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TO THE READER 



THE completion of the First Volume of the New York Journal is an event which the Publisher cannot let pass without some reference to its position 
and prospects. 

It is his gratifying pleasure to announce that its success is no longer problematical. The extraordinary favor with which it has been received has 
established it upon a sure and unquestionable basis: and this success is the more gratifying, inasmuch as it has been achieved in the face.* of many 
adverse circumstances, and in despite of difficulties of no ordinary character. 

When the enterprise was first projected the Publisher never supposed that there would be any difficulty in the execution of the necessary mechanical 

labor, or in producing a supply fully equal to the sale it might reach ; but the large and unexpected demand for it proved to be so much beyond 

the capacity of any machinery the Publisher could immediately command, that it was soon found to be impossible to print the % sheets with sufficient 

, rapidity, and at the same time with the requisite care. The result was, that editions were obliged to be published entirely inadequate, and often appearing 

several weeks after the proper time for their issue. 

That, in the face of such discouraging circumstances, the circulation of the Journal should steadily increase, and the public confidence in it remain 
unshaken, are significant facts of the favor with which it has been received. 

The difficulties referred to, however, are now happily overcome. Arrangements have been perfected which will ensure hereafter the punctual issue of 
I the numbers, and at the same time secure a greater degree of mechanical beauty. 

The Second Volume, therefore, opens under the most brilliant auspices. Favorably established in the public confidence already, and with no further 
in fortuitous circumstances to retard it, the Publisher cannot think it a too flattering anticipation when he expresses the belief, that it is destined to become 
one of the most widely popular periodicals of the country. 

That it may attain this flattering position, he shall go on sparing no pains nor labor to perfect and improve it in all its branches. 
He intends that the literary contents shall always be liberal in quantity, rich in variety, and excellent every way. Its pages will always be enriched 
by the choicest productions in popular literature. By popular literature, however, the Publisher does not mean that which is low in character, vitiated in 
morals, or bad in taste. He believes that the greatest minds have contributed to the fund of what is called popular literature — including such names as 
Scott, Goldsmith, and Cooper— and that there are popular writers amongst us now no less pure and instructive than these. The literary pages of the 
New York Journal shall at least be of the highest character, while at the same time they will aim to amuse, instruct, and interest the popular mind. 

Th? articles will continue to be both original and selected ; the main point always being the abstract excellence—aiming mainly to secure that which 
is good. 

The Publisher, however, expects soon to commence the publication of an Original American Romance, from the pen of a gentleman whose high 
literary position will be warrant for its excellence. 

An important feature of the Journal will always be its Illustrations. In this department the Publisher is determined to be unrivalled, and to 
e?care for the Journal a distinguished reputation for the beauty, variety, and superiority of its engravings The ample size of the pages permits the 
introduction of those of a large and imposing grade ; this is an advantage possessed by no other monthly. It will enable the Publisher to present many 
striking and effective illustrations, which, under other circumstances, could not be done, and which will greatly add to the permanent and passing interest 
of the work. In short every department will be conducted in a liberal manner, and to the single object of presenting the people of the United States 
with a periodical— a marvel for cheapness and excellence— a gallery of LITERATURE AND ART. 



New Yori, January, 1864. 
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THE STAR CHAMBER; 

AH HISTORICAL BOMANCE, 

BY W. HARRISON AIN8WORTH, Esq., 

Author of - Old St. Paul V» the " Tower of London,** " Windsor 
Csstle > M Rookwood." fee 



I WILL MAKE A STAB CHAMBER MATTES 07 IT." 

Merry Wwea o/ Windsor. 



A : 



OHAFTU I. 
THE THESE CRANES IN THE TINTBT, 

DJOINING the Vintry Wharf, and at the corner 
of a narrow lane communicating with Thames 
»^eet, there stood, in the early part of the Seventeenth 
imtnry, a tavern called the Three Cranes. Thii old 
i renowned place of entertainment had then been in 
xistence more than two hundred years, though under 
er designations. In the reign of Richard XL, when 
it was first established, it was styled the Painted 
Tavern, from the circumstance of its outer walls being 
"-xncifully colored and adorned with Bacchanalian 
■ Bat these decorations went out of fashion in 
5, and the tavern, somewhat changing its external 
features, though preserving all its internal comforts 
and accommodation, assumed the name of the Three 
Crowns, under which title it continued until the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth, when it became (by a slight modifi- 
cation) the Three Cranes ; and so remained in the days 
of Iter successor, and, indeed, long afterwards. 



Not that the last-adopted denomination had any 
reference, as might be supposed, to the three huge 
wooden instruments on the wharf, employed with 
ropes and pulleys to unload the lighters and other 
vessels that brought up butts and hogsheads of wine 
from the larger craft below Bridge, and constantly 
thronged the banks ; though, no doubt, they indirectly 
suggested it. The Three Cranes depicted on the 
large sign-board, suspended in front of the tavern, 
were long-necked, long-beaked birds, each with a 
golden fish in its bill. 

But under whatever designation it might be known 
— Crown or Crane — the tavern had always maintained 
a high reputation for excellence of wine ; and this is 
the less surprising when we take into account its close 
proximity to the vast vaults and cellars of the Vintry, 
where the choicest produce of Gascony, Bordeaux, and 
other wine-growing districts, was deposited ; some of 
which we may reasonably conclude would find its way 
to its tables. Good wine, it may be incidentally 
remarked, was cheap enough when the Three Cranes 
was first opened, the delicate juice of the Gascoign 
grape being then vended at fourpence the gallon, and 
Rhenish at sixpence ! Prices, however, had risen 
considerably at the period of which we propose to 
treat; but the tavern was as well-reputed and well- 
frequented as ever : even more so, for it had consider- 
ably advanced in estimation since it came into the 
hands of a certain enterprising French skipper, Prosper 
Bonaventure by name, who intrusted its management 



to his active and pretty little wife Damens, while he 
himself prosecuted his trading voyages between the 
Garonne and the Thames. And very well Madame 
Bonaventure fulfilled the duties of hostess, as will Jje 
seen. 

Now, as the skipper was a very sharp fellow, and 
perfectly understood his business — practically antici- 
pating the Transatlantic axiom of buying at the 
cheapest market and selling at the dearest — he soon 
contrived to grow rich. He did more ; he pleased his 
customers at the Three Cranes. Taking care to select 
his wines judiciously, and having good opportunities, 
he managed to obtain possession of some delicious 
vintages, which could not be matched elsewhere ; and, 
with this nectar at his command, the fortune of his 
house was made. All the town gallants flocked to the 
Three Cranes to dine at the admirable French ordinary 
newly established there, and crush a flask or so of the 
exquisite Bordeaux, about which, and its delicate flavor 
and boquet, all the connoisseurs in claret were raving. 
From mid-day therefore, till late in the afternoon, 
there were nearly as many gay barges and wherries as 
lighters lying off the Vintry Wharf, and sometimes, 
when accommodation was wanting, the little craft 
were moored along the shore all the way from Queen- 
hithe to the Steelyard; at which latter place the 
Catherine Wheel was almost as much noted for racy 
Rhenish and high-dried neats' tongues, as our tavern 
was for fine Bordeaux and well-seasoned pates. 

Not the least, however, of the attractions of the 
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Three Cranes, was the hostess herself. A lively little 
brunette was Madame Donaventurc, still young, or, at 
all events, very far from being old ; with extremely 
fine teeth, which she. was fond of displaying, and a 
remarkably neat ankle, which she felt no inclination to 
hide beneath the sweep of her round circling farthin- 
gale. Her figure was quite that of a miniature Venus ; 
and as, like most of her countrywomen, she under- 
stood the art of dress to admiration, she set off her 
person to the best advantage ; always attiring herself 
in a style, and in colors, that suited her, and never 
indulging in an unwarrantable extravagance of ruff, or 
absurd and unbecoming length of peaked boddice. As 
to the stuffs she wore, they were certainly above her 
station, for no Court dame could boast of richer silks 
than those in which the pretty Dameris appeared on 
fete days ; and this was accounted for by reason that 
the good skipper seldom returned from a trip to France 
without bringing his wife a piece of silk, brocade, or 
velvet from Lyons ; or some little matter from Paris, 
such as a ruff, cuff, partlctt, handlet, or fillet. Thus 
the last French mode might be seen at the Three 
Cranes, displayed by the hostess, as well as the last 
French entremet at its table ; since, among other im- 
portant accessories to the well-being of the house, 
Madame Bonaventure kept a chef de cuisine— one of 
her compatriots — of such superlative skill, that in later 
times he must infallibly have been distinguished as a 
cordon blue. 

But not having yet completed our description of the 
charming Bordelaise we must add that she possessed a 
rich southern complexion, fine sparkling black eyes, 
shaded by long dark eye-lashes, and overarched by 
jetty brows, and that her raven hair was combed back 
•and gathered in a large roll over her smooth forehead, 
which had the five points of beauty complete. Over 
this she wore a prettily-conceived coif, with a frontlet. 
A well-starched, well-plaited ruff encompassed her 
throat. Her upper lip was darkened, but in the slight- 
est degree, by down like the softest silk; and this 
peculiarity (a peculiarity it would be in an English 
woman, though frequently observable in the beauties 
of the South of France) lent additional piquancy and 
zest to her charms in the eyes of her numerous adorers. 
Her ankles we have said were trim ; and it may be 
added that they were oftener displayed in an em- 
broidered French velvet shoe than in one of Spanish 
leather ; while in walking out she increased her stature 
" by the altitude of a chopine." 

Captain Bonaventure was by no means jealous ; and 
even if he had been, it would have mattered little, 
since he was so constantly away. Fancying, there- 
fore, she had some of the privileges of a widow, our 
lively Dameris flirted a good deal with the gayest and 
handsomest of the galliards frequenting her house. 
But she knew where to stop ; no license 6r indecorum 
was ever permitted at the Three Cranes ; and that is 
saying a great deal in favor of the hostess, when the 
dissolute character of the age is taken into considera- 
tion. Besides this, Cypnen, a stout well-favored 
Gascon, who filled the posts of drawer and chamber- 
lain, together with two or three other trencher- 
scrapers, who served at table, and waited on the guests, 
were generally sufficient to clear the house of any 
troublesome roysterers. Thus the reputation of the 
Three Cranes was unblemished in spite of the liveli- 
ness and coquetry of its mistress ; and in spite, also, 
of the malicious tongues of rival tavern-keepers, which 
were loud against it. A pretty woman is sure to have 
enemies and calumniators, and Madame Bonaventure 
had more than enow ; but she thought little about them. 

There was one point, however, on which it behoved 
her to be careful ; and extremely careful she was, — 
not leaving a single loop-hole for censure or attack. 
This was the question of religion. On first taking the 
house, Madame Bonaventure gave out that she and 
the skipper were Huguenots, descended from families 
who had suffered much persecution during the time of 
the League, for staunch adherence to the faith ; and 
the statement was generally credited, though there were 
some who professed to doubt it. Certain it was, our 
hostess did not wear any cross, beads, or other out- 
ward symbol of Papacy. And though this may count 
for little, it was never discovered that she attended 
mass in secret. Her movements were watched, but 
without anything coming to light that had reference Jo 
religious observances o? any kind. Those who tried 
to trace her, found that her visits were partly paid to 
Paris Garden, the Rose, and the Globe (where our im- 
mortal bard's plays were then being performed), or 



some other place of amusement ; and if she did go on 
the river at times, it was merely upon a party of plea- 
sure, accompanied by gay gallants in velvet cloaks and 
silken doublets, and by light-hearted dames like her- 
self, and not by notorious plotters or sour priests. 
Still, as many ftaurdeaux merchants frequented the 
house, as well as traders from the Hanse towns, and 
other foreigners, it was looked upon by the suspicious 
as a hot-bed of Roman heresy and treason. Moreover, 
these maligners affirmed that English recusants, as 
well as seminary priests from abroad, had been har- 
bored there, and clandestinely spirited away from the 
pursuit of justice by the skipper ; but the charges were 
never substantiated, and could, therefore, only proceed 
from envy and malice. Whatever Madame Bonaven- 
ture's religious opinions might be, she kept her own 
counsel so. well that no one ever found them out. 

But evil days were at hand. Hitherto, all had been 
smiling and prosperous. The prospect now began to 
darken. 

Within the last twelve months a strange and un- 
locked for interference had taken place with our host- 
ess' profits, which she had viewed, at first, without 
much anxiety, because she did not clearly comprehend 
its scope ; but latterly, as its formidable character be- 
came revealed, it began to fill her with uneasiness. 
The calamity, as she naturally enough regarded it, arose 
in the following manner. The present was an age of 
monopolies and patents, granted by a crown ever eager 
to obtain money under any pretext, however unjustifi- 
able and iniquitous, provided it was plausibly colored : 
and these vexatious priviligcs were purchased by greedy 
and unscrupulous persons for the purpose of turning 
them into instruments of extortion and wrong. Though 
various branches of trade and industry groaned under 
the oppression inflicted upon them, there were no 
means of redress. The patentees enjoyed perfect im- 
munity, grinding them down as they pleased, forming 
out whole districts, and dividing the spoil. Their mi- 
serable victims dared scarcely murmur; having ever 
the terrible court of Star-Chamber before them, which 
their persecutors could command, and which punished 
libellers — as they would be accounted, if they gave ut- 
terance to their wrongs, and charged their oppressors 
with mis-doing, — with fine, branding, and the pillory. 
Many were handled in this sort, ana held up in terro- 
rem to the others. Hence it came to pass, that the 
Star-Chamber, from the fearful nature of its machinery ; 
its extraordinary powers ; the notorious corruption and 
venality of its officers ; the peculiarity of its practice, 
which always favored the plaintiff; and the severity 
with wh.ich it punished any libelling or slanderous 
words uttered against the king's representatives (as the 
patentees were considered), or any conspiracy or false 
accusation brought against them ; it came to pass, we 
say, that this terrible court became as much dreaded in 
Protestant England as the Inquisition in Catholic 
Spain. The punishments inflicted by the Star-Cham- 
ber were, as we learn from a legal authority, and a 
counsel in the court, " fine, imprisonment, loss of ears, 
or nailing to the pillory, slitting the nose, branding 
the forehead, whipping of late days, wearing of papers 
in public places, or any punishment but death." And 
John Chamberlain, Esq., writing to Sir Dudley Carl- 
ton, about the same period, observes, that " The world 
is now much terrified with the Star-Chamber, there 
being not bo little an offence against any proclamation, 
but is liable and subject to the censure of that court. 
And for proclamations and patents, they are become so 
ordinary that there is no end; every day bringing 
forth some new project pr other. As, within these two 
days, here is one come forth for tobacco, wholly en- 
grossed by Sir Thomas Roe and'his partners, which, if 
they can keep and maintain against the general clamor, 
will be a great commodity ; unless, peradventure, in- 
dignation, rather than all other reasons, may bring 
that filthy weed out of use." [What would be the 
effect of such a patent now-a-days ? Would it, at all, 
restrict the use of the "filthy weedl"] "In truth," 
proceeds Chamberlain, "the world doth even groan 
under the burthen of these perpetual patents, which 
are become so frequent, that whereas at the king's 
coming in there were some complaints of eight or nine 
monopolies then in being, they are now said to be 
multiplied to as many scores." 

From the foregoing citation, from a private letter of 
the time, the state of public feeling may be gathered, 
and the alarm occasioned to all classes by these op- 
pressions perfectly understood. 

Amongst those who had obtained the largest share 



of spoil were two persons -destined to occupy a,promi- 
nent position in our history. They were Sir Giles 
Mompesson and Sir Francis Mitchell,---both names 
held in general dread and detestation, though no man 
ventured to speak ill of them openly, since they were 
as implacable in their animosities, as usurious and 
griping in their demands ; and many an ear had been 
lost, many a nose slit, many a back scourged at the 
cart's tail, because the unfortunate owner had stig- 
matized them according to their deserts. Thus they 
enjoyed a complete immunity of wrong ; and, with the 
terrible court of Star-Chamber to defend them and to 
punish their enemies, they set all opposition at defi- 
ance. 

Insatiable and unscrupulous, this avaricious pair were 
ever on the alert to devise new means of exaction and 
plunder, and amongst the latest and most productive 
of their inventions were three patents, which they had 
obtained through the instrumentality of Sir Richard 
Villiers (half-brother to the ruling favorite, the Mar- 
quess of Buckingham)— and for due consideration- 
money, of course, — for the licensing of ale-houses the 
inspection of inns and hostelries, and the executive 
manufacture of gold and silver thread. It is with the 
two former of these that we have to deal ; inasmuch as 
it was their mischievous operation that affected Ma- 
dame Bonaventure so prejudicially ; and this we shall 
more fully explain, as it will serve to show the work- 
ing of a frightful system of extortion and injustice 
happily no longer in existence. 

By the sweeping powers conferred upon them by 
their patents, the whole of the inns of the metropolis 
were brought under the control of the two extortion- 
ers, who levied such imposts as they pleased. The 
withdrawal of a license, or the total suppression of a 
tavern, on the plea of its being a riotous and disorder- 
ly house, immediately followed the refusal of any de- 
mand, however excessive ; and most persons preferred 
the remote possibility of ruin, wissp'the chance of 
averting it by ready submission, to the positive cer- 
tainty of losing both substance and liberty by resist- 



Fearful was the havoc occasioned by these licensed 
depredators, yet no one dared to check them— no one 
ventured to repine. They had the name of law to jus- 
tify their proceedings, and all its authority to uphold 
them. Compromises were attempted in some in- 
stances, but they were found unavailing. Easily 
evaded by persons who never intended to be bound by 
them, they only added keenness to the original provo- 
cation, without offering a remedy for it. The two 
bloodsuckers, it was clear, would not desist from 
draining the life current from the veins of their victims 
while a drop remained. And they were well-served in 
their iniquitous task — for the plain reason that they 
paid their agents well. Partners they had none; 
none, at least, who cared to acknowledge themselves 
as such. But the subordinate officers of the law (and 
indeed some high in office, it was hinted), the sheriff's 
followers, bailiffs, tipstaves, and others, were all in 
their pay ; besides a host of myrmidons — base, sordid 
knaves, who scrupled not at false swearing, cozenage, 
or any sort of rascality, even forgery of legal docu- 
ments, if required. 

No wonder poor Madame Bonaventure, finding she 
had got into the clutches of these harpies, began to 
tremble for the result. 



CRAPTIB II. 
SIB GILES MOMPESSON AMU MIS PABTKEB. 

MADAME BONAVENTURE had already paid 
considerable sums to the two extortioners, but 
she resisted their last application ; in consequence of 
which she received a monition from Sir Giles Mom- 
pesson to the effect that, in a month's time, her license 
would be withdrawn, and her house shut up, unless, in- 
the interim, she consented to make amends to himself 
and his co-patentee, Sir Francis Mitchell, by payment 
of the sum in question, together with a further sum, 
equal to it in amount, byway of forfeit ; thus doubling 
the~original demand. 

Our pretty hostess, it would seem, had placed her- 
self in an awkward predicament by her temerity. Sir 
Giles was not aSnan to threaten idly, as all who had 
incurred his displeasure experienced to their cost. 
His plan was to make himself reared ; and he was in- 
exorable, as fate itself, to a creditor. He ever exacted 
the full penalty of his bond. In this instance, accord- 
ing to his own nation, he had acted with great 
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leniency; and certainly, judged by his cuitomaxy 
mode of proceeding in ouch cases, he had shown 
soma Kttle indulgence. In this line of conduct he 
had been mainly influenced by his partner, who, not 
being insensible to the attractions of the fair hostess, 
hoped to win her favor by a show of consideration. 
Bat though Madame Bonaventure was willing enough 
for her own purposes to encourage Sir Francis 
Mitchell's attentions (she detested him in her secret 
heart), she by no means relied upon him for security. 
A more powerful friend was held in reserve, whom 
she meant to produce at the last moment ; and, conse- 
quently, she was not so ill at ease as she otherwise 
would have been, though by no means free from mis- 
givings. 

Sir Giles Mompesson was a terrible enemy, and sel- 
dom thwarted in his purpose. That she knew. But 
no man was more keenly alive to his own interest 
than he ; and she persuaded herself he would find it 
to his advantage not to molest her ; in which case she 
was safe. Of Sir Francis Mitchell she had less ap- 
prehension ; for, though equally mischievous and 
malevolent with his partner, he was far feebler of pur- 
pose, and for the most part governed by him. Be- 
sides, she felt she had the amorous knight in her toils, 
and could easily manage him if he were alone. 

So the case stood with respect to our pretty hostess ; 
but before proceeding further, it may be well to give a 
more complete description of the two birds of prey by 
whom she was threatened with beak and talon. 

The master spirit of the twain was undoubtedly Sir 
Giles Mompesson. Quick in conception of villainy, 
he was equally daring in execution. How he had 
risen to his present bad eminence no one precisely 
knew, because, with the craft and subtlety that distin- 
guished him, he had laid his schemes so deeply, and 
covered his proceedings with so thick a veil, that they 
had been rarely detected. Report, however, spoke of 
him as a usuSerW the vilest kind, who wrung exorbi- 
tant interest from needy borrowers— who advanced 
money to expectant heirs, with the intention of plun- 
dering them of their inheritance — and who resorted to 
every trick and malpractice permitted by the law to 
benefit himself at his neighbor's expense. These were 
bad enough, but even graver accusations were made 
against him. It was hinted that he had obtained frau- 
dulent possession of deeds and family papers, which 
had enabled him to wrest estates from their rightful 
owners ; and some did not scruple to add to these 
charges that he had forged documents to carry out his 
nefarious designs. Bo this as it was, from compara- 
tive poverty he speedily rose to wealth ; and as his 
means increased, so his avaricious schemes were multi- 
plied and extended. His earlier days were passed in 
complete obscurity, none but the neediest spendthrift 
or the most desperate gambler knowing where he 
dwelt, and every one who found him out in Mb 
wretched abode near the Marshalsea had reason to re- 
gret his visit. Now he was well enough known by 
many a courtly prodigal, and his large mansion near 
Fleet Bridge (it was said of him that he always chose 
the neighborhood of a prison for his dwelling) was re- 
sorted to by the town gallants whose necessities or ex- 
travagance compelled them to obtain supplies at exor- 
bitant interest. Lavish in his expenditure on occa- 
sions, Sir Giles was habitually so greedy and penuri- 
ous, that he begrudged every tester ne expended. He 
wished to keep up a show of hospitality without cost, 
and secretly pleased himself by thinking that he made 
his guests pay for his entertainments, and even for his 
establishment. His servants complained of being half- 
starved, though he was constantly at war with them 
for their wastefulness and riot. He made, however, a 
great display of attendants, inasmuch as he had a 
whole retinue of myrmidons at his beck and call ; and 
these, as before observed, were well paid. They were 
the crows that followed the vultures, and picked the 
bones of the spoil when their ravening masters had 
been fully glutted. 

In the court of Star-Ghambex, as already remarked, 
Sir Giles Mompesson found an instrument in every 
way fitted to his purposes ; and he worked it with ter- 
rible effect, as will be shown hereafter. With him it 
was at once a weapon to destroy and a shield to pro- 
tect. This court claimed "a superlative power not 
only to take causes from other courts and punish them 
there, but also to punish offences secondarily, when 
other courts have punished them." Taking advantage 
of this privilege, when a suit was commenced against 
him elsewhere, Sir Giles contrived to remove it to the 



Star-Chamber, where, being omnipotent with clerks 
and counssl, he was sure of success— the complaints 
being so warily contrived, the examinations so adroitly 
framed, and the interrogatories so numerous and per- 
plexing, that the defendant, or delinquent, as he was 
indifferently styled, was certain to be baffled and de- 
feated. " The sentences of this court," it has been 
said by one intimately acquainted with its practice, 
and very favorably inclined to it, " strike to the root of 
men's reputations, and many times, of their estates ;" 
and agam it was a rule with it that the prosecutor 
" was ever intended to be favored." Knowing this, as 
well as the high legal authority from whom we have 
quoted, Sir Giles ever placed himself in the favored 
position, and, with the aid of this iniquitous tribunal, 
blasted many a fair reputation, and consigned many a 
victim of its injustice to the Fleet, there to rot till he 
paid him the utmost of his demands, or paid the debt 
of nature. 

In an age less corrupt and venal than that under 
consideration, such a career could not long have con- 
tinued without check. But in the time of James the 
First, from the readiness of the monarch himself, and 
the rapacity of his minions and courtiers and their 
satellites— each striving to enrich himself no matter 
how — a thousand abuses, both of right and justice, 
were tolerated or connived at, crime stalking abroad 
unpunished. The Star-Chamber itself served the king 
as, in less degree, it served Sir Giles Mompesson, 
and others of the same stamp, as a means of increas- 
ing his revenue; half the fines mulcted from those 
who incurred its censure or its punishments being 
awarded to the crown. Thus, nice inquirios were 
rarely made, unless a public example was needed, 
when the wrong-doer was compelled to disgorge his 
plunder. But this was never done till the pear was 
fully ripe. Sir Giles, however, had no apprehensions 
of any such result in his case. Like a sly fox, or 
rather like a crafty wolf, he was <too confident in his 
own cunning and resources to fear being caught in 
such a trap. 

' His title was purchased, and he reaped his reward 
in the consequence it gave him. Sir Francis Mitchell 
acted likewise ; and it was about this time that the 
connection between the worthy pair commenced. 
Hitherto they had been in opposition, and though very 
different in temperament and in modes of proceeding, 
they had one aim in common ; and recognizing great 
merit in each other, coupled with a power of mutual 
assistance, they agreed to act in concert. Sir Francis 
was as cautious and timid as Sir Giles was daring and 
inflexible ; the one being the best contriver of a scheme, 
and the other the fittest to carry it out. Sir Francis 
trembled at his own devices and their possible conse- 
quences : Sir Giles adopted his schemes, if promising, 
and laughed at the difficulties and dangers that beset 
them. The one was the head ; the other the arm. 
Not that Sir Giles lacked the ability to weave as subtle 
a web of deceit as his partner ; but each took his line. 
It saved time. The pun of licensing and inspecting 
taverns and hotels had originated with Sir Francis, and 
very profitable it proved. But Sir Giles carried it out 
much further than his partner had proposed, or thought 
prudent. 

And they were as different in personal appearance, 
as in mental qualities and disposition. Mompesson 
was the dashing eagle ; Mitchell the sorry kite. Sir 
Francis was weakly, emaciated in frame ; much given 
to sensual indulgence ; and his body conformed to his 
timorous organisation. His shrunken shanks scarcely 
sufficed to support him ; his back was bent ; his eyes 
blear; his head bald; and his chin which was con- 
tinually wagging, clothed with a scanty yellow beard, 
shaped like a stiletto, while his sandy moustachios 
were curled upward. He was dressed in the extremity 
of the fashion, and affected the air of a young court 
gallant. His doublet, hose, and mantle were ever of 
the gayest and most fanciful hues, and of the richest 
stuns ; he wore a diamond brooch in his beaver, and 
sashes tied like garters, round his thin legs, which 
were utterly destitute of calf. Preposterously large 
roses covered his shoes ; his ruff was a " treble-quad- 
ruple-dedalion ;" his gloves richly embroidered ; a large 
crimson satin purse hung from his girdle ; and he was 
scented with powders and pulrilios. This withered 
coxcomb affected the mincing gait of a young man ; 
and though rather an object of derision than admira- 
tion with the fair sex, persuaded himself they were all 
captivated by him. The vast sums he so unjustly ac- 
quired did not long remain in his possession, but were 



dispersed in ministering to his follies and depravity. 
Timorous he was by nature, as we have said, but cruel 
and unrelenting in proportion to his cowardice ; and 
where an injury could be securely inflicted, or a pros- 
trate foe struck with impunity, he never hesitated for 
a moment. Sir Giles himself was scarcely so malig- 
nant and implacable. 

A strong contrast to this dastardly debauchee was 
offered by the bolder villain. Sir Giles Mompesson 
was a very handsome man, with a striking physiogno- 
my, but dark and sinister in expression. His eyes 
were black, singularly piercing, and flashed with the 
fiercest fire when kindled by passion. A finely-formed 
aquiline nose gave a hawk-like character to his face ; 
his hair was coal-black (though he was no longer 
young), and hung in long ringlets over his neck and 
shoulders. He wore the handsomely cut beard and 
moustache subsequently depicted in the portraits of 
Vandyke, which suited the stern gravity of his counte- 
nance. Rich, though sober in his attire, he always 
affected a dark color, being generally habited in a 
doublet of black quilted silk, Venetian hose, and a 
murrey-colored velvet mantle. His conical hat was 
ornamented with a single black ostrich feather ; and 
he carried a long rapier by his side, in the use of which 
he was singularly skilful ; being one of Vincentio Sa- 
violo's best pupils. Sir Giles was a little above the 
middle height, with a well-proportioned athletic figure ; 
and his strength and address were such, that there 
seemed good reason for his boast when he declared, as 
he often did, " that he feared no man living, in fair 
fight, no, nor any two men." 

Sir Giles had none of the weaknesses of his partner. 
Temperate in his living, he had never been known to 
commit an excess at table ; nor were the blandish- 
ments or lures of the fair sex ever successfully spread 
for him. If his arm was of iron, his heart seemed of 
adamant, utterly impenetrable by any gentle emotion. 
It was affirmed, ana believed that he had never shed a 
tear. His sole passion seemed to be the accumulation 
of wealth, unattended by the desire to spend it. He 
bestowed no gifts. He had no family, no kinsman, 
whom he cared to acknowledge. He stood alone — 
a hard, grasping man ; a bond-slave to Mammon. 

When it pleased him, Sir Giles Mompesson could 
play the courtier, and fawn and gloze like the rest. 
A consummate hypocrite, he easily assumed any part 
he might be called upon to enact ; but the tone natu- 
ral to nim was one of insolent domination and bitter 
raillery. He sneered at all things human and divine ; 
and there was mockery in his laughter, as well as 
venom in his jests. His manner, however, was not 
without a certain cold and grave dignity; and he 
clothed himself, like his purposes, in inscrutable re- 
serve, on occasions requiring it. So ominous was his 
presence, that many persons got out of the way, fear- 
ing to come in contact with him, or give him offence ; 
and the broad walk at Paul's was sometimes cleared 
as he took his way along it followed by his band of 
tipstaves. 

If this were the case with persons who had no im- 
mediate ground of apprehension from him, how much 
terror his sombre figure must have inspired, when 
presented, as it was to Madame Bonaventure, with 
the aspect of a merciless creditor, armed with full 
power to enforce his claims, and resolved not to abate 
a jot of them, will be revealed to the reader in our 
next chapter. 



The Palmer Journal tells a story of a young clergy- 
man "in a neighboring town," who, after having com- 
menced preaching on a warm Sunday, tost his sermon 
rather suddenly and unexpectedly. A gust of wind 
swept through the aisles of the church, took the ser- 
mon from the desk, and whirled it out of the window. 
Two deacons gave chase, and after a half hour's pur- 
suit, returned with the last leaf only of the wandering 
document, the remainder having escaped from them 
entirely. The clergyman, not wishing to "preach 
without notes," had seated himself to await the return 
of his sermon, and upon learning that it was lost to 
him for ever, rose, and gave out the hymn commencing 
with— 

M Tftt winds may sweep our hopes away, 
And disappointment be oar doom," 

which the choir sang with great effect, after which the 
services were closed with the benediction. 

November and December are called by the Boston 
Po$t the embers of the dying year. 
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INTRODUCTORY— TO THE HEADER 

The lint number of the " New York Journal" is 
now submitted to the public, who will be enabled to 
form, from its contents, a fair appreciation of its tone 
and style. The plan of the Journal embodies features 
somewhat distinctive from its American cotemporaries, 
and, in some particulars, it will open a new era in our 
national periodical literature. Its principal character- 
istic is a hitherto unattempted cheapness — not cheap- 
ness consisting merely in lowness of price, but lowness 
of price accompanied with great beauty in its mechani- 
cal department, and a superior excellence of contents. 
For this reason, it can only be successful by attaining 
a very wide and extensive circulation ; but this is the 
very thing the Proprietors believo they can accomplish. 
Monster circulations are now the order of the day. 
The people are now the patrons of literature, and noth- 
ing will obtain their approbation and support but that 
which is truly excellent and decidedly cheap. And it 
will be observed that, whenever a large circulation and 
cheapness are' the features of a newspaper or a periodi- 
cal, it is greatly superior. The publisher who caters 
for the mass of the people must cater liberally. He 
must always secure novelty and freshness, in order to 
retain his hold upon his readers. He must be progres- 
sive and vigorous, for to drone is to bring about his 
own destruction. Thus it is a singular anomaly in 
literature, that the lowest prices often afford the rich- 
est return. 

The plan of the Proprietors, then, being to combine 
superiority with cheapness, to depend for profit upon 
extent of circulation, and to obtain this circulation by 
liberality of outlay, they appear before the public with 
a certain degree of confidence. Coming into the field 
fully armed and equipped to do determined battle, they 
believe that by resolute energy, singleness of purpose, 
backed by ample capital, and fortunate facilities, they 
will be enabled to accomplish all that they have under- 
taken. 

We have made arrangements by which we shall be 
always enabled to supply our readers with serial ro- 
mances from distinguished authors. The '* Star-Cham- 
ber will prove to be a splendid historical romance. 
Upon its completion it will be followed by others of 
equal interest and excellence, and always graphically 
illustrated. Other illustrated Tales will be found in 
each number, and also illustrated historical Sketches, 
as well as Views of Places and Things. We have am- 
ple facilities for always providing the best literature in 
every branch, and, as time progresses, each of the de- 
partments of the Journal shall be improved 

Distinguished artists will be constantly employed 
in illustrating various subjects for its pages. Instruc- 
tive and entertaining papers on the Arts or Sciences, on 
the various branches of industry, written by persons of 
eminence, especially for our pages, will be provided. 
Whatever can interest and please shall be secured, and 
every pains will be taken to make the Journal so emi- 
nently attractive and so unapproachable in excel- 
lence and cheapness, that no household can hesi- 
tate in receiving so large and so valuable a return for 
the small outlay of the yearly subscription price. * It 
would be difficult to devise any means whereby so 
small an amount could be so profitably expended. 



Strawberries and ices surround us with their en- 
chanting delights — the glorious ministers to summer 
pleasures. How intoxicating and blissful it is to hang 
over the rounded dish of ruby berries, half buried be- 
neath a snowy crest of cream, the red flowing into the 
white, and the white streaked with long delicate dap- 



pled lines like a beauty's cheek ; how tearful grows 
the eye and choked the utterance as we pause in de- 
lightful suspense over this choicest of Pomona's offer- 
ings ; how unutterably delicious is it when at last the 
heaping spoonful melts away upon our palate. But, 
reader, didst ever try the berries buried in an ice— an 
odd companionship, as if a rose should nestle in a 
snow ball. But try them, and for ever in thy heart 
live the sweet remembrance thereof. 

A New Park. 

The plan for an up-town Park is again revived, and 
our citizens are busily discussing the relative merits of 
Jones' Woods, and the grand central Park which has 
been proposed. We believe that the Committee ap- 
pointed by the Common Council have reported favorably 
to the latter plan. We consider the subject an import- 
ant one, and intimately involved in the welfare and 
progress of our city, both in a moral and politic sense. 
The necessity of a Park and the benefits it would con- 
fer, have been generally admitted— excepted to, indeed, 
only by a few rigid utilitarians. But there is a wide 
difference in the estimation of the respective advanta- 
ges offered by the two situations, — whether the em- 
bowered walks, the leafy nooks, and the grand old trees 
that mark the river site are not weightier in the scale, 
than the larger, but bleak and uncultivated, area of the 
central grounds. Jones' Woods are scarcely two hun- 
dred acres in extent, but the boundaries of the rival 
Park will include some six or seven hundred acres. 
The first is a dense wood, skirting the East river shore, 
tha latter a wide area in the centre of the isle, embrac- 
ing much diversity of scenery, most of it rude and raw, 
but with a few picturesque spots. It will include the 
reservoir, certainly a most distinguished object. But 
many years would have to elapse ere this Park could 
become to us all that which we so much desire, and 
for which the great part of the people pants so ear- 
nestly. Many years must pass, and our already thin- 
ning locks grow gray indeed, ere we could stand be- 
neath its shaded avenues or wander amid its leafy 
groves. Our imagination paints the picture as it shall 
exist, and we behold the scene in all its sylvan beauty. 
We see the grand avenues canopied by intertwining 
boughs, and the winding walks, that plunge now into 
the silent shadows of the groves, anon skirt the sunny 
glade, now wander through the wild ravine, and now 
clamber the hill sides. We see the opening vistas, the 
romantic retreats, the sunny slopes, the dark statues 
with their silent, solemn eloquence ! We tread upon 
the smooth turf, and watch the beautiful and inimit- 
able play of light and shade among the tree-tops. 
And more beautiful than all these, glad voices upon the 
air, the music of merry hearts — hearts made so by that 
which is around them ! The voices of children, too ! 
fairies to the scene, woodland sprites, good genii, in 
whose magic circles no impure, unhallowed thing dares 
to come. We may not live to enjoy all this ; but are 
there not generations to follow us, links but one re- 
move from us, who will bind us to the future as we 
bind them to the past 1 And if our setting sun of life 
can linger upon such a scene, will not our children's 
children crown us to the last with honors for the great 
boon we had bestowed upon them ! But there is a 
practical good that would arise, which should be re- 
membered, and which is a good argument for the Cen- 
tral Park, Let this Park be once laid out, and the set- 
tlement and culture of the island would receive a great 
impetus: People, instead of going to Westchester, 
Long Island, Jersey, would halt upon Manhattan, and 
hasten to occupy the entire island in order to enjoy the 
advantages of the Park. The shanties and other dis- 



figurements that are so disgraceful upon the land 
approach to our city would disappear; cottages and 
villas would spring up on all sides, and, more particu- 
larly gather round the Park. And, ere long, we 
should see all the avenues of approach lined with em- 
bowered mansions, and Manhattan become one of the 
most beautiful and distinguished places upon the globe 
the pride of the city, the honor of the nation ! 



Reflections on a Country Home. 
There is one earnest longing we have deeply 
impressed intf* our heart of hearts, and which, at times 
at this season, for instance, grows upon us strongly. 
It stirs us as through the open window of our domicil 
we look into the shaded walks of St. John's, and 
moves us into eloquence as we gaze upon a neighbor- 
ing house where a woodbine has clambered up, over- 
spreading the whole gable end, while from the high 
peak, finding nothing loftier for its ambitious growth to 
fasten upon, it drops in abundant festoons. But the 
passion, for such it is, is most earnest, when in the 
early morn we first throw open our shutters to admit 
the morning air. The balmincss of the air, the rich 
fragrance from the foliage in the old Park ; and then the 
long delicate shadows, as the newly arisen sun flings 
them adown the street, and the clear blue of the sky, 
unsmoked as yet, with the soft stillness pervading the 
scene not yet broken by the whirl and clatter of life — 
these all speak eloquently to the long secreted desire. 
The desire is no wonder, reader, but a very simple 
thing. It is a day-dream of a country home — a 
sweetly shaded cottage somewhere where we might 
be monarch of all we surveyed ! A cottage with vines 
that clamber over the windows and peer into them, 
and a fine old lawn, and, above all, a garden ! There's 
where our affections most do cling. A something to 
live for, to glory in, an object for which we may off 
coat and work for! How delightful to watch the 
unfolding flower, to train the squash vine in the way 
it should go, to hang with rapture over the pumpkin 
as it turns up " its fair round belly to the sun," to 
prop up the youthful peach limbs with crutches — thus 
reversing the order of things — to foster our growth of 
all good fruits, and partake of the dish sweetened by 
our perspiring toil ! To be master of all these things, 
or rather parent of them all, for they would seem as 
our offspring ! No flower was ever so fragTant as one 
from the vine tended by ourselves ; no grape ever so 
luscious as one from the growth our own hands have 
nurtured. And how one might in such a pursuit com- 
bine the study of Botany and Chemistry, thus develop- 
ing our scientific knowledge, and unfolding the grand 
mysteries which govern and control the growth of ve- 
getation. What more lofty intellectual pursuit ! A 
garden is an academy, which should have its degrees. 
It is a great moral and philosophical school. In one 
hour's early labor over the pea-bed we gain a know- 
ledge of the plant, an appetite for breakfast, and a 
growth of hardy muscle beneath our shirt sleeves — 
three good things not so easily won in any other way. 
Gardens have been typical of purity and happiness ever 
since the garden of Eden first burst upon the delighted 
gaze of Adam, and, from the day when the erring but 
devoted pair turned sorrowfully from the gates that 
were closed upon them for ever, mankind everywhere 
have sought to create Edens of their own. To rest 
beneath the fig-tree of our own planting has been alike 
the ambition of the Christian, the Mahomedan, the 
Jew. May the time come when around every man's 
door fruitful vines and trees shall render up their har- 
vest, and may Pomona come to be the reigning god- 
dess of the age ! 
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THE EVENT 07 THE SEASON. 

On the fifteenth of July the crystal gates of the 
Great Palace will be thrown open, and the wonders 
gathered from many regions be spread to the public 
gaze. We have great hopes of this coming exhibition. 
The structure, it is true, is not so large as the London 
one, but it is superior in point of architectural beauty, 
and if the space it affords be but judiciously employed, 
and nothing admitted but articles of decided interest 
and value, and such as are fair representatives of the 
world's industry, the exhibition will far exceed any 
thing ever witnessed in this country, and be well 
worthy the attention of the enlightened. A great many 
articles of rare interest have arrived from Europe, 
some of which the reader will find enumerated in 
another column. The classification and arrangement 
have been placed under the superintendence of distin- 
guished gentlemen, and every effort seems to be made 
to make the exhibition what it should be. The open- 
ing will be celebrated with appropriate ceremonies, 
and, we understand, the President, the Cabinet, and 
many distinguished gentlemen will be present. But 
contrasted with the many circumstances of which we 
are proud, are the disgraceful associates with which 
the building is surrounded. What a burning shame it 
is that an edifice consecrated to the useful, the beauti- 
ful, and the ennobling, should be surrounded by Bac- 
chanalian " temples," erected in the cause of dissipa- 
tion ! It is not well to be over delicate or too fasti- 
dious in this world of ours. Offensive things must be 
met and borne with, but it must be a coarse mind in- 
deed that can look upon the surroundings of Reservoir 
Square without indignation and shame. The Palace 
seems to be set in a confederation of groggeries. They 
hug it close and thick on all sides, crowding around 
its portals, that their boisterous orgies may be wafted 
through its aisles, and that the incense which burns 
night and day upon their altars may mingle with its 
atmosphere. Why these things should have been per- 
mitted, and why those in authority did not keep us from 
this shame, we cannot tell. The mischief is done, and 
now must be borne with ; but not borne with without 
solemn and earnest protestations against it. 
♦ 
Fashionable Economy. 

Bloods among the beaux, like bloods among horses, 
are now known by the thinness of their legs. Indeed 
a gentleman in the height of the present fashion is 
amazingly ridiculous, and if he were preserved on 
canvass, future ages would pronounce it a caricature. 
The principal aim set up by these gentlemen, and so 
pertinaciously followed, is to attain as diminutive and 
insignificant an appearance as possible. To this end 
pantaloons of the least possible circumference, and of 
stunted altitude, coat of short waist and narrow 
shoulders, and the whole figure overtopped by a wide- 
spreading and overwhelming chepeau, completes the 
ensemble of a Broadway gent, groups of whom can 
ever be seen moving about, resembling so many 
inverted pyramids. But the most singular thing is 
to observe the great cultivation given to their legs. 
One meets now in a promenade through Broadway 
with the most extraordinary legs, legs of the most 
eccentric pattern, legs such as might aptly be admitted 
into the collection of a curioso. It would be difficult 
to characterize the different varieties, but the attentive 
observer will perceive an almost universal repudiation 
of calves. We hope soon for a change, but as yet 
they continue to grow " gradually small and beauti- 
fully less." _ 

When boys begin to tear up their books, it is a sign 
the holidays are about to commence. 



0TJBITB8T NUMBER. 
Wb have been pleased and gratified at the very 
favorable manner with which our first number was 
received. Its success was beyond our hopes, and took 
us by surprise. The impression seemed universal that 
for cheapness, mechanical beauty, and richness of con- 
tents, nothing equal to it had ever appeared. The 
public, indeed, seized upon it with avidity, and the ut- 
most capacity of our presses was unable for the first 
few days to supply the demand. Feeling ourselves 
more secure in the enterprise, we shall go on, sparing 
no expense nor labor to make the "Journal" une- 
qualled in every department. 



Father Gavaszl 

Father Gavazzi, since his fearful reception at Mon- 
treal, has resumed his lectures in this city. To those 
of our readers who have not heard him, a few particu- 
lars as to his manner and appearance may be of inte- 
rest. His style of oratory is quite unlike anything we 
ever before witnessed. He has an imposing figure, 
and always appears on an open platform, dressed in 
the garb of his order, which adds much to the pic- 
turesque of his appearance. Up and down this plat- 
form he moves, throwing himself continually into the 
most extraordinary and yet highly graceful attitudes ; 
at one moment talking familiarly and playfully, in the 
next, bursting out with the most passionate intensity, 
raving up and down the platform, and ending in some 
terrific explosion, that is often sublime and yet some- 
times a little ridiculous. His intensity of passionate 
expression we have never seen excelled even on the 
stage. We can imagine the wonderful power such a 
style of oratory must exercise over a rude and impres- 
sible crowd ; and even understand how, by this same 
passionate style, the Crusaders in the olden time ex- 
ercised their wonderful sway over their hearers. Ga- 
vazzi is not an orator — he is an actor. All his atti- 
tudes are studied like an actor, he has marked places 
for applause, and his whole aim seems to be for dra- 
matic effect. 

Although of imposing figure, Gavazzi has not a pre- 
possessing face. His forehead is low, his cheeks large 
and flabby, and he has altogether a decidedly animal 
look. One cannot -help suspecting that he is a good 
deal of a charlatan. 

There is one thing in connection with his lectures 
that we cannot help alluding to. We must commend 
our Roman Catholic citizens fo, 'he forbearance they 
have manifested under attacks of the most insolent and 
exasperating kind. Would Protestants manifest a 
similar forbearance and moderation if some Romanist 
should go about attacking them in a similar violent 
manner 1 We hope so, but we are afraid that our de- 
voted fondness for freedom of speech would in such a 
case be subjected to a severe test. 



Among the articles that have arrived for exhibition 
in the Crystal Palace, are several specimens of the 
world renowned Gobelin carpets. These carpets are 
remarkable, both artistically and historically. They 
were first manufactured in the fifteenth century, and 
named after their inventor Jean Gobelin. Louis 
XIV. purchased the manufactory for the state^ and 
since that time it has belonged to the government. 
The art was nearly lost in the revolution, but was 
restored by Napoleon. Each carpet is manufactured 
entire, and the designs are copies of the most cele- 
brated pictures. So exquisitely delicate are they that 
years are required in their production, and the most 
eminent artists arc engaged in superintending them. 
They are valued at from fifteen to twenty thousand 
dollars. The largest one ever manufactured was for 
the Louvre, which was a quarter of a mile long. 



A NOBLE EHTEHPBIHE. 

The initiatory steps have been taken within a few 
days, in a new and grand educational enterprise, that 
excites our warmest commendation and pleasure. 
Several of our most distinguished merchants, recently 
assembled in the private rooms of Messrs. Grinnell, 
Minturn, &, Co., having in view the establishment of a 
Museum on a scale of appropriate magnitude'; an insti- 
tution commensurate to the wants and wealth of a 
great nation, and one in no wise inferior in plan and 
purpose to the most celebrated institutions of a simi- 
lar character throughout the world. A great incentive 
to this step, was the recent appearance amongst us of 
a most rare and valuable collection of Egyptian anti- 
quities, a collection inferior to none in the world ex- 
cepting that of the British Museum. This collection, in 
the possession of Dr. Abbot, a most enthusiastic anti- 
quary, who has been twenty years pursuing his re- 
searches through Egypt, if not finding a purchaser in 
this country must soon be reshipped to Europe. The 
object of the meeting of these gentlemen, at the pre- 
sent time, therefore, was the securing of these, as well 
as Catlin'8 valuable Indian Antiquities, as the first step 
in the enterprise. 

The plan proposed is of a most liberal and gigantic 
scale. It is no less than the erection of a grand Mu- 
seum, in which shall be gathered all that is rare in art 
or science, attainable by the researches and enterprise 
of man. An imposing and extensive edifice is to be 
erected, which will embrace a department for every 
branch of instruction. The plan and purpose of the 
institution is one of vital interest to the public, and 
in its successful development it will become a crown- 
ing glory to our city. 

It is with the most lively gratification that we see 
our merchant -princes identifying themselves thus with 
the progress of learning and intelligence, and in the 
growth of art amongst us. Let once the exhaustless 
wealth ever pouring into the lap of Commerce be di- 
rected into such channels, and the higher and more enno- 
bling arts will flourish with a new and hardy growth. 
In Italy, in its glorious age, when it was the marvel 
and wonder of the world ; when its arts, its music, 
its poetry were the delight, the rapture of all nations, 
its lofty excellence was only attained because com- 
merce bore it up. Merchants became the patrons, the 
lovers of art, and straightway it flourished with a rich 
and luxuriant growth. When to conceive and invent 
new forms of grace, new sounds of harmony, and 
fresh combinations of color was to attain brilliant and 
lofty position with vast wealth, the genius of men bent 
them to the task, and the soul of the writer glowed on 
the canvass and in the marble. And to render our age 
and our nation glorious as Italy in her bright days, 
Commerce has but to unfold her golden stores. Let 
her be the munificent patron of learning and of art, 
and we shall behold our people exalted in taste and 
intelligence in a way no other means could effect. We 
hail the dawn of such an era. 



A good joke occurred recently in England, at the 
Haymarket. Buckstone, as probably our readers 
know, has recently produced a caricature of Albert 
Smith's celebrated entertainment the " Ascent of Mont 
Blanc/' In the farce, Mr. Canfield docs the Spirit of 
Mont Blanc, in which he gives imitations of Albert 
Smith. On one occasion it was particularly good, 
and at the close of the piece the actor was summoned 
before the curtain, it turned out that Mr. Canfield 
being taken suddenly ill, Mr. Smith had appeared in his 
stead, and had been giving imitations and making 
fun of himself. The discovery of the joke was received 
with shouts of laughter. 
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LOVE LANE. 

BY THE LATI THOMAS HOOD. 

If I should love a lady more, 
And woo her ev'ry hope to crown, 

I'd love her all the country o'er, 
But not declare it out of town. 

One even, by a mossy bank, 
That held a hornet's nest within, 

To Ellen on my knees I sank— 
How snakes will twine around the shin. 

A bashful fear my soul unnerved, 
And gave my heart a backward tug ; 

Nor was I cheer'd when she observed. 
Whilst X was silent— «» What a slug !" 

At length my offer I preferred, 
And Hope a kind reply forbode— 

Alas ! the only sound I heard 
Was, " What a horrid ugly toad !" 

I vow'd to give her all my heart, 
To love her till my life took leave, 

And painted all a lover's smart — 
Except a wasp gone up his sleeve ! 

But when X ventur'd to abide 
Her father's and her mother's oral 

Sodden, she started up and cried, 
" Oh, dear ! I am all over ants !" 

Nay, when beginning to beseech 
The cause that led to my rebuff; 

The answer was as strange a speech,— 
A " Daddy-Longlegs, sure enough !" 

I spoke of fortune — house — and lands— 
And still renew'd the warm attack— 

Tls vain to offer ladies hands 
That have a spider on the back ! 

'Tis vain to talk of hopes and fears, 
And hope the least reply to win, 

From any maid that stops her ears 
In dread of earwigs creeping in ! 

Tis vain to call the dearest names, 
Whilst stoats and weasels startle by— 

As vain to talk of mutual flames, 
To one with glow-worms in her eye ! 

What check'd me in my fond address, 
And knock'd each pretty image down ? 

What stopp'd my Ellen's faltering Yes 7 
A caterpillar on her gown ! 

To list to Philomel is sweet— 

To see the moon rise silver pale- 
But not to kneel at Lady's feet, 
And crush a rival in a snail ! A 

Sweet is the eventide, and kind 
Its zephyr, balmy as the south ; 

But sweeter still to speak your mind 
Without a chafer in your mouth ! 

At last, embolden'd by my bliss, 
Still fickle Fortune played me foul, 

For when I strove to snatch a kiss, 
She scream'd— by proxy, through an owl ! 

Then, Lovers, doom'd to lift or death, 
Shun moonlight, twilight, lanes, and bats, 

Lest yon should have in selfsame breach 
To bless your fete— and curse the gnats ! 



AH EXQUISITE STOBY BY LAXABXDK& 

In the tribe of Neggdeh, there was a horse, whose 
fame was spread fax and near, and a Bedouin of 
another tribe, by name Daher, desired extremely to 
possess it. Having offered in vain for it his camels 
and his whole wealth, he hit at length upon the fol- 
lowing device, by which he hoped to gain the object 
of his desire : — 

Ho resolved to stain his face with the juice of an 
herb, to clothe himself in rajsrs, to tie his legs and neck 
together, so as to appear lute a lame beggar. Thus 
equipped, he went to wait for Naber, the owner of the 
horse, who he knew was to pass that way. When he 
saw Naber approaching on his beautiful steed, he 
cried out in a weak voice — 

"lama poor stranger ; for three days I have been 
unable to move from this spot to seek for food. I am 
dying, help me, and heaven will reward you." 
' The Bedouin kindly offered to take him up on his 
horse and carry him home. 

But the rogue replied, "I cannot rise; I have no 
strength left." 

Naber touched with pity, dismounted, led his horse 
to the spot, and, with great difficulty, set the seeming 
beggar on his back. But no sooner did Daber feel 
himself in the saddle, than he set spurs to the horse, 
and galloped off, calling out as he did so— 

" ft is I, Daher. I have got the horse, and am off 
with it." 

Naber called for him to stop and listen. Certain 
of not being pursued, he turned, and halted at a short 
distance from Naber, who was armed with a spear. 



" You have taken my horse," said the latter. " Since 
heaven has willed it, I wish you joy of it ; but I do 
conjure you never to tell any one how you obtained 
it." 

" And why notl" said Daher. 

"Because," said the noble Arab, " another man 
might be really ill, and men would fear to help him. 
You would be the cause of many refusing to perform 
an act of charity, for fear of being duped as I have 
been." 

Struck with shame at these words, Daher was silent 
for a moment, then springing from the horse, returned 
it to its owner, embracing him. Naber made him ac- 
company him to his tent, where they spent a few days 
together, and became fast friends for life. 



8T0BY OF A HUX0BI8T. 

WELL, I have seen your friend, and find him to be 
exactly what you described him as being — a 
humorist. He seems to have imparted much of that 
character to everything around him. His servants are 
all admirably disciplined to second his whims, and his 
very furniture is, for the most part, adapted to the same 
purpose. This put me upon my guard, and there was 
hardly anything in the room that I did not touch with 
apprehension. No trick, however, was practised upon 
me, and as I found subsequently, I was indebted for 
such indulgence to one which was reserved for me at 
night, and which was such as perhaps all my English 
phlegm would not have enabled me to bear with pa- 
tience. I escaped, however, being put to the proof, by 
the merest accident — the arrival of a poor Irish sur- 
veyor, who was thought a fit subject for the often re- 
peated experiment. 

The Irishman was treated with extreme hospitality ; 
he was helped to everything to excess ; his glass was 
never allowed to stand, full or empty, one minute. 
The potations were suspended not until, and only while, 
the cloth was laying for supper, during and after which 
they were resumed with renovated energy. Our enter- 
tainer was like the landlord described by Addison ; the 
liquor seemed to have no other effect upon him than 
upon any other vessel in the house. It was not so 
with his Irish guest, who was by this time much fur- 
ther advanced upon the cruise of intoxication than half 
seas over. 

In this state he was conducted to his chamber — a 
fine, lofty Gothic apartment, with a bedstead that 
seemed coeval with the building. I say seemed ; for 
that was by no means the case, it being in reality a 
mocTern piece of structure. It was of dark mahogany, 
with its four posts extending completely to the ceiling 
of the chamber. The bed, however, was not more than 
about two feet from the floor, the better to enable the 
party to get into it. The Irishman, with a good deal 
of assistance, was soon undressed, and had his body 
deposited in this place of repose. All the party then 
retired, wishing him good night, and removing the 
candle for fear of accidents. 

When the door was closed, I was for the first time 
made acquainted with the structure of the bedstead, 
which our host considered as his masterpiece. Upon 
the touching of a spring, outside the ^ door, the 
bed was so acted upon by a pulley, that it ascended 
slowly and smoothly through the four posts, until it 
came within two or three feet of the ceiling. The 
snoring of the Irishman was the signal for touching the 
spring, and he was now at the proper altitude. 

The servants required no instructions how to act. In 
one moment the house was in an uproar; cries of 
" Fire ! Fire !" were heard in different directions. A 
pile of shavings were set in a blaze opposite the win- 
dow where the poor Irishman slept. The landlord's 
voice was continually heard, exclaiming, " Good heav- 
ens ! save the poor Irish gentleman, if possible ; the 
flames have got into the room just under him !" 

At this moment we heard him fall and bellow out. 
A sudden silence took place— every light was extin- 
guished, and the whole house seemed to be buried in 
the most profound repose. The Irishman's voice could 
alone be heard roaring out, in the highest dialect of his 
country, for assistance. 

At length two of the men servants, in their shirts, 
entered the room, with a candle just lit, and yawning, 
as if just aroused from their first sleep. They found 
him sprawling on the floor. 

" Oh dear, sir, what is the matter with you 1" 

" Matter !" says he ; " why isn't the house on fire !" 

" Not at all, sir." 



"What was the reason of cries of fire, then !" 

" Bless you, sir, you must have been dreaming ; why 
there's not so much as a mouse stirring, and his honor 
and the whole family have been asleep these three 
hours !" 

The Irishman now gave up all credit in the testi- 
mony of his own senses. 

" I must ha' been dreaming, indeed, and ha' hurt 
myself by falling out of the bed." 

" Hurt yourself, sir ! — not much, I hope, the bed is 
so low ;" and by this time it had been made to descend 
to its first level. 

The poor Irishman was quite confused; quite 
ashamed at disturbing the family ; begged a thousand 
pardons ; accompanied the servants to the door, closed 
it after them, and was once more left in the dark. 

But the last act of the pantomime was not performed 
The spring had been immediately touched upon closing 
the door, and the bed was soon beyond the reach of our 
guest. We could hear him groping about and uttering 
frequent ejaculations of astonishment. He easily found 
the bed-posts, but it was in vain he would endeavor to 
get in. He moved his hands up and down. His leg 
was often lifted by way of getting in, but always en- 
countered the floor upon its descent. He uttered ex- 
clamations of surprise, not loud, but deep, for fear of 
again disturbing the family. He concluded himself to 
be in the possession of some evil spirit. 

In short when it was found by his silence, that he 
had given up the task as hopeless, and had disposed of 
himself upon one of the chairs, the bed was allowed to 
slide down again ; and, in the morning, he could not 
but express his astonishment at not being able to find 
it in the dark. 



Nelson's Heabt. — Human nature is very frail. No 
man ever had a stronger sense of it, under the influence 
of a sense of justice, than Lord Nelson. He was loth 
to inflict punishment ; and when he was obliged, as he 
called it, " to endure the torture of seeing men flogged," 
he came out of his cabin with a hurried step, ran into 
the gangway, made a bow to the officers, and reading 
the articles of war the culprit had infringed, said : 
" Boatswain, do your duty !" The lash was instantly 
applied, and, consequently, the sufferer exclaimed : 
" Forgive me, admiral — forgive me !" On such an oc- 
casion, Lord Nelson would look round with wild anx- 
iety, and as all his officers kept silence, he would sav : 
" What ! none of you speak for him 1 Avast ! cast him 
off!" And then he added to the culprit: "Jack, in 
the day of battle, remember me !" He became a good 
fellow in future. A poor man was to bo flogged — a 
landsman — and few pitied him. His offence was 
drunkenness. As he was being tied up, a lovely girl, 
contrary to all rules, rushed through the officers, and, 
foiling on her knees, clasped Nelson's hand, in which 
were the articles of war, exclaiming, " Pray, forgive 
him, your honor, and he shall never offend again !" 
" Your pretty face,* said Nelson, " is a security for 
his good behavior. Let him go ! the fellow cannot be 
bad who has such a lovely creature in his care." This 
man rose to be a lieutenant ; his name was William 
Pjre. 



A Chilling Interview. — In Professor Goodrich's 
British Eloquence, we find the following piquant annec- 
dote, illustrative of the ascendancy of Lord Chatham 
over the Earl of Newcastle : — 

" The Earl was a valetudinarian, and he was so fear-v 
ful of taking cold, especially, that he often ordered the . 
windows of the House of Lords to be shut in the hot- 
test weather, while the rest of the peers were suffering 
for the want of breath. On one occasion he called on 
Pitt, who was confined to his bed by the gout, New- 
castle, on being led to the bed-chamber, found the 
room, to his dismay, without fire, on a cold, wintry 
afternoon. He begged to have one kindled, but Pitt 
refused ; it might be injurious to his gout. Newcastle 
drew his cloak around him, and submitted with a pas- 
sable grace. 

" The conference was a long one, and the discussion 
continued until the Earl was actually shivering with 
cold ; when, at last, seeing another bed in the opposite 
corner, he slipped in, and covered himself with the 
bed-clothes. A secretary coming in soon aftcr r found 
the two ministers in this curious predicament, with 
their faces only visible, bandying the argument with 
great earnestness from one bedside to the other." 
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HUSH! 

" I caw scarcely hear," she murmured, 

" For my heart beats loud and fast, 
But surely, in the far, far distance, 
I can hear a sound at last." 
41 It is only the reapers singing, 

As they carry home their sheaves 
And the evening breeze has risen, 
And rustles the dying leaves." 

" Listen ! there are voices talking.** 

Calmly still she strove to speak, 
Yet her voice grew faint and trembling, 
And the red flushed in her cheek. 
*• It is only the children playing 

Below, now their work is done, 
And they laugh that their eyes are daisied 
By the rays of the setting sun." 

Fainter grew her voice, and weaker, 

As with anxious eyes she cried, 
44 Down the avenue of chestnuts, 
I can hear a horseman ride," 
" It is only the deer that were feeding 

In a herd on the clover grass, 
They were startled, and fled to the thicket 
As they saw the reapers pass." 

Now the night arose in silence, 

Birds lay in their leafy nest, 
And the deer couched in the forest, 
And the children were at rest ; 
There was only a sound of weeping 

From watchers around a bed ; 
Bnt rest to the weary spirit, 
Peace to the quiet Dead ! 



GLEANINGS FBOH HISTORY. 

ROMANTIC BBCAPB OF JAKES, DUKE OF YOBK. 

At the surrender of Oxford to the Parliamentary 
forces, in 1646, James, Duke of York, the second son 
of Charles I., fell into the hands of Fairfax, and was 
shortly afterwards, with the Duke of Gloucester and 
the Princess Elizabeth, sent a prisoner to St. James's 
Palace. The romantic manner in which he effected 
his escape from his place of confinement does great 
credit to the ingenuity and presence of mind of one so 
young — for he had not yet completed his fifteenth 
year. 

Having, on two previous occasions, been discovered 
in attempts to effect his escape, he had ever since been 
watched with great vigilance, which, of course, ren- 
dered the third essay the more hazardous. The prin- 
cipal persons in his secret were Colonel Bamfield and 
Mr. George Howard, by whom the necessary prepara- 
tions were made for his flight. 

The " Stuart Papers " give the following account of 
the transaction : — 

" All things being in readiness, the Duke went to 
supper at the usual hour, in the company of his 
brother and sister ; and when supper was ended, they 
went to play at hide-and-seek with the rest of the 
young people in the house. At this childish sport the 
Duke had accustomed himself to play, for a fortnight 
together, every night, and had used to hide himself in 
places so difficult to find, that most commonly they 
were half an hour in searching for him ; at the end of 
which time he usually came out to them of his own 
accord. This blind he laid to cover his design, that 
they might be accustomed to miss him, before he 
really intended his escape ; by which means, when he 
came to practise it in earnest, he was secure of gaining 
that half hour before they could reasonably suspect 
that he was gone. His intention had all the success 
he could desire J . for that night, as soon as they began 
their play, he pretended, according to his custom, to hide 
himself. But instead of so doing, he went first into his 
sister's chamber, and there locked up a little dog that 
used to follow him, that he might not be discovered by 
it ; then, slipping down a pair of back stairs which led 
into the inmost garden— having found means before- 
hand to furnish himself with the key of a back door 
from the said garden into St. James's Park. He there 
found Colonel Bamfield, who waited with a footman, 
ready to receive him, and who brought a cloak, which 
he threw over him, and put on a periwig. From 
thence they went through the Spring Garden, where a 
hackney coach was waiting, which carried them to 
Salisbury House. 

" Pretending that they had business there, the fugi- 
tives alighted from the coach ; but no sooner was the 
driver out of sight, then they proceeded on foot down 
Ivy Lane to the river's side, where they hired a boat, 
and' landed on the south side of London Bridge. 
From hence they hastened to the house of Lee, a sur- 
geon, where a Mrs. Murray was expecting them with 
a suit of female apparel, in which she rapidly attired 



the Duke. Bamfield had hired a large row barge, 
with a cabin in it, in which they proposed to proceed 
down the river, below Gravesend, where a Dutch ves- 
sel was in readiness to sail with them at a moment's 
notice. An accident, however, occurred, which nearly 
frustrated their plans. 

" The owner of the barge, suspecting that the Duke 
was some disguised person of high rank, peeped 
through a cranny in the cabin door, when he perceived 
the young prince with his leg on the table, tying his 
gaiters in so unfeminine a manner that his suspicions 
were thoroughly aroused. Bamfield subsequently dis- 
covering by the change in the man's manner and the 
disinclination which he expressed of proceeding fur- 
ther than Gravesend, that he was aware of at least a 
part of their secret, contrived to purchase his silence. 
Accordingly, on approaching Gravesend, they extin- 
guished their lights, and, lest the sound of the oars 
might discover them, floated past the town with the 
tide. They were fortunate enough to fall in with the 
vessel which was expecting them, and, after a pros- 
perous voyage, arrived in safety at Middleburgh in 
Holland. 



UYBHl YT OKA TULA. 
" The sun (alls into the water." 

A LEGEND OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS. 

THE forest bloomed, and the tall trees rustled their 
leaves courteously when the gentle wind passed 
along. The spring-time, when the snows melt away, 
and the fields look green, and animals are all busy 
again, had come, and it was irresistible. 

Now, it was usual with the chiefs of the Choctaw 
nation to assemble to discuss all matters having interest 
for the well-being of the people, — to allot the districts 
of the hunting-grounds, to make war, and to confirm 
treaties by the pipe of peace. 

( And thus it happened, that in the merry spring- 
time, when friendship is warmest, truest, trustiest, the 
old men of the tribe met the young men in council, for 
the young men proposed changes and reforms which 
the old men were willing to discuss with them. 

All matters having been arranged, the soothing pipe 
went from hand to hand, the old men thanking the 
Great Spirit for the pleasant times of peace, and the 
young men anxiously hoping for many, many years of 
it.- " The Great Spirit," they thought, " is good and 
noble, mild and merciful, strong and unwearying. His 
beginning is like that of the sun, unknown, and bis 
end likewise. Inscrutable both, magnificent all !" 

Hence arose the question : " Whither does the sun 
depart at the close of the day !" 

Then arose the great doctor, and he spoke, but his 
words, like those of many great doctors, were vain and 
doubtful. He sat down, and the last echo of his words 
died in the forest. ' Vain were his words, but sound- 
ing ! 

Then arose an aged chief, renowned for eloquence, 
but he arose and said that he knew nothing of it. 
Confounded was his mind, and he sat down in silence. 

Many of the chiefs arose, and many — nay, all — 
avowed their ignorance. Dark was the object, but 
mighty ! 

Then it was asked : " Is there no way by which the 
matter might be ascertained ! Could the resting-place 
of the weary sun be discovered by a long, long journey 
into the depths of the dark forest, for, far away from 
the haunts of the beaver ; far, far beyond the tribes of 
the nations 1 Was there any warrior in the bands of 
the people of the Choctaws who would depart from 
the hunting-lodges, — would leave the hunting-grounds, 
— and peril himself among the doubtful abodes beyond 
the lodges of the enemy 1" 

Then arose the pride of the warriors, — a youth in 
freshness and activity unsurpassed, patient as the 
beaver, courageous as an Indian only can be : — " I will 
leave my people !" said he ; "I will quit the haunt of 
the beaver, I will depart from the traces of the buffalo, 
I will turn away from the well-beloved lodge of my 
family ; but I will seek the going down of the sun, I 
will win a name for my people, they will find me, 
whom they have benefited and assisted, not unmindful 
of their desire." 

Then he bade them farewell ; and " Bear me in 
remembrance," said he ; " though I am indeed but 
weak in comparison with the task I have to perform, 
yot the Great Spirit shall sustain me, and he will 
gratify my thirst for knowledge ! One day I shall 
return, and all will be well." 



Well remembered was he of the nations, — he of the 
unfaltering purpose ; daily was their conversation of 
him ; daily with the sun did they recollect the thing 
for which he had gone forth. Yet he returned not, 
and the great doctor died, — a man of many words was 
he, but yet ignorant. The old chief died, and the 
great men of the nation, but the young warrior came 
not back again. The people looked for him, the 
prophets prophesied of his coming, but he could not be 
seen. Years passed away, and all the infants of the 
tribes had become white-haired old men, and had gone 
away to the hunting-fields of the Great Spirit, but the 
gallant youth never came again. So long ago had it 
been, that he was forgotten, and the reason of his 
going forth was forgotten, his name was blotted from 
Die scroll of the memories of his tribe. 

Summers, autumns, winters, springs, had passed 
and passed again, and the forest-trees bowed again 
before the gentle breath of the wind. Merry spring- 
time, the time of light hearts, had again come round. 

The nations were assembled, and the pipe passed 
round once more. The men, the women, and the 
children of the tribe were there. Mirth was in each 
eye, gladness in each bosom. Peace and plenty were 
known far and wide in the land. 

Then came tottering in an old man, — a very, very 
old man, with a bent form and a head of snow ; but an 
eye of fire beamed from the wrinkled brow. It was 
the eye of knowledge, — he had suffered, he had toiled, 
he had learnt. 

The people rose up and testified their reverence for 
the old .man. 

"Have ye forgotten me, has the young man who 
sought the resting-place of the sun died out of your 
memory V 

Then the oldest man of the assembly remembered 
the tale which his father had told him, that such a 
thing had happened. 

" Behold," said the traveller, " the man ! I am the 
youthful warrior. I sought the resting-place of the 
sun amidst the solitudes of far-distant hunting-grounds. 
I passed over rocks, over rivers, over prairies, through 
forests, and came to a great water. Standing there 
upon the brink of the shore, I saw the sun descend, 
and fall into the water. I said that I would return, 
and the Great Spirit has guided me back to you. 
Bury me in the land of my fathers. My work is done. 
Farewell all of you !" 

And the old man lay down and died, and the Choc- 
taws preserve his memory in the expression for the 
setting sun : hvshi, the sun, — oka, water, — tula, to fall : 
— The sun falls into the water. 

And as the search for the resting-place of the sun, 
so is the search for knowledge and truth. Sufferings 
are undergone, troubles beset us all, and when we see 
the truth, we find it setting beyond our reach, and 
passing away from us. 



Cardinal Richelieu, amongst all his great occupa- 
tions, found a recreation in violent exercises ; and he 
was once discovered jumping with his servant, to try 
who could reach the highest side of a wall. De Gram- 
mont, observing the cardinal to be jealous of his powers, 
offered to jump with him ; and, in the true spirit of a 
courtier, having made some efforts, which nearly 
reached the cardinal's, confessed the cardinal surpassed 
him. This, was jumping like a politician ; and by this 
means, he is said to have ingratiated himself with the 
minister. 

A Poet's Sentiment. — When Sir Francis Chantrey 
was building his mausoleum, he said to Allen Cunning- 
ham, his friend and principal assistant, that he would 
make the vault large enough to contain him also. 
" No," said Allan, " I should not like, even when I am 
dead, to be so shut up. I would far rather rest where 
the daisies will grow over my head." 

A French maxim declares that the paradox is the 
soul of conversation. Mr. Sumner, in his speech at 
the Hale dinner, gave utterance to a startling speci- 
men of this when he said, " Surely the wrong is not 
less wrong, because it is gigantic." Had a thunder- 
clap broke upon the spacious hall, its effect would hardly 
have been surpassed. 

The most elevated and pure souls cannot hear, even 
from the lips of the most contemptible men, these 
words, friendship, sensibility, virtue, without immedi- 
ately attaching to them all the grandeur of which their 
heart is susceptible.— Jean Paul Richtcr. 
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REPLETE as is the history of our country with 
incidents of the most romantic nature, it has 
often been a matter of surprise to us that no one has 
yet been found to collate and give them in an attrac- 
tive form, disconnected and separated from the great 
amount of statistical, documentary, and diplomatic 
adjuncts, which go to make up the larger portion of 
general History, and render its perusal so tedious to the 
common-place reader- The great mass of our traditional 
history is rapidly being lost to us, as one by one those 
grey-haired veterans of 
a passed day and gene- 
ration are taken from 
us, and posterity will 
look in vain for some 
of the most interesting 
reminiscences of by- 
gone days. So rapid, 
too, has been our 
growth, and so gigan- 
tic the development of 
our energies, that the 
landmarks of our Na- 
tional History are last 
disappearing before the 
grasping hand of Mam- 
mon, and the march of 
improvement ; and our 
children will yet re- 
prove our overween- 
ing love for the al- 
mighty dollar, by ask- 
ing in vain for those 
relies, which, for their 
sakes, we ought to 
cherish with our most 
valued birthrights. 

No subject can be 
more popular among 
the mass of American 
readers than the nar- 
rative of the sufferings 
and privations which 
our Fathers passed 
through, to bequeathe 
to their children those 
inestimable blessings 
we now enjoy. With 
the hope, therefore, 
that the great majority 
of our readers will be 
as much gratified in 
the perusaCas we have 
been in the compila- 
tion thereof, we shall, 
from time to time, pre- 
sent them with a series 
of articles under the 
above caption, which, 
when complete, will 
form a valuable collec- 
tion of National histo- 
rical incidents. 

St. John's Church, Biehmond, Ya. 
This interesting relic of the Revolution, is the 
oldest church in the city of Richmond, and one of 
the first erected in the State. It is a plain wooden 
stucture, cruciform, with a tower, in which very little 
architectural taste has been exhibited, and, were it not 
for the thrilling memories connected with it, would be 
an object of no particular interest, except for its 
antiquity. One circumstance in its history, however, 
has rendered it a shrine sacred to every American, and 
long may it stand as a proud memorial of the patriot- 
ism of Virginia's noble sons. Within its time-honored 
walls, in March, 1775, was assembled the House of 
Burgesses of Virginia, and there it was that Patrick 
Henry, the soul-stirring orator, to whom as much, as 
to any other one man, our country owes the highest 
meed of praise, for having set the ball of revolution in 
motion, made that celebrated speech, so familiar to 
every school-boy. At a time, when others, taking 
counsel of their fears, trembled at the thought of con- 
tending against the gigantic power of the mother 
country, he, energetic and fearless to a fault dared to 



throw the gauntlet of defiance in the teeth of England, 
and exclaim, " Wi must fight ! I repeat it, Sir, we 
must fight ; an appeal to arm*, and to the God of hosts, 
is all that is left us." This was uttered on the occa- 
sion above referred to, in a speech made in defence of 
a series of resolutions condemnatory of the Stamp 
Act, and urging resistance to the arrogant usurpations 
of the British ministry. •• 'Tis vain, Sir, to extenuate 
the matter," said he. " Gentlemen may cry Peace ! 
Peace ! but there is no peace. The war is actually 
begun. The next gale which sweeps from the North 
will bring to our ears the clash of resounding arms. 
Our brethren are actually in the field. Why stand we 
here idle 1 What is it that gentlemen wish * What 



wards became Chief Justice of the United States, 
Mason, the sage, Pendleton, Grayson, Randolph (then 
Governor of the State), Juness, the State Attorney- 
General, and many other luminaries of lesser note. 
Here also was Patrick Henry, who, fearing that the 
Constitution vested too much power in the hands 
of the Chief Magistrate, raised his voice against it. 
Of the one hundred and sixty-eight members then pre- 
sent who voted on the measure, there was only a ma- 
jority of two in favor of it. 

We have no data in regard to the period of time 
when the hall was first used as a Church. With the 
exception, however, of the tower, which is modern, 
the building remains much the same as it was when the 
thrilling eloquence of 
Henry echoed within 
its walls. It stands 
upon what is known as 
Church Hill, about a 
mile below the Capitol ; 
and a stroll among the 
venerable graves and 
embowering shrubbery 
Which surround it, will 
amply repay the visit- 
or, independent of the 
beautiful view from 
the southern slope of 
the hill, and the his- 
torical reminiscences 
connected with the 
church. 
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would they have ? Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as 
to be purchased at the price of chains and slavery 1 
Forbid it, Almighty God ! I know not what course 
others may take, but as for me, Give me Liberty or 
give me Death !" 

No language can adequately convey to the mind the 
startling effect of his burning eloquence. It was 
remarked by those who heard his maiden speech in 
Hanover county Court House, that "he made their 
blood run cold, and their hair rise on end." So was it 
on this occasion. Wirt, his biographer says, " when 
he took his seat, there was no applause, the effect was 
too deep for words.' 1 It is hardly necessary to say, his 
resolutions were carried by a large majority. 

At a later period, the Virginia State Convention to 
ratify the Federal Constitution assembled in this 
place — which appears to have been used solely as a 
public hall, and in that truly honorable body might be 
seen two who subsequently filled the Presidential 
chair (Madison and Monroe), three signers of that 
magna charta of our political freedom, the glorious 
Declaration of Independence; Marshall, who after- 



A Chase Across 
the Pampas.— We now 
entered upon the 
plains, where, for the 
first time, I saw wild 
deer and ostriches ; 
and here we enjoyed 
a glorious chase. We 
were going at rather 
a gentle pace, when 
we came upon a herd 
of deer j they did not 
appear to take much 
notice of us, until we 
were near enough for 
them to hear the mare's 
bell, the sound of 
which attracted their 
notice — for they turn- 
ed their heads, and 
stood with ears erect, 
and their bits of tail 
stiff with expectation. 
We gave. a long tally- 
ho, which sent off both 
horses and deer at a 
killing pace, and being 
compelled, nolens ee- 
Uns, to keep up with 
them, we seemed as if 
in full chase of a troop 
of wild colts. It was 
most princely sport; 
Nimrod himself never 
had a finer cnase. The cattle on the estancia cleared 
out, leaving a broad open space for our coursers, and 
for a long distance we followed, at full speed, a quarry 
composed of colts, deer, and ostriches. Storks, turkey- 
buzzards, and countless flocks of birds, poised on their 
wings, as if astonished at the unwonted sight. At 
length the ostriches and deer parted company, and we 
very gladly saw our tropilla slackening their pace. It 
reminded me of a superstition amongst the natives; 
almost every night, at about the same hour, it is said, 
all the dogs in the country commence a most melan- 
choly howling, as if they were lamenting the dead ; 
and the natives say that this occurs when some spirit 
rides past on his nightly rounds, mounted on a wild 
colt, and driving a troop of horses before him. 



When the host asks, "Will you have any more 
wine, gentlemen 1" you may take it as a pretty broad 
sign that you are expected to " go up-stairs and join 
the ladies," and that his next speech will be, if not in 
those very words, very nearly to that effect 
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[MIITINQ Or THE KINO AND ELIZABETH WOODVILLE.] 



LIVES OF THE 

QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 

BT J. F. SMITH, ESQ. 
Author of" SUafleld Hall," " Minnie Grey," fee. 

ELIZABETH WOODVILLE, QUEEN CONSORT 
OF EDWARD IV. 

CHAPTER I. 

" Girt with many a baron bold ; 
Sublime their ■tar-wreathed fronts they roar, 
And gorgeous dames and statesmen old, 
n bearded majesty appear." Gray. 

TT has been frequently observed that troth is stranger 
J- than fiction. In the sketches of the lives of the 
Qoeens of England, which we are about to introduce to 
our readers, we doubt not but that we shall be able to 
prove that history is more interesting than romance ; for 
we know of no subject so likely to excite the sympathy 
of the young — lead them to the study of the domestic 
manners and customs of their fathers — instruct the 
mind, and elevate the heart, as tho one we have select- 
ed for our task. The history of woman is the history 
of civilization; for if her gentle influence, delicate 
perception of the true and beautiful, gradually softened 
the manners and refined the habits of the noble in his 
hold, the citizen in his burgh, and the boor in his rude 
hut, how much greater must that influence have been 
when exercised from the elevation of a throne. 

Whilst the pages of the old chroniclers and monkish 
writers are filled with the exploits, wars of aggrandise- 
ment and succession, politics or dissensions, which 
marked the reigns of our English monarchs, but little 
notice comparatively has been taken of their consorts ; 
the names of many of them are unknown to the 
general reader, and yet their chequered lives present a 
page as full of adventure, love, sorrow, and suffering, 
as any which the imagination of the romancist has 
created. It is only from rusty records, long-forgotten 
treatises, and family archives that materials for their 
history can be found. Like the pearl seeker, we must 
sift the sand to find the gems. 

In painting the literary portmits of these illustrious 
ladies, we shall adhere with scrupulous fidelity to his- 
tory. But at the same time we claim the artist's pri- 
vilege to arrange the material we have found after our 
own guise ; so that the likeness be a faithful one, true 
taste will never quarrel with the accessories which the 
painter throws into the picture. 

Elizabeth Woodville is supposed to have been born 
in the year 1431 — we say supposed, for there is no 
certainty upon the point. Her mother, a princess of 
the house of Luxembourg, had originally been married 
to the warlike Duke of Bedford, who left her a widow 



at the age of seventeen ; as third lady of realm, she 
was dowered upon the royal domains ; but love levels 
all- distinctions, and Richard Woodville, a young es- 
quire in her late husband's household, considered at 
the time as the handsomest man in the kingdom, won 
her heart whilst employed in the honorable office of 
escorting the widow of his late master to England, and 
soon after they were privately married. 

The duchess's dower was forfeited on the discovery 
of her marriage, but on her petition to Parliament it 
was restored. Grafton Castle was her principal resi- 
dence, and here Elizabeth was born some years before 
her mother's marriage was made public ; hence the un- 
certainty aa to the date of her birth 

On the death of Queen Catherine, who had espoused 
a simple Welsh gentleman named Owen Tudor, and 
the Queen-Dowager Joanna, the Duchess of Bedford, 
as the wife of Richard Woodville was still styled, be- 
came the first lady in England, and remained so till 
the arrival of the unfortunate Margaret of Anjou, the 
queen of Henry VI., through whose influence she 
caused her husband to be created first baron, and finally 
Earl Rivers. 

Her lovely daughter Elizabeth was named maid of 
honor to her majesty about the same time. 

The first lover of the future Queen of England was 
a valiant knight, Sir Hugh Johns, who had greatly dis- 
tinguished himself in the wars in France. But how- 
ever brave as a soldier, he was but a timid wooer, and 
employed the intercession of the Duke of York, pro- 
tector of the kingdom, and Richard Neville, Earl of 
Warwick, better known as the King-maker. Two sin- 
gular letters are still extant, in which the above-named 
powerful nobles recommended the suit of the amorous 
knight to the fair Mistress Woodville. Doubtless the 
lady had other suitors, but history is silent respecting 
them. 

Few women admire a bashful lover ; they prefer a 
bold, frank-spoken gallant who can plead for himself. 
The young maid of honor, although of royal descent, 
had no taste to be wooed by proxy. Sir Hugh was for- 
mally rejected, and the hand he so vainly sought was 
bestowed upon John Gray, the heir of the house of 
Ferrers of Groby, and possessor of the ancient domain 
of Bradgate, a noble family attached to the Lancaste- 
rian party. 

Elizabeth bore her husband, who succeeded to the 
title of Lord Ferrers by the death of his father, in 
1457, two sons, both of them born at Bradgate. 

During the war of the roses, Lady Ferrers accompa- 
nied her youthful husband in his campaigns, till he fell 
mortally wounded at the battle of St. Albans, where 
he commanded the cavalry. According to the chroni- 
clers of the period, he was a gallant general, and con- 
tributed materially to the victory by his personal cour- 
age on that memorable occasion. 

On the downfall of the house of Lancaster, the vic- 
torious Yorkists confiscated the possessions of the help- 
less widow, who, with her two infants, found a refuge 
in Grafton Castle, the dower of her mother, where she 
remained in the deepest retirement, mourning the loss 
of the lover of her youth' and either of her children, 
as woman mourns the extinction of the first dreams of 
the heart — the clouding of the sunlight of her exut- 



How beautiful in its devotion — how strong in its dis- 
interestedness — is the sentiment of maternity in the 
heart of woman ! At its voice the widowed heart sub- 
dues the throbbing! of its agonies — the feeble find en- 
ergy — the desolate hope. What the youthful widow 
in all probability would have lacked courage to attempt 
even for herself, she accomplished for her children — 
the restoration of the confiscated inheritance of Brad- 
gate. 

On hearing that Edward IV., the youthful heir of 
the house of York — and confessedly one of it, if not the 
handsomest man in his dominions — was hunting in 
Whittlebury Forest, in the immediate neighborhood of 
Grafton, she resolved to present herself before him, and 
implore his- commiseration for her children. Tradition 
still marks the spot where she waited for the approach 
of the gallant monarch. Holding her fatherless boys 
by the hand, she stood under the shelter of a magnifi- 
cent oak, whose hollow trunk — known by the name of 
the Queen's Oak — remains even to the present day, a 
record and a witness of the past. 

Wo can well imagine the young king, in the full 
pride of manhood, attended by a train oi youthful no-' 
bles, startled in the full ardor of the chase by the 
beautiful apparition before him. Tradition has not left 
us the exact words in which the widowed lady addressed 
him ; and what imagination can supply a mother's elo- 
quence ! Perhaps some of his more prudent courtiers 
whispered in his ear the impolicy of listening to her 
prayer ; but the beauty of the pleader, the romance of 
the interview, had more power over the amorous heart 
of Edward than all their prudent suggestions. If for 
an instant he turned aside — it was but for an instant 
— the imploring look, the mute entreaty of her tearful 
eye fascinated him, and the prayer of the petitioner 
was granted. Bradgate was restored to her children, 
and the first gleam of sunshine her widowed heart had 
known gladdened the mourning supplicant. 

Not only was the suit obtained, but with it the heart 
of the conqueror. 

The Dowager Duchess of Bedford, the mother of 
Elizabeth, was one of the cleverest women of the age. 
So successful was she in her undertakings, that men 
attributed to sorcery that which waa only the result of 
experience, tact, and great strength of mind. It was 
not the first time that the same accusation had been 
brought against the members of the house of Luxem- 
bourg, whose head occupied the imperial throne. They 
were supposed to have been descended and inherited 
their magical power from a pretended ancestress, Melu- 
sina, a nymph of the Rhine. The tradition was uni- 
versally behoved in Germany, where many of the 
princes of the family have a serpent — the device of the 
fabled nymph — in their blazon. 

The experienced matron was no sooner made ac- 
quainted with her daughter's conquest, than she took 
the direction of affairs into her own hands. Edward, 
there is little doubt, would have possessed the fair 
widow on his own terms ; but she spiritedly repulsed 
him, by showing that, if not good enough to be his 
wife, she was still too good to be his mistress. Her 
beauty, modest deportment, and gentle resistance to 
his impetuous passion, as the clever mother had cal- 
culated!, so increased his love, that it vanquished 
all other considerations, and he offered her his hand. 
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The marriage, which was secret, was solemnized at 
Grafton, near Stony Stratford, on the first of May, 
1464. None was present but the Duchess of Bedford, 
the priest, two gentlewomen, and a young man to help 
the priest to sing. 

Secret as were the visits of the youthful husband to 
/Grafton, the rumor of his .marriage soon became whis- 
pered at court. Amongst the personages most offended 
by it were the king's mother, the proud Duchess of 
York, and the famous Earl of Warwick; both of 
whom exerted their influence over the mind of Edward 
to prevent its being acknowledged His betrothment 
to Lady Eleanor Butler, the daughter of the great 
Earl of Shrewsbury, was urged as a reason to invali- 
date the union. 

It is impossible to say how far their intrigues might 
have succeeded, had the prudent Duchess of Bedford 
given time for the king's passion for her daughter to 
cool. By her advice, the yet unacknowledged queen 
presented herself before her husband, arrayed in the 
dress in which he first beheld her, and, falling on her 
knees, prayed permission to retire to a religious house. 

" A religious house, Bessy !" repeated the king — 
for that was the name by which, according to the poet 
Skelton, Edward was accustomed to call her in the mo- 
ments of endearment — " What, in the name of our lady, 
hath put such thoughts into thy heart 1" 

" Alas ! sweet prince and lord," replied the well-tu- 
tored Elizabeth, " mine enemies prevail. Even in the 
palace of my husband I am looked upon as a wanton ; 
instead of being treated like the first of English ma- 
trons, my name is made a sport of by those who should 
respect me!" % 

" Name them !" exclaimed the incensed monarch, at 
the same time swearing the usual oath of the Planta- 
genets, that they should rue it in every vein of their 
false hearts. " Name them, ladybird !" 

But the fair suppliant was too prudent for that ; her 
only reply was tears and sighs — woman's true arms 
when she would mould the man who loves her to her 
will. Her distress only augmented her beauty in the 
eyes of her loving husband ; clasping her in his arms 
passionately, he kissed away her tears, and vowed 
that very day should end all uncertainty upon the 
subject. 

" Go, Bessie !" he said ; return to thy chamber ; ar- 
ray thyself in cloth of state and ermine ; bid thy tire- 
woman deck thee like a queen — for, by my halidome, 
before the sun is four-and-twenty-hours older, thou 
shalt be acknowledged such, or many a proud heart 
shall be laid low for it!" 

Elizabeth, now all smiles and gladness, took leave 
of her royal husband, but not before — with a disinter- 
estedness, real or pretended, which only charmed him 
the more, and confirmed his resolution — she had en- 
treated nim not to weigh her wishes and sufferings 
against his own security. 

" Fear not, Bessie," he replied, as he led her to the 
door of the royal closet, and kissed her on the cheek ; 
" it is time we broke our leading strings !" 

This was in allusion to the powerful Earl of War- 
wick, the chief opponent of the public acknowledgment 
of his marriage, to whose influence Edward was prin- 
cipally indebted for the possession of his throne. 

No sooner had Elizabeth departed, than Edward 
summoned his younger brother, the Duke of Clarence 
to his presence, and commanded him, as soon as the 
council should be assembled to surround the chamber 
with armed men, and see that the posts were doubled, 
— a direction which the prince proceeded to comply 
with. 

The matrimonial episode which' we have endeavored 
to describe, occurred at an early hour on the morning 
of Michalemas Day, 1464, in the ancient Palace of 
Reading, where the young king had for some time held 
his court. 

A council of peers had that very day been convoked 
there. Amongst them were the Duke of Norfolk, the 
Earls of Shrewsbury, Rivers, Kent, and Warwick. 

The peers had been some time assembled in the 
council chamber, waiting the arrival of the king. War- 
wick was in the act of addressing them upon the sub- 
ject of his marriage, when the doors were thrown open, 
and Edv/ard, leading Elizabeth by the hand, entered 
the assembly. Her majesty wore, a crown of rich jew- 
els, ornamented with the fleur-de-lis, upon her head ; 
beneath it her golden hair fell in many curls downhcr 
back ; in the only authentic report extant of her, it is 
represented as reaching to her knees. Her dross was 
of purple and gold, with a train bordered with ermine. 



Leading her to the throne amidst the silence of the 
assembled peers, the king waited till she was seated ; 
when he advanced to the council table, and addressed 
them : 

" My good lords," he said, " I here present you my 
lawful wedded wife, Queen-consort of England, to re- 
ceive your homage and congratulations. If any busy 
malcontent, objects that her lineage is inferior to mine, 
be it remembered that her mother is of the imperial 
house of Luxemburg ; and if the Duchess of Bedford 
was thought sufficiently noble to wed the brother of 
Henry V., I see no good and sufficient reason why her 
daughter should not be my helpmate. But be that as 
it may — it is too late now to consider the question. 
She is my true and loving queen ; and, by God's help 
and my good sword* I will maintain her such, against 
all gainsayers." 

In the timid grateful glance of the beautiful Eliza- 
beth, the chivalrous monarch received the best reward 
for his generous resolution. 

Casting a haughty look of defiance towards Warwick, 
he called to the attendants to throw open the great 
doors at the lower end of the hall, that every one might 
witness the solemn recognition of her majesty by the 
council. His command was obeyed, and the assem- 
bled nobles saw that the ante-chamber was filled with 
armed men, devoted partizans of the house of York, 

"Long live the queen! broke from the crowd of 
idlers. " Death to her enemies." 

The hint was not thrown away. First, Thomas 
Howard, Dnke of Norfolk, the second of that family 
who bore the title, approached the throne, and, kissing 
the hand of Elizabeth, did her homage. Westmore- 
land, Rivers, Kent, and other peers, followed in suc- 
cession. At last, the haughty Earl of Warwick, the 
wily King-maker, as he was properly called, seeing 
that resistance would be useless, wisely took his part, 
and proffered his congratulations with a grace which 
touched the heart of Edward ; although there is little 
doubt, but, at the very instant he did so, his subtle 
brain engendered the scheme of vengeance which af- 
terwards plunged England in all the horrors of a civil 
war, drove Edward foe awhile from his throne, and 
obliged his queen to claim the only protection which 
in those lawless times could effectually interpose be- 
tween power and its victim — the church. 

With the accession of Warwick, all idea of opposi- 
tion to the recognition of the marriage ceased ; the 
earl and Edward embraced; and a general cry of 
" Long live the queen !" " Long live the queen !" broke 
from the whole assembly. 

That same day, Elizabeth was conducted by her 
brother-in-law, the Duke of Clarence to the Abbey of 
Reading, and was there publicly declared queen, the 
members of the council and principal nobility attend- 
ing her. 

At the tournaments and fetes which took place on 
the king's marriage being thus publicly acknowledged, 
the new queen presided, attended by her mother and 
several of her unmarried sisters, whom the crafty old 
duchess, with her daughter's assistance, soon, how- 
ever, contrived to mate with the richest nobility in the 
land. Margaret Woodville married the heir of the 
Earl of Arundel, Catharine, the Duke of Buckingham, 
Jaquetta, the Earl of Kent ; and her majesty's eldest 
brother wedded, for her great wealth, the Dowager 
Duchess of Norfolk, then in her eighty-first year, an 
alliance which rendered the queen more unpopular 
with the ancient nobility than even her own marriage 
and unexpected elevation had done. 

Previous to the coronation of Elizabeth, which was 
appointed to take place in the Royal Abbey at West- 
minster, on the 25th of May, Edward employed all his 
influence with Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, 
to induce the warlike potentate to send a sovereign 
prince of the house of Luxemberg to England, to as- 
sist at the ceremony, in order to convince the citizens 
of London, and the people, that the queen came of a 
royal house. His negotiations were successful. Ten 
days before the coronation, the Count of St. Pol, great 
uncle of Elizabeth, attended by a hundred knights and 
their esquires, landed in England, to the great content- 
ment of the king and the intriguing Duchess of Bed- 
ford, who, ever since her marriage with Richard 
Woodville, had been disowned by her indignant rela- 
tives. In fact, this very Count of St. Pol, whose arri- 
val caused her so much joy, had publicly declared, that 
if ever he caught his niece or her husband in France, 
he would wipe out the stain in their blood, — a threat 
which, from his well-known pride and cruel disposi- 



tion, had it ever been in his power, in all likelihood he 
would have fulfilled. 

The arrival of this petty sovereign prince, and his 
train of knights, answered a double purpose. It served 
to convince the nation that, by the mother's side, at 
least, the new-made queen came of a princely race ; 
and to force obedience, should any opposition occur, 
either from the nobles or citizens, to her being recog- 
nised as queen-consort of the realm, Edward regularly 
paid the count for his attendance, and the knights who 
accompanied him as well, as he would have done any 
other noble or gentleman engaged in his service — the 
manners of the age permitting such mercenary arrange- 
ments. 

Fortunately all passed over without opposition. The 
queen was solemnly crowned on the day appointed, at 
Westminster, in the presence of the principal nobility 
of the realm. All for the present, seemed fair ; but 
the storm was gradually gathering in the distance, 
whose bursting was to drive her husband from his 
throne, and Elizabeth to claim sanctuary in the pre- 
cincts of the very church where she had been annointed 
Queen-consort of England. 



CHAPTER II. 

" Heard ye the din of battle brsv ? 
Lance to lance and horse to hone ; 
Long years of havoc urge their destined coarse ; 
And thus the kindred squadrons mow their way." 

Gray. 

THE birth of a daughter, who was born at West- 
minster in 1446, and who was christened Eliza- 
beth, after her mother, consolidated the influence of the 
queen over the heart of Edward. Proud of having 
given an heiress to the throne, her imprudence knew 
no bounds — she even ventured to offend the all-power- 
ful Earl of Warwick, who had already so many causes 
of complaint against her, by marrying her eldest son, 
by Sir John Grey, to the heiress of the Duke of Exeter, 
although the lady had been long affianced to the 
nephew of the man who had placed the crown upon 
her husband's brow. This anxious desire to enrich 
her family rendered the queen extremely unpopular in 
England, where the name of Woodville was universally 
execrated. 

But the crowning folly of all was the refusal of the 
king's assent to the marriage of his brother Clarence 
with the daughter of the Earl of Warwick— the Lady 
Isabel, to whom Edward himself, there is every reason 
to suppose, at one time had been affianced. 

^ The storm whfch had so long been gathering at a 
distance, at last broke out in Yorkshire, where the peo- 
ple rose under the command of Robin Ridsdale — a 
name which concealed an exiled noble devoted to the 
Lancashire cause. 

Warwick and Clarence withdrew themselves from 
court, and finally appeared in arms against the king, 
whose troops they defeated at Edgecote. 

The day after the battle, a couple of fugitives were 
making, their way through the forest of Dean. The 
elder, a man about sixty, still retained marks of great 
personal beaatyf His companion, who was in the first 
pride of manhood, strongly resembled him. They were 
father and son — Sir Richard Woodville, high treasurer 
of England, father of the Queen, and her eldest brother 
John. 

"What is to be done!" demanded the old man, who 
for the last hour had been urging his jaded steed to 
proceed; "our pursuers gain upon us, and we have 
little mercy to expect if we fall into their hands." 

"Take mv steed, father, and fly!" said the young 
man; "he is still fresh enough to bear you from the 
reach of your enemies." 

"No, John— no!" replied the knight; "little mat- 
ters where the gnarled oak falls, so the green sapling 
escapes the shock. It has arrived as I predicted. 
Your mother's pride and sister's weakness have raised 
us foes in every county and shire of England.' 

"They will not'dare to " 

" Tut !" interrupted his parent ; " what will not men 
dare to do, with arms in their hands- and evil passions 
in their hearts 1 Warwick has never forgiven the dis- 
appointment of his ambitious hopes of seeing his daugh- 
ter Isabel Queen of England; Clarence, his brother's 
unwise refusal of his marriage— a marriage," added 
the speaker, "that might have healed all, had Eliza- 
beth and her mother but yielded to it." 

" Perhaps it is not too late ! ' observed the son. 
Digit CofUinMvKmpagea. )fflC 
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OUR FASHION DEPARTMENT. 



TT is our determination to render the Fashion De- 
-*- partment of The New York Journal complete be- 
yond anything hitherto attempted in this country. 
Letters from Paris, half French and half English, we 
do not consider all that is desirable for an American 
lady. With quick perceptions of the beautiful, and no 
inconsiderable originality, our Fashions, like all things 
else, should have a degree of nationality. Like ail the 
world, our models must for a long time be taken from 
Paris, but their adoption and adaptation should be 
regulated by taste purely American. 

In the ball-room and parlor, American ladies com- 
pare favorably with the best attired French women in 
like situations. But there has been a want of judg- 
ment in adopting foreign fashions for carriage and 
street — dresses which render us objects of just criti- 
cism to transatlantic travellers. Our street and car- 
riage dresses are too much alike. While a degree of 
richness and elegance, approaching full dress, is desir- 
able for the carriage, good taste would render the 
promenade costume simple and neat in the extreme. 
It is not a mark of refinement when a lady appears in 
Broadway, or any other public thoroughfare, sweeping 
the pavements with the rich brocade or velvet of a 
demi train. There is a sense of unfitness which is 
incompatible with refinement — a palpable proof of 
extravagance, which no well educated person can ever 
witness with pleasure, even in our own land, which is 
beginning to be celebrated for its reckless waste of 
money. 

There is no country in which the national taste 
so nearly approaches that of Paris as America. The 
English are too ponderous, too purely national, ever to 
obtain that graceful elegance which we so readily 
adopt. The greatest evil among us is a preference for 
expense over simple elegance — a desire to dazzle by 
the richness of our attire, rather than charm by its 
grace. 

The French woman never fells into this mistake ; 
she selects that which is most becoming to her com- 
plexion, form, and style, and thus always appears fresh 
as a rose and graceful as a cloud; by a cultivated 
taste she secures to herself all the fascinations of 
beauty without the reality. Brought up among 
objects of the highest art, allowed free range in the 
noble picture galleries of Paris, she imperceptibly 
blends the inspirations gathered there with the adorn- 
ments of her person, and with her, dress really be- 
comes one of the fine arts. 

It is this which gives the Parisian ladies a reputa- 
tion for beauty which few of them possess. With our 
delicate perception of the beautiful, added to the ex- 
quisite style of female loveliness to be found every- 
where in our own country, and there alone, the reputa- 
tion which the women of America now enjoy as 
among the most beautiful, would be enhanced a hun- 
dred fold. 

It is not that our milliners and dressmakers are de- 
ficient in artistic taste, or the means of cultivating it ; 
the first they possess equal to others, the last, suffi- 
cient for excellence. But the fault lies in the method 
of wearing and arranging a toilet in the fashionable 
belle herself. If she has cultivated no correct eye for 
form, or judgment in the blending or contrasting 
colors, what art of the modiste can render her toilet 
complete 1 

If she is regardless of the fitness of things, and in- 
sists upon sweeping the streets with a silk dress that 
costs four dollars a yard, what amount of fine taste in 



the person who composed the dress for another place 
and purpose can save it from vulgarity 1 

In Paris a love of the fine arts enters every depart- 
ment of domestic and fashionable life. There, genius 
and taste are not the hand-maids of wealth, but wealth 
is the hand-maid of genius ; the material is used to 
embellish the ideal. It is the substance to the soul. 
Here the case is too often reversed. It will be the ob- 
ject of this journal not only to impart the latest 
fashions from abroad, in all their detail, but to deal 
with the whole subject as a branch of the Fne Arts, 
which it truly is ; all that is graceful and artistic in 
foreign importations we shall faithfully lay before our 
readers, not forgetting, however, that we are a nation 
ourselves, with distinct national traits and habits, that 
must claim original thought and peculiar adaptation. 

We cannot remain mere copyists, and if we could, 
without that thorough cultivation which produces 
originality, it is impossible to copy the most beautiful 
thing well. While we gather all that is most graceful 
and worthy of imitation from abroad, it will be our ob- 
ject to excite ideas of originality, to cultivate our na- 
tive perceptions of the beautiful in all those avenues, 
where beauty, brightens our domestic life. 

While we intend to render a full and detailed 
account of every shade and change of fashion, our 
readers will excuse us if we sometimes give the sub- 
ject a higher and broader range of thought than is 



July, of course, finds the fashionable world in tis- 
sues and gossamers. Dresses are made of the finest 
muslins, grenadines and bareges, plain and satin- 
striped, or in rich colors. Silk tissues and muslins, 
indeed all materials of a cloud-like texture, are in de- 
mand. These materials are generally flounced, the 
lighter materials requiring an increased number of 
flounces, varying from one almost as deep as the skirt, 
to five, as the taste may demand. 

For visiting toilets, silk is usually worn. These 
dresses are made lower than formerly at the throat. 
The corsage is open in front, and edged with velvet 
and black lace, where those materials are admissible. 
The waists are still slightly pointed in front, and 
basques remain in fashion, richly edged with lace. 
Pagoda sleeves slashed three or four times, edged with 
lace and garnished with bows of riband, usually ac- 
companying the basques. Scarf mantillas of silk, 
tulle or lace, or the first and last materials intermin- 
gled, are among the most graceful garments worn. 

Bonnets are worn smaller than last month, and 
made of the. most transparent material. The crowns 
are round, leaning far back, almost upon the wearer's 
neck, and a favorite trimming is formed of the most 
diminutive flowers, traversing the brim and falling in 
soft spray on each side. 

We give but a brief glimpse of the Fashions here, 
intending a more minute description, which will be 
illustrated, in a future number. 



LxARNHfo. — It doth invest us with grand and glori- 
ous privileges, and grant to us a largess of beatitude. 
We enter our studies and enjoy a society which we 
alone can bring together. We raise no jealousy by 
conversing with one in preference to another ; we give 
no offence to the most illustrious by questioning him 
as long as we will, and leaving as abruptly. Diversity 
of opinion raises no tumult in our presence ; each in- 
terlocutioner stands before us, speaks or is silent, and 
we adjourn or decide the business at our leisure. 
Nothing is past which we desire to be present ; and 
we enjoy by anticipation somewhat like the power 
which I imagine we shall possess hereafter, of sail- 
ing on a wish from world to world. — Walter Savage 
Lander. 



A SOUTH-AMERICAN MAIDEN TO HER LOVER. 

Thb surf is beating on the bar, 

The hidden rocks resound 
With the load billows' angry war, 

And waves that foam around. 

Sweeps on the shore, the curling swell, 
The winds, tumultuous rave ; 

And wilt thou bid the shore farewell, 
And dare to stem that wave ? 

Why wilt thou try the maddened seat 

Has then that rocky isle 
Allurements sweeter yet for thee 

Than thy loved maiden's smile ? 

I fear for thee, my lover true, 

I fear yon angry tide — 
Launch not to-day thy light canoe, 

Nor leave thy maiden's side. 



EXPRESS. 

We move in the elephantine row ; 
The races of our friends retire ; 
The roof withdraws : and quaintly flow 
The curtsying lines of magic wire. 
With doubling snd redoubling beat, 
We swiftly glide, ever more fleet. 

By flower-knots, shrubs, and slopes of grass, 

Cat walls of rock with ivy stains, 
Through winking arches swift we pass, 
And flying, meet the flying rains: 

Whirr gone ! 

We hurry on ! 

Trim corn-fields ; klne in pleasant less ; 

A hamlet, lane,' or spire, or pond ; 
Long hedge-rows ; counter-changing trees ; 
The blue and steady hills beyond. 
House, platform, post 
Flash— and we are lost. 

Smooth-edged canals ; snd mills on brooks, 

And granges, busier than they seem, 
Rose-crusted ; or of graver looks, 
Rich with old tile and motley 1 
Clay ridge, 
Hollow bridge. 

Grey vapor surges, whirled by wind 
Of roaring tunnels, dark and long ; 
Then sky and landscape uneon fined ; 
Then scattered towns where workers throng ; 
The whistle shrill 
Controls our will. 

Broad vents, and chimneys tall as masts. 

With heavy flags of streaming smoke ; 

Brick mazes ; fiery furnace-blasts ; 

Walls, waggons, gritty heaps of coke ; • 

And now our ponderous rank 

Glides in with hiss and clank. 

Swift was our boldly-measured course 

Athwart a tranquil, busy land, 
Subdued by long and painful force 
Of plotting head and plodding hand. 
Men neither strong nor sage 
Have wonderous heritage! 



A SCENE IV THE LIFE OF TORQTJATO TAS80. 

BY HISS PABDOX. 

r' was evening ; and a bright moon, riding through 
a sky whose deep blue was unsullied bj a single 
cloud shed its flood of clear, cold light over the city of 
Florence ; brought into strong and bold relief the out- 
line of the lofty hills by which it is partially surround- 
ed ; gave to the villa-studded plain, which stretches to- 
wards Pisa, the aspect of a sheet of molten silver ; 
made the fairy bridge of the Trinity look like a band 
of ivory linking together the two shores of the lovely 
Arno, whose mimic waves were dancing and crisping 
beneath the splendor of the hour; slept upon the 
lofty tower of the cathedral ; and relieved, by its 
bright flakes of light, and the long, deep shadows with 
which they were contrasted, the heavy Tuscan archi- 
tecture of the ducal palace. 

In a spacious apartment of that re^a 1 habitation, 
and beside a high-arched casement, which was widely 
opened to admit the moonlight that poured across the 
tapestry-covered floor, sat a lady, so beautiful that, al- 
though forty summers had already passed over her 
head, and that the traces of both care and passion 
were written upon her brow, she 6cemcd to have defied 
alike time and trial to rob her of her haughty and ex- 
celling loveliness. It was the Grand Duchess of Tus- 
cany, the wife of Francesco Medici, the celebrated 
worthless Bianci Capella, of whom it has been said by 
an accomplished writer of the present day, that " her 
story was a romance, and her death a tragedy." Fur- 
ther within the chamber, and beyond the influence of 
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the cold light which rested upon the person of the 
lady, reclined a man, some four or five years her ju- 
nior, whose lofty and well-proportioned figure gave a 
promise of strength and vigor, which was negatived 
by the worn and languid, although handsome counten- 
ance above it. The extraordinary magnificence of his 
dress, and the majestic grace of his bearing, would at 
once have distinguished him as the sovereign of the 
grand duchy, and the representative of the princely 
Fine of the Medici, without the witness of the elabo- 
rately-carved shield, bearing the arms of his house, by 
which the tall back of the large oaken chair in which 
he sat was surmounted, and which was fully revealed 
in the strong light of a silver lamp, that was sus- 
pended from the ceiling immediately above it. He 
held a paper in his hand, upon which he occasionally 
drooped his heavy eyes — though rather, as it seemed, 
instinctively, than from any inclination to decipher its 
contents. 

But there was yet another individual in the cham- 
ber, standing a few paces distant from the regal pair, 
and Immediately in front of the grand duchess, whose 
nobility, based upon a genius which was to render 
him immortal, was, nevertheless, not sufficiently re- 
cognised at that moment to entitle him to a seat m so 
august a presence. The person in question wore a 
plain dress of black velvet, fitted closely to his tall and 
clastic figure, which was gracefully rather than power- 
fully moulded, and was principally conspicuous for 
the exquisite symmetry of his limbs, and lor a certain 
expression of lofty and powerful intellect, which made 
him. despite the elevated rank and sumptuous apparel 
of his companions, by far the most prominent and in- 
teresting figure of the group. If, however, this were 
the first impression produced by the appearance of the 
individual under mention, a second glance complicated 
the feeling of the observer — for there was a wild and 
wandering expression in his large, deep eye, and an 
occasional restlessness in his manner, which told that 
the flame within burned at times too fiercely for the 
goodly lamp from whence it emanated, and that it had 
been fed so lavishly as to endanger all within the 
sphere of its influence. 

Such was Torquato Tasso, as, in the year 1585, the 
immortal author of " Gerusalemme Liberata," stood 
suppliant before the sovereigns of Tuscany. 

The ducal houses of Medici and Ferrara had been 
long at feud, and Tasso had warmly espoused the par- 
ty of his friend and patron, Alphonso, Duke of Ferrara, 
to whom in terms of grateful affection, he had dedi- 
cated his wondrous epic ; whose sister he had loved 
even to madness, and in whose cause ho had put forth 
several writings, in which he had deeply wounded the 
pride of the Florentine nobility. The aberration of 
intellect of which he had been occasionally the victim 
since the discovery of his ill-fated passion, and the 
imprisonment by which it was followed, had so 
thoroughly unsettled his tastes and habits, that, pur- 
sued by imaginary evils, he had wandered to Turin, to 
Rome, and thence to Sorrento ; but the magnet 
around which all the deepest feelings of his nature un- 
. ceasingly revolved, drew him back once more to Fer- 
rara, where the violence of his passion for the Prin- 
cess Leonora displayed itself so publicly, that he was 
carried as a lunatic to the Hospital of St. Anne. The 
hypochondriacal malady deepened upon him in his 
compulsory solitude ; but conscious that his incarcera- 
tion, far from originating in vindictiveness on the part 
of Alfonso, had been designed by that prince rather as 
a boon than a punishment, he employed his weary 
leisure in writing letters to the Italian courts, implor- 
ing their interference to terminate a captivity which 
he believed to be rapidly undermining his reason. His 
entreaties were at length complied with ; and on the 
occasion of the marriage of Donna Virginia di Medici 
with Don D'Este, Tasso withdrew to Mantua, and a 
short time afterwards, when a reconciliation was ef- 
fected between the houses of Medici and Ferrara, the 
Grand Duchess of Tuscany having expressed a wish 
to see the author of " Gerusalemme," he was invited 
to Florence by the sovereign, who seldom suffered a 
request of Bianca to remain unsatisfied : while Tasso, 
on his side, probably feeling that Ferrara was no 
longer to him the home which it had once been, and 
still imbued with the love of wandering, which had of 
late years formed so conspicuous a feature in his cha- 
racter, readily yielded himself to the invitation, and 
was so courteously received by the beautiful Bianca, 
that after celebrating her attractions in a score of 
deathless lyrics, he resolved to offer his services to 



Francis, and to attach himself to the court of Tus- 
cany. 

As the project presented itself, he ascertained that 
the Delia Cruscan Academy, which had constituted it- 
self the supreme court of criticism in Italy — perhaps 
partly moved by a desire to insure its own popularity 
among the patricians of Florence, whom he had so 
deeply offended — had resolved to subject to the ordeal 
of their shallow and verbal analysis the " Gerusalem- 
me ;" and great as was the contempt in which he indi- 
vidually held their decisions, Tasso was nevertheless 
aware that their verdict might operate unfavorably 
upon the mass of his countrymen, who were either 
too indolent or too prejudiced to form their own un- 
biased judgment upon a work into which he had 
woven the brightest portion of his genius. Can it be 
wondered at that this reflection gave strength to his 
determination ! He hesitatated no longer. He at once 
addressed a letter to Francis, in which he implored his 
protection against the attacks which he had been 
taught to expect, and which were to involve both his 
person and his writings ; and in return for this conde- 
scension, he volunteered to devote all his energies, 
both of body and mind, to the interests of Tuscany. 
But the grand duke had severely felt the affront which 
Tasso had offered to the Florentine aristocracy : and 
not even the entreaties of his consort could shake his 
resolution for revenge upon the unhappy poet. Vani- 
ty, ambition, and tho love of power, alike urged 
Bianca to persevere in her endeavor to procure the re- 
ception of Tasso as an accredited member of the 
court. Everv endeavor, both on her part and on that 
of the poet himself, had hitherto failed ; and it had 
been with considerable difficulty that the grand duke 
had been induced to grant the interview which we are 
about to describe, and which had commenced by a pre- 
sentation of the petition which Francis held in his 
hand, and over which, as he received it from the poet, 
he had glanced his eye listlessly, and with a stolid 
expression of countenance, which almost rendered 
words superfluous : " I cannot entertain the prayer 
with honor to myself," he said, coldly, as he slowly 
raised his heavy eyelids, and looked from the paper 
which he held towards the poet ; " for not even your 
skill, sir bard, can blind me to the fact, that we of 
Florence are indebted to the reconciliation, which we 
have just effected with the house of Ferrara, for the 
proffer of Torquato Tasso's services. 

" I came to Florence by your highness's invitation," 
was the somewhat haughty reply. 

" I admit the fact ; but it is not the less certain that 
in the feud which has so long divided the courts of 
Ferrara and Tuscany, you have little served my inter- 
ests either by word or pen ; and surely yoa, tho friend 
of princes and the lyrist of royal dames, would not 
lean your fortunes upon the nobili artisti of Florence, 
or il giogo dclla nuova tirannide delta casa Medici — I 
believe that I do not err in thus reporting your own 
words 1" 

" We must try to balance the intemperance of his 
language in the brilliancy of his genius," said Bianca, 
with a gracious smile, intended to blunt the edge of 
the grand duke's sarcasm ; •• Suffer the graceful com- 
positions which he has lately addressed to myself, my 
lord, to counteract, in your mind, the hasty expres- 
sions wrung from him by party feeling. " 

" If report wrong him not," pureed Francis, who 
evidently entertained a great distaste for the poet, " his 
homage to the sex does not always confine itself to 
adulatory sonnets— even where the strong barriers of 
birth and station might compel him to a more guarded 
worship ; and your highness has rather to thank his 
necessities than his sincerity for the verbal incense 
which he has offered at your shrine." 

As the grand duke spoke, Tasso advanced a couple 
of paces towards him : his eye burnt with light, his 
lofty figure dilated, and he crushed between his hands 
the velvet cap which he had withdrawn on his entrance 
into the apartment, Every nerve quivered, and his 
beauty was almost fearful as he shook back the dark 
mass of curling hair which fell low along his cheeks, 
while a smile, that was half bitterness and half de- 
fiance, played about his lip. The eyes of Francis were 
fixed upon him at that moment : for he designed that 
not only the irony with which he spoke, but also the 
subject to which ne had made allusion, should wound 
the sensitive spirit of the listener ; yet, nevertheless, 
there was something so overpowering in the wild emo- 
tion which his words had conjured up, that he suffer- 



ed himself to be interrupted almost unconsciously, 
when the poet vehemently exclaimed : 

" Tou do well to reproach me, my lord duke, and to 
cast back upon my spirit the load which it has long 
been striving to shake off! It is true that I have 
loved — deeply and passionately — as those only can 
love who look beyond the earth and earthly things for 
fuel to feed the fire which consumes them. I have 
loved and suffered — the heart does not study place or 
pedigree when it gives itself away ; for where it is 
warm and honest, it must in every case ennoble the 
object of its worship. And yet, men who bow down 
before an ermine-bordered mantle and a glittering star, 
called it madness in Torquato Tasso to love perfection, 
because it was so robed. Out on the sycophants 1 
One throb of such passion was worth the lip-service 
of a century !" 

The enthusiast paused for a moment, and the grand 
duke was about to speak, when the Lady Bianca, 
whose flashing eye and burning cheek, betrayed how 
deeply she had been moved by the energy of the poet, 
made a gesture of silence, as she looked imploringly 
towards her consort. 

" And what though I stand before your highness, 

offering fealty to the house of Medici!" pursued 

isso proudly ; " I am no vulgar plebeian, unworthy 
of the service that I seek ! I am the son of Bernardo 
Tasso, who, not content with the unsullied nobility of 
his birth, rendered himself honored by his virtues, and 
distinguished by his genius — upon his tomb it was 
held sufficient to inscribe the words, * Ossa Bernardi 
Tassi. 9 For myself, my lord, my only crime has been 
that I have hung too closely to the cause which I 
have espoused ; but surely, if your highness aath 
found it meet to extend the hand of fellowship to 5 the 
sovereign of Ferrara, it may be also fitly granted to 
those to whom he vouchsafed his friendship !" 

"Tasso pleads well, my lord," said the grand 
duchess, "and, I trust, not vainly. As he truly 
stated, he is no common suppliant; his feme is bruited 
through all Italy ; and if he be but just to his own 
powers, he will be an ornament to the court of Tus- 
cany." 

"The academy of judges think otherwise," said 
Francis, drily. 

A curl of scorn played about the mouth of the poet. 

" And shall a Medici bow down his judgment to 
such a fiat !" he exclaimed, contemptuously. «* Shall 
a Medici consent to test the outpourings of genius by 
the verdict of a bench of dullards, who suffer the 
bright spark of thought, emitted by the spirit, to 
escape them, while they are struggling amid the sea 
of words upon which it scintillates ? Shall a Medici 
content himself to deal with those emanations of in- 
tellect with which the Creator has permitted his crea- 
tures, from time to time, to light up the dull material- 
ism of a sensual and a selfish world, as the school-boy 
cons his daily task ! What are love, ambition, fame- 
save as the spirit robes them with his own brightness, 
and invests them with his own glory 1 What is even 
life itself, save a hideous skeleton, until the glowing 
draperies of mind have been flung over it, and lent a 
grandeur and a grace to the crude mass beneath them I 
Let the Delia Cruscan sages cavil at words — 'tis their 
vocation — and the extent of their intellectual power 
will reach no further than the world's gibe ; but the 
house of Medici and the author of * Gerusalemme ' look 
for a worthier and prouder immortality 1" 

" I am content to share mine with the academy," 
was the cold reply of the grand duke. " We will de- 
tain you no lodger, sir. Her highness thanks you for 
the courtly phrases in which you have done her 
homage ; and I add my own acknowledgments for the 
proffer you have made of your talents and services 
to the court of Tuscany. While you continue in 
Florence, all honor shall be paid you as my invited 
guest, even by the nobili artisti, for whom you have 
expressed so sovereign a contempt ; but I cannot in- 
terfere with the the decision of the academy." 

" I shall not urge you further, my lord duke," said 
the poet ; "nor will I longer intrude upon your hospi- 
tality. Futurity will be the judge between me and 
my critics. Florence has granted a lordly tomb alike 
to Michael Angelo and to Machiavel, and perchance 
Rome will not refuse a resting-place to the ashes of 
Torquato Tasso." 

"You speak gloomily, signor !" said Bianca Capella, 
in her softest and most sympathising tone. 

" Not so, madam ! although perchance somewhat 
solemnly ; for such a grave as I aspire to will not be 
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lightly won ! Fare you well, lady ! This was my last 
appeal ; and to-morrow I depart. I leave my gratitude 
with your highness ; it has been nobly earned." 

41 At least, sir poet, wear this trinket to recall some- 
times to your memory Bianea of Tuscany," said the 
grand duchess ; and while she spoke she withdrew a 
heavy chain of gold from her neck, which, as Tasso 
knelt before her, she flung over his head ; and then, 
extending towards him her small and beautiful hand, 
which he pressed with reverence to his lips, she added, 
graciously : " Whatever may be the decree of the aca- 
demy, rest assured that you leave behind you warm 
friends in Florence who will rejoice in your pros- 
perity." 

" Heaven prosper the grand dnchy !" murmured 
Tasso, in a low, deep, voice ; and when he had risen 
from his knees, and made a profound obeisance to 
Francis de Medici, but coldly returned, he quitted the 
palace. 

Early on the morrow, Torquato Tasso was on his 
way to Rome. 

THE SPIRIT-MAIDEN OF RHIHE-LAND. 

IT was almost evening ; the sun was sinking upon its 
imperial couch of gorgeous clouds, whilst beautiful 
beams of crimson and sold were reflected through the 
trees. The calm, broad-bosomed Rhine slept along its 
green-embowered banks, and the dying sun-rays 
twinkled and flashed in its blue depths. 

The summer sir was soft, and sweet as a breath of 
roses ; and a gush of dreamy melody, from some idling 
bark upon the water, stole as a "spirit's presence" 
over the earth. 

Paul stood at the door of his father's mansion, 
watching the changing colors of the beautiful land- 
scape. His heart waa overflowing with tumultuous 
emotions, thanksgiving and praise to the Watchful 
One. He turned his head over his shoulder, and 
glanced back into the chamber which he had but just 
left ; there, in his accustomed place, the evening glow 
tinging his silvery locks, sat the blind and aged 
father, and at his side, upon a low stool, was seated 
his young cousin, the meek aneV fair-haired Bertha. • 

The maiden held her lute, and her white fingers 
glanced like snow-flakes over the glistening chords, as 
she played a light, wild melody. She was singing a 
Rhenish love-song, and her voice, so sweet and low, 
fell like the tones of a silver bell upon the evening air. 

A soft and holy influence was enveloping Paul's 
senses ; but he thought he saw a white figure glancing 
in the wood, and a spirit-voice seemed calling to him, 
as it said : 

«• Paul, Paul ! where art thou •" 

The voice called, and the echoes caught the wild, 
witching melody, and Paul knew that it was the voice 
of his spirit-maiden singing to him. He walked forth 
into the wood with a saddened heart, and seated him- 
self upon a massy stone. 

" Etheria, Etheria ! here is thy Paul !" he called in 
answer ; but the voice was silent, and he heard only 
the sound of the wind, as it moved in the leaves, or 
the dreamy tinklings of the fountain. 

Paul had never seen his spirit-maiden, save in his 
dreams, when she came to him clothed in all her virgin 
beauty, and whispered to him of her love. But she 
floated upon every gold-tinted cloud. She smiled in 
the shining sunlight, and breathed words of love in 
the beautiful flowers. He saw her not, and yet he 
loved. 

The sun was gone quite down, and had left, as a 
remembrance of what had passed, and what was yet to 
be, a crown of glorious rose-clouds lingering in the 
sky. Paul wandered again sorrowfully towards the 
mansion. Bertha was sitting at the tablette, with her 
Bible open before her, and she read to the aged man 
the holy words. Never had she looked so lovely. 
Her soft blue eyes were filled with tears as she read, 
and her bright, fair hair fell like a beautiful veil over 
her neck and shoulders. As Paul gazed upon her 
beauty a gleam of flashing silver light glanced through 
the apartment ; but an instant, and it was gone again. 
It was not the moonlight — it was the smile of the 
spirit-maiden. And Paul thought no more of the fair 
Bertha, but mourned for his soul's shadow. 

When the devotion was over, Bertha led the old 
man to his chamber, and, returning, found Paul sitting, 
listless and gloomy. 

" Paul," whispered the beautiful Rhenish maiden, 
as she laid her hand gently upon his arm, " thou art 
sorrowful* and I may not comfort thee "' 



Her tones were very sad* and reproachful. Paul 
drew her towards him, and kissed her fair brow. 

"I am sorrowful, my beloved Bertha," he said, 
mournfully, " for I must leave this beautiful Rhine- 
land — my spirit-love awaheth me. Hearest thou not 
her voice calling mel See'st thou not her wavy 
tresses beckoning me ! My love awaiteth me, and I 
must not stay." 

Bertha knew of his strange love for the spirit- 
maiden, and she bowed her face amid her ringlets, and 
wept. 

" Weep not, my beloved one," said Paul, in a sooth- 
ing voice ; " weep not — I shall soon return, and thy 
heart shall be gladdened by the gay smiles and witch- 
ing tones of my own spirit-maiden " 

Bertha pushed back the drooping tresses from her 
weeping face, and, gliding from his embrace, reached 
the door. 

" Paul," she whispered, sadly, " when thou art far 
distant, forget not the maiden of Rhine-land !" 

Alas ! Paul knew not the deep and holy love which 
rested in that innocent heart for him. 

Paul reclined upon bis couch, but slept not. The 
moon looked down at him, and the stars twinkled and 
danced in the sky. A voice full of mirth and witchery 
came floating on the breeze, and whispering in the 
leaflets. Paul arose from his couch, and, stealing 
from his chamber, gained the open air. With quick- 
ened footsteps he reached the wood, and hastened to 
the fountain. And there, among; the trees, stood a 
maiden of wondrous beauty, clad m shadowy garments 
beckoning and smiling through the shower of the 
fountain. 

Paul sprang to catch the beautiful form in his em- 
brace; but as he came nearer, it still receded — the 
mirthful tones still calling : 

" Paul ! Paul ! where art thou 1" 

Sometimes she hid among the trees, and then again 
her soft breath fanned his cheek, and her dark tresses 
fell like a cloud over his face. Now she vanished in a 
wreath of spray, or seemed lost in her own strain of 
fairy music ; and then she floated in the moonlight, 
smiling, and waving her white arms. But ever sang 
she, and ever followed the youth. 

Paul stood upon the summit of a high mountain, 
whither he had followed his spirit-love. His father's 
mansion was lost to view, and the spirit-maiden had 
vanished in a mist of snow — her voice was hushed. 
He had reached the highest pitch ; but he was alone — 
the clouds above, and the snow below. He thought 
he heard the vesper-bell ringing on the air, and 
Bertha's voice reading the evening devotion; the 
lulling sound of dreamy whisperings bewildered him 
and he sank npon the ground insensible. 

******* 

The years pass by in their varied attire, ever choos- 
ing a new devotee to worship at the shrines of bitter 
sorrow, or awakening hopes. The acred father was 
long since dead, and was buried upon the banks of the 
beautiful Rhine. The witchern drooped its branches 
over his grave, and the " sad bird" sang mournfully in 
thegreen leaves. 

The gentle Bertha dwelt alone in the old mansion, 
more beautiful and beloved than before. She often 
thought of her old love, Paul ; but he had disappeared 
years ago, and was perhaps buried in a foreign land. 
Thus, like a fair lily, she bloomed in sequestered love- 
liness upon the banks of the Rhine, ever modest, 
gentle, and meek. 

One lovely day, when the summer had returned 
again in fragrance and flowers, Bertha sat at her 
lattice, netting a silken fillet to bind her fair tresses. 
Old memories came crowding around her heart, and 
tears trembled upon her golden lashes. She thought 
of one so dear to her heart — Paul. A tall, sunburnt 
man, with a saddened, care-worn look upon his fea- 
tures, came slowly up the pathway which led to the 
door. He was changed — much changed — and older ; 
but Bertha's heart knew that it was Paul. He reached 
the doorway — Bertha threw down her silken net, and 
gliding to the door, cried : 

"Paul— Paul! is it thou!" 

In an instant he folded her in his arms, and she 
rested, weeping and smiling, upon his breast. 

"And the spirit-maiden, Paull" asked the fair 
Bertha, as they sat, side by side, in the father's hall, 
as in days of yore. 

" Ask me not, Bertha 1" he answered, in a low voice, 
as he pressed her hand still closer in his ; u ask me 
not ! It is enough— alas ! too much— to know, that I 



sought for the ideal, and knew not the true voice of 
the real. Had I but dreamed how fond and true was 
the gentle heart that beat for me in mine own Rhine- 
land, then would the spirit-maiden have been indeed as 
a shadow !" 

Bertha felt she was beloved at last, and she rested 
her fair cheek fondly upon his bosom, whispering : 

44 Oh, Paul ! shall we not be happy now 1" 

******* 
. Many— ah, how many have deserted the substance, 
which was within their grasp, for the shadow, which, 
uncertain, flits hither and thither! Ideal bliss takes 
wings and flies away ; and happiness folds its pinions 
amid the flowers of earth, nor seeks a better resting- 
place. The substance places a wreath of emerald 
around the heart, unchanging in its hues ; the shadow 
rests in the soul as an opal, with its many beauties. 
Then seek not for a happiness greater than that of the 
present hour : the morn .arises in golden beauty, but 
the night may be a clouded sky, starless and unsearch- 
able. 



"It's All Bight, Captain." 

As the fleet steamer R. was coming up the Missis- 
sippi, not long since, several way passengers came on 
board at Vicksburg, and among others a giant looking 
middle aged Kentuckian, who very soon became the 
subject of curiosity, wonder, and general remark 
After travelling a short distance, the party, except 
1 our hero,' made their way to the ( Captain's Office' 
and paid their fere to the place of destination. The 
next day the clerk made bold to call on the delinquent 
passenger, who had taken no berth, but had passed 
the greater part of his time sleeping in his chair, and 
with his usual urbanity of manner, asked the Ken- 
tuckian to give him his place of destination, as it would 
help him in making up his book, intending his ques- 
tion also as a gentle hint for him to pay his fare. 

The giant rose from his lethargy and replied : 

44 I'm going up the river a-piece — it's all right, Mr. 
Clerk." 

The Clerk not being much the wiser by this answer, 
again politely asked — 

44 At what point do you intend to land, sir 1" 

" Don't land at no point, Mr. Clerk. It's all right, 
though." 

Here the clerk left our old hero and went to consult 
the Captain, who at once lost his wonted good humor, 
as the clerk related the result of his interview with the 
delinquent customer. The Captain proceeded forthwith 
to bring the matter to a focus, and accosted the Ken- 
tuckian, saying — 

44 How far are you going to bear us company up 
the river, Uncle 1" 

" Oh ! I'm going a-piece up with ye — but it's all 
right, Captain 1" 

"But, sir," said the Captain, "you have neither 
paid your fare nor given the clerk your place of desti- 
nation, and you are old enough to know the custom of 
steamboat men, that when a man refuses to pay his 
fare, or to give a good reason for not paying, we put 
him ashore immediately." 

<< W-e-1-1, captain, 'spose 'tis your custom, but it's 
all right r 

Here the Captain lost bis patience and resolved to 
put him ashore forthwith, and accordingly ordered the 
pilot to land, and told him to make ready to go ashore, 
to which he very graciously replied : 

" It's all right, Captain." 

The boat landed and the plank put out, the giant 
was told to walk, to which he readily assented, saying : 

" It's all right." 

After getting on terra firma, the Captain gave him 
a short blessing for giving him the trouble to land, 
and threatened Turn a top dressing if he ever saw him 
again, dec. To which the old man responded again, 
with an air of triumph, pointing to a fine looking cot- 
tage Just above him on the road : 

44 It's all right, Captain, that's my house. It's all 
right." 

TO A KISS. 
Soft child of Love, than balmy bliss 

Inform me, oh, delicious kiss, 
Why thou so suddenly art gone : 

Lost in the moment thou art won. 

TA go, for wherefore should I sigh 1 
Or plead for thee on bended knee f 

On Annie's lip, with raptured eye, 
A thousand fall as sweet 
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THE WAIL OF THE WIHD. 

FROM TUB " OLD HOUSE BY THS RIVBB." 

THE night was cold. The library shutters rattled so 
as to make us nervous, till we managed to fasten 
them, and then we could listen to the wind with less dis- 
turbance. And a full-toned, sonorous voice, he had, 
too. There's an old tree above the wing which contains 
the library, to which the wind always seems to be talk- 
ing, or the tree is replying, one or the other, for they 
keep up a noise between them, and we — that is, Willis 
and I — have so long listened, that we have grown fa- 
miliar with the language they use. We had listened to 
it for a half an hour or more in perfect silence, when a 
new voice joined the conversation, and we both started 
and leaned forward. It was indescribably sweet, but 
mournful, as if some delicate plant (I think it was the 
woodbine on the corner of the house) had suddenly 
wailed out a complaint to the^wind of his rudeness. 
It rose and fell, and rose again, now in a long note of 
thrilling sadness, and now in discontented sobs, and at 
length it died quite away. We remained motionless 
and silent for a moment, and then Joe spoke : 

*' Do you remember the last time we heard a sound 
like that?" 

" Yes, I very well remember it. It was in the cabin. 
You were sleeping, and it awoke you. I was writing 
by the fire-light, and I turned over and listened to it ; 
and when it ceased I was in a dream-land. How I 
slept that night ! and yet there was a tempest abroad. 
Joe, I wish you would ring the bell — that fire is getting 
low, and Anthony has forgotten us.** 

" There is something in that peculiar wail which I 
do not like. I never heard it yet without some sad 
affair following it. I'm crowing superstitious of late. 
Twice in my life I have heard it as now. The time 
you speak of, in the cabin, it lacked the bird-like trill 
which concluded it. I have noticed the difference. 
There is something very unearthly in that peculiar 
sound." 

" I heard you say something of the same sort once 
before. Please explain. I did not know that your 
life had been marked by any visitations of the super- 
natural." 

" It has not been, except in dreams ; and in those 
how often ! I tell you, Phil, God never gave to human 
intellect a gift so blessed as the power of dreaming. 
It is a magic surpassing that of the woman of Endor ; 
for it not only calls the dead to life again, and clothes 
them with familiar looks and smiles, out it has power 
over that most difficult object of resurrection, a dead 
affection ! and it will bring it from the dead without 
the grave clothes, in all its original beauty and ravish- 
ing glory. Sometimes it enters the future ; not often 
though (and Willis spoke musingly now, as if I were 
not present). I dare not let my dreams go there too 
often, lest the magic with the fabled power of the 
olden time destroy the magician ! I dare not weave 
a spell around the things to come, lest the servants of 
my magic destroy or madden me !" 

"A story, Joe — I wait," said I, raising my feet to 
the soft cushion of the footstool in front of the grate. 

" Well, listen then. I'll tell you one with which 
you are not familiar, though you know the chief inci- 
dents : 

" It is one of those memories that often haunt me as 
I sit here before the grate when you are gone, conjur- 
ing up the past, to keep my company. Ah, Phil, I 
love to dream ! 

"Did you know Carrie Gray don! She grew up 
while you were away. She had an eye like a star, or 
a blue break in a cloudy sky. Not that her face was 
cloudy. That it never was, but always sunny. Never 
was there a fairer or a brighter — save one." 

Joe pausod for an instant as he uttered the last sen- 
tence ; and I saw a shade of suppressed grief pass, like 
a .cloud in a swift wind, across his face. I knew that 
he then stood in the presence of a holy vision. And 
as the past went before him with stately tread and 
solemn mien, as the loved past always goes before us 
in these lonesome later years, I turned away my face, 
and left him to the communion of that dream. He 
remembered the story he was to tell no longer ! He 
remembered only that vision of loveliness, unforgotten 
and unchanged in the long long years since, he buried 
it out of his sight. He heard the wind no longer ! 
He heard only that new voice, musical now with 
laughter, and now with songs. 

" Carrie was our village pet ; and you know what 
that means. We all loved her, with right willing love. 
She was one of those that we love to love. None so 



full of life, and none so full of gentleness. Children 
left their play when she came near ; and I do verily 
believe there was not an old man in the town who did 
not dream of her when he did dream of angels in 
heaven. 

"Well, to my story. I drag on slowly in these 
recollections ; but, in truth, they flood on me so that I 
cannot get along any faster ; for the faster I speak, the 
faster they flock. The instant I think of Carrie, I 
think of her father, the stout old man, and her brother, 
and thon of the old minister, Mr. Winter: he was 
always at Colonel Gray don's in the twilight. You 
might see them any summer evening in the porch, 
sitting side by side, talking as familiarly as brothers, 
of the future and of the past as well. They had lived 
near each other a long life-time. There, too, was 
Mrs. Simpson, who used to stop in the street as she 
passed the Colonel's, and speak a word, if but to hear 
the two old men's voices ; * They sounded so heaven- 
like,' she used to say. And there was Fanny Wilson, 
Carrie's best friend, almost as fair, and quite as gentle ; 
and then, Harry Wilson too, the dearest of all the world 
to Carrie Gray don. 

" And he was worthy the love even of Carrie. A 
noble fellow he was, with a stout arm and a 'stout 
heart, and ready to die for her at any time, as he did 
at last. His love was manly, and ennobled himself as 
well as its 'object. It was no whining, whimpering 
love, that thrives in moony nights, and talks or stars, 
or shivers over grates in the winter, and dreams of 
summer coming again. It was no ball-room love, that 
lived in a touch of the gloved finger in a cotillion, or 
the public embrace of the waltz. No such love as the 
men and women of this day talk and write of. By all 
the saints, I would not buy that girl's love that you 
bowed to in the street the last day we were in the city, 
if you prized it at a kiss. I press lips now a days, as 
I used to press my father's old aunt's lips, who re- 
warded me with a fortune for my" respectful saluta- 
tions. The old lady thought there was the air of a 
gentleman in my kisses ! Faugh ! I used to kiss 
with heart as well as lips ; but these days are cold, and 
my heart and lips, too! Phil, touch the fire. I'm 
shivering. 

" What a brilliant love that was. I remember a 
hundred little incidents now that proved its forbear- 
ance and its beauty. They never exchanged an unkind 
word. From childhood till the end, they placed 
unbounded confidence each in the other. I believe if 
Henry had told Carrie- it was snowing in a hot August 
day, she would have put on a cloak to. go out, and 
shivered at that, so firm was her faith in all he said. 
He never had deceived her in thought or deed. The 
hypocritical days were not yet come, theugh men have 
been hypocrites since the days of Adam. But hypo- 
crisy is the characteristic of this day, and the whole 
world is a sort of masked ball. God only knows 
what skeleton's and death's heads are under the cloaks 
and masks. 

" I was talking about Carrie Graydon, wasn't It I 
wander parenthetically. Don't be surprised if I dis- 
cuss the quadrature of the circle before, I finish my 
story, for I'm in a roving humor. 

"The Colonel loved Henry too as his own son. 
knowing that he expected to be so when Carrie should 
be eighteen. It lacked a year of that yet. 

" It was the afternoon of the seventeenth of August 
— I remember the date because of my frequent recur- 
rence to it and its history — Henry and Carrie were 
away on the hills on horseback. They left at two 
o'clock, and were to return by seven. Carrie had my 
horse, Zephyr ; I often lent him to her. 

"She kissed her hand to me gaily as she flew 
away, and I returned the salute, little thinking of the 
close of the day's pleasure. 

" I dined with Colonel Graydon, and Mr. Winter 
was also at his house till evening, when an approach- 
ing storm warned us homeward. The suddenness 
with which it came up prevented my going farther 
than Dr. Wilson's, and there I turned in to wait for 
the return of my horse as well as the end of the storm. 
It was a fearful tempest at first, and then followed a 
flood of rain. The small mountain-streams were 
swollen to torrents, and the creek became a broad 
river, shaking the village with its roar and heavy fall 
over the upper ledge of the rocks. The mountains 
trembled at the noise of the thunder, and the voice of 
God shook the earth itself. A tall tree before Dr. 
Wilson's office swayed to and fro in the wind with a 
groaning sound, and as the gale increased it bent over, 



and I stood watching it from the window. Suddenly 
there came a crash of thunder that shook" the founda- 
tions of the world, that seemed to rock the old earth to 
and fro, and the tall tree went down, but silently ; for 
the noise of its fall was overpowered by that deep 
sound that went rolling away among the mountains, 
now lower, now louder, echoing from sonic cliff', or 
moaning through a far-off 1 glen, till it died away, and a 
stillness ensued which was more sublime than the 
voice that preceded it. Not a sound was in the air ; 
not a whisper of the wind, not a rustling branch, not 
a drop of ram, to break the solemn silence. Then, like 
the wail of a mother over her dead boy, that wail of a 
broken heart, than which no voice of human utterance 
is more sad, stole out on the hushed air the same 
sweet sound of the wind you heard just now. Fitfully 
at first, as if the weeper dared not weep aloud ; then 
more distinct, until it swelled into a thrilling wail that 
made one half believe an angel was mourning for her 
love ; and it died away faintly, as if the heart was 
crushed, and life had departed with the last notes of 
that unutterably melodious voice. 

" I was still standing at the window, when a gleam 
of sunshine broke through the clouds, and a rainbow 
rested across the glen. Within a few moments the 
sun went down, and just then Colonel Graydon came 
in. He was anxious lest Henry and Carrie had been 
caught among the hills, and the horses would be 
restive at the lightning. We sat talking till after 
dark, and then were aroused by a call for aid, to 
secure the old bridge below the fall, which the swollen 
stream had nearly carried away. You remember 
it was about half a mile from the village, and we 
hastened there with a dozen hands. The bridge was 
in a bad condition ; so bad that no one dared cross it. 
It was swaying back and forth, and every instant 
seemed as if the addition of an ounce weight would 
send it down. The stream was in wild commotion, 
leaping along in the moonlight, silvery and laughing, 
but with terrible fury. The moon shone gloriously on 
the trees and water. Phil, I hate the moon. She is 
cold — terribly cold — and she smiles so mockingly on 
agony, that I don't trust her smiles on joy. The stars 
are different. They suit themselves to our moods — are 
sad as we are sad, and gleam joyfully when we rejoice. 
But the moon is the same calm, cool, smiling moon m 
woe or gladness. 

" I shrank from the stream with a shudder, beauti- 
ful as it was, and did not offer any aid to the men who 
were making that end fast as well as they could. 
While they were at work I heard the. sound of horses' 
hoofs coming down the opposite hill, and was aston- 
ished to see Henry and Carrie emerge from the wood 
at a rapid trot. They should have come by the other 
road, but had taken a long route around. We shouted 
to them, but they did not hear us. They were laugh- 
ing gaily, as we could see in the moonlight, and 
Carrie's hand was raised playfully to strike Henry 
with her whip as they came on the bridge. They had 
but crossed half way when Henry saw his danger. 
Evidently it was a sudden discovery, for he seized 
Carrie's rein, drew his horse close, and shouted, so that 
we heard him distinctly, " On, on for your life, Carrie," 
and dashed forward. Side by side the two horses 
made tremendous leaps, and three more would have 
saved them. Colonel Graydon rushed forward, but a 
strong arm held him back, for Mr. Winter was net 
weak though old and silver-haired. 

" Zephyr was a tempest, but it was too late. The 
noble animals strained every limb, themselves doubt- 
less aware of the fearful danger ; the bridge swayed 
downward, back again — downward — it cracked, it 
crashed, it thundered over the roar of the stream — 
they were gone ! I saw the white gleam of a hand on 
the surface of the torrent, among planks and timber, 
and then the mass rolled downward and separated, 
and I next saw Zephyr and his rider emerge, the 
former apparently unharmed, but the latter evidently 
badly hurt. Harry had deserted his horse, and when 
he came up, was close to Carrie, so that as she fell 
from the horse he caught her and threw one arm 
around her, while he swam with the other. Some 
loads are easy to bear, and some are lighter than no 
load at all. I believe that under ordinary circum- 
stances Henry would have buffeted any current better 
with Carrie in one arm, but he had received a bad 
blow from a falling timber, and labored much. I could 
see that his strength failed him, and I struck out more 
earnestly. I forgot to tell you that I leaped in as the 
bridge fell. I don't know how nor where. I was a 
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strong swimmer, as I am still, and I found myself in 
the water waiting for them to come up. I neared 
them rapidly, but not so rapidly as to to save them. I 
never before nor since swam with such a prize before 
me, but it was vain. I saw them go down ; I saw 
Harry struggle, bravely, boldly ; I saw her in that 
moment of agony try to relieve him of her load, and I 
saw him draw her more closely to him, and the water 
alone was before me and the mocking moonbeams ! I 
saw a white gleam, as of a hand. It was but a foam- 
cap. I dove and searched for them, swimming down- 
ward with the current. I cannot give you any idea of 
the intensity of thought which I then felt. It was the 
responsibility of those two lives which oppressed my 
brain to madness. I knew that I alone was between 
them and eternity, and I believe if I had not found the 
object of my search, I should have gone down myself. 
Their arms were locked around each other. I suc- 
ceeded in reaching a jutting point of land where 
Colonel Graydon and the rest seized me and my 
precious burden, and I remember nothing farther until 
returning sensation showed me a group standing sadly 
around the two forms which I had rescued. God had 
not given me to rescue both of them. The spirit of 
Harry Wilson had gone from the torrent to the rest of 
the blessed. I staggered toward the side of Carrie 
Graydon. She was beautiful beyond all words, and as 
I fell at her side, a tremulous motion of her eyelid in- 
dicated returning sensation. The usual active reme- 
dies were used and she revived, but only to look at 
Henry and throw herself on his body and relapse into 
unconsciousness. 

" And the moon smiled on that scene too, and the 
river laughed wildly at its work, and I laid my hand on 
the breast of Henry Wilson and knew that his sleep 
was very deep, even death. And we forbore for 
awhile to remove the clasp of Carrie's arms, or attempt 
to restore her, so overpowered were we all* by the 
scene ; and one by one in the presence of the noble 
dead, and at the holiest altar whereat man may kneel 
on earth and worship God in heaven, they knelt, 
Colonel Graydon by my side, and Dr. Wilson on the 
other side of his noble son, and Mr. Winter, the good 
old minister, bowed his head and murmured with a 
choking sob : * It is the Lord, 1 and wept aloud. Phil ! 
I never wept more bitter tears, never, never." 

"What became of Miss Graydon V 9 

"She never forgave me for saving her. I don't 
mean by that that she was not grateful as the people of 
the world ordinarily are, but I have heard that she 
thought her life not worth the saving. The colonel 
left this country for the west shortly after that, and 
his daughter I am told, is the almoner of a new settle- 
ment among the prairies. She has never married." 



From Panca. 
OTJB HOHEYMOON. 

IT would be something to say, Fsbd, that we'd been 
to France." 

" To be awe," replied Fred. " And yet, only to 
have something to say and nothing to show, is but par- 
rot's vanity." 

" But that needn't be. We might learn a great deal. 
And I should like to see Normandy ; if only a bit of it. 
One could fancy the rest, Feed. And then — I've 
seen 'em in pictures — the women wear such odd caps ! 
And then William thk Conqueror — papa says we 
came in with him ; so that we were Normans once ; 
that is on papa's side — for mamma won't hear that she 
had anything to do with it — though papa has often 
threatened to get his arms. And now I think of it, 
Fred, what are your arms 1" 

"Don't you know!" asked Fred, puckering his 
mouth — well, like any bud. " Don't you know !" 

" No, I don't !" and I bit my lip and would be serious. 
" What art they V 9 

" It's very odd," said he, " very odd. And you are 
Normans ! To think now, Lorry, that I should have 
made you flesh of my flesn, without first learning 
where that flesh first came from. You must own, my 
love, it was very careless of me. A man doesn't even 
buy a horse without a pedigree." 



(I did look at him !) 

" Nevertheless " — and he went on, as if he didn't 
see me — "nevertheless, my beloved, I must say it 
showed great elevation of mind on your part to trust 
your future fate to a man, without so much as even a 
hint about his arms. But it only shows the beautiful 
devotion of woman ! What have arms to do with the 
heart ? Wedlock defies all heraldry." 

" I thought " — said I — " that, for a lawful marriage, 
the wedding-ring must have the Hall markl" 

"I don't think it indispensable. I take it, brass 
would be as binding. Indeed, my love, I think accord- 
ing to the Council of Nice, or Trent, or Gretna Green 
— -I forget which — a marriage has been solemnized 
with nothing more than a simple curtain-ring." 

" Nonsense," said I ; " such a marriage could never 
hold. Curtain-rings are very well in their way ; but 
give me the real gold." 

" True, my love, that's the purity of your woman's 
nature. In such a covenant we can't be too real. 
Any way " — and he took my wedding-finger between 
his-—" any way, Lorry, yours seems strong enough to 
hold, ay, three husbands." 

"One's enough," said I, looking and laughing at 
him. • 

"At a time " — said Frr© ; " but when we're about 
buying a ring, it's as well to have an article that will 
wear. Bless you," and he pressed his thumb upon my 
ring, " this will last me out and another. 99 

" Frederick," I cried, very angrily ; and then — I 
couldn't help it — I almost began to weep. Where- 
upon, in his kind, foolish manner he— well, I didn't 
cry. 

" Let us, my darling," said Fred, after a minute, 
" let us return to our arms. And you came in with 
the Normans 1" 

" With William the Conqueror, papa says, so we 
must have arms." 

"Now I remember" — said Fred, as grave as a 
judge—" once, a little in his cups, your father told me 
all about it. I recollect. Very beautiful arms: a 
Normandy pippin with an uplifted battle-axe." 

" I never heard that " — said I — " but that seems 
handsome." 

" Yes ; your ancestors sold apples in the camp. A 
fact, I assure you. It all comes upon me now. Real 
Normandy pippins. They show a tree at Battle— this 
your father told me as a secret ; but as man and wife 
are one, why it's only one half talking to the other 
half— a tree at Battle jrrown from your ancestor's ap- 
ple-pips. Something like a family tree, that." 

" I don't believe a word of it," said I. 

"You must. Bless you" — said Fred — "arms 
come by faith, or how many of the best of people 
would be without 'em. There's something innocent in 
the pippin : besides it would paint well. And with my 
arms." 

4 Yes ;" I cried ; " and what are they, Fred ?" 

" Well, it's odd : we were — it's plain— made for one 
another. I came from Normandy too." 

" You did ?" and I was pleased. 

" Yes," said he. " I wonder what terms our fami- 
lies were on a thousand years ago 1 To be sure, I 
came to England later than you : and I can't exactly 
say who I came with : but then — for I'm sure I can 
trust my grandmother — my descent is very historical. 
I assure you that your family pippin will harmonize 
with my bearings beautifully." 

" We'll have the hall-chairs painted," said I, and I 
felt quite pleased. 

" And the gig of course," said Fred. 

" Of course ; for what is life if one does'nt enjoy 
it!" said I. 

"Very true, love. And the stable-bucket." con- 
tinued Fred. 

" Just as you please, dear," said I ; " but certainly 
the hall-lamp." 

" Yes : and if we could only get — no, but that's too 
much to expect," said Fred. 

"What's too muchl" I asked ; for Fred's manner 
quite excited me. 

"Why, I was thinking, if we could get your great 
aunt merely to die, we might turn out a very pretty 
hatchment." 

"Now, Frederick !"— for this was going too 
far. 

"I assure you, my love" — said Fred — "'twould 
give us a great lift in the neighborhood : and as you 
say, what's existence without enjoying it! What's 
life without paint!" 



" Well, but "—-for he hadn't told me—" but your de- 
scent, love ? Is it so very historical ?" 

" Very. I come in a direct line — so direct, my dar- 
ling, you might think it was drawn by a ruler — a di- 
rect line from Joan of Arc" 
"Is it true?' I cried. 

"When we cross over to Dieppe, it isn't far to 
Rouen. You'd like to see Rouen !" 

" Very much, indeed," I answered, " I always 
wanted to see Normandy ; the home of my ancestors ;'' 
and I did feel a little elevated. 

" It's very natural, Lorry" — said Fred. A reason- 
able, yes, a very reasonable ambition. Well, at 
Rouen, I have no doubt I can show you my iamily 
tree ; at the same time, I should'nt wonder if we could 
obtain some further authentic intelligence about your 
pippin." 

" Nothing more likely," said I ; for I did want to 
see France. "Nothing more likely." 

"I'm afraid there's no regular boat across," said 
Fred, " but we can hire a boat." 
' " A boat 1 Why, my dear, a boat is" — 
" Yes ; in a nice trim sea boat we can cross admira- 
bly ; and, my love," said Feed, moving close and 
placing his arm about me; "my love, the matter 
grows upon me. Let us consider it Here we are 
about to begin the world. In fact I think I may say, 
we have begun it." 

"Mamma always said marriage wasn't beginning, 

but settling." * 

" Let us say the beginning of the settling. Well, 

we are at a very interesting part of our history ; and 

who knows what may depend upon our voyage !" 

" Still you'll never go in a boat that"— but he put 
his hand over my mouth, and went on. 

" I declare, beloved Lorry, when I look upon our- 
selves — two young creatures — going forth upon the 
waters to search tor and authenticate our bearings — 
when I reflect, my darling, that not merely ourselves, 
but our unborn great grandchildren" — 

" Don't be foolish, Fred," said I ; but he would. 
" That our great grandchildren, at this moment in 
the dim regions of probability, and in tho still dimmer 
limbo of possibility" — 

" Now, what are you talking about ?" I asked ; but 
he was in one of his ways, and it was of no use. 

" Are, without being awake to the fact, acutely inte- 
rested in our discovery ; why our voyage becomes an 
adventure of the deepest, and the mo6t delicate inte- 
rest. Open your fancy's eye, my love, and looking 
into futurity, just glance at that magnificent young 
man, your grandson," — 

" Now, I tell you what, Fred, don't be foolish ; for 
I shall look at nothing of the sort," and with the words, 
I shut my eyes as close as shells. ' 

" Or that lovely budding bride, your grand-daugh- 
ter — " 

"No," said I, "nor any grand-daughter, either; 
there's quite time enough for that. 9 ' 

" Any way, my love, those dearest beings are vitally 
interested in the matter of our voyage. Therefore, 
I'll at once go and charter a boat. " Would you like 
it with a deck?" 

" Why, my love, dearest — as for a boat, I" — and I 
felt alarmed. 

" Columbus found America almost in a punt," said 
Fred ; " then surely we may seek our arms in" — 

" But stop," I cned ; for he was really going. After 
all, love," and I resolutely seated myself on his knee, 
and held him round the neck ; " after all, you have not 
told me what are your arms 1 I mean your arms from 
Joan of Arc." 

" Why, you know, my love, that Joan or Arc was 
a shepherdess 1" 

" I should hope I knew as much as that," said I. 
^ " Very good. Well, in order to perpetuate the beau- 
tiful humility of her first calling, Chables the Seventh 
magnificently permitted her and all her descendants, 
to carry in her shield — a lamb's fry !" 
" Now, Frederick !" 

" Such are my bearings, inherited in a direct line — 
I say in a direct line — from the Maid of Orleans !" 

"From the Maid of — " and then I saw what a 
goose he had made of me ; and didn't I box his ears, 
but not. to hurt him ; and didn't we afterwards agree 
that the hall-chairs should remain as they were, and 
that life might be beautiful and bright enough without 
a touch of herald's paint. 
How we did laugh at the family pippin ! 
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A High Prick foe a Kiss. — A good story is told 
of an acquaintance of ours, a commercial traveller, 
who was passing through the country some short time 
since. He took up his quarters, it seems at a certain 
hotel, and haying comforted his inner man with a good 
dinner, a streaming " full 
flowing bowl," and some of 
the other good things a hotel 
can always afford, he was 
become quite merry, and a 
young lady connected with 
the establishment happening 
to come into the room in 
which he was, nothing would 
satisfy our gentleman but a 
kiss. As he was rather a 
well-faced young fellow and 
respectable, the fair one was 
not very loth; modesty, how- 
ever, would not permit her 
to give it without a slight 
struggle. In this struggle 
a drawer containing a num- 
ber of china articles was 
pulled on to the floor, and 
the contents shattered to 
fragments. This accident 
elicited an " Oh dear ! see 
what I've done," from the 
gallant, and a response of 
" No harm done," from the 
young lady, and so the mat- 
ter dropped at that time. 
We cannot state positively 
that he received the kiss; 
however, judging of others 
by oneself, and considering 
there was no serious disin- 
clination on her part, we 
may take it for granted that 
he did obtain it. On glanc- 
ing his eyes along the seve- 
ral items of the bill pre- 
sented next morning, how 



An accepted suitor, one day walking with the object 
of his affection hanging upon his arm, and describing 
the ardency of his affection, said : " How transported 
I am to have you hanging on my arm/' " Upon my 
word," said the lady, " you make us out a very re- 
spectable couple, when one is transported and the 
other hanging!" 




AN "OUTSIDE" ARRANGEMENT 



A Situation. — Two young officers were travelling 
in the Far West, when they stopped to take supper at 
a small road-side tavern, kept by a very rough Yankee 
woman. The landlady, in a calico sun-bonnet and 
bare feet, stood at the head of the table to pour out. 
She inquired of her guests " if they chose long sweet- 
ening or short-sweetening in their coffee." The first 
officer, supposing that '• long 
sweetening " meant a large 
portion of the article, chose 
it accordingly. What was 
his dismay when he saw 
their hostess dip her finger 
deep down into an earthen 
iar of honey that stood near 
her and then stir it (the 
finger) round in the coffee 
His companion, seeing this, 
preferred " short sweeten- 
ing;" upon which the wo- 
man picked up a large lump 
of maple sugar that lay in a 
brown paper on the floor be- 
side her, and biting off a 
piece, put it into the cup. 
Both the gentlemen dis- 
pensed with coffee that 
evening. This anecdote we 
heard from the sister of 
one of these officers. — Miss 
Leslie. 

Popular expressions often 
trace their origin to singular 
circumstances. An insane 
author, once placed in con- 
finement, employed most of 
his time in writing. One 
night, being thus engaged 
by aid of a bright moon, a 
slight cloud passed over the 
luminary, when, in an im- 
petuous manner, he called 
out — " Arise, Jupiter, and 
snuff the moon." The cloud 
became thicker, and he ex- 
claimed— " The stupid! he 
has snuffed it out" 



BUSS. 



A man attempted to seize a favorable opportunity a few days since, but his hold slipped, and he fell to 
the ground, injuring himself considerably. 

_ _ Milton, when blind, married a shrew. The Duke of Buckingham called her " a rose." " I am no judge 

must he have stared on di*- of colors," replied Milton, " but I dare say you are right, for I feel the thorns dairy." 
covering, " For china broken, 
ten dollars ! " He demurred, 
but in the end paid. Just 
at that instant, the mischie- 
vous fair one thrust in her 
head, and asked him if he 
would have a kiss. Bowing 
low and politely, he declined 
it at the price. 

Patience Exhausted. — 
The celebrated Dr. Brown, 
of London, paid his ad- 
dresses to a lady for many 
years, but unsuccessfully ; 
during which time he was 
accustomed to propose her 
health in company, when 
called on for a toast. Being 
observed one day to omit 
it, a gentleman reminded 
him that he had forgotten 
to toast his favorite lady. 
"Why, indeed," said the 
doctor, " I find it all in vain ; 
since I have toasted her for 
so many years, and still can- 
not make her Brown, I am 
resolved . to toast her no 
longer." 

Soxtt's Joke. — " The can 
dies you sold me last were 
very bad," said Suett to a 
tallow-chandler. " Indeed, 
sir, I am very sorry for 
that," "Yes, sir; do you 
know they burnt to the 
middle, and would then burn 
no longer »" " You surprise 

me ; what, sir, did they go Mrs. Partington advises her friends to take bo stock in caloric ships at present, as she _ . . 

out'" "No, sir, no; they that die period is not for distant when steam boats and locomotives will be propelled by the force of moral and denominate pig pre- 
hurnt shorter " suasion monitory pork 1 
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PORTRAIT OP A DISTINGUISHED PHOTOGRAPHER, 
Who has just succeeded in focussing a View to his complete satisfaction. 



When Sigourney, a noto- 
rious wag of Boston, was 
expiring, a servant entered 
and informed the attending 
physician that a man had 
fallen down the well. The 
dying man overheard the 
servant, and inquired, with 
scarcely an audible whisper, 
" I say, Doctor, did he kick 
the bucket*" 

A Good Gux to oo off. 
— One telling another that 
he had once so excellent a 
gun that it went off imme- 
diately upon a thief coining 
into the house, although it 
was not charged, "How 
can that be 1" said the other. 
"Because," said the first, 
" the thief carried it off, and 
what was worse, before I 
had time to charge him with 
it." 

"Hallo! I say, what did 
you say your medicine would 
cure*" "Oh, it'll cure 
everything, heal anything !" 
" Ah, well, I'll take a bottle ; 
maybe it'll heel my boots; 
they need it bad enough !" 

A modest cotemporary 
calls veal " unfinished beef." 
This is pretty good; but 
why not extend the vocabu- 
lary 1 Suppose we term 
lamb " incipient mutton," 
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r pHE month allowed by the notice expired, and 
*- Madame Bonaventnre's day of reckoning arrived. 
No arrangement had been attempted in the interim, 
though abundant opportunities of doing so were 
afforded her, as Sir Francis Mitchell visited the Three* 
Cranes almost daily. She appeared to treat the matter 
very lightly, always putting it off when mentioned ; 
and even towards the last seemed quite unconcerned, 
as if entertaining no fear of the result. Apparently, 
everything went on just as usual, and no one would 
have supposed, from Madame Bonaventure f s manner, 
that she was aware of the possibility of a mine being 
sprung beneath her feet. Perhaps she fancied she 
had countermined her opponents, and so felt secure. 
Her indifference puzzled Sir Francis, who knew not 
whether to attribute it to insensibility or over-confi- 
dence. He was curious to see how she would con- 
duct herself when this crisis came : and for that pur- 



pose repaired to the tavern, about dinner-time, on the 
appointed day. 

The hostess received him very graciously; trifled 
and jested with him as was her custom, and looked all 
blandishments and smiles to him and everybody else, 
as if nothing could possibly happen to disturb her 
serenity. Sir Francis was more perplexed than ever. 
With the levity and heedlessness of a Frenchwoman, 
she must have forgotten all about the claim. What if 
he should venture to remind her of it 1 Better not. 
The application would come soon enough. He was 
glad it devolved upon his partner, and not on himself, 
to proceed to extremities with so charming a person. 
He really could not do it. And yet all the while 
he chuckled internally as he thought of the terrible 
dilemma in which she would be speedily caught, and 
how completely it would place her at his mercy. She 
must come to terms then. And Sir Francis rubbed 
his skinny hands gleefully at the thought. On her 
part, Madame Bonaventure guessed what was passing 
in his breast, and secretly enjoyed the idea of check- 
mating him. With a captivating smile she left him to 
attend to her numerous guests. 

And very numerous they were on that day. More 
so than usual. Sir Francis, who had brought a boat 
from Westminster, where he dwelt, experienced some 
difficulty in landing at the stairs, invested as they were 
with barges, wherries, and watermen, all of whom had 
evidently brought customers to the Three Cranes. 
Besides these, there were two or three gilded pinnaces 
lying off the wharf, with oarsmen in rich liveries, 
evidently belonging to persons of rank. 

The benches and little tables in front of the tavern 



were occupied by foreign merchants and traders, dis- 
cussing their affairs over a stoop of Bordeaux. 
Others, similarly employed, sat at the open casements 
in the rooms above; each story projecting so much 
beyond the other that the old building, crowned with 
its fanciful gables and heavy chimnies, looked top- 
heavy, and as if it would roll over into the Thames 
some day. Others, again were seated over their wine 
in the pleasant little chamber built over the porch, 
which, advancing considerably beyond the door, 
afforded a delightful prospect, from its lantern-like 
windows, of the river, now sparkling with a sunshine (it 
was a bright May day), and covered with craft, extend- 
ing on the one hand to Baynard's Castle, and on the 
other to the most picturesque object to be found then, 
or since, in London — the ancient Bridge, with its 
towers, gateways, lofty superstructures, and narrow 
arches, through which the current dashed swiftly ; and, 
of course, commanding a complete view of the opposite 
bank, beginning with Saint Saviour's fine old church, 
Winchester House, the walks, gardens, and play- 
houses, and ending with the fine groves of timber 
skirting Lambeth Marshes. Others repaired to the 
smooth and well-kept bowling alley in the narrow 
court afc the back of the house, * where there was a 
mulberry tree two centuries older than the tavern itself 
— to -recreate themselves with the healthful pastime 
there afforded, and indulge at the same time in a few 
whiffs of tobacco, which, notwithstanding the king's 
fulminations against it, had already made its way 
among the people. 

The ordinary was held in the principal room in the 
house ; which was well enough adapted for the pur- 
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pose, being lofty and spacious, and lighted by an oriel 
window at the upper end. Over the high carved 
chimney-piece were the arms of the Vintner's Com- 
pany, with a Bacchus for the crest. The ceiling was 
moulded, and the wainscots of oak ; against the latter 
several paintings were hung. One of these repre- 
sented the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, and another 
the triumphal entry of Henri IV. into rebellious Paris. 
Besides these, there were portraits of the reigning 
monarch, James the First ; the Marquis of Bucking- 
ham, his favorite ; and the youthful Louis XIII., king 
of Franco. A long table generally ran down the 
centre of the room ; but on this occasion there was a 
raised cross-table at the upper end, with a traverse, or 
curtain, partially drawn before it, proclaiming the 
presence of important guests. Here the napery was 
finer, and the drinking vessels handsomer, than those 
used at the lower board. A grand banquet seemed 
taking-place. Long-necked flasks were placed in 
coolers, and the buffets were covered with flagons and 
glasses. The table groaned beneath the number and 
variety of dishes set upon it. In addition to the 
customary yeoman-waiters, there was a host of serv- 
ing men in rich and varied liveries, but these attended 
exclusively on then- lords at the raised table, behind 
the traverse. 

As Sir Francis was ushered into the eating-room, he 
was quite -taken aback by the unusually magnificent 
display, and felt greatly surprised that no hint of the 
banquet had been given him, on his arrival, by the 
hostess. The feast had already commenced ; and all 
the yeoman- waiters and trencher-scrapers were too 
busily occupied to attend to him. Cyprien, who mar- 
shalled the dishes at the lower-table, did not deign to 
notice him, and was deaf to his demand for a place. 
It seemed probable he would not obtain one at all ; and 
he was about to retire, much disconcerted, when a 
young man, somewhat plainly habited, and who 
seemed a stranger to all present, very good-naturedly 
made room for him. In this way he was squeezed in. 
Sir Francis then cast a look around to ascertain who 
was present ; but he was so inconveniently situated, 
and the crowd of serving-men was so great at the 
upper table, that he could only imperfectly distinguish 
those seated at it ; besides which, most of the guests 
were hidden by the traverse. Such, however, as he 
could make out were richly attired in doublets of silk 
and satin, while their rich velvet mantles, plumed and 
jewelled caps, and long rapiers, were carried by their 
servants. 

Two or three turned round to look at him as he sat 
down; and amongst these he remarked Sir Edward 
Villiers, whose presence was far from agreeable to 
him, — for though Sir Edward was secretly connected 
with him and Sir Giles, and took tithe of their spoli- 
ations, he disowned them in public, and would 
assuredly not countenance any open display of their 
rapacious proceedings. 

Another personage whom he recognised, from his 
obesity, the peculiarity of his long flowing periwig, 
and his black velvet Parisian pourpoint, which con- 
trasted forcibly with the glittering habiliments of his 
companions, was Doctor Mayerne-Turquot, the cele- 
brated French professor of medicine, then so high in 
favor with James, that, having been loaded with 
honors and dignities, he had been recently named the 
ICing's first physician. Doctor Mayerne's abilities 
were so distinguished, that his Protestant faith alone 
prevented him from occupying the same eminent posi- 
tion in the court of France that he did in that of 
England. The doctor's presence at the banquet was 
unpropitious ; it was natural he should befriend a 
countrywoman and a Huguenot like himself, and, pos- 
sessing the royal car, he might make such representa- 
tions as he pleased to the king of what should occur. 
Sir Francis hoped he would be gone before Sir Giles 
appeared. 

But there is yet a third person, who gave the 
usurious knight more uneasiness than the other two. 
This was a handsome young man, with fair hair and 
delicate features, whose slight elegant figure was ar- 
rayed in a crimson satin doublet, slashed with white, 
and hose of the same colors and fabric. The young 
nobleman in question, whose handsome features and 
prematurely wasted frame bore the impress of cyni- 
cism and debauchery, was Lord Roos, then recently 
entrapped into marriage with the daughter of Sir 
Thomas Lake, Secretary of State ; a marriage produc- 
ive of the usual consequences of such imprudent ar- 
rangements'—neglect on the one side, unhappiness on 



the other. Lord Roos was Sir Francis's sworn ene- 
my. Like many other such gay moths, he had been 
severely singed by fluttering into the dazzling lights 
held up to him, when he wanted money, by the two 
usurers ; and he had often vowed revenge against them 
for the manner in which they had fleeced him. Sir 
Francis did not usually give any great heed to his 
threats, being too much accustomed to reproaches and 
menaces from his victims to feel alarm or compunc- 
tion ; just now the case was different, and he could 
not help fearing the vindictive young lord might seize 
the opportunity of serving him an ill-turn— if, indeed, 
he had not come there expressly for the purpose, which 
seemed probable, from the fierce and disdainful glance 
he cast at him. 

An angry murmur pervaded the upper table on Sir 
Francis's appearance ; and something was said which, 
though he could not gather its precise import, did not 
sound agreeably to his ears. He felt he had unwittingly 
brought his head near a hornet's nest, and might es- 
teem himself lucky if he escaped without stinging. 
However, there was no retreating now ; for though 
his fear counselled flight, very shame restrained him. 

The repast was varied and abundant, consisting of 
all kinds of fricassees, collops, and rashers, boiled sal- 
mon from the Thames, trout and pike from the same 
river, boiled pea-chickens, and turkey-poults, and 
florentines of puff paste, calves- foot pies, and custards. 
Between each guest a boiled salad was placed, which 
was nothing more than what we should term a dish of 
vegetables, except that a dish of vegetables were 
somewhat differently prepared ; cinnamon, ginger, and 
sugar being added to the pulped carrots, besides a 
handful of currants, vinegar, and butter. A similar 
plan was adopted with the sallads of burrage, chicory, 
marigold leaves, bugloss, asparagus, rocket, and alex- 
anders, and many other plants, discontinued in modern 
cookery, but then much esteemed; oil and vinegar 
being used with some, and spices with all; while 
each dish was garnished with slices of hard-boiled 
eggs. A jowl of sturgeon was carried- to the upper 
table, where there was also a baked swan, and a roast- 
ed bustard, flanked by two stately venison pasties. 
This was onty the first service ; and two others fol- 
lowed, consisting of a fawn, with a pudding inside it, 
a grand salad, hot olive pies, baked neats' tongues, 
baked Italian puddings, a forced leg of lamb in the 
French fashion, orangeade pic, buttered crabs, an- 
chovies, and a plentiful supply of little made dishes, 
and quclquechoses, scattered over the table. With 
such a profusion of good things, it may appear sur- 
prising that Sir Francis should find very little to eat ; 
but the attendants all seemed in league against him, 
and whenever he set his eye upon a dish, it was sure 
to be placed out of reach. Sir Francis was a great 
epicure, and the Thames salmon looked delicious ; but 
he would have failed in obtaining a slice of it, if his 
neighbor (the young man who had made room for him) 
had not given him the well-filled trencher intended for 
himself. In the same way he secured the wing of a 
boiled capon, larded with preserved lemons, the sauce 
of which was exquisite, as he well knew, from experi- 
ence. Cyprien, however, took care he should get 
none of the turkey poults, or the florentines, but whip- 
ped off both dishes from under his very nose ; and a 
like fate would have attended a lumbar pie but for the 
interference of his good-natured neighbor, who again 
came to his aid, and rescued it from the clutches of the 
saucy Gascon, just as it was being borne away. 
♦ 

CHAPTER IV. 
A STAB-CHAMBER VICTIM. 

HIS hunger being somewhat stayed, Sir Francis 
now found leisure to consider the young man 
who so greatly befriended him, and, as a means of pro- 
moting conversation between them, began by filling 
his glass from a flask of excellent Bordeaux, of which, 
in spite of Cypricn's efforts to prevent him, he had 
contrived to gain possession. The young man ac- 
knowledged his courtesy with a smile, praised the 
wine, and expressed his astonishment at the wonder- 
ful variety and excellence of the repast, for which he 
said he was quite unprepared. It was not Sir Francis's 
way to feel or express much interest in strangers, and 
he disliked young men, especially when they were 
handsome, as was the case with his new acquaintance ; 
but there was something in the youth that riveted his 
attention. 

From the plainness of bis attire, and a certain not 



unpleasing rusticity of air, Sir Francis comprehended 
at onoe that he was from the country ; but he also felt 
satisfied, from his bearing and deportment, that he 
was a gentleman : a term not quite so vaguely applied 
then as it is now-a-days. The youth had a fine frank 
countenance, remarkable for manly beauty and intelli- 
gence, and a figure perfectly proportioned and athlatic. 
Sir Francis set him down as well skilled in all exer- 
cises : vaulting, leaping, riding, and tossing the pike ; 
nor was he mistaken. He also concluded him to be 
fond of country sports ; and he was right in the sup- 
position. He further imagined the young man had 
come to town to better his fortune, and seek a place at 
Court; and he was not far wrong in the notion. 
As the wily knigkt scanned the handsome features of 
his companion, his clean-made limbs, and symmetrical 
figure, he thought that success must infallibly attend 
the production of such a fair youth at Court where per- 
sonal advantages were the first consideration. 

•' A likely gallant," he reflected, " to take the fancy 
of the king ; and if I aid him with means to purchase 
rich attire, and procure him a presentation, he may not 
prove ungrateful. But of that I shall take good se- 
curity. I know what gratitude is. He must be intro- 
duced to my Lady Suffolk. She will know how to 
treat him. In the first place, he must cast his country 
slough. That ill-made doublet of green cloth must be 
exchanged for one of velvet slashed in the Venetian 
style like mine own, with hose stuffed and bombasted 
according to the mode. A silk stocking will bring out 
the nice proportions of his leg ; though, as I am a 
true gentleman, the youth has so well formed a limb 
that even his own villainous yarn coverings cannot 
disfigure it. His hair is of a good brown color, which 
the king affects much, and seems to curl naturally : 
but it wants trimming to the mode, for he is rough as 
a young colt fresh from pasture ; and though he hath 
not much beard on his chin or upper lip, yet what he 
hath becomes him well, and will become him better 
when properly clipped and twisted. Altogether he is 
as goodly a youth as one would desire to see. What 
if he should supplant Buckingham, as Buckingham 
supplanted Somerset ? Let the proud Marquis look to 
himself! We may work his overthrow yet. And 
now to question him.'' 

After replenishing his glass, Sir Francis addressed 
himself in his blandest accents, and with his most in- 
sidious manner, to his youthful neighbor : — 

" For a stranger to town, as I conclude you to be, 
young sir," he said, " you have made rather a lucky 
hit in coming hither to-day, since you have not only 

fot a better dinner than I (a constant frequenter of the 
'rench ordinary) ever saw served here — (though the 
attendance is abominable, as you must have remarked 
— that rascally Cyprien deserves the bastinado) ; but, 
your civility and good manners have introduced you to 
one, who may, without presumption, affirm that he 
hath the will, and, it may be, the ability to serve you ; 
if you will only point out to him the way." 

"Nay, worthy sir, you are too kind," the young 
man modestly replied ; " I have done nothing to merit 
your good opinion, though I am happy to have gained 
it. I rejoice that accident has so far befriended me as 
to bring me here on this festive occasion ; and I rejoice 
yet more that it has made me acquainted with a 
worthy gentleman like yourself, to whom my rustic 
manners prove not to be displeasing. I have too few 
friends to neglect any chance that may offer ; and as I 
must carve my own way in the world, and fight for a 
position in it, I gladly accept any hand that may be 
stretched out to help me in the struggle." 

" Just as I would have it," Sir Francis thought, 
" the very man I took him for. As I am a true gen- 
tleman, mine shall not be wanting, my good youth," 
he added aloud, with apparent cordiality, and affecting 
to regard the other with great interest ; " and when I 
learn the particular direction in which you intend to 
shape your course, I shall be the better able to advise 
and guide you. There are many ways to fortune." 

41 Mine should be the shortest, If I had any choice," 
the young man rejoined with a smile. 

"Right, quite right," the crafty knight returned. 
" All men should take that road, if they could find it. 
But, with some, the -shortest road would not be the 
safest. In your case I think it might be different. You 
have a sufficiently good mien, and a sufficiently good 
figure, to serve you in lieu of other advantages/' 

" Your fair speech would put me in conceit with 
myself, worthy sir," the young man. rejoined, with a 
well-pleased air ; " were I not too conscious of »y own 
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demerits, not to impute what you say of me to good- 
nature, or to flattery." 

" There you wrong me, my good young friend— on 
my credit you do. Were I to resort to adulation, I 
must strain the points of compliment to find phrases 
that should come up to my opinion of your good looks ; 
and as to my friendly disposition towards you, I have 
already said that your attentions have won it ; so that 
mere good-nature does not prompt my words. I speak 
of you, as I think. May I, without appearing too 
inquisitive, ask from what part of the country you 
come." 

" I am from Norfolk, worthy sir," the young man 
answered," where my life has been spent among a set 
of men, wild and uncouth, and fond of the chase as the 
Sherwood archers we read of in the ballads. I am the 
son of a broken gentleman : the lord of a ruined house ; 
with one old servant left me out of fifty kept by my 
rather, and with scarce a hundred acres that I can still 
call my own, out of the thousands swept away from 
me. Still I hunt in my father's woods ; kill my fa- 
ther's deer ; and fish in my father's lakes ; since no 
one molests me. And I keep up the little church near 
the old tumble-down hall, in which are the tombs of my 
ancestors, and where my father lies buried ; and the 
tenantry come there on Sundays, though I am no 
longer their master ; and my father's old chaplain, Sir 
Oliver, still preaches there, though my father's son can 
no longer maintain him." 

" A sad change, truly," Sir Francis said, in a tone of 
sympathy, and with a look of well-feigned concern ; 
u and attributable, I much fear, to riot and profusion 
on the part of your father, who so beggared his son." 

" Not so, sir," the young man gravely replied ; " my 
father was a most honorable man, and would have in- 
jured no one, much less the son on whom he doated. 
Neither was he profuse; but lived bountifully and 
well, as a country gentleman, with a large estate, 
should live. The cause of his ruin was that he came 
within the clutches of that devouring monster, which, 
like the insatiate dragon of Rhodes, nas swallowed up 
the substance of so many families, that our land is 
threatened with desolation. My father was ruined by 
that court, which, with a mockery of justice, robs men 
of their name, their fame, their lands, and goods ; which 
perverts the course of law, and saps the principles of 
equity ; which favors the knave, and oppresses the 
honest man ; which promotes and supports extortion 
and plunder ; which reverses righteous judgments, and 
asserts its own unrighteous supremacy; which, by 
means of its commissioners, spreads its hundred arms 
over the whole realm, to pillage and destroy — so that 
no one, however distant, can keep out of its reach, or 
escape its supervision ; and which, if it be not up- 
rooted, will, in the end overthrow the kingdom. Need 
I say my father was ruined by the Star-Chamberl" 

" Hush ! hush ! my good young sir," Sir Francis 
cried, having vainly endeavored to interrupt his com- 
panion's angry denunciation. " Pray heaven your 
words have reached no other ears than mine ! To 
speak of the Star-Chamber as you have spoken is worse 
than treason. Many a man has lost his ears, and been 
branded on the brow for half you have uttered." 

" Is free speech denied in this free country 1" the 
young man cried in astonishment. " Must one suffer 
grievous wrong, and not complain ?" 

" Certes, you must not contemn the Star-Chamber, 
or you will incur its censure," Sir Francis replied in a 
low tone. " No court in England is so jealous of its 
prerogatives, nor so severe in punishment of its malign- 
ers. It will not have its proceeding convassed, nor its 
judgments questioned." 

44 For the plain reason that it knows they will not 
bear investigation or discussion. Such is the practice 
of all arbitrary and despotic rule. But, will English- 
men submit to such tyranny V* 

•' Again, let me counsel you to put a bridle on your 
tongue, young sir. Such matters are not to be talked 
of at public tables — scarcely in private. It is well you 
have addressed yourself to one who will not betray 
you. The Star-Chamber hath its spies everywhere. 
Meddle not with it as you value liberty. Light provo- 
cation arouses its anger ; and once aroused, its warmth 
is all-consuming." 

Continued on Page 49. 
♦ 

The game of backgammon is said to have been in- 
vented in Wales, in the tenth or eleventh century, and 
derived its name from the two Welch words, back, 
little, and common, battle. 



MR. BRYABT AT THE TOMB OF HAFOLEOff. 

Editorial C o rre s pondence of the Evening Port* 

Thb other day I went to the church of the Invalides, 
to see the tomb of Napoleon, which has been several 
years erecting at an immense cost, and is just complet- 
ed. There is not on earth so magnificent a mausoleum 
as that which is destined for the remains of the former 
Emperor of France. On entering the church I found 
myself in the midst of a throng hastening in the same 
direction, and saw before me, at the opposite end of 
tho building, a large altar, blazing with gold, under a 
gilded canopy, which rested on twisted pillars of black 
and white marble. In front of it, iaimediately under 
the windows of the dome, appeared a circular balus- 
trade of white marble, around which the people were 
pressing. I joined them, and saw that it enclosed a 
broad, open space, sunk, perhaps, fifteen feet below the 
church. There, on a pedestal of blue granite, stood an 
enormous open sarcophagus of polished porphyry, the 
lid of which lay near it, on a machine, ready to be slid 
over it as soon as the ceremony of sculpture shall be 
performed. On the pavement below, around the ped- 
estal, was a wreath of laurel leaves and berries, 
wrought of various colored marble — among which a 
vivid green marble from tho quarries of the United 
StateB, was conspicuous. Surrounding the sarcopha- 
gus, and standing against the pillars which support the 
floor, was a circle of colossal figures in marble, the 
meaning of which I did not attempt to study, One of 
them, a winged figure with a trumpet by his side, was 
perhaps the angel of the resurrection, who is to sum- 
mon the great warrior from his grave on the day of 
account, when he will be unpleasantly confronted by 
the multitudes who were slain in his wars. In the re- 
cesses behind these statutes were sculptures in bas- 
relief, representing some of the most important events 
of Bonaparte's history. • 

In that sarcophagus is soon to be placed the handful 
of dust which is all that remains of one who, for a few 
years, was the terror of the world. In its material, its 
form, and its glittering polish, this massive receptacle 
reminded me of the huge chests of porphyry found in 
the newly opened tomb of Apis at Sakkara, enclosing 
the bones of the sacred ox of Egypt. It is thus that, 
in different ages of the world, the same posthumous 
honors are paid to a quadruped and a conqueror, by 
two nations, each claiming in its day the palm of ci- 
vilization. The Egyptians were the nearer right of 
the two ; they honored the representative of a most 
useful tribe of animals ; the French pay their homage 
to one whose title to it is, that " with infinite man- 
slaughter " he won an empire which he was not able 
to keep. 

I regretted that I could not look at the sculptures in 
relief below, except at a distance ; they will be acces- 
sible, it is said, ss soon as the remains of Bonaparte 
are inurned. I inquired of a friend residing in Paris, 
when this would be done. " There is a controversy," 
he replied, " about this matter, among the Bonapartists. 
One party insists that the heart of Napoleon shall be 
deposited by itself in the church of St. Denys, among 
the monuments of the former sovereigns of France ; 
but Jerome swears that he will not allow his brother's 
body to be cut up in that manner. The ceremony of 
removing his remains to the sarcophagus has, therefore, 
been postponed for a year." 

But, we had not yet seen the whole of the monu- 
ment. Passing by the glittering altar, we descended 
a flight of steps to the level of the great Court of the 
Invilidu. Here, immediately back of the altar and 
under it, I saw the entrance to the tomb, a massive 
doorway, over which are engraved the words of Napo- 
leon expressing his desire to be buried among the 
French people on the banks of the Seine. On each 
side of this passage stands a colossal figure in bronze ; 
one of them bearing, on a cushion, a globe and sceptre, 
the symbols of dominion, and the other a sword and 
gauntlet, emblematic of the violence by which that do- 
minion was gained, and, for a brief space, upheld. As 
we were considering these figures, the voices of priests 
and a choir, chanting at the altar above, resounded up 
the lofty dome ; it was a litany, nominally addressed 
to the God of Peace. I looked about me and saw only 
the symbols of warlike glory, and encouragement to 
the pursuit of renown in arms. On the walls were the 
sumptuous monuments of men who had distinguished 
themselves as the instruments of warlike ambition and 
conquest — Vauban, Marshal Bertrand, and others. This 
church itself has been converted into the Mausoleum 



of a conqueror ; it was the shrine of Napoleon ; this 
altar formed a part of his monument, and this hymn, 
whatever its words, was chanted in his honor. I had 
before me one of the forms in which the Tower of Des- 
truction is still worshipped. What a groundless fancy 
to suppose that the adoration of a Great Spirit of Evil 
has become extinct with the race of ancient Persians, 
or exists only among a few savage tribes. I left the 
place with the throng, passing out to the street through 
the Hospital of the Invalides— for we were not per- 
mitted to retrace our steps to the principal entrance. 
I left it with a strong impression of the yet imperfect 
civilization of mankind. 



THE AGREEABLE SURPRISE. 

There resided in Bordeaux, a young, rich, and hand- 
some widow, who had for six months incessantly la- 
mented the loss of a husband, tenderly beloved. A 
fatal storm had wrecked the vessel in which he had 
embarked, and every soul on board was supposed to 
have perished. The young widow, though surrounded 
by admirers, observed scrupulously the rules of deco- 
rum ; at length, however, the persuasions of her 
friends had effect, and she once more threw open her 
doors to receive company. 

Madame St. Amiere had one foible, she loved play 
to excess ; and this foible alone threatened to involve 
her in much trouble. On the evening of her first fctt y 
a tall, graceful figure, masked, followed her, paying 
her innumerable silent attentions. To rid herself of 
his importunities, she sat down at the card-table, and 
was successful for about an hour. 

The mask, who had fixed himself behind her chair, 
then solicited the honor of playing with her, which she 
granted, and renewed the game with fresh spirit, 
though not with equal good fortune. Madame was 
piqued at the superior skill of the impertinent mask, 
and staked to an immense amount. Still the stranger 
was triumphant, and pulling from his pocket a large 
purse of gold, tauntingly dared her to risk the like 
amount. Although absolute ruin might have been the 
consequence of her imprudence, Madame would not 
recede, but anxiety and vexation disturbed her coun- 
tenance. For some time the game was doubtful ; at 
length the malignant deity decided against her, and 
the rash widow found her fortune destroyed by one 
night's folly. Her anguish could not be concealed — 
ahe arose abruptly from the card-table, when the mask, 
in an insinuating tone of voice, hinted to her that she 
need not put herself to any inconvenience to make up 
this debt of honor, as he could wait her lesiure, or com- 
promise it in some other way, with more pleasure to 
himself and less embarrassment to her. 

She darted on him a look of rage and contempt. 
"Who are you, wretch !" she exclaimed, " who dares 
thus to insult me in my own house 1" 

"Softly, Madame," replied the mask, "I am no 
gambler nor needy adventurer — there are ladies who 
would not be ungrateful for such an accommodation." 

Madame burst into tears. " Good heavens ! must I 
endure this insolence 1 Quit my house, sir ; and, if 
you are a gentleman, make good your claim to-mor- 

row " 

" No madame, I will not quit your house to-night ; 

my claim is on your fortune or yourself, and I will 

make it good, let who will dispute it." With these 

words he removed his mask, when Madame uttered a 

shriek of joyful surprise, and fainted in his arms. 

The company crowded round ; they were chiefly re- 
lations, who immediately recognised the Chevalier St. 
Amiere. The raptures of Madame may be easily ima- 
gined, when, on recovering, her husband informed her 
that he had been saved from the wreck by a brave 
sailor, who had taken him into his own ship, which 
was bound to Peru — that he remained there till a con- 
venient opportunity offered for his return-— and having 
been fortunate enough to amass a considerable portion 
of wealth, had meditated this agreeable surprise in hope 
of curing her of a destructive habit, the consequence 
of which he had long dreaded. 

Madame embraced him with transport, and assured 
him she would never again yield to temptation, or con- 
tinue a practice of which she now saw the madness in 
glaring colors. m 

Having received the congratulations of their mends, 
the amusements of the evening, which had been so 
strangely interrupted, were again renewed ; and the 
adventure was many months the talk throughout Bor- 
deaux, igltized 
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TAKE BACK THE RING, DEAR JAMIE. 

Takk back the ring, dear Jamie, 

The ring you ga'ed to me, 
And a' the tows you made yestreen 

Beneath the birken tree ; 
But gie me back my heart again— 

It's a' I hae to gie ; 
Gin yell no wait a fitting time, 

Ye canna marry me. 

I promised to my daddie, 

Albre he slipped awa', 
I ne'er would leave my mammte. 

Whate'er end her benV ; 
Pll (aithfhl keep my promise, 

For a' that ye can gie ; 
So, Jamie, if ye winna wait, 

Ye canna marry me. 

I canna leave my mammle, 

She's been sae kind to me 
Sin e'er I was a bairnie, 

A wee thing on her knee. 
Nae malr she'll came my gowden hair, 

Nor busk me snood and braw ; 
She's auld and frail, her e'en are dim, 

And sune will close on a'. 

I manna leave my mammie, 

Her journey is nae long, 
Her held is bending to the mools, 

Where it must shortly gang. 
Were I an heiress to a crown, 

rd a' its honors tine. 
To watch her steps in helpless age, 

As she in youth watched mine. 

AH ESCAPE FROM VERDUH. 

I WAS among the English who were detained in 
France at the breaking out of the war, in 1803. My 
rank, as an army physician, enabled me to be of much 
service to many of my countrymen at Verdun ; whilst 
the fees I obtained from the wealthier individuals 
supplied all my necessities. My medical character 
likewise introduced me extensively into French 
society ; and I must confess that I was always treated 
with kindness and delicacy. Though many of the 
military, the employes, and even the rich house-hold- 
ers had risen, as the English phrase is, from "the 
dregs of the people," by the conflicts of the revolution, 
I almost always found them polite, liberal, and sincere. 
Good manners are really of very easy acquirement by 
people of intellect ; witness the stage and revolutions, 
which always give the ascendancy to talents. It was 
long before our splendid victory of Trafalgar, and the 
supplementary victory of Sir Richard Strachan, were 
known by the English prisoners at Verdun. At 
length a Morning Chronicle got amongst us, heaven 
knows how, and the joy our countrymen was ex- 
treme, nor was it expressed in terms very flattering 
to the French. This I rather regretted, for the better 
classes of that nation were, I thought, peculiarly 
delicate in communicating to us the victories of Napo- 
leon. They always softened them to our feelings, by 
considering the Emperor at war with the English 
government, and not with the English nation. 

Whilst our exultation was at its zenith, I went to 

dine with the Count de . I had determined to 

avoid the mention of Trafalgar, and of all beltiferous or 
national topics. This was my invariable habit. How- 
ever, on entering the room, which was excessively 
crowded, particularly with ladies and military men of 
rank, I round a strong reaction against us. The 
countess, forgetting, I thought, her usual urbanity, 
said to me : — 

"Ah, Doctor — — , so Providence has given you 
English a great victory at sea !" 

I knew the whole value of her emphasis upon Pro- 
vidence. If* the English gained a battle, it was the 
work of Providence, distinct from their merits ; if the 
French obtained a splendid triumph, it was attributed 
to the genius of the Emperor, and to the native bravery 
of the French soldiers. Resolved that the lady 
should not make me the dupe of such egTegious 
national vanity, and in the presence of so many who 
were enjoying the triumph, I coolly replied, that I was 
far from a sceptic as to the interference of Providence, 
but I could never mix up a Providence in the destruc- 
tion, carnage, cruelties; and ferocious passions of a 
battle. 

" Madam," I added, mildly, " I must confess I could 
never form any idea of a fighting Providence, and 
least of all can I appreciate a Providence so inconsist- 
ent, -not to say treacherous, as to fight on both sides ; 
for whilst she gives us the victory at sea, she as 
invariably gives the triumph to Napoleon on shore. 
Trafalgar comes between Ulm and Ansterlitz." 



My triumph over my hostess was evident in the 
faces of the company, and the conversation changed 
with the grace and facility peculiar to the French. 

It was two years after this, that I had a singular 
opportunity Of escaping from Verdun. I had ceased 
to be on parole, and a combination of circumstances, 
advantageous to my escape, was offered to me by 
friends. My plan was to go to Paris, and from thence 
to travel to Bordeaux as an American merchant, 
returning to Baltimore. 

In the diligence to Bordeaux, was a vivacious and 
loquacious little French woman — very pretty, and of 
most insinuating manners. Another compagnon de 
voyage was a captain of the Cuirassiers of the Imperial 
Guard. He was the beau ideal of a military hero — 
young, tall, of a powerful frame, with an open, noble 
countenance, and a profusion of jet-black whiskers 
and moustaches. 

We became almost confidential even at the outset of 
the journey ; and what did not a little surprise me was, 
that he spoke to me by my assumed name, as if we 
had been old friends, though I felt convinced I had 
never set eyes on him before. So superb a Murat-like 
figure of a military officer was not easily to be forgot- 
ten. 

Arrived at the little town of , about twenty 

English miles from Bordeaux, he took me into the 
recess of the window of the house where we changed 
horses, and informed me that he was on a visit to bis 
uncle, who had a small estate and chateau just off the 
high road ; and he first invited, then pressed, and at 
last insisted that I should accompany him, and stay 
two or three days with " the good old man." In vain 
I urged the necessity of my mercantile affairs, an J my 
anxiety to get back to my counting-house at Balti- 
more. The officer repeated, mysteriously — 

"lama gentleman and a soldier ; accept my invita- 
tion, or you'll repent it !" 

I was at last reluctantly overcome, and the officer 
sent a boy off to his uncle with the news, loudly 
delivered, that he and his old friend had at length 
arrived at the inn, and would be with him in an hour. 

I was very hospitably received by a venerable old 
lady and gentleman, in a house of some grandeur. 
One fortnight elapsed, nor could I get away from my 
kind hosts, in spite of my palpable and uncontrollable 
anxiety to depart, and my incessant fear of being 
detected. At last, at night, after the old lady and 
gentleman had retired to rest, my friend, pouring out 
the last glass of a bottle of fine old claret, said, with- 
out preface or apology : 

"You must go to Bordeaux to-morrow — I have 
ordered my uncle's carriage and horses for you pre- 
cisely at six." 

" Shall I not take leave of the family 1" 

" Decidedly not. My uncle and aunt are invalids, 
and cannot be disturbed so early, and they will dis- 
pense with the ceremony ; so good night !" 

I was bowed out of the room and lighted to my 
chamber in a very summary way ; and I was much 
perplexed And not a little annoyed at so much kind- 
ness mixed with a singularity which became almost 
insulting. 

The next morning, at six, I found an open carriage 
at the door, with my friend's horses and liveries, and 
my friend himself awaited me in the hall. 

Taking me into a little boudoir, he briefly and 
abruptly said, in the syle of his master, Napoleon : 

" You have been perplexed at the singularity of my 
manners — at my taciturnity — and vexed at your deten- 
tion from your counting-house at Baltimore ! My 
friend, you are not an American, returning to your 
country ; in plain terms, you are an English prisoner, 
escaping from Verdun ! Do not start or change color, 

I presume you are Dr. . You were not on your 

parole when you escaped, but two of your countrymen, 
who had their parole, have shamefully violated it, and 
they escaped from Verdun eight-and-forty hours after 
you left it. The Emperor was vexed at this dishonor, 
and the police on the coast were using their utmost 
vigilance. The pretty woman in the diligence, with 
whom you seemed so much inclined to become inti- 
mate, is the wife of a police agent at Bordeaux. The 
only way to save you was, to treat you as my old 
familiar friend, travelling with me to my uncle's 
chateau — now all is explained. Entering Bordeaux in 
this equipage, and with a passport from this house, 
you will excite no suspicion. I need not say the 
injury I shall suffer, if you betray the service I have 
rendered to you. But, no-— you cannot— you are a 



man of honor ; and, now, my friend, do not imbibe 
the vulgar prejudices instilled into your countrymen 
by your press, that the French officers are ferocious 
canaille. We fight for military glory, whilst the per- 
sonal malignity of your officers against us strips war 
of all its pride and magnanimity. Farewell — and let 
us exchange these snuff-boxes as a memorial of this 
scene ; but I have one favor to ask of you : Do yon 
know an English town called Reading!" 

" Intimately ; it lies on the high road between the 
metropolis and my little paternal property. I pass 
through it five or six times every year." 

" l%en do me this sacred office of friendship : — I 
have a young brother, a lieutenant de vaisseaui who 
was badly wounded and captured by one of your 
ships of war. He is a prisoner at Reading : I have 
never relieved his necessities, partly from want of 
means, and partly from my absence with the Emperor 
at Austerlitz, Wagram, and Jena. Take these seventy 
napoleons ; deliver them to my brother, and console 
him by what you know of me and of his kind old uncle 
and aunt." 

We parted : I was but eight-and-forty hours at Bor- 
deaux, when I obtained a passage on board a ship 
bound to Charleston, South Carolina. In the night, 
when out of sight of land, the captain put the helm 
up, and steered due north. On my expressing my 
astonishment, he frankly told me that his American 
papers were all forged, and that he was bound to the 
port of London, adding : — 

" You need pay me nothing for your passage, since 
I was obliged to deceive you ; and from London you 
may get a passage to Baltimore any day in the week." 

I became equally confidential, to his equal astonish- 
ment. 

In three days we had passed through the English 
Rochefort squadron and Channel fleet, and I went on 
board the Ville de Paris, where I had a long interview 
with the Admiral in Chief, the Earl St. Vincent. 

I had been but a few days in London, when I went 
to Reading on my friend's mission. I found his 
brother had died about six months before, partly of his 
numerous wounds, and partly of the melancholy of his 
sensitive temper, at his neglected, impoverished state. 
He had died m great distress. 

I had an opportunity of sending the seventy napo- 
leons to their owner, by a gentleman going to Paris. 
However, to my great grief, in about three months I 
received from this traveller a bill of exchange for the 
same amount, with a letter, saying that my friend had 
been killed in a charge upon the Russian Cuirassiers 
at Friedland. 

Travelling for amusement in the south of France, in 
1815, 1 repaired to Bordeaux, and visited the chateau 
of my friend's uncle, who was dead ; but the widow, 
though extremely old, recognised me, and was bitterly 
afflicted with the recollections I occasioned of her 
nephew. Into her hands I put the seventy napoleons : 
and I remained two days under her roof, consoling her 
with merited eulogies of my generous friend — the 
Captain of Cuirassiers. 



Mb. Pbkscott at Home. — A recent traveller, who 
visited this eminent historian, remarks that everything 
in his abode reminds us of his occupation. In the hall 
there is a portrait of Cortex ; Spanish princes, queens, 
and knights, meet our eye on the walls, and a rich his- 
torical library, containing the works of Spain and her 
possessions in the sixteenth century, with a large col- 
lection of manuscripts of the period, fills his study. 
Mr. Prescott was, by the natural weakness of his eyes, 
and perhaps likewise by the amiableness of his temper, 
prevented from taking an active part in politics, or from 
becoming a regular business man. He devoted his 
time to literature, and, starting from the Spanish con- 

Suest of Mexico and Peru, his researches led him to 
le history of the splendid reign of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella. He is now occupied on that of Philip II. It is 
a gigantic task ; for the history of Spain under that 
king is also the history of Protestantism in Germany 
— of independence in the Netherlands — of liberty in 
England — of the struggle between the power of the 
crown and the local institutions of France and Spain. 
A family relic in the dining-room of Mr. Prescott has 
a peculiar interest. Two swords crossing one another 
on the wall are those of the grandfather of Mr. Pres- 
cott and of the grandfather of his wife, both officers in 
the battle of Bunker Hill— the one ~ Al " *—- "~ 
the other in the English ranks. 
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Fashions la* Children's Dr esse s . 

A GREAT deal of taste, and no amall amount of 
expense is now lavished upon the dresses of 
children. It requires great judgment not to make the 
pretty creatures miniature men and women, dressy 
and affected, instead of bright and bird-like creatures, 
to whom dress should only lend a second grace ; as 
moss clings to the rose-bud, so plumage glows upon 
the bosom of a bird. When neatness and grace are 
studied, rather than expense, in the adornments of our 
little ladies, they cannot fail to be interesting, even at 
the awkward age which links the child with advancing 
girlhood — an age when nature really does seem, for a 
time, to abandon its own beautifying process. At 
this season of life, much dress but produces awkward 
affectations, and draws the beholder's attention to the 
unformed person, and the transition state which pos- 
sesses neither childish grace nor womanly repose. 

But there is an age — anywhere from the long robe 
to six years, when the caprices of fashion may be ex- 
cused, and on a pretty child cannot fail to be charm- 
ing. The little creatures, in their unconscious grace 
and artlessness, give something of their own fresh 
beauty to any garment with which you may invest 
them. 

It is fortunate that this is true of children just now ; 
for there is no end to the ribbons, laces, flowers and 
flounces, with which it is the fashion to adorn them. 
Any kind of expensive fabric that a lady can wear, 
may be used for the groundwork of all this trimming. 
The latest children's dresses are made in the style 
called a disposition. Flounces, to the number of three 
or four, are bordered with a wreath of flowers, or some 
other design, of a color different from that of the dress. 
Some of these dresses are figured as far as to the mid- 
dle of the jupe, with horizontal stripes, in graduated 
shades, of the same color of the dress. A dress, re- 
cently completed for a little girl, was of drab-color 
silk, and trimmed with flounces, the flounces orna- 
mented with narrow bands of blue velvet ribbon. 
With this dress was worn a casaque of blue velvet, 
and a white straw bonnet trimmed with a blue-tinted 
feather. The under trimming was composed of a 
number of loops of mignonette ribbon, blue and 
white. 

For the plainer styles of juvenile costume there is 
no want of variety. Silk, poplin and alpaca of all 
kinds, besides batiste, muslin-de-laine, pique and jaco- 
net, are all employed. The dresses are more or less 
trimmed, and the trimming may be flounces, ribbon, 
large or small tucks, embroidery or soutache. Dresses 
of cootil with little jackets of the same trimmed with 
braid are well adapted for neglige. Mantelets of black 
silk take the place of those of bright-colored silk in 
plain costume ; and in plain costume bonnets of straw 
are generally worn. 

Large Leghorn flats are much in favor this warm 
weather, from the graceful protection they yield from 
the sun. Broad ribbons of white, blue, or pink, em- 
broidered in colors down the centre, and flowing behind 
or on the side in long fringed ends, are an exceeding- 
ly beautiful trimming. Some have the crown sur- 
rounded by a straw cord, terminating at the side in 
wheat ears. Others are garlanded with simple wreaths 
of flowers. Bonnets of taffeta are also used, and with 
them, simple ruches form a pretty trimming. Pink, 
white, or blue silk are the favorite colors for the dress 
toilet of a little girl. Paletots are worn, trimmed with 
rich ruches of ribbon. Small Talmas are in favor 



among the little folks, and tiny shawl mantelets are 
occasionally seen. 

On frocks of muslin fit colored serges, cambric 
tucks or flounces will be usually worn. The skirts 
have made a trifling increase in length, sweeping 
clear of the feney gaiters, and just revealing a glimpse 
of snowy little stockings, but not to the extent that 
was fashionable some summers past. White bodices 
are also very pretty and very convenient, with deep 
points at the waist, and colored-skirts with under-vests 
of Swiss embroidery are worn under silk jackets, with 
full muslin sleeves gathered into a row of insertion at 
the wrist. 



ExmBmoir. 

Whatever may be said of the size of the Crystal 
Palace, for design and- elaborate beauty of workman- 
ship it is admitted to exceed its great English original. 
We have met English gentlemen who have acceded 
to this fact. The effect of the interior, even in the 
present disordered state of the articles, is absolutely 
superb. The ornamental work and the decorative 
paintings are executed with the most exquisite taste 
and delicacy, and when all the works of art, the 
gorgeous fabrics, Ac., are displayed, the whole will 
present a picture that for rare beauty and magnificence 
has never been equalled in this country. As an 
instance of the greater elaboration in the construction 
of this building than that of Hyde Park we will men- 
tion that in ornamental iron work the London Palace 
contained forty-nine different designs, while ours has 
over one hundred and twenty. 

In statuary and other works of art the exhibition 
will be especially rich. At this we sincerely rejoice. 
If there is anything in which our people need training 
and development it is in the higher regions of art. 
Heretofore we have had no schools wherein such an 
education could be received. But this want is now 
supplied. In Reservoir square we shall have exhibited 
some of the greatest productions of the greatest 
masters, both in sculpture and in painting, and the 
effect of this cannot fail to be an elevation of our tastes 
and the inculcation of purer and loftier ideas of the 
beautiful and the true in art. 

We have spoken heretofore of some of the works of 
statuary to be exhibited, and mentioned Baron Maro- 
chetti's colossal equestrian statue of Washington. This 
work alone will give fame and celebrity to the exhibi- 
tion. It stands directly in the centre beneath the 
dome, and is the first object that meets your eye upon 
entering the building. The effect is grand and awful. 
The form of Washington in colossal proportions towers 
above the scene, and seems to be its presiding spirit. 
As you approach and stand beneath it, the majesty of 
the presence awes you, and you involuntarily lift your 
hat in earnest and subdued admiration. Be at what 
point you will his solemn grand brow looks down upon 
you. We do not known what is to be the ultimate 
destination of this work, but we believe that at the 
close of the exhibition it will be offered to our citizens 
for purchase. We believe that by that time it shall 
have so grown into our affections we will not part 
with it upon any temptation. 



Hail of the most unprecedented sue recently fell in 
our city. Many pieces were picked up larger than a 
hen's egg. They were of very irregular structure, ex- 
ceedingly sharp, and of a much greater hardness than 
ordinary ice. 



In the Royal Academy of London there is exhibit- 
ing the portrait of an oak the size of life. 



PTJB8E-PB0TJD. 

It is one of the fashions of the day to cant about 
the purse-proud aristocrat. Now, to our mind, a little 
pride, because you carry a well-filled purse, is not so 
great a crime after all — nothing like so bad as the ma- 
lignant envy that scoffs at it. We have a fancy that 
if ever our own purse should become of a good swell- 
ing portliness, we should be exceedingly proud ; that 
we should carry it stiffly, wear portentiously creaking 
shoes, look daggers at small urchins, and order John, 
the waiter, about in a loud voice. We believe that we 
should do all this, it would be so exalting, inflating, 
self-gratulating, a thought, this same millionaire's 
purse would! We run our hands down into our 
pocket and try to imagine the feeling. Alas! our 
purse is a ragged purse, a scantily filled, consumptive, 
degraded, mean-looking purse ! How we would swell 
and puff pompously now, if it were only of a nice 
plumpness, big with the yellow god Mammon. But 
you couldn't fill it. It has a knack of running off 
faster than you can put in, leaving bills of credit to esta- 
blish the balance. The met is, reader, that all this is 
a bit of pleasantry — perhaps you didn't know it — a 
sort of an individualizement of our poverty. You see 
we haven't any purse at all, and (to use an Irishism) 
there is nothing in it. But, indeed, for our part, we 
ask not for lands nor commodities, mortgages nor stocks. 
We prefer to have no bug-bear of a tax-gatherer to 
frighten us out of our appetite. We desire to read 
a more entertaining part of the daily journal than 
the stock sales, and we wish our sleep not to be dis- 
turbed by visions of bulls and bears. No, all we ask 
for is the fairy's purse in the Irish legend, a little, de- 
licate purse, with only a single eagle in it, but possessing 
the magic power of being supplied as fast as emptied. 
Oh ! for an introduction to some good fairy who could 

thus endow us ! 

- ♦ 

Near the Hippodrome a confectioner announces 
upon his sign, Hippodrome confectionery ! which 
means Horse confectionery. 



During the last six months twenty-three steamers 
were launched from the different ship-yards of this 
city 

Hail storms in different parts of the country have 
done great damage to the crops. 



Sir I8AA0 Newton and Voltaire on Railway 
Travelling.— Sir Isaac Newton wrote a work upon 
the prophet Daniel, and another upon the book of Re- 
velation, in one of which he said that in order to fulfil 
certain prophecies before a certain date was terminat- 
ed, namely, 1200 years, there would be a mode of tra- 
velling of which the men of his time had no concep- 
tion ; nay, that the knowledge of mankind would be 
so increased, that they would be able to travel at the 
rate of fifty miles an hour. Voltaire, who did not be- 
lieve in the inspiration of the Scriptures, got hold of 
this, and said : " Now look at that mighty mind of 
Newton, who discovered gravity, and told us such mar- 
vels for us all to admire. When he became an old 
man, and got into his dotage, he began to study that 
book called the Bible ; and it seems that in order to 
credit its fabulous nonsense, we must believe that the 
knowledge of mankind will be so increased that we 
shall be able to travel at the rate of fifty miles an hour. 
The poor dotard !" exclaimed 'the philosophic infidel 
Voltaire, in the self-complacency of his pity. But 
who is the dotard now ? — Rev. J. Craig. 

Leisure for study, thought, and social enjoyment 
are to be counted as part of one's income. 
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K0T76H BUT HOKBBT. 

Rich honesty may dwell, like a miser, in a poor- 
house, or like your pearl, in a fool oyster. It may be 
worn as your toad wears a jewel, in its ugly head. 
But if the diamond be the more brilliant in a fine 
setting, then honesty is brighter when enthroned 
among graceful virtues. It is a very common fallacy 
that roughness and honesty are naturally twinned. 
The two terras are coupled so universally as to induce 
the belief that they are inseparable. And there are 
those who go about cultivating a vigorous roughness 
and burliness, and thereby claiming much praise for a 
corresponding degree of honesty. Says the poet, he 
who has spoken so wisely and so well upon almost 
every subject :— • 

" This is some fellow, 
Who, having been praised for bluntness, doth afleet 
A saucy roughness, and constrains the garb, 
Quite from his nature ; he cannot natter, he— 
An honest mind and plain— he must speak truth : 
And they will take it so ; if not, he's plain. 
These kind of knaves I know, which in this plainness 
Harbor more craft, and more corrupter ends, 
Than twenty silly ducking observants, 
That stretch their duties nicely." 

In all our experience, we have found a finer sense of 
honesty and truthfulness in those of polish and refine- 
ment than with any other class. Honesty being a vir- 
tue having many shades of meaning, and which, in its 
highest sense, is a lofty and delicate perception of 
truthfulness and sincerity, must naturally be more 
keenly developed in a cultivated than a coarse mind. 
It is fostered by other virtues, and is pre-eminent amid 
the true graces of the gentleman. 

We wish we could hear no more defiances of rough- 
ness and boldness. Gentleness of manner is so excel- 
lent a thing it should be proverbial everywhere. The 
society of one who combines courtesy with intelli- 
gence, wide reading and general knowledge with polish 
and delicacy of manners, is delightful, and such a one 
confers pleasure and happiness wherever he moves. 
Nor does such cultivation deprive us of manly strength. 
The symmetrical column is not less strong because it 
is graceful ; the block of granite is as useful and firm 
beneath the chisel as in all its native ruggedness. 



It is pleasant to walk through our public grounds 
and look upon children at play. We love, idly some- 
times, to loiter about, a spectator of their gay sports, 
and to listen to their outbursts of laughter, which 
seems like merriment set to music. And then their 
pliant forms, so graceful in a thousand ways, the buoy- 
ant strength in their young limbs, their cheeks flushed 
with the pure blood, that runs goldenly through their 
veins, are all glad things to look upon. Reader, you 
love to read a fine poem, to hear eloquent music, or 
to look upon Nature in her Spring gladness and fresh- 
ness, then come with us to Washington or Union 
Square, and you shall see and feel all : for childhood 
assimilates to these three things. It is a study a 
worldly man might wisely pursue. 



The Home Journal very eloquently complains of 
the desecrations by which Niagara is disgraced, and 
compares the American with the Ca n adian shore, 
unfavorably to the former. It says, that all along the 
American shore are objects " offensively out of har- 
mony with preconceived notions of Niagara," such as 
immense collections of logs, boards, planks, sawdust, 
etc. The clatter of two or three saw-mills mingles 
with the roar from the cataract. Many factories are 
also projected, and, ere long, America's greatest won- 
der, Nature's shrine, to which pilgrims from all quar- 
ters of the globe daily tend, will be but little more than 
a mill-stream — highly useful and profitable, no doubt. 
The Home Journal concludes its article by appealing to 
our State Legislature to purchase the shore for the 
use of the State, and thus preserve Niargara in all its 

sublimity. 

♦ 

Franconi's Hippodrome, with its exciting races, its 
ostrich chases, that are quite amusing, if nothing more, 
and the new attraction of the Floral Car, is still the 
great place of resort. The last novelty, the Floral Car, 
is certainly a very beautiful and astounding perform- 
ance. It is an immense car, driven round the circle, 
on which are grouped a large number of figures, many 
of them supported in the air by invisible machinery. 
The effect is very fine. 



Owe important statement was made in the recent 
Report by the Committee to the Legislature on the 
subject of our city Parks. Evidence was advanced to 
show that forests, when thinned out for ornamental 
purposes, do not prosper. When trees cluster toge- 
ther they grow tall and straight, their limbs do not 
branch out, and their roots run along the surface of 
the ground. If part of their fellows are removed, and 
their long shaded trunks be freely exposed to the sun, 
they wither, lose their vigor, and do not put out spread- 
ing branches, as is usually supposed. Ornamental 
grounds, laid out and planted by the side of hardy 
forests that have been thinned out, have, in all experi- 
ments, in thirty ot forty years, far outgrown them in 
beauty and proportions. If this be true, it removes' 
half the argument in favor of Jones's Wood, and 
makes imperative the selection of the grand central 
location. 



Quite a distinguished locality is growing up in the 
neighborhood of the old Opera House. The Bible 
Society have erected a very spacious structure, which 
affords not only accommodations for themselves, but 
for the Society Library, and numerous Missionary and 
Benevolent Societies. Directly opposite, is erecting 
the building for the Cooper Union, a benevolent and 
educational institution for the youth of our city, the 
plan of Mr. Peter Cooper, who gives 9300,000 for 
the purpose. Near these two buildings is the Astor 
Library; and the Mercantile Library are to erect a 
structure upon the site of the Opera House. Thus, 
within a radii of a few hundred yards, will be congre- 
gated a large number of celebrated institutions. The 
very atmosphere will become learned. 



The foundations of the new Opera House are now 
progressing rapidly, and it is promised that the build- 
ing will be ready this coming autumn. The situation 
is on Fourteenth street, near Fourth Avenue. The 
structure will be novel in design and exceedingly 
beautiful. 

Peace or Mind. — Though peace of mind dees not 
constitute happiness, happiness cannot exist without 
it, our serenity being the result of our own exertions, 
while our happiness is dependent on others : hence 
the reason why it is so rare ; for on how few can we 
count! Our wisdom, therefore, is best shown in cul- 
tivating all that leads to the preservation of this nega- 
tive blessing, which, while we possess it, will prevent 
us from ever becoming wholly wretched. 



When a gentleman loses his temper in talking, it is 
a tolerably correct sign that he is getting " the worst 
of the argument." 



CoutrHmied to the New York Jownal. 
OUR DREAMS OP YOUTH. 

Ti beauteous orbs that gild the vest concave 

Of Heaven's majesty ! bow bright ye shine ; 

How glitter 'mid the waste of darkness round, 

Guiding the lonely traveller through the night— 

So shines our dreams of youth : our cherished hopes 

Of future happiness, ot fame or love. 

Making the world seem bright and lull of joy 

To our delighted vision. 

But soon the hoars will bring bright Fhobu* round, 

To take his daily journey through the skies. 

And ss his chariot ncars the horizon's verge 

In the far east, the first grey streak of dawn 

That heralds his approach, shall dim the lustre 

Of those bright orbs ; and as the god of day 

Himself appears, their very forms will lade, 

And shrink beneath the blue and bright expanse 

That seem'd so dark before. 

So lade our dreams of youth \ thus one by one, 

Reluctantly they yield their influence 

As manhood's day appears, bringing along 

Its train of dull and stern realities, 

Its pains and sorrows ; so the calm cool sight 

Is followed by the scorching heats of day. W H. 



THE INDIAN LOYBR'S 80NO. 

Haste*, love ! the sun hath set, 
And the moon, through twilight 

On the mosque's white minaret 
Now its silver light is streaming. 

All ia hnsb'd in soft repose, 
Silence rests on field and dwelling, 

Save where the bulbul to the rose 
A tale of love is telling. 

Stars are glittering in the sky, 

" Blest abodes of light and gladness ;" 
Oh. my life ! thst thou and I 

Might quit for them this world of 

See the flre-fly and the tope 

BrighUy through the darkness shining, 
As the ray whieh heavenly hope, 

Flashes on the soul's repining. 

Then haste, bright treasure of my heart, 
Flowers around, and stars above thee, 

Alone must see us meet and part- 
Alone must witness how I love thee. 



MY AUNT. 

My sunt has many queer notions. 

She never buuera her bread ; 
She declares that the Bulwer novels 

Are things not fit to be read ; 
8he thinks that to flirt is a crime, 

And especially with youth : 
And she thinks the " Paradise Lost," 

Is every syllable truth. 

Myaunt has got to her spectacles, 

Though without them she sees waQ enough 
She is very well versed ia polities, 

And thinks your poetry stuff. 
She imagines that all the clergymen 

Are as wise as wise can be ; 
She thinks that Pope Is a poet— 

But there she agrees with me. 

She drenms she can tell the mark that Is left 

On my cousin's lip by a kiss ; 
And of all her antic theories 

I am sure not to meddle with this. 
She might tell the trsck of a bird through the air. 

Or the track of a ship on the sea— 
On the viewless heart, not the visible lip* 

The stamp of a kiss will be ! 



THR POWER OF A SMILB. 

Prithee, who hath snared thee, heart % 

Is it. say, a honied lip, 
O'er whose coral bloom thy thought, 
Bee-like, hovering, hath been caught, 

And but loitering there to sip. 
From its sweetness could not part ? 
Prithee, what hath snared thee, heart T 

What hath witched thee, fancy mine ? 

Is it, say, a laughing eye, 
The fair heaven of whose blue 
Idly thou went'st wandering through, 

Till thou, silly butterfly, 
Couldst not quit its charmed sunshine T 
Who hath caught thee, fancy mine 1 

What hath witched thee, sober thought f 

Ssy, was it s diamond wit, 
That as thou wast straying near, 
With its spells so took thine ear 

That thou couldst not fly from it, 
All in strange enchantment caught T 
What hath witched thee, sober thought? 

No, though Up and wit, awhile, 

And the glory of an eye, 
You, perchance, had captive held ; 
Soon their charms you back had spelled, 

Soon their witebery learned to fly, 
Prisoners to her smile ye be ; 
What from that shall set you free I 
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LIVES OF THB 

QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 

BY J. F. SMITH, ESQ. 
Author of SUmfield Hall," " Minnie Grey," fcc. 

ELIZABETH WOODVILLE, QUEEN CONSORT 
OF EDWARD IV. 



CHAPTER II. 
Contimud from page 2$. 

THE old knight shook his head, and once more en- 
treated the young man to leave him to his fate, 
and pursue his path alone. 

This affectionate contest lasted for some time ; vainly 
the father endeavored to prevail upon his son to aban- 
don hiin, and seek his own safety in flight. The young 
man's efforts to induce his parent to take the only 
horse which remained fit for service, were equally fruit- 
less ; neither would yield to the devotion of the other. 

"Be it so," said Richard, who saw that all he 
could urge was useless ; " we wiil sjiare the same fate 
he it good or ill, together!" 

The younger traveller dismounted, and the two fugi- 
tives pursued their path through the tangled mazes of 
the wood of Dean alone. Gradually they left the 
beaten track, and struck into the more obscure part of 
the forest, known only to the woodcutter or the hunts- 
man, who sometimes penetrated into their wild reces- 
ses in search of game. v So thick was the shade around 
them that the rays of the sun — and it was now near 
mid-day — scarcely made their way through the foliage, 
which already showed the first tints of approaching 
autumn. Once or twice they were startled by a rust- 
ling near them. On such occasions John Woodville 
drew his sword and placed himself on the defensive, 
ready to shield his almost fainting parent He quickly 
discovered, however, that the alarm had been occasion- 
ed by some deer which their footsteps had disturbed 
from its lair, or wild fox returning from its predatory 
excursions. 

After pursuing their way for several hours they 
came to a more open ground which had evidently been 
cleared by the charcoal-burners, hundreds of whom 
followed their lonely occupation in the Forest of Dean. 
A pile of wood, ready for kindling, was heaped together. 
As they approached, the baying of a hound was heard 
at a distance. Sir Richard Woodville trembled; he 
recognised the deep cry of the bloodhound. 

"They are upon our track !" he said. 

"Nay, courage, father!" replied the young man; 
" perhaps it is but some hunter chasing the wild deer 
through the forest." 

The old man shook his head despondingly ; his prac- 
ticed ear was not to be deceived. 

Whilst they were debating how to act, a rough, stal- 
wart-looking young fellow, who from his dress evidently 
followed the occupation of a woodcutter, emerged from 
a narrow path which led yet deeper into the forest. He 
carried his axe and wallet on his shoulder, and whis- 
tled merrily as he approached the fugitives. 

" Good day, my masters !" he said ; " have you lost 
your way 1 It is not often that we meet in the Forest 
of Dean with men of your quality." 

" What know you of our quality V* demanded the 
younger. 

" I can only guess : though born in the forest, I was 
not bred in it, but was reared in London, where I have 
seen lords and ladies, princes and knights, flash it in 
their silken bravery. I remember," he added, "the 
coronation of our young queen, and the stately noble, 
who rode with a father's pride beside her litter, as she 
passed up Eastcheap from the Tower, to be crowned." 

From the glance which accompanied the words there 
could be little doubt but Sir Richard Woodville, at 
least, was recognised. His son, with the impetuosity 
of his age and character, drew his sword and was 
about to attack the intruder hand to hand, but his fa- 
ther restrained him. 

" It would be useless, John," he said. 

" Quite," said the man, who had overheard the re- 
mark ; " you are broken with fatigue, I am fresh and 
active — you are fasting, I have feasted. 'Tis true," he 
added, " that yon have a sword, but my faithful axe is 
not a bad weapon." 

Stepping back, he disengaged the implement of his 
trade from the straps of his knapsack, where it was 
slung, and wielded it with a dexterity which proved 
how familiar it was to his hand. 



" Come," he continued, " let there be peace between 
us. Men whose intentions are ill seldom prate ; had 
I designed you harm, what was there to prevent me 
slaying ye both 1 I could have taken your heads in 
my satchel to Northamntom, where the Earl of War- 
wick and his dupe, the boy Clarence, would have 
counted down their weight in gold at the sight of 
them ; but I have no such thoughts. Say ! wSl you 
trust me !" 

There was much reason in what the fellow urged ; 
but the frank manner in which it was spoken weighed 
with the wanderers more than the words themselves. 
Their case was desperate. Armed as he was, to attack 
him was a hopeless case ; avoid him they could not ; 
if he intended treachery they were completely in his 
power. 

" It is best," said the old knight, with a sigh, " to 
trust him." 

" You are right," said the woodcutter. 

" Your name, friend 1" 

"John Gould." 

"Gould! Gould! sure," observed the younger of 
the fugitives, " I have heard that name before — I am 
certain of it." 

" Not unlikely, master." 

" Where 1" 

" In the household of her highness the queen. Not 
that I ever had the honor of serving her good grace 
myself, but my uncle, Adam Gould, is one of the ush- 
ers of her chamber." 

" I do remember !" exclaimed Sir Richard ; " a frank 
and loyal servitor." 

" A false knave !" said the young man passionately, 
" whom I would brain with as little remorse as the cub 
of the wolf, were it not for his daughter, the pretty 
Alice." 

" He speaks the truth, father," observed John Wood- 
ville. " I remember me both of the old man and the 
girl ; she is the same whom the Duke of Clarence 
sought to win to his mistress." 

"Ay," added John Gould, "and whom her father 
would have sold — that's the word. The court-stricken 
idiot would rather see her the leman of a prince than 
the wife of an honest yeoman like myself." 

" You love her, then 1" 

" No great harm in it if I do, young sir," replied the 
woodcutter. 

" On the contrary, I do commend thee for it." 

" Not so my worthy uncle, who drove me from Lon- 
don, by his influence with the marshal of the house- 
hold." 

" For what offence 1" demanded Sir Richard. 

" As I told you — for loving his daughter." 

"And the pretext!" 

" That," replied the young man, " was easily found, 
or made. I quarrelled with an usher of the court about 
my cousin Alice. The knave spoke slightingly of her, 
and I split his crown ; Heaven forgive me if I wrong 
him ; but I do believe her own father set him on to 
thwart me." 

" And the result " 

" Was, that I was condemned to lose my hand — 
have it struck off by the cook's cleaver — for striking a 
blow in the precincts of the court ; so, whilst the block 
was getting ready, and the axe sharpening, I took to 
my heels, and have followed the occupation of wood- 
cutter and charcoal-burner in the Forest of Dean here, 
ever since. And now, noble sirs, you are well ac- 
quainted with my story as I am myself." 

" I think thou art an honest fellow," observed the 
old knight. 

" As the world goes, perhaps I am." 

" And a brave one." 

" As for that, I fear neither man nor devil in a good 
cause, and I don't ever remember that I engaged in a 
bad one yet." 

" Canst guide us through the forest?" 

" As easily as my worthy uncle could through the 
mazes of the palace." 

" And safely 1" added John Woodville. 

" I cannot promise that," answered the young man, 
seriously ; safety may depend upon a chance— a 
straw — the rustling of a leaf; but I will do my best. 
Whither would youl" 

"To London," said Sir Richard, eagerly. "The 
capital is devoted to the king — the citizens will arm to 
a man in his defence ; guide us but surely there, and 
Adam Gould shall have good cause to bless the day 
which changes his nephew to his son-in-law." 

During this conversation the baying of the blood- 



hound had drawn nearer and nearer. It was evident 
that it was upon their track. The fugitives were for 
flying — their new-found friend was against it. 

" Can you fly, worn and jaded as you are, as fast as 
they will follow ! No ! I have often seen the keepers 
track the outlaws through the forest with the same 
hounds ; they are r generally a mile or two ahead of 
those who set them on." 

" What do you advise, thenl" 
"Wait!" 

" Wait, and be torn to pieces !" observed John 
Woodville, impatiently. 

The woodcutter grasped his axe, which he swung 
round with remarkable dexterity. 

"Torn to pieces!" he repeated; "pshaw! I once 
encountered a wolf in the forest, and his head and skin 
brought me four silver marks in Northampton. I don't 
think a bloodhound a more dangerous enemy than a, 
wolf; and, if it were," he added, "with a prize like 
my sweet cousin Alice in view, I would not shrink 
from it. 

Further consultation was interrupted by the near 
approach of the hound. As the scent grew stronger 
the ferocity of the sagacious animal was excited to the 
highest pitch, and its hayings became doubly loud and 
terrible. 

" Stand back, my lords,", said Gould, calmly*; " leave 
me to encounter the brute alone." 

John Woodville drew his sword and placed himself 
before his father, who was too much exhausted by the 
fatigue he had undergone, both of body and mind, to 
offer more than a faint resistance. Midway between 
the father and the son and that side of the wood from 
whence the bay of the hound was heard, stood the 
woodcutter, his keen, watchful eye fixed on the narrow 
path, which, like a snake, wound through the under- 
wood in many a mazy fold. It was the route by which 
the fugitives had reached the spot. The bloodhound, 
he knew, would be sure to follow it. 
" I hear it !" exclaimed the knight. 
Gould raised his axe; the next moment a large, 
powerful hound broke through the brushwood — its 
open jaws covered with foam — its nostrils close to the 
ground to follow the trail. It was a noble creature — . 
faithful to its masters — ferocious only to those upon 
whose track it was set. 

" Now, John," said Sir Richard Woodville, who saw 
the approach of the fierce animal with terror ; " now 
is your time!" 

The sound of the voice caused the dog to raise its 
head from the ground, to which it had been bent. No 
sooner did it perceive the fugitives than its bloodshot 
eyes became of a yet deeper red ; with a terrific bound 
it sprang towards them, without taking the slightest 
notice of Gould. Instinct taught him that he was not 
the victim he had followed. 

Swift as was the motion of the hound, the arm of 
the woodcutter was yet swifter. With a whizzing 
sound, something like the hiss of a serpent, the axe 
flew through the air, and buried itself in the skull of 
the animal, which fell dead, with one deep howl, at the 
feet of the Woodvilles. 

"Well aimed, by heaven!" exclaimed the younger 
of the fugitives. 

Gould approached, and gazed for some moments si- 
lently upon the hound. 

" What regard you 1" demanded Sir Richard. 
" This is not one of the keeper's dogs," observed 
Gould, thoughtfully; "see! — it has a collar and 
badge." 

He took them from the neck of the dead animal, and 
gave them into the hands of the old knight, who recog- 
nised to his terror, the bear and ragged staff, the well- 
known cognisance of the house of Warwick. 

"Does the earl lead the chase himself! We* must 
be quick, then !" said Gould, as soon as he was informed 
to whom the hound had belonged ; " Sportsman as he 
is, I think his woodcraft will be at fault before he 
finds us." 

At this moment the baying of a second hound was 
heard. 

" This time we are lost," observed Sir Richard. 
" Not so ; the animal will not pursue the chase after 
it has once scented the blood of its companion. Fol- 
low me ; I know of a retreat where at least we may 
pass the night in safety, A little courage, sirs, and 
all will yet go well." 

Bearing, or rather assisting the old man between 
them, Gould and John Woodville forced their way 
through the underwood, and were quickly lost to sight. 
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They had not been gone long before the second blood- 
hound, in tall cry, came following the track of its com- 
panion. No sooner did it scent the blood than it 
crouched down beside it, and from time to time sent 
forth the peculiar monotonous howl which indicates 
that its chase is ended. 

In less than half an hour a troop of soldiers and 
keepers surrounded the two dogs. They were led by 
a stern, dark looking man, and a youth whose blue 
eyes, golden hair, and pleasing countenance but ill 
accorded with the treachery and cruelty of his disposi- 
tion. The first was the king-making Earl of Warwick 

" " i companion, the Duke of Clarence. 



group of knights and nobles, amongst whom the tall 
form of Wanck was easily recognised, not less from 
his well known blazon of the bear and ragged staff, 
than his uncommon height and haughty bearing. A 
fair haired youth, whose handsome features were 
flushed with triumph, was standing near him. As he 
had exchanged his casque for the barret, his counte- 
nance was easily recognised — it was the Duke of 
Clarence. A third party, to whom all paid remarkable 
deference, was the warlike Archbishop of York. 

An old and young man with tfceir arms bound be- 
hind them with cords, were closely guarded in the open 
space which was kept by the soldiers in front of the 




[TBI niCPTIOH AT NORTHAMPTON.] 



OHAPT1B III. 



" Off with his head— co much for Buckingham." 

Shakespeare. \ 

THE little town of Northampton presented a scene 
of bustle and confusion. The triumphant army of 
Clarence and the King- maker, as the Earl of Warwick 
was generally styled by the people, had taken posses- 
sion of it on their march towards London, after their 
victory at Edgecote, where Edward IV. still held his 
court, and Henry VI. was still a prisoner. Hie avowed 
intention of the insurgents was to restore the latter 
monarch to his throne ; the Duke of Clarence was to 
have the possessions of the house of York secured to 
him, and espouse the Lady Isabel, daughter of War- 
wick, who had destined her at one time to be the queen 
of Edward—hence his enmity to Elizbeth Woodville, 
whom he looked upon as having usurped her place. 

It* may be questioned whether this powerful noble 
ever entertained any serious thoughts of advancing the 
captive Henry to the throne. Most probably it was 
merely a pretext to conciliate the partizans of the house 
of Lancaster. Had he found himself strong enough, 
most probably he would have proclaimed Clarence 
king, and ruled England in the name of his intended 
son-in-law. 

An immense crowd was gathered in the market- 
place of Northampton. From the windows and 
quaintly carved wooden balconies of the surrounding 
houses, curious races might be seen gazing with min- 
gled interest and terror on the scene which was being 
acted in the square below. 

The bill and bowmen formed a circle round the mar- 
ket cross, whose topmost steps were occupied by a 



cross. They were Sir Richard Woodville and his son 
John, the rather and brother of Elizabeth, who, after 
their escape in the Forest of Dean, had been taken by 
the insurgents, as they attempted to cross the country 
towards Cambridgeshire. A block of wood had been 
hastily dragged into the square : the tall, brawny ruf- 
fian who stood near, feeling from time to time the edjre 
of the axe which he held in his hand, indicated for 
what purpose. 

The countenance of the elder Woodville was calm 
and resigned ; but the younger one's was fierce with 
scorn and contending passions ; he had been one of 
the gayest gallants of his sister's court, and the shame 
of being exposed to the gaze of the multitude and the 
scoff of his enemies, bound and half-stripped like a 
common malefactor, galled his proud temper to the 
quick. 

" Patience, John," said his father, in an under-tone ; 
11 and recommend thy soul to the saints and our dear 
Lady, for we are in the hands of those who never 
showed mercy yet." 

"I cannot pray, father," replied the young man, 
hoarsely ; ** unless it be for vengeance." 

Whilst these hurried words were being exchanged, 
Warwick and his companions had been occupied in 
consultation. The earl, if any diversity of opinion 
existed, cut the matter short with his usual impetu- 
osity, by nodding to the herald, who, dressed in his 
tabard, was ready at the foot of the cross, and bidding 
him proceed. 

" Richard and John Woodville," said the officer, af- 
ter the usual preliminaries ; " hear the sentence of the 
barons of England, in arms assembled, to redress the 
grievances of the nation." 



" Say, rather," interrupted the younger prisoner, " to 
further their own ambitious and revengeful purposes. 
Traitors !" he added, casting on Warwick and Clar- 
ence a look of deadly hate ; " you will dearly rue this 
hour." 

" When 1" demanded the duke scoffingly 

" When fortune," replied John Woodville—." which 
like a wanton, has smiled upon you for an instant — 
shall desert you ; when you are a prisoner — helpless 
and hopeless as I am now, the queen will ask a strict 
account of her brother's blood." 

" Queen !" repeated Clarence, in an insulting tone. 
" Dame Elizabeth Gray, you mean : as if the mum- 
mery of a coronation could make the widow of a Lan- 
castrian traitor Queen of England !" 

" Proceeed," said Warwick, addressing the herald. 
"Pardon me, your grace," he added; "but it befits 
not with your dignity to bandy words with felons." 

" Felons !" 

The officer once more began to read from the paper 
which he held in his hand. It contained a summary 
of felonies, malversions, and treasons against the elder 
and younger Wopdvilles, " unnecessary," it continued, 
quaintly enough, " to prove, since they were matter of 
general notoriety ;" and concluded by sentencing them 
both to be beheaded, in satisfaction of their crimes. 

Both the prisoners heard the iniquitous judgment 
.without flinching. The elder, advancing a step to- 
wards the market cross, fixed his keen grey eye upon 
the Earl of Warwick, and pronounced the monosylla- 
ble—" When 1" 

" Upon the instant," was the cold rejoinder. " At 
noon we commence our march ; before it strikes, the 
debt to justice mnsi be paid !" 

" Justice !" said the old knight; "well, no matter — 
but it is written that the justice ye mete shall be mea- 
sured to you again. " My Lord of York !" he added, 
turning to the prelate, who, being a priest, had with- 
drawn a little apart whilst the consultation of life and 
death was being carried on, — for it is against the can- 
ons of the Catholic church for an ecclesiastic to take 
part in the shedding of blood, — " I demand a brief 
space and a confessor to make my peace with 
heaven." 

" It will avail thee little," observed Clarence jeer- 
ingly ; " thy account is too heavy, man, to be wiped off 
with a Mea culpa and an Absolvo te /" 

This coarse remark of the young prince shocked 
the superstitious feeling of the age ; still the barons 
hesitated. 

" Grant his request," said the archbishop in a care- 
less tone, which showed that he only spoke to save ap- 
pearances ; " my chaplain, upon whose discretion I can 
rely, will make short shift with them." 

This assurance of the prelate's removed the objec- 
tion : the request was granted. 

" Be it so," replied Warwick ; " ten minutes are 
yours !" 

Turning to Hugh Neville, a cadet of his family, upon 
whose devotion to his interest he could rely, the pow- 
erful earl whispered his Unal directions, and then re- 
tired with his colleagues to the town house, to await 
the conclusion of the tragedy. Although reckless of 
human life, he took no pleasure in witnessing the 
shedding of blood ; added to which the confederates 
had still matters of grave import to deliberate upon. 

Whilst Sir Richard was confessing to the arch- 
bishop's chaplain, a sleek-looking priest (a mendicant 
friar), forced his way through the barrier formed by 
the soldiers, and, cross in hand, advanced slowly to- 
wards the younger prisoner. 

" Back !" exclaimed the knight who was intrusted 
with the execution ; " what would you 1" 

" My duty," said the intruder, firmly ; " console the 
dying— pray for the dead." 

" ft cannot much signify," observed an esquire of the 
Duke of Clarence, who was standing near ; " and will 
shorten the time." 

This last observation was not without its force; 
Hugh Neville gave way, and suffered the friar to 
address the prisoner. 

"Be brief," he said, pointing to the dial on the 
market cross, the gnomen of which almost marked the 
hour of twelve : "but a few moments are left them. ' 

The pretended priest bowed his head and walked 
towards John Woodville, who, with his arms bou/d 
behind him, stood casting looks of proud defiance upon 
the throng of enemies which surrounded ha u 

" Spero in — " began the friar. 

Continued at pmg§ SL 
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THERE is one benefit in our variable climate which 
countries more fortunate, in this respect, do not 
possess. With the thermometer ranging from fifty to 
ninety-five in the same week, almost any texture of 
dress is admissible. Even in July, a dinner dress of 
satin, like one we have illustrated, may be worn, one 
day with comfort and good taste, while the next may 
prove warm enough for muslins and gossamer tissues. 
One of the dresses which we have selected this 
week as peculiarly elegant, is of rich green satin. 
The bottom of the skirt is edged by a ruche of satin 
ribbon, tinted like the dress. Above this ruche are 



two broad flounces, of black lace, each headed by a 
similar ruche. The corsage is gathered in drapery in 
front of the bosom, and open nearly to the waist. The 
top is edged with a row of lace, about two and a half 
inches wide, standing up and shading the shoulders 
and the back of the neck. The open part is filled by a 
low chemisette formed of rows of rich lace. A sash 
of broad satin ribbon, of the same color as the dress, is 
fastened in front of the waist, in a small bow, and falls 
in long flowing ends half way down the lowest flounce. 
The sleeves descend just below the elbow, and are gar- 
nished with three rows of black lace, each row headed 
with quiltings of satin ribbon. The head-dress is 
formed of rich guimpure lace, which is folded and 



passed across the upper part of the head. This fold is 
concealed beneath a plait of green satin ribbon, of two 
different shades, which joins two bouquets—one on 
each side of the head — composed of two moss roses, 
buds, and foliage. From the bouquets are suspended 
rows of sequins, formed of green velvet. Short gloves 
of white kid, without wrist ornaments, go with this 
dress. 

We can imagine no heavy material more beautiful 
than the one we have described, for a dinner dress at 
this season. The profusion of lace gives it an airy 
lightness, while the lustrous green, shining through, 
lends a brilliancy to the lace not its own. 

For light brown or golden hair, the head dress is in 
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beautiful contrast, but for a brunette, the effect is less 
striking, and some other material might be introduced 
to advantage. 

The other dress which we have chosen is plainer and 
more simple, adapted for a quiet dinner party or even- 
ing dress. It is of broche silk, the color bright royal 
blue. The corsage, which is cut three-quarters high, 
is square in front, somewhat after the fashion known 
to our revolutionary mothers, and is slightly open 
down to the waist. The basque is cut in squares 
at the waist, in a style called castellated, and, together 
with the edge of the corsage, is edged with double 
rows of black velvet, graduated in width. The front 
of the corsage is slightly confined by two knots of 
black velvet, graduated in width. The front of the 
corsage is slightly confined by two knots of black 
velvet, and a third, somewhat larger, is fastened at the 
point in front of the waist. Two long ends of velvet 
ribbon descend from the bow nearly to the bottom of 
the skirt. Small bows, also of velvet, mark the open- 
ings upon the basque made by the castellated edge. 

The sleeves of this dress descend only to the elbows, 
and are slit open on the outside, about half way to the 
shoulders. This slit is ornamented with edgings of 
graduated velvet, and united at the top and near the 
edge by rows of black velvet. 

The undersleeves, which are clear, fine muslin, are 
full, descending about half way to the wrist, where 
the fullness is gathered in a band of lace or fine needle- 
work insertion. 

The chemisette is of lace or clear muslin, fulled in 
at the neck, with a row of narrow edging. 

The hair is turned from the forehead in a small 
rouleau, and a plait of hair, intermingled with black 
velvet ribbon, passes across the front of the head. 
The back hair is arranged in a few light bows, which 
arc encircled by a plait of hair, intermingled with 
black velvet ribbon, which falls down each side of 
the head in long flowing ends. 

A beautiful dress for the springs or watering places, 
where unusual elegance is desired, is composed of 
white muslin, worked in polka spots or delicate sprigs. 
The skirt has three deep flounces, scalloped at the 
edge, and in each scallop is worked a large bouquet. 
The corsage is in the jacket form, the basque, edged 
with small scallops, finished with needlework, is fast- 
ened up the front with small turquoise buttons. Over 
the corsage is worn a small casaque or polka jacket of 
the same muslin as the dress, ornamented with a light 
running pattern of needlework, and scalloped at the 
edge, to correspond with the basque of the corsage. 

A bonnet of any transparent material, with those 
embroidered in straw, that are so graceful, is worn 
with this dress. Occasionally they are lined with 
white satin, a bow of white watered ribbon, with long 
ends, is placed at the back of the crown, dispensing al- 
together with the usual cape, and the strings correspond 
with this ribbon. An under-trimming of tally, with 
bouquets of white and pink apple blossoms, completes 
the bonnet. 

The sleeves of the casaque are slightly gathered up 
by bows of pink ribbon, and one of like fashion fastens 
the collar at the throat. Over this dress may be worn 
at pleasure a white or pink China silk shawl, plain or 
embroidered in colors. 

We have seen a beautiful carriage dress of dark 
silk. The skirt ornamented with a front trimming, 
composed of four rows of scalloped black lace. This 
face is set on in the tablier form ; the rows diverging 
from the waist to the bottom of the skirt, and the scal- 
lops, at each side, turned in opposite directions. Be- 
tween the jpws of lace, and up the middle of the 



front, there are bows of the color of the silk, or of the 
silk itself. The corsage is high and close, and is 
trimmed in accordance with the skirt. The sleeves, 
which are moderately loose at the ends, are also edged 
with rows of black lace, and the undersleeves of white 
muslin are gathered at the wrists on bands of needle- 
work. Shawl mantelet of royal blue silk, trimmed 
with two rows of broad silk fringe ; each row sur- 
mounted by embroidery. Bonnet of pink crepe lisse, 
trimmed on the outside with bouquets of roses. Un- 
der-trimming, a wreath of small roses passing across 
the upper part of the forehead, and side bouquets of 
roses, intermingled with ends of black velvet ribbon. 

Parasols of white moir, lined with pink, have a 
beautiful effect when they correspond with a rich car- 
riage dress ; the half subdued pink of the lining, while 
shading a youthful face, leaves a shadow there delicate 
as that which falls from the apple-blossom. But when 
this is used the whole dress should be perfect, as it is 
easy to render the most graceful thing vulgar by some 
incongruity in form or color. 

Among the latest fashions we find two other dresses 
that strike us as well adapted to the season. The 
first is of chequered silk, the squares small, and the 
colors white and lilac. The skirt trimmed with 
flounces, with each flounce edged with an embroidered 
wreath of lilac flowers, the tint being deep enough to 
contrast with the ground of the dress. The corsage is 
made partially open, and in the jacket form ; with it is 
worn a mosquetaire collar of guipure lace, fastened in 
front by a bow of pink ribbon. With this dress is 
worn a mantelet of violet-colored silk, covered with 
narrow rows of Chantilly lace, and a straw bonnet, 
lined with pink gause lisse, and trimmed on the out- 
side with a wreath of roses intermingled with foliage 
of green crops. 

The other, still more chaste, and consequently to 
our fancy more beautiful, is a dress of grey silk 
trimmed with five flounces, each bordered with *grev 
satin stripes woven with the silk, and edged with 
narrow fringe. Mantelet of black silk trimmed with 
two rows of guipure, headed by a ruche. From the 
ruches are suspended, at equal distances, streamers of 
narrow black velvet ribbon. A bonnet of white tulle 
builloune trimmed with lilies of the valley, and a para- 
sol of white moir embroidered with blue flowers com- 
plete this pretty costume. 

All the dresses we have described can be fashioned 
in lighter materials of a similar tint. Foulards, India 
silk, bareges, and tissues, adapt themselves gracefully 
to these fashions, and in the coming warm weather 
will be preferable to the heavier silks. 

Morning and indoor dresses will be almost invariably 
of light materials for the next two months, printed 
jaconets and painted cambrics, will be much used. 

The latest style of bareges come to us from the 
manufactory now with flounces bordered in the loom 
in some rich pattern of flowers or in satin stripes, but, 
though flounces are almost universal they are particu- 
larly becoming only to tall and slender persons. 
Ladies of good taste cannot well adopt them merely 
because they are fashionable. The most choice color 
of foulards is that of a newly ripened chestnut, with 
running patterns in foliage of pink and black. Some 
of these skirts have as many as fifteen flounces edged 
with pink and black fringe. 

Black is very generally fancied for mantillas, but so 
much lace is introduced that the amount of silk used 
is small indeed, while velvet ribbon quiltings and em- 
broidery are lavished upon them almost at random. 
The summer mantillas, which we have seen, fall back 
from the shoulders, leaving the upper part of the dress 



and chemisette exposed. Bows of ribbon or silk are 
often introduced behind, and to slender persons the 
effect is rather pretty. 

We find, by late accounts from France, that even 
the acknowledged delicacy of Parisian taste is giving 
way to the tyrant fashion, and that now, instead of 
that simplicity which the whole world admired in their 
street dresses, all sorts of gay apparel appear on the 
Boulevards as they have done in Broadway. Even 
jewelry which, unless set with opaque stones, is 
always tawdry by daylight, is now seen upon the arms 
and bosoms of fashionable French ladies in their pro- 
menades. What docs this mean 1 are old customs 
about to be reversed, and is France coming to America 
for her fashions; if so we most sincerely hope she 
will never return them to us again. 

We fear the young Empress is giving a less delicate 
tone to Parisian fashions. The coronation dress was 
certainly overladen with ornaments. Even the en- 
gravings betray that, and those who witnessed the 
ceremony confirm the impression they give ; but the 
fancies of no one woman, Empress for the time though 
she is, can long influence a people cultivated like the 
French, against their own convictions ; it is an eccen- 
tricity not a permanent change, and we shall do well 
to avoid all that is not in keeping with our own more 
subdued habits and tastes. 



Matrimonial Bliss. 
It is folly for girls to expect to be happy without j 
marriage : every woman was made for a mother ; con- j 
sequently, children are as necessary to their peace of 
mind, as health is. If you wish to behold melancholy ! 
and indigestion, look at an old maid ; if you would I 
take a peep at sunshine, look in the face of a young | 
mother. "Now I won't stand that/' replies my 
aunt. "I'm an old maid myself, and I'm neither 
melancholy nor indigestible. My piece of mind 
I'm going to give you in a minute : I never would 
touch a baby, during my existence, except with 
a pair of tongs. Young mothers and sunshine, indeed ! 
why, they are worn to fiddle-strings before they arc 
fivc-and-twenty. When an old lover steps in, he 
thinks he sees his grandmother, instead of the dear 
little Mary who used to make him feel as if he should 
crawl oat of the toes of his boots. Yes, my mind is 
quite made up about matrimony. But as to babies — 
(sometimes I think, and then again I don't know), — 
on the whole, I believe I consider 'em a decided hum- 
bug. It's a one-sided partnership, this marriage : the 
wife easts up all the accounts. The husband gets up 
in the morning, and pays his devoirs to the looking- 
glass, curls his fine head of hair, puts on an immacu- 
late shirt-bosom, ties an excruciating cravat, sprinkles 
his handkerchief with cologne, stows away a French 
roll, an egg and a cup of coffee, gets into an omnibus, 
looks slantendicular at the pretty girls, and makes love 
between the pauses of business in the afternoon. 
The wife must hermetically seal the windows, and 
shut out the fresh air, and sits down, gasping, at the 
table, more dead than alive, to finish her breakfast. 
Tommy spills a cup of hot coffee down his bosom ; 
Juliana has torn off the string of her sohool-bonnet ; 
James wants his geography covered ; Eliza can't find 
her satchel ; the butcher wants to know if she'd like a 
joint of mutton ; the milkman wants his money ; the 
iceman wants to speak to her just a minute ; the baby 
swallows a bean ; the husband sends the boy from the 
store to say, his partner will dine with him ; the cook 
leaves all flying, to go to her sister's dead baby's 
wake ; and the husband's thin ooat must be ironed 
before noon. Sunshine and young mothers ! Where's 
my smelling-bottle 1" 

The Golden Kissbs. — Edward IV., to raise money 
for a war with France, sat himself sundry hours every 
day to receive contributions from his subjects, who 
subscribed pretty liberally in consequence of their 
animosity to the enemy. Among others, a rich, yet 
niggardly old widow brought £80 (a large sum in 
those days) to him. This so highly pleased the king, 
" that he not only returned her thanks," but told her, 
" For her kindness that she should kiss a king ;" 
which being done, the woman pulled out another bag, 
saying: " Udsbodikins, if kings sell their kisses so 
cheap, give me 'tother touch of the lips, and here's 
another £20 for yon !" The kins smiled at this, took 
her at her word, and thought his kisses well sold. 
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EPITAPH. 
[Th* fbnowln*; very nappy epitaph on the Marquis of Angle- 
sey's leg, which his lordship lost at Waterloo, was written by 
George Canning :] 

The bard who writes these lines is sure 

That those who read the whole 
Will find a laugh was premature, 

For here too lies a sole. 

And here lire little ones repose, 

Twin-born with other five, 
Unheeded by their brother toes, 

Who all are now alive. 

A leg and foot, to speak more plain, 

Rest here of one commanding, 
Who, though his wits he might retain, 

Lost half his understanding ; 

And when the guns, with thunder fraught, 

Poured bullets thick as hail, 
Could only in this way be taught 

To give the foe leg bail ; 

And now in England, just as gay 

As In the battle brave, 
Goes to a rout, review, or play, 

With one foot in the grave. 

Fortune in vain here showed her spite, 

For he will still be found 
With England's sons again in fight. 

Resolved to stand his ground. 

But Fortune's pardon I must beg, 

She meant not to disarm ; 
For when she lopp'd the hero's leg, 

She did not seek his harm ; 

And but indulged a harmless whim ; 

Since he could walk with one, 
She saw two legs were lost on him, 

Who never meant to run. 



THE WIFE'S BECEET. 
TIHTHIN two hours of the birth of Paul Verdot, his 
T T mother died ; and as her husband had departed 
this life some aix months previously, little Paul was loft 
; an orphan almost as soon as he well could be ; and but 
| for his grandame Truquet, manufacturer and vender of 
I sabots in the ancient town of Amiens, in the depart- 
ment of the Somme, France, the little fellow must 
have been conveyed to the basket of the enfans-trouves, 
and consigned to the pious care of the good nuns 
attached to that anti-Malthusxan establishment. Kind 
Dame Truquet having wrapped her tiny grandson 
carefully up in her lap, carried him safely home, 
and by dint of careful nursing, unstinted scolding, 
and stripes not a few, contrived to bring him credita- 
bly up to young man's estate, with only one mishap of 
any consequence. This occurred one day when Paul 
was about three years old. Madame Truquet kept a 
stall in the market-place on Saturday, for the more 
ready disposal of her wares, and one or two likely- 
looking customers coming up when she was dandling 
Paul affectionately in her arms, she too hastily popped 
him down upon a lofty and loose heap of sabots just 
deposited upon the narrow stall, which, unable to sup- 
port the sudden and struggling weight, slid over, car- 
rying the child with it, who fell heavily upon the pave- 
ment and broke his right leg. This unfortunate tum- 
ble resulted in permanent lameness, the wounded limb 
when cured being about two inches shorter than its 
fellow — a calamity not without its compensating bene- 
fit, inasmuch as it rendered Paul for ever ineligible as 
a candidate for military glory ; in other words, deprived 
him of the honor of contributing a unit to the con- 
scription lists. Nothing otherwise especially note- 
worthy is recorded of Paul's boyhood. He very early 
mastered the art and mystery of the sabot manufactu- 
ring, and at his own request was apprenticed to a cor- 
dmnitr, so that he might thereafter be able to combine 
the twin trades of wood and leather shoemaking. 
Paul finished his time at twenty, and but for a mishap 
which befel him at that susceptible age, he would at 
once have set out with a light heart, like other young 
men of his class, for a two or three years' tour through 
France, to acquire experience in his craft, and such 
general knowledge of the ways of the world as would 
qualify him to settle down quietly and comfortably at 
Amiens, with " Truquet and Verdot, boot, shoe, and 
sabot manufacturers" over the shop-door. This first 
stnmble, as it may be called, upon the very threshold 
of life, was caused by the bewildering black eyes of 
Lucille Borlase, a young shoebindress employed by 
his master, at whose dwelling poor Paul used fre- 
quently to call for the work which had been given out 
to the mischievous damsel, and was only too happy 
when occasionally asked to sit down and wait awhile 
till it was finished. At those times, as Paul subse- 



quently confessed to his indignant grandmother, he 
felt Lucille's merry glances shoot through his heart 
and back again, just as her bright needle pierced in 
and out of the less tender binding she was sewing on. 
This revelation, made on the day his apprenticeship 
expired, would hardly perhaps then have bubbled over 
his lips but for the great additional fervency imparted 
to his passion by the numerous wine-cups he had 
been draining on taking final leave of his camarades de 
boutique. 

"Lucille Borlase!" exclaimed Madame Truquet, 
with explosive wrath: "why Paul, you must have 
lost your senses ! The Borlases have been children 
of the devil time out of mind. The men, sots, idlers, 
spendthrifts ; the women, two-faced dissembling hus- 
sies that would deceive Satan himself, much more a 
poor gaby like you." 

"Come, come," broke in Paul, with great heat, 
" not such a gaby as you may suppose, bonne mere. 
Besides, a girl isn't always a saint for having been 
brought up in a convent ; as for Lucille, parbleu ! she 
is simplicity and candor itself. One can see it in her 
looks. O— h !" 

The long-drawn sigh with which Paul concluded 
completely overset the old lady's patience — never too 
steadily balanced — and she replied to it in a way not 
uncommon with her when very angry, by shying a 
sabot she was varnishing at the delinquent's head, ac- 
companied by a volley of expletives not necessary to 
repeat. Frequent practice enabled her grandson to 
easily avoid the dangerous missile, and her words went 
equally astray of their mark after a few moments, as 
Paul hastened along towards the slandered damsel's 
residence, and, arrived there, poured forth, with all the 
energy and distinctness swift speed and ardent affec- 
tion permitted, the hopes, tribulations, wishes, anxie- 
ties, excited in his bosom by the too charming 
Lucille. 

" You do not know, then," replied that much-amused 
baggage, " you do not know, then, my poor boiteux, 
that " 

" Boiteux T* echoed Paul, springing indignantly 
from his knees to the full height of his best leg, " that 
is true ; still, if one is a little lame " 

"One may be six feet, up one side," interrupted 
Lucille, with the same delighted mockery of tone as 
before. " No doubt ; but I would say, if permitted, 
that you do not know, it seems, that I am betrothed to 
Jacques Dupre, the mason, who can earn ten francs to 
your five, my friend, and that we intend marrying 
next week." 

Paul heard no more, or, at least, he would not if he 
could have helped it ; but the hussy's merry laugh by 
which he was pursued seemed sounding in his ears 
even whilst recounting his discomfiture to Madame 
Truquet. 

" Console yourself, Paul," said that dame, as she 
handed her afflicted grandson a spiced night-cap, and 
tucked him up comfortably in bed ; *' console yourself, 
mon garpm ; there are prettier faces in Amiens than 
ever beamed under the cap of Lucille Borlase. Be- 
sides, as I told you, they are dissemblers to their very 
nails; you shall as easily find out their secret meaning 
as what is hidden under a conjuror's palm. Good 
night, mon brave ; you have had a lucky escape, and it 
is I, who have known the Borlase family these fifty 
years, who tell you so." 

Paul was very much better the next morning ; the 
fires of love and liquor had cooled sensibly during the 
night, and by noon he was sturdily marching along, 
with his kit strapped to his back, on the road to Paris, 
determined to bravely face the world in spite of all the 
Lucilles in creation. Paul did not, however, sret fur- 
ther on his road to the metropolis than Abbeville, 
where he found immediate and constant work, and 
such agreeable associates, that he remained there con- 
tentedly something over six years, during which time 
he contrived to save about eight hundred francs — the 
best possible proof that could be given of his general 
steadiness and sobriety. During that long period he 
had only paid two or three brief visits to Madame 
Truquet ; and all he had heard of Lucille was, that she 
had married Dupre at the time indicated, and soon 
afterwards left Amiens with him for Paris. Paul Ver- 
dot then had been residing at Abbeville approaching to 
seven years, when a letter reached him to the effect 
that his grandmother had been seised with sudden, and 
it was feared mortal, illness, and was very desirous of 
seeing him before she died. He set off at once for 
Amiens, and arrived there barely in time to close the I 



eyes of his kind and aged relative, and to hear her 
faintly murmur, in the last words that fluttered on her 
lips, an injunction " to avoid the revolutionists, and 
beware of Lucille Dupre, veuve." 

The revolutionists ! Yes : Paul comprehended and 
acceeded to that without effort. It was the beginning 
of the year 1792, under which date is inscribed the 
bloodiest pages of that frightful history. Amiens, 
like other towns, had its Salut Public and guillotine in 
vigorous execution, and drunken snatches of the Car- 
magnole and Ca ira penetrated to the sick-room, and 
mingled with the death-sobs of the expiring woman. 
But Lucelie Dupre, widow! He would not conceal 
from himself that the last word had excited, even at 
the solemn moment when it waa uttered, some score 
of feverish pulse-beats ; but what of that ! He would, 
upon reflection, be cool as ice, obdurate as granite, to 
any advance from that quarter. Lucille had made a 
fool of him once, long ago, when he was poor and in- 
experienced, but now he was rich — comparatively so, 
at least (two thousand crowns had been accumulated 
by Madame Truquet — not to speak of the business and 
stock in trade), and, moreover, knew the world. Lucille 
Dupre, veuve, if she entertained any thought, as his 
deceased relative's words seemed to intimate, of hook- 
ing him for her second husband, was miserably mis- 
taken : upon that point, she might depend, he was 
rock — adamant. 

Error, Monsieur Paul Verdot ! A young and pretty 
widow — and especially a French widow — aware, of 
how, and where, and when, she once drilled a hole in 
your susceptible heart, will, if it be worth her while, 
re-open the old wound in a way that all the defensive 
armour in the world can avail nothing against. It so 
fell out. Paul Verdot was standing at his shop-door 
one afternoon, smoking serenely, spite of the hurly- 
burly of fierce politics raging in all directions, of 
which he kept himself studiously aloof, when, all in a 
moment, a pair of eyes that had not their equal in all 
France, flashed upon him, and a voice which he had 
never ceased to hear in his dreams, exclaimed in its 
softest tones, " Bon jour, citoyen Verdot. Ah ! I see 
you do not remember old acquaintances so well as I 
do. Pm in want of a nice light pair of sabots, and 
thought I might as well give you the preference." 

" Lucille !" exclaimed Paul, letting fall his pipe, 
and staggering back into his shop, as if struck by a 
blow. " A thousand pardons ! — that is, I mean, Ma- 
dame Lucille Dupre, veuve" he added, mechanically 
repeating a sentence that had seldom been out of his 
head since Madame Truquet's death, some five months 
previously. 

" Hclas ! yes, monsieur," was the reply ; " and for 
nearly a twelvemonth, now ! A light varnished pair," 
Lucille added* — a bright smile chasing away the de- 
mure expression into which she had momentarily con- 
strained her features, as she seated herself, and ex- 
tended one of the prettiest feet in Amiens for admea- 
surement. "Not of that waggoner's size, my dear 
Paul," — so far had Lucille Dupre, veuve, got already — 
"not that waggoner's size! Surely my foot is not 
such a very monstrous one 1" 

It's my firm belief that citoyen Verdot did not, at 
that precise moment, know whether he stood upon his 
head or his heels, or the foot to which he had applied 
the measuring-stick was six or sixty inches long. 
Presently, however, he became more composed, the 
sabots were fitted, and the result of the meeting was, 
that half an hour had barely passed before Paul had 
once more offered his hand to Lucille who, in days 
gone by, had so scornfully rejected it. This occurred 
m the sitting-room at the rear of the shop, where the 
young widow had allowed Paul to induce her to take 
a glass of wine and some cake. 

" It's very kind and generous of you," replied Lu- 
cille, a real emotion filling her eyes with tears as she 
spoke; "but you were always kind and generous*; 
and I hope adversity has somewhat improved me. My 
past wedded life was not a happy one, Paul ; but with 
you," she added, in a gayer tone, " I think I may ven- 
ture to hope for " 

We will skip with the reader's leave, the next two 
or three minutes, as non-essential to the story — re- 
suming the conversation when Lucille is readjusting 
her cap, which had been in some way slightly disor- 
dered, and putting on her gloves preparatory to Paul 
escorting her home. 

" You will be charmed, Paul," the young widow is 
saying, as she gives her final finger-twist to one of her 
dark curls, and turns smiling away from the glass, 
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" you will be charmed with my beautiful and gentle 
Lucille." 

" Your own daughter 1" exclaimed Paul, greatly 
surprised. 

" Yes — I thought you might have been aware of 

" Not I," replied Paul. '< But what then ! 1 shall 
love all that belongs to you, dear Lucille; and we 
shall be happy, us three, I make no doubt, as people in 
a fairy tale." 

Precisely one week from that day, Paul aud Lucille 
were married ; and a very happy, prosperous menage 
that at Numero 13, Rue dee Capuchins, proved for a 
considerable time ; adversity had greatly improved Ma- 
dame Verdot, than whom a more kind, prudent, nota- 
ble, industrious wife could scarcely be. She was very 
soon able to manage the business, and guide the house 
much better than her husband could pretend to do, and 
everybody said that Paul obtained a jewel of a partner. 
He thought so himself; the brightest and most pre- 
cious in the world — but for one flaw therein, which, in 
his eyes, gradually overgrew and dimmed its radiance. 
Lucille was, he felt, a dissembler in one important 
particular at least : the child whom she kept in such 
rigorous seclusion — always appearing restless and 
agitated if even he addressed a few words to her ! 
What honest cause could there be for that? His 
grandmother's warning of the deceptive, impenetrable 
character of the Borlase family constantly recurred to 
his 'mind, spite of himself. Then the child who ap- 
peared to be about six years of age, did not in the 
slightest degree resemble either of her reputed parents. 
They had both olive complexions, and dark hair and 
eyes, while the young Lucille was a beautiful blonde, 
with finely-chiselled patrician features — " Like," Paul 
would sometimes passionately murmur, "like the 
haughty impress of himself with which a haughty 
aristocrat might stamp with shame an honest family." 
Worse than all, it came to Paul's knowledge that his 
wife had received several letters through a private 
channel, with respect to which she would only, when 
questioned, sav they came from a relative of her 
daughter's, and did not in the slightest degree concern 
any one else, certainly not her husband. All this had 
an evil effect upon Paul Verdot's habits. He began 
to frequent much more than he ought to have done a 
wine shop near the Pont Neuf, kept by one Bontemps, 
and this led of course to fresh altercations with his 
wife. One morning after a late breakfast, during 
which he had listened in moody silence to his wife's 
earnest remonstrances upon his growing habits of in- 
temperance, he raised his pale, almost haggard face, 
from the hands in which it had been buried, and look- 
ing at her with something of sad sternness, said : — 

" Lucille, when we married, I gave you everything : 
I do not mean alone my worldly substance — though 
that was considerable, and has been since, as you 
know, more yours than mine — I gave you all — my 
heart, my confidence, my every thought was and is 
open and plain to you.' You cannot say the same, 
Lucille ; and you must know it is the weight of the 
accursed secret you so jealously guard, that is sinking 
me in the abyss of low vice which I abhor as much as 
you do." 

" What accursed secret ? Surely " 

" The child !" cried Paul, starting to his feet, and 
addressing his wife with passionate and imploring 
voice and gesture. " Tell me in what way it is con- 
nected with you — who the mysterious correspondent 
of yours is ; let me know the worst if worst there be. 
I will bear anything for your sake, beloved Lucille, — 
even shame. — if you will be but frank and candid with 
your A us band." 

" Shame !" repeated the wife, rallying with the sting 
of the word. " How dare you address such a word to 
me ? I will tell vou nothing." 

" Then I am a lost man !" exclaimed Paul ; and seiz- 
ing his hat he rushed out of the house, and in a few 
minutes was seated in the wine-shop. He was still 
there when evening fell, — for the month was January, 
and the weather unusually dark and cold — and had been 
drinking freely all day, when a message arrived from 
Madame Verdot who wished to speak with him with- 
out delay. Paul rose sullenly and followed the mes- 
senger home. The establishment he found was closed, 
the work-people dismissed, and his wife dressed as if 
going out. She was very pale, and seemingly excited, 
but ner manner was unusually kind and carressing. 
" Paul," she said, laying her hand on his arm as he 
fell into a chair, " I am going out,—- I and the child : a 



fiacre is waiting for us at the back gate, and I shall 
not probably return for several hours." The husband 
made no reply, and she went on : " I have given Jean- 
nette leave to go home, and I hope, therefore, you will 
not go out again. And Paul," added the wife, kissing 
his forehead, " I feel I have been too much to blame for 
having any concealments from you, and I promise you 
that to-morrow you shall know all." 

" To-morrow I shall know all, you promise 1" 
" I do solemnly. And now good-by for awhile." 
She went out, and presently Paul Verdot heard the 
smack of a whip and the sound of departing wheels 
from outside the back-yard entrance. He sat for a 
considerable time in a sort of confused, dozy dream, 
but the fire getting low, he roused himself, raked the 
embers together, threw on two or three fresh logs, and 
reseated himself, his wife's promise, as he described it, 
gradually warming about his heart. "I shall know 
all to-morrow," he audibly ejaculated, and as the words 
passed his lips, his eye fell upon the smouldering frag- 
ments of a letter, rendered visible in the far corner of 
the chimney-place by the renewed fire-light. To start 
up, seize it, and devour its contents as far as they 
could be discerned, — for the fire had obliterated all but 
a few detached sentences, — was the work of a moment. 
It was signed " Augusts;" and "chire Lucille" was 
implored not to lose a moment in coming with " our 
child" to Selis, a hamlet about a league from Amiens, 
on the northern road, and to bring " as much silver 
money" and " clothes" with her as possible, instant 
flight being imperative ! The accursed words seemed 
to swim in fire before the frenzied gaze of the unfortu- 
nate man, and for a moment he was paralyzed by the 
terrible discovery ; for a moment only. " Infernal 
traitress !" he vociferated ; " I know all to-night, and 
may reach you yet." He then bounded up the stairs, 
found that several bags of ecu*, which he knew were 
there in the morning, had been taken away, and that 
most of his wife's clothes were gone. There needed 
no further confirmation of the letter; and in five 
minutes Paul Verdot was on the road to Selis — 
armed. 

It was about half past eleven, according to Bontemps, 
when Paul Verdot returned to the wine-shop. He 
was as white as a corpse, and there was a large swel- 
ling on his forehead as if he had received a violent 
blow, or had fallen down and struck himself heavily, 
which he said was the case. He told Bontemps that 
his wife would not return till the evening, and as there 
was nobody at home, not the servant even, he felt bo 
lonely that he wished to sleep at his, Bontemps', house. 
This was acceded to, and ho went to bed at once. 
Very early in the morning a message came from Ma- 
dame Verdot that breakfast was ready, and her husband 
anxiously waited for. Bontemps delivered the message 
himself to Paul, who stared whilst he spoke like a man 
in a dream, but said nothing, got up, dressed himself, 
and went home. 

Paul Verdot, but for the strong shudder that pass- 
ed over him as he encountered the surprised yet cheer- 
full look of his wife, looked more like a stone image 
moving by automatic power than a living man. " Sit 
down, dear Paul," said Lucille, soothingly ; " I have 
good news for thee. Ah ! I see how it is," she added, 
" thou hast seen this piece of a letter which I found on 
the table. I dropped it last night, I suppose ; and it 
has put jealous thoughts in that wicked pate of thine. 
Never mind, J am now going to explain everything, 
and satisfactorily, too, as thou'lt find." 

" Brandy !" gasped the husband, fiuntly ; " brandy !" 
It was given him; and his wife, though apparently 
much astonished, proceeded : " After all, ma /©i, the 
explanation is a very simple one. The child was the 
daughter of the Gomte and Comtesse Auguste de Ver- 
vay. They are proecritt, as you know, and the child 
was confided to me under a solemn promise never to 
divulge its name to a living soul, for fear of those Paris 
bloodhounds. The countess has long been confined to 
her bed with illness, so that they could not till lately 
leave the concealment they had found, to attempt es- 
caping from the country. The peril is now, however, 
surmounted, and they are, I trust, beyond the reach of 
their persecutors. The letter was, of course, from the 
count ; the clothes were required for the disguise of 
the countess ; and the silver money was also essential ; 
and see, mauvaise tcte, here is the exchange I have 
made," added Lucille, who had a keen eye to the main 
chance, displaying, with great glee, several jewels, 



evidently of great value. 
The mental pall 



pallor of Paul Verdot's 



had 



got 
kill. 



been in the slightest degree diminished by his wife's 
revelation, to which he only fiuntly replied by saying, 
" Go on — go on. What more 1" 

"What morel Parbleu, that surely is enough! 
There is nothing else to say that I know of, except that 
the Chevalier Mendon, a friend of the count's, who has 
been living perdu, not for from the back of our premi- 
ses, and who has frequently slept in the stable, un- 
known to you, when apprehensive he was beset, will, 
I fear, find it difficult to get off, as the count informed 
me pursuers had obtained a hint of his hiding-place. I 
thought it possible he might have sought shelter here 
last night, and that was one reason I sent everybody 
away, and asked you to stop at home, who, I knew, 
would never betray a poor hunted fugitive. But, hea- 
vens, Paul, what is the matter 1 Help ! help ! My 
God, he is dying V* 

He was not dying, but rapidly losing consciousness ; 
which, however, a glass of brandy restored sufficiently 
to enable him to say, in a husky, rapid voice : " Listen, 
Lucille, and hear how your accursed secret has des- 
troyed me. I found that fragment of a letter, pursued 
you to Selis, and could nowhere find you there. I 
returned, crazed in mind, utterly erased ; for I swal- 
lowed brandy at every cabaret upon the road. I burst 
into this room, and, reclining upon the canape there, 
saw the figure of a man asleep. In my frenzy I 
rushed at him, and was grappled m return. A fierce 
terrific conflict ensued. Several times I dashed him 
on the floor, and at last I received this blow upon the 
forehead, which rendered me insensible. How long I 
remained so I know not. The cold air revived me. I 
upon my feet, procured a light, and saw that I had 

led my antagonist, who was stone dead. It's use- 
less screaming, Lucille. In my horror and distraction, 
I hit upon the mad expedient of placing the body in a 
sack, bearing it forth in the dark night, and casting it 
into the Somme. I did so, amidst, as I distinctly heard, 
the mocking laughter of demons — human devils they 
were not, or I should have been pursued. Ah ! all is 
known, and I am lost !" 

The entrance of a sergeant of the communal guard 
was simultaneous with this last exclamation of Paul 
Verdot. " Don't be alarmed, my friends" said the 
sergeant ; " I have called upon a slight matter of form, 
nothing more. But upon my word, citoyen Verdot, that 
was a droll freak last night. There must have been 
an unusually large number of petti* verve* in that head 
of yours to have put such a fency there. Shall I tell ? " 
continued the merry functionary, winking and jerking 
his head towards Lucille, as he offered Paul his snuff- 
box. 

" Yes— to be sure," stammered Paul, utterly con- 
founded. " What do you mean !" 

" Figures-vous, citoyenne," said the sergeant, blandly 
addressing Lucille, " this charming husband of yours, 
who is, however, not a bad fellow, let me admit par 
parenthe*e t coining home in such a state, you being 
absent, as we know, that upon finding, decently laid 
out upon this canape y the dead body o f " 

"Dead bodyl Grand Dieur 

" Dead body, parbleu ! that of the proecrU Mendon ; 
and as dead, I'll warrant, as Louis Capet ; killed by a 
couple of bullets from the patriotic muskets of two of 
our armed citizens, who had started the aristocrat from 
his lair ; which bullets, however, did not prevent him 
from crawling into and striving to conceal himself in 
your premises, citoyen Verdot, as if he knew them well," 
added the sergeant, with a certain sir of menace, not 
happily difficult to mollify. " Merci citoyenne y your 
health-— dam ! but this brandy is excellent ! Another 
glass 1 Well, yes ; **you say, the weather is bitterly 
cold this morning. Well, madame, as I was saying, 
what does your amiable husband do whilst we are gone 
to procure means of fetching the corpse, but come in, 
pop it into a sack, carry it off; and pitch it into the 
Somme ! Did you ever hear of such a bull-dog, eh ? 
But, seriously, you will come by-and-by to the Hotel 
de Ville, citoyen, and sign the proce* verbal, or there 
may be difficulty in apportioning the reward, which is 
handsome. Be it so, madame r --I cannot refuse a lady, 
though, really, three glasses, one after the other, is — 
no matter. Here is our glorious Republic, one and in- 
divisible ! And now, my friends, au revcir." 

As the door closed, the husband and wife, threw 
themselves with bursting sobs into each other's out- 
stretched arms ; and Lucille, as soon as her choking 
utterance permitted, whispered brokenly : " Never- 
never, Paul, shall there again be an unshared secret, 
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TXTE are indebted to the courtesy of Mr. William 
* ▼ Dibblee, 94 Spring street, under St. Nicholas 
Hotel, and 427 Broadway, for a beautiful mode of 
coiffure. It is somewhat in the Pompadour style, and 
one that cannot fail to find favor with our fashionable 
ladies. The back hair is done up in a rich twist at 
first ; then, to all 
appearance, di- 
vided into equal 
parts, one twist- 
ed into a round 
braid; the other 
kept together in 
one full band. — 
The braid sweeps 
gracefully over the 
top of a rich tor- 
toise-shell comb, 
and the whole 
composes a suc- 
cession of grace- 
ful circles falling 
from the comb 
low down to the 
neck. 

The front is 
rolled in a single 
bandeau, sweep- 
ing in a heavy 

curve down to the ears, and leaving the temples and 
forehead exposed, the braid of the back hair, resting 
on the crown, is seen in front, forming a graceful finish 
to the rich masses on the sides. This style of head 
dress has the merit of great neatness, and the effect, 
with most faces, is beautiful. 

We have also in the engraver's hands a coiffure fresh 
from Paris, and received both in that city and London 
with great favor. It is also in the Pompadour style, 
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but we reserve a description till we can present it to 
our readers with the engraved heads. 



Hature of the Hair. 
An examination of the structure of the hair shows 
that the difference of color is entirely owing to the 
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tinct of the fluid which fills the hollow tube in each 
hair. This tinct or pigment shows through the corti- 
cal substance in the same manner that it does through 
the epidermis of a negro. Hair is, in fact, but a modi- 
fication of the skin. The same might be said of 
feathers', horns, and scales. Not improbably, the dis- 
tinguished lady now honoring these pages with her 
attention, will be shocked at hearing that her satin- 
soft shoulder is almost chemically identical with the 



plated and roughened mail of the crocodile ; and she 
will hardly, perhaps, believe us when we inform 
her, that her bird, when he sets right some erring 
feather with his beak, is acting with the same chemi- 
cally-composed instrument upon the same chemi- 
cally-composed material as mademoiselle does, when 

she disentangles 
with a comb her 
charming mis- 
tress's softly-flow- 
ing tresses. The 
fond lover again, 
as he kisses some 
treasured lock, 
will doubtless be 
disgusted, when 
we tell him, that, 
apart from the sen- 
timent, he might 
as well impress 
his fervent lips 
upon a pig's pet- 
titoe, or even up- 
on the famous 
Knob Kerry, made 
out of the horn of 
a rhinoceros, car- 
ried by the king 
of hunters, Mr. 
Roualleyn Gordon Cumming. 
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I see in this world, said a good man, two heaps of hu- 
man happiness and misery ; now, if I can take but 
the smallest bit from one heap and add it to the other, 
I carry a point. If, as I go home, a child has dropped 
a halfpenny, and if by giving it another I can wipe 
away its tears, I feel I have done something. I should 
be glad to do greater things, but I will not neglect this. 



ESCAPE OF FOHTAHE. 

DURING the siege of Lyons, the poet Fontane had 
been shut up with his family in the midst of the 
city in ruins. Full of alarm for the fate of his young 
wife and infant, he resolved, at all risks, to escape if 
he could. 

Having obtained a passport, a difficulty arose as to 
how he could carry away some plate and other valua- 
ble articles, then considered quite anti-republican. 
Among these was a chalice, a present from a sove- 
reign, on which an able artist had engraved the arms 
of the King of Sardinia. Fontane greatly dreaded lest 
the chalice should be discovered, as being a vessel 
used in the service of the church, and bearing the arms 
of a king, it would be as a threefold proofof aristo- 
cracy. However, he decided on taking H, and hasten- 
ed to the house of a friend, who had been a nursery 
gardener. 

The poet then laid aside all his feudal ornaments, 
and set about exchanging his clothes, to give himself 
another appearance. 

Having dressed himself in wide pantaloons, and 
shoes stuck full of large nails, his hair cropped, and 
every grain of powder removed, he emerged from the 
gardener's house in the character of a laundress's por- 
ter, with a heavy basket of clothes on his shoulder — 
the plate and chalice carefully packed under the linen. 
His young family followed a few paces behind him 
with the passport, but they had to pass close to the 
terrible instrument of death ; for there it stood, always 
ready for use. Fontane shuddered. His wife turned 
paleN To them their situation was awful ! But rea- 
son and necessity urged them on. Fontane resolved 
to act a decided part. He walked up in front of the 
guillotine, grasping the basket firmly with his hand, 
and, loosening the leather strap, as if to ease himself, 
he looked steadily at the scaffold. 



A man of ruffianly appearance, who attended as if 
he were a guard of the guillotine, came up to him. 

"Are you afraid," said he to Fontane, "that you 
look in this way at the national raxort" 

"Afraid!" said Fontane; "do you take me for a 
Federalist, that I should be frightened at the sight of 
a guillotine ! Store lieu / Look at me ; do you see 
anything like an aristocrat in my face 1'* 

" What are you 1" said a second interrogator, ad- 
dressing Fontane. 

•• I am a bleachejLand scourer." 

"And this gooJsJoiaanl" 

" What a question !? said Fontane. " Look at the 
little one — don't you*ee the likeness— Fit>« la Repub- 
UqueP' 

" Ah ! that's right !" said the miscreant ; " you're a 
good one ! Down with the muscadins and aristocrats ! 
Vwb la Repubtique / and Vive la Guillotine /" 

Fontane could not join in this sanguinary cry. He 
saw his wife tremble, and shook her hand. 

" Come, wifo," said he, " let us have a song." 

" Ay, and a dance, too," said the barbarian who had 
first spoken ; " so down with your basket, my jovial 
fellow !» 

" But I—I— " 

"Nonsense! nobody will run away with your 
basket ; down with it, I say ! Why, what's the mat- 
ter 1 Is it glued to your neck 1" 

Fontane objected, and resisted for awhile, but was 
soon obliged to submit ; and, wiping the cold perspi- 
ration from his forehead, in a state more dead than 
alive, waa relieved from the burthen of his basket. 
He saw it placed on a heap of stones, and feared 
everything would be turned topsy-turvy. Oh! the 
fetal chalice ! All hope of safety was gone ; he was 
on the point of delivering himself up, and claiming 
for bis wifo and child, in the hope that 



I they would be allowed to pass, when, happily, he 
roused himself, clapped his hands, and assumed a joy- 
ful aspect. 

" Hallo ! my friend," cried one of the fellows, " you're 
wonderfully merry all at once !" 

"A thought has struck me!" said Fontane; "a 
bold idea ! You see my poor wife \ I know the Car- 
magnole always raises her. Come, my good fellows, 
let us dance it." 

His wife gazed at him with a look of despair, as he 
snatched the child from her arms. 

" What now 1 Don't make a wry face, wife !" said 
he. " Excuse her ; she's young and timid. Come, let 
us put up the little one on the basket — there he lies, 
on the top of the linen, and sleeps soundly. Wife, 
your hand. Now, the ring — the republican ring. 
Come, friends, join hands for the ring — the patriotic 
dance!" 

Madame Fontane now comprehended what her hus- 
band meant She tripped lightly round the ring, and 
joined in the chorus of the Carmagnole. When the 
dance was over, she took up her child ; Fontane was 
assisted in replacing his basket on his shoulder. He 
made his wife lead the way, and walked off after her, 
whistling the Chant du Depart. And so they escaped. 



A right education is not merely the reading of many 
books, but the ability of making knowledge useful to 
ourselves and others. It is not simply to acquire in- 
fluence over our fellow-creatures, but to make that in- 
fluence subservient to moral excellence and piety. 



He is happy whose circumstances suit his temper; 
but he is more fortunate who can suit his temper to 
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A RAIL ROAD ADVENTURE. 

From the Knickerbocker. 
The car was full of passengers, 

1 can't recnll the number. 
For I had but just awakened from 

An nnrefreshing slumber, 
When a lady who eat facing me, 

Directly met my eye, 
But turned away immediately. 

And smiled— I knew not why. 

When youthful folks, who strangers are, 

Are seated face to face. 
In the silence of a rail road ear. 

A grave and formal place, 
Their wandering eyes will sometimes meet 

By some strange fascination, 
And they cannot keep their faces straight, 

Though dying with vexation. 

Simpletons there doubtless are, 

Whose mouths are always stretching, 
But the guileless mirth of maidens' eyes 

And dimpled cheeks is catching ; 
First she laughed, and then I laughed— 

I eouldn't say what at ; 
Then she looked grave, and I looked grave, 

And then she laughed at that. 

She endeavored to repress her mirth, 

But eould'nt hold it half in, 
For with face, concealed behind a book. 

She almost died a-lauqhing. 
She pouted when she found her lips 

Determined on a smile, 
But 'twas very plain the pretty rogue 

Was laughing all the while. 

Thus happily the moments flew 

To me, at least, of course. 
Though when she saw mo smiling too, 

It made the matter worse. 
And when, at last, I left the ear, 

I caught her laughing eye, 
And had one more good grin before 

1 tore myself away. 

Mine inn I sought in saddened mood, 

And with feelings of regret ; 
Those brilliant eyes. I felt assured, 

I never could forget. 
And when arrived, valise in hand, 

I paused— I can't tell why— 
Before a mirror on a stand, 

And gazed with curious eye, 

My cravat was turned half round or more, 

And shoeked was I to find 
That my hat was badly jammed before, 

And the rim turned up behind ! 
Then while In haste my room I sought, 

I swore along the stairs 
That I would not again be caught 

A-napping in the ears. 



Tine P ALM TREE tct.ie 

FROM THK FRENCH OP K. 8AIOT1NE. 

TOWARDS the end of the last century, I found my- 
self, after many voyagings and journeys in the 
East, a temporary resident in that vast and opulent 
empire, which, having excited in former ages the cupi- 
dity of the proudest conquerors, has now fallen under 
the sway of a company of English merchants, whose 
humble origin forms a strange contrast to their present 
proud pretensions. 

At Madras I became acquainted with Edward Seyton, 
a young Scotsman of ancient family and of elegant 
manners. Seyton, brought up in London, in the 
centre of gaiety and fashion, looked for happiness 
only in the pleasures procured by lavish expenditure. 
After the death of his father, he sold what he called 
his modest patrimony, realised by the sale several 
thousand pounds, and came to India, as he said, " to 
make his fortune." I found him a perfect gentleman 
in every sense of the word, with a cultivated taste and 
a lively and engaging disposition. We often discours- 
ed together, and though there was scarcely a subject 
on which we entirely agreed, a close intimacy was 
soon established between us. 

During the two years which he had already passed 
in India, my friend's capital had not increased with 
the rapidity on which he had calculated in his early 
dreams of opulence, and when we were together he 
often indulged in language of bitterness and complaint. 

" Must it be my fete," he said to me one day, in a 
tone which I have never forgotten, " to grow old in 
exile, far from my friends and country, and never to 
become the possessor of wealth till I have lost the 
capacity for enjoying it V* 

" And what prevents you," I inquired, " from enjoy- 
ing your fortune immediately 1" 

" Can it satisfy my wants 1" he rejoined. " What a 
miserable being is man ! Heaven has endowed him 
with reason only to make him sensible of the weakness 
of his nature. He is born full of desires which he can 



never gratify; his young and ardent imagination 
pictures to nim a world of pleasure, but reality dissi- 
pates the charm ; his eye embraces a boundless pros- 
pect, which his hand is unable to grasp ; the corner of 
the earth in which he happens to be bom does not 

S reduce enough to satisfy his wan£a; the food which 
e requires to nourish him, and the fluids which 
quench his thirst or reanimate his strength, the cloth- 
ing which defends him from the inclemency of the 
seasons — all are placed at a distance from him, 
scattered here and there, out of his reach ; and it is 
only by painful trial, through dangers and difficulties 
innumerable and inconvenient, that he can become pos- 
sessed of them." 

Whilst he was running on in this strain, we were 
joined by an officer of the company, who had just 
received letters from London. "You have heard of 
Harry Middleton 1" said the new comer, after having 
detailed to Seyton many other pictures of news re- 
specting their mutual friends in the metropolis. 

" Undoubtedly. The happiest of men !" cried Sey- 
ton, turning towards me with an air of triumph. " A 
fashionable reputation, an ample fortune, a magnificent 
mansion in London, a noble country-seat and hunting 
stud celebrated all over the north of England — superb 
equipages, a box at the opera — friends everywhere — 
not only rich, but, better far, able to enjoy his riches, 
and to reap the manifold advantages of a well-ordered 
expenditure." 

" There is an end of it, however, now," said the 
officer smiling at my friend's enthusiasm, " for Middle- 
ton is dead." 

"Dead!" 

"He has killed himself." 

"What, then, did he meet with reverses 1 some 
losses for which he was unprepared !" 

" Certainly not. Up to the last he had more than 
enough to satisfy all his desires, and his swiftest horse 
could nut in twenty-four hours have made the tour of 
his domains." 

" Perhaps then he had been deceived or betrayed by 
friends 1" 

" It ii not probable ; he moved in a distinguished 
and unexceptionable circle. The fact is he killed him- 
self because he had had enough of life." 

" And how old was he ?" I inquired. 

" Thirty-six." 

" And so fine a fortune." 

The death of Henry Middleton seemed to give a fresh 
turn to Seyton's reflections. He was evidently most 
deeply affected by the sad catastrophe, and I wrung 
from him an admission that too large a fortune, like 
too much power, is often an evil to the possessor. 
These sober and salutary ideas were, however, soon 
dissipated by the scenes of opulence and splendor 
with which he was surrounded ; and he was relapsing 
into his former frame of mind, and indulging in fresh 
dreams of wealth and its attendant gratifications, when 
he was summoned to undertake an important mission 
to the Maidive Islands, which are situated, it will be 
remembered, on the western side of the great penin- 
sula of Hindostan. 

The voyage was likely to occupy some days, and I 
resolved to accompany him. As soon as our prepara- 
tions for departure were completed, we embarked at a 
small town on the Malabar coast, with a gentle breeze 
in our favor. But the wind soon changed ; it blew 
what the sailors call " a fresh gale," and having tacked 
about in the vain hope of seeing a place of refuge, we 
were compelled to drift out to sea. At length, on the 
third day we came in sight of a group of small 
clustering islands. The wind foil ; night was at hand ; 
and fearing that we might strike against one of the 
thousand rocky islets which abounded in these seas, 
we cast anchor before what appeared to us a kind of 
sand-bank, rising above the waters, about a hundred 
yards from us. 

The captain of our brig — an old sailor, who had 
passed his whole life in navigating these dangerous 
waters — came up to us as we were watching the 
sandy hillock, and to beguile away the time, told us 
its history, as nearly as I can recollect, in these 
words : — 

1 Yonder island," he said, "for such it is, was for- 
merly cultivated, and many families lived there in com- 
fort ; it was well supplied with fresh water from pure 
and/ abundant springs, and the soil was everywhere 
extremely fertile. But one day — a long time ago— a 
frightful tempest, such as had never been known 
within the memory of man, prevailed in these parts. 



The waves rose to a prodigious height, and terrible 
was the fury of the whirlwind. From this storm a 
great number of islands suffered, but the one before us 
more than all. It disappeared entirely for many days 
during the rage of the tempest. When the sea became 
calm again, it was seen to reappear on the surface of 
the waves ; no longer indeed clothed with verdure, but 
naked, bare and desolate. The sea had swallowed up 
everything — houses, inhabitants, even the soil itself. 
A single man and a single tree escaped the disaster. 
You can perhaps distinguish through the fog, near a 
little white rock, a turf of verdure which resembles 
from hence a light cloud hovering over the island. It 
is a cocoa-nut tree, which, it is said, was preserved at 
the time of the storm by the ruins accumulated around 
it. The waves, when they retired, deprived it of this 
support ; but the roots of the tree became fixed in the 
sand, and it has kept its place. As for the islander, 
he was absent from the place during the hurricane, 
and now in his own person represents the whole popu- 
lation of the island." 

" What !" exclaimed Seyton, " a man live upon that 
rockl" 

" It is true," said the sailor. 
"But how does he live there 1" 
" That I cannot tell you." 

The story had excited our curiosity and it was de- 
cided that on the morrow, at the break of day, we should 
visit the island." 

Having landed on its shores, we could see nothing 
at first that would lead to the supposition that a 
human being existed in that dreary solitude ; there 
was no trace of vegetation, and the soil was a coarse 
lime stone, covered here and there with small hillocks 
of sand. Meanwhile we anxiously looked for the top 
of the palm-tree, of which we had lost sight when our 
boat approached the island ; the nearer we got to it, 
the taller it seemed ; but we sought in vain for any 
traces which would indicate the presence of the 
islander. At length our curiosity was gratified by 
discovering at the foot of the tree a slight hut, built 
by the hand of man. 

A human being then inhabited, or had inhabited, 
this desert. Doubtless it was some unfortunate, who, 
having become weary of his fellow-creatures, and of 
life, had sought to hide his miseries in this soli- 
tude. 

Such were our thoughts, when, from the interior of 
a rock, hollowed out Eke a grotto, but more arid and 
desolate than any of the others, we beheld an Indian 
advancing towards us — the inhabitant, proprietor, and 
king of the island. He was an old man, with a com- 
plexion of a deep olive color and a figure exceedingly 
spare ; but his firm walk indicated, nevertheless, per- 
fect health and strength. As soon as he perceived 
us, far from appearing frightened, he quickened his 
steps, and approached us with an air of satisfaction 
painted on his features. 

After he had, according to custom, wished us health 
and the prayers of the poor, he retired into his hut, 
and brought out some cocoa-nuts, some fish dried in 
the sun, and a vessel filled with palm-tree wine. He 
then seated himself near us, having ijrst spread out 
a mat over the fine sand which carpeted the ground 
round the cocoa-nut tree. 

This hospitality, so modest and unpretending — the 
place where we stood — forming, as it did, a picture 
simple and sublime — a rock, the sky, the sea— that 
melancholy feeling of weakness which seizes the man 
of civilization when he finds himself thrown into 
some unknown and isolated corner of the earth ; all 
concurred to strike with astonishment and awe the 
spirit of the proud Englishman ; and the spectacle, I 
confess was not without its charm for me. A light 
breeze ruffled the sea ; the sun, which had risen be- 
hind us, gilded the top of the palm-tree, and its giant 
leaves waving to and fro before our eyes, caused a 
pleasant alternation of light and shade. Everything 
glittered in the sunshine, and assumed a variety of 
tints. It seemed as though a spirit of life and joy 
breathed through the lonely island, which had first ap- 
peared to us so gloomy ana desolate. 

Seyton, who had continued unceasingly and wist- 
fully to direct his eye towards our vessel, whose top- 
sails were visible behind a massive rock, soon began 
to interrogate our host with lively interest. The lat- 
ter spoke the Arabic language, which is in use among 
Mahometans of the Maldives. We were able to un- 
derstand him, and a familiar conversation took place 



between us. 
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" And what induced you," inquired Seyton, " to fix 
your abode atone in this desolate place 1" 

"Destiny," replied the Indian, crossing his arms 
over his breast, and raising his eyes to heaven. " After 
the tempest, when I returned hither to see if the waves 
hod at least spared the tombs of my ancestors, I found 
nothing, for the sea had swept away the living and 
the dead. The palm-trees, planted by me at the two 
epochs when Allah had blessed me with offspring, had 
disappeared with my children also. A single tree 
remained in the island — it was the tree which my 
father had planted on the day that I was born. The 
will of the prophet ordained that I should remain here ; 
I am here, and blessed be his name, here will I stay. 
He knows far better than we do the place in which it 
is good for us to dwell." 

" But you must sometimes obtain assistance from 
your neighbors in the next island ?" 

" No," said the Indian, smiling, " for twenty years I 
have with my hands supplied all my wants." 

44 What ! clothing — food — everything." 

" They are all there," said he, pointing to the tree. 
" Did not the palm-tree spring from an angel's blood ? 
They are there," he repeated, gently embracing the 
stem of the tree as he spoke. " Its large leaves suffice 



s spoke. " its large 
to cover my cabin and to keep out the burning rays of 
the sun, and my mats arc plaited from their delicate 
fibres. I find in its fruit the milk which quenches my 
thirst and invigorates my frame, the kernel which is 
my food, and the oil with which I anoint my limbs, to 
render them smooth and supple. The outside of the 
nut — its fibrous covering — furnishes me with the 
precious material with which I have woven the 
garments that cover me, and the nets by which I pro- 
cure my fish : for the appetite of man is hard to please, 
and the same kind of food does not suit him at all 
times. My cups, my domestic utensils, these also I 
owe to my friend the palm-tree. What have I to 
desire 1" 

" But man is not born for solitude. Have you 
never envied the lot of other islanders, your neigh- 
bors!" 

" The face of man is sweet to me, I confess it. But 
I sometimes receive a visit from fishermen who toil in 
these parts, and tbe rarity of their visits renders the 
satisfaction which they afford me the greater. Every 
tie that has made life a blessing to me is associated 
with this place. What could I do elsewhere 1 And 
my tree. *. . . Gould it, do you think, transplant 
itself along with me ' Is it not my twin-brother I my 
benefactor, my support, the interpreter to me of the 
decrees of Providence? My father planted it, my 
mother tended it, when we were both young and weak 
together. It has witnessed the happiest epochs of my 
life; my years as they glided have been marked by 
the fresh shoots which appear in rings or knots upon 
its stem? No. . . . Count those rings, they 
will tell you my age, and then say whether you would 
counsel me now to begin a new existence. And the 
tomb of my wife ! Who would tend it if I were gone ? 
. . , In this place I love to recall the past, and to 
perform the devotions with which I begin the day. I 
was about to offer up my customary prayer when the 
sound of your voices broke upon my ears." 

" But in this desolate spot," said Seyton, " are yon 
never subject to weariness of spirit, dejection, ennui ?" 

" No," said the islander, " all my time is occupied. 
First, there are the three seasons when I harvest my 
nuts ; then I have to prepare my food from them, and 
to weave my garments, to enrich my household with 
new utensils, to repair my hut, my nets, and, when 
the weather is fine, catch my fish. Besides, I am not 
alone in this island, many sea-birds of different kinds 
have taken up their abode in the rocks close to my 
dwelling. Look ! you may see them dip their wings 
in the sea, and rise towards us on the bosom of the 
advancing wave. My birds and I are no strangers to 
each other. They are my neighbors, companions and 
friends." 

Whilst we were speaking, many strange birds, with 
long beaks and blue and white plumage, lew round us 
in a circle, and gathered in small groups on a rocky 
eminence near the Indian's hut. He threw them some 
fish bones, and they soon disappeared to perform a 
fresh journey round the island. 

" Another means of support," I exclaimed, " which 
Providence has placed in your way." 

" What !" said the Indian, "do you suppose I could 
destroy them t And without necessity, too 1 What 
society would then be left me 1 No, far from seeking 



to hurt them, when my fish is plentiful, they share it 
with me. They obey my call, and I love to watch 
their pretty gambols and amusing habits." 

"And these, then, are your pleasures!" 

" Not all. The morning sun, the sight of the sea 
and sky, the ships which pass my shores, the insects, 
clothed in green and gold, that glitter in the darkness 
of night like troops of stars : sometimes I gladden my 
spirits with the wine my tree affords." 

" Nothing then is wanting to complete your happi- 
ness t" 

" Alas ! replied the old man, thrown for a moment 
by this last question into a painful reverie, " I should 
indeed have nothing to desire if the betel tree still 
grew in this island. Once upon a time it spread its 
beautiful and fragrant branches along the side of a 
grove of date-trees which flourished yonder (pointing 
with his finger, as he spoke, to a bare and barren spot 
of ground, overgrown with a dark sort of moss.) 
Nevertheless, I can procure it in exchange for my 
cocoa-nut shells, or for the cloth or cordage which I 
manufacture, as I have told you, from the outer cover- 
ing of the nut." 

41 So you even engage in commerce V . 

" The Prophet has blessed the work of my hands 
and the produce of my tree. He' has given me more 
than enough to satisfy my wants: £ut sometimes 
during the rough weather there are few visitors to my 
island, and my betel is exhausted. Yet, where is the 
man who is perfectly happy 1 As for you, stranger, it 
seems to me that you suffer from a still greater priva- 
tion, for your teeth are altogether destitute of the 
ruddy color produced by this inestimable plant." 

41 It does not grow at all in our country," I observed. 

" Unhappy country !" exclaimed the Indian, lifting 
up his hands, " but Providence has doubtless recom- 
pensed you by other favors : for his bounty is inex- 
haustible !" 

Simple, pious beinjj ! who could thus, in the midst 
of such great privations, acknowledge and bless the 
prodigality of a Providence. We left him deeply 
affected as well as astonished at his simple and sublime 
philosophy. What a contrast to the creed of civilized 
man in the realm of opulence and splendor which 
we had recently quitted. 

For some time after this incident, Edward Seyton 
never ventured to complain of the position which had 
been allotted him in this world ; but his ambitious 
thoughts and wishes, although unexpressed, were not 
extinguished, for all men can comprehend a great 
lesson, whilst very few know how to profit by it. 
Having effected the object of our mission and 
sojourned some time in the principal island in the 
group, before we quitted the Maldives we resolved to 
pay another visit to our host and his palm-tree. We 
had purchased for him a stock of betel ; but alas the 
Indian sage was never to receive the reward of his 
hospitality ! As we approached the island we could 
no longer discover the summit of the palm-tree, 
uplifted like a light and elegant parasol, for I could 
compare its crown of foliage to nothing better. 
Another hurricane had swept over the island, and 
destroyed everything. The tree was uprooted and the 
man was dead. Cm the naked and desolate beach 
they were buried side by side. We raised the trunk 
of the palm-tree and beheld the body of the Indian, 
both deeply imbedded in the sand. 
The island is now called " The Palm-tree Isle." 



Spare Moments. 

A lean, awkward boy came one .morning to the 
door of the Principal of a celebrated school, and asked 
to see him. The servant eyed his mean clothes, and 
thinking he looked more like a beggar than, anything 
else, told him to go round to the kitchen entrance. 
The boy did as he was bidden, and soon appeared at 
the back door. " I should like to see Mr. B.," he re- 
peated. 

44 You want a breakfast, more like," said the ser- 
vant girl, " and I can give you that without troubling 
him." 

44 Thank you," said the boy, " I should have no ob- 
jection to a bit of bread ; but I should like to see Mr. 
B., if he can see me." 

44 Some old clothes, may be, you want," remarked 
the servant, again eyeing the boy's patched trowsers. 
44 1 know he has none to spare ;" and without regard- 
ing the boy's request, she went away about her work. 

44 Can I see Mr. B.," again asked the boy, after 
finishing his bread and butter. 

44 Well, he's in the library ; if he must be disturbed, 
he must: but he does like to be alone sometimes," 
said the girl in a peevish tone. She seemed to think 
it very foolish to admit such an ill-looking fellow into 
her master's presence ; however, she wiped her hands, 
and bade him follow. Opening the library door, she 
said : — * 4 Here's somebody, sir, who is dreadful anxious 
to see you, so I let him in." 

t don't know how the boy introduced himself, 
or how he opened his business, bnt I know that after 
talking awhile, the Principal put aside the volume 
which he was studying, and took up some Greek 
books, and began to examine the new-comer. The 
examination lasted some time. Every question which 
the Principal asked, the boy answered as readily as 
could be. 

44 Upon my word," exclaimed the Principal, looking 
at the boy from head to foot over his spectacles, " you 
certainly do well. Why, my boy, where did you pick 
up so much!" — "In my spare moments" answered 
the boy. 

Here he was a poor, hard working boy, with but 
few opportunities for schooling, yet almost fitted for 
college by simply improving his spare moments. 
Truly, are not spare moments " the gold dust of time V 1 
How precious they should be! What account can 
you give for your spare moments! What can you 
show for them? Look and see. This boy can tell 
you how very much can be laid up by improving 
them; and there are many, many other boys, I am 
afraid, in the jail, in the house of correction, in the 
forecastle of a whale ship, in the tippling shop, who, 
if you should ask them when they began their sinful 
courses, might answer, " In my spare moments. 11 

Temptation always hunts you out in small seasons 
like these, when you are not busy ; he gets into your 
hearts, if he possibly can, in just such gaps. There 
he hides himself, planning all sorts of mischief. Take 
care of your spare moments. — Mas. H. C. Knight. 



Thb French Empsbor. — The following anecdote is 
now current : — When Louis Napoleon resided in Eng- 
land, previously to Louis Philippe's deposition, he was 
walking one day in Trafalgar Square with Sir Richard 
Acton; he stopped, looked round, and said, with a 
sigh : — " It grieves me to think that it is my destiny 
to destroy all this place. I am fond of the English 
and have much cause to be grateful to them, and I 
will do it with as little bloodshed as possible." He 
added, " I shall be killed by a musket ball in the streets 
of London." 



Thb term Infantry, applied to foot-soldiers, takes its 
origin from one of the infantas of Spain, who, hearing 
that the army commanded by her father had been 
defeated by the Moors, assembled a body of foot- 
soldiers, and with them engaged and defeated the 
enemy. In memory of this event, and to distinguish 
the foot-soldiers, who were not before held in much 
consideration, they received the name of infantry. 



A very remarkable tree was many years ago disco- 
vered growing on the Island of Ferro, or Hiero, one of 
the Canaries. The island is a dry and barren spot, 
affording no water except what is supplied in a sur- 
prising manner by the Fountain Tree, which grows 
there, and distils water from its leaves in such plenty, 
as to answer all the purposes of the inhabitants. This 
tree, according to the history of the Canary Islands, is 
the only dependence the natives have. One of a 
similar kind is said to be on the Island of St. Thomas, 
in the Gulf of Guinea. 

In order to ascertain the height of an object, a 
peculiar method of measurement is in use among the 
Isthmus Indians. In measuring the height of a tree, 
for instance, a man proceeds from its base to a point 
where, on turning the back towards it, and putting the 
head between the legs, he can just see the top ; at the 

rt where he is able to do this he makes a mark on 
ground, and then paces the distance^ to the base of 
the tree : the distance is equal to the height. 

Some one says that the first weeping willow in 
England was planted by Pope, the poet. He received 
a present of figs from Turkey, and observing a twig in 
the basket ready to bud, he planted it in his garden, 
and it soon became a fine tree. From this stock all 
the weeping willows in England and America origi- 
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A Little Political Game of Spelling. 
England, I say, Russia, I'll bet you any- 
thing you can't spell Constantinople 1 
Russia. Can't I, just. Why, it's easy 



England. It is not so easy to get through 
Constantinople, my- boy, as you may imagine. 
Come, just you try. 

Russia. Here goes at it, then ! C-o-n — 
Con; s-t-a-n — stan, Constan; t-i — ti, Con- 
stant ; n-o— no — 
England {stopping him). No. 
Russia (extremely puzzled). No 1 
England ( positively). No, no ! 
France (ditto). No, no, no ! 
Turkey (in consequence of the firmness of 
the other two, vlucks up courage, and also says 
positively). No, no, no,- no. 

All together (most positively). No ! no 
NO ! I ! NO ! ! ! ! 

[Russia tries back, and tries very hard 
several times ; but each time he tries it 
on, he is pulled up suddenly by the 
Nobs. He gets very angry; and at 
last, not seeing his way at all clearly 
through Constantinople, he retires in 
the greatest rage and. disgust, Eng- 
land, France, and Turkey still calling 
out after him, " No ! No ! No !"] 
Rejected Poetry. — " I don't know how it is," re- 
marked a person who was fond of writing poetry for 
the journals, but whose productions always met with a 
rejection, " I have written a great deal, but as yet my 
pieces have never been published." " Perhaps," re- 
plied bis friend, "there were faults you were not 
aware o£j but easily detected by the hawk-eyed editor." 
" Well," rejoined the poet, "I can always write the 
first line well enough, but I am perplexed about the 
second, thus : — 

Tread lightly, stranger, o'er this hmUow'd dost \ 
At eome future period there is some probability that if you don't 
mend your ways— lay like me ton most. 

" Pshaw," exclaimed the critic, " that's bad measure." 
" Why, man," replied the poet, " you're mistaken, it's 
more than is required." 




-"-*V 



Mr. Boole oan't to the life of him imagine how it is that they build such 
big hotels and keep them up. Is let into the secret when he comes to 
settle his bill. 



The Ruling Passion Strong in Death. 
— It is a curious and remarkable fact, that 
the " Rappers" have not succeeded in sum- 
moning from their private " vasty deep," any 
female spirit who confesses to having lived 
in the " Middle Ages." 

The New Motive Power. — Different opi- 
nions are entertained with regard to the na- 
ture of the force which operates in producing 
the phenomena of table-moving ; and it may, 
perhaps, be said that the tables are turned by 
a power of attorney. 

The Last Look. — We do not know any 
thing so painful, so full of sorrow, and regret, 
so overflowing with unfathomable love, as the 
last look which an Alderman gives a haunch 
of venison, just before it is being carried 
away. 

A Simple Question. — Supposing you have 
been operating on a stupid, refractory table 
for a couple of hours, and find that nothing 
will induce it to put one leg before another, 
do you think that the fact of a policeman 
being sent for, and requested to exercise his 
authority, would be sufficient to make the 
table "move on!" 

Church "Belles" call a great many 
people to Church. 



" Nothing," once said an old gentleman to us, " so 
much indicates the nature of a man's taste as the style 
of the pictures which decorate the walls of his dwell- 
ing." '* But," we inquired, " suppose he has no pic- 
tures 1" " Then he has no taste !" quickly responded 
the sage. 

A Good Turn Off. — William IV. seemed in a mo- 
mentary dilemma one day when, at table with several 
officers, he ordered one of the waiters to " Take away 
that marine there," pointing to an empty bottle. 
" Your Majesty .'" inquired a colonel of marines, " do 
you compare an empty bottle to a member of our 
branch of the service 1" " Yes," replied the monarch, 
as if a sudden thought had struck him, " I mean to 
say it has done its duty once, and is ready to do it 
again." 



A laughable story of some carrier pigeons is told in 
an Antwerp newspaper. The editor of a celebrated 
journal, published in that city, sent a reporter to Brus- 
sels for the king's speech, and with him a couple of 
carrier pigeons, to take back the document. At Brus- 
sels, he gave the pigeons in charge to a waiter, and 
called for breakfast. He was kept waiting for some 
time, but a very delicate fricassee atoned for the delay. 
After breakfast, he paid his bill, and called for his car- 
rier pigeons. " Pigeons !" exclaimed the waiter ; 
" why, you've eaten them !" 

Girls Beware ! — Jean Paul thus cautions young 
girls : — " The younjg men mil on their knees before 
you ; but remember it is but as the infantry, that they 
may conquer and kill ; or as the hunter, who only on 
bended knees takes aim at his victim." 



aujanro case of sfgntaheoub oombitstion. 




Oh! La! there's Pa's Boots-but Where's Far 



" Help me, Cassius, or I sink !" said the great 
Cesar T when he was likely to be over head and ears in 
the Tiber. Modern ambition, when it is over head in 
debt, and wants to reach the banks, cries out — " Help 
me, Cashiers, or I sink !" . 

The individual who broke the ice with his maiden 
speech was drowned by applause. 



Be not affronted at a jest. If one throws salt at 
thee, thou wilt receive no harm, unless thou hast sore 
places. 

A Burst of Talent ! — A Yankee, being asked to 
describe his wife, said, " Why, sir, she'd make a regu- 
lar fast, go-ahead steamer, my wife would, she has 
such a wonderful talent for blowing up." 



Miser's Charity. — An illiterate person, who always volunteered to " go round 
with the hat," but was suspected of sparing his own pocket, overhearing once a 
hint to that effect, replied, " Other gentlemen puts down what they think proper, 
and so do I. Charity's a private concern, and what I give is nothing to nobody." 

Franking Letters. — The Princess Augusta asked Lord Walsingham for a frank. 
He wrote one for her in such detestable characters, that, at the end of a month, 
having wandered half over England, it was opened, and returned to her as illegi- 
ble. The Princess complained to Lord Walsingham, and he then wrote the frank 
so legibly, that at the end of a couple of days it was returned to her, marked 
" Forgery !" 

Hint Taken. — Voltaire, after having been on terms of friendship with tho 
King of Prussia, owing to his wit, gave some offence ; when the King said to 
some of his courtiers — " When we squeeze the orange and have sucked the juice, 
we throw the rest away." " Then," said Voltaire, " J must take care of the peel," 
and quitted his Prussian Majesty's dominions. 

Irish Franking. — In May, 1784, a bill intended to limit the privilege of frank- 
ing, was sent from the Parliament of Ireland for the royal approbation. It con- 
tained a clause, that any member, who, from illness or any other cause, should be 
unable to write, might authorize any other person to frank for him : provided that, 
on the back of the letter so franked, the member should give a certificate, under 
his own hand, of his inability to write. 

Awkward Honor.— In 1832 a medical gentleman wrote a letter to Sir Henry 
Halford on cholera, in which he took to himself the credit of being " the first to 
discover the disease, and communicate it to the public P* The public is much 
obliged to him. 

Advice to an Author. — A learned doctor having printed two heavy volumes 
of " Natural History," a friend remarked to him that his publication was in 
several particulars, extremely erroneous ; and when the other defended his 
volumes, replied, " Pray, Doctor, are you not a justice of the peace !" "I 
am, sir," was the reply. "Why, then, sir," added his critic, "I advise you 
to send your work where you send your vagrants, that is, to the house of cor- 
rection." 

Notes at an Inn. — "Pray, give me some lemonade." Landlady: — "Yes 
sir. Do you— do you prefer it with lemon, or without !" " How 1"— " Why,— 
only we happen, just now, to be out of lemons." 

" You look," said an Irishman to a pale, haggard 
smoker, " as if you had got out of your grave to light 
your cigar, and couldn't find your way back again." 

A wag, on reading that in a certain engagement 
a dey and two knights were killed, remarked that 
that was what he called killing time with a ven- 
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CHAPTBB V 



JOCBLTN MOUNCHBNSBT 



TyrOTWITHSTANDINO the risk incurred, the 
-L^ young man, whose feelings were evidently deep- 
ly interested, seemed disposed to pursue the danger- 
ous theme ; but perceiving one of their opposite neigh- 
bors glancing at them, Sir Francis checked him ; and 
filling his glass, essayed to change the conversation, 
by inquiring how long he had been in town, and where 
he lodged t 

" I only arrived in town yesterday," was the reply ; 
" yet I have been here long enough to make me loth 
to return to the woods and moors of Norfolk. As to 
my lodging, it is without the city walls near St. 
Botolph's Church, and within a bow shot of Aldgate : 
a pleasant situation enough, looking towards the Spital 
Fields and the open country. I would fain have got 
me others in the Strand, or near Charing Cross, if my 
scanty means would have allowed me. Chance, as I 
have said, brought me here to-day. Strolling forth 
early to view the sights of the town, I crossed London 
Bridge, the magnificence of which amazed me ; and 
proceeding along the Bankside, entered Paris Garden, 
of which I had heard much, and where I was greatly ' 



pleased, both with tne mastiffs kept there, and the 
formidable animals they have to encounter ; and, me- 
thought, I should like to bait mine enemies with those 
savage dogs, instead of the bear. Returning to the 
opposite shore in a wherry, the waterman landed me 
at this wharf, and so highly commended the Three 
Cranes, as affording the best French ordinary and the 
best French wine in London, that seeing many gentle- 
folk flocking towards it, which seemed to confirm his 
statement, I came in with them, and have reason to be 
satisfied with my entertainment, never having dined so 
sumptuously before." 

" Let me fill your glass again. As I am a true gen- 
tleman, it will not hurt you ; a singular merit of pure 
Bordeaux being that you may drink it with impunity ; 
and the like cannot be said of your sophisticated sack. 
We will crush another flask. Ho ! drawer — Cyprien, 
I say ! More wine— and of the best Bordeaux. The 
best, I say." 

And for a wonder the order was obeyed, and the 
flask set before him. 

" You have been at the Bankside, you say, young 
sir! On my credit, you must cross the river again 
and visit the theatres — the Globe or the Rose. Our 
great actor, Dick Burbadge, plays Othello to day, and, 
I warrant me,- he will delight you. A little man is 
Dick, but he hath a mighty soul. There is none other 
like him. whether it be Nat Field or Ned Alleyn. Our 
famous Shakespeare is fortunate, I trow, in having him 
to play his great characters. You must see Burbadgo, 
likewise, in the mad Prince of Denmark — the part 
was written for him, and fits him exactly. See him 
also in gentle and love-sick Romeo, in tyrannous and 
murderous Macbeth, and in crook-back Richard ; in all 
of which, though different, our Dick is equally good. 
He hath some other parts of almost equal merit— as 
Malevole, in the ( Malcontent ;' Frankftad, in the 



' Woman Killed with Kindness ;* Brachiano, in Web- 
ster's ' White Devil ;' and Vendice, in Cyril Tournour'a 
Revenger's Tragedy.' " 

" I know not what may be the nature of that last- 
named play," the young man rather sternly remarked ; 
"but if the character of Vendice at all bears out its 
name, it would suit me. I am an avenger." 

" Forbear your wrongs awhile, I pray you, and 
drown your resentment in a cup of wine. As I am a 
true gentleman ! a better bottle than the first ! Nay, 
taste it. On my credit, it is perfect nectar. I pledge 
you in a brimmer ; wishing Success may attend you, 
and Confusion await your Enemies ! May you speedi- 
ly regain your Rights !" 

"I drink that toast most heartily, worthy sir," the 
young man exclaimed, raising his beaded flagon on 
high. "Confusion to my Enemies— Restoration to 
my Rights !" 
And he drained the goblet to its last drop. 
" By this time he must be in a fit mood for my pur- 
pose," Sir Francis thought, as he watched him nar- 
rowly. " Hark ye, my good young friend," he said, 
lowering his tone, " I would not be overheard in What 
I have to say. You were speaking just now of the 
shortest way to fortune. I will point U out to you. 
To him who is bold enough to take it, ami who has 
requisites for the venture, ' the shortest way is to be 
found at Court. Where think you most of those gal- 
lants, of whom you may catch a glimpse through the 
traverse, derive their revenues 1 As I am a true gentle- 
man ! from the royal coffers. Not many years ago, 
with all of them ; not many months with some ; those 
brilliant and titled coxcombs were adventurers like 
yourself, having barely a Jacobus in their purses, and 
scarce credit for board and lodging with their respec- 
tive landladies. Now you see how nobly they feast, 
and how richly they bedeck themselves. On my ere- 
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dit ! the like good fortune may attend you ; and haply, 
when I dine at an ordinary a year hence, I may per- 
ceive you at the supper table, with a curtain before you 
to keep off the meaner company, and your serving- 
man at your back, holding your velvet mantle and cap, 
like the best of your fellow nobles.*' 

" Heaven grant it may be so !" the young man ex- 
claimed, with a sigh. " Tou hold a dazzling picture 
before me, but I have little expectation of realizing 
it." 

" It may be your own fault if you do not," the 
tempter rejoined. " Tou are equally well-favored with 
the handsomest of them ; and it was by good looks 
alone that the whole party rose to their present emi- 
nence. Why not pursue the same course, with the 
same certainty of success t Tou have courage enough 
to undertake it, I presume!" 

" If courage alone were wanting, I have that," the 
young man replied ; " but I am wholly unknown in town. 
How then shall I accomplish an introduction at Court, 
when not even its humblest attendant 1" 

" I have already said you were lucky in meeting 
with me," Sir Francis replied ; " and I find you were 
luckier than I supposed, when I told you so ; for I 
knew not then towards what bent your desires tended, 
nor in what way I could help you ; but now, finding 
out the boldness of your flight, and the high game you 
aim at, I am able to offer you effectual assistance, and 
give you an earnest of a prosperous issue. Through 
my means you shall be presented to the king, and m 
such sort that the presentation shall not be idly made. 
It will rest, then, with yourself to play your cards dex- 
terously, and to follow up a winning game. Doubt- 
less, you will have many adversaries, who « ill trip up 
your heels if they can, and throw every obstacle in 
your way ; but if you possess the strong arm I fancy 
you do, and daring to second it, you have nothing to 
fear. As I am a true gentleman ! you shall have good 
counsel^ and a friend in secret to back you." 

"To whom am I indebted for this most gracious 
and unlooked-for offer!" the young man asked, his 
breast heaving, and his eye flashing with excitement. 

" To one you may perchance have heard of," the 
knight answered, "as the subject of some misre- 
presentation ; how justly applied, you yourself will be 
able to determine from my present conduct. I am Sir 
Francis Mitchell." 

At the mention of this name the young man started, 
and a deep angry flush overspread his nice and brow. 

Perceiving the effect produced, the wily knight has- 
tened to remove it. 

" My name, I see, awakens unpleasant associations 
in your breast," he said ; " and your look shows you 
have been influenced by the calumnies of my enemies. 
I do not blame you. Men can only be judged by re- 
port ; and those I have had dealings with have report- 
ed ill enough of me. But they have spoken falsely. 
I have done no more than any other person would do. 
I have obtained the best interest I could for my money, 
and my losses have been almost equal to my gains. 
Folks are ready enough to tell all they can against 
you ; but slow to mention aught they conceive to be 
in your favor. They stigmatize me as a usurer ; but 
they forget to add, I am ever the friend of those in 
need. They use me, and abuse me. That is the way 
of the world. Wherefore, then, should I complain 1 
I am no worse off than my neighbors. And the proof 
that I can be disinterested is the way in which I have 
acted towards yon, a perfect stranger, and who have 
no other recommendation to nry good offices than your 
gracious mien and gentle manners." 

" I cannot accept your proffered aid, Sir Francis," the 
young man replied, in an altered tone, and with great 
sternness. " And you will understand why I cannot, 
when I announce myself to you as Jocelyn Moun- 
chensey." 

It was now the knight's turn to start, change color, 
and tremble. 

OH1PTKI VI. 
PROVOCATION. 

AMOMENTART pause ensued, during which 
Mounchensey regarded the knight so fiercely, 
that the latter began to entertain apprehensions for 
his personal safety, and meditated a precipitate retreat. 
Tet he did not dare to move, lest the action should 
bring upon him the hurt he wished to avoid. Thus he 
remained, like a bird fascinated by the rattlesnake, 
until the young man, whose power of speech seemed 



taken from him by passion, went on, in a tone of deep 
and concentrated rage, that communicated a hissing 
sound to his words. 

" Tes, I am Joceryn Mounchensey," he said, " the 
son of him whom your arts and those of your part- 
ner in iniquity, Sir Giles Mompesson, brought to de- 
struction ; the son of him whom you despoiled of a 
Cname and large estate, and cast into prison to 
ish and to die ; I am the son of that murdered 
man. I am he whom you have robbed of his inherit- 
ance ; whose proud escutcheon you have tarnished ; 
whose family you have reduced to beggary and utter 
ruin." 

" But, Sir Jocelyn, my worthy friend," the knight 
faltered, " have patience, I pray you. If you consider 
yourself aggrieved, I am willing to make reparation — 
ample reparation. Tou know what were my inten- 
tions towards you, before I had the slightest notion 
who you might be. (If I had but been aware of it, he 
thought, * would have taken care to keep a respectful 
distance from him.) I will do more than I promised, 
I will lend you any sums of money you may require ; 
and on your personal security. Your bare word shall 
suffice. No bonds — no written obligations of any 
kind. Does that sound like usury 1 As I am a true 
gentleman ! I am most unfairly judged. I am not the 
extortioner men describe me. You shall find me your 
friend," he added, in a low earnest tone. " I will re- 
establish your fortune ; give you a new title, higher 
and prouder than that which you have lost ; and, if 
you will follow my connsel, you shall supplant the 
haughty favorite himself. Tou shall stand where Buck- 
ingham now stands. Hear reason, good Sir Jocelyn. 
Hear reason, I entreat you." 

"I will hear nothing further," Jocelyn rejoined. 
" Were you to talk till Doomsday, you could not alter my 
feelings towards you a jot. My chief errand in coming 
to London was to call you and Sir Giles Mompesson 
to strict account." 

" And we will answer any charges you may bring 
against us readily — most readily, Sir Jocelyn. All was 
done in fiurness — according to law. The Star Cham- 
ber will uphold us." 

" Tut ! you think to terrify me with that bug-bear: 
but I am not so easily frightened. We have met for 
the first time by chance, but our next meeting shall be 
by appointment." 

"When and where yon please, Sir Jocelyn," the 
knight replied , " but recollect the duello is forbidden, 
and, though I would not willingly disappoint you in 
your desire to cut my throat, I should be sorry to think 

5ou might be hanged for it afterwards. Gome, Sir 
ocelyn, lay aside this idle passion, and look to your 
true interests, which lie not in quarrelling with me, 
but in our reconciliation. I can help you effectually, 
as I have shown ; and, as I am a true gentleman, I 
will help you. Give me your hand, and let us be 
friends l» 

"Never!" Jocelyn exclaimed, withdrawing from 
him, " never shall the hand of a Mounchensey grasp 
your'e in friendship ! I would sooner mine rotted off! 
I am your mortal foe. My father's death has to be 
avenged." 

" Provoke him not, my good young sir," interposed 
an elderly man, next him, in a long furred gown, with 
hanging sleeves, and a fiat cap on his head, who had 
heard what was now passing. " Tou know not the 
mischief he may do you." 

" I laugh at his malice and defy htm," Jocelyn 
cried — "he shall not sit one moment longer beside 
me. Out, knave ! out !" he added, seizing Sir Francis 
by the wing of his doublet, and forcibly thrusting him 
from his seat. " Tou are not fit company for honest 
men. Ho ! varleis, to the door with nun ! Throw 
him into the kennel." 

"Tou shall rue this, villain! — you shall rue it 
bitterly," Sir Francis cried, shaking his clenched 
hands at him. " Tour father perished nice a dog in 
the Fleet, and you shall perish there likewise. Yon 
have put yourself wholly in my power, and I will make 
a fearful example of you. Tou have dared to utter 
scandalous ana contemptuous language against the 
great and high court of Star-Chamber, before the 
decrees of which all men bow ; impugning its justice 
and denying its authority ; and you shall feel the full 
weight of its displeasure. I call upon these worthy 
gentlemen to testify against you." 

" We have heard nothing, and can testify nothing," 
several voices cried. 

" But you, sir, who were next him, you must have 



heard him t" Sir Francis said, addressing the elderly 
man in the furred gown. 

" Not I !" rejoined the person appealed to;, *'I gar* 
no heed to what was said." 

" But I did, Sir Francis," Bqueaked a little whey- 
faced man, in a large ruff and tighUaced yellow 
doublet, from the oposite side of the table ; " I heard 
him most audaciously vilipend the high court of Star- 
Chamber and its councils ; and I will bear testimony 
against him when called upon." 

"Tour name, good sir, your name!" Sir Francis 
demanded, taking out his tablets. 

" Set me down as Thopas Trednock, tailor, at the 
sign of the Pressing Iron, in Cornhill," the whey-faced 
man replied, in his shrill tones, amid the derisive 
laughter of the assemblage. 

" Thopas Trednock, tailor— good !" the knight re- 
peated, as he wrote the name down. " Tou will be an 
excellent witness, Master Trednock. Fare you well 
for the present, Master Jocelyn Mounchensey, for I 
now mind well your father was degraded from the 
honor of knighthood. As I am a true gentleman ! 
you may be sure of committal to the Fleet." 

As may be supposed, the scuffle which had taken 
place, attracted the attention of those in its immediate 
vicinity ; and when the cause of it became known, as 
it presently did throughout both tables, great indigna- 
tion was expressed against Sir Francis, who was 
censured on all hands, jeered and flouted, as he moved 
to the door. So great was the clamor, and so oppro- 
bious were the epithets and terms applied to him, that 
the knight was eager to make his escape ; but he met 
Cyprien in his way ; and the droll young Gascon, 
holding a dish-cover in one hand, by way of buckler, 
and a long carving-knife in the other, in place of a 
sword, opposed his egress. 

" Let me pass, knave," Sir Francis cried m alarm. 

" By your leave, no," returned Cyprien, encouraged 
by the laughter and plaudits of the company. " Ton 
have come hither uninvited, and must stay till yon 
have permission to depart. Having partaken of the 
banquet, you must, perforce, tarry for the rere-banquet. 
The sweets and cates have yet to come, Sir Francis ?" 

" What mean you, sirrah 1" the knight demanded, 
in increased trepidation. 

"Tour presence is necessary at a little entertain- 
ment I have provided to follow the dinner, sweet Sir 
Francis," Madame Bonaventure cried, * advancing 
towards him ; " and as you have a principal part in it, 
I can by no means spare you." 

" No one can spare you, sweet Sir Francis," several 
voices chimed in, derisively. " Tou must remain with 
us a little longer." 

" But I will not stay. I will not be detained. There 
is some conspiracy a-fbot against me. I will indict 
yon all for it, if you hinder me in going forth," the 
knight vociferated, in accents of mingled rage and 
terror. Stop me at thy peril, thou saucy knave." 

" Cornet du diable I — no more a knave than your- 
self, grot usurier /" Cyprien cried. 

" Laissc2-lui, Cyprien," Madame Bonaventure in- 
terposed ; — " the courteous knight will yield to my 
entreaties, and stay of his own free will." 

14 1 have business that calls me hence. I must go," 
Sir Francis said, endeavoring to push by them. 

"Let the door be closed," an authoritative voice 
cried from the head of the table. 

The order was instantly obeyed. Two serving-ssen 
stationed themselves before the place of exit, and Sir 
Francis found himself a prisoner. * 

The room rang with the laughter and gibes of the 
guests. 

" This is a frolic, gentlemen, I perceive. Ton are 
resolved to make me your sport — ha ! ha !" Sir Fran- 
cis said, trying to disguise bis uneasiness under an 
appearance of levity — " But you will not carry the jest 
too far. Tou will not maltreat me. My partner, Sir 
Giles Mompesson, will be here anon, and will requite 
any outrage committed upon me." 

" Sir Giles is impatiently expected by us," a spruce 
coxcomb near him replied. "Madame Bonaventure 
had prepared us for his coming. We will give him 
the welcome he deserves." 

" Ah ! traitress ! then it was all planned," Sir Fran- 
cis thought ; — " and, blind owl that I am, I have fallen 
into the snare." 

But the poor knight was nearly at his wit's end 
with fright, when he saw Lord Roos quit hit place at 
the upper table and approach him. 
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" 1 need not thy service, father," interrupted the 
prisoner, moodily ; " and yet I thank thee, father, for 
thy courage in stepping forth so boldly at my death- 
hour. Fly, lest it should fee remembered against 
thee !" 

" It is not my custom,'* replied the man, " to desert 
those in whom I have once taken an interest." 

John Woodville started: he recognised the deep- 
toned voice of the woodcutter who had been his and 
his father's guide in the Forest of Dean, and by the 
obstinate neglect of whose counsel they had fallen into 
the hands of their foes. 

" Is it you !" he whispered. 

" Even so." 

"True and faithful !" 

" To the last !" said John Gould, in the same under- 
tone; "I heard of your being taken whilst I was 
absent from the cottage where I had hidden you, in 
search of horses, and I have followed you in the vain 
hope of serving you. Why did you mistrust me!" 

" It is too late to reproach me now. Draw near, 
and listen to my death words !" 

The brother of Elizabeth sank upon his knees, as if 
to pour into the heart of the pretended priest his con* 
fession. Gould bent over him ; the guards, out of 
respect to the rites of the church, withdrew to a short 
distance. With the exception of the executioner, who 
still remained leaning on his axe by the block, the pri- 
soners and their confessors were the only persons in 
the circle. 

" Wilt thou perform my last request 1" muttered the 
younger Woodville. 

- 1 will." 

" So shalt thou thrive. There is a chain with an 
enamelled rose round my neck ; my hands are bound 
— cannot give it thee ; thou must contrive to take it. 
Be briet lest they observe thee '." 

The woodcutter extended his arms over the pre* 
tended penitent, as if to give him his benediction. 
The ample sleeves of his coarse brown robe half hid 
the head and shoulders of the kneeling man ; when 
he removed them, the jewel — called, in the quaint 
language of the day, a device— had been transferred 
from the neck of the young knight to the hands of 
John Gould, who, crossing them on his breast, con- 
cealed it in his bosom. 

"Thou hast it! Good. When I am dead take it to 
my sister — to your queen. Relate to her all that hath 
passed— all that you have witnessed. Fear not that 
she will doubt thee ; it has long been agreed between 
us that the gem should serve as a mutual token." 

"Have you no other!" 

" Tell her," interrupted the dying man, *' that if 
ever she hopes to see her issue on the throne of 
England, to c*ht off Clarence and Gloucester ; to 
avenge her father's and her brother** blood ; to make 
no peace with Warwick -, and that if the hour of neces- 
sity should arrive, the jewel of which you are the 
bearer will secure the services of Thomas Milling, the 
Abbot of Westminster." 

" Is that all 1" demanded Gould, in a voice which 
became suddenly broken with emotion. 

" All said John Woodville. " I can trust to her 
sisterly love for masses for my soul, and a recompense 
for you." 

He was about to rise, when the pretended confessor, 
laying both hands upon his shoulders, with a strong 
effort restrained him. 

" Not yet — not yet," he said. 

•• What mean you traitor! Have I been " 

A dull, heavy sound, like the fall of a weight, eaused 
a shudder in the speaker's frame. He had heard it too 
often in his life not to know what it meant. 

While Gould was receiving his last instructions, 
Sir Richard Woodville was being conducted to the 
block ; and he had humanely kept his son from behold- 
ing the decapitation of his aged father. 

Thanks !" said the young man — " thanks ! Forgive 
me that I doubted you even for a moment. True and 
loyal to the last ! Farewell !" 



Hugh Neville advanced, and touched him on the 
shoulder. 

14 1 am ready, traitor !" he said, with a look of proud 
defiance ; " do your worst !" 

A murmur of pity and admiration broke from the 
citizens as, with a gallant air, John Woodville ad- 
vanced to the block, still reeking with the blood of his 
venerable father. ^ Casting a stern glance upon the 
executioner, he said : 
* " Do not strike till I pronounce the name of Jesus." 

" I understand," replied the man. 

" Then strike, and strike but once. Thou wilt find 
withal, in the lining of my doublet, to requite thee." 

The eyes of the ruffian glistened at the words, for, 
from the disordered state of the prisoner's dress, he 
thought that the soldiers who had taken him had 
stripped him of all worth plundering. 

For a few minutes the brother of Elizabeth — who 
was one of the handsomest men and most accomplished 
knights in England — remained absorbed in prayer. 
When he had finished, he twice kissed the block, red 
with the blood of his father. 

At this moment the window of the town hall was 
thrown open, and Warwick and Clarence appeared 
upon the balcony. Intelligence had been brought 
them that Hugh Neville had permitted the prisoner to 
confess to a strange friar. The Earl gesticulated 
vehemently — his intention was to order the priest's 
arrest — to the knight. It was to urge the execution, 
or chide him for his delay, thought Neville. 

" Your prayer is made," he brutally observed, " and 
the axe is ready." 

With a look of proud defiance, John Woodville laid 
his head upon the block, and pronounced the sacred 
name. In an instant the axe foil ; and father and son 
soon slept side by side in the market-place of North- 



" Well struck !" said Sir Hugh, at the same time 
tossing a purse to the executioner ; " you have done 
your work like an expert craftsman." 

The fellow grinned as he picked up the gold. The 
purse contained forty marks, twenty for each head — 
the usual price for decapitating a noble. 

As the knight made his way through the crowd, 
which was silently dispersing, he encountered War- 
wick. 

"All is over my lord," he said, saluting the earl. 

"And the priest!" 

" What priest, my lord," demanded his kinsman. 

44 What priest !" repeated the King-maker ; " why, 
the mendicant, whom, like an idiot, vou permitted to 
confess the dead man. Where is he f " 

44 Gone." 

Warwick hastily approached the block, where the 
body was still lying, near to the severed head. The 
executioner, mindful of the last words of the unhappy 
man, was busily ruling his doublet, in the lining of 
which he found about twenty broad pieces concealed. 

44 Hast then found a chain and device, knave!" he 



44 No, my lord." 

44 Lie to me," exclaimed the earl furiously, u and I 
w91 have thee lashed like a hound through the market 
place. Speak truly, and I will doable the price of 
blood toon heat seceivedV' 

With a deep oath the executioner swore that he had 
found no chain. Warwick ordered him to be searched. 
Nothing was discovered upon him but the gold he had 
received. Strict orders were issued to search for the 
fnar through the town; but John Gould was nowhere 

to be found. 

♦ 

OR1FT1B XV. 

" Friends are like shadows, seen bat in sunshine." 

Court of Old Fritz. 

DURING the civil wars which disturbed the reign 
of Edward IV., the citisens of London remained 
faithful to the house of York. His joyous court, and 
the profuse habits of luxury which he introduced and 
encouraged, made him a great party in the city. War- 
wick's stronghold, on the contrary, was in the affection 
of the people of the north, where his vast possessions 
gave nun great influence, which was still further 
heightened oy the circumstance of his brother being 
Archbishop of York — a position which, in the com- 
mencement of the fifteenth century, might almost rival 
in power and dignity with the crown. 

Although Clarence, Warwick, and the discontented 
barons had withdrawn from court, Edward was far 
from suspecting that they would push their treason to 



the culpable lengths of open rebellion. News then 
travelled but slowly ; the Battle of Edgecote had been 
fought and lost, and the insurgents had advanced as 
far as Northampton, before even a rumor of their pro- 
ceedings reached the king. 

The queen was seated in her privy chamber, attend- 
ed only by her favorite tirewoman, Alice, when her 
mother, Jaquetta, the Duchess Dowager of Bedford, 
and wife, or rather widow, of Richard Woodville, en- 
tered the apartment. As we have before had occasion 
do observe, she was one of the most clear-headed wo- 
men of the age— a consummate politician, at an epoch 
when the whole art and mystery of government ought 
be summed up in one word — " intrigue." 

Elizabeth saw, by the flush on her mother's brow, 
that something had occurred to alarm or annoy her. 
With a smile she dismissed the pretty Alice, who was 
braiding her long, golden hair under a linen c if, pre- 
paratory to her retiring to rest. 

44 You would speak with me, mother 1" she said as 
soon as they were alone. 

44 Ay, daughter," replied the old duchess ; "it is time 
that I did speak, for the star of our house is on the 
wane." 

The queen replied only by a look of surprise. 

44 Edward is no longer the bold and hardy soldier." 
she continued, " but hath sunk into a silken minion — 
a mere bacchanal of the cup and kiss — occupied with 
pleasure, drunk in its dreams — whilst the crown totters 
on his brow." 

The countenance of Elizabeth tuned deadly pale. 
With all her faults — and, as queen, they were many- 
she was devotedly attached to her husband. 

44 What mean you, mother ! " she exclaimed. 4I Surely 
you forgot that my father and brother are both in the 
north— they will soon check the hot folly of Warwick 
and the mad-headed Clarence." 

14 Blind confidence !" said the duchess ; " neither my 
son nor husband are fit to contend with the fiery earl, 
with whom to resolve and act are one. I know him 
but too well !" i 

" Has any news arrrived 1" 

" None." 

44 No news, they say, is good news," observed her 
daughter. 

" A proverb," replied the impetuous woman, " for 
idiots to rely on. In politics, as in nature, Elizabeth, 
inaction is but the sullen pause which precedes the 
storm. Edward must be roused from his enervating 
dreams of pleasure — exchange the wine-cup for the 
casque, the sceptre for the sword. This progress into 
Norfolk must be postponed." 

44 Postponed !" repeated Elizabeth, with surprise ; 
44 by whom !" 

" By you !" answered her mother, somewhat more 
calmly ; " vou have not been twice a wife and have yet 
to learn the arts by which women wind that pliant 
thing, a husband, and mould him at their will. His 
fears must be aroused — his pride alarmed ; the danger 

The further words of the speaker were cut short by 
the sudden appearance of Alice, who rushed into the 
apartment, followed by a page. The poor girl was 
breathless with agitation and terror ; the violence of 
her emotion deprived her of the power of explaining 
the cause of her unceremonious appearance in the pre- 
sence of her royal mistress. All she could do was to 
reach the chair on which the queen was seated* where 
she fell upon her knees, and, fixing her tearful eyes 
upon Elizabeth, sobbed : 

41 Mercy— mercy !" 

"Now, minion!" said the angry duchess; "is it 
thus you enter the presence of her grace !" 

44 Save him — save him 1" half shrieked the girl. 

"Save!— who!" 

Twice did the fair girl essay to speak, but emotion 
choked her utterance ; and she remained with her 
eloquent eyes fixed imploringly on the countenance of 
Elizabeth, like some speechless cherub at the seat of 
mercy. 

" What does she mean 1" demanded the duchess, 
haughtily. 

"The token !" whispered the page. 

As if recalled to herself by the words, Alice drew 
from her bosom the 'chain and cnammelled rose, and 
presented them to her mistress. Both the queen and 
her mother recognised the device : it was an heir-loom 
which the latter had inherited as widow of the great 
Duke of Bedford. 

Continued on Page 50. \ 
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THE SUMMER VACATION. 

Th* Summer Vacations begin with July, and already 
meadows and mountains begin to be dotted with 
migratory citizens in search of a brief episode in rural 
quiet and rural pleasures. The schools are closing, 
and the little ruddy-faced urchins are feasting in an- 
ticipation over the fascinations of a month among the 
forests and on the rivers. Usually the migration coun- 
try-wise sets with a strong current about the first of 
July, but the present season, the opening of the Crys- 
tal Palace will detain a large number in the city until 
a later day, and probably abbreviate many a vacation of 
its antecedent proportions. But it must be a greater 
attraction than even the Exhibition, to detain in the 
city altogether those whose Summer Vacations are 
bright spots in the year's weary pilgrimage; those 
who have pleasant memories of former ruralizings, and 
who have looked with earnest longings towards the 
time when again they could betake themselves to the 
glade, the field, the wood-side. 

A glance through a departing train or steamboat at 
this time, will show us many a pleasant family group, 
accoutred for a summer jaunt, and fortified about by a 
strange medley of boxes, trunks, fowling-pieces, fish- 
ingwcanes, and many other things that have lain for 
ten months past in dusty oblivion. Juno with a grave 
satisfaction is stretched protectingly by their side, and 
seems to have visions of scampers upon the hill-side, 
and cool gambols in the little winding river. Thomas 
will not abandon the fowling-piece,' and has his eye 
upon it anxiously, lest it should disappear mysteri- 
ously. He is thinking about the havoc among the squir- 
rels he shall make this year, and forgets how he always 
came home empty-handed before. John is in raptures 
at his privileges in store ; of horse-back rides to the 
gate, of apples in the orchard to be eaten without the 
asking, of sports upon the hay mow, of whole day's 
rambles in the forests, weaving oak wreaths, plucking 
queer-looking flowers, and finding such cosy, shaded, 
romantic, little springs in the rocks. He doesn't for- 
get either the long drives to the market-town, the 
sport among the sheaves in the harvest field, the 
rooster to be surreptitiously teased, the cows to be slily 
plagued, the cool butter-milk, the berry-pickings, and 
above all the weekly fishing jaunt. Kate is thinking 
of how she shall be a kind of May queen and be 
crowned with flowers. She is thinking of scampering 
through the meadows after butterflies and linnets, of 
the great shade under the oak tree, of the swing, the 
jumping rope, and the pet rabbits. And all are think- 
ing how queer it will be to have no lessons to learn, no 
weary hours at school, to be free all the long day. 
Delightful are these visions in childhood and pleasant 
for us to recall them. 

But indeed, " children of larger growth, 1 ' have 
pleasant visions at the prospect of the Summer Vaca- 
tion, be they ever so practical at other seasons. There 
are those who hurry with eager vehemence through all 
the watering-places, impatient to arrive, impatient to 
depart, seeking for quiet amid the clatter of a mam- 
moth hotel, and for rest among a wilderness of wai- 
ters. Their Vacation is a noisy, convulsive seeking 
after pleasure. It is accompanied with heat, fatigue, 
incessant turmoil, and much vexation of spirit. We 
will have none of them. Our imagination shall pic- 
ture only those who plunge into the solitudes, the 
hills, the deep retreats of nature. 

It is well to make a little preparation before the 
wardrobe is packed There are certain books on the. 
library shelves, that in your business immolation you 
have forgotten, bat which will have sweet eloquence in 
your quiet forest rambles. There is Thomson, whom 



you remember faintly. His beautiful rural pictures 
would be pleasant things to dose over during your 
summer M lotus eating." Quaint old Ike Walton, 
would be a rare companion to hold in the hand, while 
your barbed and fly-bailed hook tempts the hungry 
maw of the eager trout. There are other books, poets 
mostly,- that would have a sweet harmony read be- 
neath the music of rustling leaves, and by the rippling 
flow of waters 

The first thing you attempt after being domiciled is 
a revolution in your toilet Collars are repudiated, 
ties buried in the bottom of the trunk ; your feet are 
encased in the easiest and the slovenliest of old shoes 
you can find, your head covered with a wide-spreading 
commodious "straw," your coat is of a threatening 
raggedness, and your pantaloons of any length it may 
please fortune. It would scarcely do to be daguerreo- 
typed thus, and have it sent to your aristocratic cousin 
in the avenue ! 

But you will not be lazy. The rising sun shall 
daily plant his red beams into your face. You will 
take an early and vigorous clamber up the high hill- 
side, to breathe the freshness of the lofty air, or you 
will bring out Hero, and gallop rapidly along the river 
road. Perhaps the rising sun will flash upon you on 
some high hill-top, with True-mark upon your shoul- 
der, and a breakfast in embryo at your side We 
envy you your twilight and moonlight sails upon the 
forest-shored lake ; we envy you your noonday siesta 
underneath the quiet elm, with the cool airs upon 
your brow ; we envy you your walks along the shaded 
avenue, the fragrance of the morning air that comes 
through your windows, the fruit plucked fresh and 
dew-glistening, the calm, dreamy meditations that 
steal upon you in the surrounding quiet — we envy you 
all this because from our incessant toil there can be no 
reviving rest. Reader, may you enjoy this rural hap- 
piness, and have cause ever to Wees vow Summer 
Vacations. 

~ So far we have had a most singular summer. Days 
of intense heat, with cold blustering ones sandwiched 
between them ; furious visits from old Boreas who 
topples over steeples, and unroofs houses with the 
greatest ease and indifference; thunder-storms that 
threaten another deluge, and volleys of huge hailstones 
that rattle upon our roofs and crush through our 
windows as though we were besieged from an arma- 
ment above. The thermometer meanwhile fluctuated 
like a weathercock, and is, indeed, the most restless, 
active little thing we know. Sometimes it is up to 
ninety, and as the sun comes down in a " melting 
mood " we feel that to " thaw and resolve ourselves 
into a dew " were a very cooling process. As the only 
relief; we are deluded into pumps and white pantaloons. 
Bat scarcely is this change effected, and we a safe 
distance from a retreat or an umbrella, when black 
grows the sky, out bursts the rain, and we are— a 
picture! 

♦ 
People who are tired of terra firma promenades, and 
are desirous of pleasant rambles in a new and untried 
region, can now have the opportunity. A Frenchman. 
M. de Saint Sicard, has invented an apparatus which 
permits the wearer to take half hour walks on river 
bottoms The apparatus is a complete suit of 
caoutchouc, enclosing head and feet, and supplied with 
a provision of sir. The inventor has tested it by 
remaining over half an hour at the bottom of the 
Seine. We hail anything which increases our sum of 
pleasures. Who knows but that in time on sultry 
summer nights our belles and beaux may be found 
taking cool walks to Hoboken or Brooklyn ( 
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Ball and Bridal : 

SARATOGA is in all its glory, and Newport will 1 
be brilliant with guests. When balls are given every 
week in the fashionable hotels in these favorite places 
of resort, and all along where the coast is studded with 
accommodations for sea-bathing, some notice, devoted 
particularly to ball dress, cannot be uninteresting. 

We have seen some exquisite dresses, which will 
doubtless brush off their first gloss at the Ocean 
House ot United State* Hotel. Some of these we 
have seldom seen surpassed, for elegance and graceful 
lightness, in the grandest saloons of Paris. 

Of course, the ball dresses best adapted to the pre- 
sent season are those composed of the light transpa- 
rent textures, which have long held a place in fashion- 
able favor Tulle, organdy muslin, tarletane, white 
and colored crape, are equally available for ball cos- 
tume. We have seen a dress of light blue tulle, the 
skirt of which is figured with a pattern in white, form- 
ing an admirable imitation of three lace flounces with 
scalloped edges. 

A dress of white tulle has the edjje of the skirt 
ornamented with a delicate embroidery of white silk 
in a flounce pattern, interspersed here and there with 
tiny white roses, each with a pearl or some other gem 
shining like a dewdrop in its heart. 

One of the prettiest styles of trimming we have seen 
has just been employed for a dress of white t ileta i . 
This dress has three deep flounces, each ornamented 
with a trimming of narrow light blue satin ribbon set 
on flat in a way which we will here endeavor to de- 
scribe. At the edge of the flounces are two rows of 
ribbon one above the other. Above these rows the 
ribbon is set on in a large lozenge pattern, that is to 
say, two stripes of ribbon are disposed in Vandykes, 
the Vandykes of the one pointing upwards and those of 
the other pointing downwards. One straight row of 
ribbon surmounts the whole and completes this very 
effective trimming, which is repeated on each flounce. 

One of the new ball dresses, consisting of white 
crape, has the skirt trimmed with eighteen or twenty 
flounces, pinked, and reaching nearly to the waist, 
which, in that chaste material, has a peculiarly cloud- 
like and delicate effect. 

We have also seen described a charmmg and origi- 
nal spring robe, of which the white glace taffeta skirt 
was covered to the knees with a profusion of pale com 
flowers and narcisses of a dazsling white, worked in 
the silk. This abundance of the freshest and lightest 
flowers was neither heavy nor exaggerated, and agree- 
ably reposed the eye fatigued by lustres, wax-tapers, 
and dazsling jewelry — as if on a parterre of fresh 
spring flowers. 

Another dress, which would perhaps appear to the 
best advantage at a fancy ball— for, as yet, embroi- 
deries in the precious metals do not obtain generml 
favor in an American ball-room — consists of cerulean 
bine tulle. It has four jupes figured with silver stars, 
and each finished at the bottom by a hem surmounted 
with a narrow wreath of flowers embroidered in silver. 
Abroad, both silver and gold embroidery is profusely 
used in the trimmings of ball dresses, and when sub- 
dued by correct taste, the effect is both brilliant and 
graceful. 

At a fete given in honor of a recent wedding in 
fashionable life, several ladies wore dresses of white 
organdy muslin. Nearly all were made with three 
jupes looped up with bouquets of wild flowers, sprays 
of white lilac, or small bunches of green, or unripe 
wheat-ears, attached to the dress by bows of gauze 
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ribbon with long flowing end*. Bouquets or small 
wreaths of the same flowers as those employed in 
trimming the dress, were worn in the hair. One of 
the prettiest dresses worn on the occasion was com- 
posed of plain white tulle: the skirt trimmed with 
twelve scalloped flounces, finished at the edge by a 
narrow row of straw guipure, of an open-work pattern, 
and as light and pliant as lace. Three bouquets orna- 
mented with drooping sprays of the small blue peri- 
winkle, and the foliage is formed of crape. 

Several white muslin dresses, intended for young 
ladies 1 evening costume, have just been completed. One 
of these has been made with a double jupe, and another 
with tucks of graduated widths. The corsages are 
full, and eeinturesy or waistbands, with flowing ends, 
are to be worn with them. 

This is a simple and pretty dress for very young 
ladies, certainly more attractive than all the ambitious 
finery with which our Misses too often appear on their 
first entrance into society. Abroad, chaste white, 
almost severe in its simplicity, is the favorite dress for 
persons of this age, and an over-dressed young lady is 
an object seldom met with. 

We have just seen the description of a bridal robe, 
which varies somewhat from the usual stereotyped 
fashion, though a costly profusion of lace is not 
omitted. It is composed of white glace. The skirt is 
covered nearly to the height of the waist by seven 
flounces of Brussels lace, set on nearly plain. The 
corsage is high to the throat, fitting closely to the 
figure, and slightly pointed at the waist. The upper 
part of the corsage, both at the front and at the back, 
is trimmed with five rows of very narrow Brussels 
lace : the rows being set on transversely from the 
shoulders, in the fichu or handkerchief form. The 
sleeves which are demi-long and partially open at the 
ends, are trimmed between the shoulder and the elbow 
with five narrow rows of lace, the same as that 
employed in trimming the corsage. The sleeves are 
gathered in front 0/ the arm by bows of white &roa-de- 
naples ribbon, and the under-sleeves are formed of full 
puffs of Brussels net. Bouquet de corsage composed 
of white roses, orange flowers and eglantine. Long 
bridal veil of Brussels net, fastened at the back part of 
the head, and the ends hanging down nearly to the 
bottom of the skirt. The hair is turned back from the 
forehead, and arranged in small rouleaux on each 
temple. The back hair is plaited and intertwined with 
a wreath of white roses and orange blossom. Gloves 
of white kid, fastened by two diamond buttons. Hand- 
kerchief with a broad edge of Brussels lace. White 
silk shoes. 

This drees would meet our ideas of an elegant bridal 
costume much better if the under sleeves were omitted 
altogether, leaving the arm free in the richly laced 
flowing sleeve of the dress, that is if the bride is young 
and pretty, if not, we can fancy no dress more unsatis- 
factory than bridal lace, white roses, and orange 
blossoms. The diamonds too, should be changed for 
pearls, the only jewel, by most persons of taste, 
thought to be admissible in a wedding dress. 

An Exteaoemnxby Stoey. — A transport, with part 
of a regiment on board, was sailing with a gentle 
breeze along the coast of Spain. One of the officers 
was leaning over the poop railing, conversing with a 
young lady who had inspired him with the tender pas- 
sion. The fair one was in the act of handing a paper 
to her lover, when, overreaching herself, she fell into 
the sea, and, supported by her clothes, drifted astern. 
The officer lost no time in jumping in after her, and 
upheld her by one arm The sails were quickly 
backed, the ship lay to, and preparations were made to 
lower the boat, when to the dismay of all on board, a 
large shark appeared under the keel of the vessel, glid- 
ing towards its victims. A shout of terror from the 
agonized spectators called the attention of the officer 
to the approaching danger. He saw the monster, at 
length, near him ; he made a desperate effort, plunged 
and splashed the water, so as to frighten the shark, 
which turned, and dived out of sight. The current 
had now carried the officer and lady close to the vessel, 
when the shark appeared a second time, end was in 
the act of turning on his back to seize the hapless pair, 
when a private of the officer's company, who was in 
the hammock nettings, jumped fearlessly overboard, 
with a bayonet in his hand, which he plunged into the 
back of the shark, which, instantly disappearing, the 
three were saved before he dared to make his reap* 
pearance 
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THE CHILD AND HER FATE 

LINK! COLORED TROX LIPS. 

'Mid hslos of the orient tbere gamboll'd on to* lawn 
An Infant cherub with the gems Aurora gave the morn ; 
A flora! circlet graced her brow, by jessamine entwined, 
While sparkling eyes and rosy cheeks were tattling of the mind. 

The vestal sun, through Joy and light, moved en o'er mead and 

Where wood-nymphs in their merry glee caress'd the babbling 

rill ; 
Time seemed to miter on his way, that stalwart " Fast-man " 

old— 
As manhood viewM the mirv fcrm— her smiles, her curia of gold. 

A maiden passing paused to lend the impress of her love ; 

A patriarch, journeying heavenward home, looked downward 

and stove— 
And while young Zephyr fanned his brew, and twined his loeks 

of snow, 
Beheld the grace of yonder world in that of this below. 

A father's pride, a mother's hope— •mid thought, and toil, and 

ease, 
She gathered flowers of gentleness from fountains, fields, and 

trees; 
Transcending earth In guileless glee, lift's joys were her bouquet*, 
Through all life's morning transports came,— how quick they 

flew away ! 

— Ye elders of our race, grown old in labor, care and strife, 

Immortal longing* knew ye not In an your mortal lifb ! 

The mood is certain ; hence the ti&e must come, with joy and 

tears, 
For Love immortal came, in Story, from beyond the spheres. 

It came to her— to hers it came— to win devotion's goal, 

And round and round, with pride and faith, they twined its 

sacred scroll ; 
While gilding o'er with sptott hands the hopes of love's glad 

dream. 
They in the bark of youth went down noon life's gorgeous 

stream. 

■• iss: -■*• * ~*~ •""• — * * *- ■* -* 

While legions leagued upon the shore, inhaled Its fruitful 111 ; 
And to ! ere yet the evening hosts are marshalled in the west. 
I saw one sluing on a waste in dreamy sad unrest. 

Oh ! 'twas that earth's child of the spheres, moaning In tearless 

grief! 
The joys that were the morning's all, at night bring no relief; 
No orient light again can ahine as then its radiance shone ; 
No human weal can soothe that heart whose spirit weeps alone. 

No ear can listen to that grieC no eye can shed a tear ; 
Life's flowers all blasted, faded all, lis scattered cold and sere. 
No stranger to those burning thoughts can guess the woeful spell, 
That binds that heart in silent grief to beat its own sad knell ! 

The splendor of the early day, its beauty and its song. 
Are mingled with the dreary Ills that roam the shades of wrong ; 
Life's sweet emotions, love and hope, may come no more again— 
They slumber in Oblivion's hallo, where stoop the woes of men. 

J. F. C. 



CHOOSING A FBLD-FLOWB&. 

Lbt me choose a 1 

Era we quit the sunny 1 
Fittest tar my Laey's best 

Hill, or brake, or meadow yields. 

Fwg or Pons? well not gather 

Briony or Pimpernel, 
Scented Thyme or sprouting Heather, 

Though we like them both so well. 

Purpling Vetches, crimson Clover, 
Pea-bloom wlnglets, pied and faint, 

HhiebeU, Windflower, pass them over ; 
Sober Mallow, Orchis quaint ; 

Striped Convolvulus in hedges, 
Columbine aad Mountain Pink, 

Lily-nymphs among the sedges, 
violets nestling by the brink ; 

Creamy Elder, blue Germander, 
Betony that seeks the shade ; 

Nor where Honeysuckles wander, 
May that luscious halm persuade. 

Sad Forget-me-not's a token 
Full or partings and mishaps , 

Leave the Foxglove epire unbroken, 
Lest the fairies want for caps 

Crimson Loose-strife, Crowfoot, Pansy, 
Golden Gowan, golden Broom, 
"y bright sennet fix my mney, 
Nor the Meadow-sweet's perfume. 

Asure, scarlet, ptnk, or pearly. 
Rustic friends in field or grove, 

Each of you I prise full dearly— 
None of you is for mv Love. 

Wild Rose ! delicately flushing 

Ail the border of the dale, 
Art then like a pale eheek blushing, 

Or a red eheek turning pale! 

Do net shed a team* deader, 
Keep awhile thy fragrant test ; 

Fair and sweet, bring thoughts as tender 
To a balmier, fairer breast ! 
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Hannibal, it is said, in terror of tailing into the 
hands of his enemies, always carried poison in a ring, 
and by means of it, after his defeat and flight into Bi- 
thynia, disappointed the hopes of the Romans, by de- 
stroying himself. 

That such might have been the case, is clearly 
proved by the capabilities of the Russian lady's ring 
(mentioned in Thiebault's "Original Anecdotes of 
Frederick II."), which concealed a small syringe, and 
which she very offensively made use of as follows : 
"While the French minister, M. de Gnines, was as- 
tonishing the court of Berlin with the grandeur he 
conferred on his legation (a circumstance extremely 
mortifying to men of the same rank, unable to keep 
pace with his profusion), a Russian ambassador, on his 
way to Petersburg^ with his newly-married wife, ar- 
rived at Berlin. The lot of presenting him at court, 
Ac., fell to the Prince Dolgorouki, who gave a splendid 
dinner to all the ambassadors, at which M. de Guines 
was placed by the side of the lady, who was aware of 
the existing rivalry, and anxious, it would seem, as 
there was no competing with him, to render him ridi- 
culous. The ring alluded to was of great beauty, and 
curious workmanship — circumstances to which she 
invited the French nobleman's attention during din- 
ner ; and while he was stooping down to examine it, 
she pressed a small spring, which was turned to the 
inside of her hand, and spouted the small quantity of 
water the syringe contained, into his eyes. The latter 
laughed, rallied her with great good-nature, wiped his 
face, and thought no more of it ; but the ladv again 
filled the syringe without his perceiving her, and 
(while pretending to wish to speak acrcas him to some 
one near them) discharged its contents again in his 
face. The minister, without appearing theleast angry 
or out of countenance, in a tone such as we use when 
we give a piece of friendly advice, observed : 

"These kind of jokes, madam, on the first experi- 
ment may be laughed at ; on the second, we may be 
inclined to consider them as the thoughtless act of 
youthful gaiety, particularly in a lady ; but, madam, 
the third time could be deemed nothing less than an 
affront, and you would at that very instant receive in 
exchange this goblet of water that stands before me. 
I have, madam, the honor to give yon proper notice." 

But the lady, imagining he would not dare to exe- 
cute his threat, filled her ring again, and, holding up 
the glittering engine, emptied it as before in the face 
of the ambassador, who instantly seized his goblet of 
water, and threw it over her calmly observing : 

" I had given you notice, madam." 

The Russian husband took his share of the adven- 
ture by declaring that M. de Guines had done exactly 
what was right, and that he thanked him for it ; and 
while the lady left the table to change her dress, her 
friends prevailed on the remainder of the company to 
keep the incident to themselves. It was M. Diriot de 
Jopecourt (says the writer) who communicated the cir- 
cumstance to me as a great secret, on the evening of 
the day on which it happened. 

In reading this anecdote, one scarcely knows which 
to be most surprised at, the childishness or the rude- 
ness of the transaction. One thing, however, it 
proves, that poison could as readily be concealed in a 
ring as water, and especially the subtle poisons of an- 
tiquity and the East ; the use to which Hanhibal put 
his, therefore, becomes the lees extraordinary, particu- 
larly when we remember his antipathy to the Romans, 
and his constant fear of falling into their hands. Of 
late years the most curious use to which rings have 
been applied is in the cure of rheumatic disorders ; 
and many persons continue to wear them of fold or 
silver galvanized, and affirm their conviction of being 
benefitted thereby. 

Dress aito Merit. — Girard, the famous French 
painter, when very young, was the bearer of a letter 
of introduction to Lanjuinais, then of the Council of 
Napoleon. The young painter was shabbily attired, 
and his reception was extremely cold ; but Lanjuinais 
discovered in him such striking proofs of talent, good 
sense and amiability, that, on Girard's rising to take 
leave, he rose too, and accompanied his visitor to the 
ante-chamber. The change was so striking that 
Girard could not avoid an expression of surprise. 
J 4 My young friend," said Lanjuinais, anticipating the 
inquiry, " we receive an unknown person according 
to his dress—we take leave of him according to his 
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BBI&06 ZH LUCK. 

Enter the Knife-boy.— Hamper for Briggses ! 

Master Brown.— Hurray , Tom Briggs ! Ill lend yon my knift. 

THE following short sketch of a Boarding-School 
incident is taken from Mr. Thackeray's inimitable 
little volume, entitled "Dr. Birch and his Young 
Friends," recently published by the Appletons. 

" If this story does not carry fts own moral, what 
fable does, I wonder 1 Before the arrival of that ham- 
per, Master Briggs was in no better repute than any 
other young gentleman of the" lower school ; and in 
fact I had occasion myself, only lately, to correct Master 
Brown for kicking his friend's shins during the writ- 
ing lesson. But how this basket, directed by his 
mother's housekeeper, and marked " Glass with care," 
(whence I conclude that it contains some jam and some 
bottles of wine probably, as well as the usual cake 
and game-pie, and half a sovereign for the elder Master 
B., and five new shillings for Master Decimus Briggs) 
how, I say, the arrival of this basket alters all Master 
Brass's circumstances in life, and the estimation in 
which many persons regard him ! 

" If he is a good-hearted boy, as I have reason to 
think, the very first thing he will do, before inspecting 
the contents of the hamper, or cutting into them with 
the knife which Master Brown has so considerately 
lent him ; will be to read over the letter from home 
which lies on the top of the parcel. He does so, as I 
remark to Miss Raby (for whom I happened to be 
mending pens when the little circumstance arose), 
with a flushed face and winking eyes. Look how the 
other boys are peering into the basket as he reads. — I 
say to her, " Isn't it a pretty picture ? " Part of the let- 
ter is in a very large hand. That is from his little 
sister. And I would wager that she netted the little 
purse which he has just taken out of it, and which 
Master Lynx is eyeing. 

" * Tou are a droll man, and remark all sorts of 
queer things,' Miss Raby says, smiling, and plying 
her swift needle and fingers as quick as possible. 'I 
am glad we are both on the spot, and that the little 
fellow lies under our guns as it were, and so is protect- 
ed from some such brutal school-pirates as young Duval 
for instance, who would rob him probably of some of 
those good things, good in themselves, and better be- 
cause fresh from home. So, there is a pie as I said, 
and which I dare say is better than those which axe 
served at our table (but vou never take any notice of 
these kind of things, Miss Raby), a cake of course, a 
bottle of currant-wine, jam-pots, and no end of pears 
in the straw. With this money little Brings will be 
able to pay the tick which that imprudent child lias run 
up with Mrs. Ruggles ; and I shall let Briggs Major 
nay for the pencil-case which Bullock sold to him. 
It will be a lesson to the young prodigal for the fu- 
ture. 

" ' But, I say, what a change there will be in his 
life for some time to come, and at least until his present 
wealth is spent ! The boys who bully him will mollify 
towards him, and accept his pie and sweetmeats. 
They will have feasts in the bed-room ; and that wine 
will taste more deliciousiy to them than the best out of 
the Doctor's cellar. The cronies will be invited. Young 
Master Wagg will tell his most dreadful story and sing 
his best song for a slice of that pie. What a jolly 
night they will have ! When we go the rounds at night, 
Mr. Prince and I will take care to make a noise before 
we come to Bri£gs*s room, so that the boys may have 
time to put the light out, to push the things away, and 
to scud into bed. Doctor Spry may be put in requisi- 
tion the next morning. .' 

" ,' Nonsense ! you absurd creature,' cries out Miss 
Raby, laghing ; and I lay town the twelfth pen very 
nicely mended. 

" Yes ; after luxury comes the doctor, I say ; after 
extravagance, a hole in the breeches pocket. To judge 
from his disposition, Briggs Major will not be much 
better off a couple of days hence than he is now, and, 
if I am not mistaken, will end life a poor man. Brown 
will be kicking his shins before a week is over, depend 
upon it. There are boys and men of all aorta, Miss R. 
— there are selfish sneaks who hoard until the store 
they daren't use grows mouldy — there are spendthrifts 
who fling away, parasites who flatter and lick its shoes, 
and snarling curs who hate and envy, good fortune.' 
I put down the last of the pens, brushing away with it 
the quill-chips from her desk first, and she looked at me 
with a kind wondering face. I brushed them away, 



clicked the pen-knife into my pocket, made her a 
bow, and walked off— for the bell was ringing for 
school." 



^m^yj 'U f^a Df GX8XASY. 
From Brnee*9 Borne Life in Germane, pmWehed be C. SerSbner. 

AT an early hour in the evening, I was at the house 
of a friend, who bad hospitably invited in an 
English gentleman and myself, to share the Christmas 
festivities. 

We were at once shown into the dining-room, where 
the whole family were gathered, the children in an ex- 
cited state of suspense ; only one or two of the older 
people being allowed to make mysterious visits into 
the parlors, where the presents were being arranged. 
Of course, none of the children would, for worlds, have 
broken in before the appointed signal of the bell ; but 
they were continually making little incursions to the 
key-hole ; and the gay old lather was kept in a con- 
stant frolic in driving back these attacks. 

The excitement was raised to fever-heat when a 
large Christmas-box came suddenly in from a married 
daughter at a distance, packed full of unknown trea- 
sures. These were ail carried in to the parlors ; and 
after a little longer waiting, the bell rung, the doors 
were thrown open, and we all rushed in a promiscuous 
throng into the bright rooms. In the centre stood the 
large Christmas tree, all blazing with lights, and gilt, 
and tinsel ; the presents hung upon it. We stopped 
to admire it, and especially the pretty little oratorio 
made of pasteboard, with wax candles, where were the 
mother's presents, next to her came the father's, and 
then the sons' and the daughters', and so on. 

Great were the huntings at once, each for his own. 
The mother had a surprise for the father, and the father 
for the mother, and the children for both, and even the 
little youngest, who was altogether overwhelmed by 
the outcries at first, became quite consoled when she 
found the stores of enormous dolls and unnameable 
animals, which were her part. The strangers were 
not forgotten, and we each found a pleasant memorial, 
with a spicy Uttle epigram attached. As a traveller I 
received with some books, a box of Berlin sand as a 
specimen of the place, and with a delicate allusion, 
that I would have it occasionally " thrown in my eyes," 
in some of my investigations. 

The verses on each set of presents as they were 
read off were received with shouts of laughter ; and 
when the father, a clergyman, found a nice cigar case, 
with a bit of witty poetry, there was a general clapping. 
After this, there were games and various quiet amuse- 
ments, until at length, in the middle of the evening, 
the mother said, " We will have our Christmas hymn, 
now !»» She sat down to Che piano, and all the little 
ones were made quiet, and the whole family sung one 
of those sweetest of old German hymns, speaking of 
His patient goodness — of their own unworthiness, and 
the gratitude which they all for ever will owe to Him. 

I was rather surprised at the half-solemnity of the 
evening — the almost subdued happiness, and I asked 
them, whether they would ever donee on 'such an 
evening. " Oh no !" they said, " scarcely any family 
would/' 

I left in the middle of the merry-making, as I had 
been invited to another friend's, whose family I much 
wished to see. 

The night was cold and blustering, so that the con- 
trast was very pleasant as I stepped again into a warm, 
cheerful room, with tree and candles and presents, and 
met the hearty greeting. There is something about 
this German Festival, which one would seldom see in 
our home enjoyments. People do not seem to be 
enjoying themselves, because it is "a duty to be 
cheerful ;" and because a family-gathering is a very 
beautiful and desirable thing. They are cheerful, 
because they cannot help it, and because they all love 
one another. 

The expression of trustfulness through the children 
of these families ; the open and unconscious affection 
shown by them all, was very beautiful to see. 

When you see a Theatre breaking out with a violent 
eruption of bills and placards, proclaiming " a Blase of 
Triumph," or, " an Unprecedented Success," you may 
view it as a true sign that the Theatre is not doing 
much. 

When you see a shop banting out in the same way, 
you may follow it as a sign which will safely guide 
you to the same conclusion. 



FALLEN STABS, 

ST TBK LAST mtMttjna STVABT WOBTLST. 

A soar of stars once last thair way, 
And foil, in dentins abowere of glory, 

To earth, upon a bright spring-day, 
And there took roet~co rasa the story. * 

Soon hushed their plaint* and calmed their grist 
The rich* luxuriant, laug bing season ; 

They pat forth stem, and bad, and leaf— 
Tana to the skies committing treason ! 

Round them they noshed the qulv'ring air ; 

While through their radiant rein* nut streaming 
The soul of perfume rich and rare — 

They breathed the light they once were beaming 1 

Each Spring, that Earth's glad feast p r ep ares, 

This lovely servant hoatrfiaeovese 
tylth kindred stars—and birds and airs, 

Sunbeams and butterflies, fin* lovers ! 



Yet,'thoogh through air gfcd song-notes ISrfll, 
At times, 'midst leaves that twine beside - 

Sweetly ashamed to he here still. 
They hang their lustrous heads, and hide 



And when the night-damp. chtfl and soft, 
Their gracious chalices is steeping, 

•Bathed is those glittering tears how oft 

They droop and shrink, aa Jeer are weeptag ! 

Still, each red Summer, bright and cleat, 

That truant host anew discloses. 
Baahtal as when they first bloomed here, 



Bases ! if ones ye shone on high, 
Ferchance in lonely, drear} splendor, 

Ah ! should ye blush, and should ye sigh, 
TO change to things so aw eat and tender! 

If once (rem your brisjht urns might pour 
A thousand glories, proudly beaming, 

And ye not blest on earth far more 
Than when as stars y thus were 



Crowned lowers of Poetry and Love ! 

Their soul-light on your brow reposes- 
Say ! were ye e'er aa bleat above 

As blushing, Mashing rosea f 



THE FLOWER-GIRL'S SONG. 

I'vs wandered through Mr gardens, 
All wet with the morning dew ; 

And my basket flll'd with blossoms, 
Of every seen; and hue. 

I've red reee-buda for the Maiden— 
Like her laughing Una they glow ; 

Tve wreaths, through nails of revelry 
A crimson flush to throw. 

I've blue violets fresh and sweet : 
And, for Childhood's merry train. 

The delay and amber cowslip, 
To weave in many m eaaka. 

Pve branches of the orange-trees 
And radiant things beside ; • 

To scatter with glad rejoicing* 
In the path- way of the Bride. 



And my baaket OU'd with floWis ; 
I've laid them all on dewy moss, 
From the cooL green foresl-bowere. 

Fee myrtle-boughs for lbs Lover, 

A perfumed gilt and lair ; 
To twine, in starry coronals. 

For his chosen one's* bright hair. 

Fve moss roses for the Mourner 
In a chaplet rich to bloom ; 

With eglantine and Mies pale, 
On the low and early tomb. 

And for the gifted Poet's brow. 
Or the Hero's stately head, 

I have leavee of bay and laurel 
That a gleaming brightness shed. 



ON LIFE. 



Thkt err who say lift is not sweet, 
Though cares are long and pleasures feet ; 
Though emilee, and tears, and sun, and eto 
SOU change lift's ever-varying form. 
The mind that looks on things aright, 
Sees through the clouds the deep-blue light ; 
And from the bank, all mire and wet. 
Plucks the freeh-aeented violet, 
Each thing is beauteous in its time. 
And thie is not our native clime ; 
fiat sweet enough for those who roam, 
And take the path which leads them home. 
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THE AfiGEHT 0F MOST BLAHO. 

17^ VERY division of the earth is intersected by lofty 
1/ mountainous ranges, and Europe is peculiarly 
favored in this respect. Between France and Spain 
there are the Pyrenees ; in Turkey the Batkhan Moun- 
tains ; and between Germany and Italy, the Alps — 



The palaces of nature, whose vast watts 
lave pinnacled In clo 
And throned Eternity In ley halls 



their snowy scalp ; 



Of cold sublimity, where forms and (alls 
The atalanehe— the thunderbolt of snow ! 

All that expands the spirit, yet appals, x 

Gather round the summit, as to show 

How earth may soar to hearon, yet leave vain 
man below. 

This enormous group of mountains extends 'from 
the hanks of the Rhone in France, on the west, to the 
rivers Verba* and Narenta on the east ; of which the 
former falls into the Save, a confluent of the Danube, 
and the latter into the Adriatic. They form a vast 
semicircular bulwark, which compasses on the north 
Italy and the Adriatic. 

They are divided into ranges— comprising the Mont 
Blanc range, the Pennine and the Lepontine Alps. 
The great range embraces nearly the whole of Swit- 
serland, with its ramifications. # 

According to Simond, some idea may be formed of 
the Helvetic geography, by comparing the country to 
a large town, of which the valleys are the streets, and 
the mountains groups of contiguous houses. The 
region of the forests in the Alps extends from 8000 to 
6000 feet above the sea level : and here snow in win- 
ter, like rain m summer, is very abundant. 

To reach Switzerland through France, the traveller 
will cross the Jura Mountains — a chain of central 
Europe — and proceed from Chalons by diligence. As 
he rambles along amid the grandest scenery in the 
world, he will very likely remember the hurst of enthu- 
siasm of one of the most singular men that ever lived. 
Rousseau said, under such a circumstance : — 

" The nearer I approached Switzerland, the more was I ex- 
cited. The moment when, from the heights of the Jura, I dis- 
covered the lake of Genera, was a moment of ecstasy and 
rarishment. The sight of my country— of that country so be- 
loved by me— where torrents of pleasures had inundated my 
heart ; the air of the Alps, so healthful and so pure : the sweet 
air of my native land, more delicious than the perfumes of the 
east ; that rich and fertile land ; that unique country, the most 
beautiful on which the eye of man ever rested ! charming resi- 
dence to which I had round no equal in the circuit of the world ; 
the sight of a happy and free people ! the mildness of the sea- 
son, the serenity of the climate, a thousand delightful remem- 
brances which aroused all the feelings I had experienced : all 
this threw me into transports which I cannot describe, ana 
seemed to restore to me at onoe the enjoyment of my whole 
life." 

At the edge of the summit of the Jura Mountains, 
the whole of the Mont Blanc range bursts magnifi- 
cently on the view. The " monarch of the mountains" 
is seen emerging from his stupendous palace of mist 
and cloud. 

Prince of the wmrlwmd ! Monarch of the scene ! 

Mightiest where all are mighty, from the eye 

Of mortal man half-hidden by the screen 

Of mists that moat his base, from Arv»»s dark, deep ravine, 

Stands the magnificent Mont Blanc ! His brow 

Scarred with ten thousand thunders ; most sublime, 

Even as though risen from the world below, 

To mark the progress of Decay ; by clime, 

Storm, blight, fire, earthquake, injured not ! Like Time, 

Stern chronicler of centuries gone by. 

After passing various places, rich in historical recol- 
lections of the great reformer, Calvin, the steamboat 
conveys the traveller past Lausanne — where the illus- 
trious Gibbon retired to finish his work, the " Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire ;" then it touches at 
the Castle of Chilian, immortalised by Byron ; and 
finally lands him at Geneva, from whence he must 
take his departure for Chamouni— the celebrated val- 
ley at the base of the Mont Blanc territory. 

Chamouni is supposed to derive its name from two 
Latin words, occurring in a deed of gift from Count 
Aymon of Geneva to a convent of Benedictines, which 
he founded towards the close of the eleventh century, 
and around which a village was gradually formed. 
The Latin words are Campus Munitus, or " fortified 
field " — in allusion to the lofty mountains and inacces- 
sible aiguilles which on all aides surround the valley as 
a natural defence. To arrive, however, at the literal 
word, Chamouni, the Latin words must be translated 
into French, or into the patois of the country, and 
their signification will prove equally good: campus 
becoming champ, and munUus, mum. The term 
prieure,~oT priory, was generally used until the year 
1330 ; but at that time the few cottages surrounding 
the monastic building assumed the name of Chamouni. 



Words tail to do justice to the scene it unfolds to 
the eye. Every visitor, however, may adopt the lan- 
guage of the poet : " Before me lay the whole pano- 
rama of the Alps : the pine forest standing dark and 
solemn at the base of the mountains : half way up 
was the veil of mist ; above me rose the snowy sum- 
mits and the sharp needles of rock, which seemed to 
float in the air like a miry world. There the glaciers 
stood on either side, winding down through the moun- 
tain ravines ; and high above atl rose the white dome- 
like summit of Mont Blanc. And ever and anon, 
through the shroud of mist, came the awful sound of 
the avalanche, and a continual roar, as of the wind 
through a forest of pines. Then the mist began to 
pass away, and it seemed as if the whole firmament 
were rolling together." 

The ascent of Mont Blanc is a most hazardous un- 
dertaking. The services of guides are secured, and by 
means of ropes, chains, hatchets, and ladders, the at- 
tempt is made, sometimes successfully, but very rarely 
so. The difficulties to be encountered may fairly be 
imagined, when we state that the valley of the Cha- 
mouni is 3000 feet above the level of the sea, and the 
Col de Balme, the first accessible height, is 7200 feet 
above the level of the sea. From this point, looking 
to the west, Mont Blanc is seen in profile, from its 
summit to its base, and its different parts rise above 
each other in their just proportions. Nearer, and in 
the same range, are seen the summits of the principal 
aiguilles, the mountain peaks rising from 11,000 to 
13,000 feet above the level of the sea, and in any other 
situation would be regarded with astonishment ; but 
the effect of their amazing height is diminished by the 
outpeering magnitude and elevation of 

The monarch of mountains. 

A lower range of mountains, called, from their red co- 
lor, the Aiguilles Rouges, are seen on the north side 
of the valley. Beyond there is Mont Brevent ; and 
nearer, on the north-west, rise the mountains of the 
Valorsine. The valley of Chamouni is seen from one 
end to the other, with the Arve meandering along it. 
The Col de Balme closes the eastern end of the valley, 
and the western extremity is shut in by another moun- 
tain. 

The scene from this eminence, says Dr. Barry, is 
sublime. The ascent from Martigny, in the valley of 
the Rhone, was very steep. Nothing was seen, ad- 
vancing towards the top, besides the rocks that formed 
it. When suddenly there upheaved itself a scene of 
Alpine magnificence, long unapproachable and over- 
whelming : an amazing picture, which the eye knew 
not how to scan, enchaining; the beholder, lost in an 
astonished gaze. The prodigies of nature piled up 
there, cast other — even Alpine splendor — far into the 
shade. A thousand towering, dark, and savage peaks, 
lightning-riven battlements, at whose bases, hardened 
and heaped up, great depths of ice, bidding defiance to 
the sunbeams ; and glaciers, winding many a league 
downwards through their own ravines, like belts of 
brightness 'flung over a region' black with pines. 
Beneath that heaven-high wall of frowning rock and 
chilling ice, bordering upon the barrier of permanent 
congelation, and like an oasis in a wilderness of frost, 
was the green vale of Chamouni, smiling with rural 
beauty and the abodes of man ; the river Arve rising 
at my feet, and winding its silvery way through the 
meadows of that vale. 

" But for these scenes of softer beauty, the eye was 
paralysed; it saw them not, save in so far as they 
made, by contrast, the icy regions towering above 
them more arctic, chill, and awfully sublime. To 
these, the eye, spell-bound, ever-returned ; and yet the 
one great sorcerer of the mighty scene remains un- 
named. Surrounded by these rugged heights of rock, 
these battlements, towering 9000 feet and more above 
the valley — so vertical that snow rests not upon their 
sides— -there rose, far higher than them all, a snowy 
pyramid, in proud supremacy, yet placid and serene, 
it was < the father of the Alps,' Mont Blanc him- 
self; enthroned among and guarded by his dark 
aiguilles." 

Saussure was the first to attempt the ascent, and 
succeed 

Saussure's first attempt to cross the Mer de Glace— 
the first enormous glacier at which the real difficulties 
of the ascent commence — was attended by no ordina- 
ry peril ; sometimes he had to slide down to the bot- 
tom of little ice-valleys — the intervals of those moun- 



aueyi 
look 



tain-waves which look like small undulations from the 



Montan vert — and then to climb out of them on the 
opposite side, with immense labor and fatigue. At 
other times, when he came to crevasses, which were 
very wide and deep, he had to pass them on very nar- 
row ridges of ice, extending across from the one side 
to the other. 

"The good Pierre Simon, my first guide in the 
Alps," he says, " repented strongly of having let me 
engage in the undertaking. He went about here and 
there, seeking the least dangerous passages, cutting 
steps in the ice, offering me a hand whenever he could, 
and giving me at the same time the first lessons in the 
art — for it is one— -of putting down the feet and resting 
the body properly, and of making use of one's baton 
in difficult passages. I escaped, however, without 
other injury than a few contusions, which I got in 
sliding down some very steep slopes of ice, which we 
had to descend. Pierre Simon slid down, standing 
upright on his feet, his body thrown back and leaning 
on his iron-shod baton." 

Another traveller, who made the ascent, thus de- 
scribes a part of it, attended, even in the view of so 
adventurous a spirit, with " real danger :" — 

" At a certain part of our course, the path along 
which we were struggling came close to the base of 
the cliff overhanging the Mer de Glace. On its sum- 
mit there lay a thick coating of ice and half-melted 
snow, mixed with numerous blocks of granite, cast 
down by the avalanches. The frequent sound of these 
cataracts of snow we could hear in different directions 
among the mountains, and some of the avalanches we 
actually saw not far from us. The weather being ex- 
cessively hot, the melting snow caused innumerable 
cascades on both sides of the valley, which were all 
very pretty and picturesque, so long as we kept at a 
respectable distance from the cliff; but, unfortunate- 
ly, just over the very point where our road happened 
to touch the foot of the precipice, we were startled by 
beholding a mass of granite about as big as a mail- 
coach, barely held up by the ice in whieh it had proba- 
bly at one time been completely imbedded, but out of 
which more than three-quarters of He bulk now pro- 
truded." 

An anxious conversation now took place oh the 
part of the guides, and * the- account is thus con- 
tinued : — 

" At the end of this parley, during which wc began 
to fear that our expedition must here stop short, two 
of the guides, without consulting us, or saying more 
than ' Be silent and steady, or you are lost !' suddenly 
seized the foremost of our party, and, with the swift- 
ness of chamois goats, dashed along directly under the 
stone, which, they afterwards explained, might have 
been shaken down at any moment by the mere tremor 
in the air caused by our speaking. 

" As soon as the first of us had been whisked across 
the point of danger, another was spirited off" in the 
same manner. The guides then returned one by 
one, stepping underneath the great rock as cautiously 
as if they had been treading on eggs, and transported 
the remaining two gentlemen to the safe side. We 
now begged permission of the guides to set up a 
shout, in order to bring the stone down, that we might 
enjoy the crash in safety, and appreciate the full value 
of our escape, by witnessing the havoc which the ava- 
lanche would cause. *Yes,' said the guides, 'but 
who knows the extent of these things t How many 
more such fellows may not be lying further up, ready 
to topple down upon us — or how shall we be sore that 
the path, now open for us, may not be so blocked up 
by the falling stones and ice, that our return may be 
rendered impossible t No, no ! let the rocks alone, 
and very thankful we may be if we shall find U stick- 
ing where it now is, when we return here some hours 
hence.'" ^ 

After leaving the Mer de Glace, the dangers accu- 
mulate fearfully; and here we shall mention, that 
Mont Blanc rises gradually above the surrounding 
mountains, till it first terminates in the summit called 
the Dome de Goute ; beyond this is a valley of snow, 
from which rises the middle dome; another sweep, 
still higher, leads to the extreme rounded summit, 
which is named La Bosse du Dromedaire, from its 
supposed resemblance to a dromedary's back. 

The ascent is not completed until this point is 
reached, and the parties who risk their lives in the at- 
tempt, generally bivouac for the night on the Mer de 
Glace. 

The ravines, which are many, but wide, and the gla- 
nders, constitute the obs tacles that have to be over- 
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come. The glaciers are stream* of ice flowing down a 
declivity, between banks which are sometimes precipi- 
tous. They can easily be walked upon — for the entire 
surface, except when they are vertical, or nearly so, is 
covered with gritty particles. The chasms in the gla- 
ciers are frightful — some of them are one hundred feet 
deep ; and it is to guard against falling into them that 
the party is always large, and ascend linked to each 
other by strong cords, in Indian file ; so that if the 
foremost fall into a dreadful abyss, those behind check 
his fall, and can drag him to the surface again. These 

But, as a matter of eco- 
nomy, the question arises — 
is the sensation worth the 
risk! We will not risk an 
opinion. But we will com- 
plete the sketch given in our 
illustration, by the following 
account of the accident 
which befel the party which 
accompanied Dr. Hamel, 
during his ascent of Mont 
Blanc, in 1820. In proceed- 
ing obliquely upwards, they 
approached a dark rock, 
deeply imbedded in the snow, 
when the catastrophe oc- 
curred, as thus related by 
Julien Devouasson, one of 
the guides: 

"At tfie moment of the 
disaster, the leading guide 
was Pierre Carries, the se- 
cond, Pierre Baunat, the 
third, Augusts Tairraz 
(these three perished), the 
fourth, myself; then, next 
to me, Marie Coutet (our 
captain,) then behind, were 
five other. guides, with Dr. 
Hamel, and two English 
gentlemen. Suddenly I 
heard- a sort of rushing 
sound, not very loud ; but 
had not time to think about 
it, as I heard the sound at 
the same time the avalanche 
was upon me. I felt my 
feet slide from beneath me, 
and saw- the three first men 
falling on the snow with 
their feet foremost. In fall- 
ing, I cried out loudly — ' We 
are all lost!' I tried to 
support myself by planting 
the ice-pole below me — but 
in vain. The weight of snow 
forced me over the baton, 
and it slipped out of my 
hand. I rolled down like a 
ball in the mass of loose 
snow. At the foot of the 
slope was a yawning chasm, 
to the edge of which I was 
rapidly descending. Three 
times I saw the tight, as I 
was rolling down the slope ; 
and when we were ail on 
the very edge of the chasm, 
I saw the leg of one of my 
comrades just as he pitched 
down into the crevice. I 
think ft must have been 

Eoor Auguste — for it looked 
lack, and I remember that 
Auguste had on black gait- 
ers. This was the last I 
saw of my three companions, 
who fell headlong into the gulf, and were never seen 
nor heard of again. 

" At this moment I was just falling into the same 
crevice, and can but confusedly understand why I did 
nut; but I think I owe my life to a very singular 
circumstance. Dr. Hamel had given me a barometer to 
carry ; this was fastened round my waist by a strong 
girdle. I fancy that at the moment this long barome- 
ter got beneath and across me, for the girdle sudden- 
ly broke, and I made a sort of bound as 1 fell ; and so, 
instead! of following my poor comrades, I was pushed 



chasms are subject to change every day, and almost 
every hour ; and hence the extreme danger of the as- 
cent of these treacherous highways hung in air. The 
fact that 

The glacier's cold and restless msss. 

Moves onward day by day, 

is well known to all the guides, and they are almost 
as much dreaded as the avalanches 

But supposing all the difficulties to be overcome, 
and the summit gained in safety and triumph, the 
scene must be tremendous in its sublimity — the pano- 
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over into another crevice, close by that in which 
they were killed. This chasm was already partly 
filled with snow ; I not think that I fell more than 
fifty feet down, alighting on a soft cushion of snow, 
and a good deal covered with it above. I suppose, 
before tumbling into the chasm, we slid down 150 to 
200 feet , but I cannot tell, for it seemed to be 
not more than a minute from the time I heard the 
noise of the avalanche above me, till I found myself 
lying deep down in a narrow crack." 
Coutet replied to a question 



rama of the Alps, and the golden-tinged clouds be- 
neath, glorious. Well might the banker poet, when 
he saw them for the first time, exclaim, with a touch 
of the wizard quill of the mystic Coleridge : 
Who first beholds tbese everlasting clouds, 
Seed-time and harvest, morning, noon, and night 
Still where they were, steadfast, immoveable ; 
Those mighty hills, so shadowy, so sublime, 
As rather to belong to heaven than earth- 
But instantly receives into his soul 
A sense, a (feeling, that he loses not— 
A something that informs him 'tis an honr 
Whence he may date henceforward and for ever "* 

" I should fancy I slid down 
near 400 feet, and tumbled 
headlong about sixty feet.*' 

When Julien was asked 
what his thoughts were dur- 
ing Ms fell, his reply was : 

"While I was rolling, I 
said to myself, * Farewell my 
wife and children! 1 and I 
asked pardon of God. I ab- 
solutely thought nothing of 
the others." 

"On coming to myself/' 
continued Julien, "I was 
better off than I eipected. I 
was lying on my hack, heels 
upwards, with my head rest- 
ing against the icy walls of 
the crack, and could see 
light and a little of the blue 
sky through two openings 
over n*v head. I was great- 
ly afraid some of my limbs 
had been broken, but I had 
sunk into the mass of soft 
snow, and though bruised by 
falling against the sides of 
the ice, yet nothing was 
broken, and in a lew mo- 
ments J contrived to get up 
on my feet. On looking up, 
I saw, a little above me, a 
man's head projecting from 
the snow. It was Marie 
Coutet (our captain) : he was 
qnite covered with snow up 
to the neck, his arms pinion- 
ed down, and his face quite 
blue, as if he was nearly suf- 
focated. 

" He ealled to me in a low 
voice, to come and help him. 
I found a pole in the crevice 
(I think not one belonging 
to those who perished, but 
another) ; I went to Coutet, 
doff round him with the baton, 
and in a few minutes got 
Coutet clear out of the snow, 
and we sat down together. 
We remained in slence look- 
ing at each other for a mi- 
nute or two, thinking that 
all the rest were killed. 
Then I began to crawl up on 
the snow that partly filled 
the crack, and in climbing up 
I saw above David Coutet, 
who was crying, and saying, 
*My poor brother is lost!'* 
I said 'No; he is here be- 
low ' (for Coutet was climb- 
ing behind Julien, and was 
not seen at first) ; and I ask- 
ed, 'Are the others all up 
there V They answered, 
* That there were three miss- 
ing.' I asked, 'Who they were!' and the answer 
was, 'Pierre Carriez, Pierre Bahnat, and Auguste 
Tairras.' I then asked, 'If the gentlemen had re- 
ceived any injury?' and the reply was, *No.' Then 
the guides helped us to get up about fourteen feet on 
the solid ice. They threw us down a little axe to cut 
steps, and put down their poles, and we two got out. 
We all went to search for the three others ; we sound- 
ed with our poles, we cried aloud, we called them by 
their names, and listened — but all was in vain, we 
heard not the slightest sound."— They were lost! 
nijitiTQH hy \ 
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A TBI? WITH THE TABTAB, 

FROM STAMBOUL TO ALEPPO. 

£ £ A RE you fond of horse exercise 1" is a question 
xjL often put to us by ladies and gentlemen. Our 
invariable reply, some few years ago, was wont to be 
in the affirmative. Time, however, which changes al- 
most everything, has changed even our tastes and in- 
clinations, and now-a-days the very sight of a saddle is 
sufficient to throw us into a state of nervous excite- 
ment ; not that we ever met with any serious accident 
in our experience, though we must admit to an occa- 
sional roll over on the sea-sand — incidents which left 
us more frightened than hurt ; but, reader, we once 
rode ourselves fairly off our legs, and the very recollec- 
tion of that horrible adventure still haunts us with the 
utmost alarm. The case referred to Was this. We 
happened to be at Constantinople when an express 
arrived from a relative, then residing at Aleppo, in 
Syria, urging upon us, for particular private reasons, 
the absolute necessity of joining him within a certain 
period, and that period so short, that, in the absence of 
any steam communication, we were compelled, nolens 
volens, to avail ourselves of the woekly government 
Tartar post, though even at that time entertaining 
some faint conceptions of the fatigue and discomfort 
attendant on such a method of travelling. But in this 
instance the ideal was far exceeded by the reality. 
The first step to be taken was to secure a couple of 
horses, and to book ourselves right through from 
Stamboul to Aleppo. To this intent we procured, 
through the kindness of the British embassy, an 
impenal firman, and backed with this important docu- 
ment, called at the office of the postmaster-general, 
who, after perusing the firman, introduced us to the 
Tartar who was to be our guardian and companion. 
Of this personage it would be difficult to give an 
accurate description. He was something uncommon 
even in Constantinople, where one stumbles across the 
most uncouth-looking beings at almost every step. If 
a brown bear were to put on a white turban and a pair 
of hessians, it might make some approach to what this 
Tartar was. Hi s beard and moustache were monstrous, 
and yet of a short, curly, jetty-black, woolly composi- 
tion ; his nose was prominent, his eyes piercing ; as 
for his mouth, I question if his most intimate acquaint- 
ance had distinctly seen that feature for many a year ; 
and then he was perfectly enveloped in suits of clothes, 
one over another, the whole being surmounted with a 
strong leather belt about a foot broad, in the innumera- 
ble pockets of which he carried his cartridges, tobacco, 
flint and steel, and other small indispensables for a 
Tartar's comfort (if a Tartar can with propriety be said 
to possess any comfort), during his long and fatiguing 
journeys. In one hand he carried a short-handled 
corbush, with four or five very long lashes attached to 
the end of it, and in the other, his inseparable com- 
panion, a little Turkish pipe. On the whole, his ap- 
pearance was not precisely what is termed preposses- 
sing — least of all, for a companion through solitary 
wilds and desolations. However, we were not long 
left to meditate over these matters ; the hour of depar- 
ture was arranged, and we were warned to be on the 
spot a quarter of an hour beforehand, if possible. 

Hurrying home, we packed up as speedily as we 
could : two leathern saddle-bags comprised all our 
baggage : and, accompanied by a porter, who carried 
these on his shoulders, we sallied forth, and arrived in' 
due course at the postmaster's office. Here all was 
bustle and confusion ; huge piles of letters, directed in 
every imaginable character, Greek. Turkish, Arabic, 
dec., were being hastily sorted, according to their 
several destinations, ami then each assortment was 
sealed up in a separate bag with the official seal, 
which none but the authorities at the various post- 
stations durst upon any account break open. When 
this was done, then came the more weighty affair of 
receiving sums of money, giving receipts for the same 
to clamorous owners, after which the valuable enclo- 
sures, amounting to some thousands of pounds, were 
confided to the Tartar, from which moment he became 
guarantee for their safety till they should he duly 
delivered at their destinations. Next came the rather 
tedious task of loading the horses, for there were no 
less than five horses to carry loads, besides the one 
belonging to the eurigee, or groom, our own two, and 
the Tartar's noble steed, a very prince of horses by the 
side of our meagre nags 

At last — punctual, however, to the minute appointed 
—everything was declared ready ; the word was given 



to mount, and in a few seconds afterwards we were 
tearing through the streets of Constantinople at a rate 
that would have done John Gilpin credit. The order 
of the company was, first, the horses carrying weights, 
then the surieee, then ourselves, and last of all, as 
whipper in, the valliant Tartar, who shouted and 
screamed and flourished his whip in the air so mightily, 
that the terrified horses never abated their paces for 
one second, from the time we quitted Stamboul till we 
reached the first relay station, where the horses were 
to be relieved — a distance of eight hours for any mode- 
rate equestrian to ride over, but which we had accom- 
C" bed in less than three and a half. At this relay we 
about five minutes' rest, whilst the saddles and 
saddle-bags were being transferred from the backs of 
the worn out hacks to those of the fresh relay ; these 
were kicking and snorting, and fresh for action, though 



Never in our lives did we enjoy sleep so much as upon 
that memorable occasion, and though but of a brief 
duration, we woke np again as fresh as the larks, who 
were just shaking the dew drops from their wings, and 
singing their early hymns of praise. It is wonderful 
what a spur their notes gave to our courage ; and then 
the sweetness of the morning breese, and the calm 
serene look of all nature around, as the moon's last 
rays faded from earth and gave place to the warmer 
glow of a glorious day-break ! Aye, these are themes 
we love to dwell upon ; but the Tartar was not quite so 
sentimental as ourselves, and he banished all romance 
with a sharp smack of his whip, and a wild holloa ! 
that set the jackalls. running in every direction, and our 
horses were once more tearing over the ground at a 
furious rate. 
Thus we journeyed on. hour after hour, day after 
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little Imagining what was in store for them. If they 
were lively when we started, long before midnight the 
poor creatures could barely creep along ; and by the 
time we reached the second relay they were fit to drop 
from exhaustion. I need not remark what our feelings 
were about this period ; sleep, or rather want of sleep, 
being the least thing we suffered from. As for the Tartar, 
he was just beginning to freshen up, as it were, and 
get into his accustomed seat ; so he enjoyed the thing 
amazingly, and shouted and sung with great gtee. 

The second relay carried us in about three hours to 
the third ; it was then about four o'clock in the mor- 
ning, and we had been groaning, and jolting, and 
nodding for the last hour and a half, deeply deploring 
the miserable position we found ourselves in, and fear- 
ing to think of to-morrow, and the next day, and the 
day after that. Happily for us, the Tartar himself was, 
after all, mortal, so he resolved to indulge in a good 
two hours' nap before starting again for the third relay. 



day, only stopping to change horses, or, for half an 
hour or so at mid-day, to go through the requisite 
form of eating a dinner — such dinners as the nearest 
village could furnish, and which were barely palatable 
even then, hungry as we were. Of course, we had 
our regular two hours' nap, just as the fancy seized 
the Tartar, or sleep overcame him. We had long 
since been ferried over from the European continent 
into Asia, had passed through Kiaparia and Konia 
(the Ancient Iconium), and were now traversing the 
barren plains of Asia Minor, when the full force of the 
misery of Tartar travelling developed itself. The sun 
shone down fiercely upon the parched and cracked 
earth, which was rent by fissures in every direction ; 
not a breath of air was stirring, and myriads of tire- 
some flies where wheeling lazily round our heads, keep- 
ing pace with the horses as we galloped along, and 
goading them onwards with their sharp stings, as 
though the surigee's whip and the yells of the Tartar 
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were not sufficient stimuli to the poor jaded animal*, 
which were by this time absolutely white with foam. 
One by one we stripped off our overcoats, unable fur- 
ther to bear up against the intense heat of the day. 
Not so the Tartar, however, who added an additional 
mantle or two to his already voluminous clothing. He 
laughed at us for our simplicity, and we, on our part, 
were half inclined to set him down as a lunatic. 

By this time, incessant riding had settled us down 
into our saddles and saddle-bags so comfortably, that 
it was really more agreeable to be on horseback than 
it was to dismount and stretch our limbs for a few 
minutes ; not that the former was by any means an 
enviable position, but that the letter was accompanied 
by cramps and other sad aches too horrible even at 
this distant period to reflect upon. Happily, the rapid 
motion of the horses through the air created a stiff ht 
stir in the stagnant atmosphere, which, inconsiderable 
though it was, was certainly refreshing. Strange to 
say, the further we advanced, the better we were en- 
abled to bear up against the fatigue. I suppose that 
continual practice, and the utter inutility of vain 
regrets, reconciled us to our lot. 

The last day that we were in the plains of Karama- 
nia, the sultry heat was, if possible, more intolerable 
than ever ; even the relay horses began to flag sooner 
than usual. At mid-day, we should imagine that the 
thermometer stood at 110 deg. Fahrenheit, while at 
midnight we were scouring over the pass at Kulek 
Boghas with a bleak, sharp wind blowing, fit almost, 
so to speak, to cut us in two, and the snow lying 
ankle-deep on the heights of the Taurus mountains. 
It was a marvellous change to encounter in so short a 
space, and very trying to the constitution ; but we had 
no time to think of this, for death in a far more terrible 
shape seemed to stare us in the face at every step the 
horses took. Ever and anon, we discovered, by the fitful 
light of the moon, that we were galloping over a rugged 
road, strewed with stones, and m some parts certainly 
not more than eight feet wide ; to our left rose an al- 
most perpendicular rocky wall, whose heights we were 
afraid to look up to, lest the horse should stumble and 
precipitate us down a fearful chasm to our right, and 
whose bottom was wrapped in impenetrable darkness. 
Ail expostulations and threats to induce the Tartar to 
relax his dangerous speed were vain ; he said it was 
as much as his head was worth to retard the govern- 
ment mail by slackening his pace till the danger was 
passed, which did not occur for many an hour after- 
wards. The Tartar whistled and sung all the way ; 
for habit had rendered him almost as hard as the rocks 
we were then galloping over. 

Next morning we were at Adana; a night and a 
day brought us to the unhealthy plains of Alexandretta ; 
and, though utterly worn out and wearied, we knew 
better than to rest, save for a very brief period, in so 
impure an atmosphere. That night we reached An- 
tioch, had half an .hour's repose, and the next day our 
journey was accomplished — we had arrived at Aleppo ! 
doing the whole distance in the almost incredibly short 
space of nine days and a half— a journey that caravans 
usually occupy forty-five days in accomplishing. 

The rest is very soon told. No sooner had the 
excitement of the thing worn off than the counterac- 
tion came on, marked by lassitude, loss of appetite, 
and fever — long, long, torturing fever, with horrid de- 
lirium, in which fancy was always galloping over that 
frightful precipice. At length, reason dawned again, 
and health slowly returned, and we live to render 
thanks to that Almighty Benefactor whose watchful 
eye has so often and so mercifully guarded us in the 
hour of peril and sickness. 

As foT the Tartar, he was relieved at Aleppo, and 
had fifteen days' repose, during most of which time he 
did nothing but eat, drink, and sleep, enjoying all that 
time the most robust health. At the end of that 
period he mounted bis steed again and scampered back 
to Constantinople. Our adventure will explain why 
now a-days we are not so exceedingly attached to 
horse exercise. 

Few fresh-water-fish grow so rapidly as the pike 
and carp ; yet the former, during its first year, seldom 
attains a foot in length, while a carp takes six years to 
put three pounds of flesh upon its bones. 

From experiments made at Tours and Orleans, it is 
found that whilst under the influence of chloroform 
the leaves of the sensitive plant are perfectly insen- 
sible to any touch. 



A CANTEBBTOY TALE. 

44 T^TEVER hide anything from your husband, dear 

Jul Bella. Remember that you two are to be one 
—one in mind, feeling, and desire ; your interests will 
be one ; a wife should have nothing apart from her hus- 
band, nothing at least to manoeuvre for, nothing to con- 
ceal. In joy and in sorrow, Bella, dear; in trial and 
in deliverance make your husband your confidant, 
your counsellor, and your bosom friend ; and beware 
of having any other earthly one. Don't set up any 
one to usurp his place ; he only will have a right to un- 
lock your heart. If God should give you wealth, 
dearest — though I do not know that that is worth 
wishing for — but if he should, use it wisely and libe- 
rally, but use it with your husband and under him — 
with his sanction and under his direction. If you 
should be poor — and the Lord may see best for you to 
struggle through life — struggle on together, bear one 
another's burdens ; bear your husband's, dear, and 
don't make them heavier by repining and by striving 
to keep up false appearances, or by self-indulgence." 

The speaker was an aged lady ; the place was the 
drawing-room of a small villa, near London ; the time 
was winter. The old lady was Bella's grandmother, 
and they two were by themselves. It was the latest 
visit the maiden was to make ; for three days hence 
was to be her wedding-day. Her last week of un wed- 
ded life had been spent in the pleasant retirement 
where so many happy days of childhood had passed 
away, and in the society of one whom she had ever 
dearly loved. And Bella's love of her grandmother 
and her own home was not diminished now. True 
love does not weaken by expansion. A river's current 
is not delayed, nor its depth shallowed, as it widens 
in its course. 

Bella had been looking out upon the prospect from 
the window — beautiful in its wintry aspect of leafless 
trees, snow-covered fields, and ice-bound stream — until 
star after star appeared in the dark sky ; and then she 
had returned to the cheerful hearth, and seated herself 
at her grandmother's knee, as she had sat at every 
visit, from year to year, since she was a child. There 
was no affectation in this attitude ; and when, as 
grandmamma went on talking about the future, Bella 
twined her fair arm around the affcd speaker, and laid 
her blushing cheek in her lap, it was not for show. 
There was none to see her pretty confusion, and, but 
for the bright but flickering fire-blaze, all was dim 
with approaching night. 

" Would you like to have candles now, dear grand- 
mammal" asked Bella, softly, when her grandmother's 
voice for a moment dropped. 

" Not yet, not yet, dearest, unless you are tired of 
hearing me talk." 

" Oh, no, no ; it is kind of you to think so about 
me, and to help me with your counsel and encourage- 
ments. I shall think of them very often, and of all 
your love and kindness ;" and Bella gently raised the 
wrinkled hand to her lips. 

" This is our last evening, Bella, and I feel I have 
much to say to you. I am old now, I know, dearest, 
and it may be that I say foolish things sometimes — " 

" Oh no, no. never," exclaimed Bella. 

44 — and that I am fond of hearing myself talk; it is 
the failing of age, Bella dear." 

" Not of yours, grandmamma ; you know when to 
speak and when to be silent. Talk on now ; I will lis- 
ten, and treasure up all that you say." And the young 
bride-expectant sobbed out her heart's fullness. 

" It will be a new life to you, dearest," the aged 
speaker continued ; " tike nothing that has gone before 
it. Tour mind, your heart, will be the same, but they 
will receive new impressions, and seem susceptible of 
new pleasures and new pains. I have said before that 
you will have new duties, and it is of one of these I 
was speaking ; shall I go on 1" 

44 Yes, grandmamma ; oh, yes." 

44 1 was saying, then, that you must have no secrets 
— nothing to hide from your husband — no reserve. 
4 Marriage,' I have somewhere read, and it is right and 
true, 4 marriage should be considered as the most so- 
lemn league of perpetual friendship; a state from 
which artifice and concealment should be for ever 
banished, and in which any act of dissimulation is a 
breach of faith.' Yes, even in the smallest affairs of 
every-day life, try to be clear and transparent as light ; 
let your husband see and feel that * his heart may safe- 
ly trust ' you. Never get into debt unknown to your 
husband, dearest; You may think this to be an unne- 



cessary caution ; but you don't know what temptations 
may arise, or how you may be drawn, almost insensi- 
bly, into a practice which has destroyed the domestic 
race of thousands and tens of thousands, and which 
do think has been the first step in the ruin of many 
a family. Shall I tell you," continued the aged lady, 
after another short pause, " a story of my own early 
married life— a little episode in my history?" 

' I should like to hear it, grandmamma ; but not if 
it would pain you to tell it." 

44 1 cannot promise myself pleasure in telling it, 
Bella ; but as it is an old wound, and long ago healed, 
I don't think my heart will fail me in uncovering it. 
It might have been more sad and painful to look back 
upon than it is, had your grandfather been 'other than 
he was. Ah, Bella, if you had but known him ! But 
to my story. 

44 For many years after our marriage we lived at 
Canterbury; so you may call mine *a Canterbury 
tale,* if you please." 

14 A very good title," replied Bella : " if your story 
should ever be written down. Yes ; it was at Canter- 
bury, I know that aunt Matilda and uncle Charles were 
born." 

44 Your grandfather was clerk there, in a large brew- 
ery ; and his salary was not very large, but we did not 
feel the want of any real comforts. Many times after- 
wards, when God was blessing us with prosperity 
greater than we had ever dared to hope for, I have 
thought with pleasure of our happy first years, when 
all that we had was no more than enough to feed, 
clothe, and lodge us. Ah, Bella! wealth, without 
God's blessing, does not bring happiness. Remember 
that, dear. 

44 It was when we had been married four or five years 
that my story begins, and that the happiness of which 
I have just spoken was, for a time, almost lost. I had, 
one day, been looking over my wardrobe. It was a 
scanty one, and had not very recently been replenish- 
ed, for I had two little ones, and ail the money I could 
spare for clothes had gone for them. I did not care 
much for fine clothes, I believe, at any time ; but I re- 
member thinking then how much I wanted a warm 
dress for winter, and many other articles which there 
seemed but little chance of my obtaining ; and I re- 
member, too, shutting up my drawers and closets with 
something like discontent. 4 1 did not think,' I said to 
myself; 'before I was married, that I should have to be 
so very careful of old clothes. 9 1 said this bitterly, dear 
Bella, and sinfully ; forgetting, for the time, all my 
mercies, and letting nrjr mind dwell fretfully upon one 
Gttle drawback. I said it mnrmuringly against my 
best earthly friend, my husband, for not being richer ; 
and against my heavenly Friend, who had loaded me 
with benefits. Ah, I have often thought with sadness 
of that bitter, murmuring speech. 

44 But, dear grandmamma," said Bella, " it was not 
a very shocking speech, after all." 

44 No, Bella, the words were not very shocking; 
they might have been said without any impropriety ; 
it was the feeling which prompted them that made 
the sin. I had not many acquaintances at that time, 
but among the few I had was a friendly sort of neigh- 
bor, from whom I had received many good-natured 
kindnesses, and with whom I was on terms of easy in- 
timacy. Just at that time she came in. 4 1 am going 
shopping,' she said, 4 1 wish you would go with me.* 
This was touching the sore place, and, before long, I 
had told what just then was troubling me, and, like a 
silly young creature, exhibited my poor wardrobe. 

44 1 need not tell you, Bella, all that passed on that 
worse than wasted afternoon ; and how my friend per- 
suaded me that I must nave this, and must have that ; 
and how she prevailed upon me at length to accompa- 
ny her to the shop, and to purchase on credit those in- 
dispensable goods. It was easy enough to obtain cre- 
dit, for the draper knew my husband and me ; and it 
seemed very pleasant, while I was about it, to order 
this, that, and the other, without ha-ving to reckon up 
every minute how far my purse would hear me out in 
my purchases. 

44 Well, we finished our shopping, and went home- 
wards. I had not intended to hide from my husband 
what I had been doing ; but when the parcel of goods 
came, and I found, to my dismay, that the bill was 
twice as large as I had reckoned upon, my silly heart 
failed me ; so I put away my purchases, and locked up 
the bill in my desk. Bills, like everything else, Bella, 
are large or small by comparison. You may smile 

niqitizerl hyxT^ 



comparison. You may 
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when I tell you that this bill amounted to little more 
than six pound* j and yet it caused me more unhappi- 
ness than I can express. 

" How was it, dear grandmamma 1" Bella asked. 

" In the first place, Bella, there was the conceal- 
ment. I put offi from day to day, speaking of the debt 
I had contracted until I dared not speak of it at all. 
The fact is, your dear grandfather had a great dislike 
to buying on credit, and rather prided himself in think- 
ing that though our income was small, we were not 
embarrassed. X knew this, and conscience made a 
coward of me. Well, I kept the knowledge of this 
debt to myself. This was easy enough, for another of 
my dear husband's peculiarities was a strange uncon- 
sciousness in one particular ; if I and the children 
had put on new dresses every day, he would have 
taken no notice of the change. So I was safe there ; 
and I thought if I were just to economize and save a 
few shillings every week from my housekeeping money, 
I need never let him know that the debt had been 
owing. 

'* But oh ! Bella, this concealment ! How it de- 
grades and debases ! I had never before had a secret ; 
never wished to know or do anything in the knowledge 
or doing of which my husband might not share. We 
had always been so open-hearted with each other, and 
this had made much of our domestic happiness. But 
now I seemed like a guilty thing. There were times 
when I could scarcely look him in the face. I have 
heard it said that in almost every bouse there is a 
spectre, scaring away content ; tfris concealed debt was 
my spectre. 

" Little pleasure or peace had I in wearing, or put- 
ting on to my children, the clothes I had bought ; but 
there they were, and we wore them. Well, I saved a 
little money, week after week. But I will not tell 
you all I did and felt, or I should make my story 
a very long one ; and it is a very simple one, after 
all," continued the old lady, " perhaps scarcely worth 
telling." 

But Bella wished to hear it ; and her grandmother 
went on. 

" One error leads on to more, Bella. My first reso- 
lution had been that when I bad paid, by some means 
or other, this draper's bill, I would keep clear of 
tradesmen's books in future ; at least, I would not get 
into debt again, unknown to my husband. But after 
a time I became less scrupulous ; I did pay the debt, 
and again got into debt. It was easy enough ; and it 
was needful enough, some would have said, for our 
expenses were increasing while our income remained 
the same. By degrees, I got into a habit of dealing 
on credit with our grocer, and baker, and butcher, as 
well as with the draper, and every week's money 
which my husband put into my hands with such sim- 
ple-hearted trust, because he said I was the best purse- 
bearer, and money was of no use to him, except just 
to pay our rent with, and buy his own clothes, I had 
to lay by, lor one bill after another ; while I grudged 
parting with a penny in ready-money purchase. And 
all this contriving and scheming was carried on secret- 
ly — oh, so secretly. 

" One day, I remember, I ventured to say to my 
husband how small his salary was, compared with 
what he might expect from his long service with his 
employers. 

" « Never mind,' said he, • we'll get rich, dear, some 
day, perhaps ; and if we are not rich now, we are 
happy. And what a comfort we can pay our way, 
without Wing in debt, is it not V 

" Fancy, Bella, how I felt then. Oh, how despica- 
ble I was in my own eyes. I burst into tears ; but I 
could not speak My dear husband saM all he could 
think of to comfort me. He thought I was crying be- 
cause we were not rich. 

"And thus, Bella, things went on for two or three 
years— miserable yean to me ; for I had to wear a 
mask every hour and minute that your poor grandfa- 
ther was at home, lest my secret should be betrayed. 
I had to manoeuvre, too, to keep bills out of sight ; and 
every unexpected rap at Our door made me start fike a 
guilty thing, as indeed I was, lest it should announce 
the entrance of a creditor. I was even glad, dear 
Bella—but I blush to think of it now— yet I did feel 
relieved when, on one occasion, my dew husband left 
home on business for his employers, and was absent 
a week or more. I dreaded his return. Once, during 
his absence, I sat down and began to write to him, to 
tell him all, and how wretched I had long been 
because of my embarrassments and concealments ; but 



I had not courage to finish the letter. I put it into my 
desk. *V 

" At length, dear Bella, 1 could bear up under my 
weighty burden no longer. My health gave way. I 
became feverish, lost all appetite, and looked, as I felt, 
woe-begone, and care-worn. It was not long before 
my husband saw this, and insisted upon having medi- 
cal advice. But no medicine, you know, can 

' Minister to a mind diseased ;' 
and I became worse and worse. Soon I was laid 
helpless on a sick bed. Ah, Bella, that was a sad, and 
yet a happy time for me, in more ways than one. I 
would not, for more than I can describe, be without 
the memory of that time. 

" My husband was very kind to me. He got leave 
of absence from his desk that he himself might nurse 
me : he took care of the children, sat by my bedside, 
read to me, talked to me, watched me, and prayed 
with me. I was ill, very ill ; and, though the doctor 
said there was no immediate danger, I believed I 
should never recover : happily, I was able to fix my 
mind upon my God and Saviour. Yes, Bella, I had 
been worldly and 'cumbered' with many things, so 
that my soul had become rusted ; but I had not let go 
my hope, and I felt, that it was good to be afflicted. 
It drew me nearer to heaven and heavenly things. 
But to die with this concealment on my mind ; I could 
not bear to think of it. Accordingly, one day I open- 
ed my whole heart to my husband, showed him the 
letter I had begun to write, and told him where the 
debts were owing. 

" I had prepared myself for some expression of 
vexation from my husband, and had humbled my- 
self, as I thought, to meet his deserved reproof with 
meekness. How great was my surprise, then, to see 
his countenance lighted up with real joy. I fancied 
I must be mistaken ; but I was not. 

« < Is thai all V he said. ' Dearest wife, don't Jet it 
trouble you another moment. Nay,' he continued as 
I had begun to ask him not to think more harshly of 
me than he could help, * nay, dear Margaret, it is I 
who alone am to blame. I ought not to nave been so 
selfish as to throw all the burden of these household 
affairs on you. I don't wonder that you have sunk 
under it. It is I that ought to ask your forgiveness. 1 

44 ' But these debts— these horrid debts,' I said. 

" * Don't let them trouble you, dear Margaret,' he 
answered; 'don't think about them. They are 
nothing—- nothing. * 

" Well, Bella, dear, I will not make my story much 
longer. I soon recovered. I did not know how much 
my constant care, and self-reproach, and dread, had 
had to do with my illness. When I got quite well — 
and my husband would not let me speak on the sub- 
ject till then — we went over all the bills together. 
There was more owing than I had calculated upon ; it 
is astonishing how soon debts accumulate when they 
are allowed to get a footing in household expenses. 
But my husband looked them manfully and cheerfully 
in the face. He never reproached me — never— by 
word or deed ; but we looked about us to see where to 
save, and how to economize ; and, at the end of ano- 
ther two years, were once more out of debt. 

" Soon after this, Bella, we came to London ; and it 
pleased God to prosper us, as you know ; but I never 
forgot the lesson I had learned so painfully ; from that 
time to the last that we lived together on earth, It had 
no secrets from my husband — nothing to hide ; nor 
had he from me. 

" And, Bella, dear," added the aged speaker, after a 
short interval, "I am an old woman, and perhaps I 
talk like an old woman, bat I know you will beheve 
me when I say that, .among all the married people I 
have known — and I have known a good many — I have 
ever seen that where wife from husband, or husband 
from wife has thoughts or deeds to hide, there is not 
the place for domestic happiness. Bella, never hide 
anything from your husband, no, not even a fault. 
And now, you shall, if you please, ring the bell for 
candles." 



Five hundred and seventy six million* of sardines, 
were captured the last season upon the coast of 
Brittany. Ten thousand persons are engaged in the 
capture and preparation of this fish. The season lasts 
two hundred days. * The sardines disappear during the 
winter months, whither it is not known, and every 
season brings an entire new generation. 



WHY ARE ROSES RED AND WHITE! 

BY W. B. 8BIPLXT. ' 

Whs* tint the roses reared their head* 

In Eden's saered bowers, 
They flourished o'er the emerald beds, 

The brightest of the flowers ; 

White— as the snow o'er mountain driven ; 

Pure— as the pearls of ocean ; 
Fair— as the cloudless vault of heaven ; 

And lovely— aa devotion ! 

Unspotted, and without a thorn. 

Around the tree they blew ; 
Where the forbidden fruit was borne, 

And flowers of all kinds grew. 

There, ss Eve passed, to rob that tree, 

A virgin rose she crushed 5 
The flowers, ashamed, her fault to see, 

Drooped down their heads, and blushed. 

But when the Saviour of mankind 

Descended from on high, 
Emblems ofpurity ! we find 

The roses lose their dye ! 



So, now they're blended, red and 
The red blushed at the fail ; 

The snow-buds opened to the light 
When Christ redeemed us all ! 



ADMIRABLE THINGS. 

The hand outstretched to meet a brother's. 
A lift exposed in saving others. 
God's preacher seeking out distress, 
With will and power to make it less. 
The soaring student-boy retired, 
With holy inspiration flred. 
Love's mission, overleaping creed. 
Teaching the deaf and blind to read. 
The hand that wields the hammer, then 
With equal skill takes up the pen. 
The patriot toiling for his kind, 
With energetic soul and mind. 
The steam-press, engine, forge, and plow. 
Peart-drops on the laborer's brow. 
The poet's sweet and hopeful song. 
Humanity waging war with Wrong. 
A mother, at the' close of day 
Teaching her little ones to pray. 
The Christian spirit taking flight. 
From this dim world to endless light. 
And all things as through life we plod, 
Which bring us nearer truth and God. 



TmtY propose in London to erect Baron Marochetti's 
colossal statue of Richard of the Lion Heart on the 
old site of the Crystal Palace, as a memorial of where 
the palace stood. This statue was one of the most 
attractive ornaments of the exhibition. Bat Douglas 
Jerrold thinks that if there must be a statue set op, it 
should not be Richard Plantagenet, but Thomas Cribb, 
the pugilist. " If,'* says he, " we must have a fighting 
man as a monument of the Crystal Palace, our voice 
is not for Cesar de Lion, but for Cribb ! Richard was 
a great fighter : so was Cribb. Richard beat Saladdin, 
the Saracen: did not Cribb "lick" Molyneux, the 
black ? Richard was a martyr to his royal word : did 
Cribb ever sell a fight 1" 



An experiment In the instantaneous blossoming of 
flowers was made at a private residence in London 
recently. The flowers selected for trial were a rose 
and a geranium, both of which were without blossoms, 
but with small buds. When the company had assem- 
bled, the flowers were each covered with a circular 
glass, and some chemical preparations applied to the 
interior. In about fifteen minutes the geranium was 
uncovered, and revealed several full sized blossoms, 
which were cut and distributed among the guests. No 
explanation of this singular phenomenon was offered by 
the exhibitor. 



The old fashioned word circus is abandoned, and 
all over the country the most insignificant shows re- 
joice in the magnificent appellation of Hippodrome. 
Names, names! they outweigh substances, realities, 



and truths. 
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ELIZABETH WOODVILLE, QUEEN CONSORT 
OP EDWARD IV 
Continued from pagi 61. 

"My son! my son!" 

" MV brother !" faintly added her daughter, with a 
dreadful foreboding of what had occurred. 

The Duchess of Bedford was the first to recover her 
self-possession. With her, pride and ambition had 
long weakened, if not destroyed, the gentler feelings 
of her sex — her heart and nerves were both of iron. 
Approaching Walter Gascoigne, the page, whom re- 
spect kept at the en tra n c e of the queen's chamber, she 
said: 

"You, sir, at least, appear to have retained your 
senses. Explain this folly of her grace's tirewoman." 

" Easily, madam," replied the youth* " John Gould, 
the cousin and lover of the pretty Mistress Alice — the 
same who fled the court in consequence of a blow 
struck within the precincts — has been arrested by 
Wake, the esquire of his highness, in his attempt to 
convey the chain and device to her grace/' 

" Arrested !" repeated Jaquetta, impatiently. 

" And they are even now about to chop off his hand 
in the court-yard." 

" Save him ! oh, save him !" sobbed Alice. 

Elizabeth, whose attachment to her tirewoman was 
stronger than is ordinarily found between persons 
of their unequal station, at once comprehended the 
agony of Alice. Starting from her chair, with her 
own hands she drew the heavy velvet mantle, lined 
with sables, which she had just laid aside, over her 
shoulders, and telling the page to call the captain of 
her guard, was about to leave the apartment, when her 
mother restrained her. 

"Whither would yon?" demanded the prudent 
duchess. 

" To the court-yard, to prevent this crime." 

" You ! the queen ! this must not be." 

"It must," answered her daughter firmly; "the 
messenger of my brother must not foil a sacrifice to 
his fidelity : remember," she added, " that but for him 
the token had not reached us, and we have yet to learn 
its purport." 

The latter consideration seemed to strike the 
duchess; still she hesitated. She was too well 
acquainted with courts not to foresee the evil con- 
structions which might be pat upon it. 

" I will go," she said. 

"You must be brief, then, madam," observed the 
kind-hearted page; "for Wake has commanded the 
billet to be dressed in the court-yard, and sent for the 
sergeant of the kitchen, whose duty it is to strike off 
the culprit's hand." 

By this time, the clash of arms and the light of 
torches in the ante-chamber, announced that the cap- 
tain of the queen's guard was at his post. Elizabeth 
advanced to the threshold of the apartment, and, ad- 
dressing the officer, said : 

" You will attend our mother, and obey her oruers 
as you would mine." 

Sir Henry Chambers— the name of the officer — 
bowed. 

" Bring him privately to my chamber," added the 
qneen, in a whisper to the duchess ; " I have a fore- 
boding that his message is a fatal one." 

"I fear so too," replied the duchess, in the same 
under-tone, as she left the royal chamber, preceded by 
the guards and torchbearers, for the court-yard, where 
a very different scene was being acted. 

The court-yard of the Palace of Westminster, on 
which the New House of Commons stands, was filled 
by a crowd of soldiers and domestics in the royal 
livery. In the centre stood our reader's old acquain- 
tance, John Gould ; his doublet stripped from his 
shoulders, and his muscular arm bared to the elbow. 
His rival, Wake, whose duty it was, as esquire of the 
king's body-guard, to see the sentence carried into 
execution, was standing near, vociferously calling for 
the sergeant of the kitchen, whose duty it was to 
strike off the forfeit hand ; but the fellow was unwil- 
ling to make his appearance. Gould was well known, 
and liked by the household as much as his rival and 
enemy was hated 



" Where is the loitering knave 1" demanded Wake. 
" Til have him scourged By his own scullions an he 
delay much longer !" 

" Villain!" said the prisoner; "you shall dearly 
answer it. Bear witness all that I came on special 
service to her grace the queen — who will resent the 
wrong done to her brother's messenger '* 

There was a murmur amongst the crowd of servi- 
tors, and there was little doubt but they would have 
rescued the speaker, but for the presence of the palace 
guard, which was under the command of his rival. 

After a few moments' further delay, the sergeant of 
the kitchen made his appearance. He was followed 
by a boy carrying an enormous cleaver. The man 
whose outy was to strike off the hand of any one 
under the dignity of a knight, who so for forgot the 
respect due to Majesty as to strike a blow in the pre- 
cincts of the palace, was a burly, good-looking fellow, 
whose ample person did honor to the department over 
which he presided. 

" So," said Wake with a grim smile of satisfaction, 
"you are come at last !" 

" Ay, worshipful sir !" replied Dick Blunt — the name 
of the sergeant. " I and my cleaver are both ready ; 
where is the gallant V 9 

" There," said the esquire, pointing to the prisoner. 

No sooner did the eyes of Blunt and Gould meet 
than a marked change came over the countenance of 
the former: they had been long friends, and the 
roystering cook was not one to injure a hair of an old 
comrade. 

"John Gould!" he said. 

" Even so," answered Wake. 

" In that case, worshipful sir," answered the man, 
at the same time throwing down his cleaver, which he 
had taken from the hands of the boy — " you may e'en 
lop off his hand your worshipful self!" 

A suppressed murmur of approbation broke from the 
crowd of domestics. 

" Stand to vour arms, men !" exclaimed the esquire, 
who, in the absence of the marshal, exercised supreme 
authority over the household and the palace guard ; 
" we shall see if the orders of his highness are to be 
braved with impunity." 

" Delay it but a few minutes," whispered Gould to 
the friendly sergeant, " and I am saved !" 

Blunt gave a knowing wink, to intimate that he 
understood him. 

" And so. master," said Wake, '* you refuse to per- 
form your office 1 " 

"Humph! I did not absolutely say that," replied 
the man, with the sir of a person who had recon- 
sidered his resolution, and half repented of it; "but 
it is night " 

" What difference does that make 1" 

" I can!t be so sure of my blow. Besides, Gould is 
a friend of mine; we have drunk together ; and it's 
not a pleasant thing to strike off the hand you have 
so often shaken. Even cooks have their feelings," be 
added : "I remember, in the late wars, the purveyors 
had been at fault, and I was obliged to kill a pet Iamb 
for his highness's table " 

"Pshaw!" 

"You may 'Pshaw!' worshipful sir," continued 
Blunt, "whose object was to gain time; "but I tell 
you that I felt it It had been the companion of my 
children — the play thing of the kitchen. I had dressed 
it, I remember, with a larding of porpoise fat and a 
braize of Malmsey wine ; and after all his highness 
did not taste it, for the Lancastrians suddenly attacked 
the camp ; so I was compelled to eat the poor thing 
myself." 

" Eat an entire lamb !" exclaimed a page who was 
standing near, with a look of astonishment. 

" Every bit of it," answered the cook, gravely ; " I 
could not do less, out of respect for the poor thing ; 
but I did not get over it for some time." 

"I should think not," observed the saucy youth, 
with an expresion of disgust ; " a whole lamb !' 

By this time lights were seen moving through the 
windows of the queen's lodgings. Wake observed 
them, and in a tone of fury commanded the sergeant 
to proceed at once to his duty. 

" But two minutes !" whispered Gould, " only two !" 

Blunt stooped and picked up the cleaver, which he 
had cast upon the ground : passing his finger over the 
edge, he observed that it was notched, and asked one 
of the guards to lend him his partisan to sharpen it. 

" No matter, it will perform its office. I warrant me," 
said Wake 



On a sign from their commander, two of the soldiers 
led, or rather dragged, Gould towards the cook's block, 
which had been removed from the royal kitchen to the 
court-yard for the purpose. Every moment was 
precious, and the lover of the pretty Alice struggled 
bravely to preserve his hand. Despite his efforts, tney 
succeeded, however, in placing his right hand on the 
block 

" Now, then," said Wake, drawing his sword, and 
approaching the sergeant ; " strike ! If you foil in 
your duty, I will not in mine !" 

" But an instant, Blunt— an instant!" said Gould. 

With a reluctant step the cook advanced, the re- 
jected suitor of the pretty Alice close at his side. As 
he approached the block, the tramp of the queen's 
guard was faintly heard. He raised his axe. Wake, 
satisfied that he intended to strike, dropped the point 
of his weapon. But he was deceived : instead of strik- 
ing, the friendly sergeant passed his axe with a rapid 
motion into the left hand of the prisoner, saying, as 
he did so : 

" Now, John, let you left hand defend your right !" 

The weapon swept fearfully round the prisoner's 
head ; those who held him started back. Thus armed, 
John Gould was a fearful antagonist to encounter. 
The domestics with whom he was a great favorite, set 
up a loud shout. 

The esquire was not a man easily to be disappointed 
of his prey. Calling on his men to level their parti- 
xans, they prepared to rush upon him in a body, and 
cut him down. Before the plan could be carried into 
execution, the Duchess of Bedford, attended by the 
captain of the queen's guard, made her appearance, 
and commanded Wake to stay hostilities. 

All but Wake inclined before the mother of the 
queen. He resolutely refused to give up his prisoner, 
observing, in a tone which stung the haughty Jaquetta 
to the quick, that he had no orders to take from her. 

" You will take them, then, from me," observed Sir 
Henry Chambers " In the name of her grace I take 
possession of this man !" be added, pointing with his 
leading staff to Gould ; " and will answer to his high- 
ness the king for my proceedings." 

Wake called upon his men to back him, but they 
refused. The queen's guard, though not the stronger, 
was backed by the domestics of the palace, who, led 
by their sympathy for the rescued lover, one and all 
took part with them. Desperate as he was, the morti- 
fied esquire was compelled to give way. 

" You will answer this 1" be said, turning on his 
heel. 

"When and where you please !" replied the knight. 

As Wake passed the spot where the Duchess of 
Bedford was standing, the imperious woman struck him 
with an ivory baton, used in a game called " closbeys," 
which she carried in her hand, at the same time calling 
him a variet and saucy knave. 

The esquire fixed his eyes upon her with an expres- 
sion of malignity so intense, that it caused even her 
firm heart to tremble. 

" Sorceress !" he said, " we shall meet again !" 

And then she trembled more : it was not the first 
time the accusation had been levelled against her. 



CHAMBER V. ' 

" Swear to avenge me of mine enemies, 
Or else taoo dost not love me. Be pitfisas. 
As tney have proved to me." 

Olo Play. 

THE death of her father and brother — so savagely 
murdered by Warwick and Clarence at North- 
ampton — produced a fearful effect upon Elizabeth, 
whose heart was devoted to her family. For the first 
time she seemed to have forgotten the natural gentle- 
ness of her nature, and vowed a deep revenge — a sen- 
timent which was kept alive by the passionate grief of 
the Duchess of Bedford, her mother, who, according 
to an old chronicler of the time, made the palace 
ring with her cries and imprecations against the as- 



The day on which John Gould brought the fatal in- 
telligence, had been passed by Edward in bunting the 
stag in the royal chase at Windsor. T e hour was so 
late when he returned, that he would have immediately 
retired to rest, had not the lights which he saw in the 
queen's apartments, and the loud cries of his mother- 
in-law attracted his attention, and he proceeded to 
visit her. . j 

When the gallant monarch entered the chamber of 
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the queen, he discovered her, to his astonishment, re- 
clining upon a pile of cushions, supported bj her wo- 
men, her eldest daughter sobbing and crying beside 
her. The long golden hair of his wife, which he was 
so proud of, had escaped from the linen coif, and fell 
in wavy curls down her neck and shoulders ; her tears 
and broken sighs added to her beauty. Jaquetta, furi- 
ous as a bereaved lioness/ was questioning the bearer 
of the fatal news. 

" In the name of every saint in heaven !" exclaimed 
the king, " what has happened ?" 

Elizabeth started from her recumbent position at the 
sound of his voice, and, throwing herself into his arms, 
exclaimed : — 

" Safe ! safe ! thanks to our Lady of Eltham, the 
traitor's have not reached my lord's life !" 

This might have been acting, or it might have been 
the natural impulse of a woman's heart, alarmed for 
the safety of her husband. 

" What traitors, Lady Bessy V 9 he demanded, ad- 
dressing her by the name which he was accustomed to 
use in the moments of endearment. 

Elizabeth only clung the closer to his embrace, and 
her tears fell the faster. She could not speak. 

" The_ traitors who have robbed me," replied the 
Duchess of Bedford, " both of a husband and a son ; 
Elizabeth, of a father and a brother ; your majesty 
of two staunch friends and leal defenders of your 
throne." 

The countenance of Edward became flushed with 
indignation as he listened to the astounding intelli- 
gence. At this period of his life he was stiU the ac- 
tive soldier, and excess had not weakened the natural 
energy either of his mental or physical organiza- 
tion. 

" Name them !" exclaimed Edward, impatiently. 

" The man," continued Jaquetta, " who boasts that 
he holds the crown of England in his iron gauntlet ; 
that his coronet outweighs the crown ; whose influence 
with the people placed your house upon the throne ! — 
the traitor Warwick, the enemy of me and mine, and 
the ready tool of your unnatural brother, the ambitious, 
feeble, aspiring, Clarence !" 

The features of the king grew darker and darker as 
he listened to words so well calculated to sting his 
pride and arouse the natural jealousy of his fiery na- 
ture, which had long been galled by the airs which the 
powerful earl gave himself; both in parliament and in 
the council. 

" Indeed !" he muttered ; " it is time to show them 
which is the strongest, the sceptre or the sword ; and 
Clarence — you said Clarence ! — the brother whom I 
loved— trusted ! Don't weep, Bessy!" he added; 
" don't weep. Since he has forgotten the tie of blood 
between us, I will forget it too. Their victims shall 
be avenged ! I swear it by the oath of the Plantage- 
nets and my father's death !" 

A smile of ferocious joy flitted for a moment over 
the pale features of the duchess, as she listened to his 
words. She felt assured that he would keep his oath ; 
indeed, it was the only one he was never known to 
break. 

"My father!" sobbed Elizabeth; "my poor, kind 
father ! Oh ! my sweet Jord, they will take thy life 
next ! Would I were dead ; I am not worth the coil 
they make for me !" 

under the mask of affected moderation, the queen 
concealed a hatred for her enemies, if possible, more 
intense even than that of her mother : but she knew 
the disposition of her husband ; knew that her tears 
and pretended resignation would tend more to confirm 
him in his resolution than violence and passionate de- 
mands for vengeance could have done. 

" My answer to this bold rebellion," he observed, 
must be by acts, not words! I have long foreseen 
that the time would arrive when the sword must decide 
whether Warwick or Edward is to rule in England. 
'Tis well that we can rely on the fidelity of the citizens 
of London !" he added ; '• they have ever been constant 
in their devotion to our cause." 

With many soothing words and endearments, he 
consigned the queen to the care of Alice and her tire- 
women, at the same time recommending his mother-in- 
law to send for Dr. Serigo, her physician. 

As he was about to leave the apartment, he ob- 
served, for the first time, the presence of John Gould 
in the privy-chamber of the queen. The circumstance 
appeared to annoy him, for he did not feel pleased 
that a stranger should have witnessed the scene which 
had just taken place, or have heard the oath he had 



taken to be revenged upon the Earl of Warwick and 
his brother. 

" Who is this man 1" he demanded, in a dissatisfied 
tone. 

Alice, who felt alarmed for the safety of her lover— 
for the expression of Edward's countenance was any- 
thing but assuring — whispered a few words in the 
ear of the queen, who hastily replied that he was 
the last friend of her murdered relatives, and the 
bearer of the death-token between her brother and her- 
self. 

"And the witness of their death 1" inquired the 
king; for he could scarcely persuade himself that 
Warwick and his brother would venture on such an 
extremity. 

" Even so, your highness," said the honest fellow, 
respectfully. 

" Warwick was present 1" 

" He was." 

"And Clarence 1" 

" And Clarence, too, your grace." 

As late even as the reign of Henry VIII. it was 
customary to address the English sovereigns by the 
titles of " highness " and " grace ;" and as late as the 
reign of Elizabeth we find the form of " die queen's 
highness" frequently used in the public records 
James appears to have been the first king to whom the 
style of '* majesty" was given. 

" Follow me to my closet," said Edward ; " I must 
question thee !" 

Repeating his adieus to Elizabeth, the speaker left 
the privy-chamber of his queen, followed by Gould, 
who, despite the services he had rendered, scarcely 
felt assured as to the intentions of the king towards 
him ; for he had witnessed an oath which it was the 
interest of the taker should remain a secret to all the 
world ; at least for the present. 

On reaching the royal closet, Gould related, word 
for word, all that had occurred, from his first meeting 
with Sir Richard and John Woodville in the Forest of 
Dean, to the final scene of their execution at North- 
ampton. When he bad finished, all trace of mistrust 
had vanished from the handsome countenance of Ed- 
ward, who was forcibly struck, not only with the cour- 
age, but, the address the narrator had displayed. 

" Doubtless," he said, " thou dost look for a reward 
for thy share in this sad work 1" 

" Even so, your grace," frankly answered the young 
man. 

"Name it." 

"I love my cousin, the chamber-woman of the 
queen," replied Gould, blushing deeply ; " but my 
-voithy uncle, who has gained both pride and riches 
in the service of your highness, looks down upon his 
sister's child, and would fain many her with one of 
your highness's body-squires — Thomas Wake — who 
accused the Duchess of Bedford, but a few hour's since, 
of sorcery 1 " 

"It shall be seen to," observed the king with a 
smile ; " thou art a discreet varlet, and I may find ser- 
vice for thee. Remember," he added, as he dismissed 
him, " that a word of what thou hast heard to-night 
will cost thee thy life !" 

Gould bowed in a manner which showed that he 
perfectly understood the importance of the caution he 
had received. 

Four days later, when the king advanced to the 
north, in order to inquire into the rebellion, the sturdy 
woodcutter accompanied Mm, much to the delight of 
the pretty Alice, and despite of her avaricious old 

father. 

♦ 

CHAPTER VI. 

" Go to your darling people, then, and see 
If one of them will lift sis arm up In 
Tour cause, if I forbid them." 

Easl or Wab-vtick. 

NEVER did Edward IV., in the course of his ro- 
mantic, chequered career, make a more fatal er- 
ror than in advancing into the north— the stronghold 
of the Neville faction — where Montague, Warwick, 
and the Archbishop of York were all-powerful. Had 
he remained in London, the probability is that he 
might have wearied the rebels out ; since his queen 
remained in the metropolis in safety, even while her 
husband was in the power of bis enemies — a misfor- 
tune which took place shortly alter his advance to 
meet them 

Warwick first conveyed his royal prisoner to War- 
wick Castle, and from thence to Middleham, which, 



being further north, the earl judged the most secure 
prison of the time. Amongst the few devoted servi- 
tors who were permitted to attend him was John 
Gould, whose shrewdness and devotion made him, 
each succeeding day, a greater favorite with the cap- 
tive king. 

Whilst at Warwick, everything that could be sug- 
gested was tried to shake the affection of Edward for 
his queen. The accusation against her mother, the 
Duchess of Bedford, was renewed ; and Wake even 
had the effrontery to appear before his captive master 
and produce certain images of lead, which, he asserted, 
he had discovered at Grafton ; but the king, however 
superstitious in other points, rejected the accusation 
with scorn. 

At this time there were two kings in England, and 
both prisoners : Henry VI., a captive in the Tower of 
London to the party of the house of York, which still 
held possession of the metropolis, and Edward IV., in 
the hands of Warwick and his faction. 

Hitherto the queen had brought her husband female 
issue only, and her eldest daughter, who was named 
after her, was consequently heiress to the throne. 
This circumstance inspired the ambitious Warwick 
with the idea of a marriage between the Lady Eliza- 
beth and bis son, young George Neville, and ruling 
the kingdom in their name The Archbishop of York, 
the uncle of the boy, a proud and ambitious prelate, 
entered warmly into the scheme, and proposed to his 
brother that Edward should be removed from Middle- 
ham Castle to his seat in Hertfordshire, called the 
More, where he trusted, by his tact and representa- 
tions, to induce the captive monarch to consent to an 
arrangement which would virtually deprive him of the 
crown. It was not without repeated solicitations that 
Warwick consented to the removal, and the event 
proved that the prudent earl was right in his hesita- 
tion. 

The faithful Gould accompanied Edward in his re- 
moval to the More, where he was sent under a strong 
guard, and as completely a captive as in the strong, 
castle of Middleham, his former prison. The only con- * 
solation he found in the change was in the circum- 
stance of his being so much nearer to London, which 
was still devoted to him. 

He had been about fifteen days a resident with the 
archbishop, when the devoted servitor, on entering his 
chamber to assist him to disrobe for the night, found 
his royal master a prey to the deepest melancholy. 
He was seated at a table, under a cresset suspended 
from the ceiling, the light from which fell on a parch- 
ment spread out before him, the contents of which 
were evidently anything but agreeable to him, since 
once or twice he clutched his hand as if he grasped a 
sword, and broken curses escaped between his quiver- 
ing lips. 

Respect kept his attendant silent ; still he could not 
prevent his eye from glancing from the parchment to 
the countenance of the captive, with an inquiring 
look. 

" Read, John— read !" exclaimed the king, pushing 
the document near him ; " see what the traitors pro- 
pose !" 

Gould ran his eye over the deed, and smiled. 

" Pardon me, your grace," replied the bold wood- 
man, respectfully, " if f do not see the proposal in the 
same light as yourself. Have you signed 1" 

" The sentence of my eternal condemnation as soon !" 
exclaimed Edward. " What ! give the heiress of my 
crown the son of my subtle enemy ! Never ! A 
child might calculate the number of my days, were 
once my name affixed to yonder parchment. Oh, for 
one hour of liberty !" he added ; «« dearly should the 
traitors rue their insolent attempt to wrest the sceptre 
from my hand !" 

" Sign it," whispered Gould, " and never shall prince 
grasp it more firmly.'* 

"Art madt I tell thee it would be the signal 
for my execution. Warwick thinks to reign in the 
name of my infant child. His design is clear. The 
traitors have given me four-and-twenty hours to re- 
flect.- 

" When does the earl arrive 1" demanded Gould. 

" To-morrow night, and his brother with him.** 

" Promise the archbishop to sign,*' replied the 
shrewd woodman, "and I answer with my life for 
the result.*' 

' Never !" interrupted Edward 
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THE KXHIBIT1OT. 

Those who were gathered within the Crystal Palace, 
on the occasion of its dedication to the cause of Art 
and Industry, will not soon forget the imposing and 
beautiful spectacle there presented. The lofty dome 
that arched with so airy a grace shore them, with its 
delicate tracery and its exquisite harmony of color ; 
the vastness of the edifice, so elaborately yet tastefully 
ornamental ; the animated spectacle of ten thousand 
persons assembled in the naves and upon the 
galleries ; the ceremony of the time ; the presence of 
distinguished and honorable personages, who gave 
dignity and nationality to the occasion — all this com- 
bined to present a picture of imposing beauty and 
moral significance. We doubt if there were any who 
gazed upon the scene without sensations of pleasure, 
admiration, and pride. The ceremonies of the inaugu- 
ration were marked by republican simplicity and perfect 
taste. The beautiful and solemn prayer of Bishop 
Wainwright, the effective singing of the choral*, the 
pointed and excellent speech of Mr. Sedgwick, with 
the reply of President Pierce, gave to the whole pro- 
ceedings dignity and solemnity. 

The opening of the Exhibition under such bright 
auspices is a gratifying thing. From the commence- 
ment of the enterprise up to the present time there 
has been a singular prevalence of prejudices against 
the project. Many of our public journals sneered at it, 
and all along evinced the most determined skep- 
ticism. But now, the prejudices and the skepticism 
have vanished in the general glory of its transcendent 



gence. ' Its tendencies will be to awaken slothful 
intellects, and to inspire earnest purposes. All classes 
will find in it practical solutions to many questions in 
science and mechanics* and by this means it will 
become a grand school for the people. Thus by these 
influences the effects of the Exhibition will not be 
ephemeral, but many seeds that it will sow will root, 
expand, and flourish into goodly growth. 



It is before us, a thing of beauty and delight. 
•The structure alone, in its purity, beauty, aerial grace, 
and perfect harmony of parts and colors, is a triumph 
for American genius. Those who have watched the 
progress of Art and taste among us, feel it to be so, 
and rejoice in the hope that a new era of purer and 
more classical taste is dawning upon us. 

As you stand beneath the dome, and gaze around 
you at the many emanations from the skill of man, 
at his genius wrought into marble and iron, or glowing 
upon canvass ; at fabrics whose delicate textures are 
wonders of patient toil; at forms of grace and 
symmetry, whose perfect beauty delights the senses ; at 
the complicated and almost mysterious workings of 
machinery ; you are inspired with a keen appreciation 
of the capacity of man, and marvel at the wonderful 
dexterity which has wrought so much perfection and 
so many uses out of the crude material furnished by 
nature. As you gaze on you are led into the contem- 
plation of the many moral and rational influences 
which this Exhibition is destined to exercise. You 
perceive how it exalts and dignifies labor ; and how, 
too, it will serve to promote the ends of labor, by 
bringing together variations and manifestations of its 
skill from remote quarters of the globe, that idea may 
suggest to idea, and thought spring from thought. 
The mechanic here may gather new and enlarged con- 
ceptions as to his art, from the. exhibitions of his trans* 
atlantic brethren. The artist here can study color and 
form in works fresh from the home of Art, fair Italy. 
Comparison too, between what we have perfected and 
invented, and what other nations have done, will serve 
as incentives to mutual progress, and generous emula- 
tion, and the sum of the world's good be thereby en- 
hanced. 

Aside from the Exhibition's incentive to industry ; 
aside from its grand mission for the promotion of the 
mechanical and the imaginative arts, there is another 
aim it has, another mission it will fulfil, and that is 
the extension of the people's knowledge. It will pro- 
mote liberal enlightenment, and diffuse a wide intelli- 



Thb first impression on entering the Crystal Pa- 
lace is its vastness. The design and situation of it is 
such that no exterior view affords an adequate concep- 
tion of its size. Apprehensive of its smallness from 
the comments of the papers and its exterior appear- 
ance, you are most agreeably disappointed as you step 
through the entrance into the building. And as you 
thread the various courts and departments upon the 
ground floor, and walk over the ample galleries, you 
are astounded at the vastness of space afforded. As 
yet, you will observe that many of the departments are 
quite meagre in their display, but hundreds of busy 
workmen are engaged in preparing cases and stands 
for exhibitors, and a continual influx of huge boxes 
and bales is assurance that ere long the vacancies 
will be filled, and the reproach of meagerness no 
longer exist. You will find, however, more objects 
and places of interest already perfected than you can 
satisfactorily examine in one visit. It will, however, 
be some weeks before the additional structure is com- 
pleted, and until this is done and opened to the public, 
the Exhibition will not attain its full glory and perfec- 
tion. 



A MOBNING WALK 

Whin the early sun reddens the window panes, and 
the shadow from the far-off tree stretches down so 
long that it even clambers up the house-side, it is a 
fine and vigorous hour for an early walk. Sometimes, 
when our city-begotten indolence will permit, we 
saunter out at such an hour. If the reader is a stranger 
to metropolitan scenes, he should see our city in its 
various aspects : so let him walk with us. 

We will bend our steps to the Battery. The time 
was when this was the choicest resort for Gothamites. 
Our fathers loved the old Battery. Their early loves 
were fostered beneath its grand old trees. In its wide 
avenues friendships had been cemented, and they had 
echoed often to the glad voices of their children. But 
now fashion has put her seal upon the place. . It is 
forbidden ground. It were better for your fashionable 
welfare that you should he a Turk than to be confess- 
ed a frequenter of its walks. There are now no more 
such groups as were wont to assemble there. The 
breeze that comes sweeping, laden with Neptune's fra- 
grance, fans not now the cheeks of young beauty or 
venerable age. It reaches only some straggler like 
ourselves, and for the rest, it is wafted in loneliness 
and melancholy through the grand and silent aisles. 

It is a blight morning as now we walk down the 
gravelled ways- The sunlight lies sweetly upon the 
serene waters of the bay, and upon their wide surface 
are many ships and vessels, all riding at anchor with a 
calm and majestic repose. Their tall masts, with their 
light tracery, cast long delicate shadows upon the 
waters. The remote shores of the bay, dotted white 
with cottages, look beautiful in the sunlight. We 
talk much of city confinement, the want of fresh air, 
and yet here is a spot, unsurpassed in the way of 
beauty, accessible to us all. The air is as fresh as the 
salt sea can make it; there are trees above you as 
beautiful, and grass as sweet and as fresh as elsewhere. 
And here everything is so silent, calm, and beautiful. 



You are not disturbed by Molly's shrill call for the 
poultry, and Peter's loud summons for the prodigal 
cows. For with all our talk about the silence and' the 
sweet repose of the country, a barn- yard in the morn- 
ing is the concatenation of a greater variety of sounds 
than even Noah's Ark could have witnessed. It is 
Babel daguerreotyped. 

We have gazed for a dreamy hour out upon the 
waters, and taken in from different points all the rare 
beauties of the prospect, so We will return. Broadway 
begins to be crowded with the downward flow of busi- 
ness life, and so, for the sake of novelty, we will take 
the river walk. We do not propose this because of 
any attractions it may possess. If you expect to find 
the shore lined with tall, commanding warehouses, and 
to derive much pleasure in looking upon our noble, ex- 
tensive dockage, we fear you will be disappointed. 
The street is mostly lined with shops for the sale of 
adulterated poison. The walks are crowded with rot- 
tenness, rusty and refuse remnants of old boilers and 
iron, dilapidated casks, dirt heaps, and filth generally. 
But your docks, we hear you say, can be exhibited 
with pride. They are noble and substantial structures, 
ample in their size, perfect in their construction, and 
of moot orderly and systematic keeping. Not at all, 
sir. They are full of rottenness and decay ; of no 
systematic construction, and ample for nothing what* 
ever. Some of them are half sunk, on all are accumu- 
lated piles of refuse things, and they are accessible 
only to the most determined courage and athletic 
vigor. We will not speak of the mud through which 
you must wade, but of the utter hopelessness of 
threading the maze of vehicles that crowd upon their 
narrow surfaces, and of the miracle you have perform- 
ed in doing so. There is one with a lady upon each 
arm, who is desirous of reaching a steamboat, while 
the bell is tolling its brief summons. He must have 
courage now, and skill, and determination. He may 
not have to crawl beneath the legs of hack horses, or 
clamber over hacks themselves, but that will be because 
he is lucky. If he is not knocked down by gigantic 
porters, with huge trunks upon their shoulders, the 
merit is his own. If he escapes with nothing more 
than a dilapidated toilet, and can retain his hearing 
amid the frantic shouts of a hundred noisy maniacs, 
and clearness of sense amfd confusion that is beyond 
description or comprehension, but which only can be 
seen, he is the rarest and greatest of men. 

But it is the hour for the breakfast bell. We will 
pass on hastily, leaving other scenes that astonish and 
amuse us for a future noting down. 



In a walk, recently, around the Crystal Palace, we 
paused on the threshold of one of the fat cattle cxhibi- x 
tions, and put some questions to the exhibitor as to 
their really being of the immense size they were 
announced. "I'll tell you what I'll dew," was the 
reply from our friend, who was a fine specimen of a 
Yankee, " I'll take a bushel of corn, a beapin' bushel, 
and I'll pour them on the back of one of them critters, 
and there sha'nt a single grain roll off." His admirable 
illustration was proof conclusive. We were satisfied 
at once. 

♦ 

SLEEP. 

Hail, Messed sleep! thine is the gifted spell 
To wake ta shadows scenes remembered well ; 
To set the chained imagination free, 
And paint, in rainbow hues, whatever might fee. 
Visions of bliss with thoughts of earth combine, 
And form a whole, half haman half divine. 



Tax husband's tears may be lew and brief. 
He may woo and win another ; 

Bnt.the daughter clings in unehaagiaf 
To the image of her mother. 
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FAHHY 7EEH. 

Comkincino with the present number, the witty and 
popular Fanny Fern will be a regular contributor to 
the column* of the New York Journal. Fanny Fern 
is a literary, star of the tot magnitude, and has 
bunt upon us with dazzling effect. As a contri- 
butor to the Boston Olvoe Branch, this lady first 
became known, and her little effusions came to be 
copied everywhere, and to be read by all classes with 
applause and admiration. A few weeks ago the 
choicest of these sketches were offered to the public 
in a beautifully executed volume from the press of the 
enterprising publishers, Derby dc Miller of Auburn, 
under the title of " Fern Leaves." The eagerness with 
which the book was caught up by the public excelled 
even that of " Uncle Tom." Fifteen thousand eoptas 
were sold in a few weeks. A greater success in 
literature has never been attained. Fanny Fern now 
became a "Household Word." Speculations as to 
her identity began to be rife. She became all sorts of 
personages. She was a man, she was Madame this 
and Miss so ; she was N. P. Willis, she was his sister, 
his aunt, his relation ; in fact the public had for her as 
many shapes as Proteus. But from behind her in- 
cognito she has laughed defiance, while incessantly 
pouring her broadsides of wit, satire, and humor, min- 
gled with low and tender waitings. 

Fanny Fern's pen pulsates with life. Impulse and 
emotion are her characteristics. She overflows with the 
abundant sympathies of her nature; she exults in 
excess of life and emotion; heart, soul, and rare 
witchery are in her words ; they are charged with elec- 
tricity, and throb through and through her readers. 

We give in the present number, two very beautiful 
illustrations from " Fern Leaves," accompanied by the 
descriptive sketches. The designs are from the pencil 
of a young artist, Mr. Coffin, who evinces already great 
excellence in his art, They were engraved by Mr. N. 
Orr, one of the best artists we have. 



Wrxh the sun begins to redden the chimney-tops, 

or as the soft hues of the sunset climb high above you, 

walk forth into the quiet streets, where long rows of 

stately houses face each other, if you would look upon 

a pleasant picture in city life. The warmth of the 

evening, and the cool airs that can be seen stirring 

the tree-tops, invite into the open air many household 

groups. Indeed they cluster upon almost every stoop 

and balcony, or saunter with an easy gait to and fro. 

Bold urchins are clambering upon swinging 'gates or 

mounting balcony railings. Grave sires sit in easy 

chairs, while among their white locks the winds play 

gently. Young girls, arm in arm, with cheeks tinted 

from the faint rosiness that remains yet in the sky, 

and eyes that burn with an unwonted eloquence out 

of twilight shadows, pass you thickly. Cheerful 

courtesies are passing from door to door, and are 

wafted across the street. The laughter of girlhood, 

the gladdest thing in the world, rises and falls upon the 

air. From some mansions is issuing low sweet music, 

while children move among the scenes light-hearted and 

merry. It is a quiet domestic picture, but there is 

etry in it, reader, if you can find it out. 



In 1769 Newport outrivalled New York. The inha- 
bitants of our city then depended upon Newport for 
her foreign supplies. We have seen an old newspaper 
which expressed the apprehension that in some future 
time New York would equal, if not excel, Newport. 
Now and then affords an amusing contrast. 



RBV LEAVES. 

NO I. 

Written fiv the New York JoerasL 
Tine glCK BACQEQSLQR. 
Hkbb I am, a doomed man — booked for a fever, in 
this gloomy room, up four flights of stairs ; nothing to 
look at but one table, two chairs, and a cobweb ; pulse 
racing like a locomotive ; head throbbing as if it were 
hooped with iron ; mouth as parched as Ishmaers in 
the desert; not a bell-rope within reach ; sun pouring 
in through those uncurtained windows, hot enough to 
singe off my eye-lashes ; all my confidential letters 
lying loose on the table, and I couldn't get up to them 
if you held one of Colt's revolvers to my head. All 
my masculine friends (?) are parading Broadway, I 
suppose; peeping under the pretty girls' bonnets, 
or drinking " sherry cobblers." A sherry cobbler ! 
Bacchus [ what a luxury. I believe Satan suggested 
the thought to me. 

Heigho ! I suppose the Doctor (whom they have 
sent for) will come before long ; some great, pompous 
iEsculapius, with an owl phiz, a gold headed cane, an 
oracular voice, and callous heart and bands ; who will 
first manipulate my wrist, and then take the latitude 
and longitude of my tongue ; then, he will punch me 
in the ribs, and torment me with more questions than 
there are in the Assembly's catechism; then, he'll 
bother me for writing materials, to scratch off a hiero- 
glyphic humbug prescription, ordering five times 
much medicine as I need ; then, I shall have to pay 
for it ; then, ten to one, the apothecary's boy will put 
up poison, by mistake ! Cesar ! how my head spins 
round; Hippodrome racing is nothing to it. 

Hist ! there's the doctor. No ! it is that little ume- 
generate cub, my landlady's pet boy, with a bran new 
drum (as I'm a sinner), upon which he is beating 
a crucifying tattoo. If I only had a boot-jack to throw 
at him. No! that won't do: his mother wouln't 
make my gruel. I'll bribe him, with a sixpence, to 
keep the peace. The little embryo Jew! he says 
he won't do U under a quarter ! Twitted by a little 
pinafore ! J, Tom Haliday, six feet in my stockings ! 
I shall go frantic. 

" Doctor is coming !" Well, let him come. I'm as 
savage as if I'd just dined off a cold Missionary. I'll 
pretend to be asleep, and let old Pill-box experiment. 
How gently he treads : how soft his hand is : how 
cool and delicious his touch ! How tenderly he parts 
my hair over my throbbing temples ! His magnetic 
touch thrills every drop of blood in my veins : it is 
marvellous how soothing it is. I feel as happy as a 
humming bird in a lily cup, drowsy with honey dew 
Now he's moved away. I hear him writing a pre 
scription. I'll just take a peep and see what he looks 
like. Cssar Agrippa ! if it isn't a Female Physician ! 
dainty as a Peri — and my beard three days old ! What 
a bust ! (Wonder how my hair looks 1) What a foot 
and ankle! What shoulders: what a little round 
waist. Fever ! I've got twenty fevers, and the heart 
complaint besides. What the mischief sent that little 
witch herel She will either kill or cure me pretty 
quick. 

Wonder if she has any more masculine patients t 
Wonder if they are handsome 1 Wonder if she lays 
that little dimpled hand on their foreheads, as she did 
on mine 1 Now she has done writing, I'll shut my 
eyes and groan, and then, may be, she will pet me 
some more ; bless her little soul ! 

She says, "poor fellow!" as she holds my wrist, 
" his pulse is too quick." In the name of Cupid, what 
does she expect! She says, as she pats my forehead 
with her little plump fingers, " 'Sh— 'sh ! Keep cool." 



Lava and brimstone ! does she take me for an ice- 
berg. 

Oh, Cupid ! of all your devices, this feminine doc- 
toring for a bachelor, is the ne plus ultra of witchcraft. 
If I don't have a prolonged " run of fever," my name- 
isn't Tom Haliday ! 

She's gone ! and — I'm gone, too ! 

Fanny Fxbk. 



Dickens states, in a recent number of the Household 
Words, that during the last year he had read nine 
hundred manuscripts, out of which eleven only were 
available after being entirely rewritten. This is one 
part of an editor's labor, which the public generally 
have very little conception of. The grains of wheat 
that enrich his columns are only obtained by sifting 
vast quantities of chaff. It is extraordinary to see the 
quantities of literary productions that pour in upon 
him, all clamorous for a hearing, and of them how very 
few can be used. The difficulty, mostly, is in the 
crudeness and inexperience with which they are pre- 
pared. If contributors would labor more at the literary 
anvil, beating and hammering the crude ore into 
symmetry and smoothness, they would oftener attain 
their desire, and appear in print. We know of those 
who we wish would take this home and digest wisely. 



Ik the busy precincts and c r ow d ed thoroughfares of 
our city, twilight settles down in a maxe of dust and 
dusk. High, smoky, cavernous-looking buildings are 
emptying themselves of crowds of noisy republicans. 
The stage tops creak under bone and sinew, and 
" seats for twelve " expand to the capacity of a baker's 
dosen or so of democratic muscle. Turmoil and 
confusion master the scene. The many throated 
public are vociferous in the transports of suspended 
labor. The stage horses dash hither and thither in 
impetuous fury. The crowds on the side walk flow in 
a thick and sturdy stream, which bears you along, and 
which you do not dare to stem. Vagabondising 
organs grind out discord. A dosen Pandemoniums 
seem to be let loose. Your brain turns confused, 
until with the strength of desperation you break away 
from the scene, and obtain a welcome respite in some 
quieter avenue. _ 

Boswell, that rarest of biographers and best of 
fools, once made a very touching lament because in fu- 
turity he would be deprived of Shakspeare's poetry. 
Had he lived in the present age his sorrows would 
have flown, for we have recently received very excel- 
lent proof of the high estimation the great poet is held 
among the spirits and other gentry that congregate in 
the other world. Absalom, the son of David, in a re- 
cent rapping communication, eloquently repents his 
rebellion against his father, and in a very scholar-like 
and tasteful manner describes himself as compelled in 
punishment for his offence, to " bide the pelting of the 
pitiless storm" on the outer confines of chaos. To find 
Skakspeare quoted by so venerable a gentleman as 
Absalom, is very gratifying indeed to all his admirers, 
and proves how well-thumbed his works must be among 
the literati of the spirits. It is a very glowing fame, 
whose fullness extends far into the future, but how 
pre-eminent must be the feme of that author who is 
studied not only by those who come after, but by those 
who have gone before. But it is only proof that Shak- 
speare was not only " for all time," but for eternity as 

well. ^ 

■ ■ » 

A warns thirty years ago complained of the pre- 
valence of love stories. What would he say now, 
when our modern ocean of love stories would swallow 
his rivulet without an effort 1 
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FACETIJE. 



Suggestion. — " Do you know what made my ▼oice 
so melodious 1" said a celebrated vocal performer, of 
awkward manners, to Charles Bannister. " No," re- 
plied the other. " Why, then, I'll tell you ; when I 
was about fifteen, I swallowed, bv accident, some train 
oil." "I don't think," re- 
joined Bannister, "it would 
have done you any harm if, 
at the same time, you had 
swallowed a dancing-mas- 
ter." 

Roues. — A lady consulted 
St. Francis of Sales on the 
lawfulness of using rouge. 
"Why," says he, "some 
pious men object to it ; 
others see no harm in it ; I 
will hold a middle course, 
and allow you to use it on 
one cheek." 

A Day too Late. — La 
Fortaine was so absent as 
to call and visit a friend 
whose funeral he had at- 
tended. He was much sur- 
prised at first; but, recol- 
lecting himself, said, " It is 
true enough, for I was 
there." 

Cool Retobt. — Hender- 
son, the actor, was seldom 
known to be in a passion. 
When at Oxford, he was one 
day debating with a fellow 
student, who, not keeping 
bis temper, threw a glass of 
wine in the actor's face; 
when Henderson took out 
his hankerahief, wiped his 
face, and cooly said, " That 
sir, was a digression ; now 
for the argument." 

Waiving the Subject. — 
A friend of ours, who is a 
great sabat-" arian," and 
who enjoys, nevertheless, an 
airing along the musical sea- 
shore, says he loves to see 
the sea calm on a Sunday, 
he is so 
"Sabbath 

EXTBAOBDIMABY FEAT OP 

Natubb. — Jumping 



Odd Humor. — When Lord Holland was on bis death- 
bed, bis friend George Selwvn called to inquire how 
his lordship was, and left his card. This was taken 
to Lord Holland, who said : " If Mr. Selwyn calls 
again, show him into my room. If I am alive, I shall 
be glad to see him ; if I am dead, I am sure that he 
will be delighted to see me." 




An Ugly Wife aiid a Hsjidsoine (took are apt to make husbandi " try their handi at the bellows." 



The Sailor and the Actress. — " When I was a 
poor girl," said the Dutchess of St. Albans, " working 
very hard for my thirty shillings a week. I went down 
to Liverpool during the holydays, where I was always 
kindly received. I was to perform in a new piece, 
something like those, pretty little affecting dramas they 
get up now at our minor theatres ; and in my charac- 
ter I represented a poor, 
friendless orphan girl, re- 
duced to the most wretched 
poverty. A heartless trades- 
man prosecutes the sad he- 
roine for a heavy debt, and 
insists on putting her in 
prison unless some one will 
be bail for her. The girl re- 
plies, * Then I have no hope, 
I have not a friend in the 
world.' ■ What ! will no 
one be bail for you, to save 
you from prison V asks the 
stern creditor. ' I have told 
you I have not a friend on 
earth,' was my reply. But 
just as I was uttering the 
words, I saw a sailor in the 
upper gallery springing over 
the railing, letting himself 
down from one tier to ano- 
ther, until he bounded dear 
over the orchestra and foot- 
lights, and placed himself 
beside me in a moment. 
'Yes, you shall have one 
friend at least, my poor 
young woman/ said he, with 
tlje greatest expression in 
his honest, sunburnt coun- 
tenance ; " I will go bail for 
you to any amount. And as 
for you (turning to the fright- 
ened actor), if yon don't bear 
a hand, and shift your moor- 
ings, you lubber, it will be 
worse for you when I come 
across your bows.* Every 
creature in the house rose ; 
the uproar was perfectly in- 
describable ; peals of laugh- 
ter, screams of terror, cheers 



The Way to Win a Kiss.— The late Mr. Bush used to tell this story of a brother barrister : As the coach ^he^J^f preraato** 

scrapings of violins from the 

thou 
fj^ hast sworn, thee may do it ! but thee must not make a practice "of it." 
Winter to Summer' without Consultation of Physicians. — A man much addicted to drinking, being extremely ill with a fever, a 
a Spring. consultation was held in his bed-chamber, by three physicians, how to " cure the fever and abate the 



unfond of seem* wu abovit <rtartin f » before break&st, the modest limb of the law approached the landlady, a pretty Quake 
" « H***k«m " eM > wno wai * e * t *d near the Are, and said he could not think of going without giving her a kiss. " Friend. 
amsiwPiiT or • aid ■ he » " tbee must not . do il " " 0h ! ^ hc * ven »» I wi " ! " replied the barrister. " Weil, friend, as the 



oichestra; and amidst the 
universal din there stood the 
unconscious cause of it, 
sheltering me, *the poor, 
distressed young 



If you would enjoy your thirst." " Gentlemen," said he, " I will take half the trouble off your hands : you cure the fever, and I and breathing defiance and 

meals, be good-natured. An will abate the thirst myself." _ destruction against my mi- 

angry man can't tell whether Thus low and Pitt. — About the year 1790, when the Lord Chancellor Thurlow was supposed to be on mic persecutor. He could 

he is eating boiled cabbage very friendly terms with the Minister ( Mr. Pitt ), a friend asked the latter how Thurlow drew with them 1 hardly be persuaded to relin- 

or stewed umbrellas. " I don't know," said the Premier, " how he draws, but he ha.< not refused his oats yet." quish his care of me " 








"Ah, Charley my boy, married life is tike thing. Everything about the 

goes on like clock-work." 
CHART.KY— " Why yon don't mean to say that everything goes on tick V 



"Mary, it isn't possible that this is all the Oysters r 
"WeU, inarm, ir s all we oould spare. I only left enough to go round the 
kitchen, and brought you the balance." 
"Mr. K. insensibly shudders at the awmJ encroachments of the gentler sex 
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Continued from pmfft JO. 
CHAPTIE Til 
HOW LORD ROOS OBTAINRD SIR FRANCIS MTTOHSLL'b 
SIGNATURE. 

& 4 TT7HAT, my prince of usurers !" exclaimed Lord 
VV Roos, in a mocking tone; "my worthy 
money lender, who never takes more than cent per 
cent, and art ill content with less ; who never exacts 
more than the penalty of thy bond — unless more may 
be got ; — who never drives a hard bargain with a 
needy man — by thine own account ; who never perse- 
cutes a debtor — as the prisons shall vouch for thee ; 
who art just in all thy transactions — as every man 
who hath had dealings with thee will affirm ; and 
who knows not how to lie, to cheat, to cozen — as some 
usurers do " 

" You are pleasant, my lord," Sir Francis replied. 

" I mean to be so/* Lord Roos said " for I esteem 
thee for thy rare qualities. I know not thy peer for 
cunning and knavery. Thy mischievous schemes are 
so well-conceived that they prove thee to have an ab- 
solute genius for villany. Scruples thou hast none ; 
and considerations and feelings, which might move 
men less moderate than thyself have no influence over 
thee. To ruin a man is with thee mere pastime ; and 
groans of the oppressed are music in thine ears." 

" Aha ! a good jest. You were always merry with 
me, my lord. 

" Yes, when I borrowed money of thee ; but not 
when I had to repay it twice over. I laughed not then ; 
but was foolish enough to threaten to take thy life. 
My anger is past now. But we must drink together — 
a rousing toast." 

"At your lordship's pleasure," Sir Francis re- 
plied 



11 Cyprien ! a flask of wine, and thy largest gob- 
let," Lord Roos cried. " Tie well ! Now pour the 
whole into the flagon. Do me reason in this cup, Sir 
Francis 1" 

" What ! in this mighty cup, my lord !" the knight 
replied. " Nay, 'tis too much, I swear. If I become 
drunken, the sin will lie at your door." 

44 Off with it ! without more ado. And let the 
toast be what thou practisest — ' Pillage and Extor- 
tion !• " 

" I cannot drink that toast, my lord. Twill choke 
me" 

" 'Sdeath ! villain, but thou *halt, or thou shah never 
taste wine more. Down with it, man ! And now your 
signature to this paper !" 

" My signature !" Sir Francis cried, reeling from 
the effect of the wine he had swallowed. " Nay, my 
good lord, I can sign nothing that I have not read. 
What is it!" 

" A blank sheet," Lord Roos rejoined. " I will fill 
it up afterwards." 

" Then, my lord, I refuse — that is, I decline — that is, 
I had rather not, if your lordship pleases." 

4 But my lordship pleases otherwise Give him pen 
and ink, and set him near the table." 

This was done, and Sir Francis regarded the paper 
with swimming eyes. 

" Now, your name — written near the bottom of the 
sheet," Lord Roos cried. 

" Tis done under com — compulsion, and I pro — pro- 
test against it." 

" Sign, I say," the young nobleman exclaimed, rap- 
ping the table peremptorily." 

On this* Sir Francis wrote his name in the place in- 
dicated 

' Enough !" Lord Roos cried, snatching up the pa- 
per. " This is all I want. Now set him on the table, 
that his partner may have him in full view when he ar- 
rives. 'Twill give him a foretaste of what he may 
himself expect *' 

11 What mean you, ruff—ruffians 1 " Tis an in- 
dignity to which I will not submit," cried Sir Francis, 
who was now, however, too far gone to offer any re- 
sistance 

A leathern girdle was found, with which he was 



fastened to the chair, so as to prevent him from slip- 
ping from it ; and in this state he was hoisted upon 
the table, and set with his face towards the door, look- 
ing the picture of inebriety, with his head drooping 
on one side, his arms dangling uselessly down, and 
his thin legs stretched idly out. After making some 
incoherent objections to this treatment, he became 
altogether silent, and seemed to fall asleep. His ele- 
vation was received with shouts of laughter from the 
whole company. 

The incident had not taken place many minutes, and 
a round had scarcely been drunk by the guests, when 
a loud and peremptory summons was heard at the 
door. The noise roused even the poor drunkard in the 
chair, who, lifting up his head, stared about him with 
vacant eyes. 

" Let the door be opened," the same authoritative 
voice exclaimed, which had before ordered its clo- 
sure. 

The mandate was obeyed ; and, amidst profound si- 
lence, which suddenly succeeded the clashing of 
glasses and expressions of hilarity, Sir Giles Mom- 
pesson entered, with his body-guard of myrmidons be- 
hind him. 

Habited in black, as was his custom, with a velvet 
mantle on his shoulder, and a long rapier by his side, 
he came forward with a measured step and assured de- 
meanour. Though he must necessarily have been sur- 
prised by the assemblage he found — so much more 
numerous and splendid man he could have anticipated 
— he betrayed no signs whatever of embarrassment. 
Nor, though his quick eye instantly detected Sir 
Francis, and he guessed at once why the poor knight 
had been so scandalously treated, did he exhibit any 
signs of displeasure, or take the slightest notice of the 
circumstance ; reserving this point for consideration, 
when his first business should: be settled. An addi- 
tional frown might have darkened his countenance, but 
it was so stern and sombre without it, that no percep- 
tible change could be discerned, unless it might be in 
the lightning glances he cast around, as if seeking 
some one he might call to account presently for the in- 
sult. But no one seemed willing to reply to the chal- 
lenge. Though bold enough before he came, and 
boastful of what they would do, they all looked awed 
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by his presence, and averted their gaze from him. 
There was, indeed, something so formidable in the 
man, that to shun a quarrel with him was more a mat- 
ter of prudence than an act of cowardice ; and on the 
present occasion, no one liked to be first to provoke 
him ; trusting to his neighbor to commence the attack, 
or waiting the general outbreak. 

There was one exception, however, and that was 
Jocelyn Mounchensey, who, so far from desiring* to 
shun Sir Giles's searching regards, courted them, and 
as the knight's eagle eye ranged round the table and 
fell upon him, the young man (notwithstanding the 
efforts of his pacific neighbor in the furred cloak to 
restrain him) suddenly rose up, and throwing all the 
scorn and defiance he could muster into his counte- 
nance, returned Mompesson's glance with one equally 
fierce and menacing. 

A bitter smile curled Sir Giles's lip at this reply to 
his challenge, and he regarded the young man fixedly, 
as if to grave his features upon his memory. Perhaps 
they brought Mounchensey's father to mind, for, Sir 
Giles withdrew his gaze for a moment to reflect, and 
then looked again at Jocelyn with fresh curiosity. If 
he had any doubts as to whom he beheld, they were 
removed by Sir Francis, who managed to hiccup. 

" 'Tis he, Sir Giles — 'tis Jocelyn Mounchensey." 

"I thought as much," Sir Giles muttered. "A 
moment, young man," he cried, waving his hand im- 
periously to his antagonist. " Your turn will come 
presently." 

And without bestowing further notice on Jocelyn, 
who resisted all his neighbor's entreaties to him to sit 
down, Sir Giles advanced towards the middle of the 
chamber, where he paused, and took off his cap, having 
hitherto remained covered. 

In this position, he looked liked a grand inquisitor 
attended by his familiars. 



chapter vut. 

OF I.UPO VOLP, CAP AIN BLUDDEK, CLEMENT LANYERE, 

and sir Giles's other myrmidons. 

CLOSE behind Sir Giles, and a little in advance of 
the rest of the myrmidons, stood Lupo Vulp, the 
scrivener. 

Lupo was the confidential adviser of the two extor- 
tioners, to whom they referred all their nefarious pro- 
jects. He it was who prepared their bonds and con- 
tracts and placed out their ill-gotten gains at exorbi- 
tant usance. Lupo Vulp was in all respects worthy 
of his employers, being just as wily and uncrupulous 
as they were, while, at the same time, he was rather 
better versed in legal tricks and stratagems, so that he 
could give them apt counsel in any emergency. A 
countenance more replete with cunning and knavery 
than that of Lupo Vulp it would be difficult to dis- 
cover. A sardonic smile hovered perpetually about 
his mouth, which was garnished with ranges of the 
keenest and whitest teeth. His features were sharp : 
his eyes small, set wide apart, of a light gray color, 
and with ail the slyness of a fox lurking within their 
furtive glances. Indeed, his general resemblance to 
that astute*animal must have strucjt a physiognomist. 
His head was shaped liked that of a fox, and his hair 
and beard was of a reddish-tawny hue. His manner 
was stealthy, cowering, suspicious, as if he feared a 
blow from every hand. Yet Lupo Vulp could show 
his teeth and snap on occasions. He was attired in a 
close-fitting doublet of russety-brown, round yellow 
hose, and long stockings of the same hue. A short 
brown mantle and a fox-skin cap completed his cos- 
tume. 

The leader of the troop was Captain Bl udder, a 
huge Alsatian bully, with fiercely-twisted moustachios, 
and fiery-red beard cut like a spade. He wore a 
steeple-crowned hat with a brooch in it, a buff jerkin 
and boots, and a sword and buckler dangled from his 
waist. Besides these, he wore a couple of petronels 
stuck in his girdle. The captain drank like a fish, and 
swaggered and swore like twenty troopers. 

The rear of the band was formed by the tipstaves — 
stout fellows, with hooks at the end of their poles, in- 
tended to capture a fugitive, or hale him along when 
caught. With these were some others armed with 
brown bills. No uniformity prevailed in the accoutre- 
ments of the party, each man arraying himself as he 
listed. Some wore old leather jerkins and steel skirts ; 
some, peascod doublets of Elizabeth's time, and trunk- 
hose that had covered many a limb besides their own ; 
others, slops and galligaskins ; while the poorer sort 



were robed in rusty gowns of tuft-mock ado or taffeta, 
once guarded with velvet or lined with skins, but now 
tattered and threadbare. Their caps and bonnets were 
as varied as their apparel — some being high-crowned, 
some trencher-shaped, and some few wide in the leaf 
and looped at the side. Moreover there was every 
variety of villainous aspect ; the savage scowl of the 
desperado, the cunning leer of the trickster, and the 
sordid look of the mean knave. Several of them be- 
trayed, by the marks of infamy branded on their faces, 
or by the loss of ears, that they had passed through 
the hands of the public executioner. 

Amongst these there was one with a visage more 
frightfully mutilated than those of his comrades ; the 
nose having been slit, and subsequently sewed io- 

f ether again, but so clumsily that the several parts 
ad only imperfectly united, communicating a strange, 
distorted, and forbidding look to the physiognomy. 
Clement Lanyere, the owner of this gashed and ghastly 
face, who was also reft of his ears, and branded on the 
cheek, had suffered infamy and degradation, owing to 
the license he had given his tongue in respect to the 
Star-Chamber. Prosecuted in that court by Sir Giles 
Mompesson, as a notorious libeller and scandaller of 
the judges and first personages of the realm, he was 
found guilty, and sentenced accordingly. The court 
showed little leniency to such offenders ; but it was a 
matter of grace that his clamorous tongue was not torn 
out likewise, in addition to the punishment actually 
inflicted. A heavy fine and imprisonment accompa- 
nied the corporal penalties. Thus utterly ruined and 
degraded, and a mark for the finger of scorn to point 
at, Clement Lanyere, whose prospects had once been 
fair enough, as his features had been prepossessing, 
became soured and malevolent, embittered against the 
world, and at war with society. He turned promoter, 
or, in modern parlance, informer ; lodging complaints, 
seeking out causes for prosecutions, and bringing peo- 
ple into trouble in order to obtain part of the forfeits 
they incurred for his pains. Strange to say, he attach- 
ed himself to Sir Giles Mompesson — the cause of all 
his misfortunes — and became one of the most active 
and useful of his followers. It was thought no good 
could come of this alliance, and that the promoter only 
bided his time to turn upon his master, against whom 
it was only natural he should nourish secret ven- 
geance. But, if it were so, Sir Giles seemed to enter- 
tain no apprehensions of him, probably thinking he 
could crush him whenever he pleased. Either way, 
the event was long deferred. Clement Lanyere, to all 
appearance continued to serve his master zealously 
and well ; and Sir Giles gave no sign whatever of dis- 
trust, but, on the contrary, trusted him with increased 
confidence. The promoter was attired wholly in black 
— cloak, cap, doublet, and hose were of sable. And 
as, owing to the emoluments springing up from his 
vile calling, his means were far greater than those of 
his comrades, so his habiliments were better. When 
wrapped in his mantle, with his mutilated countenance 
covered with a mask which he generally wore, the in- 
former might have passed for a cavalier ; so tall and 
well formed was his figure, and so bold his deport- 
ment. The dangerous service he was employed upon, 
which exposed him to insult and injury, required nim 
to be well armed, and he took care to be so. 

Two or three of Sir Giles's myrmidons having been 
selected for particular description, the designations of 
some others must suffice — such as Staring Hugh, a 
rascal of unmatched effrontery ; the Gib Cat and Cut- 
ting Dick, dissolute rogues from the Pickt-hatch in 
Turnbull street, near Clerkenwell ; Old Tom Wootton, 
once a notorious harborer of " matchless men," at his 
house at Smart's Quay, but now a sheriff's officer ; 
and, perhaps, it ought to be mentioned, that there 
were some half dozen swash-bucklers and sharpers 
from Alsatia, under the command of Captain Bl udder, 
who was held responsible for their good conduct. 

Such was Sir Giles's body-guard. 

On his entrance, it may be remarked, the curtain in 
front of the raised table was more closely drawn, so 
as completely to conceal the guests. But their im- 
portance might be inferred from the serving men in 
rich liveries standing before the traverse. 

A profound silence reigned throughout the assem- 
blage. 

Having uncovered, as before mentioned, and made a 
formal reverence to the company, Sir Giles spoke as 
follows : — 

" I crave your pardon, worthy sirs," he said, in a 
distinct and resolute voice, " for this intrusion, and re- 



gret to be the means of marring your festivity, 
came hither wholly unprepared to find such an asi 
blagc. Yet, though I would willingly have chosen a 
more fitting opportunity for my visit, and would post- 
pone, if I could, to another occasion, the unpleasant 
duty I have to fulfill ; the matter is urgent, and will 
not admit of delay. You will hold me excused, there- 
fore, if I proceed with it, regardless of your presence; 
and I am well assured no let or interruption will be 
offered me, seeing I act with the royal license and 
authority, of which I am the unworthy representative." 

" Truly your conduct requires explanation," Joce- 
lyn Mounchensey cried, in a mocking tone. " If I 
had not been here in London, I should have judged, 
from your appearance, and that of your attend- 
ants, that a band of desperate marauders, had 
broken in upon us, and that we must draw our 
swords to protect our lives, and save the house from 
pillage. But after what you have said, I conclude 
you to be the sheriff, come with your followers to exe- 
cute some writ of attachment ; and therefore, how- 
ever annoying the presence of such a functionary 
may be— however ill-timed may be your visit, and un- 
mannerly your deportment — we are bound not to mo- 
lest you." 

Provocation like this was rarely addressed to Sir 
Giles ; and the choler occasioned by it was increased 
by the laughter and cheers of the company. Never- 
theless he constrained his anger, replying in a stern, 
scornful tone : — 

" I would not counsel you to molest me, young man. 
The mistake you have committed in regard to myself 
may be pardoned in one of your evident inexperience ; 
who, fresh from the boorish society of the country, 
finds himself for the first time amongst well-bred gen- 
tlemen. Of all here present, you are probably the 
sole person ignorant that I am Sir Giles Mompesson. 
But it is scarcely likely that they should be aware, as 
I chance to be, that the clownish insolent who has 
dared to wag his tongue against me, is the son of • 
Star-Chamber delinquent." 



chapter IX. 

A SLIGHT reaction in Sir Giles's favor was pro- 
duced by his speech, but Jocelyn quite regained 
his position with the company when he exclaimed — 

" My father was misjudged. His prosecutor was a 
villain, and his sentence iniquitous." 

" You have uttered your own condemnation, Jocelyn 
Mounchensey," Sir Giles cried with a savage laugh. 
" Know to your confusion, that the High Court of 
Star-Chamber is so tender of upholding the honor of 
its sentences, that it ever punishes such as speak 
against them with the greatest severity. You nave 
uttered your scandals openly." 

" Imprudent young man, you have, indeed, placed 
yourself in fearful jeopardy," a gentleman near him 
observed to Jocelyn. " Escape, if you can. You are 
lost, if you remain here." 

But instead of following this friendly advice, Jocelyn 
would have assaulted Sir Giles, if he had not been 
forcibly withheld by the gentleman. 

The knight was not slow to follow up the advantage 
he had gained. 

" Stand forward, Clement Lanyere," he exclaimed, 
authoritatively. 

The promoter instantly advanced. 

" Look at this man," Sir Giles continued, addres- 
sing Jocelyn, " and you will perceive how those who 
malign the Star-Chamber are treated. This disfigured 
countenance was once as free from seam or scar as 
your own ; and yet, for an offence lighter than yours, 
it hath been stamped, as you see, with indelible infamy. 
Answer, Clement Lanyere, — and answer according to 
your corscience, — Was the sentence just of the high 
court by which you were tried I" 

" It was just," the promoter replied, a deep flush 
dyeing his ghastly visage. 

"And lenient!" 

"Most lenient. For it left my foul tongue the 
power of speech it now enjoys." 

" By whom were you prosecuted in the Star-Cham- 
ber ?" 

" By him I now serve." 

'• That is, by myself. Do you bear me malice for 
what I did!" 

" I have never said so. On the contrary, Sir Giles, 
I have always declared I owe you a deep debt." 

" Which you will strive to pay V 
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" Which I will pay." 

" You hear what this man Bays, Mounchensey 1" Sir 
Giles cried. "You have been guilty of the same 
offence as he. Why should you not be similarly 
punished 1" 

" If I were so punished, I would stab my prosecutor 
to the heart," Jocelyn replied. 

At this rejoinder, Lanyere, who had hitherto kept 
his eyes on the ground, suddenly raised them, with a 
look of singular expression at the speaker. 

44 Humph !" Sir Giles ejaculated. " I must proceed 
to extremities with him, I find. Keep strict watch 
upon him, Lanyere ; and follow him if he goes forth. 
Trace him to his lair. Now to business. Give me 
the letters patent, Lupo," he added, turning to the 
scrivener, as Lanyere retired. "These Letters- 
Patent," continued Sir Giles, taking two parchment 
scrolls with large seals pendant from them from Lupo 
Yulp, and displaying them to the assemblage, " these 
Royal Letters," he repeated in his steady, stern tones, 
and glancing round with a look of half-defiance, 
" passed under the great seal, and bearing the king's 
sign-manual, as ye see, gentlemen, constitute the 
authority on which I act. They accord to me and my 
co-patentee, Sir Francis Mitchell, absolute and uncon- 
trolled power and discretion in granting and refusing 
licenses to all tavern-keepers and hostel-keepers 
throughout London. They give us full power to enter 
and inspect all taverns and hostels, at any time that 
may seem fit to us ; to prevent any unlawful games 
being used therein ; and to see that good order and 
rule be maintained. They also render it compulsory 
upon all ale-house keepers, tavern-keepers, and inn- 
keepers, throughout London, to enter into their own 
recognizances with us against the non-observance of 
our rules and regulations for their governance and 
maintenance, and to find two sureties ; and in case of 
the forfeiture of such recognizances by any act of the 
parties, coming within the scope of our authority, it is 
provided that one moiety of the sum forfeited be paid 
to the Crown, and the other moiety to us. Lend me 
your ears yet further, I pray ye, gentlemen. These 
Royal Letters empower us to inflict certain fines and 
penalties upon all such as offend against our authority, 
or resist our claims ; and they enable us to apprehend 
and commit to prison such offenders without further 
warrant than the letters themselves contain. In brief, 
gentlemen," he continued in a peremptory tone, as if 
insisting upon attention, " you will observe, that the 
absolute control of all houses of entertainment, where 
excisable liquors are vended, is delegated to us by his 
most gracious Majesty, King James. To which end 
ample powers have been given us by his Majesty, who 
has armed us with the strong inn of the law. Will it 
please ye to inspect the letters, gentlemen 1" holding 
them forth. "You will find that his Majesty hath 
thus written : — * In cujus rei testimonium has Liter as 
nostras fieri fecimus patentee. Teste Meipso, apud 
Westm. 10 die Maij, Anno Repii nostril &c. Then 
follows the royal signature. None of ye, I presume, 
will question its authenticity 1" 

A deep silence succeeded, in the midst of which 
Jocelyn Mounchensey broke forth : _ 

"I for one, question it," he cried. "I will never 
believe that a king, who, like our gracious sovereign, 
has the welfare of his subjects at heart, would sanction 
the oppression and injustice which those warrants, if 
entrusted to unscrupulous hands, must inevitably 
accomplish. I therefore mistrust the genuineness of 
the signature. If not forged, it has been obtained by 
fraud or misrepresentation." 

Some murmurs of applause followed this bold speech ; 
but the gentleman who had previously counselled the 
young man again interposed, and whispered these 
words in his ear : — 

" Your rash vehemence will undo you, if you take 
not heed. Beyond question, Sir Giles hath the king's 
sanction for what he does, and to censure him as you 
have done is to censure the Crown, which is next to 
treason. Be ruled by me, my good young sir, and 
meddle no more in the matter." 

Sir Giles, who had some difficulty in controlling his 
cooler, now spoke : — 

"You have cast an imputation upon me, Jocelyn 
Mounchenscy," he eried with concentrated fury, 
" which you shall be compelled to retract as publicly 
as you have made it. To insult an officer of the 
Crown, in the discharge of his duty, is to insult the 
Crown itself as you will find. In the King's name, I 
command you to hold your peace, or, in the King's 



name, I will instantly arrest you ; and I forbid any one 
to give you aid. I will not be troubled thus. Ap- 
pointed by his Majesty to a certain office, I exercise it 
as much for the benefit of the Royal Exchequer, as for 
my own personal advantage. I have his Majesty's full 
approval of what I do, and I need nothing more. I 
am accountable to no man — save the King," addres- 
sing this menace as much to the rest of the company 
as to Jocelyn. " But I came not here to render expla- 
nation, but to act. What, ho ! Madame Bonaventurc ! 
Where are ye, Madame 1 Oh ! you are here !" 

"Bon jour, sweet Sir Giles," the landlady said, 
making him a profound obeisance. "What is your 
pleasure with me, sir 1 And to what am I to attnbute 
the honor of this visit?" 

"Tut! Madame. You know well enough what 
brings me hither, and thus attended," he replied. " I 
come in pursuance of a notice, served upon you a 
month ago. You will not deny having received it, 
since the officer who placed it in your hands is here 
present." And he indicated Clement Lanyere. 

"Au contraire, Sir Giles," Madame Bonaventure 
replied. "I readily admit the receipt of a written 
message from you, which though scarcely intelligible 
to my poor comprehension, did not seem as agreeably 
worded as a billet-doux. Mais, ma fin ! I attached 
little importance to it. I did not suppose it possible— 
nor do I suppose it possible now " — with a captivating 
smile, which was totally lost upon Sir Giles — " that 
you could adopt such rigorous measures against 
me." 

" My measures may appear rigorous, Madame," Sir 
Giles coldly replied ; " but I am warranted in taking 
them. Nay, I am compelled to take them. Not hav- 
ing made the satisfaction required by the notice, you 
have deprived yourself of the protection I was willing 
to afford you. I am now merely your judge. The 
penalties incurred by your neglect are these : Your 
license was suspended about a month ago ; the notice 
expressly stating that it would be withdrawn, unless 
certain conditions were fulfilled. Consequently, as 
ever since that time you have been vending exciseable 
liquors without lawful permission, you have incurred a 
fine of one hundred marks a-day, making a total of 
three thousand marks now due and owing from you, 
partly to his Majesty, and partly to his Majesty's re- 
presentatives. This sum I now demand." 

" Ah ! Dieu ! three thousand marks !" Madame 
Bonaventure screamed. "What robbery is this? — 
what barbarity ? 'Tis ruin — utter ruin ! — I may as 
well close my house altogether, and return to my own 
fair country. As I am an honest woman, Sir Giles, I 
cannot pay it. So it is quite useless on your part to 
make any such demand." 

" You profess inability to pay, Madame," Sir Giles 
rejoined. " I cannot believe you ; having some know- 
ledge of your means. Nevertheless, I will acquaint 
you with a rule of law applicable to the contingency 
you put. * Quod non habet in cere, luet in eorpore,' is a 
decree of the Star-Chamber ; meaning, for I do not 
expect you to understand Latin, that he who cannot 
pay in purse shall pay in person. Aware of the alter- 
native, you will make your choice. And you may 
thank me that I have not adjudged you at once — as I 
have the power — to three months within the Wood 
Street Compter." 

" Ah, Sir Giles ! what an atrocious idea. You are 
worse than a savage to talk of such a loathsome prison 
to me. Ah ! mon Dieu ! what is to happen to me ! 
would I were back again in my lovely Bordeaux !" 

" You will have an opportunity of revisiting that 
fine city, Madame ; for you will no longer bo able to 
carry on your calling here." 

" Ciel ! Sir Giles ! what mean you 1" 

" I mean, Madame, that you are disabled from keep- 
ing any tavern for the space of three years." 

Madame Bonaventure clasped her hands together, 
and screamed aloud. 

" In pity, Sir Giles !— In pity !" she cried. 

The inexorable knight shook his head. The low 
murmurs of indignation among the company which 
had been gradually gathering force during the fore- 
going dialogue, now became clamorous. "A roost 
scandalous proceeding!" exclaimed one. "Deprive 
us of our best French ordinary !" cried another. 
"Infamous extortioner!" shouted a third. "We'll 
not permit such injustice. Let us take the law into 
our own hands, and settle the question !" shouted a 
fourth. " Ay, down with the knight !" added a fifth. 

But Sir Giles continued perfectly unmoved by the 



tempest raging around, and laughed to scorn these 
menaces, contenting himself with signing to Captain 
Bluddcr to be in readiness. 

" A truce to this, gentlemen ;" he at length thun- 
dered forth ; " the King's warrant must be respected." 

Again Madame Bonaventure besought his pity, but 
in vain. She took hold of his arm, and feigned to 
kneel to him ; but he shook her coldly off. 

"You arc a very charming woman, no doubt, 
Madame," said he sarcastically ; " and some men might 
find you irresistible ; but I am not made of such yield- 
ing stuff, and you may spare yourself further trouble, 
for all your powers of persuasion will fail with me. I 
renew my demand — and for the last time. Do not 
compel me to resort to extremities with you. It would 
grieve me," he added with a bitter smile. " to drag so 
pretty a woman through the puftlic streets, like a com- 
mon debtor, to the Comptor." 

" Grace ! grace ! Sir Giles," cried Madame Bona- 
venture. Then seeing him remain inflexible, she 
added, in an altered tone, " I will never submit with 
life to such an indignity — never !" 

" We'll all protect you, Madame," cried the assem- 
blage with one voice — " Let him lay hands upon you, 
and he shall see." 

Sir Giles glanced at his myrmidons. They stepped 
quickly towards him in a body. At the same time 
Jocelyn Mounchensey, whom no efforts of the friendly 
gentleman could now restrain, sprang forward, and, 
drawing his sword, was just in time to place himself 
before Madame Bonaventure, as she drew hastily 
back. 

" Have no fear, Madame, you are safe with me," 
the young man said, glancing fiercely at the knight 
and His troop. 

The greatest confusion now reigned throughout the 
room. Other swords were drawn, and several of the 
guests mounted upon the benches to overlook the 
scene. Cyprien, and the rest of the drawers and 
tradesmen ranged themselves behind their mistress, 
prepared to resist any attempt on the part of the 
myrmidons to seize her. The curtain at the head of 
the room was partly drawn aside, showing that the 
distinguished persons at the upper table were equally 
excited. 

" Gentlemen," Sir Giles said, still maintaining per- 
fect calmness in the midst of the tumult " a word with 
you ere it be too late. I don't address myself to you, 
Jocelyn Mounchensey, for you are undeserving of any 
friendly consideration — but to all others I would coun- 
sel forbearance and non-resistance. Deliver up that 
woman to me." 

" I will die upon the spot sooner than you shall be 
surrendered," said Jocelyn, encouraging the hostess, 
who clung to his disengaged arm. 

" Oh ! mcrci ! grand xnerei, mon beau gentilhomme !" 
she exclaimed. 

" Am I to understand then, that you mean to impede 
me in the lawful execution of my purposes, gentle- 
men 1" Sir Giles demanded. 

" We mean to prevent an unlawful arrest," several 
voices rejoined. 

" Be it so," the knight said ; " I wash my hands of 
the consequences." Then turning to his followers, he 
added — " officers, at all hazards, attach the person of 
Dameris Bonaventure, and convey her to the Compter. 
At the same time, arrest the young man beside her — 
Jocelyn Mounchensey, — who has uttered treasonable 
language against our sovereign lord the King. I will 
tell you how to dispose of him anon. Do my bidding 
at once." 

Bat ere the orjlcr could be obeyed, the authoritative 
voice which had previously been heard from the upper 
table, exclaimed — 

"Hold!" 

" Sir Giles paused ; looked irresolute for a minute ; 
and then checked his myrmidons with a wave of the 
hand. 

" Who is it that stays the law V he said, with the 
glare of a tiger from whom a bone had been snatched. 

" One you must needs obey, Sir Giles," replied Lord 
Roos, coming towards him from the upper table. 
" You have unconsciously played a part in a comedy — 
and played it very well, too — but it is time to bring the 
piece to an end. We are fast verging on the confines 
of tragedy." 

" I do not understand you, my lord," Sir Giles re- 
turned gravely. "I discern nothing comic in the 
matter ; though much of serious iniport?>. 

" You do not perceive the comedy, because it has 
Z [ 
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been part of our scheme to keep you in the dark, Sir 
Giles." 

" So there is a scheme, then, a-foot here, my lord ?" 

" A little merry plot ; nothing more, Sir Giles — in 
the working of which your worthy co-patentee, Sir 
Francis Mitchell, has materially assisted." 

" Ha !" exclaimed Sir Giles, glancing at his partner, 
who still occupied his elevated position upon the table 
— " I presume, then, I hare to thank you, my lord for 
the indignity offered to my friend?" 

"As you please, Sir Giles," Lord Roos returned 
carelessly. «* You call it an indignity ; but in my opi- 
nion the best thing to be done with a man whose head 
so swims with wme that his legs refuse to support 
him, is to tie him in a chair. He may else sacrifice 
his dignity by rolling under the table. But let this 
pass for the nonce. Before Sir Francis was wholly 
overcome, he was good enough to give me his signa- 
ture. You saw him do it, gentlemen 1" he added, ap- 
pealing to the company. 

" Yes ! yes ! we saw him write it !" was the general 
reply. 

"And to what end was this done, my lord!" Sir 
Giles demanded, sternly. 

" To enable me," replied the imperturbable young 
nobleman, " to draw out a receipt in full of your joint 
claims against Madame Bonaventure. I have done it, 
Sir Giles, and here it is. And I have taken care to 
grant a renewal of her license from the date of your 
notice ; so that no penalties or fines can attach to her 
for neglect. Take it, Madame Bonaventure," he con- 
tinued, handing her the paper ; "it is your full acquit- 
tance." 

"And think you, my lord, that this shallow ar- 
tifice — to give it no harsher term — will avail you any- 
thing 1" Sir Giles cried scornfully. " I set it aside at 
once." 

"Your pardon, Sir Giles; you will do no such 
thing." 

" And who will hinder me 1 You, my lord t" 

" Even I, Sir Giles. Proceed at your peril." 

The young nobleman's assurance staggered his op- 
ponent. 

"He must have some one to uphold him, or he 



[THE 'PRENTICES* BBVENOB ON SIB VBAN0I8 MITCHELL.] 

would not be thus confident,'' he thought. " Whose 
was the voice I heard ? It sounded like-- — No matter, 
'tis needful to be cautious." 

" You do not, then, hold yourself bound by the acts 
of your partner, Sir Giles 1" Lord Roos said. 

" I deny this to be his act," the knight replied. 

" Better question him at once on the subject," Lord 
Roos said. " Set him free, Cyprien." 

The Gascon did as he was bidden, and with the aid 
of his fellow drawers, helped Sir Francis from the 
table. To the surprise of the company, the knight 
then managed to stagger forward unassisted, and would 
have embraced Sir Giles if the latter had not thrust 
him off in disgust with some violence. 

" What folly is this, Sir Francis 1" Sir Giles cried, 
angrily. "You have forgotten yourself strangely. 
You have taken leave of your senses, methinks." 

" Not a whit of it, Sir Giles ; not a whit. I never 
was more my own master than I am at present, as I 
will prove to you." 

" Prove it, then, by explaining how you came to sign 
that paper. You could not mean to run counter to 
me 1" 

" But I did," Sir Francis ^rejoined, highly offended. 
" I meant to run counter to you in signing it, and I 
mean it now." 

'Sdeath ! besotted fool, you are playing into their 



" Besotted fool in your teeth, Sir Giles. I am as 
sober as yourself My hand has been put to that paper, 
and what it contains I stand by." 

" You design, then, to acquit Madame Bonaventure 1 
Consider what you say." 

" No need for consideration ; 1 have always design- 
ed it." 

" Ten thousand thanks, Sir Francis !" the hostess 
cried. "I knew that I had an excellent friend in 
you." 

The enamored knight seized the hand she extended 
towards him, but in the attempt to kiss it, fell to the 
ground, amid the laughter of the company. 
, "Are you satisfied now, Sir Giles 1" asked Lord 
Roos. 

" I am satisfied that Sir Francis has been duped," 



he replied, " and that when his brain is free from the 
fumes of wine, he will bitterly regret his folly. But 
even his discharge will be insufficient. Though it may 
bind him and me, it will not bind the crown, which will 
yet enforce its claims." 

" That, Sir Giles, I leave competent authority to de- 
cide," Lord Roos replied, retiring. 

And as he withdrew, the curtains before the upper 
table were entirely withdrawn, disclosing the whole of 
the brilliant assemblage, and at the head of them one 
person far more brilliant and distinguished than the 
rest." 

" Buckingham !" Sir Giles exclaimed., " I thought 
I knew the voice." 

It was indeed the king's omnipotent favorite. Mag- 
nificently attired, the Marquis of Buckingham as far 
outshone his companions in splendor of habiliments as 
he did in stateliness of carriage and beauty of person. 
Rising from the table, and donning his plumed hat, 
looped with diamonds, with a gesture worthy of a 
monarch, while all the rest remained uncovered, aa if 
in recognition of his superior dignity, he descended to 
where Sir Giles Mompesson was standing. It need 
scarcely be said that Jocelyn Mounchensey had never 
seen the superb favorite before ; but he did not require 
to be told whom he beheld, so perfectly did Bucking- 
ham realize the descriptions given of him. A little 
above the ordinary height, with a figure of the most 
perfect symmetry, and features as aristocratic and 
haughty as handsome, it was impossible to conceive a 
prouder or a nobler-looking personage than the marquis. 
His costume was splendid, consisting of a doublet of 
white cut velvet, robed with pearls, which fitted him 
to admiration. Over his shoulders he wore a mantle 
of watchet-colored velvet ; his neck was encircled by 
a falling band ; and silken hose of the same color aa 
the doublet completed his costume. His deportment 
was singularly dignified ; but his manner might have 
conciliated more if it had been less imperious and dis- 
dain fill. 

Sir Giles made a profound obeisance as Buckingham 
advanced towards him. His salutation was haughtily 

Continued on page m. 
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inOODEMUB HEY. 

Mr. Nicodbkus Nit is a philanthropist, — so the 
world says (and I, as in duty bound, have a great 
respect for the opinion of the world) ; that is, he goes 
about collecting ninepences and half-dollars, from poor, 
overtasked servant-girls, and half-fed clerks, for the 
founding of " charitable institutions " for all sorts of 



without first doubling Gape Look-out! Is he at- 
tacked ? He goes whining to " Dives ;" and I would 
like to see any dog bark when a rich man tells him to 
hold his tongue. 

And so Nicodemus grows fatter and sleeker every 
year, keeping wrinkles and rumors at bay. The poor 
draw a long, hopeless sigh as he passes them, and the 



to beg or steal ; and the tears will come. There is 
happiness and plenty in the world, but none for Meta ! 
Not so fast, little one ! Warm hearts beat some- 
times under silk and velvet. The lady has caught 
sight of your little woe-begone face, and shivenng 
form. O, what if it were her child ! And, obeying a 
sweet maternal impulse, she passes out of the door, 











NICODEMU8 NET. 
distressed persons, who never knew what an unfortu- 
nate situation they were in until he told them. 

How much of the money thus obtained is paid out 
for the purpose specified is "nothing to nobody!" 
He often takes lone journeys to Niagara, and other 
places of fashionable resort; but it would be very 
malicious " to put that and that together." Some of 
the donors, too, are occasionally impertinent enough to 
inquire, point blank, what has become of their funds. 
As if a man who belongs to the church, wears such a 
white and stiff cravat, makes such long prayers, and 
has such a narrow creed, could be anything but the 
quintessence of honesty ! It is astonishing how sus- 
picious and impertinent some people are! Besides, 
don't Nicodemus dine once a week with the Hon. 
Dives Doncaster 1 And is he not always on the plat- 
form on all public occasions, as solemn as an owl, 
alongside of the other great guns? Tou can see, 
with half an eye, that suspicion of him is perfectly 
ridiculous. 

Should Mr. Nicodemus Nev sit toasting his feet at 
the fire, after a surfeiting dinner, and should a poor, 
down-trodden creature come in for relief, you could 
not expect him to disturb his digestion by attending 
to such a petty case of distress. He is a great man, 
and only does things on a large scale— on a scale that 
will tell ! Besides, it is his forte to draw monef out 
of people's pockets, not to put it in. 

Very circumspect is Nicodemus. It would puzzle 
you to keep track of any of bis personal or domestic 
expenditures : his bargains are strictly "private," and 
he was never known to answer the simplest question 



uninitiated touch their hats respectfully, and say, " It 
is Nicodemus Ncy, the great philanthropist !" — Fern 
Leaves. 



THE UTILE PAUPER. 

It is only a little pauper. Never mind her. You 
see she knows her place, and keeps close to the wall, 
as if she expected an oath or a blow. The cold 
winds are- making merry with those thin rags. You 
see nothing of childhood's rounded symmetry in those 
shrunken limbs and pinched features. Push her one 
side, — she's used to it, — she won't complain ; she, 
can't remember that she ever heard a kind word in 
her life. She'd think you were mocking if you 
tried it. 

She passes into the warm kitcnen, savory with 
odorous dainties, and is ordered out with a threat by 
the portly cook. In the shop windows she sees nice 
fresh loaves of bread, and tempting little cakes. Rosy 
little children pass her on their way to school, well- 
fed, well-clad, and joyous, with a mother's parting 
kiss yet warm on their sweet lips. 

There seems to be happiness enough in the world, 
but it never comes to her. Her little basket is quite 
empty ; and now, feint with hunger, she leans wearily 
against the show window. There is a lovely lady, who 
has just passed in. She is buying cakes and bon-bons 
for her little girl, as if she had the purse of Fortuna- 
tus. How nice it must be to be warm, and have 
enough to eat ! Poor Meta ! She has tasted nothing 
since she was sent forth with a curse in the morning, 



THE LITTLE PAUPER. 

takes those little, benumbed fingers in her daintily 
gloved hands, and leads the child, — wandering, shy, 
and bewildered — into fairy land. 

A delightful and novel sensation of warmtn creeps 
over those frozen limbs ; a faint color tinges the pale 
cheeks, and the eyes grow liquid and lovely, as Meta 
raises them thankfully to her benefactress. The lady's 
little" girl looks on with an innocent joy, and learns, 
for the first time, how " blessed are the merciful." 

And then Meta passes out, with a heavy basket, and 
a light heart. Surely the street has grown wider, and 
the sky brighter! This can scarcely be the same 
world ! Meta's form is erect now , her step light, as a 
child's should be. The sunshine of human love has 
brightened her pathway ! Ah, Meta ! — earth is not all 
darkness — bright angels yet walk the earth. Sweet- 
voiced Pity, and heaven-eyed Charity sometimes stoop 
to bless. God's image is only marred, not destroyed. 
He who feeds the ravens, bends to listen. Look up- 
ward, little Meta ! — Fern Leaves. 



A Mr. Forsyth has published in England, a stater 
ment wherein he announces the important discovery, 
that common holly produces a very good ordinary 
quality of tea. Mr. Forsyth was induced to under- 
take the investigation by a belief that the tea of Para- 
guay is a species of holly. The time may come whai 
at every man's door there will bloom a ready harvest ol 
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" At least your grace can lead the traitorous priest 
to suppose that such is your intention." 

"Wherefore!" 

" To throw him off his guard. Like most of the 
Nevilles, his vanity more than rivals his ambition. 
In the triumph of having vanquished your resistance, 
he will not refuse you the permission you have so oft 
requested, of hunting in the chase." 

" Perhaps not," replied the king, musingly ; " and 
yet I do not see the advantage. Under pretence of 
doing me honor, the wily priest will cause me to be 
so attended that escape will be impossible." 

" Nothing is impossible," observed Gould, firmly, 
" to those who possess courage and perseverance. As 
for the guards the traitors may place around you, the 
more the better for your purpose, since it will blind 
suspicion. Only obtain the desired permission, and 
in four- and- twenty hours your grace shall be in Lon- 
don." 

Edward fixed his eyes upon the speaker, as if to 
read his inmost thoughts. The advice might be true, 
or merely a scheme to lead him yet more blindly to 
his ruin. Gould met his glance without flinching, 
for he had nothing to conceal. 

" Thank heaven," he said, with a sigh, " I was not 
born a prince !" 

" Why so, knave ?" 

" Because I would not lose all confidence in my 
fellow-creatures. I question even if the possession of 
a crown can repay the dreary void which doubt and 
mistrust create in the heart. It would not, I am sure, 
with me." 

" What are your plans 1" demanded the royal cap- 
tive, with something like returning confidence. 

" Your grace must remain in ignorance of them till 
the moment of execution arrives." 

" Why so 1" 

" Because I cannot trust you." 

" Not trust me !" repeated Edward, with surprise. 

" No, prince. Every eye will be fixed upon you. 
Perhaps, at the critical moment, a look, a glance, a 
word might betray you : it is so easy to read in some 
men's countenance the workings of their minds. After 
all," added the speaker, *' it binds you to nothing. 
When the earl arrives, you can easily exact some con- 
dition which you are certain beforehand he will not 
grant. Should my scheme even fail, you gain a few 
hours' relaxation and exercise ; one hour in the green 
woods and pure air of heaven is worth a hundred pass- 
ed in a prison." 

"Right, Gould!" exclaimed Edward, with cither 
real or affected confidence ; " I will be guided by thy 
countenance ; it were unjust to doubt thee." 

The woodman smiled, and left the captive to re- 
pose. _ 

CHiPTER VII. 

O'er bog, o'er ten, we merrily ride, 

And fouow oar prey by the mountain side. 

THE More was one of those strongly fortified man- 
sions, the remains of which may still be seen in 
various parts of the country, dotting it with ivy-clad 
towers and picturesque ruins — memorials of an age 
when the sword was law, and every great noble and 
feudatory of the crown maintained a petty court, and 
exercised sovereign authority in his own domains. 
Like most great houses of the time, it was surrounded 
by extensive woods, intersected here and there with 
patches of open, cultivated land ; but the sturdy oaks, 
the shelter of the dappled deer, have long since disap 
peared before the labor of the husbandman ; and crops 
of heavy golden corn or rich pastures occupy the wide 
space formerly reserved for tie pleasures of the chase, 
and the preservation of game. 

The Norman conquerors were passionate lovers of 
the chase — an amusement in which prelates and nobles 
shared alike; and the hunting establishment of a 
bishop was as much a portion of his state, as his chaun- 
ters and stole-bearer, and generally treated with more 



consideration by their half-military, half-priestly mas- 
ters. 

The archbishop was too much elated with the half 
promise of his royal captive — to accept the alliance 
which he trusted would convey the crown of England 
to his nephew and grandson — to refuse him the per- 
mission he demanded, of indulging in his favorite 
amusement ; still it was not without a certain misgiv- 
ing that he saw him depart. As Edward had fore- 
seen, under pretence of doing him honor, not only had 
all the prelate's piquers, trackers, and huntsmen, been 
ordered out, but a body of three hundred men, retain- 
ers of the house of Neville, under the command of an 
experienced knight, were ordered to attend him — os- 
tensibly to beat for game, in reality to guard him, and 
cut off all hope of escape. When the king saw the 
array, he cast a despairing look at Gould, but his ad- 
viser replied only by a confident smile. 

The archbishop accompanied his prisoner to the 
outer gate of the manor, to see him take horse. He, 
noticed Edward's blank look, as his eye glanced on the 
numerous cortege, and secretly applauded himself for 
his precaution. 

According to the custom of the age, he held the stir- 
rup of his sovereign to mount ; and, after wishing him 
a royal hunt and a gallant chase, renewed, in a whis- 
per, his instructions to his kinsman, Hugh Neville, to 
keep an eye upon him. 

" Fear not, my lord," replied the knight, as he put 
spurs to his horse, to ride after the captive king; 
"unless that old sorceress, his mother-in-law, carries 
him off on a fiery dragon, I'll answer for his safety 
with my head — dead or alive he returns to the More 
to-night !" 

" Good !" said the prelate ; " and remember, better 
the former than not at all ; his escape would be the 
ruin of our house ; he is a true Plantagcnet, and never 
forgives an enemy or forgets a wrong !" 

" He has a churchman's memory for that ?" muttered 
his kinsman, as he joined the train, which was fast dis- 
appearing in the winding avenue which led from the 
More to the chase. 

Rejoiced at finding himself once more occupied in 
the amusement from which he had been so long de- 
barred, Edward forgot for awhile that he was a captive. 
In his excitement, lie hallooed to the piquers, cheered 
on the hounds, and displayed all the extravagant joy 
of a schoolboy released from his irksome tasks. Hugh 
Neville was completely deceived : the enjoyment of the 
king was too natural to be assumed. By the hour of 
noon, three of the an tiered monarchs of the forest had 
breathed their last. 

Gould, who was one of the foremost of the riders 
in the royal train, observed, with secret satisfaction, 
several sumpter mules laden with refreshments, which 
the provident care of the archbishop had sent for the 
entertainment of his captive guest ; and, as the hour 
of refection approached, contrived to draw near his 
master, who had just drawn his couteau de ckasse across 
the throat of the palpitating animal which lay bleeding 
at his feet. 

" Look !" said the delighted Edward, pointing to the 
game ; " seven branches ! A hart of grease — a royal 
hart ! By heavens, I could almost imagine myself in 
our royal forest of Windsor, with Suffolk and Rivers 
by our side !" 

" With prudence," whispered the woodman, " a few 
hours may see you there." 

A deep-drawn sigh, as the unpleasant conviction 
that he was still a prisoner forced itself upon him, was 
Edward's only reply. 

Gould had approached the king in order to assist him 
in distributing the meat to the hounds, who, with their 
distended jaws dappled in blood, were crouching round : 
from respect all else kept back. 

" The knight will ask your grace's pleasure as to the 
refection," said the faithful fellow, still speaking in the 
same low tone. 

Edward replied by a look of intelligence. 

" Ask him to have it prepared at the Abbot's Tower, 
and leave the rest to me." 

♦The Abbot's Tower,' repeated the king; "is that 
alii" 

' AH !" repeated the servitor, at the same time draw- 
ing back, in order to avoid suspicion. 

a As he had foreseen, Sir Hugh Neville approached 
his charge, to ascertain when and where it would 
please him to partake of the good things his kinsman 
had prepared. 

" Even where yon please," said Edward, who felt 



that it would bo unwise to fix upon the place too 
readily ; " provided it be «soon ; for the keen air ans 
wholesome exercise have given me an appetite that 
will do honor to the cheer. " Stay," he added, as if 
struck by a sudden recollection. " What tower was 
that we passed— by the mound where we started the 
last hart 1" 

". The Abbot's Tower, your grace." 

" At the Abbot's Tower be it then !" exclaimed the 
king. " Faith, we are somewhat wearied with our 
ride ! Captivity has not added suppleness to our 
limbs!" 

" Captivity !" repeated the knight, in a deprecating 
tone ; " the word is harsh !" 

"Harsher than the reality]" demanded the king. 

" Your grace is the guest of my kinsmen ; not their 
prisoner." 

" True," replied Edward, bitterly, " and they are so 
careful of their guest, that they keeo watch and ward 
on him ! The courtesy, mcthinks, is somewhat over- 
strained; but we shall not forget it !" 

The look which accompanied the words once mors 
excited the suspicions of Hugh Neville, which the 
previous joyous manner of the speaker had dissipated ; 
and he determined to have an eye upon him. Under 
pretence of seeing everything prepared for his recep- 
tion, he rode forward to examine the Abbot's Tower ; 
it was barely possible, he thought, that friends of the 
captive prince might be concealed in it. 

The Abbot's Tower was a heavy, square, Saxon, 
pile, which stood on a rising mound in the centre of the 
archbishop's domain ; it had probably belonged origi- 
nally to some monastery or religious establishment, 
which had been swept away by the Norman conquer- 
ors, who, in their passionate love for the chase, turned 
half England into a hunting-ground, and punished the 
peasant who took the life of a deer more severely than 
the homicide or the robber. The latter, who congre- 
gated in numerous bands, were seldom brought to jus- 
tice ; since, for the most part, they were under the pro- 
tection of some powerful noble, who either shared in 
the contributions which they levied upon unfortunate 
travellers, or employed them in their own private wars, 
as the price of their protection. 

The tower, which was without windows, contained 
but one apartment ; originally it had been divided into 
several stages or floors, but they had long since disap- 
peared;, the blackened, half-burnt beams, fragments 
of which still protruded from the walls, indicated the 
means of destruction employed; the staircase which 
conducted to the roo£ being of stone, had remained 
uninjured by the fire. 

"Humph!" muttered Hugh Neville, after glancing 
suspiciously round the bare wails, without, however, 
finding anything to alarm him for the safety of his 
charge, " I think I may venture to trust him here ; 
there is no outlet save the door and the roof, and a 
bird only could escape from that." 

When Edward arrived, he found his refection spread 
for him in the old tower, which was completely encir- 
cled by the huntsmen and retainers of his enemies, 
who were seated on the sward refreshing themselves 
after the fatigues of the chase. When he saw how 
completely the building was guarded, he cast a dissatis- 
fied look at Gould, who only returned it by one of his 
confident smiles. 

" I cannot understand him," thought the captive ; 
" either he has' means I wot not of, or the knave is 
playing me false 1" 

Selecting his chamberlain and the woodman to serve 
him, he entered the building, the door of which Gould 
instantly closed, at the same time shooting the ponder- 
ous iron bolts into the solid masonry of the walls. 

" Still a prisoner!" exclaimed the impatient king. 

" Not so, your grace," answered Gould, joyously ; 
" you are free, and England is once more your own ; 
in a few days the haughty Warwick, his subtle 
brother, and the rebellious Clarence, shall be at your 
feet !" 

Edward's only reply was an incredulous look. 

When Hugh Neville saw the strongly studded door 
of the tower close upon his charge, he only smiled ; be 
deemed it an ebullition of disappointment and ill-hu- 
mouo perfectly did he feel assured of the impossibi- 
lity «> escape. 

" Let him sulk !" he muttered, as he seated himself 
with Several esquires — who had already attacked a 
venison pasty — directly opposite the portal ; " an he 
sulk himself out of the Abbot's Tower, I will forgive 
him." 
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The shades of evening were beginning to fall before 
he ventured to summon the royal captive to depart. 
No answer being returned, after repeated efforts the 
door was driven in from its massive fastenings. 

"By heavens !" he exclaimed, gazing round the 
walls with a look of astonishment, " he has escaped ! 
The place is empty !" 

The staircase which led to the roof was double. On 
removing the flag which covered the topmost step, a 
second descent, conducting to an arched passage, ex- 
tending far into the woods, became visible. Gould had 
become acquainted with the secret, and used it for the 
flight of his master and himsei£ 



chapter vizx. 

Tainted you the bastardy of Edward's children ? 

I did, my Lord. Siiake&fxabb. 

ALTHOUGH Elizabeth and her infant family had 
remained in London in comparative security — 
thanks to the loyalty of the citizens — her position was 
anything but an enviable one. Many of her husband's 
partisans openly blamed her ambitious schemes for the 
aggrandisement of her family as the cause of the civil 
war, and went so. far as to hint that Edward would do 
well to submit the validity of his marriage to the wis- 
dom of parliament. Things were in this state, when 
the proposal was made for the marriage of her eldest 
daughter with young George Neville. 

At first the queen was not averse to it * it would at 
least secure to her the undisputed titlo of Edward's 
wife — for Warwick would never suffer the validity of a 
marriage to be mooted on which the realization of his 
ambitious hopes depended. 

The Duchess of Bedford, alarmed at the accusation 
of sorcery which had been launched against her, warm- 
ly approved the plan ; and there is little doubt that 
had Edward continued much longer a prisoner, it 
would have been carried out ; but his sudden re-ap- 
pearance in London completely changed the current of 
events. Warwick and Clarence, alarmed at his es- 
cape from the custody of the archbishop, embarked 
for France, and narrowly escaped in their flight, 
falling into the hands of Anthony Woodvihe — the 
queen's brother — who had the command of the royal 
navy, and who succeeded in capturing the rebels* 
ships, with the exception of the one which the earl 
and duke, together with their families, were on board 
of. 

But the party of the King-maker was too strong in 
the north for its leader to remain long either in exile 
or inactivity. He shortly afterwards returned to Eng- 
land, and soon appeared at the head of a numerous 
army. 

Before marching to meet his too-powerful subject, 
Edward placed his queen and family, for security, in 
the Tower of London, which he confided to the guard 
of the citizens. Elizabeth promised once more to be- 
come a mother, and the king ardently desired a son, 
whose birth would defeat the project of the rebellious 
Warwick— of uniting his heiress with George Neville, 
and so transferring the crown to his own issue. 

A second time did Edward commit the imprudence 
of advancing to the north, where tho influence of the 
Nevilles was paramount. Disaffection became gradu- 
ally rife in the army, which was corrupted by the 
agents of Warwick and the gold of the archbishop. 
To avoid being given up once more a prisoner to his 
insolent enemies, Edward fled, m the middle of the 
night, from his revolted troops, and embarked at Lynn, 
for the Low Countries. 

No sooner did Elizabeth hear of the disasters and 
flight of her husband, than she made preparations for 
withstanding a siege — arming and victualling the 
Tower. The Duchess of Bedford — who knew how life- 
tie she had to hope from the mercy of her enemies, 
should she fall into their hands — incited her daughter 
to hold out by every argument in her power. Besides 
the city guard, there was a numerous body of Flemish 
mercenaries in the fortress, which was well provided 
with munitions of war. 

The courage of Elizabeth held good even to the entry 
of Warwick and Clarence to London. No sooner had 
the rebel lords took possession of the city, than it was 
proposed to send a herald to the queen, with offers of 
terms for herself and garrison. The Archbishop of 
York, who was present, demanded permission of his 
brother to send a message first, which he promised 
should cause more consternation to their enemies than 



the approach even of their victorious army to the walk 
of the Tower. 

The wily prelate was right ; he calculated on the 
superstition of the age, and the influence of iu terrors 
on the people. 

Elizabeth, attended by her mother and the principal 
officers of the Tower, appeared oh the outward walls 
of the fortress, to listen, as they expected, to a sum- 
mons addressed to them, in the names of Clarence and 
Warwick, for the surrender of the place. Great was 
the confusion of the queen and Jaquetta, when an ec- 
clesiastic advanced from the clump of spears, instead 
of a herald. 

In lieu of proposing terms of accommodation, he 
summoned, in an insolent tone, the Duchc-.s of Bed- 
ford to appear before the archbishop, to answer to the 
charge of sorcery and magic sworn to against her by 
Thomas Wake, one of the esquires of the king's body- 
guard. 

Despite her natural firmness, the check of the 
haughty wofi^an blanched with terror as she listened 
to the accusation, the ellcct of which she read in the 
horror-stricken looks of those around her. This was 
perhaps the only occasion on which Elizabeth display- 
ed truo courage. Calling John Gould to her side, 
she pointed with her own hands to the audacious 
priest. 

" A silver arrow for thee, if thou bringest him 
down!" 

But, his errand being accomplished, the messenger 
did not choose to wait to receive such thanks as the 
queen and her mother might feel disposed to^>ay him. 
He witnessed the action of Elizabeth, and the levelling 
of the arqucbuss by Gould, and darted into the group 
of bowmen for protection. 

Secretly the honest woodman was not dissatisfied 
that the priest had escaped him ; it was a serious thing 
in that age, even at the bidding of a queen, to shed 
the blood of the meanest eon of the church. 

With an air of disappointment and vexation, Eliza- 
beth and her mother retired from the walls. John 
Gould was soon afterwards summoned to their pre- 
sence. 

" What," demanded the qneen, who had every con- 
fidence in his loyalty and discretion, " has been the 
effect produced! upon the garrison by the insolent cita- 
tion of the archbishop V* 

" Most disastrous, your grace. The citizens, who 
were but lukewarm, have become absolutely cold in 
your cause, and the superstitious Flemings declare 
openly that they will not fight against the church." 

" Cowards !" exclaimed the duchess ; "ami not of 
the blood of their princes !" 

" Superstition, madam," observed the young man, 
** is stronger than loyalty." 

Elizabeth paced her chamber for some minutes with 
an irresolute step. Her mind at last seemed made 
up. 

''Since they have evoked superstition to their aid, 
I must combat mine enemies with their own arms." 

" What is it you propose to do ?" demanded her 
mother, with an uneasy glance. 

"To fly!" 

" Fly !" repeated the duchess, disdainfully. 

" Ay, mother, to a fortress stronger than the Tower 
— better defended than by hands guarded by the ter- 
rors and credulity of the people — the sanctuary at 
Westminster. Not even the traitor Warwick will dare 
to approach me there !" 

Continued on Page 89. 



Gossip. — Eighteen years ago, the Emperor Napo- 
leon III., then twenty years of age, offered his hand to 
a beautiful English lady of noble birth, and was 
haughtily refused. "Mademoiselle," said he, "you 
have thrown away a crown 1" A fantastic speech, no 
doubt, for a young adventurer with nothing but great 
hopes, a high heart, a few thousands, a great name, 
and exile ! On the 29th of January, 1836, it is said 
that Louis Napoleon, irritated, or at all events disap- 
pointed, by the refusal of a lady who now boasts one 
of the highest names in England, went to Lady Bles- 
sington, and told her of her rejection, but not of his 
fine speech, which immensely amused the world of 
London when it was known. That day eighteen 
years, Mdlle. De Montijo, was Empress of France, and 
the twenty-five quarterings of the noble Spanish 
ra will be emblazoned on the shi 



dynasty. 
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SCHOOL AND SUMMER. 

Study to-day ! those children twain 
Bend o'er the unlearn 'd ta.sk in vain, 

But only with their ey«a ; 
Each little heart is out of doors. 
Bounds o'er the blooming earth, or 

To yon rejoicing skies. 

Hard to sit still, while thus around 

Motion and sparkle so abound. 

To charm the childish sight. 
Soft music lloais through dtU and 
Even the very lioOr is seen 

To undulate with life. 

While, like a welcome from the woods, 
Streams the fresh smell of bursting buds 

The open wiudows through ; 
And on the sea— that lies asleep. 
Yet dreams of motion— light waves leap 

Distractedly in view. 

And who o'er mnsty rules could pore, 
While waving boughs of sycamore 

Drip sunshine on the brook ? 
Catch now and then on each dull word 
The flitting shadow of a bird— 

Without a rueful look ? 

Not there they seem constrained to talk 
Or flower aud fount, and forest walk, 

And oh ' if they could dwell 
Llko pretty Maia in the wood 
Beneath a leaf, and drink their (bod 

From each wild blossom's bell ! 

Come, let the weary lessons end, 

The fair young Summer must not spend 

Her holiday alone ; 
And one beneath the open skies 
Surely those changed, uj lifted eyes 

The same bright hue have won. 

Oh, happy creatures ! scarce they pass 
A daisy, pink, or flowery grass. 

Without a burst of joy. 
A smooth grey pebble is a prixc ; 
Tho glancing or the butterflies. 

Euchauts them, girl and boy. 

What deep delight to stand and hear 
The linet tremulously clear, 

The droning of the beo ; 
That sound of waves, so soft in swell, 
As loud might iesue from a shell. 

That whispers of the sea. 

To gather. In the deep green lane, 
The hawthorn blossoms that remain, 

Last month's delicious boon ; 
And feel it as the perfumed breath, 
The shade of May that lingereth 

Upon the skirts of June. 

See the wild rosebuds crimsoning ; 
It is the blushing of the Spring 

'Neath Summer's earliest kiss. 
The children's shout seems wildly lit, — 
The thrill of life is exquisite— 

On such a day as this. 

At laM we reach a still retreat, 
Cushioned with moss, and scented sweet, 

A tbrcst parlor fair ; 
Soft jets of sunshine pourins through 
Its emerald roof, and Heaven's calm blue 
. Just glimpsing here and there 

While each a wild wood garland v_ 
Beneath th flickering of the leaves,- 
IIow fair they seem and still * 
m A moment more both laughing stand, 
* And shake for sport, from hand to hand, 
The silver of the rill. 

And now a miry measure tread , 
Anon the tiny feast is spread. 

And while the day goes by, 
The echoed voice of each gay elf 
Returns, as though e'en Silence' self 

Laughed back tor sympathy. 

Say'st thou the day was idly spent, 
Its beauty all mcloquent, 

Good lessons to impart ; 
That, looking at the unfathomsd sky, 
No holy scene of mystery 

Would settle round the heart t 

Or will thov love each other less 
For seeing Nature's lovingnessf 

Or more ungrateful prove 
For having joined a childish lay 
With her thanksgiving psalm to-day, 

To her grateful King above f 

Nay ; but whateVr their future lot, 
The memory of that verdant spot, 

The coolness and the calm, 
Upon worn spirits, tired of lire. 
Or through the rever of the strife, 

Win fall as soft as balm. 

Oh! we should steep our ssasss dull 
In all the pure and beautiful 

That God for them hath given ; 
Creep into Nature's heart, and thenos 
Look out with gratitude intense 

On lire, and up to heaven. ^-^ ^-^ ^^ I ^ 
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The idea of having expositions of the industry of 
all nations was borrowed from those immense basaars 
and fairs which, from time immemorial, have been held 
in various countries in the East, particularly India, 
Arabia, Syria, and Asia Minor. But we are immmedi- 
ately indebted to the benevolent feelings of the chari- 
table for the introduction of the system, on a large 
scale, into more civilized countries. 

The French, we believe, were the first to institute 
bazaars for charitable purposes. An attractive collec- 
tion was formed of the elegant as well as useful pro- 
ducts of industry ; and, to lend enchantment to its 
purpose, the fairest and noblest ladies of the land, by 






their presence, as managers and saleswomen, imparted 
a witchery to the scene, gratifying as it was in its ori- 
ginal, unsophisticated intention. 

The noble example thus offered to the world by the 
wealthy and high-born of the polished circles of Paris, 
was not lost upon England and America. They instantly 
adopted it, as an admirable mode of collecting funds to 
relieve the distressed, and offer consolation to the 
afflicted. Accordingly, within the past half century, 
bazaars, in support of the claims of those in need of 
charity, have been usual and regular, and people have 
flocked to them with almost the eagerness with which 
they would go to a theatre or a concert. 

The principle having been thus pleasantly establish- 






ed, that exhibitions, on a large scale, of articles for 
sale, to raise funds for beneficent purposes, only re- 
quired good management to be successful, it was re- 
served for the French to enlarge and extend the idea to 
an exposition of the useful, beautiful, and instructive 
in art, science, and manufactures. The first " great" 
exhibition was held in Paris, under the auspices of 
Louis Philippe. England followed closely behind in 
this novel attempt to blend amusement with instruc- 
tion, while appealing to the warmer instincts of our 
nature in behalf of those least able to help themselves. 
But in adopting the idea in its new form, they made it 
more practical. They gave some permanent and pro- 
ductive power to the fruits of its success. 







[VIEW OF THE DUBLIN EXHIBITION PALACE.] 

Engraved for the New York Journal, by J. D. Felter. 



The Irish Industrial Exhibition is already triumph- 
antly successful. It is held in the capital city of Ire- 
land, which occupies one of the finest sites in Europe. 
Few cities can boast so handsome a situation as Dub- 
lin. A beautiful river flows through it, and in its 
architecture and design it is bolder — is spread over 
comparatively a larger surface — than the majority of 
the cities in Great Britain. 

The building in which this display of enterprise and 
the world's industry is held, has been erected in Mer- 
rion Square, and, as will be seen from our illustration, 
is bold and striking in outline as well as proportions. 
The roof swells upwards into imposing domes — the 
central one especially so, for it is a hundred feet higher 
than the two longitudinal ones, and is composed of 
twelve semicircular ribs of timbers, each weighing up- 
wards of seven tons, and spanning a hall twenty-eight 
feet wider than the transept of the London Crystal Pa- 
lace of 1861 . The other domes — if domes they may be 
termed — have central skylights, twenty-five feet in 
breadth, extending the whole length of the halls which 
they cover. The exterior dimensions of the building are 
425 feet in breadth, and 470 feet in depth ; so that the 
basement portion approaches nearly to a square. The 
total height from the pavement of Merrien Square to 
the top of the central dome, is nearly three hundred 
feet. Taken altogether, it is a handsome looking 
building, and does credit to all who have been con- 
cerned in its erection. 

The interior arrangements nearly correspond with 
those of its great predecessor. The building is divided 



into halls or courts, and some idea may be formed of 
the size of some of them, when we mention that the 
machinery hall is 450 feet in length. The other 
courts are devoted to raw materials of all kinds — espe- 
cially the natural productions of Ireland ; to sculpture, 
comprising casts of finely and curiously engraved 
crosses, which have lain for centuries in grave-yards ; 
and to the fine arts. Among the gems and jewellery 
exhibited, is an assemblage of those costly relics of 
remote ages, when the arts of the lapidary and gold- 
smith flourished in Ireland. The department of manu- 
factures is peculiarly rich. All the large cities of the 
continent have contributed, and British and Irish skill 
and taste will once more be contrasted with that of 
continental Europe. We may mention that the 
Emperor and Empress of the French have been 
exceedingly liberal to the Exhibition, and that America 
has not forgotten the land that has supplied her soil 
with so many stalwart sons and blooming daughters. 

For Ireland, we sanguinely anticipate the very best 
results from her metropolitan feast of industry and 
intellect. It will introduce her people to a knowledge 
of other countries and other modes of thought ; it will 
show them Ireland as she really is, one of the richest 
countries on the nice of the earth ; it will spur on 
their energies to greater attempts to possess those 
riches ; it will show them that the inexhaustible mine 
of wealth lying untouched beneath their feet, to be 
useful, must be diligently and industriously gathered ; 
it will assist in destroying local prejudices, from the 
number of friendships that must inevitably be formed 



during the existence of the exhibition ; create not only 
a feeling, but a deep intellectual impression, that peace 
and industry go hand-in-hand ; and this being carried 
to fire-sides, and village festivals, and town meetings, 
will not— cannot fail to stir up the warm Irish heart to 
impulses which will long survive the glowing moment 
in which they were born. 



To the memory of Wellington a noble monument is 
to be erected. It is a magnificent school in which the 
children of army officers are to be addmitted free. The 
subscriptions for the purpose are headed by the Queen, 
and already the required sum is nearly attained. 



In the Rouen Museum of Antiquities is exhibited 
duly labelled and catalogued, the heart of Richard 
Cceur de Lion. It appears that a few years since, in 
repairing the old cathedral of Rouen, the heart was 
found embalmed and enclosed in a vase. From this 
vase it was unceremoniously removed to its present 
position _ 

One of the luxuries at this season is sea-bathing. 
To be amphibious, is at present the prevailing epide- 
mic. Nothing can be more delightful than a smooth, 
shelving beach, a fine rolling surf, and no better sport 
than to have it rolling and tumbling over you. 



When a young couple are seen visiting a " Cheap 
Furniture Mart," you may interpret it into a pretty 
fair sign that " the happy day" is not for distant. 
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AMERICA* SCENES AHB INCIDENTS. 

HO. XI. 

Thb residence of the Chief Magistrate of this great 
Republic mast always be an object of warm interest, 
not only to the American citizen, but to the stranger 
who comes among us, with all his prejudices and 



predilections, fresh from the domain of monarchy and 
monarchical institutions. No great credit would 
accrue to our institutions if they were judged by the 
narrow criterion of the palace in which their head is 
lodged. Instead of a magnificent structure which 
should be an honor to the skill of our architects, as 



well as to the munificence of the government, we 
have a comparatively small and plain building, of no 
exterior pretensions, and our readers can judge of the 
interior by the illustration of the East, or grand recep- 
tion room, which we give below. To the*best of our 
recollection no representation of this apartment has 




GRAND RECEPTION BOOK OF THE WHITE HOUSE AT WASHINGTON. 

Drawn expressly for the New York Journal, from an Original Sketch, by John R. Chapin, and Engraved by N. 



Orr. 



ever been offered to the public, and now that the 
entire mansion is undergoing extensive alterations we 
have judged it to be a fit time to engrave it for the 
readers of the Jouknal, and thus preserve a likeness 
of what the East Room was. 

A glance at the engraving will give a better idea of 
it than any description we can offer. The room is 84 
feet long by about 60 wide, and has six windows — 
three front and back — besides the large one, which 
looks out upon Pennsylvania Avenue and the Capitol. 
The door nearest the eye on the right opens into the 
hall, while the large double door next beyond opens 
into an anti-room, where guests are received previous 
to entering the larger room. Beyond this is a smaller 
door opening into the Cabinet room, which is beauti- 
fully furnished in green and gold. What is rather 
remarkable, there is no work of art in any of the rooms. 
This is the more to be regretted, as, if anywhere, the 
production of our artists ought to be found surround- 
ing our nation's Chief Magistrate. 



A monumxht to the American citizens and soldiers 
who died in the prison ships on Long Island during the 
Revolution, is to be erected in Trinity churchyard. It 
is to be in the style of the monumental crosses in 
Europe, and will conform in general appearance to 
the architecture of the church. The height will be 
about seventy feet. 



Shade Trees. 

Thirb are certain of our streets upon which the 
sun pours at almost all hours with a broad glare, and 
beats upon the. unprotected pedestrian who traverses 
them as if nothing short of his dissolution could sa- 
tisfy its burning desire. Why it is that the good citi- 
zens, whose houses line these streets, do not cultivate 
trees for the sake of their grateful and cooling shade, 
we are puzzled to know. Certainly one would think 
that their domicile would be all the pleasanter thus 
protected from the sun, aside from the sweet fragrance 
which they bestow upon the air, and the natural beau- 
ty they would possess. Besides, ingenuity cannot 
invent a more beautiful ornament wherewith to grace 
our city than shade trees. It would be a blessing if 
every street could become canopied by interlacing 
branches. 

As we are on this subject, let us say one thing about 
the kind of trees that should be adopted for such pur- 
poses. With our people, everything is fashion, and 
the fashionable tree now is the alanthus. This tree* 
which, by the good sense of the government at Wash- 
ington, has been excluded from the public grounds of 
that city, is an abomination. Not that a few speci- 
mens would be at all objectionable, but somehow we 
have forgotten that there are any other varieties, and 
now wherever and whenever trees are set out, it is the 
alanthus, everlastingly the alanthus. This tree, when 



flowering, has a peculiar offensive odour, and is de- 
cidedly unwholesome. And as it attains to no great 
size, beauty, or age, it is in every way unfitted for the 
purpose for which it is used. Its advantage is, that it 
is hardy, and will grow where but few other trees could 
find nourishment. This is a great merit, we admit, to 
those who set down their trees in a bed of sand, wedge 
them around with paving stones, and then .with a 
charming simplicity of faith expect them to grow. 
Nothing but the alanthus could grow with such 
treatment, and they do so miserably. What we want 
for ornamental trees are the elm, the locust, the wil- 
low, and kindred trees. They grow slowly, but plant 
them, sir, and in the majestic beauty of their age, they 
will be as monuments of your taste, and objects where- 
by you shall be remembered gratefully. 



Macauuly's present position in England is an ex- 
ceedingly brilliant one. In the Commons his speeches 
are eliciting the most enthusiastic applause, ffhe 
fame that he is now winning as an orator, equals, if it 
does not excel, that which he won as an essayist and 
as a historian. No sooner is it known in the lobbies of 
the House that he is " up," than there is a general 
rush of the members to tne floors, and of spectators 
to the galleries, and the best speeches of Fox or Sheri- 
dan were not listened to more breathlessly than his 
brilliant, pointed, witty, learned, and gentleman-like 
efforts. At present, nis speeches are the London 
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CHTJBCH EDIFICES. 

The upper part of New York is dotted thickly with 
the most novel and picturesque church edifices. A 
marked improvement has of late years been made in 
this branch of architecture. The designs are generally 
quaint and irregular, and many of them of exceeding 
beauty. We observe, too, with gratification, that trail- 
ing vines upon them are more frequent than formerly ^ 
The woodbine is mostly cultivated for this purpose ; 
and we know of two or three churches whose whole 
sides, turrets, and towers are mantled with the rich 
green of this most beautiful vine. How much more 
appropriate are these structures compared with the 
Greek temples that it was the fashion to erect not 
many years since. Greek heathen temples for places of 
Christian worship ! Not very consistent. As for 
consistency, a marked example of that can be found in 
a Greek temple in this city from which springs a tall 
spire ! 

While upon this subject of church architecture we 
cannot refrain from relating an amusing story we have 
heard told of an uptown church. It appears that the 
design of the church in question was copied from an 
English one which had struck the fancy of the pastor 
during a European visit. The church is flanked by 
two square towers, one rising in full proportion and 
majesty, the other somewhat abbreviated in height, and 
tapering to a point, cone-like, with a covering of wood. 
No sooner was the edifice completed, and the vestry 
delighting in the quaint and novel design, when lo ! 
from the identical church in England from which this 
was modelled there comes to them a petition begging 
for assistance to enable them to complete their unf«i- 
ished structure. It appeared that the short tower, with 
its cone-shaped covering, was not the taste or the 
design of the architect, but simply the consequence of 
the poverty of the parish. 



vramm 

" A ka.n that hath friends must show himself friend- 
ly," says the inspired proverb ; and among the plea- 
sures of life, hallowed by many cherished associations, 
is that which is derived from the kindly and welcome 
visits of our friends. Nevertheless, it does sometimes 
happen that social intercourse is marred by slight cir- 
cumstances; and it may be that here and there a 
young and inexperienced visitor at the house of a 
friend will be none the worse for a gentle hint or two 
respecting this branch of social ceremony and morality. 

In the first place, dear reader, take care that your 
visits be well-timed. It is not always that our best 
friends desire our company. Therefore, don't pack up 
your carpet-bag, and start off, without a day's notice, 
or an hour's, and take your friend's house by storm, 
whether or not he can conveniently receive you. It 
may be that his time will be too valuable to him to be 
yielded even to friendship ; or that domestic afflictions 
or domestic arrangements may make a visit from you 
or any one else unseasonable ; or that the chamber you 
had calculated on occupying is pre-occupicd. In 
short, there are a hundred circumstances, which, in a 
changing world like ours, may reasonably mar the 
pleasure of a visit unexpectedly paid ; and though 
your friend may bo too much your friend, or too polite, 
to show discomposure at your sudden intrant, he may, 
nevertheless, and with reason, wish you had remained 
at home. 

Then again, if you cannot or will not conform to the 
habits and customs of your friend's household, if they 
be different from your own ; or if you have obstinate 
habits from which you will not, for a short time even, 
be divorced ; in either case your best plan will be to 
keep at home. For instance, and to put the case hy- 
pothetically, as highly improbable, but not quite im- 
possible, you maybe addicted to late rising, and by no 
means can be persuaded that a habit of breaking your 



fast, cither in bed or at a late hour in the forenoon, is 
one to be lightly eschewed. Now, whether you arc 
right or wrong is nothing to the purpose here ; but 
right or wrong, if your habit cannot be departed from, 
I do not see what business you can have in the house 
of a friend who chooses to have a family meal, called 
breakfast, at the hour of eight or nine in the morn- 
ing. I remember a very excellent friend of ours, 
whose visits at Old Harbour were always looked for 
with half-expressed dislike by my mother and sisters, 
just because of the trouble he gave in this simple mat- 
ter. Either all the day's arrangements had to be alter- 
ed, and ourselves rendered ravenous by waiting till ten 
o'clock for breakfast, or a second breakfast had to be 
prepared for our lay-a-bed visitor. It was only beara- 
ble in our friend, because of his counterbalancing ex- 
cellences and his rather advanced age; but I have 
heard of cases in which young men have been thus 
unreasonable. We pray you, reader, never to insult 
your friend by a breach of good manners so repugnant 
to propriety and common sense. I say again, if you 
cannot conform to his household rules, keep at home, 
unless he have given you a moral dispensation to set 
his rules at nought. 

As with times of rising, so with times of resting. 
Most men of regular habits have a fixed time at which 
they choose to go to bed. Your friend may be one of 
these ; and though it may seem to you an extraordina- 
ry thing, that a man in his own house, should like to 
leave his parlor for his bed-room at ten o'clock, I do 
not know that you, as his guest, have any business to 
compel him either to sit up till twelve, or to leave you 
to sit up alone. It may possibly bo true that you have 
no notion of going to bed so early ; but as you arc not 
compelled to sleep at all in your friend's house, your 
notions should, for the time, give place to his. 

It may be, reader, that at some time or otfcer you 
may bo the guest of a friend who, intent on' treating 
you hospitably, will be willing to stretch a little be- 
yond the bounds of ordinary prudence, in giving you a 
right hearty welcome. We strongly advise you, in 
such a case, and under such circumstances, to " put a 
knife to thy throat, if thou be a man given to appe- 
tite " "Restrain thyself, as it were with a sword 
hanging over thy head, from all excess. Let these 
words, 'Take heed, lest at any time your hearts be 
overcharged with surfeiting and drunkenness, and so 
that day come upon you unawares,' be a knife to thy 
throat. Rather be so abstemious that thy craving ap- 
petite will begin to cry out, than indulge thyself in 
voluptuousness." 

"As to friends," writes one* who knew what he 
was writing about, "they will say nothing to you; 
they will offer you indulgence under their roofs ; but 
the more ready you are to accept of their offers, and, 
in fact, the better taste you discover, the less they will 
like you, and the sooner they will find means of shak- 
ing you off ; for besides the cost which you occasion 
them, people do not like having critics sitting in judg- 
ment on their bottles and dishes. Watcr-dnnkcrs arc 
laughed at ; but it has always seemed to me that they 
are amongst the most welcome of guests, and that, 
too, though the host be by no means of a niggardly 
turn. Your notorious 4 lovers of good cheer' are, on 
the contrary, not to be invited without due reflection ; 
to entertain one of them is a serious business ; and as 
people are not apt voluntarily to undertake such pieces 
of business, the well-known * lovers of good eating 
and drinking' are left generally to enjoy it by them- 
selves, and at their own expense. 

One more hint, and I have done. Avoid treachery. 
Those who enter a friend's house as visitors, should 
not remain in it as spies, or go away from it as tra- 
duceiis. Don't be among those " busybodies .in other 
men's matters" who canno? or will not be beholden to 
a friend's hospitality, without returning evil for good, 
by making sport of that friend's peculiarities, or retail- 
ing petty scandal concerning himself or his family, or 
abusing his confidence to his injury. If you have 
" itching ears" and a nimble tongue, keep yourself to 
yourself; don't give yourself a chance of perpetrating 
mischief which no after repentance will repair. I 
could say a good deal on this subject, "but a word 
to the wise is enough," and I have reached the end of 
my paper before I have got to the end of my theme. 
Therefore, dear reader, as a loving and welcome visi- 
tor, and before you tire of my company, I, for this 
time, shake you heartily by the hand, and say Fare- 
well. 

* Coobett. 
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BAIN IN THE CITY. 

Patter, patter, patter, down comes the city shower, 
on dusty and heated pavements ; gleefully the willow 
trees shake out their long, green tresses, and make 
their toilets in the little mirror pools beneath. The 
little child runs out, with outspread palm, to catch the 
cool and pearly drops. The weary laborer, drawing a 
long, grateful breath, bares the flushed brow of toil ; 
boyhood, with bare and adventurous foot, wades 
through gutter rivers forgetful of birch, and bread and 
butter. Ladies skutter tiptoe, with uplifted skirts, to 
the shelter of some friendly omnibus ; gentlemen, in 
the independent consciousness of corduroys, take their 
time, and umbrellas, while the poor jaded horses shake 
their sleek sides, but do not say neigh to their im- 
promtu shower bath. 

The little sparrows twitter their thanks from the 
dripping eaves, circling the piazza, then laving their 
speckled breasts at the little lakelets in the spout. 
Old Towser lies with his nose to the door mat sniffing 
" the cool," with the philosophy of Diogenes. 
Petrarch sits in the parlor with his Laura, too happy 
when some vivid lightning flash gives him an excuse 
for close quarters. Grandpapa puts on his spectacles, 
walks to the window, and taking a look at the sur- 
charged clouds says, " how this rain will make the 
corn grow." The old maid opposite sets out a single 
geranium, scraggy as herself, invoking some double 
blossoms. Forlorn experimenter ! even a spinster's 
affections must centre somewhere. 

See that little pianofore mariner stealing out, with 
one eye on the nursery window, to navigate his paste- 
board boat in the street pools. There's a flash of sun- 
shine ! What a glorious rainbow ! The little fellow 
tosses his arms aloft, and gazes at it. Ten to one, the 
little Yankee, instead of admiring its gorgeous splen- 
dor, is wishing he could invert it for a swing, and 
seizing it at both ends, sweep through the stars with 
it. Well, it is nothing new for a child to like " the 
milky way." 

Fair weather again ! piles of heavy clouds are drifting 
by, leaving the clear blue sky as serene as when "the 
morning stars first sang together." Nature's gems 
sparkle lavishly en glossy leaf, and swaying branch, 
on bursting bud and flower ; while the bow of peace 
melts gently and imperceptibly away, Lke the dying 
saint into the light of heaven. 

Oh, earth is gloriously fair ! Alas ! that the trail of 
the serpent be over it all ! 

Fawny Feen. 



We do not think that the view from the Latting 
Towerls equal to the one from Trinity church steeple. 
It is true that from the tower the view takes in a 
picture From this latter point you look down upon 
the rivers that appear almost at your feet, silvering in 
the sunlight, and thick with swiftly speeding vessels. 
The whole expanse of the bay, with its noble indented 
shores, is before you on one side, and the busy throb- 
bing city on the other. You look down also upon Broad- 
way, and can survey its entire length with all its life 
and animation. From the Tower, the city only appears 
a mass of chimneys and roofs. Beneath you is the 
Crystal Palace beautiful in "dizziness of distance," 
but there is not that concentration of many objects, 
and places of interest within a brief space as at 
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Contributed to the New York Journal. 
LOVED AND LOST. 

Ill the dark still hours of midnight, 

When the weary of earth are still, 
I Tiew on the disc of Remembrance 

Scene* that causeth my heart to thrill. 
Away in the shadowy distance. 

With cradle, and rattle, and toy, 
And a dear little white foot all shoeless, 

Lies the pride of the boats— my boy. 
Beside htm, with childish laughter, 

Stands another, with curly hair, 
That steals o'er her neck and shoulders, 

And over her forehead fair : 
And forth from her long dark lashes, 

That shadow a rosy cheek, 
Peeps a dark Mae eye full oT frolic, 

Even more than her arched lips speak : 
And near, with fairy-ltkc motion. 

Moves Zue. my firstling— my joy, 
Pet Zue and Ida, the beauty — 

And the darling, my own baby boy. 

Strewn around are the gay autumn flowers. 

Chrysanthemums, aster and all ; 
And cold blows the wind of November, 

And fast the bright rain-drops fall ; 
And still in his cherub-like beauty, 

Free alike from both sorrow and pain, 
Lies the darling — no warmth from my bosom 

Can arouse him to action again. 

I bowed 'neath the mountain of sorrow 

That avalanched down on my heart, 
Crushing, and bruising, and tearing, 

Each joy of my nature apart. 
I asked not of Friendship her murmurs 

Of sympathy pure and sincere ; 
What eared I, the wing of the angel 

Of Death overshadowed me here. 

One day in the dreary winter, 

When twilight was gathering around 
The folds of her star-gemmed curtain 

To shadow the frozen ground, 
I sal in my tearful anguish. 

And told of that land above, 
Where my nestling had fled in autumn 

To dwell with the God of love. 
Outspake then my darling Ida, 

While her eyes seemed filled with Joy, 
" Mamma, may I go Heaven 

And live with your baby boy T 
And, mamma, do you remember 

How he stood by my little chair, 
And kissed me over and over. 

And played with my curly hair f 
Oh, baby was full of mischief. 

And his eyes were roguish and bins ; 
Mamma, he has gone to Heaven, 

May 1 not to ueaven go too 7" 

Days rolled away, and the spring time 

Came on with its gentle showers, 
Loosing the frosty fetters 

That bound down the beautiful flowers ; 
But my Ida lay moaning and writhing, 

On her couch, in fever and pain : 
Oh ! never, earth's lovely flowers, 

8hall my darling gather again. 

They parted the spring's first flowers. 

And laid her adown to sleep 
Close by her baby brother, 

While we could only weep ; — 
Not that her sorrows were ended, 

That her crown of light was won,— » 
But that ws were weary watchers 

Afar from the Father's throne. 

When the shadows of even deepen 

And the rose leaves by zephyrs are stirred, 
I hear 4 low flute-like murmur, 

It sounds not like streamlet or bird. 
And, with wet eyes upturned, I listen. 

Catching sounds from a purer sphere, 
Gentle voices that whisper " mother, 

Oh, come to us, mother dear. 
Bare amaranth flowers are blooming , 

Earth hath not one so fair ; 
Time is one circle of gladness, 

Without a sorrow or care ; 
And shapes of Immortal beauty 

Throng this bright world of Love z 
Come to the angel's home, mother, 

Come to our home above." 

And oft in the shadowy distance 

Two little hands appear, 
Beckoning me on, and upward, 

Away to another sphere. 
And I wait in tearful anguish 

For the loosing of life's chain. 
When my spirit, freed from earth's fetters, 

Shall greet my lost ones again. 

Mas. N. On*. 



LOVE. 



Tho* Love and Song may fail, alas ! 

To keep lift's clouds away, 
At least twill make them lighter pass 

Or gild them if they stay. 

If ever care his discord flings 
O'er life's enehsnted strain, 

Let Love but gently touch the strings, 
Twill all be sweet again. 



GIUDETTA-A SOMAK TALE. 

ONE of my young friends, a talented artist, had be- 
come inspired with a profound sentiment of at- 
tachment to a young peasant girl of Albano, named 
Giudetta, who came sometimes to Rome to offer her 
classic head as a model to the pencils of our most skil- 
ful painters. Tho ingenious grace of the child of the 
mountains, the beautiful and candid expression of her 
features, had rendered her the object of a species of 
worship among our artists, which the admirable re- 
serve of her conduct in her station of life wholly justi- 
fied. 

From the very day that my friend A appeared 

to take a pleasure in seeing her, Giudetta left Rome 
no moro ; Albano, its fins lake, its delightful scenery, 
were exchanged for a small and obscure chamber 
which she oceupicd in the Transtevere with the wife 
of a poor artizan, whose children she took care of. 

Pretexts were never wanting for her to make fre- 
quent visits to the studio of her bello Inglese. One 
day I found her there, A was seated gravely be- 
fore his ease), pencil and pal let te in hand ; Giudetta 
crouched at his feet like a spaniel at those of hib mas- 
ter, watched his every look with intensity of interest, 
now listening with suspended breath to his every 
word, then rising with a bound to place herself oppo- 
site to him, contemplated him with delight, and threw 
herself on his neck in fits of convulsive laughter, 
wholly lost to all reflection of disguising from me her 
mad affection. 

To Bhow thus to me her happiness — to me — I who 
had loved as madly, who saw myself in Giudetta, and 
to whom the sight made my fatal isolation more cruel- 
ly felt ! " Alone, alone !" I again said to myself, as 
when in St. Peter's, " alone in the world, without a 
heart!" My eyes became dim, I felt the muscles of 
my chest begin to swell — I hurried out. Who would 
have told me then, that there is such a thing as jus- 
tice! 

For several months the happiness of the young 
Albanese was without a cloud ; but jealousy, that bane 
to human felicity, came at length to blight it. Doubts, 

cruel doubts were awakened in the mind of A 

upon the fidelity of Giudetta ; from that moment he 
closed his door upon her and obstinately refused to see' 
her. Giudetta, struck with a mortal blow by this sud- 
den rupture, gave herself up to the most abject despair. 

In the hope of meeting A , she would sometimes 

wait for him on the promenade of Zincia, from rise to 
set of sun ; she refused all consolation, and became in 
her manner and language more gloomy and abrupt. I 
had already uselessly endeavored to soothe her mind ; 
whenever I met her, her mournful countenance, here- 
tofore so radiant with love and beauty, bowed down 
and bathed in tears, filled me with grief, and I could 
only turn away my eyes and retire, with a sigh of 
compassion. One day, however, I met her walking 
with extraordinary agitation near the banks of the 
Tiber, on an elevated precipice called Poussin's Walk. 

"Well, Giudetta! where are you going?" No 
answer was returned. " You will not answer me T" 
Still she replied not. " As I Itve you shall go no fur- 
ther, I foresee you are about to commit some act of 
rashness " 

" Ah ! do you not know that he will see me no 
more — that he no longer loves me — that he believes I 
deceive him 1 Can I live after that \ No, I go to drown 
myself!" 

Upon this she uttered the most heart rending cries, 
I saw her cast herself upon the earth, writhing with 
anguish, and uttering imprecations against the vile 
authors of her misfortunes, till, when worn out with 
suffering, I besought her, on my knees, to promise me 
that she would subdue her agony, and become tranquil 
until the next day, engaging myself solemnly to make 
a last attempt on her behalf with the inflexible A . 

" Listen, then, my poor Giudetta, I will see him this 
night ; I will tell him all that your unfortunate pas- 
sion and the pity which it inspires me with can sug- 
gest to obtain his forgiveness. Come, Giudetta, to- 
morrow morning to my lodgings, I will then let you 
know the result of my endeavors, and what it is neces- 
sary you should do to regain his final confidence. 
Should I not succeed, as there will then' be effectually 
nothing better for'you to do— the Tiber is still there." 

" Oh ! Signor, you are kind, I will do what you re- 
quire ;" and a ray of hope, illumined like the light- 
ning's flash her mournful face — in that moment I 
would have given worlds to have restored happiness to 
her writhing heart, to have been the object of an affec- 



tion deep, ovcrwhc.ming as I had felt and understood 
so painfully, such as alone could suffice to me, such as 
I miijht never meet, to give again as wildly back. 

That evening in effect, I took A aside ; I related 

to him the agonizing scene I had witnessed, entreat- 
ing him to grant the unfortunate creature an interview 
which alone could save her. «* Seek," said I, " some 
more efficient and correct information; I wilt wager 
my right hand, my existence, you are now making her 
the victim cither of error or designing villany. Be- 
sides, if all my arguments are unavailing," and I look- 
ed at him sarcastically ; " as an artist, I can assuro 
you that her despair is the most admirable effect you 
ever beheld, and one of the most dramatic things ima- 
ginable ; take a sketch of her, if only as an object of 
art." 

" Come, come, you plead so well," he replied, with a * 
warmth that he never evinced but when the interest of 
his art was concerned, " that I yield — I will see in two 
hours hence some one who can throw the clearest light 
upon this ridiculous affair. If the key is not in my 
door, it will be a sign that my suspicions are well- 
founded, then, I beg you never more to mention the 
matter. Now let us speak of something else ; how do 
you liko my new studio !" 

" Incomparably better than the old one, but tho view 
is not so fine from the window ; in your place, I should 
have kept the garret, were it only to see the Cross of 
St. Peter's and tho Tomb of Adrian." 

14 Oh ! there you are again in the clouds ; by-the-by, 
talking of clouds, let me li^ht my cigar. Well, now 
I'm off to make those inquiries. Good evening ; tell 
your protege," said he, with a look of peculiar and 
searching cast, " of my final resolution. I am curious 
to see who is the dupe." The next morning Giudetta 
came very early to my lodgings : I was yet asleep ; 
she was at first afraid to interrupt my repose ; but, 
boiling with impatience, she seized a guitar, and 
struck three cords, which awoke me. On turning 
round in my bed, I perceived her standing near my 
pillow, overcome with emotion. Heavens! How 
beautiful she looked ! Hope beamed upon her ravish- 
ing face, through the brown tinge of her complexion I 
saw her impassioned blush; she trembled in every 
limb. 

" Well, Giudetta, I think and hope he will- receive 
you ; if the key is in his door, it is a token that he for- 
gives you ; if he is worthy of Buch a love he will, 
and—" 

The poor girl interrupted me with a cry of joy, 
threw herself upon my hand, kissed it with transport, 
sighed deeply, sobbed, and precipitated herself out of 
my room, bestowing upon me, by way of thanks, a 
smile so exquisitely sweet in its expression that it 
seemed to illumine my very being with its enchant- 
ment. Some hours after I had risen, A entered 

my room, and in a cold, grave tone of voice, said to 
me, " You are right, I have discovered my error ; but 
why is sho not come, then ? I awaited her." 

41 What, not come I Why, she left here this morn- 
ing, half mad with the hope I had given her. She 
must have been at yonr place five minutes afterwards." 

44 1 have not seen her ; and, nevertheless, I left the 
key in my door." 

"Good God! I forgot to tell her that you had 
changed your studio. She must have gone to your 
rooms on the fourth story, not knowing that you were 
on the first. Away ! let us run !" 

We rushed to the upper story of A 's house. 

The door of the room was locked ; in the panel was 
deeply fixed the silver spada which Giudetta wore in 

her hair, and which A recognised with horror ; it 

was the one he had presented to her. We ran to the 
Transtevere — she was not there ; to her own lodging 
— neither was she there ; to the Tiber ; to Poussin's 
Walk ; wo inquired of every person whom we me*>r- 
no one had seen her. At length we heard voices in 
violent altercation. . . . We reached the spot 
whence the noise proceeded. . . . Two herdsmen 
were fighting for the white fazzoletto of Giudetta 
which the unhappy Albanese had torn from her head 
and cast on the ground before precipitating herself, 
into tho rolling Tiber. 

In the knowledge of God is the only true wisdom ; 
in the service of Sod, the only true freedom ; in the 
love of God, the only true felicity : and these are all 
so vast, that though they have their seed-time on 
earth, room for the harvest can be found only in hea- 
ven and eternity. 

niqiti7Pr1hy\^()()vK 
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WOXAH. | THE VOLUNTEER AHD THE BEGTJLAB. 

There is a beauty in the helplessness of woman. The clinging trust which The Regular in this anecdote, from Baron MufHing's Passages from my Life, 
searches for extraneous support is graceful and touching — timidity is the attribute is an orderly-officer, captured by Marshal Blucher, and Bitting at dinner with him 
of her sex ; but to herself it is not without its dangers, its inconveniences, and in the castle of Brienne, while it was cannonaded by the French army. " The 
its Bufferings. Her first effort at comparative freedom is bitter enough ; for the usual cheerfulness reigned during the dinner. Some French balls went through 
delicate mind shrinks from every unaccustomed contact, and the warm and gush- the castle. The field-marshal made excuses to bis guest, and directed an officer 
ing heart closes itself, like the sensitive plant, at every approach. Man may atsof his guard to take him to a safe place to finish bis dinner ; but the French officer 
once determine his position, and assert his place — Woman has hers to seek — and declared, that he found himself in too good company to leave them. There was, 
alas ! I fear me, that however she may appear to turn a calm brow and a quiet lip amongst the guests, a man who, as a volunteer defender of his country, was not a 
to the crowd through which she makes her way, that heart throbs, and that lip soldier by profession, and was so incommoded by the noise of the balls, and the 
quivers to the last ; until, like a wounded bird, she can once more wine her way to cracking of the falling panels in the walls over our head, that he kept changing 
the tranquil home, where the drooping head will be fondly raised, and the flutter- 'color, and moving his chair here and there, as if he wished to avoid the falling-in 
ing heart laid to rest. The dependence of women in the common affairs of life of the ceiling. As all eyes were directed on this restless person, the field-marshal 



is, nevertheless, rather the 
effect of custom than neces- 
sity ; we have many and bril- 
liant proofs that, where need 
is, she can be sufficient to her- 
self, and play her part in the 
great drama of existence with 
credit, if not with comfort. 
The yearnings of her solitary 
spirit, the outjrushings of her 
shrinking sensibility, the crav- 
ings of her alienated heart, are 
indulged only in the quiet 
holiness of her solitude. The 
world sees not, guesses not, the 
conflict ; and in the ignorance 
of others, lies her strength. 
The secret of her weakness is 
hidden in the depths of her 
own bosom ; and she moves 
on, amid the heat and hurry 
of existence, and with a seal 
set upon her nature, to be 
broken only by fond and loving 
hands, or dissolved in the tears 
of recovered home affection. 

Danger of beauty. — In the 
first attempt made by Mary 
Queen of Scots to escape from 
her imprisonment inLochleven 
castle, she disguised herself as 
a laundress, with whom she 
had changed clothes; and when 
seated in the boat, and putting 
off from shore, she was dis- 
covered by lifting her hand to 
her head. The extreme beauty 
of her hand, with its whiteness, 
discovered her at once, and she 
was carried back to her cham- 
ber in bitterness and tears. 
• 

THE OOCHIH CHINA FOWLS, 
This well-known breed of Fowls (of which we have 
the pleasure of presenting a fine illustration to our 
readers in this number) was first introduced into 
Europe about fire years since, and into this country at 
a somewhat later period. In the admirable " Poultry 
Book " of Mr. Bennett, we find some interesting items 
respecting them : — 

" This variety of fowl so far surpasses, both in size 
and power, all that we have ever yet seen in the shape 
of poultry, as to have led many persons not conversant 
with zoology, on first viewing them, to refer them to 
the family of Bustards. They are, however, genuine 
poultry. Their general color is rich, glossy brown, 
or deep bay ; on the breast is a marking of a blackish 
color, and of the shape of a horse-shoe ; the comb is 
of a medium size, serrated, but not deeply so, and the 
wattles are double. Besides their size, however, these 
fowls possess other distinctive characteristics, among 
which the most striking is that the wing is jointed, so 
that the posterior half can, at pleasure, be doubled up, 
and brought forward between the anterior half and the 
body. The birds can do this at pleasure, and the ap- 
pearance the manoeuvre imparts to their form has pro- 
cured for them the title of * ostrich fowl.' The flesh is 
white and delicate. The eggs laid by the hen of this 
variety are large, of a chocolate color, and possess a 
very delicate flavor. They are prolific, frequently lay- 
ing two and occasionally three eggs on the same day, 
and within a few moments of each other. 

" The legs of both sexes are of reddish-yellow, some- 
times, especially in the cocks, decidedly red ; more so 
than any other variety. The combs are single, serrated, 
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[a group of cochins.] 

and of a good size in the cocks, moderate in the hens ; 
thin wattles ; no top-knots ; legs very heavily feather- 
ed ; bones not large, and consequently but little offal ; 
wings very small, and when young carried on the back, 
but subsequently let down a little ; tail, not appearing 
till between the fourth and fifth month, short, well 
supported, not much compressed, measuring some five 
inches laterally behind, near the root, and no long 
weeping feathers. This is regarded as somewhat cha- 
racteristic, as well as its being of a darker color than 
the general plumage. In the female the tail is not so 
short and stumpy as in the Shangae, nor quite so well 
supported as in the Cochin cock. As regards the 
form of the wing, which some make characteristic, it is 
unquestionably folded up more than in most other East 
Indja breeds, but not so as to be placed back at the butt 
of the wing. 

" So far as my observation goes, the best specimens 
of the varieties of south-eastern fowls have, in a good 
degree, the same peculiarities of wing, perhaps owing 
to crossing previously or subsequently to importation, 
or because tney are ail from a common stock. 

" Size. — There is considerable disproportion, as is 
the case with all thorough-bred fowls, between the size 
of the cocks and the hens. I have a choice cock, 
above the ordinary average, which, when full grown, 
and in condition, will weigh down some thirteen or 
fourteen pounds. I have also a few pullets, equally as 
pure blood, but which will not exceed nine pounds. 
A fair average weight, for fowls of this variety, as 
usually bred by farmers, might be set down at from 
seventeen to twenty pounds per pair." 

Enormous prices are now obtained, in many in- 
stances, for this breed of fowls, as appears by the fol- 



cailea to him across the table ; 
*Does this castle belong to 
you ?' « To me ! No. 1 4 Then 
you may be quite easy; the 
castle is solidlv built, the cost 
of repairs will not be con- 
siderable, and, at any rate, 
you will not have to pay for 
them !" 

Consequences of giving ad- 
vice. — The friendship of two 
oung ladies, though appa- 
rently founded upon the rock 
of eternal attachment, termi- 
nated in the following man- 
ner : " My dearest Jane, I do 
not think your figure suited 
for dancing, and as a sincere 
friend, I advise you to refrain 
from it in future. " The other, 
naturally affected by such un- 
solicited candor, replied, ** I am 
very much obliged to you, my 
dear, for your advice ; this 
proof of your friendship de- 
mands some return ; I would 
as sincerely recommend you 
to relinquish your singing, as 
some of your upper notes ac- 
tually resemble the squallings 
of the feline race." The re- 
sult of this precipitancy was, 
that the advice of neither was 
followed ; the one continued 
to sing, and the other to 
dance ; but they never met as 
friends. 

If Momus had made a win- 
dow in my breast, I would have 
made a shutter to it. 



lowing, one of many similar paragraphs, which we find 
in our exchanges : — - 

" One hundred and seventy-six chickens, of the 
Cochin China, Shanghai, and other rare breeds, have 
been sold at auction at New-Orleans for $1,572,55. 



TEA-TABLE TALK. 

A lady has nearly ruined her husband by the enor- 
mous prices she has been giving for Cochin-China 
fowls. The poor fellow is always pointed at in the 
neighborhood, so the story goes, «s the " Cochin- 
China-pecked husband." 

A gentleman at a party, where table-turning was the 
principal amusement of the evening, upon hearing that 
the power of turning mainly depended on the will, in- 
stantly recommended his wife, as he " begged to assure 
the company she had a very strong one, and he had 
never known anything able to resist it." 

A Hint to Paeents.— " Dear mother," said a deli- 
cate little girl, "I have broken your china vase" 
" Well, you are a naughty, troublesome little thing, 
always in mischief; go up stairs till Isend for you. ' 
And this was a mother's answer to the tearful little 
culprit, who had struggled with and conquered tempta- 
tion to tell a falsehood to screen the fault. With a 
disappointed, disheartened look the child obeyed ; and 
at that moment was crushed in her little heart the 
sweet flower of truth, perhaps never again in after 
years to be revived to lift. Oh, what were a thousand 
va sesmcomparisy^^^QQQ^ 
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FACETIA. 
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An Incident. — A rather Terdant youth from far in 
the interior was, the other day, lounging through oar 
streets, hearing the music, looking at the ladies, 
and seeing the eights in general — bearing himself amid 
all these temptations as straight as a sappling and as 
independent as a wood-sawyer. In 
the course of his peregrinations he 
passed one of the large hardware 
stores, and spied on the outside a sign 
of " Japanned Waiters for Sale." 
The sign attracted country's notice, 
and he straightway walked in and 
began examining the wares displayed 
through the store. Finally he march 
ed up to one of the clerks, approxi- 
mating his mouth to the clerk's ear, 
and in a confidential tone requested 
to be shown " them air Jepan nig- 
gers." 

" Japan niggers !" exclaimed the 
clerk ; " I don't understand you .'* 

" Don't understand me * Wal, 
now I think that is cuttmg it nyther 
fat, stranger. Hevn't you got a board 
out the door thar painted, 'Japan 
Waiters for Sale V" 

" Oh, yes — no—yes, not exactly/* 
stammered the clerk, catching a 
glimpse of country's troubles , " this 
is what you mean ; this is a Japan 
waiter," handing him one from the 
counter. 

Country opened his eyes like an 
owl, and surveyed first the waiter and 
then the clerk. Finally, however, he 
broke out with — 

44 Zounds and split shingles ! If 
this ain't a sell ! I wouldn't her Bill 
Moody know it for a dollar. Look 
here, stranger," as soon as he could 
catch breath, " them things are called 
tea-trays up in our diggins. I reck- 
oned you had to sell some of them 
fellers the papers say the English 
buy in Ghiner and carry to Cuba to 
work. These ere won't do." 

And he left. 



We really cannot profess to understand the mystery 
of spirit-rapping ; but we have seen several authenti- 
cated cases in which a devotion to spirits has caused 
many to be without a rap. 

A Line Suggested bt the New Bonnet Season. 
— The best Hydraulic Press is your wife's tears. 







AS AGREEABLE 8UB8TITDTK 
PRETTY GIRL.— "Oh, yes! To be sure* I was engaged far the next Schottische 
with yon, Mr. Bins*. But I'm so very tired that I'm sure you'll be a dear 
natured man, and excuse me ; and here's Miss Bumps will dance with you " 



Troublesome " Times.'*— Mr. Charles Matthews has written to the Times, to ex- 
plain that the furniture and costly effects which were advertised to be sold by the 
BherifT, are not his, but those of another Charles Matthews. The manager says : " I 
have no objection to be ' used up ' as often as needs be. I will even confess to 
being sometimes ' hard up.' But I have a decided objection to being * sold up. 1 " 



Painful but Laughable. — In " Notes of an Army 
Surgeon " we find the following : 

"I remember one day in making my hospital rounds, 
a patient just arrived presented an amputated forearm, 
and in doing so could hardly restrain a broad laugh ; 
the titter was constantly on his face. 

" ' What is the matter 1 This does not strike me as 
a subject of laughter.' 

44 4 It is not, Doctor ; but excuse 
me ; I lost my arm in so funny a way 
that I still laugh when I look at it.' 

" * What way V 

" ' Our first sergeant wanted shav- 
ing, and got me to attend to it, as I 
am a corporal. We went together 
in front of his tent ; I had lathered 
him, held his nose, and was just 
about applying the razor, when a 
cannon ball came, and that was the 
last I saw of his head and my arm. 
Excuse me for laughing so, Doctor, 
but I never saw such a thing before.' 

" This scene occurred during the 
siege of Fort Erie." 

A Question foe a Debating So- 
ciety. — Whether, in the event of Mr. 
Sands being subject, like Amina, to 
fits of somnambulism, it would be 
likely that he would walk in his sleep 
head downwards with his feet on the 
ceiling! 

The Aet of Conveesation. — 
Frenchmen are good talkers; En- 
glishmen good listeners. It is rarely 
you meet with a Frenchman who can 
listen as well — or even half as well — 
as he can talk. The two gifts may 
be combined in an Englishman, but 
in a Frenchman never. Your French- 
man may cease talking, he may allow 
you five minutes to have your say ; 
but then do not flatter yourself he is 
listening to you ; he is only thinking 
of what he shall say when you have 
finished. 

Problem in Table-Moving. — Is it 
possible to make an unsteady table 
turn over a new leaf 1 



A List of Indexes. — The following In- 
dexes have been compiled by a gentleman 
who is rather strong in that useful, but 
much-snubbed and little-read, department 
of literature. They are intended to keep in 
countenance the well-known " face," which 
is said to be " the Index of the mind." 

Cold Soup is the Index of a Bad Dinner. 

A Bang at the door is the Index of a 
Storm. 

A " button off," i« the sure Index of a 
Bachelor. / 

A popular singer is the Index of a cold. 

A bright Poker is the Index of a Cold 
Hearth. 

A Servant standing at the door is the In- 
dex of a Wasteful House. 

A Baby is the Index of a Kiss 

A Toast {after dinner) is the Index of 
Butter. 

Cold meat is, frequently, the Index of a 
Pudding. 

A favor is, more frequently, the Index of 
Ingratitude. 

A Governess is the Index of suffering, 
uncomplaining Poverty. 

A Youngee Son.— The blade of the " cold 
Shoulder." 

A traveller in Egypt called his Arab guide 
44 a son of a gun." " I am not a soldier !" 
was the grave response. 

Why is a watch-dog larger at night than 
he is in the morning t Because he is let 
out at night, and taken in in the morn- 
ing. 

woman's bights. 
When woman's rights are stirred s bit, 

The first reform she pitches on 
Is how she mar, without delay. 
Just draw a pair of breeches on. 



THE COCHIN-CHINA FANCY. 




"Wot'sthat Zekr 

"Wy, that's measter/s new fancy* Hain't 'e aramunt Blow'd! when 
fust I 'eard 'im crow, I thought 'twas a donkey a hollering out!" 



Who's apbaid 1 — Every one in a railway train has good cause to be. 
Motto foe a Lawyer. — Deeds, not words ! 



Novels as a paet of Education. — 
Sentiment is a portion of true reality ; all 
without it is dross and a caput mortuvm. 
Let not your child, say the would-be wise 
educationists, read works of fiction ; they 
enervate, they unfit them for life's realities. ' 
Tou and I, Eusebius, deny it in toto. They 
fit them for everything ; they feed the heart 
with noble sentiment ; they show that there 
are things, ideal or not, worth all patience, 
all fortitude. They thus strengthen, not 
enervate, excepting by a base abuse ; and a 
high responsibility is theirs who have the 
commanding gift and do abuse it. But it 
is a coward's part to argue from the abuse. 

It often occurs to us, with something like 
awrulness, that a time will come when earth 
indeed will hold no more ; when the last 
valley will be cultivated, the last forest 
cleared, and the ocean itself will yield di- 
minished spoils. 

Clutterbuck's story of the old lady (his 
aunt) is excellent. Being very nervous, 
she told Sir W. Farquhar she thought Bath 
Would do her good. " It's very odd," said 
Sir W., "but that's the very thing that I 
was going to recommend you. I will write 
the particulars of your case to a very clever 
man there in whose hands you will be well 
taken care of." The lady, furnished with 
the letter, set off, and on arriving at New- 
bury, feeling, as usual, nervous, she said to 
her confidant, " Long as Sir Walter has at- 
tended me, he has never explained to me 
what ails me. I have a great mind to open 
his letter, and see what he has stated of my 
case to the Bath physician." She opened 
the letter and read, "Dear Davis, keep 
the old lady three weeks, and send her back 

^"gffized byVjOOgle 
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AH EVENTFUL BAT TS THE JUNGLE. 

IFrom the " Old Forest Ranger. ,"] 

UT7*ORWARD! Forward!" shouted Mansfield, 
J? turning a deaf ear to the Doctor's lamenta- 
tions, for he had remarked that the drops of blood, 
which had latterly been few and far between, now be- 
came larger and had assumed a frothy appearance, — a 
sure sign that the wounded animal is nearly exhaust- 
ed. "Forward, Charles, my boy ! we are close upon 
her now." But his shout was answered by a surly 
growl, not ten yards in front of them, and the whole 
party stopped dead, as if electrified by the fearful 
sound. 

" A tiger, by heavens !" exclaimed Mansfield, setting 
his teeth hard and cocking both barrels of his rifle. 

41 Yes, sir, a tiger here," remarked the Jcmmadar,- in 
his native tongue, looking as unconcerned as if it had* 
only been a dog. 

" I to*d you how it would be," roared the Doctor, 
turning short round and preparing for a hasty retreat. 

41 Hold !" cried Mansfield, in a voice of thunder, 
seizing him by the collar, and dragging him back to his 
side — " Do you wish to bring the tiger .upon us 1 If 
we turn our backs to him, we are dead men. Our only 
chance is to keep our eyes steadily fixed on the spot 
where he lies, and be ready to pour in a volley if he 
attempts to charge. But if wo put a bold face upon 
it, the chances are he will slip off quietly. Look at 
Charles, how manfully he stands his ground. I won- 
der you are not ashamed to show less nerve than 
a boy of his age. Here, stand by my side, and be 
ready with 'Mons Meg,' she is like to do us yeoman's 
service amongst this long grass. Hang it, man, don't 
look so blue upon it ; I have been in many a harder 
pinch than this, and got clear after all." 

But, although Mansfield talked thus encouragingly 
to rouse the Doctor's drooping courage, his flashing 
eve, distended nostril, and compressed lips, showed 
that he considered it no mere child's play, but an affair 
of life and death — one of those desperate. scrapes which 
the hardy forester must sometimes expect to fall into, 
but which it requires all his skill and steadiness of 
nerve to get well out of. 

" Kamah," scud he, in a low, deep-toned voice, still 
keeping his eye steadily fixed on the spot where he 
supposed the tiger to be, and grasping his rifle more 
firmly — " Kamah, keep a good look-out, and try if you 
can mark him amongst the grass. — Steady my lads !" 
whispered he, setting his teeth and holding his breath, 
as another deep growl was heard, accompanied by that 
impatient switching of the tail which too certainly de- 
notes an inclination to charge. " He is determined to 
fight, I see, and there is nothing for it but a well-di- 
rected volley. But, as you value your lives, stir not, 
and reserve your fire till you can see him." 

The Doctor's teeth chattered, and a cold perspiration 
broke out upon his forehead at the unwelcome an- 
nouncement ; Charles, too, looked a little paler than 
usual, but his hand was steady, his eye quailed not, 
and the firm, though compressed expression of his 
mouth, showed that he* was prepared to act as a man, 
when called upon to do so. 

"Look, sir!" whispered the Jemmadar, his fierce 
eye flashing fire as he gently touched Mansfield on the 
shoulder, and pointed eagerly towards the spot from 
whence the sound proceeded. 

Mansfield strained his eyes in vain, to discover the 
object which had attracted the attention of tho savage. 

A low rustling sound was heard amongst the long 
grass, as if the tiger were creeping cautiously forward, 
so as to bring himself within springing distance of his 
victims. It was a moment of fearful suspense ; but 
Mansfield never altered a muscle of his countenance — 
his courage appeared to rise as the danger became 
more imminent. 

The rustling sound ceased, and the ominous switch- 
ing of the tail was again heard. 

44 Now for it, lads ! death or victory !" said Mans- 
field, in a low, firm tone of voice, his proud lip curling 
haughtily as he drew himself up to his full height, and 
halnraised the rifle to his shoulder. " Be steady, and 
don't throw your shots away ; there is life or death in 
every ounce of lead. Ha !" At this critical moment, 
he caught a hasty glimpse of the tiger's malignant 

freen eye as he lowered his head for the fatal spring, 
ike a flash of lightning, the trusty rifle poured forth 
its deadly contents. A roar — a bound — and the 
stricken monster rolled gasping at their feet, with 
a two-ounce ball buried in his skull. 



44 Wallah! wallah!" shouted the Jemmadar, with 
uplifted hands, for once startled out of his stoical self- 
possession by the suddenness of the catastrophe. 

Charles and the Doctor stood as if petrified, gazing 
on the fallen tiger, and still grasping their weapons 
firmly, as if they expected him again to rise. 

44 Od's my life, he's no dead yet?" roared the Doc- 
tor, bounding back some paces as the dying tiger gasp- 
ed painfully for breath. 

44 Well, doctor, what is 4 Mons Meg ' about V re- 
plied Mansfield, smiling ; " why don't you give him a 
dose of the grit-shotl" 

The Doctor raised his piece with a trembling hand, 
and pulled the trigger : — the thundering report of Mons 
Meg made the woods ring — the tiger gathered up his 
limbs with a convulsive start, and then stretched them 
out, quivering in the last agonies, whilst the frothy 
blood bubbled from his mouth and nostrils. 

The Doctor, as if scared at liis own temerity, threw 
down his gun, and, jumping behind Mansfield, peeped 
cautiously over his shoulder. 

44 Od, I believe the grit-shot has settled him at last," 
cried he, rising on tiptoe, and clutching Mansfield's 
shoulder in an 'agony of nervous excitement — *• he's 
just about gone: — Od, there's another awfu' gap 
though. Mercy on us ! what gruesome teeth — there's 
another ! Ha ! ha ! that's tho last— hurra ! hurra ! — 
he's dead !" and the Doctor began dancing and 
snapping his fingers, and laughing with a sort of hys- 
terical giggle, as if the sudden revulsion of feeling 
from mortal terror to excessive joy had been too much 
for him, and had actually turned his brain. 
^ Charles, who had stood all the time perfectly mo- 
tionless, with his forefinger resting on the trigger of 
his rifle, allowed the weapon to drop mechanically 
into the hollow of his arm, and grasping Mansfield's 
hand, wrung it hard, as he mentally returned thanks to 
the Almighty for their providential escape. His nerves 
had been strung to the highest pitch of excitement, 
and his heart was too full to speak. 

44 You have behaved gallantly, my boy !" said Mans- 
field, heartily returning the pressure of his hand : " the 
steadfastness and presence of mind you have shown on 
this occasion would have done credit to the oldest 
sportsman in India, and with a few months' more 
training, I would not wish for a stauncher hand to 
back me in a case of emergency. Come, Doctor," 
continued he, turning towards our medical friend, who 
still continued his gambols, 44 don't be ridiculous, but 
thank God for being in a whole skin, and load your 
weapons. This is no place to stand twirling our 
thumbs with empty barrels." 

Whilst the sportsmen re-loaded their rifles, Kamah 
went ferreting about amongst the long grass from 
whence the tiger had sprung, and now returned, drag- 
ging after him the carcass of the wounded doe, her 
head being crushed and exhibiting evident marks of a 
tiger's paw. 

44 Ah !" this accounts for his facing us as he did," 
said Mansfield, stooping down to examine the head of 
the deer, l4 for in general a jungle tiger, who is not in 
the habit of seeing men, is glad to steal away unob- 
served. The brute must have just 6truck down tho 
wounded deer, and was too hungry to abandon his- 
prey without making a fight for it. However, that is 
all well over now, so let us be thankful, and get out of 
this infernal long grass with as little delay as possible ; 
there may be more of the family here yet for all we 
know." 

44 Od preserve us, Captain! dinna be speakin' that 
way — it's enough to fright a body out o' his wits. 
Haste ye, lads, haste ye, we'll awa' hame as fast as we 
can, and if you ever catch me plouthering through 
long grass again, you may cut my lugs aff." So say- 
ing, the Doctor shouldered his fusee, and began to 
force his way through the tangled grass with desperate 
energy. 

Having gained the open ground, a council of war 
was held, and, as the sun was already high, it was 
agreed, much to the Doctor's relief, that the party 
should return to breakfast, and send out their Coolies 
for the game. 

44 The Lord be thanked for all his mercies !" exclaim- 
ed the Doctor, when this plan was decided upon. 

But, alas ! short-sighted mortal, thou art not yet at 
home. Little dost thou know of the many dangers 
which beset the path of the Forest Ranger. 

44 Come, Doctor, cheer up, man," cried Mansfield, 
after they had proceeded some distance in silence, 
44 you must not look melancholy as a gib-cat, or a man 



who is kept by an undertaker to let out at funerals. 
What, with the Glenlivat last night, and the tiger this 
morning, your brains appear to be addled." 

44 Hoot, Captain, dinna sae no more about the Glen- 
livat, I have had nao luck since that confounded black 
bottle was put upon the table, and my head is just 
throughother with it to-day. Faith, you may say that 
a man wad need a cool head, and a steady hand, afore 
he yokes to this jungle ; it's just a perfect tempting o' 
Providence ; and, if I once get safe back to the tents, 
by my troth, you may whistle on your thumb long 
enough before you catch me at it again. But, Heaven 
save us ! — what's that 1" shouted the Doctor, spring- 
ing behind Mansfield, and seizing him by the arms, as 
a tremendous crash was heard amongst the bamboos, 
accompanied by a shrill scream, like the sound of a 
cracked trumpet. 

44 Elephant !" shouted the Jemmadar, darting behind 
the shelter of a tree, and beckoning the others to 
follow his example. 

44 Down ! down for your lives !" exclaimed Mans- 
field, in an audible whisper, at the same time crouch- 
ing behind a tree and cocking his rifle. 

44 This must be the far-famed elephant, which has 
been committing such ravages of late on the edge 
of the forest; tnd, if we can manage to kill him, it 
will be a glorious victory." 

The Doctor groaned aloud, in agony of spirit. 

44 Now, lads, mind what you are about, and if you 
only behave steadily, the day is our own. Keep per- 
fectly still till he shows himself; when I whistle he 
will lower his head to listen from whence the sound 
comes — take a steady aim at the hollow of his fore- 
head, just above the insertion of the trunk, and, when 
I whistle the second time, fire together." 

44 The Lord have mercy on us ! This is awfu' 
work !" groaned the Doctor, casting a rueful glance at 
his favorite 44 Mons Meg." 

There was a moment of breathless silence. Another 
fearful crash was heard, and the gigantic brute, burst- 
ing into the open space, brandished aloft his ponderous 
trunk, like a knight entering the lists to do battle with 
all comers, and screamed forth his shrill note of de- 
fiance. Flourishing his trunk about, he snuffed the 
tainted air, and his scream of rage, as he stamped upon 
the ground, announced that he was aware of the close 
proximity of his enemies, although he had not decided 
in which direction to make his headlong charge. 

Mansfield gave a low whistle. 

The elephant started, cocked his ears, and bent down 
his head in the attitude of listening. He was just in 
the right position, and Mansfield was just in the act of 
raising his rifle, when, crack went "Mons Meg," 
with the report like of a six-pounder, and the Doctor, 
throwing down his weapon, took to his heels, roaring 
lustily that the monster was after him. 

Mansfield and Charles fired, and both balls took 
effect in the head of the elephant, making the blood 
flow copiously ; but, being discharged almost at ran- 
dom, and not planted in the correct spot, they only 
acted as stimulants to his rage. Uttering a shrill 
scream, he dashed madly forward, his mouth wide 
open, his tail on end, and his trunk upraised, to crush 
all who opposed his headlong career. 

Mansfield and Charles darted to one side, and fled 
for shelter behind the stem of a large teak tree. But 
the poor Doctor ran blindly forward, and his red 
jacket, being much too conspicuous an object to escape 
the notice of the enraged elephant, his fate appeared 
inevitable. His strength was failing fast, and the 
fearful chase appeared to be drawing to a close. The 
trunk of the elephant was already stretched forward to 
grasp him, when he made a sudden turn ; the elephant 
overshot his mark, and, for one moment, was at fault. 
The Doctor, seeing his advantage, began to climb a 
tree behind which lie had sheltered himself. He was 
already several feet from the ground, and his arm was 
outstretched to grasp a branch which would have 
raised him to a place of safety, when the elephant 
dashed forward with redoubled fury, twisted his trunk 
round his legs, hurled him to the ground, rushed upon 
him, as he lay, stunned and bleeding, and, kneeling 
down, drove at him furiously with his enormous tusks, 
burying them to the very root. 

At this moment, Mansfield, who had followed the 
chase, dodging cautiously from tree to tree, in hopes 
that some lucky turn might give him a steady shot at 
the elephant's head, came in sight of the bloody 

icene * . 

44 The Lord have mercy on his soul, for he is beyond 
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the aid of man !" exclaimed he, dropping the butt-end 
of his rifle to the ground, and leaning against a tree, 
sick and giddy at the ghastly sight. 

The elephant rose from his knees, picked up the 
body of the unfortunate Doctor in his trunk, tossed it 
to a short distance, and stood gazing on his victim, 
with flaming eyes, as if gathering fresh breath, before 
he rushed at him again, to finish the work of death, by 
trampling him with his feet. 

" By heavens ! you shall not complete your bloody 
work !" muttered Mansfield, grinding his teeth, and 
raising his rifle, with a steadiness of hand that 
never forsook him, even in the most desperate situa- 
tions. The deadly bullet sped true to the mark, enter- 
ing the eye, and burying itself in the brain of the ele- 
phant. The gigantic brute uttered one shrill scream 
of mingled rage and pain, and, sinking slowly to the 
ground, rolled over like a falling tower. 

THE FKEKCH ADVOCATE. 
66 ~V7~OUR man sexns very much attached to you, 
X Albert," said Madame D'Orville to her nephew, 
who, together with some of their mutual friends, was 
paying her a visit at her country-house. " I found him 
yesterday morning hanging over you as you slept with 
a look of the greatest anxiety ; I am sure he was 
alarmed at your sudden illness, though he appeared to 
wish to hide his feelings." 

" I believe the poor fellow is attached to me, and it 
is not wonderful that he should be, for I am the only 
friend he has in the world." 

" Why, how is that 1" said several of the ladies at once. 

" Oh, it is a long story. 1 ' 

» Well, tell it then." 

" Some other time." 

44 Oh, no, we must have it now," cried Madame de 
Clairville, a pretty widow, to whom Albert was paying 
his addresses. There was, of course, no refusing her, 
and he began his tale. 

" It is now about a twelvemonth since a peasant was 
ta'ten up on suspicion of having committed a barbarous 
murder. A farmer and his wife, who were returning 
from market, were found on the road near Aries mur- 
dered in their cart, from which the horse had been 
taken, and left grazing on the side of the road. The 
gendarmes, in scouring the country, discovered the 
peasant in another road, but at some distance from the 
cart. As it was late at night, and he gave no satisfac- 
tory reason for being out, they apprehended him ; and 
a i the farmer's watci and purse, that were also proved 
to belong to him, were found upon the man, his guilt 
seemed certain. However, the court, as is always the 
custom, gave htm an advocate to plead his cause, and 
to my great vexation the lot fell upon me. You 
know," continued Albert, addressing his aunt, " I 
never voluntarily plead for any one that I suppose to 
be guilty — no money would bribe mo to do it ; but the 
order of the court was imperative ; I dared not re- 
fuse it. 

" Satisfied as I was of the prisoner's guilt, the sight 
of him somewhat staggered me, for an honester-look- 
ing fellow I never saw in my life. ' Tell mc your 
story,' sail I to him, * as you will tell it to the court ; I 
don't want you to acknowledge the murder to me. 1 " 

44 * Murdsr, indeed !' cried he, very angrily ; ' I com- 
mit murder ! Just go to our village, and ask every- 
body there whether I ever did an ill-turn to any one 
in the whole course of my life. Lord bless you ! 
I would not hurt a fly.' 

" * But what business had you to be out at that hour 
of the night 1 and how did you come by the farmer's 
watch and purse V 

44 * Why, I have now lived these seven years with 
Mr. Sauveley, the toppingest farmer in our village. 
Babet has lived with him almost as long, and since we 
were boy and girl together, we always had a liking for 
one another ; so at last we agreed to be married as 
soon as we could. Last Saturday night I got my 
wages, and as I knew that Babet was longing for 
a new silk handkerchief, I went, when my work was 
over, to Aries to get her one ; but I did not tell any- 
body, because I wanted to surprise her. Well, I was 
going along, when I saw something white and saining 
lying before me; I picked it up, and that was the 
watch, and two or three minutes after I came upon the 
purse. Here's great luck, thinks I, for now to-mor- 
row, when I carry these to Monsieur le Cure, I shall 
have an opportunity of bringing out about Babet and I. 
I thought of telling him once or twice before, but some- 
how I'was always shy. Well, monsieur, I was going 



on quietly, when up came the gendarmes, and in spite 
of all I could say, they have clapped me up here.' 

44 If this story did not altogether convince me of his 
innocence, at least there was an air of truth about 
it that gave me courage to defend him, and I did it so 
effectually that he was acquitted. The poor fellow's 
gratitude was excessive; he went back to his em- 
ployer, and I thought no more about the matter. Ten 
days afterwards he presented himself to me again ; but 
never was there such a change as these ten days had 
made. I hardly recognized him ; he was pale and 
haggard, with an expression of despair almost of 
ferocity in his countenance. 

44 * You thought you did good in saving my life, and 
I thought so, too ; but I wish you hadn't. My master 
won't take me back ; Babet would not speak to me ; 
nobody will employ me. Oh, I wish you had let them 
guillotine mo !' 

41 1 never was more puzzled in my life. I could not 
thoroughly convince myself of the fellow's innocence ; 
to recommend him to any one under the circumstances 
was therefore impossible ; to leave him to starve would 
be most probably the means of driving him into crime. 
In short, the only step I could take to satisfy my con- 
science, and relieve his necessities, was to take him 
into my service.?' 

44 Good heavens!" exclaimed Madame D'Orville, 
44 then you have actually brought this wretch under 
my roof. What a madman you must bo ! but you will 
pay dear for it one day. I dare say he was thinking of 
smothering you when I so foolishly fancied he was af- 
fectionately watching you as you slept." 

44 And what a narrow escape we have had," cried 
Madame de Salvandy ; " why it was only yesterday 
that ho went with mc and the three Mademoiselles 
Volney into the woods. What a blessing it is that he 
did not murder us all." 

*• And then that wretch has been making love to my 
femme de chambrc," said Madame de Clairville, " and 
the poor girl had actually taken a fancy to him; 
no doubt he would soon have made away with her." 

" I shall soon put it out of his power to murder any- 
body here," cried Madame D'Orville, whose anger was 
increased by the calmness with which Albert listened 
to ail this ; " for I shall give orders this very moment 
to turn him out. Don't say a word, Albert, he shall 
go directly." 

" So he shall, my dear aunt, if you wish it when you 
have heard the end of my story." 

44 The end." 

44 Yes, the end. During six months I watched poor 
Francois very closely ; every day increased my good 
opinion of him. About that time some robbers were 
taken up for a murder in a dwelling house ; but being 
found guilty of that crime, they acknowledged also the 
murder of the fanner and his wife. Hearing the 
tramp of the gendarmes' horses, they threw away the 
watch and purse. Thus Francois was fully cleared. 
His old master and Babet came to sec him, and beg of 
him to return to them ; but he would not. 4 1 forgive 
you,' said he, *but I will never live with you again. 
All their entreaties could not alter his resolution. I 
did not plead for the farmer, because I should have 
been sorry to part with Francois, but I tried to recon- 
cile him to Babet. 4 The poor girl realty loves you,' 
said I. ' No,' replied he ; 'if she did, she never would 
have believed me guilty.' " 

44 What a noble sentiment," cried Madame de Clair- 
ville ; " I protest he deserves my little Josephine." 

44 You must give her to him," said Madame D Orvillc, 
44 and I will take caro they shall have something to 
begin with." 

• 4 We will all help the menage," cried the rest of the 
company. 

44 Many thanks," said Albert, 44 but Francois has 
sworn never to leave me." 

He looked at Madame de Clairville, who blushed and 
was silent. A month after two weddings were cele- 
brated on the same day. The pretty widow gave her 
hand to Albert ; and Francois in becoming the husband 
of Josephine still keeps his vow of never quitting his 
master. 

Sin brought sorrow into the world ; it was this that 
made the world a vale of tears, brought showers of 
trouble upon our heads, and opened springs of sorrows 
in our heart, and so deluged the world. 

Our brightest moments are those which frequently 
arise to us from the bosom of care and anxiety ; the 
gems that sparkle upon the dark ground. 



Old Letters. 
Who has ever casually opened a box or a budget of 
old letters, addressed to one's self, and began to read, 
without being chained to the spot, perhaps for hours, 
together ? The fascinations of those early loved ones, 
so near and dear, again surround you, and the reali- 
ties of the past seem more identified with your exis- 
tence than those of the present. The counsels and 
chiding, and the affections and encouragements be- 
stowed, from parents and elderly friends, are full of a 
deep and tender fecjing, scarcely realized when they 
were first received. And then the little items of 
news, and raillery, and the urgent invitations to visit, 
and sometimes to be present in scenes of interest, re- 
mind you of youth, and love, and beauty, which have 
passed away. Then comes, too, the mention of the 
death of those whose memory had almost faded from 
you, one's own charmed circle being as yet unbroken. 
Sad disasters come back with appalling distinctness, 
and pestilence rages and spends its force. Mere mat- 
ters of feeling appeared of deep moment, and you al- 
most smile at the perturbation of the youthful mind, 
now that you have seen the end of all. The then po- 
litical news, with the marriages of the day, and tho 
ideas of some about the impropriety of these matters, 
are before you now as matters of history ; and you 
can hardly conjecture how the world would have gone 
on without these events. The inventions and disco- 
veries just bruited, the books that were new, the first 
public appearance of the rising scholar (now a man of 
science and of letters), bring back 44 old times" most 
vividly. Some, whose early efforts and self-denial are 
spoken of with satisfaction*, have led since then a 
bright career of usefulness, while many an honored 
name, then prominent, has disappeared from the list 
of the living. The loving and the loved are scattered 
far and wide, and those who thought existence scarcely 
possible without frequently seeing each other, have 
not met for years and years and strangers have taken 
their places. 

^ Active Virtue. — He that can apprehend and con- 
sider vice, with all her lusts and seeming pleasures, 
and yet abstain, and yet distinguish, and yet prefer 
that which is truly better, he is the true warfarin* 
Christian. I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered 
virtue, unexercised and unbreathed, that never sallies 
out and sees her adversary, but slinks out of the race 
where that immortal garland is to bo run for, not with- 
out dust and heat. — John Milton. 

Testimony to the Worth op thr Poor. — I have 
read books enough, and observed and conversed enough 
of eminent and splendidly cultivated minds, too, in my 
time: but, I assure you, I have heard higher senti- 
ments from the lips of the poor, uneducated men and 
women, when exerting tho spirit of severe, yet gentle 
heroism, under difficulties and afflictions, or speaking 
their simple thoughts as to circumstances in the lot of 
friends and neighbors, than I ever yet met with out of 
the pages of the Bible—Sir Walter Scott. 

An Example to de Followed by Reasoners. — 
He had a method of putting things so mildly and in- 
terrogatively, that ho always procured the readiest re- 
ception of his opinions. Addicted to reasoning in the 
company of able men, he had two valuable habits 
which are rarely met with in geat reasoners ; he never 
broke in upon his opponent, and always avoided strong 
and vehement assertions. His reasoning commonly 
carried conviction, for he was cautious in his positions, 
accurate in his declarations, and aimed only at truth. 
The ingenious sido was generally taken by some one 
else : the interests of truth were protected by Macin- 
tosh. — The Rev. Sidney Smith Letter on Sir J. 
Macintosh. 

The Memory of the Dead. — It is an exquisite and 
beautiful thing in our nature, that when tho heart is 
touched and softened by some tranquil happiness or 
affectionate feeling, the memory of the dead comes 
over it most powerfully and irresistibly. It would al- 
most seem as though our better thoughts and sympa- 
thies were charms, in virtue of which the soul is en- 
bled to hold some vague and mysterious intercourse 
with the spirits of those whom we dearly loved in life. 
Alas ! how often and how long may those patient an- 
gels hover about us, watching for the spell which is 
so seldom uttered, and so soon forgotten ! — Charles 
Dickens. 
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FACETIJE. 

Coleridge says : — I have had a good deal 
to do with Jews in the course of my life, 
although I never borrowed any money of 
them. Once I sat in a coach opposite a Jew 
— a symbol of old clothes bags— -an Isaiah 
of Holywell street. He would close the 
window ^ I opened it ; he closed it again 
upon which, in a very solemn tone, I said to 
him " Son of Abraham ! thou smellest ; son 
of Isaac ! thou art offensive ; son -of Jacob ! 
thou stinkest foully. See the man in the 
moon ! he is holding his nose at thee at that 
distance. Dost thou think that I, Bitting 
here, can endure it any longer V* My Jew 
was astounded, opened the window forthwith 
himself, and said " he was sorry he did not 
know before I was so great a gentleman.'* 

"Up with the Labk." — "What makes 
you up so late, sir V said a father to his son, 
who made his appearance at the breakfast- 
table about ten o'clock. "Late! Why, 
father, I was up with the lark." " Well, 
then, sir, for the future, don't remain up so 
long with the lark, but come down a little 
earner to breakfast. 1 * 

A Chaemino Creature. — Shakespeare, in 
the compass of a line, has described a tho- 
roughly charming girl : Pretty, and witty ; 
wild, and yet, too, gentle. 

Crotchet fob Ladies. — Take a small 
thread of met. Spin it long and wind it 
about as rapidly as possible over the reel of 
fancy ; tangle it up with the aid of a variety 
of meshes ; put it about the ears of as many 
of your female friends as will stand to have 
the operation performed, and the result will 
be a splendid piece of crochet work which 
will be of the utmost service as a pattern- 
to be universally avoided. 

Bow-mot. — Charles D. is a wit by nature. 
It used to flash out of him in his earliest 
boyhood, even at school. I recollect his 
description of the difficulty which he expe- 
rienced one night, in entering our dormitory 
in the dark. The beds were ranged in a row, 
and very close together, and he was feeling 
for the empty one. " I came along,*' said he, 
" and put my hand upon every fellow. There 
they lay, and each one gave a different note 
like the keys of a piano — sharps, flats, and 
natural*." 

A Locomotive City. — In these days of Table Moving 
there is no sort of movement that can astonish us much ; 
but we are surprised a little by the change of place as- 
serted in the following item of news : 

" The City of Manchester bad arrived at Philadelphia." 

We are conscious of some slight degree of that amaze- 
ment which Macbeth experienced when he was in- 
formed that Birnam Wood had come to Dunsinane. 

Complimentary. — An old clergyman, and a rather 
eccentric man withal, whose field of labor was a town 
in the interior of New England, one Sunday, at the 
close of his services, gave notice to his congregation 
that in the course of the week he intended to go on a 
mission — to the heathen. The members of his church 
were struck with alarm and sorrow at the sudden and 
unexpected announcement of the loss of their beloved 
pastor, and one deacon in agitation exclaimed, " Why 
my dear sir, you never spoke of this before. What 
shall we dot" " Oh, brother." said the parson, "I 
don't expect to go out of town.** 

Ingenious. — The Chinese, in taking off their boots, 
place them in a vice, and apply a yoke to the neck, 
worked by a wheel, which only stops working when 
the boot or head comes off. 

Test of Good Humor. — Wake a man up in the mid- 
dle of the night, and ask him to lend you five shillings. 

The fragments of the bachelor who "burst into 
tears,** on reading Fanny Fern's description of the 
happiness of married life, have been found. 

It is told of Lord Norbury, when passing sentence 
of death upon a man for stealing a watch, he said to 
the culprit : " My good fellow, you made a grasp at 
time, but you caught eternity !*' 



AMBITION! 




"May I have the honor of taking you down to Dinner T' 



Give him his Due. — Much has lately been -said about the Emperor of the 
French's intention to revive the Guillotine ; but we cannot help express- 
ing our opinion that Napoleon's purpose has been misinterpreted, and that 
after all he is only thinking of having " an occasional chop.** 
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95* in the shade. Come to-morrow—am busy this 
afternoon. 



The^ Plain Truth of it.— There is no " medium " 
in spirit rapping ; for, in our opinion, it is all humbug 
from beginning to end. 

Those that would be kept from harm must keep out 
of harm's way. 



A Doctor Physicked. — A navy surgeon 
who loved to prescribe salt water, fell over- 
board one day. " Zounds, Will," said a 
sailor, " there's the doctor tumbled into his 
own medicine chest." 

No gift so fatal as that of singing. The 
principal question asked, upon insuring a 
man's life, should be, " Do you sing a good 
song?" 

We laughed the other evening at a little 
girl, five years of age, who was trying to 
play at cards before she had quite learned 
the names of the spots. " Tilley," said she, 
"have you got a shovel!" She wanted a 
spade. 

Johnson says he never was in a tight place 
but once, and that was when he had a mad 
bull by the tail. Had he held on, the bull 
would have dragged him to death over a 
stubble-field, while if he had not held on the 
critter would have turned round and gored 
him to death. The question now is, which 
did Johnson do — hold on or let go 1 

One or *em. — There is a man living in 
Livingston, N. Y., by the name of Atherton, 
who, in one week in January last, threshed 
four hundred bushels of wheat, three consta- 
bles, and seven deputy sheriffs. Where's 
the medal t 

Pawnbroker's shops are like vortexes 
which are scattered through society for the 
purpose of sucking down the poor and friend- 
less. 

Many of us are led by our vices, but a 
great many more of us follow them without 
any leading at all. 

To show how deceptive are appearances, 
more gentlemen are mistaken for waiters, 
than waiters for gentlemen. 

Liberal Translation. — A youngster just 
from college being asked what was the Latin 
for ma-hog-an-y, answered Mens poreus et 
ego. 

Australian Crotchets. — Some of the 
pianoforte-makers are said to be exceedingly 
busy in making instruments for exportation 
to Australia. Contrary to expectation the 
plenitude of gold creates a great demand for 
notes. 

Three is much inquiry for the man that 
made the welkin ring. 

The following shameful ungallantries are from 
Punch : — " The sun is called masculine from his sup- 
porting and sustaining the moon, and in finding her 
the withal to shine away as she does* of a night, and 
from his being obliged to keep such a family of stars 
besides. The moon is feminine, because she is con- 
stantly changing, just as a chip is blown about by 
every wind. The church is feminine, because she is 
married to the State. And time is masculine, because 
he is trifled with by the ladies.*' Also Punch sees in 
the billing and cooing of two birds, which is used so 
often to represent marriage, some things it would not 
be amiss for others to see. He thus expresses his 
thoughts on-the subject : 

*' Or let the wrath when raised, a cage reveal. 
Wherein two doves their little bills entwine. 

(A vile device, which always made me feel 
Marriage wonld only add yonr bins to mine)." 

We are not quite sure that said Punch did not perpe- 
trate the following epigram : 

'< Nature, regardful of the babbling race, 
Planted no beard upon a woman's lace ; 
Not Mechi's razors, though the very best, 
Could shave a chin that never is at rest.'* 

A Sbntleman at a party, where table-turning was 
the principal amusement of the evening, upon hearing 
that the power of turning mainly depended on the will, 
instantly recommended his wife, as he " begged to as- 
sure the company that she had a very strong one, and 
he had never known anything able to resist it.** 

A gentleman praising the personal charms of a very 
plain woman, his friend asked, " Why don't you lay 
claim to such a beauty!*' " What right have I to her T 
" Every right by the law of nations,'* replied the other, 
"you being the first discoverer." 
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" I have heard something of jour mode of proceed- 
ing with the keepers of taverns and hostels, Sir Giles," 
the proud marquis said ; " but this is the first occasion 
on which I have seen it put in practice ; and I am free 
to confeaa that you deal not over gently with them, if 
the present may be considered a specimen of your or- 
dinary conduct. Those letters-patent were not con- 
fided to you by his majesty to distress his subjects, for 
your own particular advantage and profit, but to bene- 
fit the community, by keeping such places of enter- 
tainment in better order than heretofore. I fear you 
have somewhat abused your warrant, Sir Giles." 

" If to devote myself heart and soul to his majesty's 
service, and to enrich his majesty's exchequer be to 
abuse my warrant, I have done so, my lord Marquis ; 
but not otherwise. I have ever vindicated the dignity 
and authority of the crown. You have just heard 
that, though my own just claims have been defeated 
by the inadvertence of my co-patentee, I have advanced 
those of the king." 

" The king relinquishes all claims in the present 
case," Buckingham replied. " His gracious majesty 
gave me full discretion in the matter, and I act as I 
know he himself would have acted." 



And waving his hand to signify that he would listen 
to no remonstrances, the Marquis turned to Madame 
Bonaventure, who instantly prostrated herself before 
him, as she would have done before royalty itself 
warmly thanking him for his protection. 

" You must thank my Lord Roos, and not me, Ma- 
dame," Buckingham graciously replied, raising her as 
he spoke. " It was at his lordship's instance I came 
here. He takes a warm interest in you, Madame." 

"I shall ever be beholden to his lordship, I am 
sure," Madame Bonaventure said, casting down her 
eyes and blushing, or feigning to blush, " as well as to 
you, Monseigneur." 

" My Lord Roos avouched," pursued Buckingham, 
" that at the Three Cranes I should find the prettiest 
hostess and the best wine in London ; and on my faith 
as a gentleman ! I must say he was wrong in neither 

reticular. Brighter eyes I never beheld ; rarer claret 
have never drunk." 

" Oh, Monseigneur ! you quite overwhelm me. My 
poor house can scarcely hope to be honored a second 
time with such a presence; but should it so 
chance" — 

" You will give me as good welcome as you have 
done to-day. No lack of inducement to repeat the 
visit. Sir Giles Mompesson 1" 

" My lord Marquis." 

" I lay my commands upon you, good Sir Giles, that 
no further molestation be offered to Madame Bonaven- 
ture, but that you give a good report of her house. 
Withdraw your followers without delay." 

" Your commands shall be obeyed, my lord Mar- 
quis," Sir Giles rejoined ; " but before I go I have an 



arrest to make. " That young man," pointing to Joce- 
lyn, " has been talking treason." 

"It is false, my lord Marquis," Jocelyn replied. 
" His majesty hath not a more loyal subject than my- 
self. I would cut out my tongue rather than speak 
against him. I have said the king is ill-served in such 
officers as Giles Mompesson and Sir Francis Mitchell, 
and I abide by my words. They can reflect no dis- 
honor on his majesty." 

" Save that they seem to imply a belief on your part 
that his majesty has chosen his officers badly," Buck- 
ingham said, regarding the young man fixedly. 

44 Not so, my lord Marquis. These men may have 
been favorably represented to his majesty, who no 
doubt has been kept in ignorance of their iniquitous 
proceedings." 

" What are you driving at, sir !" Buckingham cried, 
almost fiercely. 

" I mean, my lord Marquis, that these persons may 
be the creatures of some powerful noble, whose 
interest it is to throw a cloak over their malprac- 
tices." 

" 'Fore heaven ! some covert insult would seem to 
be intended," exclaimed Buckingham. " Who is this 
young man, Sir Giles 1" 

** He is named Jocelyn Mounchensey, my lord 
Marquis ; and is the son of an old Norfolk knight 
baronet, who, you may remember, was arraigned 
before the Court of Star-Chamber, heavily fined, and 
imprisoned." 

** I do remember the case, and the share you and 
Sir Francis had in it, Sir Giles," Buckingham rejoined. 

"I am right glad to hear that, my lord/* said 
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Jocelyn. "You will not then wonder that I avowj 
myself their mortal enemy." _ j 

"We laugh to scorn these idle vaporings," said 
Sir Giles ; •* and were it permitted, he added, touching 
his sword, " I myself would find an easy way^ to 
silence them. But the froward youth, wnose brains 
seem crazed with his fancied wrongs, is not content 
with railing against us, hut must needs lift up his 
voice against all constituted authority. He hath 
spoken contemptuously of the Star-Chamber, — and 
that, my lord Marquis, as you well know, is an offence, 
which cannot be passed over." 

" I am sorry for it," Buckingham rejoined ; " but if 
he will retract what he has said, and express compunc- 
tion, with promise of amendment in future, I will 
exert my influence to have him held harmless/* 

"I will never retract what I have said against the 
iniquitous tribunal," Jocelyn rejoined firmly. " I will 
rather die a martyr, as my father did, in the cause of 
truth." " 

"Your kindness is altogether thrown away upon 
him, my lord," Sir Giles said, with secret satisfaction. 

" So I perceive," Buckingham rejoined. " Out 
business is over," he added, to the nobles and gallants 
around him ; *' so we may to our barges. You, my 
lord," he added to Lord Roos, " will doubtless tarry to 
receive the thanks of our pretty hostess." 

And graciously saluting Madame Bonavcnturo, he 
quitted the tavern, accompanied by a large train, and 
entering his barge amid the acclamations of the spec- 
tators, was rowed towards Whitehall. 



CHAPTER X. 
THE 'PRXNTICES AND THHS LEADER. 

WHII^E the Marquis of Buckingham and his suite 
were moving towards the wharf, amid the accla- 
mations of the crowd (for in the early part of his bril- 
liant career the haughty favorite was extremely popu- 
lar with the multitude, probably owing to the princely 
largesses he was in the habit of distributing among 
them), a very different reception awaited those who 
had succeeded him. The hurrahs and other vocifera- 
tions of delight and enthusiasm were changed into 
f roans, hootings, and discordant yells, when Sir 
'rancis Mitchell came in sight, supported between 
two stout myrmidons, and scarcely able to maintain 
his perpendicular as he was borne by them towards 
the wherry in waiting for him near the stairs. Though 
the knight was escorted by Captain Bludder and his 
Alsatian bullies, several of the crowd did not seem dis- 
posed to confine themselves to jeers and derisive 
shouts, but menaced him with some rough usage. 
Planting themselves in his path, they shook their fists 
in his face, with other gestures of defiance and indig- 
nity, and could only be removed by force. Captain 
Bludder and his roaring blades assumed their fiercest 
looks, swore their loudest oaths, twisted their shaggy 
moustaches, and tapped their rapier-hilts ; but they 
prudently forbore to draw their weapons, well know- 
ing that the proceeding would be a signal for a 
brawl, and that the cry of "Clubs!" would be in- 
stantly' raised. 

Amongst the foremost of those who thus obstructed 
Sir Francis and his party was a young man with a 
lithe active figure, bright black eyes, full of liveliness 
and malice, an olive complexion, and a gipsy-like cast 
of countenance. Attired in a tight-fitting brown frieze 
jerkin with stone buttons, and purple hose, his head 
was covered with a montero cap, with a cock's feather 
stuck in it. He was armed neither with sword nor 
dagger, but carried a large cudgel or club, the well- 
known and formidable weapon of the London 'pren- 
tices, in the use of which, whether as a quarter staff 
or missile, they were remarkably expert. Even a 
skilful swordsman stood but a poor chance with them. 
Besides this saucy-looking personage, who was ad- 
dressed as Dick Taverncr by his comrades, there were 
many others, who, to judge from their habiliments and 
their cudgels, belonged to the same fraternity as him- 
self ; that is to say, they were apprentices to grocers, 
drapers, haberdashers, skinners, ironmongers, vintners, 
or other respectable artificers or tradesfolk. 

Now Dick Taverner had an especial grudge against 
our two extortioners, for though he himself, being 
'prentice to a bookseller in Paul's Church-yard, had 
little concern with them, he was the son of an inn- 
keeper — Simon Taverner, of the Emperor's Head, Gar- 
lick Hill — who had been recently ruined by their exac- 



tions, his license taken from him, and his house closed 
— enough to provoke a less mettlesome spark than 
Dick, who had vowed to revenge the parental injuries 
on the first opportunity. The occasion now seemed to 
present itself, and it was not to be lost. Chancing to 
be playing at bowls in the alley behind the Three 
Cranes with some of his comrades on the day in ques- 
tion, Dick learnt from Cyprien what was going tor- 
ward, and the party resolved to have their share in the 
sport. If neeefful, they promised the drawer to rescue 
his mistress from the clutches of her antagonists, and 
to drive them from the premises. But their services 
in this respect were not required. They next decided 
on giving Sir Francis Mitchell a sound ducking in the 
Thames. 

Their measures were quickly and warily taken. Is- 
suing from an arched doorway at the side of the tavern, 
they stationed some of their number near it, while the 
main party posted themselves at the principal entrance 
in front. Scouts were planted inside, to communicate 
with Cyprien, and messengers were despatched to cry 
"Clubs!" and summon neighboring 'prentices from 
Queenhithe, Thames street, Trinity Lane, Old Fish 
street, and Dowgate Hill; so that fresh auxiliaries 
were constantly arriving. Buckingham, with the 
young nobles and gallants, were, of course, allowed to 
pass free, and were loudly cheered ; but the 'prentices 
soon ascertained from their scouts that Sir Francis was 
coming forth, and made ready for him. 

Utterly unconscious of his danger, the inebriate 
knight replied to the gibes, scoffs, and menaces ad- 
dressed to him, by snapping his fingers in his oppo- 
nents' faces, and irritating them in their turn ; but if 
he was insensible of the risk he ran, those around him 
were not, and his two supporters endeavored to hurry 
him forward. Violently resisting their efforts, he tried 
to shake them off, and more than once stood stock-still, 
until compelled to go on. Arrived at the stair-head, 
he next refused to embark, and a scene of violent al- 
tercation ensued between him and his attendants. 
Many boats were moored off the shore, with a couple 
of barges close at hand ; and the watermen and oars- 
men, standing up in their craft, listened to what was 
going forward with much apparent amusement. 

Hastily descending the steps, Captain Bludder placed 
himself near the wherry intended for the knight, and 
called to the others to make short work of it and bring 
him down. At this juueture, the word was given by 
Dick Taverncr, who acted as leader, and in less than 
two minutes, Sir Francis was transferred from the 
hands of his myrmidons to those of the 'prentices. 
To accomplish this, a vigorous application of cudgels 
was required, and some broken pates were the conse- 
quence of resistance; but the attack was perfectly 
successful ; the myrmidons and Alsatians were routed, 
and the 'prentices remained masters of the field, and 
captors of a prisoner. Stupefied with rage and aston- 
ishment, Captain Bludder looked on ; at one moment 
thinking of drawing his sword, and joining the fray ; 
but the next, perceiving that his men were evidently 
worsted, he decided upon making off; and with this 
view he was about to jump into the wherry, when his 
purpose was prevented by Dick Taverner and a few 
others of the most active of his companions, who 
dashed down the steps to where he stood. The cap- 
tain had already got one foot in the wherry, and the 
watermen, equally alarmed with himself, were trying 
to push off, when the invaders came up, and, springing 
into the boat, took possession of the oars, sending Blud- 
der floundering into the Thames, where he sunk up to 
the shoulders, and stuck fast in the mud, roaring 
piteously for help. 

Scarcely were the 'prentices seated, than Sir Francis 
Mitchell was brought down to them, and the poor 
knight, beginning to comprehend the jeopardy in which 
he was placed, roared for help as lustily as the half- 
drowned Alsatian captain, and quite as ineffectually. 
The latter was left to shift for himself, but the former 
was rowed out some twenty or thirty yards from the 
shore, where, a stout cord being fastened to his girdle, 
he was plunged head-foremost mto the river ; and after 
being thrice drawn up, and as often submerged again, 
he was dragged on board, and left to shiver and shake 
in his dripping habiliments in the stern of the boat. 
The bath had completely sobered him, and he bitterly 
bemoaned himself, declaring that if he did not catch 
his death of cold he should be plagued with cramps and 
rheumatism during the rest of his days. He did not 
dare to utter any threats against his persecutors, but he 
internally vowed to be revenged upon them — cost what 



it might. The 'prentices laughed at his complaints, 
and Dick Taverner told him — " that as he liked not 
cold water, he should have spared them their ale and 
wine ; but, as he had meddled with their liquors, and 
with those who sold them, they had given him a taste 
of a different beverage, which they should provide, 
free of cost, for all those who interfered with their en- 
joyments, and the rights of the public." Dick added, 
" that his last sousing was in requital for the stoppage of 
the Emperor's Head, and that, with his own free will, 
he would have left him under the water, with a atoms 
round his neck." 

This measure of retributive justice accomplished, 
the 'prentices and their leader made for the stairs, 
where they landed, after telling the watermen to row 
their fare to the point nearest his lodgings ; an order 
which was seconded by Sir Francis himself, who was 
apprehensive of further outrage. Neither would he 
tarry to take in Captain Bludder, though earnestly im- 
plored to do so by that personage, who, having in his 
struggles sunk deeper into the oozy bed, could now 
only just keep his bearded chin and mouth above the 
level of the tide. Taking compassion upon him. Dick 
Taverner threw him an oar, and, instantly grasping it, 
the Alsatian was in this way dragged ashore ; present- 
ing a very woful spectacle, his nether limbs being 
covered with slime, while the moisture poured from his 

garments, as it would from the coat of a water-spaniel, 
is hat had floated down the stream, and he had 
left one boot sticking in the mud, while his buff jer- 
kin, saturated with wet, clung to his skin like a damp 
glove. 

Leaving him to wring his cloak and dry his habili- 
ments in the best way he could, the leader of the 
'prentices collected together his forces, and, disposing 
them in something like military array, placed himself 
at their head, and marched towards the tavern, where 
they set up a great shout. Hitherto they had met 
with no interruption whatever. On the contrary, the 
watermen, bargemen, and others, had cheered them on 
in their work of mischief; and the crowd on shore ap- 
peared rather friendly to them than otherwise. Flush- 
ed with success, the riotous youths seemed well dis- 
posed to carry their work of retribution to extremities, 
and to inflict some punishment upon Sir Giles propor- 
tionate to bis enormities. Having ascertained from 
their scouts that no one connected with the usurious 
knight had come forth, they felt quite secure of their 
prey, and were organizing their plan of attack, when 
intelligence was brought by a scout that a great dis- 
turbance was going on inside, in consequence of a 
young gentleman having been arrested by Sir Giles and 
his crew, and that their presence was instantly re- 
quired by Madame Bonaventure. 

On hearing this, Dick Taverner shouted — 

**To the rescue! to the rescue!" and rushed into 
the house, followed by the 'prentices, who loudly 
echoed bis cries. 

" Par icij messieurs ! Par id ! — this way, this way !" 
vociferated Cyprien, who met them in the passage ; 
" the bowling-alley ; they are there !" 

But the Gascon's directions were scarcely needed. 
The clashing of swords would have served to guide 
the 'prentices to the scene of conflict. 



CHAPTER XI. 
JOHN WOW*. 

WHEN Jocelyn Mounchensey called for his reck- 
oning, Madame Bonaventure took him aside, 
showing by her looks that she had something import- 
ant to communicate to him, and began by telling him 
he was heartily welcome to all he had partaken of at 
her ordinary, adding that she considered herself very 
greatly his debtor for the gallantry and zeal he had 
displayed in her behalf. 

"Not that I was in real peril, my fair young sir, " 
she continued, " though I feigned to be so, for I have 
powerful protectors, as you perceive ; and indeed this 
was all a preconcerted scheme between my Lord Roos 
and his noble friends to turn the tables on the two ex- 
tortioners. But that does not lessen my gratitude to 
you ; and I shall try to prove it. Tou are in more 
danger than, perchance, you wot of; and I feel quite 
sure Sir Giles means to carry his threat into execu- 
tion, and cause your arrest." 

Seeing him smile disdainfully, as if he had no appre- 
hensions, she added, somewhat quickly — 

" What will your bravery avail you against so many, 
mon beau genlUhommtt Mon Vieul nothing. No! 
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no ! I must get you assistance. Luckily I have some 
friends at hand, the 'prentices — grande et forts gaiU 
lards r avec dee eeiocs ; — Cyprien has told me they are 
here. Most certainly they will take your part. So, 
Sir Giles shall not carry you of£ after all.*' 

Jocclyn's lips again curled with the same disdainful 
smile as before. 

"Ah! vous etee trop Umeraire /" Madame Bonaven- 
ture cried, tapping his arm. "Sit down here for 
awhile. I will give you the signal when you may de- 
part with safety. Do not attempt to stir till then. 
You understand 1" 

Jocelyn did not understand very clearly ; but with- 
out making any observation to the contrary, he took 
the seat pointed out to him. The position was well- 
chosen, inasmuch as it enabled him to command the 
movements of the foe, and offered him a retreat 
through a side-door, close at hand; though he was 
naturally quite ignorant whither the outlet might con- 
duct him. 

While this was passing, Sir Giles was engaged in 
giving directions respecting his partner, whose ine- 
briate condition greatly scandalized him ; and it was 
in pursuance of his orders that Sir Francis was trans- 
ported to the wharf where the misadventure before re- 
lated befel him. Never for a moment did Sir Giles's 
watchful eye quit Jocelyn, upon whom he was ready 
to pounce like a tiger, if the young man made any 
movement to depart ; and he only waited till the tavern 
should be clear of company to effect the seizure. 

Meanwhile another person approached the young 
man. This was the friendly stranger in the furred 
gown and flat cap, who had sat next him at dinner, 
and who, it appeared, was not willing to abandon him 
in his difficulties. Addressing him with much kind- 
ness, the worthy personage informed him that he was 
a bookseller, named John Wolfe, and carried on busi- 
ness at the sign of the Bible and Crown in Paul's 
Churchyard, where he should be glad to see the young 
man, and counsel him, whenever he was free to call 
upon him. 

" But I cannot disguise from you, Master Jocelyn 
Mounchensey — for your dispute with Sir Francis 
Mitchell haa acquainted me with your name," John 
Wolfe said — "that your rashness has placed you in 
imminent peril ; so that there is but little chance at 
the present of my showing you the hospitality and 
kindness I desire. Sir Giles seams to hover over you 
as a rapacious vulture might do before making his 
swoop. Heaven shield you from his talons! And 
now, mv good air, accept one piece of caution from 
me, which my years and kindly feelings towards you 
entitle me to make. An you 'scape this danger, as I 
trust you may, let it be a lesson to you to put a guard 
upon your tongue, and not suffer it to out-run your 
judgment. You are much too rash and impetuous, 
and by your folly (nay, do not quarrel with me, my 
young friend— I can give no milder appellation to 
your conduct) have placed yourself in the power of 
your enemies. Not only have you provoked Sir 
Francis Mitchell, whose malice is more easily aroused 
than appeased, but you have defied Sir Giles Mom- 
pesson, who is equally implacable in his enmities; 
and as if two such enemies were not enough, you 
must needs make a third, yet more dangerous than 
either." 

14 How so, good Master Wolfe !" Jocelyn cried. " To 
whom do you refer T" 

" To whom should I refer, Master Jocelyn," Wolfe 
rejoined, " but to my lord of Buckingham, whom you 
wantonly insulted \ For the latter indiscretion there 
can be no excuse, whatever there may be for the 
former ; and it was simple madness to aflront a noble- 
man of his oxalted rank, second only in authority to 
the king himself." 

" But how have J offended the Marquis 1" demanded 
Jocelyn, surprised. 

" Is it possible you can have spoken at random, and 
without Knowledge of the force of your own words !" 
John Wolfe rejoined, looking hard at him. " It may 
be so, for you are plainly ignorant of the world. Well, 
then," he added, lowering his tone, " when you said 
that these two abominable extortioners were the crea- 
tures of some great man, who glozcd over their villan- 
ous practices to the king, and gave a better account of 
them than they deserve, you were nearer the truth 
than you imagined ; but it could hardly be agreeable 
to the Marquis to be told this to his face, since it 
is notorious to all (except to yourself) that he is the 



"Heavens!" exclaimed Jocelyn, "I now see the 
error I have committed." 

"A nave error indeed," rejoined Wolfe, shaking 
his head, " and most difficult to be repaired — for the 
plea of ignorance, though it may suffice with me, 
will scarcely avail you with the Marquis. Indeed, it 
can never be urged, since he disowns any connexion 
with these men ; and it is suspected that his half- 
brother, Sir Edward Villiers, goes between them in all 
their secret transactions. Of this, however, I know 
nothing personally, and only tell you what I have 
heard. But if it were not almost treasonable to say 
it, I might add, that his Majesty is far too careless of 
the means whereby his exchequer is enriched, and his 
favorites gratified ; and, at all events, suffers himself to 
be too easily imposed upon. Hence all these patents 
and monopolies under which we groan. The favorites 
must have money ; and as the king has little to give 
them, they raise as much as they please on the credit 
of his name. Thus everything is sold ; places, posts, 
titles, all have their price — bribery and corruption 
reign everywhere. The lord-keeper pays a pension to 
the Marquis — and so doth the attorney-general — and 
simony is openly practised ; for the Bishop of Salis- 
bury paid him £3,500 for his bishopric. But this is 
not the worst of it. Is it not terrible to think of a 
proud nobleman, clothed almost with supremo authori- 
ty, being secretly leagued with sordid wretches, whose 
practices he openly discountenances and contemns, and 
receiving a share of their spoil ? Is it not yet more 
terrible to reflect that the royal coffers are in some de- 
gree supplied by similar means V 

"'Tis enough to drive an honest man distracted," 
Jocelyn said, " and you cannot wonder at my indigna- 
tion, though you may blame my want of caution. I 
have said nothing half so strong as you have just ut- 
tered, Master Wolfe." 

" Ah ! but, my good young sir, I do not publicly 
proclaim my opinions as you do. My lord of Buck- 
ingham's name must no more be called in question 
than his Majesty's. To associate the Marquis's name 
with those of his known instruments were to give him 
mortal offence. Even to hint at such a connexion is 
sufficient to provoke his displeasure ! But enough of 
this. My purpose is not to lecture you, but to befriend 
you. Tell me frankly, my good young sir — and be not 
offended with the offer — will my purse be useful to 
you 1 If so, 'tis freely at your service ; and it may 
help you in your present emergency — for though there 
is not enough in it to bribe the master to forego his 
purpose against you, there is amply sufficient to pro- 
cure your liberation privily from the men." 

" I thank you heartily, good Master Wolfe, and be- 
lieve me, I am not withheld by false pride from accept- 
ing your offer," Jocelyn replied ; " but I must trust to 
my own arm to maintain my liberty, and to my own 
address to regain it if I be taken. Again, I thank 
you, sir." 

" I grieve that I cannot lend you other aid," John 
Wolfe replied, looking compassionately at him ; " but 
my peaceful avocations do not permit me to take any 
part in personal conflicts, and I am loath to be mixed 
up in such disturbances. Nevertheless, I do not like 
to stand by and see outrage done." 

" Concern yourself no more about me, worthy 
sir," interrupted Jocelyn. "Perhaps I shall not be 
molested, and if I should be, I am well able to take 
care of myself. Let those who assail mc bear the con- 
sequences." 

But John Wolfe still lingered. " If some of my 
apprentices were only here," he said, " and especially 
that riotous rogue, Dick Tavcrner, something might be 
done to help you effectually. Ha ! what is that uproar 1" 
as a tumultuous noise, mixed with the cries of " Clubs ! 
— Clubs !" was heard without, coming from the direc- 
tion of the wharf. " As I live ! the 'prentices are out, and 
engaged in some mischievous work, and it will be 
strange if Dick Taverner be not among them. I will 
see what they are about." And as he spoke, he hur- 
ried to the oriel window which looked out upon the 
wharf, exclaiming — " Ay, ay, — 'tis as I thought. Dick 
is among them, and at their head. 'Fore heaven! 
they are attacking those ruffianly braggarts from 
Whitefriars, and are laying about them lustily with 
their cudgels. Ha ! what is this I see 1 The Alsatian 
and the myrmidons are routed, and the brave lads have 
captured Sir Francis Mitchell. What arc they about 
to do with him 1 I must go forth and see." 

His purpose, however, was prevented by a sudden 
movement on the part of Sir Giles and his attendants. 



They came in the direction of Jocelyn Mounchensey, 
with the evident intention of seizing the young man. 
Jocelyn instantly sprang to his feet, drew his sword, 
and put himself in a posture of defence. The myrmi- 
dons prepared to beat down the young man'B blade 
with their halberds, and secure him, when Jocelyn's 
cloak was plucked from behind, and he heard Madame 
Bonaventure's voice exclaim — " Come this way ! fol- 
low me instantly !" 

Thus enjoined, he dashed through the door, which 
was instantly fastened as soon as he had made good 
his retreat. 

Continued in our next. 



Hapoleon and Masked Balls. 

Grsat as was Napoleon's repugnance to masked 
balls, he was induced to attend one of them ; when, 
for the first and last time in his imperial life, he is said 
to have participated in the dance. He had ordered ten 
different dresses to be taken to the apartment designed 
for him, but in each disguise he was detected. Seve- 
ral of his marshals often amused themselves with a 
good laugh at his utter failure in his attempt to unplay 
the emperor. 

" Do you know," said Napoleon, when rallied on the 
subject, "that I was regularly discovered by a jeune 
dame, who seemed to be an accomplished intriguant ; 
and yet, would you believe it, with all my efforts I 
could not recognise the flirt." 

Josephine was present during this conversation, and 
unable to constrain herself any longer, fell to laugh- 
ing immoderately. Thus the discovery at last came 
out that she had been the jeune dame herself. 

During the carnival of that winter, the masked balls 
at the opera were frequented by all the upper classes, 
and were particularly amusing. Josephine was very 
anxious to have Napoleon see one, but he would not 

" Then I shall go without yon, mon ami," replied the 
Empress. 

"Do as you like," was the response, as the Emperor 
rose from the breakfast table. 

At the appointed time Josephine left for the ball ; 
but the very moment, she had set out, her husband sent 
for one of the f emmet de ehambres to learn exactly 
how she was dressed. With a game to play, the Em- 
peror resolved to do his part well; so with Duroc, 
another officer, and his own favorite valet, all com- 
pletely masked, he entered a carriage, and, arm in 
arm, entered the ball-room. Napoleon was that night 
to have the name of Augusta, Duroc was to be Fran- 
cois, &c. They made the tour of the apartments, and 
not a person resembling Josephine was visible. He 
was about leaving, when a mask approached and ral- 
lied him with so much wit, that he had to stop for a 
reply ^but he was somewhat embarrassed, which being 
perceived by the mask, harder repartees fell thick and 
fast. The crowd mingled in the giddy and electric 
movements of a bal masque, but at every turn this 
mask whispered low in his ear a state secret of little 
importance in itself, but startling to Napoleon. At 
length he exclaimed, after one of those whispers — 
" Comment diable ! Who are you 1 " 

And thus he was tormented for nearly an hour, till 
he could endure it no longer, when he withdrew in 
disdain and disgust. When he entered tho palace that 
night, ha learned that Josephine had some time before 
retired to her room. As they met next morning, Na- 
poleon said — 

" So you were not at the ball last night 1" 

" Indeed I was." 

" But I assure you I was there." 

" And you, mon ami," with a half-suppressed smile 
she continued, " what were you about all the even- 
ing 1" 

" I was in my cabinet," said Napoleon. 

" Oh, Auguste !" replied the Empress, with an arch 
gesture. 

The whole secret was out ; Josephine had donned a 
costume, of which her femme de chambre knew noth- 
ing, and Napoleon enjoyed and repeated the joke a 
thousand times. It were all in vain to hope that her 
husband, in any costume, could move without having 
his identity immediately detected by a woman of such 
keen perceptions as Josephine. 



Man is a little world consisting of heaven and 
earth, soul and body. 
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Business Cards. 
SPRING CHICKENS, hatched last March, of the following 
choice and valuable breeds ; Bramah, Pootras, Buff*, Black and 
Grey, Shangh», Royal Cochin China, Malay, and Great 
Java. The subscriber has a fine lot of each of the above for 
sale at very reasonable prices. Warranted to be purely bred, 
and as large and fine (for their age,) as any in America. 
Address, J. W. PLATT, Box 128, Post office, 

Hhinebcck, N Y. 

HIGHLAND HOME WATER-CURE, at Fishkill Landing, 
Dutchess Co., N,Y.—0. W. MAY, M.D., Proprietor.— Pure air 
and water, beautiful scenery, a fine, large edifice, easy access 
from every direction, combine to render this a desirable place for 
those who need hydropathic treatment and living, especially 
those who are breathing the contaminated city atmosphere. 

METROPOLITAN BOOT AND SHOE EMPORIUM.— It is 
a cause of unfathomable wonder (o Mr. E. A. Brooks's envious 
Broadway cotemporaries, that he can afford to sell such good 
articles in the boot and shoe line, for ladies, gentlemen, misses 
and masters, at such remarkably low prices. The public, how- 
ever, does not stop to inquire. They find they can get better 
articles at No. 575 Broadway, than they have been in the habit 
of paying thirty per cent, more for, and they rejoice exceedingly. 
Mr. Brooks keeps his down-town establishment, at No. 150 Ful- 
ton street, well supplied with his excellent manufactures, and 
it is as it ever has been, a great public accommodation. 



J. W. ORR, ENGRAVER ON WOOD, 75 NASSAU-ST.— 
this is the largest and best establishment in New York. Those 
in want of Wood Engravings can get them done herein good 
style, promptly and on reasonable terms. 



CARPETS, MATCHLESS IN DESIGN AND BEAUTY OF 
APPEARANCE.— The moat elegant description of carpets ever 
exhibited in this city can bo found at the well-stocked establishment 
of Messrs. Peterson & Humphrey, on the corner of Broadway and 
White street, and we advise all who wish the gratification of purchas- 
ing a beautiful floor covering, obtained at a reasonable rate, to make 
their selections at this establishment. 



GURNEY'S DAGUERREOTYPES -The perfection attained by 
Gurncy and his assistants in the production of sun pencilling, has 
rendered his extensive gallery, No 340 Broadway, the resort of all 
desirons of procuring faithful, distinct, and superior pictures, either 
of single faces or groups, children or adults. His superiority as a 
Daguerraan artist can be seen by all who will examine the specimens 
contained in his saloon. Call and look at them. 
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WORKS OF ART IN THE EXHIBITION. 

It is gratifying to observe the department of Art in 
the Crystal Palace so rich and so full. We speak 
more particularly of sculpture, of works of art in mar- 
ble, in Parian, and in bronze. The picture gallery, 
which is to occupy the second floor of the arcade, will 
not be opened in some weeks, and consequently the 
display in this branch is as yet exceedingly meagre. 
The exhibition in sculpture is very ample, including 
some of the most celebrate 1 works of the modern 
chisel, and affords to the public rare and exalted 
studies of the art. The very few productions of the 
chisel that have heretofore been in this country has 
deprived us of those examples and models by which 
only a true and a comprehensive appreciation of the 
loftiest of arts can be attained. With many aspira- 
tions for the beautiful in our natures, we could only 
manifest it in crude shapes and crude ways. We 
have had no Florentine gallery wherein might be in- 
culcated a perception of the true and the perfect. Our 
knowledge and our taste for sculpture, therefore, has 
not been an educated one, but is simply the result of 
implanted instincts and a general innate conception of 
symmetry and proportion. One of the daily papers a 
few days since asserted that in nothing were the peo- 
ple so misled and deceived as in sculpture. We think 
that this assertion is unfounded and untrue. Upon 
reflection, we recall to mind that it is in modified 
forms of sculpture, in a natural fondness and 
a natural perception of symmetry and unity in 
form, that we have always been most successful. 
Our ships, for Instance, are modelled with a per- 
fection of grace attained nowhere else. And this 



is a significant fact. A traveller — we forget whom — 
in travelling among the Ionian isles, chanced upon -an 
old Greek, who was at work upon the beach, with 
scant instruments, shaping out a boat. With no 
knowledge of the art, and with but few implements, 
the old Greek, out of his innate, delicate perception of 
the graceful and the symmetrical, had modelled a ves- 
sel, a marvel for its beauty of outline. The traveller 
correctly set this down as the same quality which, in 
a cultivated and developed form, was the glory and 
fame of Phidias. We argue, therefore, that in sculp- 
ture the public are not easily deceived, because in the 
public there is a tendency and an instinctive percep- 
tion of truthfulness in form. We never knew them to 
applaud mistakingly. 

But beneath the dome of the Crystal Palace there 
are gathered many lofty productions of the chisel that 
may — nay, will — strengthen, deepen, and extend our 
knowledge of the art. The genius of Thorwaldsen 
and of Powers graces the scene, and Italy has emptied 
within these crystal walls many of her brightest 
gems. 

We cannot, in the present article, enter into any 
general specification of the numerous statues and 
groups exhibited. But we cannot refrain from refer- 
ring to several of the most prominent and interesting, 
and which alone are worth a pilgrimage to see. 

In a kind of semicircular alcove, hung with a dark 
maroon-colored cloth, stands Thorwaldsen's group of 
Christ and his Apostles. As you enter into the alcove, 
you find that they are enclosed from any detracting 
contrasts. The noise, the bustle, the glare of the rest 
of the Palace, is shut out, and they are alone in their 
majesty and their beauty. The light is admitted 
through a blue shade in the roof. The effect is solemn, 
cathedral-like, and holy. You are affected with Teve- 
rence and awe as you stand before them. The figure 
of Christ is majestic, his face is full of solemn, man- 
ly, benevolent beauty, and the feces of the Apostles 
are full of character. Our readers probably know that 
this group were the original models in plaster by 
Thorwaldsen, and stood in the cathedral at Copenha- 
gen until their copies in marble were substituted lor 
them. 

Prominent among those that first catch the atten- 
tion of the visitor is the splendid group of the Ama- 
zon and the Tiger. This production, our readers will 
remember, was at the great London Exhibition, and 
there was much admired and applauded. It represents 
an Amazon on horseback attacked by a tiger. The 
moment seized upon by the artist is just as the tiger 
has sprung upon the neck of the horse and fastened 
his claws and teeth into its flesh. The horse is rear- 
ing frantically, and in his dilated nostrils and the 
swelling veins of his face is expressed the wildest terror 
and pain. The Amazon is thrown back upon the 
haunches, while with one hand she clasps the mane, 
and with the other poises a spear, concentrating all 
her energy and strength for one firm and decisive 
thrust. The group is a splendid study, and affords 
many different views from various points. 

In the Italian department, most conspicuous is 
Thorwaldsen's Ganymede. The sculptor has repre- 
sented him after the ancient models, kneeling and giv- 
ing food to the eagle. Ganymede, according to the 
mythology, surpassed all mortals in beauty, and by the 
command of Jupiter, he was conveyed to heaven, en- 
dowed with immortal youth, and made cup-bearer to 
the gods. 

In the same department arc exhibited several veiled 
faces, which are triumphs in a peculiar branch of the 
art. The artist has most skilfully succeeded in chisel- 



ling the features so as to be revealed through the thin 
gauze of the veil. 

But the numerous figures, busts, and groups sent 
from Italy demand further attention than we can be- 
stow .upon them in this article. 



Ths Emperor Napoleon, not contented with his 
present exalted position, is desirous of a literary repu- 
tation as well. He is now engaged upon a historical 
work that is to appear in the course of the ensuing 
autumn. Apropos of Napoleon, the Parisian letter 
writers all unite in declaring the Emperor to be the 
perfection of a gentleman in his manner and his dress. 
His example in always appearing in public in a plain 
dress is generally followed, and an extravagantly 
dressed man at a state ball is sure to be ridiculed. Yc 
who so fondly imitate everything French, make a note 
of this. 



Wi were standing upon a vessel's prow the other 
night, watching the moonlight falling in a soft radiance 
upon the waters, and we thought of that magnificent 
image in Alexander Smith, the new poet : — 

"Ifyearefttlr, 
Mankind win crowd yon, thick as when 
The full-faced moon sits silver on the sea, 
The eager waves lift up their gleaming heads, 
Each shouldering for her smile." 

Hath not this a touch of true poetry 1 Is it not the 
pure ring 1 Alexander Smith has burst upon us with 
all the glory of one of those gorgeous sunsets he him- 
self describes. Here is one : 

" The sunset hung before us like a dream 
That shakes a demon in his fiery lair ; 
The clouds were standing round the setting auu 
Like gaping caves, fantastic pinnacles, 
Citadels throbbing in their own fierce light, 
Tall spires that came and went, like spires of flame, 
Cliffs quivering with flre-snow, and peaks 
Of piled gorgeoassess, and rooks of /ke 
A-tilt and poised, bare beaches, crimson seas, 
All these were huddled in that dreadful West, 
All shook and trembled in unsteadfast light, 
And from the centre blazed the angry sun." 

A magnificent picture that portrays startlingly the 
throbbing power, beauty, and intensity of his own 
poetry. Alexander Smith may not redeem all the 
bright promises which are entertained for him. Hr • 
may not become the voice, the spirit, the spokesman of : 
the age to all coming time, but the " Life Drama" will J 
live f jt ever, as one of the grandest and noblest works 
of human genius. 

The Legislature has given us permission to have 
both the Parks, the Central Park and Jones's Woods. 
At this all good citizens will rejoice. And now, as 
everything rests with ourselves, let us proceed earnest- 
ly, and leave nothing undone until both of the parks 
are secured to us beyond all doubt. It is most im- 
portant that the laying out and ornamenting of the 
grounds should be placed in skilful, tasteful, and ex- 
perienced hands. We shall miss in this matter the 
advice and assistance of the late Mr. Downing. But 
at least we have his essays upon landscape gardening, 
and they will prove invaluable guides. 

T0THEPBES8. 

Wb desire to express our gratitude for the many 
kind, flattering, and gratifying notices we have re- 
ceived from our brethren of the press generally. Our 
Journal has been admitted into the fraternity with 
every token of esteem and welcome. We hope wc 
shall live, gentlemen, to return your courtesies in. 
some appropriate manner. 
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A BUHDAY SCENE. 

If any person desires to see our city under a beau- 
tiful aspect, let htm saunter out some fine morning 
along Fifth avenue, and let it be of a Sunday morning, 
at the hour when solemn bells are knotting good 
citizens to church. How the street throngs with ani- 
mated, elegantly dressed, and happy parties, who give 
tightness and relief to the grand, imposing mansions 
that border its full length ! What groups of fair 
ladies and lovely children sweep by ! How among 
them mingle, too, grave sires — white frosted locks often 
by the side of the dancing tresses on the brow of girl- 
hood. There is sorrow and there is joy ; there are 
tears scarce dried on the faces of some, and blushing 
happiness mantling on others. But subdued emotions, 
and a holy calm appear to characterize all. 

Admire well the palaces around, note thoroughly 
the beauties that glide past ; pause thoughtfully before 
this church door, and, as the panorama spreads out and 
before you it will appear as if earth were in her second 
paradise. Enter, too, this beautiful church, from 
which low strains of music are issuing ! Mark well 
the reverence and solemn quiet with which the old and 
young saunter in ! How sweetly and soothingly the 
light steals through the stained windows, falling, as if 
it, too, reverenced the time and the place, softly and 
solemnly on the upturned races of those who pray, 
wreathing a halo around them, and making the scene 
one of holy eloquence. Linger there while yet the 
worship lasts, and move with the crowd as it flows 
out. The sun looks down sparkiingly, the far extend- 
ing mansions glow proudly in the sunlight, happiness 
reigns around, religion rears her sacred temples, and 
the scene is a bright and a beautiful one. 

Dh. Johnson said that happiness was to ride swift- 
ly in a post-chaise, with a pretty girl by your side. 
A certain modification of this kind of happiness can 
be enjoyed, if yon are a man of leisure and observa- 
tion, by an occasional hour in the Broadway omni- 
buses. You here frequently have a pretty girl at your 
side, and sometimes, perhaps, one on each aide. Re- 
sides, in an hour thus spent, you can often have some 
fine studies of character. The waits, the blockades, 
the collisions, are excellent things to bring out strong 
points of character ; and a sudden shower the best of 
all. But in fair days, when the vehicle rolls along 
lazily, and groups of ladies flow in and out continual- 
ly, while the brilliant panorama of life flows by you in 
an incessant, ever-changing stream, there are amusing 
and pleasant things to observe and study, if you are 
philosophically inclined. 



Wb understand that Mrs. Mowatt is preparing her 
autobiography, which is to appear some time during 
the ensuing winter. We are safe in predicting that 
we shall have a delightful, a rare, a wonderful book. 
A career, eventful in many ways, full of vicissitudes 
and adventures, cotemporary, and connected with the 
most celebrated names in literature, politics, and the 
drama, it cannot mil, when rendered in the fascinating 
style of the authoress, to be one of the most attractive 
narratives of the age. It will create a sensation. 



EEBIT LEAVES. 

NUMBER III. 
Written fortho New York Journal. 



Putnam has sent us the first and second numbers of 
the Illustrated Crystal Palace Record. It is published 
similar in style to the London Art Journal, and almost 
equals it in the freshness and beauty of its illustra- 
tions. Altogether it is a highly creditable specimen 
of American art. The letter-press is carefully pre- 
pared, and contains a full history of the Crystal 
Palace, some very interesting papers descriptive of its 
construction and ornamental decoration; and also 
affords very copious descriptions of the objects it illus- 
trates. 

■♦ 

A gbntleman by the name of Brown, an English 
gentleman, announces a discovery that will enable him 
to cross the Atlantic in forty-eight hours. We do not 
doubt him. There can be nothing too wild, too 
astoj —ing, too extraordinary for the genius of the 
age. The proposal of Mr. Brown is not a whit more 
incredible than one would have been, fifty years ago, 
to cross the Atlantic in ten days. But, indeed, at the 
present time, one is behind the age who doubts any 
thing— anything that's progressive we mean. To 
believe, no matter how blindly, or how toughly our 
kith may be tested, is safer than to doubt. 



Ma. Editor : — A little group of us the other day 
were turning over the pages of the Journal, when we 
observed the following editorial bit :— " Near the Hip- 
podrome a confectioner announces upon his sign Hip- 
podrome Confectionery ! which means Horse Confec- 
tionery." " That's a misnomer," remarked one of the 
company. "Not at all," replied another individual. 
" For no doubt his candies are like Franconi's horses, 
the more you lick them the faster they go. And then 
besides, he will cure you if you are a little Ao(a)r*«." 



Msshie Englamd! so poets have sung since the 
days of Chancer. And yet gruff, gram, growling, 
stolid John Bull, with his cast winds, fogs, rheuma- 
tism, ajd pulmonary complaints doesn't suggest very 
forcible ideas of merriment. 

Willis's letters from Idlewild in the Home Journal 
are very pleasant reading. 



Bur three more numbers are now required to com- 
plete Bleak House. This certainly very extraordinary 
story has now reached its highest point of interest, 
and its readers await the issue with much anxiety, 
and a good deal of puzzling. As a complete work of 
art, this production does not equal Dombey ec Son or 
David Coppcrfield, but there are characters and scenes 
in it equal to anything Mr. Dickens ever wrote, 
and which would make the reputation of any other 
writer. 



Am advertisement in a city paper announces a soap 
for " shaving and cleaning the teeth." Shaving the 
teeth is rather a new feature of the toilet. 



A plat-bill announces a youthful prodigy as a 
Child of Nature. What does it mean 1 Is it that the 
rest of us are Children of Art 1 



Mr. Hamilton, in his Fourth of July speech at 
Tarrytown, related a striking anecdote, which he had 
heard from Talleyrand's own lips :— " When Talley- 
rand, having been compelled to leave France, was 
subsequently, also obliged to quit England, because he 
was suspected of being a spy, he went to Portsmouth 
to take passage. While at the hotel there, he was in- 
formed that there was an American gentleman in the 
house, and he immediately sought an interview with 
him, to obtain some particulars of the country to which 
he proposed emigrating. At the close of the inter- 
view, Talleyraud told the stranger that he would feel 
pleasure in bearing to his friends in America any letter 
or message he had to send. The answer was, * I am 
the only man in the world who has no friends in 
America.' On subsequent inquiry, he ascertained _ _ 
that the stranger was no other than Benedict Arnold." I cratic back 



A Broadway Shop Eeverie. 
Forty dollars for a pocket-handkerchief! My 
dear woman, you need a straight jacket, even though 
you may be the fortunate owner of a dropsical purse. 

I won't allude to the legitimate use of a pocket- 
handkerchief; I won't speak of the sad hearts that 
" forty dollars," in the hands of some philanthropist, 
might lighten ; I won't speak of the " crows' feet" that 
will be pencilled on your fair face, when your laun- 
dress carelessly sticks the point of her remorseless 
smoothing iron through the flimsy fabric, or the con- 
stant espionage you must keep over your treasure in 
omnibuses, or when promenading ; but I will ask you 
how many of the lords of creation, for whose especial 
benefit you array yourself, will know whether that 
cobweb rag fluttering in your hand, cost forty dollars, 
or forty cents 1 

Pout if you like, and toss your head, and say that 
you " don't dress to please the gentlemen ;" I don't 
hesitate to tell you (at this distance from your finger 

nails) that is a downright mistake ! and that 

the enormous sums most women expend for articles, 
the cost of which few, save shop-keepers and butter- 
fly feminines, know, is both astounding and ridiculous. 
True, you have the sublime gratification of flourish- 
ing your forty-dollar handkerchief, of sporting your 
twenty-dollar " Honiton collar," or of flaunting your 
thousand-dollar shawl, before the envious and admir- 
ing eyes of some weak sister, who has made the 
possible possession of the articles in question a pro- 
found and life-time study ; you may pass, too, along 
the crowded pave, laboring under the hallucination, 
that every passer-by appreciates your dry-goods value : 
Not a bit of it. Yonder is a group of gentlemen. 
You pass them in your promenade ; they glance care- 
lessly at your tout-ensemble, but their eyes rest admir- 
ingly on a figure close behind you. It will chagrin 
you to learn that this locomotive loadstone has on a 
seventy-five cent hat, of simple straw — a dress of lawn, 
one shilling per yard — a twenty-five cent collar, and a 
shawl of the most unpretending price and fabric. 

All these items yon take in at a glance, as you turn 
upon her your aristocratic eye of feminine criticism to 
extract, if possible, the talismanic secret of her mag- 
netism. What is it 1 Let me tell you. Nature, wil- 
ful dame, has an aristocrcy of her own, and in one of 
her independent freaks has so daintily fashioned your 
rival's limbs that the meanest garb could not mar a 
grace, nor the costliest fabric add one. Compassion- 
ating her slender purse, nature has also added an ar- 
tistic eye, which accepts or rejects fabrics and colors 
with unerring taste ; hence her apparel is always well 
chosen and harmonious, producing the effect of a rich 
toilet at the cost of " a mere song ;" and as she sweeps 
ajestically past, one understands why Dr. Johnson 
pronounced a woman to be " perfectly dressed when 
one could never remember what she wore." 

Now, I grant you, it is very provoking to be eclipsed 
by a star without a name — moving out of the sphere of 
uppcr-ten"-dom — a woman who never wore a " earners 
hair shawl," or owned a diamond in her life ; after the 
expense you have incurred, too, and the foes you have 
paid to Madame Pompadour and Stewart for the first 
choice of their Parisian fooleries. It is harrowing to 
the sensibilities. I appreciate the awkwardness of 
your position ; still, my compassion jogs my invention 
vainly for a remedy — unless, indeed, you consent to 
crush such democratic presumption by labelling the 
astounding price of the dry goods upon your aristo- 

Fanny Frew. 
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Contributed to the New York Journal. 

THE SPIRIT OF LOVE. 

I'm a wandering spirit from worid* afar, 
Sailing in g lory from star to star ; 
I'm the bearer to thee of a wealth untold, 
Not gems, nor jewels, nor gifts of gold ; 
Bnt a gift whose power is mightier far 
Than the fabled treasures oflstakar— 
Bright as the sun in the hearen aboTo 
la this glorious gift— 'tis a true heart's lore. 

It burns not the length of a summer daj, 

And in the chill eventide passes away : 

But ever increasing, more bright and clear, 

It shines like a gem from some purer sphere. 

Tho' thou frown upon it, thou canst not stay 

The gleam of its beauty for ever and aye ; 

For oh! it is far thy power above— 

Though thou cast it from thee, 'twill still be— Lore. 

Then take it t take it ! the hour draws nigh 

When I must return to my home in the sky ; 

And ere the mists of the morning roll, 

I must circle the earth fxompole to pole. 

For many a message of joy Ibear— 

Many a spell that will banish care. 

But l will return, ere long, to see 

How thou guardest the gift I hare brought to thee. 



W. C. M. 



THE SYREN. 
A rrciN sweetly singing. 

Was charming erety ear, 
A little bird waa winging 

Its way, and stopped to hear. 

To rival the sweet strain, 
The tiny warbler tried, 

But finding that were rain, 
It drooped its wings and died. 



The Hay^ Expression. 

"All very beautiful," said the delighted Mrs* 
Blowsley, widow of the late lamented Mr. Blowsley, 
draper. She had worn her weeds the full time re- 
quired by the social law, and was now rejoicing in the 
luxury of white, from marabout plumes to satin 
slippers. " All but one thing," she added. 

" And what is that!" asked the painter. "Is not 
the figure graceful ?" 

" Perfectly ! perfectly," replied the widow. 

" You have not changed your mind about the char- 
acter!" said the painter. 

'< Oh, no !" exclaimed Mrs. Blowsley. " I think 
nothing so charming as a shepherdess. How sweetly 
she holds her crook! And that dove! What a happy 
idea ! I am delighted. But, as I said, there is one 
fault." 

" Pray, what is it, Mrs. Blowsley ? If art can 
remedy the defect, it shall be done. Name what you 
think the defect." 

The lady blushed and simpered as coyishly as she 
could, and then said, " It's in the expression, sir." 

" Ah !" said the painter, fixing his keenly observing 
eyes upon her. 

" Yes," said the widow, "you have failed to get my 
happiest expression. Now I want that — my happiest 
expression. I have a particular reason for this ; and 
you must do your best to catch it Look !" said Mrs. 
Blowsley, making an effort to look exceedingly inter- 
esting — to put on, in fact, as she said, her happiest 
expression. " There ; do von think you can catch 
that 1" she said, as she tried to smile most winningly ; 
an effort that caused her lap-dog-holding attendant to 
assume a most laughably lugubrious countenance. 

"I'll try," said the painter, taking up his palate, 
and giving the picture a few touches. " There ; how 
will that do!" 

Mrs. Blowsley examined the portrait attentively for 
some moments, shaking her head all the while. 

" I think that's it, exactly," remarked the painter, 

" All but the expression. You have failed there. 
See !" And the lady again resumed her place, and 
again put on her happy expression. " Now, Pm sure 
you haven't caught that," she said. " You know you 
haven't. That's what I want. Now, do try and paint 
my face just as it is. I like the picture wonderfully — 
all but the face. And I must say, in candor, that I 
don't think the resemblance at all perfect." 

44 Indeed !" said the painter. " I thought the like- 
ness the best part of it." 

" It is no likeness at all," exclaimed Mrs. Blowsley. 
" The expression is very bad." 

And, in truth to say, it was bad enough. Still for 
all that, the likeness was admirable, and of that the 
painter was fully aware. He had softened and modi- 
fied the lady's coarse, fat face, just as much as he felt 
himself justified in doing. To go a line further would 
be to make the picture, in his eyes at least, ridiculous. 

"Just look at this portrait," said Mrs. Blowsley, 



going up to the exquisitely beautiful likeness of a lady 
who nad carried off the palm of loveliness in a large 
circle for two or three years. " Now, I don't like the 
picture at all. In fact there is nothing in it but head 
and shoulders. But it has the right expression ; 
while mine, in this respect, is a shocking failure. I 
don't see how you could have missed so widely my 
true expression. You must try again." 

*' I will do my best to get it right," returned the ac- 
commodating painter. 

Mrs. Blowsley sat down again, and looked her love- 
liest. As she brought her features into a smile, she 
felt that if the painter could only succeed in catching 
the expression, her picture would be perfect. But, 
poor man ! he worked upon her fat face, thick lips, 
double chin, and anti-Grecian nose, with but little suc- 
cess. He caught her smile in every line, but it was 
her smile, and the picture had her expression. He 
felt that it would'nt do. He touched, he re-touched, 
obliterated and re-created; softening and changing 
from life at every new application of his pencil. 

" I think that will do," he said, after he had flattered 
her face so much that he was in doubt whether she 
would not be offended. 

Mrs. Blowsley again took a critical position in front 
of the lovely shepherdess. " Better," she remarked, 
after looking for some time. "Better; but it's not 
exactly right yet. You've got more of my expression 
but not my happiest look. I must have that ; and you 
must succeed in catching it. I'm sorry to give you so 
much trouble ; but while we are at it, we might just as 
well have it right as wrong." 

"Certainly — certainly," said the painter. "But, 
indeed, Mrs. Blowsley, I think the likeness perfect. 
I am almost afraid to touch it again, for fear of 
destroying it. 

" Oh, no— no ! It fails just where I said it did at 
first — in the expression," persisted Mrs. Blowsley. 
"Now do try to be more successful. You have 
improved it very much. A few touches more, and 
you'll get it all right, I am sure. Such a face as that 
on a shepherdess ! Why, it would frighten all the 
lambs away." 

And, truth to say, Mrs. Blowsley was not far wrong. 
As for the original, except when it put on a " happy ex- 
pression," it would take even a pretty brave sheep to 
stand in its presence undismayed. 

" Not the expression !" returned the painter, in a 
disappointed voice. " I am sure it is. You must per- 
mit me to judge of this." 

" Don't tell me !" exclaimed Mrs. Blowsley, " I 
think I ought to know." 

The painter stood thoughtful for some moments. 
" Suppose I paint out the head and try it over again 1" 
he said. " Will you sit!" 

"Certainly," replied Mrs. Blowsley. "Anything 
to get it right. Ill sit for a week, rather than disapr 
point my mends with such a hard face as you have 
given me." 

" Very well," said the painter. ** Come to-morrow, 
at this time, for a new sitting." 

Mrs. Blowsley acquiesced. On the next day she 
came, according to appointment. After she had 
taken her seat, the painter took the beautiful portrait, 
the expression of which she had so much admired, 
and placed it a little behind, and at the sido of her, so 
that he could paint from that as well as from the living 
sitter ; and so blending the two countenances as to 
retain something of the features of the one, while he 
gave the lovely expression of the other. No two faces 
could have been more unlike. One was purely 
Grecian in its outline, with just enough fullness to 
make it almost perfect ; while the other was coarse- 
ness and vulgarity itself. The painter had a hard task 
before him ; but its very difficulty and novelty excited, 
him to effort. After blending, as far as possible, the 
two styles of face so opposite in outline, he commenced 
filling in feature after feature, and uniting beauty with 
positive ugliness in a way to retain as little of the 
latter as possible, yet not entirely destroy it. The 
broad fat face was narrowed, the prominent chin 
thrown down, the inward sweep of the nose gently 
elevated, and the lips more neatly curved. As he 
worked on, he became interested in his task, and 
curious to see how successful, in an artistic point of 
view, his experiment would prove. 

Through three sittings of two hours' duration the 
painter worked with all diligence ; and for an equal 
space of time, in the absence of the living original, he 
was trying to copy. Mrs. Blowsley begged hard to 



see the picture during this time ; but the painter would 
not permit her to get a sight of it until the final touch 
had been given. 

" I'm a little afraid of this," he said to himself, as 
he examined his finished work. " Its too hand sonar. 
She'll never believe it a likeness." 

But the painter had not yet gone to the bottom of 
Mrs. Blowsley 's vanity and self-esteem. The very 
doubt under which he was laboring showed this. 

At last the lovely shepherdess was ready to be seen, 
and the expectant lady admitted to an examination of 
its merits. She stood looking at it for some moments 
without speaking, while the painter, in doubt, stood 
by her side. He had caretuliv removed the true 
original of the picture, lest a sight of it should make 
manifest the novel experiment he had been trying. 

" How will that do !" he at last ventured to inquire. 
He did not speak in a very confident tone of voice. 

" Perfect !" murmured the lady. 

" You think I have succeeded in the expression 1" 
said the painter. 

"To a charm. It's a wonderful likeness!" ex- 
claimed the delighted widow. 

"I was afraid I had made the face too narrow,- * 
said the painter. 

" Not in the least," said Mrs. Blowsley. " It's as 
perfect as can be. I knew you could do better than 
you did at the first trial. That was a shocking cari- 
cature." 

The painter had seen a good deal of human weak* 
ness in his day — as what painter has not 1 — but this 
rather exceeded any previous exhibition of the kind it 
had been his good or ill fortune to meet. He had 
modified a east in an eye ; had put a little bit of the 
Grecian on a most inveterate pug-nose ; had raised a 
forehead considerably higher than in nature; had 
thrown a smile over features that always wore a 
frown ; in fact, had made, at the suggestion of sitters, 
all manner of changes ; — but never before had he taken 
a face of the most exquisite beauty, and so blended it 
with one deformed by its very vulgarity as almost to 
obliterate the grossness of the original. And, after 
all, to have the likeness called perfect ! 

The painter retained his gravity as best he could, 
while Mrs. Blowsley extolled the skill that had been so 
fortunate as to catch her very "happiest expression/' 
It seemed as if the lady could never be satisfied with 
looking and admiring. Then friend after friend was 
brought in, and all joined in pronouncing it one of tho 
most beautiful likenesses that had ever been seen. 

It is hardly a matter of surprise that such a skilful 
artist soon had his hands so full of work, that it was 
impossible to execute all his orders. Every fat, old, 
and ugly acquaintance of Mm. Blowsley, whose too 
natural picture graced or disgraced the walls of the 
family mansion, must needs have the services of a 
painter who knew so weU how to get the true expres- 
sion. And as specimens of his "happy" art were 
more and more widely circulated, his fame spread, and 
his orders increased. He raised his terms again and 
again* to meet and check the influx of orders; but 
pictures like his were above all price. He could flatter 
to the full extent of his sitter's vanity ; and that, united 
with eminent skill as an artist, was all he needed to 
make his fortune sure. 



It is related that Rubens caused a remarkably fine 
and powerful lion to be brought to his house, in order 
to study him in every variety of attitude. One day, 
Rubens observing the lion yawn, was so pleased with 
this action that he wished to paint it, and he desired 
the keeper to tickle the animal under the ohm, to make 
him repeatedly open his jaws ; at length the lion 
became savage at mis treatment, and cast such furious 
glances at his keeper, that Rubens attended to his 
warning, and had the lion removed. The keeper is 
said to have been torn to pieces by the lion shortly 
afterwards; apparently he had never forgotten the 

affront. 

♦ ■' ■ 

Thb bed-chamber of Napoleon, at St. Helena, is now 
a stable ; and the room in which he breathed his last 
is used for threshing and winnowing wheat ! 



Life is a wasting thing : it is a candle that will burn . 
out. 

A man is in the sight of God what his habitual and 
cherished wUhe,^ byVjQQQJe 
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Mannbbs of ths Turks. — In a new work just pub- 
lished in England, entitled "Ramble* in Southern 
Sclavonia," by Neigebaur, a German traveller, is the 
following description of an incident, illustrative of the 
manners of the Turks : — 

Landing at Belgrade, he found, for the first time in 
all his travelling experience, no officious hand ready to 
seize his baggage. A few paces off, in front of a 
tavern, sat several Turkish porters smoking their long 
pipes. The Doctor doubtless looked helpless enough, 
standing beside his portmanteau* but not one of them 
rose to offer his services. 

"Will no one earn a piece of money V* I at last 
called out to the smokers, as I observed that my wait- 
ing was likely to lead to no other result than carrying 
my own baggage. 

" All of us, willingly I" replied the porters, almost 
with one voice, but without stirring from their seats. 
** But which of us shall serve you t Whom do you 
wish ?" 

" Come who will," was my reply. 

The porters puffed hard at their pipes and looked at 
each other in silence. At last one of them, seemingly 
the oMesf , spoke : — 

" Allil," he said, " have you had a iob to-day V* 

'^ No,"* was the reply of a slender young Moor, 
attired in white turban, white jerkin, and targe red 
trousers. 

"Then carry the gentleman's baggage," rejoined 
the other ; and the Moor rose from his stone seat to 
take possession of my portmanteau. 

As active now as he had previously seemed apathe- 
tic, Allil led the way to the Zuania (literally the build- 
ing, par excellence), an hotel which may vie with the 
best in Europe as regards structure and appearance, 
but where Dr. Neigebaur had great difficulty in finding 
any one to receive him and attend to his wants. 



An Adventure in the Levant 
Thb hero, or rather victim, of the following adven- 
ture was a fellow-passenger of mine in my homeward- 
bound voyage, during the year 1650. A Greek by 
birth, though a Frenchman at heart, by education and 
naturalization, he disclosed to me a specimen of the 
atrocities sometimes perpetrated by a set of freeboot- 
ers, in the guise and under the protection of their 
official positions as gens-d'armes, or police constables. 
Had he not been possessed of the very best certificates 
from gentlemen holding high rank in the French naval 
service, as also from the British consul-general on the 
coast of Barbery, testifying to his general good con- 
duct, sobriety, and truthfulness, I might have been in- 
clined to consider the whole affair as a fabrication de- 
signed to excite sympathy and compassion for his suf- 
ferings. But when, in addition to these certificates, I 
watched the face of the sunburnt Athenian as it glow- 
ed with the feelings of indignation at the recital of the 
treatment he had received at the hands of his cowardly 
assailants; when I marked his strong frame quiver, 
and wide chest heave with the various emotions of fear, 
pain, and anger ; when I reflected that, in recounting 
this sad page from his adventurous life, he was afresh 
opening deep heart-wounds ; and when, finally, I re- 
membered that he could not possibly hope to reap any 
benefit by exciting my interest and sympathy ; all these 
circumstances combined served to convince me of the 
veracity of the tale. 

It was a fine moonlight night when first this narra- 
tive of adventure was poured into my attentive ears, 
and never shall I forget the effect it produced upon the 
group of voyagers that were lingering on deck until 
past the hour of midnight, loth, like myself, to quit 
the cool and pleasant deck, and all the. glories of a 
Mediterranean moon-lit sea, for the close ana unconge- 
nial berths allotted to us in the cabin. We could just 
see Malta lighthouse far away on the larboard bow, 
and the vessel was dashing through the water at a rate 
that gave us fair hopes of a quick and pleasant passage 
to dear old England, from whose shores some of us 
had been absent for many long years. We were sit- 
ting upon the hen-coops, or upon the best available 
seat that offered itself, recounting such adventures and 
describing such scenes as our long residence in the 
East had subjected us to ; or else, taking happy men- 
tal glimpses of home and long absent friends, with 
whom we hoped speedily again to hold familiar con- 
verse. Gradually the conversation began to flag, 
when it was put to the vote and unanimously carried, 
that each one of our party should relate some incident 



of his life and travels. In course of time it came to 
the turn of the Greek, who, after considerable hesita- 
tion, recounted to us the following passage in his his- 
tory, which appeared to me to present a striking illus- 
tration of the disorganized state of society in many 
parts of the East ; — 

I am, he commenced, a native of Greece. Whilst 
yet a child, my parents emigrated to France, and, 
thanks to their kind care and a good education, I was 
at the age of eighteen a civilized European in manners 
and morals, and a Christian by creed. I could dis- 
tinctly discern the many foibles of my poor, illiterate, 
but crafty countrymen. At the same time that I could 
not but pity their defects and errors, I shunned their 
society, considering them too often devoid of principle, 
and so wily in their every undertaking, thought, word, 
and deed, as to prove dangerous companions or asso- 
ciates, and seldom to be trusted with a secret or a dol- 
lar. In 1835 I entered the French service, and joined 
a war steamer, commanded by a post-captain in the 
French navy, with whom I remained during a period 
often years, and whose testimonials as to my services 
and character are a sufficient passport for me to work 
my way in any part of civilized Europe. The kind- 
ness and unaffected dignity of this brave and open- 
hearted old sailor are too well known to demand any 
comment from me. There are many of his own coun- 
trymen, and not a few Englishmen, who have directly 
or indirectly been brought in contact with him on bu- 
siness matters, or in the more agreeable capacity of 
guests, passengers, or subordinate officers ; and I may 
safely assert, that none ever quitted his presence with- 
out a conviction of their having been in the society of 
a perfect gentloman, a gallant and lenient, yet strict 
officer, and a most sincere friend. 

In the month of December, 18 — , the steamer 
chanced to be lying at anchor in a port in the Levant, 
and having at that time a sister living at the city adja- 
cent, who was married to a lieutenant in the Greek 
artillery, to her house it was my custom to repair on 
all liberty days, or on other occasions when the day's 
work was over and I could obtain permission to leave 
the vessel for a few hours in the evening. I seldom 
slept on shore, for somehow or other I never fancied 
myself at home or felt at ease, except when I was in 
my own snug little cabin on board, and my night's re- 
pose was never sounder than when lulled to sleep by 
the gentle lullaby of the rippling waves and the music 
of the Mediterranean zephyrs. No man could have 
felt happier than I did at the time I am now speaking 
of, none being apparently so secure from trouble or 
misfortune. I had amassed a small sum of money, 
which I felt a satisfaction in knowing had been accu- 
mulated honestly, by dint of perseverance and inde- 
fatigable labor. My father had been some years dead, 
and my poor mother and a younger brother and sister 
were entirely dependent upon my exertions for sup- 
port. Happily I was in a position to place these two 
latter under the care of a worthy Protestant divine, my 
mother being unwilling to intrust them to the teachey 
of a Roman Catholic seminary. 

Such were the comfortable circumstances by which 
I was surrounded when the incident I am about to re- 
late occurred. How terrible its effects have been, may 
be clearly traced 'by the symbols of premature old age 
which I carry about my person ! (Here the narrator 
paused, and, lifting his hat off his head, displayed to 
view the many grey hairs that were thickly mingling 
with his originally raven locks.) 

I consider (he continued, resuming the thread of his 
narrative) that to the terrible incident in question I 
owe the abbreviation of my life by full fifteen years ; 
for I have never since, in health or strength, been the 
man I was before the eventful night of which I am 
about to speak — a night which taught me the un- 
certainty of the best arranged human plans and the 
contingencies to which they are constantly exposed. 

It was late one evening in December that I obtained 
leave of absence from the officer of the watch, purpos- 
ing to visit the shore for a few hours, and promising to 
be on board again before midnight at the latest. I 
little thought, on quitting the ship's side, that I should 
be compelled that night, for the first time in my life, 
to break my word. It happened to be the eve of St. 
Nicholas — a day celebrated as a festival by the mem- 
bers of the Greek church, and more particularly by 
such amongst her inhabitants as chanced to be named 
after that saint, and that claimed him as their patron. 
Amongst these latter was my brother-in-law ; and as I 
knew that on the morrow I could not with any pro- 



priety ask leave to spend the day on shore, I thought I 
would go up to his house for a few hours that evening, 
carrying with me a souvenir, in the shape of a richly- 
mounted Turkish pipe that I had purposely brought 
with me from Constantinople. This I knew would 
prove an acceptable gift, as he was unhappily an 
inveterate smoker. 

I may here state that the town to which I was bound 
was situated at a distance of nearly an hour's walk 
from the landing-place, and the road leads over a deso- 
late country, with no houses or other buildings save 
two coffee-shops, which serve as miserable and unsafe 
half-way houses for the traveller : besides these, there 
is a still more miserable shed alloted to the sentry, 
who is nominally placed there to protect the highway, 
and be a safeguard to the stranger from the assaults 
and mal-treatment of robbers and assassins — a class of 
men always more or less abundant in these semi-civi- 
lized regions. 

I remained later than usual at my sister's house that 
evening, for the weather had suddenly set in boister- 
ous and chilly, with frequent squalls of hail, thunder, 
and lightning, so that I had deferred my departure to 
the very last moment, hoping that the weather migU 
clear up again. It was not till some minutes past 
eleven that I quitted my sister's house, despite her 
tears and remonstrances ; for I was determined, if 
possible, to be punctual to my promise. Well wrapped 
up in great-coats and comforters, with nothing but a 
small rattan switch in my hand, I accordingly started 
for the sea-side, and walked as. briskly as I could 
towards the point of embarkation. The night was 
intensely dark, so much so that I could barely see a 
yard before me, and the wind howled mournfully over 
the waste ; but the pathway having long been familiar 
to my footsteps, I could have almost picked my way 
blindfolded. The cold, bleak, cutting blast came in 
fitful gusts over the deserted country ; but the very 
inclemency of the weather was a source of consolation 
to me, for I imagined that no banditti would expose 
themselves to that night's wet and cold, when the 
chances of booty must have been small indeed, few 
liking to quit the protection of their comfortable roofo 
and warm firesides. 

I neither met nor saw any one until I had arrived 
almost within hail of the half-way houses before 
alluded to : then, for the first time, through the gloom 
that surrounded me I discerned the forms of several 
closely-muffled figures, moving apparently in the same 
direction as myself, and whom I supposed to be cap- 
tains or mates of some of the merchant vessels in the 
harbor, who, for the sake of better security were keep- 
ing together till they should reach their respective 
boats. I immediately availed myself of such a favor- 
able convoy, and, quickening my pace, was soon along- 
side of the strangers. After exchanging salutations 
and commenting on the wretched state of the weather, 
I inquired if their destination was the same as mine, 
and was answered in the affirmative. As we pro- 
ceeded onwards, I had time to take a casual glance at 
the features and dress of my companions ; what little 
I saw at once convinced me that I had fallen into very 
suspicious company ; and if the slightest doubt re- 
mained as to their real character, this was speedily 
removed by their unblushing demands to be recom- 
pensed for the trouble they would incur in keeping me 
company, while at the same time they kept edging up 
and hemming me in on all sides, either with the inten- 
tion of rifling my person, or of unexpectedly inflicting 
a mortal stab, which might enable them to collect such 
few valuables as I had about me at their leisure, with 
the certainty of no clue remaining that might lead to 
their ultimate detection ; for " dead men tell no tales." 

I could see that they were well armed, and knew 
that my only hope for succour was the close vicinity of 
the guard-house. Watching my opportunity, I made 
a rush for this place with such impetuosity as nearly 
to upset the alarmed sentry, who was hanging indo- 
lently over a wood fire lit in a hole dug in the centre 
of the hovel, 

" How now !" shouted the fierce Albanian, on reco- 
vering his self-possession : " what means all this noise 
and hubbub t" 

A few words sufficed to acquaint the soldier with 
the real state of affairs, and as my suspicious compan- 
ions had passed on* he readily agreed to my sharing 
the pleasant warmth of the fire with him. As the 
heat gradually penetrated my many overcoats, I was 
glad to strip oft my great-coat and hang it on a nail in 
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The Albanian spoke Greek as fluently as myself, 
and entered into conversation freely ; he had a soiry 
tale of want and trouble to recount. The government 
never paid, though it subjected him, he said, to all the 
arduous duties of a serf. The rations of himself and 
companions were insufficient, and what a dog would 
barely deign to patake of; and as for the meagre cup 
of wine served out to them, it was more fit to be classed 
as exceedingly bad vinegar than anything he could 
compare it to ; and then the Albanian threw out un- 
mistakable hints as to the excellence of the wine sold 
at the coffee-shops hard 
by, lamenting his poverty, 
which prevented his ena- 
bling me to taste and judge 
for myself. Upon hearing: 

this, I indiscreetly offered ^ 

to treat him ; and, leaving "* 

his musket to take care of 
itself, he conducted me into 
the nearest of the two cafes, 
on entering which I disco- 
vered that there were a non- 
commissioned officer and 
three privates seated there, 
drinking and gambling. All 
were Albanians, save the 
officer, who, however, seem- 
ed well versed in their lan- 
guage, and they all spoke 
Turkish fluently. Unhap- 
pily for myself, I was utter- 
ly ignorant of both the Al- 
banian and Turkish tongues. 
In treating the soldier to 
wine, according to Levant- 
ine etiquette, I ordered cups 
to be served all round to his 
friends and acquaintances. 
I drank none myself, but 
merely sipped it out of com- 
pliment to those present. 
The change of atmosphere 
from the stifling little hovel 
I had just quitted became 
very soon perceptible, and 
then, for the first time, I re- 
membered having forgotten 
my great-coat. I ran over 
to fetch it, and on my way 
back hailed a species of 
van that was passing, and 
begged the driver to wait a 
few moments whilst I just 
stepped in and paid my reck- 
oning. 

After settling, and pock- 
eting the change, I turned 
with the intention of hast- 
ening out to the van, when, 
to my astonishment and in- 
dignation, the officer arrest- 
ed my progress, and with 
drawn sabre in hand stood 
in the door- way and ordered 
the van to drive off immediately. I was perfectly 

FaralVzed. He told me, with assumed sternness, that 
had been recognised as a notorious robber and bri- 
gand, w]bo had long baffled pursuit, and that I only 
exchanged that coffee-shop for a dungeon and the gal- 
leys for life. It was in vain for me to expostulate — 
menaces and entreaties were equally futile, as were 
the many references I gave to some of the best known 
and most respected residents of the adjacent town. 
His only reply was, that such was always the language 
of bad characters. He now ordered two of his men to 
secure me, by tying my hands together with a bit of 
strong cordage. I was forced to submit tamely to this 
painful operation ; and the moment that I was ren- 
dered inoffensive, the miscreant seized the scabbard of 
his sword, and beat me about the head and shoulders 
in a most unmerciful manner. The soldier I had first 
met with interfered on my behalf, but he was speedily 
silenced by his chief, and sent back to his duty in the 
guard-house. 

How my brain did reel, and my whole frame quiver 
with anguish, as I retreated into a comer of the room, 
and strained every muscle in my efforts to disentangle 
my hands. Sick and faint at heart, I thought of the 
long weary hours of night, the cold damp of the pri- 



son, and the frost and sleet of the season, but I made 
secret resolutions to keep up my circulation by inces- 
sant movement ; while the thoughts of the morrow, 
and the pleasant faces of friends coming to the rescue, 
cheered me even in this misery. At the same time I 
lifted up my heart in prayer to him whose mercy never 
faileth, whose all-seeing eye was my only witness, 
and whose guardianship could save me when no man 
was nigh to help me. 

The officer and his guards, assisted by the inhuman 
coffee-shop keeper, held long and earnest counsel to- 



*& 







[tub crisis.] . 

nether in a language of which I was utterly ignorant. 
Meanwhile, as they kept on drinking, hard words and 
harder blows were aimed at my unoffending person, 
and my pockets were ransacked of watch and money. 
Time crept on slowly and heavily, while I stood tbcie, 
one mass of bruises and blood, with the frosty wind 
chilling my veins, till I longed for the arrival of the 
hour when I should be marched off to prison and be at 
least free of the loathsome proximity of my torment- 
ors. At length the word of command was given. One 
Albanian preceded us with a lantern ; the officer and 
an armed soldier marched on each side of me ; and 
close behind me was the third Albanian, with a ready- 
cocked musket to fire at me if I offered the slightest 
resistance. 

To my surprise, instead of marching towards the 
town, the party made a detour and came to the back of 
the larger of the coffee-houses ; and there, at that still 
hour of the night, I watched one of them as with the 
lantern he groped about, evidently in search of some- 
thing. At length he stopped, and beckoned us to ap- 
proach ; as we advanced he unlocked a sort of con- 
cealed door, which when opened disclosed to my dis- 
mayed eyes a flight of steps descending into the bowels 
of the earth. Down these they forced me ; and, as the 



last iran descended, I heard the door close (as I then 
thought) upon me and the world for ever. I counted 
eight steps, and then we came to another door, which 
swung heavily on its hinges as the Albanian forced it 
open. This led into a stone vault, of about twelve fe*t 
square by eight feet high. Opposite to the entrance- 
door there was a second one, against which the man 
with the loaded musket was stationed, while the lan- 
tern-bearer guarded tihe door of entrance. I could no 
longer have any doubt as to my fate; but the love of 
life was never so dear to me as at that mrment. Mas- 
tering my emotions as well 
as I could, I warned my as- 
sailants to be aware of what 
the consequences must be, 
«o toon as I should be misl- 
ed by my messmates amd 
friends ; I implored them to 
remember that I was the 
sole support of my family ; 
in short, I used every de- 
scription of entreaty and 
exhortation ; but I might as 
well have spoken to the 
winds. The chief fell upon 
me, armed with a cudgel; 
and, had it not been fox the 
protruding angles of the 
corner into which I had re- 
treated,, and the krwaess of 
the room, hath of which 
aided hi warding off the 
blows, the consequences 
must have been fatal Tired 
and exhausted at length he 
let fall the club, and, seis- 
ing on the sentry's musket, 
took deliberate aim at my 
unprotected breast, and puU- 
ed the trigger. * I heard the 
steel click, and then, tor a 
few seconds, which appear- 
ed hours to me, ail was 
darkness and delirium. 

There was no report ; the 
gun had missed tire; the 
last expiring spark of hope 
was rekindled. I glanced 
anxiously at the musket, 
and the flint was gone. 
Eagerly did they seek and 
grope about fer it on the 
ground.' At this 'moment I 
heard the vault open, and 
saw a fifth figure descend 
into the vault; he had 
evidently been watching 
against surprise, and, hear- 
ing the turmoil below cease, 
had imagined all over, and 
now came to claim bis share 
of booty. The strength of 
Samson was upon me ; with 
one mighty effort I disen- 
tangled my hands ; with a 
bound I had gained the steps and dashed the lantern 
into atoms ; another bound and I was in the open ah*. 
I stopped not to think or look behind, but fled on the 
wings of terror over that dark country in the darkest 
hour of night. I scaled garden walls, fell and was 
maimed, yet ran on still for my life, for my enemies 
were on the track. It was four o'clock next morning 
when I reached the house of a friend ; and no sooner 
had I passed the threshold than I sank down and 
swooned away. 

The rest is soon told. Bruised and maimed as I 
was, I early *next day repaired to the French consul. 
He at first refused me an interview ; I persisted, how- 
ever, and was at length shown into his bed-room. He 
chose to doubt my word. I told him that the French 
war-steamer would soon settle that point. On this he 
thought better of it, and wrdte to the commandant. 
The subterranean vault was examined, the guilty par- 
ties imprisoned ; and the whole of my statements, to- 
gether with the medical certificates given me, are to 
this day to be seen in the archives of the French 
embassy. 

' » ■ 
There is nothing right in the sight of God till the 
heart is rig^j t j ze d by VjOI) 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Mark where she stands 
Tk« awfel circle of our 



holy' 



Around her form I draw 
church. 



Set hut a foot within the sacred line, 

ead— yea, though it wore a crown— 
■*ildin w . 

BULWIR's '♦BlCHM.IEU." 
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IN an age when might was law, and the weak had 
no appeal against the oppression of the strong, the 
privilege of sanctuary claimed by the church was re- 
garded with peculiar veneration by the people. Like 
alL human institutions, it was sab- 
ject to abuse ; and kttig survived 
the necessity which had given birth 
to Hi 

The sanctuary of Westminster, 
bu^lt by Edward the Confessor, was 
an edifice of 'great strength, sur- 
mounted by a church, in the form 
of a Cross, situated at the end of St. 
Margaret* s Churchyard, and subject, 
by various bulls from the Roman 
pontine, to the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of the abbots of Westminster. 
In the church a book was kept, in 
which those who took shelter regis- 
tered themselves q and were called 
sanctuary men and women; Once 
within > its massive walls— no mat- 
ter how serious the offence with 
which the fugitive was charged, or 
how -powerful the oppressor from 
whom the innocent fled— <hey were 
in an asylum Which the civil and 
regal power alike respected ; for it 
was guarded equally by the church 
and Use superstition of the people. 

Close to the sanctuary stood the 
aimonry, where the abbot's dole 
was daily distributed to- the poor. 
In it the first printing-press ever 
established in England was erected 
by Caxton. Singular coincidence, 
that the institution and the mighty 
engine which Was destined to de- 
stroy it, should have been' situated 
so nearly together. ■* - - 

Few of the numerous crowds who 
daily pass the churchyard, in their 
way to the courts of law or the seat 
of legislature, pause to note the spot 
where a queen of England twice 
found refuge, and a king was born 
—both dependent ott the charity of 
a few monks. 

It was midnight when Elizabeth, 
accompanied by her mother and 
children, guarded only by< a few ■' 

faithful friends, embarked at the Tower in her barge, 
which was rowed rapidly- up the river towards the 
sanctuary. Warwick, who had his spies in the City, 
was quickly informed of her flight ; and, guessing her 
purpose, placed a strong patty of men in front of the 
sanctuary, to prevent her entrance.- The ambitious 
earl did not care so much for securing her person as 
obtaining possession of her eldest daughter, whose 
marriage with his son was to be the stepping-stone to 
his future greatness. 

Just as the queen was about to land, a small boat 
came alongside of the royal barge. By the light of the 
torches which they earned, the: attendants perceived 
that it was rowed by an old woman, whose shrewd and 
shrewish features wereweU known to most of them. 

It was the famous Mother Cobb, the midwife of the 
sanctuary. 

"Keep off!" exclaimed one of the men. "What 
would you 1" 

" That which you, with all your blustering," replied 
the old woman, *' have neither the wit nor the strength 
to do— find out a path of safety for her grace !" 

Struck by the manner of the speaker, the queen drew 
aside the curtains of her barge, and bade the old woman 



approach, that she might question her. Mother Cobb, 
nowise daunted by the rank of Elizabeth, drew near. 
A smile for an instant flitted over her haggard features, 
as her eyes glanced on the figure of the queen, soon 
likely to become a mother. 

"Who are you, my good woman 1" demanded 
Elizabeth. 

" One who comes to warn you that your flight from 
the Tower has been discovered, and that the approach 
to the sanctuary is beset by men wearing the badge of 
your bitterest enemy, the Earl of Warwick. At the 
risk of my life, I' rowed off to warn you ; but these 
pampered fools," she added, pointing to the attendants 
who had repulsed her, " have not wit enough to know 
a friend from a foe !" 

This intelligence was a sad blow to the fugitives, 
who saw their only retreat cut off. To return was 
impossible ; and it was equally dangerous to proceed. 
In this dilemma the midwife came to her assistance. 







[EDWARD IV. CARESSING HIS INFANT HEIR.] 



She had observed their hurried consultation with im- 
patience, and more than once attempted to interrupt it. 

" I do not come," she said, bluntly, " to tell ydu of 
your danger merely, but to save you. 

" Save us !" repeated the duchess. 

"Not you!" exclaimed the old woman, sternly; 
" the proud Duchess of Bedford might have fallen into 

the hands of her enemies, and been burnt for a witch gate announced that the abbatial residence was beset, 
at the stake, before Mother Cobb would have stirred a > " Lost — lost !" sighed Elizabeth, 
finger to aid her; but for the sake of the fair woman L The Duchess of Bedford wrung her hands, and the 
beside you. However," she added, " I must have my , terrified children clung weeping round their mother. 



By the advice of Mother Cobb, Elizabeth, together 
with her children and mother, descended from the 
royal barge into her boat, which, with the assistance 
of John Gould, who refused to separate himself for 
one instant from his charge, she rowed to an obscure 
lane running down to the water's edge, close to the 
abbot's at a i the. The barge, by her advice, was steered 
to the opposite side of the Thames, in order to mislead 
those who were on the look-out into the belief that the 
queen had fled towards Kent. 

As the shrewd old woman had foreseen, the ruse 
deceived the followers of Warwick ; and, if it did not 
entirely throw them off their guard, at least diverted it. 
When the fugitives had landed, they proceeded with 
trembling steps, under shelter of the night, towards 
the abbot's house — for all the avenues to the sanctuary 
were too closely guarded to admit of their approach. 

Thomas Milling, who at this time filled the abbatial 
chair of Westminster, was a staunch partisan of the 
House of Lancaster, and but little 
likely to sympathise with the dis- 
tressed situation of the wife of its 
greatest rival ; still he received the 
supplicants courteously — regretted 
that it was not in his power to pro- 
cure them entrance to the sanctu- 
ary, which was surrounded by the 
troops of Warwick. 

Elizabeth and her mother were 
in despair. 

"That is false!" said Mother 
Cobb, boldly. 

11 What means the woman 1" ex- 
claimed the offended dignitary. 

" I mean that there is a passage 
from the great church to the sanc- 
tuary, and that my Lord Abbot is 
as well acquainted with it as I am !" 
"Be generous !" said Elizabeth, 
sinking on her knees to the church- 
man ; " it is not a queen, but a 
trembling woman — a wife and mo- 
ther — who implores you, for the 
sake of these little ones," she added, 
pointing to her children, who could 
not comprehend the sight of their 
mother in such a posture before the 
phlegmatic priest. 

" I regret, madam," he coldly an- 
swered, " that it is not in my power 
to serve you." 

John Gould approached Eliza- 
beth, and whispered a few words in 
her ear, as he respectfully raised 
her from the ground : the abbot 
had not had sufficient humanity to 
pay her even that mark of courtesy 
— due to her no less as a woman 
than a queen. The suppliant re- 
membered the words as well as the 
token of her unhappy brother : hast- 
ily drawing the chain and jewelled 
device from her bosom, she placed 
it in the hands of the churchman, 
whose manner underwent a marked 
change as he received it. 
" Where did you get this!" he demanded in a voice 
of deep emotion. 
" From my dead brother !" replied the queen. 
" Your brother ! — was he your brother, to whom I 
owe my life? Lady, I will not forget my pledge, 
either to the living or the dead !" 
At this moment, a violent knocking at the outward 



price.' 



"Alas! 



" Name it!" eagerly answered Elizabeth, 
it is but little that I can offer." 

"That, when the hour of travail comes, I shall be 
your attendant. I should like to bring a king into the 
world ; even though," she added, in a Tower tone, " his 
reign should be a short one." 

Singular as was the request, the queen hesitated not 



John Gould drew his sword, determined to protect the 
royal fugitives to the last. 

" Put up your weapon, young man !" said the abbot, 
"it is not with the arm of flesh that you can save 
them. Follow me to the church !" 

Whilst the soldiers were breaking open the strongly 
barred doors, the speaker led the party through the 
cloisters to the abbey church : lighting a torch from 



to grant it. Little did she deem that when the hour j the lamp which burnt day and night before the tomb 
which was to crown her hopes, by giving birth to an of Edward the Confessor, he pointed out to Gould an 
heir to the house of York, arrived, she would be de- I iron ring inserted in a large flag 
pendant upon the charity of the old midwife for the j the monument, 
necessaries she had not die means to provide. j " Raise it," he 1 
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By a violent exertion of the woodman's strength, 
the ponderous stone was removed. 

Placing his torch in the hands of the young man, he 
bade him precede them in the descent. Gould quickly 
obeyed ; the rest of the party, more dead than alive 
with terror, followed ; for the noise of approaching 
footsteps was distinctly heard in the church. 

The abbot was discovered calmly kneeling on the 
stone, which he had contrived to return to its place, 
when the soldiery, headed by Warwick and Clarence, 
broke into the church. 

" Where are the traitors ?" demanded the earl, 
furiously. 

" Traitors !" repeated the churchman, scornfully, 
41 is it the Earl of Warwick — who hath twice broken 
his oath of fealty to the house of York and Lancaster 
« — who asks that question 1" 

44 Insolent ! answer to my questions, or " 
44 Or what V* said Thomas Milling, calmly. " Thou 
hast broken into the house of a spiritual peer — entered 
with armed men the temple of the Most High ! Com- 
plete thy ruffianly work by shedding the blood of His 
servant at the attar." 

44 The church," observed the Duke of Clarence, 
doggedly, 44 is not the sanctuary." 

And without heeding the- indignant remonstrances 
of the abbot he ordered his men to search amongst the 
various chapels and tombs, in order to discover the 
fugitives, who, he doubted not, were concealed some- 
where in the church. 

44 Proceed, rash prince !" exclaimed the abbot ; 
44 proceed ! — but the wrath of the saints whose shrines 
you have profaned will overtake you ! Give me a 
rochet and stole," he added, addressing the terrified 
monks, who had quitted their cells in alarm ; 44 and 
light the tapers on the high altar !" 

A shudder ran through all who heard him, for they 
guessed the fearful intention with which the words 
were uttered. Many prepared to retire. 

44 1 give you five minutes," said Thomas Milling, 
41 to clear the church ; at the expiration of which time, 
if, of the band of ruffians — noble or prince, soldier or 
knight — a single soul remains, upon his head I breathe 
the curse of Home 1" 

44 Thou darest not, priest !" exclaimed the indignant 
Warwick ; 44 thy mitre should not save thee !" 

44 It would at least revenge me !" was the calm reply. 
Even the fiery King-maker found that his men would 
not support him in an outrage against the church. 
Clarence, Hugh Neville, and others, had already with- 
drawn from the desecrated edifice. As Warwick was 
reluctantly following their example, the bell from the 
sanctuary began to toll the signal that some new 
fugitives had been registered. 

44 1 am not baffled yet!" said the haughty earl; 
44 they have contrived to reach the sanctuary; — we 
shall see how they will live there, for neither wine 
nor food shall pass the gates until they are surren- 
dered." 

The abbot's only reply was his usual calm, passion- 
less smile. 

Finding that the contest was an unequal one, War- 
wick left the church. 

The next day it became generally known in Lon- 
don, that the Duchess of Bedford, who was accused of 
sorcery, the queen, with her three daughters — Eliza- 
beth, Mary, and Cicely — together with the faithful 
Lady Scrope, and Alice, had registered themselves as 
sanctuary women. 

That same week, John Gould took a flesher's shop 
in the immediate neighborhood of the abbey, and, de- 
spite the vigilance of their enemies, the party in the 
sanctuary were not starved into a surrender. 

The day which was to make Elizabeth the mother 
of a son, and give a long-expected heir to the House of 
York, dawned at last. On the first of November, 
1470, Edward V. first saw the light. There were 
neither rejoicings nor largess amongst the people. The 
unhappy prince — whose career was so brief, whose 
end so tragical — was ushered into the world in poverty 
and privation ; still his mother smiled amid her tears, 
as she clasped the lovely infant to her bosom. Could 
she have foreseen his future destiny, how bitter would 
have been her grief! 

Mother Cobb, the midwife of the sanctuary, assisted 
the queen, as had been promised, on the occasion ; 
although Master Serigo, her physician, was present. 
The old woman's pride and satisfaction at the birth of 
a male child, almost equalled its mother's. She knew 
that in the event of his succeeding to the crown, she 



would become a personage of importance, and she was 
not without ambition. Besides, she had a boon to 
solicit, which none but a king could grant. 

Although Abbot Milling considered his pledge to 
John Woodville, who had saved his life at the Battle 
of St. Albans, fully redeemed, by the protection he had 
extended to his sister in her hour of need, he could 
not refuse to stand godfather to the infant prince, who 
was privately baptised by the prior ; his grandmother, 
the Duchess of Bedford and Lady Scrope, being the 
godmothers. 

Mother Cobb carried the child to the font, and Alice 
offered, as the queen's mass penny, the golden chain 
and device of its unfortunate uncle. 

Up to the time of the Commonwealth, this jewel was 
preserved in the treasury of the abbey ; but when the 
regalia of England was broken up and sold by the 
Puritans, it disappeared, and all trace of its existence 
is lost. 

In the month of March, King Edward once more 
landed in his dominions, and was soon at the head of 
a considerable force ; for the nation began to tire of 
the civil wars, and the exactions of the Earl of War- 
wick. Elizabeth received the intelligence with tran- 
sport. Sundry lords and partisans of the House of 
York already began to make a stir in the City in her 
husband's favor. 

But that which most assisted the restoration of 
Edward to his crown, was the desertion of Warwick 
by his brother Clarence, and the return of the latter to 
his allegiance. True, the reconciliation was but 
temporary ; but it answered the purpose of the mo- 
ment. The king neither could nor would forget the 
mortification and imprisonment he had endured, and 
both Elizabeth and her mother, when the time arrived, 
failed not to remind him of his oath. 

A few days only after the receipt of the joyful intel- 
ligence of her lord's return, the queen, with the infant 
Prince of Wales upon her knee, was seated in the 
bickerchamber, of the sanctuary, which had been given 
up to her use, when John Gould, whose fidelity during 
her long sojourn in that gloomy place had supplied 
both Elizabeth and her friends with the means of 
existence — not, however, without the connivance of 
the worthy abbot — made his appearance. Alice, who 
was standing behind the chair of her royal mistress, 
blushed with pleasure as he entered the room. A 
stranger, closely muffled in a horseman's cloak fol- 
lowed him : the latter personage turned out to be the 
feeble-minded Clarence, who, tired of the domineering 
humor of his father-in-law, Warwick, was about 
to leave London and join the army of his brother. 

Elizabeth who had not seen him since the murder 
of her father and brother, would have repelled him 
with horror, and at once have dismissed him from her 
presence, had not her politic mother restrained her. 
The Duchess of Bedford knew too well the importance 
of such an ally to offend him ; a seeming reconciliation 
was patched up between them ; the duke was per- 
mitted to kiss the hand of the infant Prince of Wales, 
to whom he vowed fidelity and homage. 

That same night he secretly withdrew from London, 
and started for Ravenspur, where Edward had once 
more planted his standard. 

The queen's attendants and friends — for she had 
now many in the sanctuary — were rejoiced at the 
reconciliation with her brother-in-law. John Gould 
alone was not deceived : he remembered the scene he 
had witnessed at Westminster, the night when he 
brougnt the fatal intelligence of Sir Richard and John 
WoodvihVs death at Northampton ; he also remem- 
bered the oath of the outraged king. 

The mother-in-law of Edward, whom all writers 
agree to have been one of the most accomplished 
intriguantes of her time, was once more in her element. 
Elated by tbe prospect of a restoration, and the desire 
of vengeance natural to her as a wife and mother, 
from her retreat in the sanctuary she sent missives to 
those nobles who still remained friendly to the house 
of York, stirred up the citizens to exert themselves, 
and by her activity and cunning, served the cause of 
Edward as much as her daughter did by her seeming 
meekness and moderation. 

The fact of a queen and mother taking refuge in a 
place which had generally been known but as the resi- 
dence of outcasts and robbers — her giving birth to an 
heir to the crown there — was sure to mterest the 
wives and daughters of the citizens of London in her 
favor. Women have generally a warm sympathy for 
I the misfortunes of those of then* own sex. 



CH APTBR X . 

After the tempest the sweet calm succeeds ; 
Tie so with' fortune, whose rough billows grow 
Smooth ss the lake's soft ripples, when the breath. 
Which lashed them into fury is ones stiird. 

Old Play. 

NEVER was the advantage of sanctuary more 
manifest than during the horrors of civil war — 
when innocence and helpless infancy were alike ex- 
posed to the cruel spirit of the age. Nothing but the 
extreme veneration with which the sanctuary of West- 
minster was regarded by the people, and the jealous 
care by which it was defended by the clergy, prevented 
the partisans of Warwick from forcing the queen and 
infant Prince of Wales from the only shelter the 
vicissitudes of fortune bad left them. In the hands of 
the enemies of the king, they would have proved 
invaluable hostages ; but the worthy abbot was true : 
although a partisan of the House of Lancaster, he 
remained firm, and turned a deaf ear to the threats and 
entreaties of the insurgents. 

The state of danger and suspense was ended at last, 
by the citizens of London opening their gates, to 
Edward, upon whose entrance to the metropolis, his 
enemies retreated for their stronghold in the north. 

It was a noble sight to see the restored monarch, 
accompanied by his late host, Louis of Bruges, who 
had so hospitably entertained him during his exile in 
Holland, and a long train of nobles, ride from the 
village of Charing towards Westminster, . to remove 
his queen and infant heir from sanctuary. Many in- 
fluential citizens mingled in his train — for the suffer- 
ings of Elizabeth— her patience and privations — 
coupled with the circumstance of her having given 
birth to an heir to the crown whilst in sanctuary, had 
rendered her an object of interest and gossip with the 
wives and daughters of the merchants of London. 

On reaching the sanctuary, Edward dismounted, 
and entered the building alone. It was the first time, 

Srobably, that it had been visited by a king since the 
ate of its foundation. .Probably, in the pride which 
he felt in his restoration, he did not wish the foreign 
lords and gentlemen who accompanied him to witness 
the strait to which his queen had been reduced. 

The abbot, Thomas Milling, received him on his 
entrance, and conducted him to that part of the build- 
set apart for the use of her grace. 
To sooner did his wife behold him, says the chroni- 
cler who was an eye-witness of .their meeting, than 
she ran into his arms, crying for the joy of so happy a 
meeting — Edward soothing her with kind words and 
many endearments, calling her his sweet Lady Bessie, 
and consoling her with many comfortable words. 

" And so, Bessie, thou, hast brought me a boy !" 
said Edward, after he had repeatedly embraced her ; 
" to-day I can only thank, thee as a husband — anon, 
I'll pay thee for him like a king. Thou hast done 
more, Bessie," he added,. " to strengthen my cause, 
than if thou hadst levied an army : thou hast baulked 
the aspiring Warwick of his aim to mate young 
George Neville with the then heiress of my crown." 

At his repeated request, the infant was brought to 
him. The Duchess of Bedford would fain have borne 
the infant hope of the House of York into the presence 
of his father, but Mother Cobb— the sanctuary mid- 
wife — was not to be baulked of her rights ; notwith- 
standing the threats of the haughty Jaquetta, she 
persisted in carrying the child herself, and. presenting 
him to his impatient father, who kissed nan thrice 
lovingly upon the cheek, and vowed that he was the 
noblest present fortune could have made him. 

7b St continued in our nest. 
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From the Knickerbocker. 
BIRTH-DAY LINES TO MY WIFE. 

Hand in band we start to journey 
Through the devioas path of lire ; 

Be it good or evil weather, 
Hand in hand move ws, my wife. 

Hand In hand in sonny seasons, 
Evenings soft and mornings mild, 

Naught to part us but the link-let 
Of a little white-haired child. 

Hand in hand. O God ! when fading 

Lift's fair sun's far- western rays, 
Lean we well upon eaeh other 
Through the gloaming of our days. 

Hand in hand with equal foot-step 
To the dark, swift-flowing river ; 



Hand in hand, with angel-seeming, 
To the throne of God for ever. 
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The Sanative Mother. 

" When you are married, Isabel, and have children 
of your own, you will then know how much I love 
you." 

" I know you love me, dear mother. If I did not 
acknowledge and understand your love, what should I 
be but the most ungrateful of living beings !" 

" No one who is not a mother herself can rightly 
understand a mother's love. What you feel for me, 
and what you fancy X feel for you, comes no nearer 
the reality, Isabel, than the chirp of the sparrow does 
to the song of the nightingale. The fondest child 
does not fully return the love of the coldest mother." 

Tears came into Isabel's eyes ; for her mother spoke 
m tender, querulous accents of uncomplaining wrong, 
which went to the daughter's heart. Mrs. Gray was 
one of those painful introspective people who live on 
themselves ; who thinks no one loves as they love, no 
one suffers as they suffer; who believe they give 
their heart's blood to receive back ice and snow, and 
who pass their lives in agonising those they would die 
to benefit. A more lonely-hearted woman never, in 
her own opinion, existed, although her husband had, 
she thought a certain affection from habit for her ; but 
any real heart sympathy, any love equal to her fond 
adoration of him, was no more like her own feelings 
than stars are equal to the noon-day sun. 

"Not a bad simile, my dear," Mr. Gray once 
answered, with his pleasant smile, " since the stars 
are suns themselves ; and if we could change our 
point of view we might find them even bigger and 
brighter than our own sun. Who knows but after all, 
I, who am such a clod compared to you — who am, you 
say, so cold and unimaginative — that my star is not a 
bigger stronger sun than yours 1" 

His wife gave back a pale smile of patient suffering, 
and said sadly : " Ah, Herbert ! if you knew what 
agony I endure when you turn my affection into 
ridicule, you would surely spare me." 

The frank, joyous husband was, as he expressed it, 
"shut up for the evening." And then Mrs. Gray 
wept gently, and called herself the " family kill-joy." 

With her daughter it was the same. Isabel's whole 
soul and life were devoted to her mother. She was 
the centre round which that young existence steadily 
revolved. The daughter had not a thought of which 
her mother was not the principal object, not a wish of 
which her mother was not the actuating spirit ; yet 
Mrs. Gray could never be brought to believe that her 
daughter's love equalled hers By countless degrees. 
Isabel worked for her, played to her, read to her, 
walked with her, lived for her. " Duty, my Isabel, is 
not love, and I am not blind enough to mistake the 
one for the other. This was all the reward Isabel 
received. When she fell in love as she did with 
Charles Houghton, Mrs. Gray's happiness was at an 
end. Henceforth her life was one long, weak, wail of 
desolation. She was nothing now ; her child had cast 
her out of her heart, and had given the dearest place to 
another ; her own child, her Isabel, her treasure, her 
life, her soul. Her hour had passed ; but even death 
seemed to have forgotten her. No one loved her now. 
She was a down-trodden worm ; a poor despised old 
woman ; an unloved childless widow ! Ah ! why 
could she not die ! What sin had sho committed to 
be so sorely tried T 

Isabel had many sorrowful hours* and held many 
long debates with her conscience, asking herself more 
than once whether she ought not to give up her 
engagement with Charles Houghton if its continuance 
made her mother so unhappy ; also whether the right 
thing was not always the most painful. But her con- 
science did not make out a clear case of filial obliga- 
tion to this extent, for there was a duty due to her 
betrothed; and Isabel felt she had no right to trifle 
with any man after having taught him to love her. 
She owed the first duty to her parents ; but she was 
not free from obligation to her lover; and, even for 
her mother's sake, she must not quite forget this obli- 
gation. So her engagement went on, saddened by 
her mother's complaints. 

" My love," said her father, " Houghton has been 
speaking to me of your marriage, to-day. Come into 
my study." 

Isabel, pale and red by turns, followed her father, 
dreading both his acquiescence or refusal. In one she 
heard her mother's sobs, in the other her lover's 
despair. 

" He says, Bell, that you have been engaged above 
a year. We must not bo hard on him. He is natu- 



rally desirous to have the affair settled. What do you 
say ? Will a month from this seem to you too soon 
for your marriage 1" . 

" As you wish, papa," said Isabel, breaking up a 
spray of honey-suckle. 

"No, no, as you wish, my dear child. Do you 
think you would be happy with Houghton 1 Have 
you known him long enough ?" 

"Yes, papa; but— " 

"But what, love ?" 

" I hesitate to leave mamma" (her head sorrowfully 
bent down). 

" That is the trial of life, my child," said Mr. Gray 
m a low tone ; his face full of that quiet sorrow of a 
firm nature which represses all outward expression, 
lest it add a double burden on another. "Yet it is 
one which, by the nature of things, must be borne. 
We cannot expect to keep you with us always ; and, 
although it will be a dark day to us when you are 
gone, yet if it is for your happiness, it ought to be so 
for ours. Tell me, Bell. What answer do you wish 
me to give 1" 

Will he not wait a little time yet?" and the girl 
crept closer to her father. 

" I see I must act without you," he said, smiling 
and patting her cheek. 

" Poor Charles !" she half sighed. 

Her rather smiled still, but this time rather sadly, 
and said, "There, go back to your mother, child. 
You are a baby yet, and do not know your own mind 
better than a girl who has to choose between two toys. 
You do not know which to leave and which to take. 
I must, it seems, choose for you." 

"Oh, papal" 

" Yes — you need not look so distressed. Trust to 
me and meanwhile— go : your mother will be weary- 
ing for you." 

Although this little scene had sunk an old sorrow 
deeper into his heart, Mr. Gray was, when he joined 
the family, calm, almost merry. He challenged 
Charles to a game of bowls on the lawn, and ran a race 
with Isabel round the garden. When he returned to 
his wife she told him pettishly, " that it was a marvel 
to her how he could be so unfeeling. See how she 
suffered from this terrible marriage ! And yet she 
had no right to suffer more than he ; but," sighed the 
lady, " no man ever loved as much as woman loves !" 

" And don't you think I feel, my dear, because I 
don't talkl Can you not understand the duty of 
silence 1 Complaints may at times be mere selfish- 
ness." 

He spoke very mournfully. She shook her head. 
" People who can control themselves so entirely," she 
said, " have seldom much to control. If you felt as I 
do about our darling child, you could neither keep 
silence nor feign happiness." 

Herbert smiled but made no answer; and Mrs. 
Gray fairly cried over Isabel's hard fate in having such 
an indifferent father. 

It was all settled : Isabel was to be married in a 
month's time. Charles mildly complained of the delay, 
and thought a fortnight ample time for any prepara- 
tions ; but Isabel told him that a month was ridicu- 
lously soon, and she wished her father had doubled it ; 
" only I long very much to see Scotland." They were 
to go to the Highlands to spend their honeymoon. 

Mrs. Gray was entirely inconsolable. The poor 
woman was not well, and her nerves were more than 
ordinarily irritable. She gave herself a good deal of 
extra trouble too— much more than was necessary — 
and took cold by* standing in a draught, cutting out a 
gown for Isabel; which the maid would have done 
a great deal better, and would not have complained of 
the fatigue of standing so long ; which Mrs. Gray did 
all day long. Her cold and her grief and her weari- 
ness made her the most painful companion ; especially 
to a devoted daughter. She wept day and night, and 
coughed in the intervals. She did not eat, and 
answered every one who pressed any kind of food on 
her reproachfully, as if they had insulted her. She 
slept very little, and denied even that little. She was 
always languid, and excess of crushed hopes and un- 
requited affection stimulated her into a fever. 

The marriage-day drew nearer. The preparations, 
plentifully interspersed with Mrs. Gray's sighs, and 
damped by her tears, savored less of a wedding than of 
a funeral, at which Mrs. Gray was chief mourner. 
The father, on the contrary — to whom Isabel was the 
only bright spot in life, .and who would lose all in 
losing her — was the gayest of the party. Isabel her- 



self, divided between her lover and her parents, was 
half distracted with her conflicting feelings, and often 
wished she had never seen Charles Houghton at all. 
She told him so once, to his great dismay, after a scene 
of hysterics and fainting-fits performed by her mother. 

It wanted only a week now a to the marriage, when 
Herbert Gray came down to breakfast alone. 

" Where is mamma 1" asked Isabel. 

" She is not well, my dear, and will have breakfast 
in bed." 

" Poor mamma ! — how long her cold has continued. 
What can be done for her!" 

" We must send for Doctor Melville, if she does not 
get better soon. I am quite uneasy about her, and 
nave been so for some time. But she did not wish a 
physician to be sent for." 

" There is no danger?" asked Isabel, anxiously. 

Her rather did not answer for a moment ; then he 
said, gravely : " She was never strong, and I find her 
much weakened by her cough." 

By this time breakfast was ready, and Isabel pre- 
pared to take up her mother's tray. She looked at her 
father lovingly when she passed him, and turned back 
at the door and smiled. Then she softly ascended the 
stairs. A fearful fit of coughing seemed to have been 
suddenly arrested as she entered her mother's room. 
She placed the tray gently on the dressing-table. 

There was a faint moan ; a moan which caused 
Isabel an , agony of terror. On tearing back the 
curtains, she beheld her mother lying like a corpse — 
the bed-clothes saturated with blood. At first she 
thought of murder, and looked wildly round the room 
expecting to see some one again clutch at that sacred 
life ; but Mrs. Gray said faintly, " I have only broken 
a blood-vessel, my love ; send for your father." A new 
nature seemed to be roused in Isabel. Agitated and 
frightened as she was, a womanly self-possession 
seemed to give her double power ,both of act and vision, 
and to bury for ever all the child in her heart. She 
forgot herself. She thought only of her mother, and 
what would be good for her. As with all strong 
natures, sympathy took at once the form of help rather 
than of pity. She rang the bell and called the maid. 
" Go down and tell my rather he is wanted here," she 
said quietly. " Mamma is very ill. Make haste and 
tell my father ; but do not frighten him." 

She went back to her mother's room, quietly and 
steadily, without a sign of terror or bewilderment. 
She washed the blood from her face, gently; and, 
without raising her head, she drew off* the crimsoned 
cap. Not to shock her father by the suddenness of all 
the ghastly evidences of danger, perhaps of death, she 
threw clean linen over the bed, and placed wet towels 
on her mother's breast. Then, as her father entered, 
she drew back the curtains, and opened the window, 
saying softly, " Do not speak loud, dear papa. She 
has broken a blood-vessel." 

Herbert Gray, from whom his daughter had in- 
herited all her self-command, saw at a glance that 
everything was already done which could be done 
without professional advice ; and, giving his wife's 
pale cheek a gentle kiss, he left the room, saying 
simply, " God bless you !" and in less time than many 
a younger and more active man could have done it, was 
at Doctor Melville's door. 

All this self-possession seemed to Mrs. Gray only 
intense heaitlessness ; and she lay there brooding over 
the indifference of her husband and child with such 
bitterness, that at last she burst into a fit of hysterical 
tears, and threw herself into such agitation, that she 
brought back the bleeding from the ruptured vessel to 
a more alarming extent than before. She would have 
been more comforted, ten thousand times, if they had 
both fallen to weeping and wailing ; and had rendered 
themselves useless by indulgence m grief. Love with 
her meant pity and caresses. 

" Oh, child !" gasped Mrs. Gray, " how little you 
love me !" 

Isabel said nothing for a moment. She kissed her 
mother's hand ; and with difficulty repressed her tears. 
For it was a terrible accusation, and almost destroyed 
her calmness. But fearing that any exhibition of 
emotion would excite and harm her mother, she pressed 
back the tears into her inmost heart, and only said, 
" Dearest mother, you know I love you more than my 
life !" 

But Mrs. Gray was resolved to see in all this calm- 
ness, only apathy. She loosened her daughter's hand 
pettishly, and sobbed afresh. If Isabel had wept a sea 
of tears, and had run the risk of killing her with agi- 
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tat ion, she would have been better pleased than now. 
Isabel thought her mind was rather affected, and 
looked anxiously for her father. 

44 Don't stay with me, Isabel ! Go — go — you want 
to go," sobbed Mrs. Gray, at long, long intervals. 
" Go to your lover, he is the first consideration now. 1 ' 

" Dear mamma, why do you say such terrible 
things 1" said the girl, soothingly. " What has come 
to you 1" 

11 If yon loved me," sighed Mtb. Gray, "you would 
act differently." 

At this moment Herbert Gray and Doctor Melville 
entered. Having examined the patient, the doctor at 
once said : — 

" Tou have done everything, Miss Isabel, like the 
most experienced nurse. You deserve great praise. 
Had you been less capable or less self-possessed, your 
mother might have lost her life." 

He said this to comfort the patient ; but she turned 
away sadly, and murmured — 

" My child does not love me ; she has done her duty, 
but duty is not love !" 

Mrs. Gray recovered from this phase of her illness 
only to fall into another more dangerous. In a few 
weeks she was pronounced^ in a deep decline, which 
might last for some years, or be ended in a compara- 
tively few days— one of those lingering and capricious 
forms of consumption, that keeps every one in a kind 
of suspense, than which the most painful certainty 
would be better. 

Of course Isabel's marriage was postponed to an in- 
definite time, and Charles Houghton murmured sadly, 
as was natural. He proved to Isabel in most conclu- 
sive logic, that the kindest thing she could do for her 
mother, and the most convincing proof of love she 
could give her, was to marry him at onoe, and 
then she would have a great deal more time to at- 
tend on her ; for now his visits took up so much time, 
and all that would be saved. His logic failed ; and 
then he got very angry. So that between her mother 
and her lover, the girl's life was not spent among 
roses. She went on, however, doing her duty steadily, 
turning neither to the right hand nor to the left, but 
acting as she felt to be right. 

Her mother's querulous complaints used always to 
be most severe after some terrible scene with Charles, 
when perhaps he had been beseeching Isabel not to 
kill him with delay. 

One day Charles came to the house, looking very 
pale. 

" Tou are ill !" she said, anxiously. 

14 1 am, Isabel, very ill." 

She took his hand and caressed it in both her own, 
looking fondly into his face . He left his hand quite pas- 
sive. To say the truth frankly, although he looked ill, 
he also looked sulky. 

" Can I do anything for you 1" 

" Everything, Isabel," he said abruptly. " Marry 
me." 

She tried to smile, but her lover's gravity chilled 
her. 

44 You can do all for me, and you do nothing." 

44 1 will do all I can. But if a greater duty — " 

" A greater duty!" Charles interrupted. "What 
greater duty can you have than to the man you love 
and who loves you, and whose wife you have promised 
to be !" 

44 But, Charley, if I were your wife, I should then 
have, indeed, no greater duty than your happiness. As 
it is, I have more sacred ties ; though none dearer," 
she added, in her gentlest voice. 

44 1 also have superior duties, Isabel." 

She started ; but after a moment's pause she said, 

44 Certainly." The young man watching her face in- 
tently. 

44 And how will you feel, Isabel, when I place those 
ties far above your love, and all I owe you, and all that 
we have vowed together !" 

44 Nothing unkind towards you, Charles," Isabel an- 
swered, her heart railing her at the accusing tone of 
her lover's voice. 

44 But, Isabel, you will not let me go alone !" he cried, 
passionately. 4 * Yon cannot have the heart to separate 
from me ; perhaps for ever." 

He threw his arms around her. 

11 Go alone— separate— what do you meanl Are 
you going anywhere, or are you only trying me 1" 

44 Trying you, my dear Isabel ! No, I am too sadly 
in earnest." 

44 What do you mean then !" tears filling her eyes. 



44 You know that my father's affairs have been rather 
embarrassed lately 1" 

44 No," she said!, speaking very rapidly. 

44 Yes, his West India property is almost a wreck. 
He has just lost his agent of yellow fever, and must 
send out some one immediately to manage the estate. 
It is all he has to live on, unless he has saved some- 
thing — and I don't think he has— when he cam no 
longer practise at the bar. It is too important to be 
lost." 

44 Well, Charles?" 

44 1 must go." 

There was a deep pause. Isabel's slight .fingers 
closed nervously on the hand in hers ; she made a 
movement as if she would have held him nearer to 
her. 

44 And now what will you do, ray Isabel ? Will you 
suffer me to go alone ] Will you let me leave you, 
perhaps for ever — certainly for years— without the 
chance of meeting you again, and with many chance* 
of death ! Will you virtually break your engagement, 
and give me back my heart, worn, and dead, and 
broken 1 Or will you brave the world with me, become 
my wife, and share my fortunes "!" 

44 Charles, how can I leave my mother, when every 
day may be her last ; yet when, by proper care and 
management, she may live years lpngerl What can I 
do!" 

44 Come with me. Listen to the voice of your own 
heart, and become my wife." 

Isabel sunk back in deep thought. 

44 No," she whispered, " my mother first of all — be- 
fore you." 

He let her hand fall from his. " Choose, then," 
he said, coldly. 

She clung to him ; weeping now and broken. He 
pressed her to his heart. He believed that he had 
conquered. 

44 Choose," he again whispered, " if you have not 
chosjii already ;" and he kissed her tenderly. 

44 Oh, Charles, you know not how dearly I love 
you." 

At that moment her mother's cough struck upon hex 
ear. The windows were open, and it sounded fear- 
fully distinct in the still summer air. Isabel shudder- 
ed, and hid her face on her lover's shoulder, resting it 
there for many minutes. 

44 1 have chosen," she then said, after a long pause. 

She lifted her head and looked him in the eyes. 
Although pale as a marble statue, but quiet and re- 
solved, she never looked so lovely, never so love- 
worthy. There was something about her very beauty 
that awed her lover, and something in .the very holi- 
ness of her nature that humbled and subdued him — 
only for a moment. That passed, and all his man's 
eagerness and strength of will returned, and he would 
have given his life to destroy the very virtues he re* 
verenced. 

He besought her by every tender word love ever 
framed, to listen to him and to follow him. He paint* 
ed scenes of such desolation and of such abject misery 
without her, that Isabel wept. He spoke of his death 
as certain, and asked how she would feel when she 
heard of his dying of a broken heart in Jamaica, and 
how could she be happy again when she had that on 
her conscience ? And although she besought him to 
spare her, and once was nearly fainting in his arms 
from excessive emotion, yet he would not; heaping up 
her pile of woes high and still higher, and telling her 
throughout all, 44 that she did not love him now." 

After a fearful scene, the girl torn herself away ; 
rushing, as if for refuge from a tempting angel, and 
from herself, into her mother's room ; busying herself 
about that sick-bed with even greater care and tender- 
ness than usual. 

44 You have been a long time away, Isabel," Mrs. 
Gray said petulantly. 

44 Yes. I am very sorry, dearest mamma. I have 
been detained." 

Isabel kissed her withered hand. 

44 Detained — you don't deny it, Isabel! " 

44 1 am very sorry." 

Tears trembled in her mother's eyes as she mur- 
mured — 

44 Sorry ! Don't stay with me, child, if you wish to 
go. I am accustomed to be alone." 

44 1 entreat you not to think that I wish to leave you 
for a moment." 

44 Oh, yes, you do, Isabel ! I dare .say Charles is 
below stairs — he seems to be always here since I have 



been ill. You have a great deal to say to him, I am 
sure." 

44 1 have said all I had to say," answered Isabel 
quietly. 

She was sitting in the shadow of the window car- 
tains, and, as she spoke, she bent her head lower over 
her work. Her mother did not see the tears which 
poured down fast from her eyes. 

44 Oh, then, it was Charles who kept yon I I can 
easily understand, my love, the burden I must be to 
you. I am sure you are very good not to wish me 
dead ; perhaps you do wish me dead often : I am in 
your way, Isabel. If I had died, you would have bees 
happily married by this time ; for you would not have 
worn mourning very long, perhaps. Why have I been 
left so long to be a burden to ray family 1" 

All this, broken up by the terrible cough and by 
sobs and tears, Isabel had to hear and to soothe away, 
when. she herself was tortured by real grie£ 

Charles departed for Jamaica. The .thick shadow of 
absence fell between their two hearts. Henceforth 
she must live on duty and forget love ; now almost 
hopeless. . A stern decree this for a girl of nineteen. 

For the youth himself, the excitement of the voyage, 
the novelty of his strange mode of life, and the dis- 
tractions of business,, were all so many healing ele- 
ments, which soon .restored peace to his wounded 
heart. Not that he was. disloyal, or fbrfpetful of his 
love, but he was annoyed and angry.* He thought that 
Isabel might easily have left her mother to go with 
him, and that she was very wrong not, to have done 
so. Between the excitement of new scenes and sew 
amusements, and the excitement of anger and disap- 
pointment, Charles Houghton recovered his serenity, 
and flourished mightily on Jamaica hospitality. 

By the end of that year the. invalid grew daily 
weaker and weaker. She oould .not leave her bed 
now ; and then she could, not sit up even ; and soon 
she lay without motion or color ; and then, on the first 
day of spring, she died. She died, on the very same 
day that Charles Houghton entered the house of the 
rich French planter, Girard, and was presented to his 
heiress, Pauline. 

Pauline Girard! a small, dark, gleaming gom— a 
flitting humming-bird — a floating flower — a firefly 
through the night — a rainbow through the storm— 
all that exists in nature most aerial, bright, and beauti- 
ful ; these Charles compared her to, and a great deal 
more ; that is — when they first met. Charlesv with his 

great Saxon heart, fell in love .with, her at first sight 
; was not love such as he had felt for Isabel. It 
struck him like a swift. disease. . Jt waa not the quiet, 
settled, brother-like affection which had,.. left km 
nothing to regret and little to desire. ; but.it was a .wild 
tierce fever that preyed on me heart and consumed hi* 
life. He would fly- ; he would escape ; he was engaged 
to Isabel. It, must be. that she djxl not love him, else 
she never could have suffered him to leave her ; yet he 
was bound to her. Honor waa not to.be lightly sacri- 
ficed. Would Pauline, with her large passionate eyes, 
have given up her lover so coldly I $t»U, he was en- 
gaged,, and it was a sin and a crime to think of another. 
He would fly from the danger while he . could ; he 
would fight the battle while he had strength. He was 
resolved, adamant. One more interview with Pauline, 
and— but Paulme - presented hoxsotf accidentally in the 
midst of these indomitable projects* One glance from 
her deep .sapphire eyes, put all his resolutions to flight 
-r-duty, like a pale ghost, passing slowly oy in the 
shade. 

When fully awake Jto the truth of his position, 
Houghton wrote to Isabel. He wrote to her like a 
madman, imploring her to come out to him .immediate- 
ly ; to lay aside, all foolish scruples, to think of him only 
as her husband, to trust him implicitly, and to save 
him from destruction. He wrote to. her with a fierce 
emphasis of despair and, .entreaty that burned like fire 
in his, words. 

This letter found. Isabel enfeebled. by long attend- 
ance on her mother ; unable to make much exertion of 
mind or body, and requiring entire repose. That she 
should be restored to her lover ; that she should be 
happy as his wife, was, for a moment, like a new 
spring-tide in. her life to dream. Then she remember- 
ed her father, her dear, patient, noble, self-denying 
father, to whom she was now everything in life ; and 
she wrote and told Charles that she could not go out 
to him ; but reminded him that his term of absence 
had nearly expired; and that, when he returned, they 
should be married, never to be parted again. Why 
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should they not be married in England rather than in 
Jamaica ? 

44 Thank God, I am freer Houghton exclaimed, 
when he had read the letter. It dropped from his 
nerveless hand. He ordered his hone, and rode 
through the burning tropical sun to Pauline Girard. 
Not two hours after the receipt of Isabel's letter, he 
was the accepted lover of the young French heiress. 

Poot Isabel ! at that instant she was praying for him 
m her awn chamber. 

News came to England in due time. Charles him- 
self wrote to Isabrl, gently and kindly enough ; but 
anmistakeahly. It stood in plain, distinct words, " I 
am to be marrif d to Pauline Girard ;'• and no sophistry 
could soften tibst announcement. He tried to soothe 
her wounded feelings by dealing delicately with her 
pride. He had been, he urged, only secondary in her 
heart* She placed others before him, and would make 
no sacrifice for him. What had happened was her 
own doing entirely ; she had net cared to retain him, 
and he had only acted as she would have him net, he 
was sure of that, in releasing her. And then he was 
" bets very affectionately," and "would be always her 
friend." 

Isabel did not die. She did not even marry another 
man out of spite, as many would have done. She 
looked ill ; but was always cheerful when she spoke, 
and declared that she was quite well. She was more than 
ever tender and attentive to her father ; and she went 
oat much less amongst even the quiet society of their 
quiet home; but read a great deal, and, without effort or 
pretension, she lived out her sweet poem of patience 
and duty and womanly love. 

The Capture of an Armadillo. 

Ws had not eaten a morsel during that day, so we 
turned our attention to the piece of dried meat. 

" Let us cook it, and make a soup," said Mary ; 
44 that will be better for the child." My poor wife ! I 
saw that the extreme fatigue she had undergone had 
exhausted her strength, yet still she endeavored to be 
cheerful. 

" Yes, papa, let us make soup ; soup is very nice,' 1 
added Frank, trying to cheer his mother by showing 
that he was net dismayed. 

"Very Well; then, 1 * ! replied. "Come, Cudlo; 
shoulder year axe, and let us to the mountain far 
weed: Yonder are* seme pine trees near the foot; they 
will make an excellent' tire." 

As we drew nearer to the trees, I saw that they 
were not pine trees, but very different indeed. • Both 
trunk and -branches had long thorny spikes upon them, 
like porcupines' quills, and the leaves were of a bright 
shining greeny pinnate, with small oval leaflets. But 
what was most singular, was the long bean-shaped 
pods, that-hung' down thickly from' the branches. 
These were about an inch and* a half in breadth, and 
some of them net less -than twelve inches in -length. 
They were- of a reddish-brdwn, nearly 8 claret color. 
Except m the. color, they looked exactly like large 
Sean-pods, SUM with- beans. 

I was not ignorant of what spieees of tree wasiwv 
»r« us : I had seen it before. I knew it was the 
houey-locffst, or thornya cacia— the earob-sree of the 
East, and the famed " algarabo " of Hie Spaniards. I 
was not ignorant of its uses either, for I knew this to 
be the tree upon which (as many suppose) St. John 
the Baptist sustained himself in the desert, where it is 
said, " his meat was locusts and wild honey." Hence 
it is sometimes called (> St. John's Bread." Neither 
was Cudjo ignorant of its uses. The motnenUhis eyes 
rested upon its long brown legumes, he cried out, with 
gestures of delight — 

44 Massa, Massa Roff, lookee yonder ! beans and ho- 
ney for supper !" 

We were soon under the branches : and while I 
proceeded to knock down and collect a quantity of the 
ripe fruit, Cudjo went farther up among the rocks, to 
procure his fire-wood from the pines that grew there. 
I soon filled my handkerchief, and was waiting for 
Cudjo, when I heard him shout — 

" Massa Ro$ come dis way, and see de varmint — 
what him be !" 

I immediately ran up among the rocks. On reach- 
ing the spot where Cttdjo was, ' I found him bending 
over a crevice or hole In the ground, from which pro- 
truded an object very much like the tail of a pig. 

"What is it, Cudjo 1" I asked. 
"Don't know, Massa. Varmint I never seed in 
Vaginny — looks something like the ole 'possum." 



11 Catch hold of his tail, and pull him out,' 1 said I. 

" Massa Roff, I've tried ma best, but can't fotch 'im 
nohow. Look ynr!" and, so saying, my companion 
seized the tail and palled, seemingly with all his 
might, but to no purpose. 

44 Did you see the animal when it was outside V I 
inquired. 

•* Yes, Massa ; see 'im, and ehase *im till I tree him 
yur in dis cave." 

44 What was it like?" 

44 Berry like a pig — maybe more belike eld 'possum, 
but cubbered all over wi' shell, like a Vaginny turtle." 

44 Oh, then, it is an armadillo." 

44 An armadilier ! Cudjo niver hear o' dat varmint 
aforei" 

I saw that the animal which bad so astonished my 
companion was one of those curious-looking things, 
which Nature, in giving variety to her creatures, has 
thought proper to form, and which are known through- 
out Mexico and South America, by the name of 44 ar- 
madillos." They are so called from the Spanish word 
armado, which signifies * 4 armed," because that all 
over their body there is a hard shell-like covering, di- 
vided into bands and regular figures, exactly like the 
coats-of-mail worn by the warriors of ancient times. 
There is even a helmet covering their heads, connect- 
ed with the other parts of the armor by a joint, which 
renders this resemblance still more complete and sin- 
gular. There are many species of these animals, 
some of them as large as a full-sized sheep, but the 
generality of them arc much smaller. 

This curious figuring of the shell that covers them 
differs in the different species. In some, the segments 
are squares ; in others, hexagons ; and in others, 
again, they are of a pentagonal shape. In all of 
them, however, the figures are of a mathematical form 
and precision that is both strange and beautiful. 
They look as though they were artificial; that is, 
carved by the hand of man. They are harmless crea- 
tures, and most of the species feed upon herbs and 
grass. They do not run very nimbly, though they can 
move much faster than one would suppose, consider- 
ing the heavy armor which they carry. This, how- 
ever, is not all in one shell, but in many pieces, con- 
nected together by a tough, pliable skin. Hence they 
can use their limbs with sufficient ease. They are not 
slow travellers, as turtles and tortoises. When they 
are pursued and overtaken, they sometimes gather 
themselves into a round hall, as hedge-hogs do ; and 
if they should happen to be near the edge of a preci- 
pice, they will roll themselves over to escape from 
their enemy. More often, when pursued, they betake 
themselves to their own holes, or to any crevice among 
the rocks that may be near ; and this was evidently 
the case with that which Cudjo had surprised. When 
they can hide their heads, like an ostrich, they fancy 
themselves safe ; and so, no doubt, fancied this one, 
until he felt the sinewy fingers of Cudjo grasping him 
by the tail. It was evident that the animal had ran 
into a shallow crack where he could go no further, 
else we should soon have lost sight of his tail ; but it 
was equally evident, that pulling upon that appendage 
was not the method to get him out. I could see that 
he had pushed the scaly armor outward and upward, 
so that it held fast against the rocks on every side. 
Moreover, . the claws, which are remarkable both for 
length and tenacity, were clutched firmly against the 
bottom of the crevice. It would have taken " a team 
of oxen to pull him out," as Cudjo remarked with a 
grin. 

I had heard of a plan used by the Indians who hunt 
the armadillo, and who are very fond of his flesh ; and 
as I was determined to try it, I told my companion to 
let go the tail and stand on one side. 

I now knelt down in front of the cave, and taking a 
small branch of cedar, commenced tickling the hind 
quarters of the animal. In a moment I saw that his 
muscles began to relax, and die shell to separate from 
the rocks, and close in towards his body. After con- 
tinuing the operation for' some minutes, I observed 
that he had reduced himself to his natural size, and 
had, no doubt, forgotten to keep a look-out with his 
claws. Seeing this, I seized the tail firmly : and, giv- 
ing it a sudden jerk, swung the armadillo out between 
the feet of my companion. Cudjo aimed a blow with 
the axe, which killed the poor animal outright. It 
was about the size of a rabbit, and proved to be of the 
eight-banded species — reckoned more delicious eating 
than any other.— Caftaiw Reid's Desert Home. 
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Thb waters are flashing, 
The white hall is dashing, 
The lightnings ore glancing, 
The hoar-spray is dancing— 
Away ! 

The whirlwind is rolling, 
The thunder is tolling, 
The forest is swinging, 
The minster bells ringing- 
Come away ! 

The Earth la like Ocean, 
Wreck-strewn and In motion : 
Bird, beast, man, and worm, 
Have crept oat of the storm-* 
Come away ! 

n. 
«« Our boat has one sail, 
And the helmsman is pale ;— 
A bold pilot I trow, 
Who should follow us now,"— 
Shouted He— 

And she cried : •« Ply the oar ; 
Put off gaily from shore !" 
As she spoke, holts of death. 
MUed with hail, specked their path 
O'er the sea. 

And from isle, tower, and rock, 
The blue beacou-clond broke, 
Though dumb in the blast, 
The red cannon flashed fast 
Prom the lee. 

hi. 
" And foar'st thou, and fear'st thou ? 
And see'st thou, and hear'st thou T 
And drive we not free 
O'er the terrible sea, 
I and thou ?" 

One boat-cloak did cover 
The loved and the lover— 
Their blood beats one measure, 
They murmur proud pleasure 
Soft and low ; — 

While round the lashed Ocean, 
Like mountains in motion, 
la withdrawn and uplifted, 
Sunk, shattered, and shifted; 
To and fro. 

IV. 

In the court of the fortress 
Beside the pale portress, 
Like a blood-hound well beaten 
The bridegroom stands, eaten 
By shame ; 

On the topmost watch- turret. 
As a death-boding spirit, 
Stands the grey tyrant father. 
To his voice the mad weather 
Seems tame ; 

And with curses as wild 
As e'er cling to child, 
He devotes to the blast 
The best, loveliest, and last, 
Of his name ! 



SONG. 



BY O. W. BETHUWX. 

I szs thee sweetly smile, 

1 hear thee gaily sing, 
But I am sure the while 

Thy heart is suffering. 
Thine eye is never glad, 

Thy smile quick fades away ; 
Ah ! well I know that thou art sad. 

Although thy song be gay. 

Pve marked, unseen by thee, 

The changes of thy cheek, 
When thy heart seemed to be 

So full thou conldst not speak. 
The tear, oft in thine eye, 

Is instant dashed away, 
And In Its pauses thou dost sig^i, 

Although thy song be gay. 

I've read upon thy brow, 

Smoothed for the festive crowd, 
Of lonely houre, when thou 

Art desolately bowed 
In grief, thou now wouldst hide. 

But then will have Us way, 
And flow In a far bitterer tide, 

Because thy song was gay. 

Each day thy cheek grows pal?, 

And thinner than before ; 
Thy sweet smile soon must fall 

To hide thy sadness more. 
Alas ! so sweet a thing 

So soon should pass away 
Thy heart is breaking, string 

Although thy song be gay 
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Tr<m the Southern Ladies 1 Book for June. 
HENRY CLAY. 

BY GBOBGB B. FBBlfTXOB. 

Wit H voiec and mien of stern control 

He stood among the great and proud, 
And words of Are burst from his soul 

Like lightnings from the tempest-cloud ; 
His high and deathless themes were crowned 

With glory of his genius born, 
And gloom and ruin darkly frowned 

Where fell his bolts of wrath and acorn. 

But he is gone, the free, the bold. 

The champion of his country's right ; 
His burning eye is dim and cold, 

And mute his voice of conscious might. 
Oh no, not mute—the stirring call 

Can startle tyrants on their thrones, 
And on the hearts of nations fall 

More awful than his living tones. 

The impulse that his spirit gave 

To human thought's wild, stormy sea, 
Will heave and thrill through every wavo 

Of that great deep eternally ; 
And the all-cicling atmosphere, 

With which is blent his breath of flame, 
Will sound, with cadence deep and clear. 

In storm and calm, his voice and name* 

His words that like a bugle blast 

Erst rang along the Grecian shore, 
And o'er the hoary Andes passed, 

Will still ring on for evermore. 
Great Liberty wiU catch the sounds, 

And start to newer, brighter lift, 
And summon from Earth's utmost bounds 

Her children to the glorious strife. 

Unnumbered pilgrims o'er the wave, 

In the far ages yet to be, 
Will come to kneel beside his grave, 

And hail him prophet of the free. 
Tie holier ground, that lowly bed. 

In which his mouldering form is laid, 
Than fields were Liberty has bled 

Beside her broken battle-blade. 

Who now, in danger's fearful hour, 

When ail around is wild and dark, 
Shall guard with voice, and arm of power, 

Our freedom's consecrated ark? 
With stricken hearts, Oh God, to Thee, 

Beneath whose feet the stars are dust, 
We bow, and ask that Thou wilt be 

Through every ill our stay and trust. 



He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small, 

For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 



TO A0VXBTKBEB& 

"The New York Journal n presents a most desirable 
medium for advertisements of a select character, for several 
reasons, which may be briefly stated: 

It starts with a larger circulation than the greater number of 
the established weeklies possess after years of effort. 

But a limited apace ia appropriated to advertisements. The 
style adopted for " setting them up" is at once striking and 
attractive. 

The paper being in suitable form for binding, will be generally 
preserved, thus giving a permanent position to every advertise- 
ment inserted therein in every home where the "Journal" is 



Heroism and Cruelty, 

A most touching instance of heroism, and one ^ of 
the most atrocious acta of cruelty, the truth of which 
is vouched for by the most respectable authority, oc- 
curred during the Columbian struggle for indepen- 
dence. The Spanish General Morillo, the most blood- 
thirsty and treacherous tool of the Spanish king, was 
created Count of Carthagenia and Marquis de la Pue- 
ria, for services which rather entitle him to the butch- 
er or hangman. While seated in his tent one day, he 
saw a boy before him drowned in tears. The chief 
demanded of him for what purpose he was there. 

The child replied that he had come to beg the life of 
his father, then a prisoner in Morillo's camp. 

" What can you do to save your father ?" asked the 
general. 

" I can do but little, but what I can shall be done." 

Morillo seized the little fellow's ear, and said, 
" would you suffer your ear to be taken off to procure 
your father's life V 

" I certainly would," was the undaunted reply. 

A soldier was accordingly called, and ordered to cut 
off the ear with a single stroke of the knife. 

The boy wept, but did not resist while the barbarous 
order was executed. 

" Would you lose your other ear rather than fail of 
your purpose 1" was the next question. 

" I have suffered much, but for my father I can suffer 
still," was the answer of the boy. 

The other ear was taken off piecemeal, without 
flinching on the part of the noble boy. 

44 And now go !" exclaimed Montlo, untouched by 
his sublime courage, " the father of such a son must 
die." 

In the presence of his agonized and vainly suffering 
son, the patriot father was executed. Never did a life 
picture exhibit such truthful lights and shades in 
national character! such deep, treacherous villany, 
such lofty, enthusiastic heroism. 
+ 

Time bounds the hope of the unbelieving man. 



Advertisements In the weekly numbers have also the benefit 
of a circulation of several thousand copies in file, edition of the 
Monthly Parte. 

Terms very reasonable. 

Apply at the Publication office, 75 Nassau street. 

&F* Special arrangements can be made for illustrated or 
extra displayed announcement*. 

THE BXW YOBX JOUBJTAL 

Win be kept coutantly for sale, at the lowest rates, by the fol- 
lowing, among other, wholesale dealers :— 
NEW YOKE. 
DEXTER ft, BROTHER, ROSS fe JONES, 

WILLIAM MADDEN. 8. HALLOGK, 

BOSTON. 
REDDING ft CO., HOTCHKIfiS It CO., 

PETRIDOE ft CO. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
T. R. CALLENDER, A. WINCH. 

P. IX ORVTS, Publisher, 

— «. — i 

TO THE LADIES, 
Ws desire to establish throughout the Union a thorough system of 
Agency ; and a new idea has occurred to us in reference to that sub- 
ject. We are assured that there could be no corps of agents for se- 
curing subscriptions to the tow York Journal so successful as one 
organized from LADIES. Ladies in our different towns and vil- 
lages, desirous of adding to their income, could find no more pleasant, 
profitable, and unexceptionable pursuit than the one to which 
we refer. Those who are so disposed are requested to address the 
Publisher. # 

ty The Publisher of "The New Yose Journal" wishes to 
make arrangemente with experienced Canvassers in every city 
town, and village in the Union and Canada*. A liberal per centage 
will be allowed, and facilities of the most favorable character given, 
to energetic persons, by which they can realize a very handsome in- 

The Publisher will be happy to correspond with Ladles and Gentle- 
men upon the subject, and send specimen copies gratis, whom re- 
quested, f. D. OBVIS, Pubuskee, ?» Nassau street. 

+. 

The Hew York Journal 
Speaks for itself, we think, and we shall be obliged if those to 
whom we send copies will show them to their friends, and 
shall be happy to correspond with any persons who have leisure 
to procure subscriptions. 

Those desirous of becoming subscribers (bra short time only, 
will observe that we take subscriptions for three or six months ; 
thus (bur persons can send us one dollar, and we will forward 
the Journal to each address for three months. 

|3F* See our Prospectus on the sixty-second page. 
♦ 

"The Hew York Journal " will be delivered in New Yorlr, 
Brooklyn, Jersey City, WiUiamsburgh and Doboken. as well as 
Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, and other large cities, for 
twelve and a half-cents per month, payable to the Carriers. 



THE 

NEW YORK JOURNAL; 

A WEEKLY 

CONSISTING OF SIXTEEN PACES QUARTO, HAND* 
SOMELY PRINTED ON SUPERIOR PAPER. 



OPERATIC LIBRETTOS.— We may aa well apprise our 
Musical readers that the very beautiful Libretto Books of the 
various Operas, published by Mr. David Davidson, 100 Nassau 
street, will be offered for sale at the doors of Castle Garden on 
the evenings of Mad. Sontag's Concerts. 



BALM OF A THOUSAND FLOWEES, 

FOR BEAUTIFYING THE COMPLEXION 

▲HO BBMOVINO ALL 

TAN, PIMPLES, and FRECKLES PROM THE FACE 1 

ALSO fob 

Sharing and Cleansiag Teeth. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by 

FBTRIDGK ft CO., Boston, Proprietors. 
And all responsible Druggists. 



es of Vermont and 
bit at the Ci 



POTATO 8TARCH. 

»THE SUBSCRIBERS ARE AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 
1 POTATO STARCH, made by the best Starch Makers in the 
' " rmout and New York, samples of which ws shall exhi- 
irystal Palace. All orders will he filled at the lowest 
market price, in lots ss may be wanted. 

J ^' LOCKWOOD ft ORVIS, , . , t 

Commissiooj Merchants, and wholesale dealers in 
Dry Goods, Carpets, fcc., 

2o7 River street, Troy, N. Y. 



The Plan of the " Joubwal* embodies FEATURES PECULI- 
ARLY ITS OWN, and entirely distinctive to FORM, STYLE, 
and CONTENTS ftnro its American contemporaries U ispub 
lished at the extremely Low Pries o» 
ONE DOLLAB per Annum, i a advan ce (to Mail Subscri- 
bers), er THREE 0ENT8 singly. 
(Delivered by Carriers in large Cities at Twelvo-andVa-baW Cents a 

month payable to them), 
thus presenting, at a cheaper rale, a greater variety of IN- 
STRUCTIVE, ENTERTAINING, and AMUSING READING 
than is given by any other publication. A largo amount of cap- 
ital is employed in the enterprise, and the plan, in its conception 
and execution, opens a new era in American Periodical Litera- 
ture. It is the determination and elm of the Proprietors to es* 
tablish the Cheapest, Handsomest, and Most Attractive Journal 
in the Union. 

The Principal Features are, Two Illustrated Tales hi every 
number, the Engravings executed in a superior manner, and the 
Tales of the highest literary excellence. Portraits and Bio? 
raphies of Distinguished American Personages, with occasions] 
illustrated views of Points of Interest, and Sketches of Local 
Scenes and Incidents. Also Comic Illustration*, refined though 
mirthful, are provided weekly, from the pencils of distinguished 
caricaturists. The literary contents are the choice productions 
of American' and Foreign Talent, embracing the first original 
and selected Works of Romance, with highly able and attractive 
Essays and Sketches on Science, Travel, Adventure, History, 
Agriculture, Art, e>c. 

An arrangement has been effected with the highly popular 

"FAHWY FEBN," 

by which she becomes a permanent contributor to the Journal. 

From time to time, will be furnished from toe pons of cele- 
brated composers, choice pieces of Drawing Room Music, also, 
Illustrated Papers on Needle Work, two features especially at- 
tractive and entertaining to Lady readers. Each paper wffl 
contain a pleasing and gossipy Paper en Fashions* sfibrding 
Lady subscribers in the rural section* an opportunity of naeer* 
taming with certainty the modes and style* as they appear oo 
Rsoadstayi and in our Metropolitan Drawing Rooms. This de- 
partment Witt be riohly and amply Illustrated, and will be under 
the supervision of the distinguished authoress, Mas. Ass S. 
Stephens. 

The Editorial Department is in careful and capable hands, and 
affords weekly a graphic and pleasing picture of Ltfe and Man- 
ners, Men and Things, as illustrated by the ever-passing inci- 
dents in the History of the Present. In the first number is com- 
menced a New and Superb Historical Romance, entitled "THE 
STAR CHAMBER," from ton graphic, vigorous, and distin- 
guished pen of Wimjak Habbison Ainbwobtk. 

Every department of the •* Jbutit al w passes under most care- 
ful supervision, and strenuous efforts are made to provide mu- 
ter of so much freshness and interest as to make it a warmly- 
welcomed Household Companion. The unparalleled cheapness 
with which It is offered makes all hops of profit depend upon 
extent of patronage, and with this in view, it is resolved to 
make Tub New York Journal so good and so handsome, as at 
once to seize upon the taste and judgment of the public, and se- 
cure for ft an Universal Circulation. 

Published Every Saturday, and fbr sale by all Newsdealers. 
Mail Subscriptions received fbr Taree or SftXonth*. Specimen 
numbers sent gratis to any part of the Union. 

A Volume of the " Joubwal" will be completed and furnished 
with an Illustrated Title Page and Index, every six months, tfats 
presenting, when bound, an amount of literary and artistic ex- 
cellence attainable from no other source, at so trilling an oat- 
isy. 

AGENTS wanted in all parts of the Union to solicit subscrip- 
tions for the above work. A liberal per centage allowed. Apply, 
post-paid, to the Publisher. 

Canvassers, Postmasters, and Ladies and Gentlemen at Lei- 
sure, can make very advantageous arrangements with the Pub- 
lisher fbr special effort in extending the circulation of the Nxw 
Yobk Jo usual. 

Monthly Parti will be lama*. 

Printed and Published for the Proprietors, by 

P. D. OBVIS, 75 Hassan Street. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 



FHAKCeNI'6 IHPPODROME. 

PRODOCTfO* OF* VERSAILLES IN fai, the 

most gorgeous and astounding spectacle ever 

produced in America. 

EIGHTH WEAK IN AMERICA OP 

FRANCONI'S COLOSSAL HIPPODROME, 

With aU its animated splendors* 
Daring Chariot Races, Modem FieM Sports, and 
other exciting Chase, and the Tilting Ground, at 
MA0I8ON SQUARE, 
ON EVERY AFTERNOON AND EVENING 
Will be performed the new grand historical specta- 
cle, arranged and composed from the French of 
Moliere, being an exact tepceaentatssn of the 
Eaauras F«te»gif8n by LwdaXIV., in 1664, 
before Three Queen*. 
Jn point of magnificence, in effects, machinery 
trapptags, dresses; appointments and paraphernalia, 
it is destined to create unparalleled wonder and ex- 
citement. It is, *ithodt any exception, the finest 
dicpiay of beauty, grandeur and fascination, riie pec 
pie of America have ever witnessed. Among the 
distinguished features are the 
PLEASURES OF THE ENCHANTED ISLAND, 
in which the opening of the Magic Rock will de- 
velop the Dairy movements of the 

CORPS DE BALLET, 
Composed of over one hundred and fifty Ladies. 
In the Grand Triumphal Procession, in which the 
on fire stud, company, and vast resources of the es- 
tablishment will participate, 

THE RENOWNED FLORAL CAR, 
built and used by Franconi.at his Hippodrome, at 
Paris, will ho produced. This beautiful moving 
temple was constructed at an immense expense; 
and is, without doubt, the finest affair ever exhibit- 
ed—the adorning groups being composed of young 
ladies, disposed by hidden and intricate machinery 
in the most novel and graceful positions, aerial sus- 
pensions and revolutions, forming the most wonder- 
ful, classical, and mechanical exhibition ever pre- 
sented in the world, realising apparent impossibili- 
ties, the whole decked with all the appurtenances 
that art or thought can devise to adorn or create 
wonder. 
PRICES OF ADMISSION TO THE WHOLE. 

Boxes , 80 Cents. 

Pit 25 Cents. 

Reserved Seats -|l 

Scasou Tiokets $50 

Doors open at 8 and 7 P. M. Performances com- 
mence at zfe and 8 o'clock. 

Performances will bo given efrery afternoon and 
evening, those of the afternoon being equal in every 
respect to those of the evening. Children under ten 
vears of age will be admitted for half price to tho 
reserved seats and boxes, at each performance. 

Ticket* can bo secured at the following places :— 
Western Hotel, Astor House, Lovejoy's, and Dod- 
worth s music store. 



TREMENDOUS BARGAINS 

AT THE 

CELEBRATED LARGEST AND CHEAPEST 

CARPET ESTABLISHMENT 

IN THE UNITED STATES. 
No. 99 BOWEBY, 

HIRAM ANDERSON. 
Eight Spacious Sales Rooms. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 



. WASHINGTON CIRGUS, 

Comer o/ Th irty nin th Street «Mtf SkstM Avenue. 
MjmBiMqowA Tho* How,. .Proprietors. 
Colonel Alva.ii Manx, « . . . . , Manjtger. 



This 
enfo 



new and 



elegant place of Amnoement is 
>n. The company of Equestrians. 



opea for the season. The Company of Equestrians. 
Gvmnasta, Ao., is unequalled by any m the united 
Slates. 

MADAME TOURNAIRE, 
MRS CARROLL. 

THE ANTONIO FAMILY, 

And other Renowned Performers. 
Appear every AFTERNOON and EVENING, 
Admission to all parts of the house — 25 Cents. 



Sales Boom, No. 1, 

Contains the most extensive, fashionable, and handsome assortment of Hare's celebrated English and 
American FLOOR OILCLOTHS, of the newest. style, satin finish, marble, Italian. Fresco, and Scroll 
Paintings, ever offered in this city, from 2s. 6d. to $1 the square yard of 1 to 8 yards wide. 

Sales Boom, No. 2, 

There are two hundred and fifty pieces of tho choicest, most beautiful, and desirable patterns of English 
and American INGRAIN CARPETING, at unparalleled low prices, from five shillings to six shillings 
and sixpence per yard. Manufactured for our city sales. 

Sales Boom, No. 3, 

Contains three hundred pieces of English and American Imperial THREE PLY CARPETING, of 
— scroll and Gothic figures, imported and manufactured to order, some of which cannot be 
r other establishment in the United States. 

Sales Boom, No. 4, 

Contains one hundred and fifty pieces of fine INGRAIN CARPETING, of splendid new patterns, at 
astonishing low prices, 2s., 2s. 6d., 3s., 3s. 6d.,and 4s. per yard. 

Sales Boom, No. 5, 

Displays a wonderful variety of ENGLISH DRUGGETS, of 4 yards wide. Also 3,000 yds. of Druggets, 
of H, 2, and 3 yards wide, at 3s. , 3s. 6d., and 4s u 5s , and 6s. per yard. Also, magnificent Mosaic and 
Axminster HEARTH RUGS, and 1,000 TUFTED RUGS at 20s. each. 

Sales Boom, No. 6, 

Is fully stocked with every variety of Striped and Figured STAIR and HALL CARPETING, at 2s., 2s. 
6d , 3s. to 6s. per yard. Also, English Tapestry, Brussels, and Velvet Stair Carpet at 7s., 8s., 9s., and 10s. 
per yard. 



found at any c 



Sales Boom, No. 7, 



Royal Velvet, Axminster, Tapestry, and Brussels Carpeting, imported from the celebrated English 
manufactories of John Crossly ft Son, and Henderson's, expressly for our city trade. 

Also, Mosaic carpets of one entire piece, the size 16 feet by 21, and 12 feet 8 inches by 17 feet, worth 
$350. 



M'CUNE, HASKELL & CO., 

829 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 

LADIES' FURNISHING BOOMS. 

These Rooms, occupying the whole large and ele- 
gant building, No. 629 Broadway, were opened to 
the public on the 16th of May, 1853. The object of 
the proprietors is to give liberal employment to 
needlewomen of every class, while they supply la- 
dies with EVERY ARTICLE OF WEARING 
APPAREL, and everything necessary for furnish- 
ing the household with 

LINEN OR COTTON GOODS. 
Parties visiting this establishment, will be waited 
upon by ladies ezchuivelm. 

The First Department 
comprises every description of ready-made Linen 
and Cotton Sheets. 

Ditto LINEN and COTTON PILLOW-CASES, 
TABLE LINEN, NAPKINS and TOWELS, 
BLANKETS, COUNTERPANES, fcc., ftc , a 
great variety, for the convenience of those preparing 
for housekeeping, fitting out hotels, ships, steamers, 
tie, ftc. 

The Second Department 

is devoted to Ladies' Under Linen. It comprises 
ROBES DE CHAMBRE, NIGHT DRESSES, 
CHEMISES, DRAWERS. LADIE8' JACK- 
ETS: WRAPPERS: SILK. WORSTED 
LINEN and COTf ON UNDER GAR- 
MENTS, ftc., &0. 
This department ie complete, and is arranged with 
a strict observance to taste and the latest fashions, 
GLOVES, HANDKERCHIEF8,CHEMI8ETTES, 
Under-Sleeves, ftc., ftc.,ars included. 

The Third Department 

CLOAKS and MANTILLAS.-Every variety o 
CLOAKS, CARDINALS, MANTILLAS, and La- 
dies' OVER GARMENTS made to order in the most 
approved French and American styles, with new 
designs, that may be presented or suggest them 
selves to customers as their fancy dictates. 

The Fourth and Fifth Departments 

Are devoted to Fashionable DRESSMAKING and 
MILLINERY, where a Dress or Bonnet can be 
completed in the latest Parisian style in twenty- 
four hours. 

Besidee an EMBROIDERY Room, there are de- 
partments for Boys', Misses' and Infants' Clothing, 
where complete outfits can at any moment be ob- 
tained. Materials purchased elseufhere will be 
promptly made up, and we will complete an entire 
wardrobe in from twenty-four to forty-eight hours. 

In each Department articles are sold singly or in 
dozens to City or Country Merohanta. 



Sales Boom, No. 8, 



Are the PATENT TAPESTRY INGRAIN CARPETS, exhibited at the World's Fair, and to be exhi- 
bited at the New York Crystal Palace. 

Also, Window Shades, at 6a , 8s.. 12s . 80s., to $10 per pair; Table and Piano Covers, Plated and Brass 
Stair Rods. English Sheepskin, Adelaide, and Tufted Parlor Door Mats. 

Also, White and Checked Marring, 4-4, 5-4, and 6-4, and Cocoa Matting. All the above goods will be 
sold 20 per cent, less than any other establishment in the United States 

HIRAM ANDERSON, 09 Bowery. 

NB— Families and Morchante visiting the great metropolis, will find it much to their advantage t o 
examine this enormous stock. 



WASHINGTON COUNTY 

MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 

AT GRANVILLE, WASHINGTON CO., N. Y. 



1,000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 

INTELLIGENT AND INDUSTRIOUS MEN 
1 wanted in every part of the United States to en- 
gage in the sale of the best assortment of 

ILLUSTRATED POPULAR AND USEFUL 
BOOKS 
published in the country. 

Men of good address, having a small capital of 
from $25 to $100. can do well by engaging in this bu- 
siness, as the inducements are of the most liberal 
character. 
For further particulars, address (post paid), 

Robert Sears, Publiiher. 

181 Wllliam-st., New York. 



NEW AND 



MUSIC FOE 



S C. Foster 
25-ceots. I. B. 



Annie my own Love, 25 cents. 

Come alio I'll Gtva you Rest. 
Woodbury. 

Give me OLdMVstc. 25 cents. G Lawrence. 

I'm Gouto Home. The beautiful song and Chorus 
sung by the " Amphion Company. " 25 cents. T. 
Wood. 

Lilly Bell. A most exquisite Ballad. 25 cents. 
C. Mueller. mmm 

My Darling- Off twa Ska. 25 cents. G. W. 
Hewitt. km 

Old Faem at Home. A beautiful Pastoral Song 
and Chorus. 25cents. I. B. Woodbury. 

Will no Maiben Marry Mb! 25 cenjta. H. 
Kleber. 

Yes. we miss thee. Answer to the well known 
Ballad " Do they Miss Me at Home !" 25 cents. F. 
Buckley. 

Music sent by mail. Teachers and Seminaries 
supplied at reduced rates. 

Firth, Fond * Co., Music Publishers, 
and Manufacturers of Piano Fortes, 

No. 1 Franklin-square, N. Y. 



This old and responsible Company, having paid Losses 

AMOXTHTINO TO 0VES 200,000 D0LLAE8, 

Within the last two years, continues to take Risks on the safest kind of Farm and unexposed Village 
Property at rates, as low as any safe Company in the United States. 

mation ai 
by Post o 
Applications for Insurance or Renewals may be made through 
various parts of the Union, or by direct communication with the 



This Company has always paid its losses honorably and promptly. 

Any information as regards tho standing sad situation of the Company will be cheerfully furnished on 
application by Post or otherwise to the Secretary, at Granville, N. Y. 
Applications for Insurance or Renewals may be made through the several Agencies already located in 



ARCH. BISHOP, 8ec-tt<trp. 



HON. SOLOMON 8. COWEN, President . 
CARLTON A. MUNGER, Treasurer. 
H. NEWCOMB GRAVES, General Agent. 



E 

1. JPI *»r WMl. S». AMVUU». . . 

2. Sir Walter Raleigh Parting from his Wifi 

3. Sparking. Painted byF.W. Edmonds. 

4. The Jolly Flat Boatman. Painted by J. i 



LEGAHT ENGRAVINGS— PUBLISHED 

at the annexed low prices 
1. Farmer's Nooning. By Wm. S. Mount. . . .$1 00 

...l 50 

C. 

5. The Capture of Major Andre. Painted by 

A. BTDurand 1 50 

a Omen Mary signing the Death Warrant of 

7. Anne Page, Slender and Shallow! Painted 

by Leslie 2 00 

8. Gen Marion inviting a British Officer to 

dinner * W 

9. The Sibyl. Painted by D. Huntington ... .0 75 
lo. Cains Marina upon the ruins of Carthage . 1 00 

The above ten Engravings, when taken together, 



will be furnished at the low price of Ten Dollars, or 
sold separately at the price affixed. 

Orders, inclosing a remittance for one or all of the 
Engravings, will be sent to any address in the Unit- 
ed States free of expense. 

Appleton's Art Publication Office, 
No. 356 Broadway. 



JOHN B. WICKERSHAM, 
Manufacttirer of Wire Bailing, 

IRON FENCE FOR FARMS, *c. 
312 BROADWAY, 

NEW YORE. 



WH. H. BUBTEED'S 

CHEAP 

BOOK, JOB, AND CARD 

PRINTING OFFICE, 

NOS. 75 A 77 NASSAU STREET, 

In the Rear Building, 4th Story, 

BETWEEN FULTON AND JOHN 8TBEET8, 

NEW YORK. jy 16 3m 



LETTERS TO COUNTRY OIBLS. 

BT MRS. JANE O. SWIBSHELM. 

"SUMMER RAMBLES IN THE WEST." 

BY MBS. SLLET. 

CHORLTON'S "COLD GRAPERY." 

ZENDERS •« PICTORIAL FRENCH AND 

ENGLISH PRIMER. ' 

MARSH'S "NEW COURSE OF DOUBLE AND 

SINGLE ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING.'. 

PUBLISHED BY 

J. c. SIXER, 129 Fulton st, V. T. 



NEW Y0BK TYPE FOUNDRY 

AND 

PRINTERS' WAREHOUSE 

(ESTABLISHED IN 1823), 
NO. 39 SPRUCE STREET 

(Four doors below William street). 
The Subscribers are prepared to furnish theirwell- 
known and superior Book and Newspaper Types, 
in fonts from 3b to 2000 lbs. ^^ 

ALSO, 

Ornamental, Greek, Hebrew, Music, 

ORNAMENTS, BRASS RULES, fcc, 
Manufactured under their own supervision, of me- 
tal equal to any in this country, and finished in the 
most accurate manner. They also furnish 

Presses, (bases, Composing Stick*, Stands, 

GALLEYS, CASES, FURNITURE, Ac., 
METAL AND WOOD TYPES 
from all the different foundries, and every article 
required in a Printing Office, at the lowest prices, 
for cash or approved paper. 

Old Type received at nine cents per pound, in ex- 
change for new. 

C0BTLEY0U 6 GUTING. 

' The type from which this paper is printed is 

from the above Foundry. 



WEW MOURNING STORE, NO. 651 

M Broadway, New York, between St. Nicholas 
and Metropolitan Hotels —BARTHOLOMEW & 
WEED are daily adding to their extensive stock of 
MOURNING GOODS, every novelty for full and 
half Mourning Costume. Our attention being de- 
voted exclusively to Mourning Goods, and ourfacil- 
ities being superior to others, we are enabled to offer 
the most extensive and varied slock, and at lower 

Bices than any other establishment in the city. 
ouBNiNo Bonnets, Mantillas, Talmas, Dres- 
ses, &c, constantly on hand, or made to order at the 
shortest notice. We offer superior inducements to 
families, adopting First Mourning, as our stock of 
Bombazines, Canton Cloths. Texiennibs, De 
Laines, English and Canton Cbapes, Ac., Ac., 
are unsurpassed in quality and price. 

The reputation of the New Mourning store for 
fur and honorable dealing, the best goods at the 
lowest prices, is too well known by its patrons to 
needfurther comment. Persons in want of Mourn- 
ing Goods are respectfully solicited to favor us with 
a call. As many of our friends and customers have 
complained of ill treatment in another house, where 
they have visited through mistake, we would parti- 
cularly request those purposing visiting our estab- 
lishment, to note the name and number of the New 
Mourning Store, 451 Broadway , between the 8t. 
Nicholas and Metropolitan Hotels. 

Bartholomew * Weed, 



N. ORR, 

WOOD XROK1T11, 
tt JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 



W. H. TINSON, 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTER, 

22 SPRUCE ST., . 

Sjy For specimen o/ work see this . 



'RINTER, 
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FACETIJE. 

Close Quarters. — " I can tell a 
better story than that," added the 
captain: 

" I felt pretty considerable frisky 
one day, and I went up to the light- 
ning rod hand over hand as high as 
the vane. I had a first-rate prospect 
up there — but that ain't all. A thun- 
der cloud came over, and I saw it 
was going to strike the steeple, and 
thinks I to myself, if it hits me I am 
done up. So I got ready, and when 
the crack came I gave one leap up, 
let the lightning strike and run down, 
and then caught hold again/' 

A gentleman wrote Dr. Francis, 
last week, the following note : 

" Dear Doctor — I caught cold yes- 
terday, and have got a little horse. 
Please write what I shall do for 
them. J. P— ." 

We annex the answer : 

" Dear P.— For the cold take half 
a pound of butter candy. For the 
little horse, buy a saddle and bridle, 
and ride him out of town the first 
time we have pleasant weather. 

" Yours, Dr. F. 

" P.S.— Who taught you to spell V 9 

Admitting yourself out of court — 
a legal phrase, signifying a liberality 
of concession to your opponent by 
which you destroy your own cause. 
This excess of candor was well illus- 
trated by the Irishman who boasted 
that he had often skated sixty miles 
a day. 

" Sixty miles !" exclaimed an au- 
ditor ; •* that is a great distance ; it 
must have been accomplished when 
the days were longest." 

" To be sure it was ; I admit that," 
cried the ingenious Hibernian. 

Some of our Western rivers are so 
shallow that the pilot walks a-head 
at night and points out the way with 
a candle. During the dry season 
water is so scarce that a pailful wasted 
would check the commerce of half a 
dozen counties. Swimming in these 
parts must be limited. 

A Western writer, speaking of a 
new play just written by a gentleman 
of Cincinnati, says, " The unities are 
admirably observed — the dullness 
which commences in the first act 
never flags for a moment until the 
curtain drops." 

The pimples on a toper's face, (ob- 
serves Will Winrow) are an old- 
fashioned sort of " spiritual manifes- 
tations." They cannot be said to 
come exactly from beyond the grave, 
but they show clearly that the " me- 
dium" is hurrying himself toward 
the grave. 

Style. — The collocation of words 
is so artificial in Shakespeare and 
Milton, that you may as well think 
of pushing a brick out of a wall with 
your forefinger, as attempt to remove 
a word out of any of their finished 
passages . — Coleridge. 

The Woonsocket Patriot editor 
makes merry over the mistake of an 
old Shanghae hen of his that has 
been " setting " for five weeks upon 
two round stones and a piece of bnck. 
41 Her anxiety," quoth he, « 4 is no 
greater than ours to know what she 
will hatch. If it proves a brick-yard, 
that hen is not for sale." 

Passionate Men. — Men in a pas- 
sion should be treated like kettles — 
when they boil over, they should be 
taken off. 



HOW MR. t SQUABS PHEPABED HIS nCIUBX FOB THE ACADEMY. 

Number L 



CZ^lCET"! 





Dissatisfied with what he has hitherto done, 



Mr. T. Square 





Is determined to do something great ! ! 



And Bsads up for a Subject 




He meditates long. 





Ah! a Brilliant Idea ! ! 



He has it ! 



An Agricultural Query. — A " Country Cousin " asks for information respecting 
" wild oats," of which he has heard his "veather" speak; where may they be procured, how 
they are to be sown, and whether their produce is considered profitable! 

A young physician asking permission of a lass to kiss her, she replied, " No, sir, I 
never like a doctor'* bill stuck in my face." 

Pecuniary Demands. — Of all men it must be confessed that the tax-gatherer has the 
most calls for his money. 



A Bed of Thorns. — An English 
traveller visited a man in India who 
had committed a murder, and, in 
order not only to save his life, but 
what was of much more consequence, 
his caste, he submitted to the penalty 
imposed; this was, that he should 
sleep for seven years on a bedstead, 
without any mattress, the whole sur- 
face of which was studded with 
points of iron, resembling nails, but 
not so sharp as to penetrate tfye flesh. 
Sir George saw him in the fifth year 
of his probation, and his skin was 
then like the hide of a rhinoceros, 
but more callous ; at that time, how- 
ever, he could sleep comfortably on 
his " bed of thorns," and remarked, 
that at the expiration of the term of 
his sentence, he should most proba- 
bly continue that system from choice, 
which he had been obliged to adopt 
from necessity. 

A traveller in Western Texas 
says that the streams of that moun- 
tainous region are so clear that the 
fish can readily see the tackle that is 
intended for their destruction, even 
though the fisherman may manage 
to keep out of view. Thus I have 
been tantalized by beholding large 
fishy in Camanche Creek especially, 
and not been able to catch one, 
though I have persevered for hours, 
manoeuvering in every kind of fash- 
ion, and fishing with every kind of 
bait. 

Anecdote of Macklin. — Macklin 
was very quick at a reply, especially 
in a dispute. One day Di. Johnson 
was contending on some dramatic 
question, and quoted a passage from 
a Greek poet in support of his opi- 
nion : "I don't understand Greek, 
though, Doctor," said Macklin. 
" Sir," said Johnson, pompously 4I a 
man who undertakes to argue should 
understand all languages." " Oh ! 
very well," returned Macklin, " how 
will you understand this argument \ " 
and immediately treated him to a 
long quotation in Irish. 

Sir Walter Scott, in lending a 
book one day to a friend, cautioned 
him to be punctual in returning it. 
" This is really necessary," said the 
poet, in apology ; " for though many 
of my friends are bad arithmeticians, 
I observe almost all of them arc 
good book-keepers." 

Spirits of toe Deep. — Drams 
taken on the sly. 

Vain Hopes. — We shrewdly sus- 
pect that the gloomy accounts lately 
received from the Australian dig- 
gings are written by those unfortu- 
nate adventurers who are not i' the 
vein. 

Dramatic Mens. — The Manager 
of the Surrey announces a new play, 
the leading feature of which is to be 
the introduction of real water. This, 
we take it, is to secure a run, whe- 
ther, the public fall into it or not. 
We hear that a dramatic wag has 
just completed a burlesque on the 
" Bridal" for Aatley's. It is to be 
called " The Bridle ; or, the Rein of 
Terror." 

Laying it on Thick. — Of a certain 
author— or artist — or actor — or some- 
body else — who had acquired much 
notoriety by laudatory criticisms — it- 
was said that his reputation was 
built of plaster. 

The substance of the verdict of a 
coroner's jury on a man who died in 
a state of inebriation, was — " Death 
by hanttfng — round a rum-shop." 



W. H. Torsos, 82 Spruce St., Typ.] 
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THE STAR CHAMBER; 

' AK miTO*!CJX BOKJLKCB, 
BT W. HARRISON AIN8WOBTH, Esq., 
Old St. PmIV Ike '* Tower of London," " Windsor 
CsoUo/' " Rookwood." fcc. 



1 WILL MAXB A STAR CHAM BE* MATTER OP IT. M 

_ Merry Wwes o/ Wtoimr- 

OHAPTBR XII. 
THK ARBB8T AND THE RSSOUE. 

LUPd VCLP had endeavored to dissuade Sir Giles 
from putting his design of arresting Jocelyn into 
immediate execution ; alleging the great risk he would 
incur, as well from the resolute character of the young 
man himself, who was certain to offer determined re- 
sistance, as from the temper of the company, which, 
being decidedly adverse to any such step, might occa- 
sion a disturbance that would probably result in the 
prisoner's rescue. 

" In any case, Sir Giles," said the wily scrivener, 
" let me counsel you to tarry till the greater part of the 
guests be gone, and the assemblage outside dispersed, 
for I noted many turbulent 'prentices among the mob, 
who are sure to be troublesome." 

" Since the young man shows no present disposition 
to quit the house," Sir Giles replied, looking askance 
at Jocelyn, who just then had moved to another part 
of the room with Madame Bonaventure, '" there is no 
urgency ; and it may be prudent to pause a few mo- 
ments, as you suggest, good Lupo. But I will not 



[THB MASKED HORSEMAN ON STANFORD HILL.] 
1NOEAT1D EXPRESSLY FOR THE HEW TORX JOURNAL BT J. 

suffer him to depart. 1 perceive, from her gestures 
and glances, that our tricksy hostess is plotting some 
scheme with him. Plot away, fair mistress ; you must 
have more cunning than I five you credit for, if you 
outwit me a second time in the same day. I can guess 
what she proposes. Tou note that side door near 
them, Lupo 1 She is advising the youth's flight that 
way ; and he, like a hair-brained fool, will not listen 
to the suggestion. But it will be well to watch the 
outlet. Hark ye, Lanyere," he added to the promoter, 
" take three men with you, and go round quickly to 
the passage with which yon door communicates. Sta- 
tion yourselves-near the outlet ; and if Mounchensey 
comes forth, arrest him instantly. You see the door I 
meant About it, quick !" 

And Lanyere instantly departed with three of the 
myrmidons. 

11 1 would this arrest could be lawfully effected, Sir 
Giles," said Lupo Vulp, " by a sergeant-at-arms or 
pursuivant. There would then be no risk. Again I ven- 
ture to counsel you to proceed regularly. No great delay 
would be occasioned, if your worship went to West- 
minster, and made a complaint against the young man 
before the Council. In that case a messenger of the 
Court would be despatched to attach his person ; and 
even if he should quit the house in the meanwhile, 
Lanyere will keep on his track. That were the surest 
course. As to the manner of proceeding, I conclude 
it will be by Ore ten**. It is not likely that this youth's 
headstrong temper, coupled with his fantastic notions 
of honor, will permit him to deny your lordship's ac- 
cusation, and therefore his confession being written 



down, and subscribed by himself, will be exhibited 
against him when he is brought to the bar of the Star- 
Chamber, and he will be judged ex are suo. Your wor- 
ship will make quick work of it." 

" Cum eonJUenie reo cituu est agtndum," replied Sir 
Giles. "No one knows better than thou, goon 1 Lupo, 
how promptly and effectually the court of Star-Cham- 
berwill vindicate its authority, and how severely it 
will punish those who derogate from its dignity. No 
part of the sentence shall be remitted with my consent. 
This insolent youth shall suffer to the same extent as 
Lanyere. Pilloried, branded, mutilated, degraded, he 
shall serve as a warning to my enemies." 

" Your worship can .scarce make him more of a scare- 
crow than you have made of Lanyere," Lupo remarked 
with a grin. " But do you decide in applying in the 
first instance to the Council 1" 

" No," Sir Giles replied, " I will not lose sight of 
him. He shall not have a chance of escape. Marked 
you not, Lupo, how the rash fool committed himself 
with Buckingham 1 And think you the proud Mar- 
quis would hold me blameless, if, by accident, he should 
get off scott-free, after such an outrage ! But see ! 
the room is well nigh cleared. Only a few loiterers 
remain. The time is come." 

And he was about to order the attack, when the dis- 
turbance outside reached his ears, and checked him for 
a moment. Sir Giles was considering what could be 
the cause of the tumult, and hesitating whether to go 
forth and support Sir Francis, in case he stood in need 
of assistance, when the discomfited myrmidons rushed 
into the room. A few words sufficed to explain what 
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had occurred, and indeed the bloody visages of some of 
the men showed how roughly they had been handled. 
Though greatly exasperated, Sir Giles was determined 
not to be baulked of his prey ; and fearing Jocelyn 
might escape in the confusion, which an attack upon 
the 'prentices would occasion, he gave the word for his 
instant seizure, and rushed towards him, as before re- 
lated. How he was baffled has already been told. His 
wrath knew no bounds when the young man disap- 
peared. He hurled himself furiously against the door, 
but it resisted all his efforts to burst it open. Sudden- 
ly the bolt was withdrawn, and Clement Lanyere and 
his men stood before him. 

" Have you seen him 1" Sir Giles demanded, trying 
to descry the fugitive among them. " Death and fiends ! 
you have not let him escape 1" 

" No one has passed us, except Madame Bonaven- 
ture," the promoter replied. " She was wholly unat- 
tended, and came in this direction. We were station- 
ed within yon anti-chamber, which appears to be the 
sole means of communication with this passage, and 
we ought therefore to have intercepted the young man 
when he came forth." 

" You were not wont to be thus short-sighted, Lan- 
yere. There must be some other mode of exit, which 
you have failed to discover," Sir Giles cried furiously. 
** Ha ! here it is !" he exclaimed, dashing aside a piece 
of tapestry that seemed merely hung against the wall, 
but in reality concealed a short flight of steps. " Pur- 
blind dolts that you are, not to find this out. You 
shall answer for your negligence hereafter, if we take 
him not." 

And, accompanied by the troop, he hurried down 
the steps, which brought him to a lower room, com- 
municating on one hand with a small court, and, on 
the other, with the kitchen and offices attached to the 
tavern. Directing Lanyere to search the latter, Sir 
Giles rushed into the court, and uttered a shout of 
savage joy on perceiving Jocelyn, sword in hand, scal- 
ing a wall which separated the court from the bowling- 
green. 

Some difficulty, it appeared, had occurred to the 
hostess in forcing open a private door in the yard 
loading to the green, whicn being rarely used (for 
the principal entrance was • situated elsewhere), its 
fastenings were rusty, and refused to act. This delay 
favored the pursuers ; and, on hearing their approach, 
Jocelyn strove to effect his retreat in the manner de- 
scribed. 

But Sir Giles was further served, though uninten- 
tionally, by Madame Bonaventure, who succeeded in 
drawing back the rusty bolt at the very moment he 
came up ; and no impediment now existing, the knight 
thrust her rudely aside, and sprang through the door- 
way just as Jocelyn leaped from the wall. 

Disregarding Sir Giles's summons to surrender, the 
young man hurried on till he reached the middle of the 
bowling-green, where, finding flight impossible, as 
there was no apparent outlet at the further end of the 
garden, while it was certain that the tipstaves would 
pluck him from the wall with their hooks if he at- 
tempted to clamber over it, he turned, and stood upon 
his defence. 

Willing to have the credit of disarming him unaid- 
ed, and confident in his own superior strength and 
skill, Sir Giles signed to his myrmidons to stand back, 
while he alone advanced towards the young man. A 
turn in his strong wrist would, he imagined, suffice to 
accomplish his purpose. But he found out his error 
the moment he engaged with his opponent. In dex- 
terity and force the latter was fully his match, while in 
nimbieness of body Jocelyn surpassed him. The dead- 
ly glances thrown at him by the young man showed 
that the animosity of the latter would only be satisfied 
with blood. Changing his purpose, therefore, Sir 
Giles, in place of attempting to cross his antagonist's 
sword, rapidly disengaged his point, and delivered a 
stoccata, or, in modern terms of fence, a thrust in carte, 
over the arm, which was instantly parried. For some 
minutes the conflict continued without material suc- 
cess on either side. Holding his rapier short, with the 
point towards his adversary's face, Jocelyn retreated a 
few paces at first, but then, charging in turn, speedily 
won back his ground. Stoccatas, imbroccatas, drittas, 
mandrittas, and riversas were exchanged between them 
in a manner that delighted the myrmidons, most of 
whom were amateurs at sword-play. Infuriated by 
the unexpected resistance he encountered, Sir Giles 
at length resolved to terminate the fight ; and finding 
his antagonist constantly upon some sure ward, endea- 



vored to reach him with a half incartata ; but instantly 
shifting his body with marvellous dexterity, Jocelyn 
struck down the other's blade, and replied with a 
straight thrust, which must infallibly have taken effect, 
if his rapier had not been beaten from his grasp by Cle- 
ment Lanyere at the very moment it touched his ad- 
versary's breast. At the same time the young man's 
arms were grasped from behind by two of the myrmi- 
dons, and he lay at his enemy's disposal. 

Sir Giles, however, sheathed his rapier, saying, with 
a grim smile, " that he did not mean to deprive himself 
of the satisfaction of seeing his foe stand in the pit- 
lory, and submit to the sworn torturer's knife :" add- 
ing, " it was somewhat strange that one who could 
guard his body so well, should keep such indifferent 
watch over his tongue." 

Jocelyn made no reply to the sarcasm, and the 
knight was preparing to depart with his followers, 
when a loud and tumultuous uproar proclaimed the ap- 
proach of the apprentices. The posse of victorious 
youths made their way to the bowling-green by the 
principal entrance, situated, as before mentioned, at a 
different point from the door by which the others had 
gained it. More apprehensive of losing his prisoner, 
than concerned for his personal safety (for though the 
aggressive party greatly exceeded his own in numbers, 
he knew well how vto deal with them, being accustom- 
ed to such encounters), Sir Giles gave some orders re- 
specting Jocelyn to Clement Lanyere, and then pre- 
pared to resist the onslaught, by causing his band to 
form a solid square ; those armed with bills and staves 
being placed in the foremost ranks. This disposition 
being quickly made, he drew his sword, and in a loud 
authoritative tone commanded the apprentices to stand 
back. Such was the effect produced by his voice, and 
the terrors of his countenance, which seldom failed to 
strike awe into beholders, that the intending rescuers 
came to a halt, and showed some hesitation in engag- 
ing him. 

" What means this disturbance ?" thundered Sir 
Giles ; " and why do you offer to molest me in the ex- 
ecution of my duty ? Know you not that assemblages 
like yours are unlawful, and that you are liable to se- 
vere punishment, unless you immediately disperse 
yourselves, and peaceably depart to your own habita- 
tions 1 About your business, I say, and trouble me no 
longer ! But first, I command you to deliver up your 
ringleaders, and especially those who, I am told, have 
perpetrated the gross outrage and violence upon the 
person of Sir Francis Mitchell. An example shall be 
made of them." 

" You waste your breath, Sir Giles, and your big 
words will avail you nothing with us," Dick Taverner 
replied. " Now hear me in return. We, the bold 
and loyal 'prentices of London, who serve our masters 
and our masters' master, the king's highness, well 
and truly, will not allow an unlawful arrest to be made 
by you or by any other man. And we command 
you peacebly to deliver up your prisoner to us ; or, 
oy the rood! we will take him forcibly from your 
hands!" 

"Out, insolent fellow!" cried Sir Giles. "Thou 
wilt alter thy tune when thou art scourged at the 
cart's-tail." 

44 You must catch me first, Sir Giles," replied Dick ; 
44 and two words will go to that. We have read Sir 
Francis Mitchell a lesson he is not likely to forget, 
and we will read you one, an you provoke us. We have 
a few old scores to wipe off." 

44 Ay, marry, have we," cried an embroiderer's ap- 
prentice ; " these extortioners have ruined my master's 
trade by their gold-and-silver-thread monopoly." 

44 Hundreds of worthy men have been thrown out of 
employment by their practices," said a vintner's 'pren- 
tice. " We sell not half the wine we used to do. And 
no wonder ! seeing two-thirds of the inns in London 
are shut up." 

44 The brewers will all be ruined," said a burly 
'prentice, with a wooden shovel over his shoulder; 
41 since every day a fresh ale-house is closed ; and no 
new licenses are granted. Murrain seize all such mo- 
nopolists ! They are worse than the fly in hops, or 
smut in barley." 

44 Ay, plague take 'em !" exclaimed Dick Taverner. 
They are as bad as the locusts of Egypt. When 
they have devoured the substance of one set of trades- 
folk they will commence upon that of another. No 
one is safe from them. It will be your turn next, 
Master Mercer. Yours after him, Master Ironmonger, 
however hard of digestion may be your wares. You 



will come third, MaBter Fishmonger. You fourth, 
Master Grocer. And when they are surfeited with 
spicerioe and fish, they will fall upon you, tooth and 
nail, Master Goldsmith." 

44 1 trow not," cried the apprentice last appealed to. 
"Our masters are too rich and too powerful to submit 
to such usage." 

44 The very reason they will undergo it/' replied 
Dick. " Their riches are only a temptation to plunder. 
I repeat, no man is safe from these extortioners. Since 
the law will not give us redress, and put them d 3wn, 
we must take the law into our own hands. They shall 
have Club Law." 

44 Ay, ay — 'Prentices' law — Club law ! w choru&sed 
the others. 

44 Sir Giles will make a Star-Chamber matter of it. 
He will have us up before the Council," laughed the 
goldsmith's 'prentice. 

44 He will buy a monopoly of cudgels to deprive us 
of their use," cried a bowyer. 

44 We will bestow that patent upon him gratis," 
quoth Dick Taverner, making his staff whistle round 
his head. 

44 The prisoner ! — gentlemen 'prentices — do not for- 
get him !" cried Cvprien, who* *itii-' iir ft 'dther serv- 
ing-men and the cook, had joinecj the assailing party. 
44 Madame Bonaventure implores you to effect nis res- 
cue." 

44 And so we will, my jovial Gascon," replied Dick. 
44 Come, Sir Giles, are we to have the young gentleman 
from you by force or free-will 1" 

44 1 ou shall have him neither' way, sirrah," the 
knight rejoined. " You yourself shall bear him com- 
pany to the Fleet. Upon them, my men, and make for 
the door !" 

And as the command was given, he and his troop 
made a sudden dash upon the 'prentices, who, unable 
to stand against the bills levelled against their breasts, 
gave way. Still, the gallant youths were by no means 
routed. Instantly closing upon their opponents, and 
being quite as nimble of foot as they, they contrived 
to cut off their retreat from the garden ; and a sharp 
conflict took place between the parties, as they came 
to close quarters near the entrance. Three of the 
myrmidons, were felled by Dick Taverner's cudgel, and 
at last, watching his opportunity, with both hands he 
launched a bowl which ne had picked up at Sir Giles's 
head. If the missile had taken effect, the fight would 
have been over ; but the knight avoided the blow by 
stooping down, and the bowl, passing over him, hit 
Lupo Vulp full in the stomach, and brought him to the 
ground deprived of breath. Meanwhile, Sir Giles, 
springing quickly forward, pinned the apprentice 
against the wall with his rapier's point. 

44 1 have thee at last, knave," he cried, selling Dick 
by the collar, and delivering him to the custody of the 
myrmidons nearest him ; "1 told thee thou should'st 
visit the Fleet : and so thou shalt." 

Notwithstanding the capture of their leader, the 
'prentices fought manfully, and it still appeared doubt- 
ful whether Sir Giles would be able to effect a retreat 
after all, embarrassed as he now was with two prison- 
ers. Under these circumstances he made a sign to 
Clement Lanyere to withdraw with Jocciyn through 
the other door, ordering the two myrmidons who had 
charge of Dick Taverner to follow him with their cap- 
tive. 

It was no easy task to carry out the order ; but tli*» 
promoter managed to accomplish it. Single-handed 
he drove back all who opposed his progress, while the 
two prisoners were borne towards the aoor by the men 
having them in custody. 

Hitherto Jocelyn had made no attempt at self-libera- 
tion, awaiting probably the result of the 'prentices* 
efforts in his behalf, or some more favorable opportu- 
nity than had hitherto presented itself. On reaching 
the little court the time for exertion seemed to be 
come. Shaking off the myrmidons who pinioned him, 
and seizing a Dill from one of them, he instant lj 
stretched the fellow at his feet, and drove off his com- 
rade. This done, he lent immediate assistance to Dick 
Taverner, setting him free, and arming him with as 
much promptitude as he had used to effect his own de- 
liverance. 

While thus engaged, he received no interruption 
from Clement Lanyere, though, if he had chosen, the 
promoter might no doubt have effectually opposed hirn 
But Lanyere either was, or feigned ^to be, engaged 
with some skirmishers at the door: and it was only 
when both the prisoners had got free, that he rushed to- 
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wards them, loudly reprehending the men for their care- 
lessness. But if they were to blame, he was no less so, 
for he showed little address in following the fugitives, 
and managed to take a wrong turn in the passage, 
which led both him and the myrmidons astray, so that 
the prisoners got clear off. 

How Jocelyn and Pick Taverner contrived to reach 
the Vintry Wharf, neither of them very distinctly 
knew — such was the hurried manner in which they 
passed through the tavern ; but there they were, pre* 
cisely at the moment that Sir Giles Mompesson, hav- 
ing fought his way through all opposition, issued from 
the porch at the head of his band. 

Quite satisfied with his previous encounter with the 
redoubtable knight, and anxious to escape before his 
evasion should De discovered, Dick beckoned to his 
companion, and making all the haste they could to the 
stairs, they both jumped into the nearest wherry, when 
the apprentice ordered the two watermen within it to 
row for their lives to London Bridge. 
To bt continued in our next. 



MAKING A WILL AFTER DEATH. 

There lived in Paris, a few years ago, an old no- 
tary, who was; indeed, one of the most respected in- 
habitants of the first arrondissement. He possessed 
the confidence of the richest and most respectable fa- 
milies. His name was the synonym of probity ; he 
was one of those excellent citizens who, by the severi- 
ty of their morals, and the rectitude of their princi- 
ples, remind one of the virtues of ancient days. He 
exercised his functions like a magistrate. 

This notary, whose name it is not important to men- 
tion, had a numerous family and an ample fortune. At 
eighty years of age he had retired from business, leav- 
ing his practice in the hands of his eldest son. One 
day, when an officious friend asked him if he had 
made his will, the old notary replied, with a singular 
smile, that he would have time enough to make it 
after his death. The friend looked at the old man, 
fearing that he had suddenly taken leave of his senses. 
The notary smiled again. 

44 1 understand your thought," said he, " but I take 
my four meals a day ; I walk without a stick, I read 
without spectacles, and I have more wit than the 
greater part of those who pass for having a 'good deal, 
in this age when there is so little to be found. I have 
already told you so ; I shall make my will when I am 
dead." 

His friend said nothing farther on the subject, but 
recounted this conversation to the notary's son, who 
did not seem to be at all surprised at it. 

44 1 am aware of it," said he ; il it is a point on which 
one cannot argue with him ; my dear father believes 
that he has a secret by which he can bring himself 
again to life. It is an illusion which has always as- 
tonished me in a man of such rare intelligence." 

This answer very much astounded the friend ; and, 
curious to know what this secret could be, he asked 
the notary's son if he knew what it was? 

44 Perfectly well," replied he ; " it is a thing within 
reach of the poorest purse. This^njarvellous recipe is 
sold at the corner of every street In Paris, and usually 
costs from seventy-five centimes to a franc. My father 
learned it from a stranger, to whom he had rendered 
an important service ; an Italian Count, a descendant, 
perhaps, of Cagtiostro, and whom, it seems to me, I 
can still see, with his tall figure, his grey hair, his no- 
ble bearing, his black eyes, which shone with a sur- 
prising fire, and his decorations. His only payment 
was the revealing of this mystery, and my father felt 
quite contented with this quittance." 

The friend insisted no longer, and the notary con- 
tinued to live like a man who felt himself stronger than 
the tomb. 

Some time after this the old man experienced one of 
those inexplicable sensations which, to certain power- 
ful organizations, are a presage of death. He called 
his servant, an old Breton, who had waited on him 
forty years, with the patience of a beaver, and the 
fidelity of a dog. 

44 Jean," said he, laying his hand on the shoulder of 
his ancient servitor, " remember well what I am going 
to say to thee, and swear to me to do what I am going 
to ask of thee." 

* l I swear it !" said the Breton. 

44 If I should die suddenly, make me take an ice as 
soon as it shall be evident that I am dead." 



The Breton, accustomed to passive obedience, pro- 
mised to do so without making any observation. 

From that day, every evening during a whole 
month, the notary repeated his commands to the old 
servant. 

One morning the notary was struck with apoplexy. 
The physician declared that every remedy was useless, 
and that it would be impossible to recall him to life, 
even for five minutes. 

The rattling in the old man's throat was perfectly 
frightful. 

His bloody eyes stared upon the Breton with terrific 
fixity. For a moment he raised himself on his elbow, 
reached his hand towards the servant, and said to him, 
in a voice which seemed like the last cry of the death- 
agony — 

44 Remember !" and he fell back on the pillow a life- 
less mass. 

He was dead. 

It was known that the notary had many arrange- 
ments to make : he had frequently stated his intention of 
leaving legacies to a grandson whose mother was dead, 
and to several of the servants. In this patriarchal 
family, in which respect for the paternal authority 
was preserved entire, the old notary's death excited in 
the mind of his eldest son a pious regret that he was 
unable to obey wishes, which, though he had partly 
divined them, he did not clearly comprehend. 

A profound silence reigned in the chamber of death, 
that terrible silence which is interrupted only by sobs. 
Jean, kneeling in a corner, was praying with that fer- 
vent ardor which the Breton peasants drink in with 
their mother's milk. 

When he had done praying, he arose. 

14 Monsieur," said he to the son, " this is the mo- 
ment." 

The son looked at the servant as one who does not 
comprehend. 

44 Ves, monsieur," continued Jean, " it is perhaps a 
sacrilege, but I have sworn — I must obey." 

The son suddenly rembered the belief which the old 
notary had entertained since the visit of the Italian 
Count. 

44 Thou art a brave and worthy servitor," said he 
to Jean ; 4 'but dost thou believe that what my poor 
father has demanded of thee can possibly be of any 
use?" 

44 1 believe in God," replied the Breton ; 44 if my ac- 
tion is criminal, I have prayed that the fault may rest 
with me only. I will do what I promised." 

44 Go, then," said the son. 

Jean went out, and soon returned, bringing an ice 
upon a tray. He approached the notary s bed, and 
raised the sheet which a pious hand had thrown over 
the face. The features were already stamped with that 
character of serene grandeur and majesty which 
death imprints on the forehead of men, these elder sons 
of God. 

Jean laid his hand upon the notary's breast ; it was 
already cold as marble ; the heart beat no longer. 
Stiffness had entered into the limbs when the vital 
warmth departed. The old servant opened the lips of 
the dead, and slipped a spoonful of ice between his 
teeth. Jean himself was as pale as the corpse of his 
master. He continued his work, which borrowed, 
from the end which he proposed to himself a character 
of mystery, solemnity, and expectation. 

Suddenly a shudder passed through the frame of the 
notary ; he opened his eyes, and sat up. 

44 My father!" cried the son, springing towards the 
bed with open arms. 

44 My son, I am dead," said the notary, raising his 
cold and livid hand ; " trouble not this hour. Bring 
a notary ; go — my second life will last but one hour." 

The voice of the dead man had an accent so clear 
and so firm, his glance was so full of fire, his gesture 
so authoritative, that the son obeyed. A cold sweat 
stood upon his brow. 

44 Jean," resumed the corpse of the notary, 44 thanks. 
Get ready quickly a table, pens, and ink ; set a chair. 
Good." 

The son entered, followed by a notary, who had 
been intimately acquainted with the patriarch of the 
company. 

44 Make haste, my dear D ," exclaimed the dead 

man, 44 1 count the moments." 

The notary took a seat, dipped his pen in ink, and 
commenced the preamble usual in acts of this kind. 

When he had finished he raised his head.. 

14 Very good," said the corpse : <4 now write." 



And with a voice clear and sonorous as the sound of 
a light hammer striking on a plate of steel, he dictated 
his last wishes. His eyes shone like phosphorous, 
and neither Jean nor his son could bear their bril- 
liance. 

When he had finished, he took Jean and his son by 
the hand, sighed deeply , and fell back heavily upon Ms 
bed. 

His mouth was closed, and the blazing lustre of his 
eyeballs had disappeared like the flare of a torch, 
which had been blown out. Two days afterwards the 
old notary was interred. 



titr SPIBLIT OF THE OLDEN TD£E. 

Early in the war (of American Independence) the 
inhabitants on the frontier of Burke county, North 
Carolina, being apprehensive of an attack by the In- 
dians, it was determined to seek protection in a fort in 
a more densely populated neighborhood in an interior 
settlement. A party of soldiers was sent to protect 
them on their retreat. 

The families assembled, the line of march was taken 
towards their place of destination, and they proceeded 
some miles unmolested — the soldiers marching in a 
hollow square, with the refugee families in the centre. 
The Indians, who had watched these movements, had 
laid a plan for their destruction. The road to be tra- 
velled lay through a dense forest in the fork of a river, 
where the Indians concealed themselves, and waited 
till the travellers were in the desired spot. Suddenly 
the war-hoop sounded in front, and on either side ; a 
large body of painted warriors rushed in, filling tho 
gap by which the whites had entered, and an appalling 
crash of fire-arms followed. The soldiers, however, 
were prepared ; such as chanced to be near the trees, 
darted behind them, and began to ply the deadly rifle ; 
the others prostrated themselves upon the earth, 
among the tall grass, and crawled to trees. The fami- 
lies screened themselves as best they could. 

The onset was long and fiercely urged ; ever and 
anon, amid the din and smoke, the warriors would 
rush, tomahawk in hand, towards the centre ; but they 
were repulsed by the cool intrepidity of the back- 
woods riflemen. Still they fought on, determined on 
the destruction of the victims who offered such despe- 
rate resistance. 

All at once an appalling sound greeted the ears of 
the women and children in the centre ; it was a cry 
from their defenders — a cry for powder ! 4I Our pow- 
der is given out," they exclaimed. " Have you any ! 
Bring us some, or we can fight no longer !" A woman 
of the party had a good supply. She spread her apron 
on the ground, poured her powder into it, and going 
round from soldier to soldier, as they stood behind the 
trees, bade each who needed powder put down his hat, 
and poured a quantity upon it. Thus she went round 
the line of defence, till her whole stock, and all she 
could obtain from others, was distributed. 

At last the savages Jjave way, and, pressed by their 
foes, were driven off the ground. The victorious 
whites returned to those for whose safety they had 
ventured into the wilderness. Inquiries were made as 
to who had been killed 1 and one running up, cried — 

44 Where is the woman that gave us the powder 1 
I want to see her." 

44 Yes ! yes ! let us see her !" responded another 
and another ; 4i without her we should all have been 
lost !" 

The soldiers ran about among the women and 
children looking for her, making inquiries. Directly 
came others from the pursuit, one of whom observ- 
ing the commotion, asked the cause, and was told. 

44 You arc looking in the wrong place," he replied. 

44 Is she killed? Ah, we was afraid of that!" ex- 
claimed many voices. 

14 Not when I saw her," answered the soldier. 
14 When the Indians ran off, she was on her knees in 
vrayer at the foot of yonder tree, and there I left 
ner." 

There was a simultaneous rush to the tree ; and there, 
to their great joy, they found the woman Bafe, and 
stilt on her knees in prayer. Thinking not of herself, 
she received their applause without manifesting any 
other feeling than gratitude to heaven for their great 
deliverance. — Noble Deeds of American Women. 



God, in his providence, sometimes seems harsh with 
those he loves, and speaks roughly to those for whom 1 
yet he has great mercy in store. 
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Business Card*. 

METROPOLITAN BOOT AND SHOE EMPORIUM -It it a 
cause of unfathomable wonder to Mr. E. A. Brooks'* envious Broad- 
way cotemporaries, that he can afford to sell such good articles in the 
boot and shoe line, for ladies, gentlemen, misses and masters, at such 
remarkably low prices The public, howerer, does not stop to inquire. 
They find they can get better articles at No. 31$ Broadway, than they 
have been in the habit of paying thirty per cent, more for, and they 
rejoice exceedingly. Mr. Brooks keeps his down-town establish- 
ment, at No. 150 Fulton street, well supplied with his excellent 
manufactures, and it is, as it ever has been, a great public accommo- 
dation. 



CARPETS, MATCHLESS IN DESIGN AND BEAUTY OF 
APPEARANCE.— The most elegant description of carpets aver 
exhibited in this city can be found at the well-stocked establishment 
of Messrs. Peterson It Humphrey, on the corner of Broadway and 
White street, and we advise all who wish the gratification of purchae 
ing a beautiful floor covering, obtained at a reasonable rate, to make 
their selections at this establishment 



GURNEY'S DAGUERREOTYPES— The perfection attained by 
Gurney and his assistants in the production of sun pencilling*, has 
rendered his extensive gallery, No. 349 Broadway, the resort of all 
desirous of procuring faithful, distinct, and superior pictures, either 
of single faces or groups, children or adults. His superiority as a 
Daguerrean artist can be seen by all who will examine the specimens 
contained in his saloon. Call and look at them. . 



PRINTING AND STEREOTYPINO.-W. H. TmsOH, M Spruce 
street, is prepared to execute all orders for Book and Job Work, with 
care, expedition, and on reasonable terms. 
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AMERICAN BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATIONS. 

In a periodical designed to exdbrace every object of 
interest, distinctively American in character, the sub- 
ject of our present article requires no apology for its 
insertion. The numerous benevolent societies exist- 
ing in the United States, which are spread broad-cast 
over the land, from the Kennebec to the Pacific, gives 
an importance to the theme well worthy of attention. 

The vast multiplication and rapid growth of these 
associations in our country cannot fail to have attract- 
ed the attention of even the most cursory observer of 
passing events. They present indeed a newly deve- 
veloped state of society. For the masses appear ac- 
tually to have become crystallized, as it were, into an 
associated form. It is asserted by many that this is 
the result of a newly developed power, by which the 
existing evils of society are to be reformed, if not 
wholly obliterated. Without attempting to meet these 
ultra views of the associative movements now in pro- 
gress, we may with advantage glance at some of the 
probable causes which have led to the formation of so- 
cieties, expressly designed to counteract the evils of 
our present social organization. 

We take as our starting point the indisputable fact, 
that these associated movements originate, and are 
most successful in their operations, under free govern- 
ments. The freedom of opinion and the consequent 
feeling of individual rights, engendered in the masses 
under a government of liberal institutions, superin- 
duces a desire in the less privileged classes to better 
their condition, and to coalesce together for the fur- 
therance of this object. If to these causes we add, 
the irresistible struggle towards the attainment of 
wealth, now so madly predominant amongst us, the 
actual existing state of classifications in society, en- 
tirely based upon what may be termed " a moneyed 
aristocracy," we arrive at a true solution of the 
causes why the operative and middle portions of com- 
munity seek to incorporate themselves into associations 
for the improvement of their social condition. 

The advocates of these associated movements of the 
age boldly assert that the action has been forced upon 
the people by the existing state of society. They 
argue that the rights of the masses are in danger from 
the vast accumulation of wealth in the hands of the (»o 
called) privileged classes. Capitalists^ they say, grind 
laborers to the dust. This feeling has induced a gra- 
dual development of individual selfishness in man, un- 



paralleled in any former period of the world's history. 
A species of antagonistic social struggling has grown 
out of this state of things, argue the associationists, 
which can only be subdued in its ultimate disastrous 
consequences by equalizing, to some extent, the condi- 
tion of the antagonistic classes. The ultra social re- 
formers declare that the only panacea for the extinc- 
tion of our existing social evils, rests in Communism 
and Association. The more sober advocates of ame- 
lioration look to the establishment of Benevolent So- 
cieties as a specific sufficiently powerful to mitigate 
the evils under which society at present labors. Act- 
ting upon this last consideration, societies of every 
conceivable form and character have sprung into exist- 
ence within the last thirty years, all professing to have 
in view the amelioration and improvement of the social 
condition our race. 

The main design of all these associations is to affi- 
liate together the masses in one common brotherhood 
for mutual help and support, in cases of need, sick- 
ness, or any other distress. A common fund is raised 
for this purpose, and a species of individual, and yet 
aggregated, interest is generated in each separate fra- 
ternity. 

Foremost among these associations, and indeed the 
pioneer of them all, on this continent, may be classed 
the Order of Odd Fellowship. 

The institution of Masonry we leave out of the cate- 
gory of benevolent societies, because it assumes a 
more mystical, if not a more elevated character, than 
that of being simply organized for benevolent pur- 
poses. 

Odd Fellowship dates its origin in England, where 
it cannot be traced back, with any reliable foundation, 
further than the middle of the last century. It ap- 
pears to have been originally a convivial association of 
mechanics, who met periodically to enjoy themselves ; 
and by the payment of a small weekly contribution, 
they secured a fund, from which members were assist- 
ed in sickness. Certain grotesque forms of institution 
were adopted to give piquancy to their hebdomadal gath- 
erings ; and to insure security in their operations, obli- 
gations of secrecy were enjoined upon their members. 
The whole affair in its incipient state appears to have 
been a jovial, free-and-easy concern, where good fel- 
lowship and conviviality prevailed, unrestricted by any 
definite organization. In the process of time, these 
associations were adopted in most of the large cities 
in Great Britain, under a more systematized form. 
The fraternity, however, was confined entirely to the 
operative classes, and in fact became only one of those 
.numerous benefit societies so common in Great Bri- 
tain, excepting that it assumed the distinctive features 
of a secret organization, in imitation of the more ele- 
vated Masonic order, from which it undoubtedly took 
its initiative origin. 

In the year 1619 a society of Odd Fellows was first 
organized in this country in Baltimore, by Thomas 
Wildey, an Englishman, who yet survives, and is very 
properly considered the patriarch of the Order on this 
continent. 

The introduction of Odd Fellowship in the United 
States was made under the sanction and authority of 
the parent order in England, and continued subject to 
the jurisdiction, or in connection with it, until 1842, 
when a final separation took place between the parent 
stock and the American branch, which latter became 
then in truth the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, 
by which it is now so universally known. 

The growth of this association has been truly 
remarkable, and its importance as a social ameliorator, 
is no less worthy of notice. It now numbers a con- 1 



8tituency of some 400,000, and annually expends, in 
relief for its members about 1600,000. Men of the 
first standing in the community are enrolled in its 
ranks, and its character and position are in every *ay 
unexceptionable. Much of this respectability and 
elevation is attributable to its American growth, and 
to the distinctive features in its organization, growing 
out of its disconnection with the parent society. One 
of the most important of which may be traced to the 
abrogation by the American branch, of all its objec- 
tionable convivial tendencies. The American Order 
enforces strictly temperance principles in its meetings. 
The adaptation, too, of its organization to the charac- 
ter of the institutions under which we live, and the 
systematized form of sound government necessarily 
induced by this adaptation, are also main causes in 
producing the present elevated state of the Order. 

Each Lodge is governed by its own code of by-laws, 
and, within certain limits, becomes an independent 
power within itself, subject to the Grand Lodge of its 
own State, which is again a limited sovereign power, 
amenable only to the authority vested in the Grand 
Lodge of the United States, which is the highest 
legislative power recognised by the Order. 

The highest executive authority is vested in a 
chief officer, designated a " Grand Sire," elected every 
two years, and the several States are presided over by 
a " Grand Master," in each jurisdiction. Intermediate 
subordinate functionaries are entrusted with executive 
powers, and serve to produce a thorough and well- 
disciplined system of government that works with 
admirable regularity and precision, insuring stability 
and coherency to the body corporate. 

The ostensible " mission" of Odd Fellowship, which 
is professed in common by the other benevolent asso- 
ciations, is to afford " mutual help and support" to its 
members, and to promote the growth of philanthropic 
principles. 

To secure the former, ample funds are raised in 
each subordinate Lodge, by weekly payments, and 
from this stock sick and distressed members are 
entitled to relief, and are insured a competent burial 
fee on the death of themselves or their wives. 

The regulations of each Lodge prescribe also certain 
provisions to be made for the education of orphans, 
and the relief of widows of deceased members. These 
praiseworthy objects are faithfullly and rigidly per- 
formed. 

A vast amount of human suffering has doubtlessly 
been mitigated by the agency of this and similarly 
constituted associations ; and the praise cannot be 
denied to them of fostering, by their agency, a practi 
cal benevolence in the habits and dispositions of their 
members. To induce such feelings all their formula- 
la ries and ceremonies are framed, and these are con- 
stantly practically enforced and carried into action by 
the aid of systematized rules, enforcing personal 
attention towards the sick an* needy of their brethren. 
We cannot dismiss our subject without noticing the 
objections commonly urged against these Secret 
Benevolent Societies. By a numerous body of our 
citizens they are held to be dangerous innovations, 
liable to perversion from their secret character, and 
objectionable from their want of identification with any 
definitely expressed religious sentiment. Their advo- 
cates meet all these charges by pointing to the charac- 
ter and standing of their leading members, comprising 
as they do some of the leading statesmen of the 
country, men in high official situations, clergymen of 
every denomination, and influential citizens of ever? 
creed in politics and religion, who could not be sup- 
posed to identify themselves with any association that 
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by any possible contingency might be made subversive 
of th3 duties every good citizen owes to religion and 
the laws. 

On the charge of antagonistic religious principles, 
inherent in these associations, much argument has 
been expended by opponents and advocates. The re- 
cognition of a Gbkat First Cause is the fundamental 
basis of their association, and the great Christian pre- 
cept of Charity is enjoined upon their members and 
practically carried into action. The opponents argue 
that this is but a spurious kind of religious sentiment, 
calculated to produce infidels ; and further, that it as- 
sumes prerogatives, exclusively belonging to "the 
ckurch" from which alone organized systems of chari- 
ty and benevolence should issue. 

We leave the question in the hands of the casuists, 
simply, however, noticing the fact, that late movements 
among several bodies of Christian denominations ap- 
pear to indicate that the church is arousing itself to a 
sense of its duty, by providing for the physical as 
well as the spiritual wants of its members. " Mutual 
Benefit Societies '' are now in operation, in connexion 
with several churches, and others are in the course of 
formation, affording conclusive evidence of the mighty 
influence of this " new motive power 9 ' of associated 
effort, which is gradually diffusing its benefit through- 
out the world, a power that, if kept within proper re- 
straint, and divested of ultraistic theories, may lead to 
the extinction of many of the existing evils of our 
social condition^ 



A PICTURE. 

A very remarkable picture — remarkable for its ro- 
mantic history, its associations, and as a rare work of art 
— is now on exhibition, in this city, at the Stuyvesant 
Institute. It is the portrait of Charles I., by Velasquez, 
the celebrated Spanish painter. 

Our readers remember the wild and romantic expe- 
dition of Prince Charles, accompanied by his scape- 
grace favorite, Buckingham, on a stolen visit to Spain, 
for a glance at the Infanta, between whom were then 
pending negotiations of marriage. It was during 
Charles's stay at Madrid that Velasquez — then only 
twenty-four years of age, and in the first dawn of his 
fame — painted a portrait of the Prince. That the por- 
trait was highly esteemed by the Prince, is evident 
fro a the fact that he presented the painter with one 
hundred crowns. But before the picture was entirely 
finished, the marriage was broken off, and the two ad- 
venturers returned hastily to England. From this 
date, all trace of the portrait by Velasquez was lost, 
and from that period up to within a late date various 
speculations have been made by writers as to its dis- 
appearance. But in the year 1846 — thanks to the re- 
searches, the skill, and discernment of Mr. Snare— the 
picture emerged from its obscurity. In an auction 
sale of pictures at Oxford, Mr. Snare bought what was 
supposed to be a portrait of Charles, by Vandyke. 
But, upon examination, Mr. S. was led to believe that 
this was the long-lost Velasquez. Certain circum- 
stances led to the confirmation of this hypothesis, and 
by diligent research, he was at last enabled, by a com- 
bination of corroborative testimony and internal evi- 
dence, to establish it beyond question. No sooner, 
however, had he made this discovery known, than Mr. 
Snare became the victim of the most bitter and unre- 
lenting persecutions. The trustees of the Earl of Fife 
declared the picture to have been once in the posses- 
sion of the Earl, and that it had been stolen from him 
about forty years before. Upon this ground they ob- 
tained a warrant for its seizure, although it was not 
denied that Mr. Snare had obtained possession of it in 



the most open and honorable manner. Litigation 
now followed. After vexatious delays and heavy ex- 
penses, Mr. S. recovered possession of the picture, 
and instituted proceedings for damages against the 
trustees. But other seizures followed, under various 
pretexts, until at last, as the only means of undisturb- 
ed possession, it was brought to this country. 

But during these proceedings the portrait was at- 
tracting the attention of the publie. It certainly is a 
master production. It has all the delicate finish of a 
miniature, with the strength and breadth of a portrait. 
There is a richness, a depth, and power of color about 
it never evinced but by the hand of genius. The softness 
of outline, the transparency of the complexion, the 
calm repose that is yet powerful and life-like, evince 
exquisite skill and power. The perfect character of 
the monarch is apparent in the portraiture. The san- 
guine temperament, the love of ease and refinement, 
are all clearly written upon his features. But in the 
full, liquid, and gleaming eyes, we see the grandest 
trait in Charles's character. The calm and lofty cour- 
age that exalted him above misfortune, and which upon 
the scaffold robed him as a martyr. As we gazed upon 
the picture, and thought of him in his youth, so glow- 
ing with manly beauty, so full of inspiring hopes and 
brilliant auguries, and as we contrasted all this with j 
the dark, sad events that followed, with that terrible 
scene before Whitehall, we could have wept over pro- 
mises thus broken and hopes so shattered. 

If our readers have any romance in them, they will 
see this picture. Mr. Snare is quite an enthusiast, 
and discourses about it most eloquently. We do not 
know how an hour could be passed more delightfully 
than in listening to its strange history, and in gazing 
upon its marvelleous and rare beauties. 



tions, over unrequited affection! Plunge into the 
Atlantic. Dive after the Nereids. Let the great 
heaving waves play and sport with you for awhile, and 
when at last you struggle from them, and shake the 
salted drops from your brow, in the language of one of 
those grand old images by the great Shakespeare : — 

*' The weak wanton Cupid 
Shall from your neck unloose bis amorous (bids, 
And Use a dew drop from a lion's mane 
Be shook to airy sir." 



From the forests and the valleyB throngs of pilgrims 
are hastening now to the seaside, eager for the salt 
breath of Eolue as wafted o'er the crested surface of 
the sea. Hoary and aged as old Neptune is, he wins 
many devotees even from the shades of Sylvanus. 
And, indeed, there is a glory and a beauty upon the 
sea shore. The wide waters have a something of awe 
and grandeur about them. There is a wild delight in 
listening to the war of the breakers, as they hurl 
themselves fiercely upon the shore, as if an armament 
were besieging earth. There is pleasure in wandering 
along the sanded beach, with the surf surging up to your 
feet with a soft murmur, while you recall that quaint 
image of Alexander Smith's : — 

" The bridegroom sea 
Is toying with the shore, hie wedded bride, 
And in the fullness of his marriage joy, 
He decoraterher tawny brow with shells,— 
Retires a pace, to see how (air she looks, 
Then proud, runs up to kiss her." 

But sea bathing is the luxury that brings these 
throngs to the beach. All along from Newport to 
Gape May, crowds are battling in the lusty arms of 
Oceanus. As you gaze upon them from afar, it would 
seem as if the mermaids and the mermans had come 
from their coral caves to re-act their ancient sports. 
But it is wonderful how a dip in the salt brine knocks 
away the cob-webs of the brains. And it is no less 
wonderful how it sweeps away stagnant places in the 
heart. As old Neptune hurls himself against your 
side, and catches you up in his great eager arms, the 
blood leaps with the old boyhood glow. Have you a 
dread of duns, a fear of sheriffs! Have you any 
seated sorrow T A dive beneath the surf, and you can 
laugh at them. Are you in love t Bo you sentimen- 
talize to the moon! Have you sighs, and lamenta- 



Bulweb says, that first-rate dandies are very agree- 
able fellows. Quite likely. But those of a lower 
grade are most intolerable fellows, and not at all to be 
endured. Your first-rate dandy is perfect in all his 
appointments. He is dressed with the most consum- 
mate skill and exquisite taste. Appropriateness of 
color, of form, is his study. His manner, besides, is 
exceedingly polished, he is well versed in all polite 
things, and his urbanity and suavity are excellent 
things to copy. But your ignorant, coarse, besotted 
snobbish dandy, heaven save the mark ! is an abomina- 
tion. Here comes one now, very ornamentally gotten 
up. His face is fantastically decked out with stray 
bits of beard. His coat is like Joseph's coat, of many 
colors. His hat is worn jauntily, and his thin legs 
evince an absence of calf, which his head does not. 
He hath a bold stare and a mighty collar. The last is 
so big and so white that one wonders if it be not the 
jaw bone of an ass. His fingers are adorned with 
rings of wondrous size. He swears with very good 
accent, he hath a rare appetite for strong potations, 
and knows a thing or two about cards. There are 
many of these that throng Broadway. From all such 
may we be delivered. 



At the Crystal Palace there is exhibited by Mr. 
Hall, of Boston, a statuette of Daniel Webster, which, 
from its perfect resemblance, and high artistic excel- 
lence, attracts much attention. It is of full length, 
I and about two and a half feet high. The attitude is 
I highly graceful ; one hand resting in the bosom and 
i the other hanging by the side. He is standing by a 
1 pedestal over which is thrown his cloak, and at its 
base are two closed volumes. Copies of this beautiful 
work can be obtained at very low prices. The exhibi- 
tor agrees to furnish marble ones at forty dollars each, 
and plaster ones at twenty dollars. We do not know 
of any work of art, of similar excellence, that could be 
obtained for anything like so small a sum. Every 
gentleman should have one in his library. 



Thackeray is to give a lecture in London on Ame- 
rica. What a rich, glorious, humorous, eloquent, 
quaint, and inimitable thing it will be ! It would be a 
treat to hear, worth a journey across the Atlantic. He 
is represented as being very enthusiastic in his praise 
of our couutry in his conversations. 
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The Ferry Boat 
Unhook the chains ! merrily our boat cuts through 
the rippling waters. Good-bye to the city, with its 
dust and din and whirl. Good-bye to its stifling 
atmosphere and hot, dirty pavements. Good-by to 
boxes and bales, and dray-carts, and omnibuses, and 
fashion's butterflies ; welcome the sea — " the blue, the 
fresh, the ever free." 

" All hands" crowd to the bow of the boat, for the 
day has been insufferably sultry ; — all save a few fine 
ladies, whose peacock apparel makes them voluntary 
prisoners in the cabin. Just as you like, fair dames : 
I wouldn't lose that sunset for all the silk gowns in 
Gotham. 

See that young mechanic, leaning over the guard 
chains. All day long he has been sweltering in that 
vapor bath, a city shop ; he has toiled cheerfully, too, 
for a little piping voice rang its music in his ears, 
making his nerves brass and his muscles iron. See, 
his hat is off, and the cool evening breeze (upon which, 
thank God, no aristocrat can lay an embargo) playB 
lovingly over his toil-flashed brow. He has never 
read Shakespeare, or Milton, or Shelley, or Words- 
worth — but does that golden orb, as it quenches its 
bright beams in the sparkling waters, send no thrill of 
pleasure through his sturdy frame 1 Is his eye blind 
to yon forest-crowned hills reposing in their emerald 
beauty? or this bright, sapphire sea, flecked with 
snowy sails, whose crested waves leap exultingly? 
Is his heart benumbed because his tongue is toil- 
fettered 1 * 

And that poor woman, yonder ; from some noisome 
city den she has crept out, bearing upon her weary 
breast a poor, sickly babe, as dear to her, God knows, 
as if she had bread enough to feed it. She knows 
nothing of Newport, or Saratoga, but she knows a 
breath of fresh air can be bought for a penny, by cros- 
sing the ferry ; and " it Bhall go hard," but little 
Dennis shall have that chance for his poor life. So 
she sits there carefully tending him, while the little 
creature's languid eye lights up with a gleam of plea- 
sure (he can't tell why), and his transparent hand is 
laid caressingly on her bronzed features. Now the 
child has caught sight of a flower vender, who is pois- 
ing one of those little fairy flower-baskets, found only 
in New York; he stretches forth his attenuated 
fingers to grasp it with childish eagerness. A tear 
starts to his mother's eye ; it is so long since little 
Dennis has craved or cared for anything — but the 
" three shillings" to buy it ! Dennis might as well 
ask her for the moon. See ! he has it — the mother 
weeps her thanks : what's the use of money if it can't 
buy happiness 1 

There's a Wall street " money-changer," with the 
almighty dollar written all over him ; it has knit his 
brow and contracted his body, and as he sits there with 
his arms folded, the dashing waves only suggest shares 
in a projected bridge, in which he hopes to make a pro- 
fitable investment. Mammon has him, soul and body ; 
if he were going out of the world, you could lure his 
spirit back with a ninepence. 

There's a group for Hogarth. Two roly-poly Irish 
women, with figures strongly resembling bags of 
meal with a string tied round the middle ; each hold- 
ing a baby. A little three-year-youngster, apparently 
joint property, is niched in between them ; his tattered 
straw hat crushed down over his carroty locks, while 
with both bands he grasps tightly by the " drumsticks" 



a live hen, whose spasmodic attempts at locomotion he 
arrests with the gravity of a Solomon — invoking, oc- 
casionally, some patron saint, as the hen flaps her im- 
patient wings too near his great honest eyes. Ah, 
Johnny, if the perspiration stands on your forehead at 
that, what will you do when you have an unruly 
wife to manage 1 That hen don't begin— claws — wings 
— beak— and all ! 

That's a minister— I'll bet my hymn book on it ; — 
white cravat, so stiff; such an inky black coat, and 
such a petrified manner. My dear sir, untwist that 
pulpit-face and smile once, in the very teeth of your 
creed. That Pharisaical phiz pleases neither man 
nor your Maker. Has " Our Father" spread all this 
beauty before us that you might throw over it a pall of 
gloom 1 Let your heart leap with the dashing waters 
— get off your pedestal — speak a kind word to that 
nice old farmer, who sits next you. He can tell you a 
thousand things you don't know. Give him a smile, 
or else shut up your Bible. 

Ah! here we are at the pier. I have had my 
" penny's" worth. I hope the reader has had his. 

Fannt Febn. 



John Stirling, writing of modern Rome, has the 
following graphic figure : " The usual state of Rome 
is quiet and sober. One could almost fancy the actual 
generation -held their breath and stole by on tiptoe in 
presence of so memorable a Fast." 



The drinking shops around the Crystal Palace, it is 
said, do not pay. The supply is greater than the 
demand. Or else the lofty influence of the exhibition 
counteracts their evil attractions. 



Jenny Lind. — If there be any truth in an assertion 
of the Dresden Echo, the prophecy of Meyerbeer the 
composer, to the effect that Madame Lind 'G old schmidt 
would again appear on the etagc, is likely to be rea- 
lized. The Echo says that Jenny is to take the 
heroine's part in Goldschmidt's Tochterlein (Little 
Daughter). Upwards of a year since, the great com- 
poser alluded to observed to a friend, " The Lind is 
sure to return to the stage, and from two opposite 
causes, love and revenge." "How so?" demanded 
the other. "Why," retorted the maestro, "if she 
should be disappointed in her husband, and not find 
the domestic happiness she anticipates, she will seek 
for consolation and revenge in public applause ; where- 
as, if she be happy, and continue to love her husband, 
who has a turn for composition, she will seek to satsry 
her vanity and affection by urging him to write an 
opera, and she will appear in the first part, in order to 
ensure its success, be it good or bad." 



He who has never lost himself in the delighted 
labyrinths to which old books lead him, he who has 
never been spell-bound by the arch magicians that, age 
after age, have offered themselves as his familiars — he 
who has never drank of the sweet waters that with an 
everliving freshness flow from the undefiled fountain 
of English literature, can scarcely imagine the plea- 
sure and the luxury which the gathering of knowledge, 
like the gathering of dewy and odorous roses for the 
bouquet, fills the mind. It is a labor that demands 
little more than love after all, and, being a labor of 
love, we have more faith in that impulse than in any 
pencraft we possess. 

» 

Mildew in Books. — Take a feather dipped in spirits 
of wine, and lightly wash over the backs and covers. 
To prevent mould, put a little in writing ink. Another, 
To take mildew out of linen : — Mix powdered starch 
and soft soap with half the quantity of bay salt : mix 
it with vinegar, and lay it on both sides with a 
painter's brush. Then let it lie in the open air till the 
Bpots are out. 

♦ 

Industry and honesty are the surest and safest way 
both of rising and thriving. 



Contributed to the jvirte York Journal. 
WINTER ALL THE YEAR. 

A LAY OP THE LOTS -LOU*. 

Tho' I sing in merry measure, 

AU the joy of other souls, 
Yet for me how little pleasure 

AU my Life controls : 
Tho* my songs gush mellow musle, 

And their echo joy imparts, 
Still a sorrow seems abiding 

In my heart of hearts. 

Spring may come, delicious spring, 

With its bright capricious weather ; 
Summer birds be on the wing, 

And flowers bloom on hill and heather ; 
And the days be fair and pleasant, 

And the nights be bright and clear — 
Ah, I love the ever present, 

Genial spring or autumn sere ; 
But within my sad heart relgneth 

Winter all the year. 

Snmmer too, all smiles and flowers, 

Will succeed the transient spring, 
And the earth be green and venial. 

Sweet with bloom and blossoming ; 
All be beautiful as Eden, 

Waiting Eve but to appear, 
To complete the land Blysian 

On this sin-begotten sphere ; 
But, alas ! for all thy beauties, 

Sweet Snmmer, life is drear ; 
Still, heart Is strong and Right is duty, 

Tho' 'tis winter all the year ! 

Autumn russet, rich and golden, 

Follows blandy next in train, 
With her luscious fruits and acres 

Broad with ripe and yellow grain ; 
Then old Winter, stern and hoary, 

Rules in majesty austere, 
While the fireside joke and story 

Radiate a wholesome cheer ; 
But a colder, sterner winter 

Glooms my soul in sorrow drear ; 
For no tale of love nor glory 

Glads my winter all the year. 

Tho' I sing in merry measure, 

All the joy of other souls, 
Yet for me how little pleasure 

All ray life controls : 
Tho* my songs gush mellow music, 

And their echo joy Imparts, 
Still a sorrow seems abiding 

Jn my heart of hearts. 

IflOLESIDB, 1863. N. B. 

— -+ 

THE CHILD AND THE MOURJHER8. 

BY CHARLES MACKAY. 

A little child, beneath a tree 
Sat and chanted cheerily 
A little song, a pleasant song, 
Which was— she sang il all day long— 

" When the wind blows the blossoms tall ; 
Bat a good God reigns above all." 
There passed a lady by the way. 
Moaning in the face of day : 
There were tears upon her cheek, 
Grief in her heart too great to speak ; 
Her husband died but yeatex-morn, 
And left her in the world forlorn. 
She stopped and listened to the child 
That looked to heaven, and singing, smiled ; 
And saw not fbr her own despair, 
Another lady, young and fair. 
Who, also passing, stopped to hear 
The infant's anthem ringing clear. 
For she but few sad days before 
Had lost the little babe she bore ; 
And grief was heavy at her soul 
As that sweet memory o'er her stole, 
And showed how bright had been the Past, 
The Present drear and overcast. 
And as they stood beneath the tree 
Listening, soothed and placidly, 
A youth came by, whose sunken eyes 
Spake of a load of miseries; 
And he. arrested like the twain. 
Slopped to listen to the strain. 
Death had bowed the yoathiul head 
Of his bride beloved, his bride unwed I 
Her marriage robes were fitted on, 
Her fair young face with blushes shone, 
When the destroyer smote her low, 
And changed the lover's bliss to woe. 
And these three listened to the song, 
Silver-toned, and sweet, and sitting, 
Which that child, the Hvelongfey, 
Chanted to itself in play : 

* When the wind blows the blossoms fatt< 
But a good God reigns over all." 
The widow's lips impulsive moved ; 
The mother's grief, tho* unreproved. 
Softened, as her trembling tongue 
Repeated what the infant sung: 
And the sad lover, with a startT 
Conned it oveg to his heart. 
And though the cJUld— if child it were, 
And not a seraph sitting there- 
Was seen no more, the sorrowingthree 
Went on their way resiguedly, 
The song still ringing in their ears- 
Was it music of the spheres f 
Who shall tell 1 They did not know. 
But in the midst of deepest woe 
The strain recurred when sorrow grew; 
To warn them, and console them too : 

" When the wind blows the blossoms A " 
k But a good God reigns over all. * 
*V 
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THB RUSSIAN EHFIBE. 

The presence of the French and English fleets in 
the Turkish waters, with the diplomatic dispute which 
has resulted in their combined operations, have neces- 
sarily attracted the attention of the world to that great 
power whose moderate and conciliatory measures, in the 
midst of the revolutionary storm which recently swept 
over Europe, has hitherto rendered her a splendid ex- 
ample to neighboring countries. We believe we shall 
best satisfy the curiosity of the public, which is now 
on the qui vine, by presenting them with an account as 
concise as possible, of the growth, progress, and ex- 
tent of the Russian power ; assuming, therefore, that 
our readers are conversant with the nature and origin 
of the quarrel as it at present stands, and are well 
versed in all that information which is supplied by the 
journals of the day, we shall present them with what- 
in formation can be gathered on a subject so replete 
with public interest. 

Whether, in regard of history, of extent, of popula- 
tion, or of power, Russia is beyond all question the 
most extraordinary country in the world. Its increase 
of territory has never suffered the least casualty of 
fortune. Experience has taught us its complete secu- 
rity against the retaliation of a European war, and we 
sec it exhibit the curious anomaly of a government at 
once popular and despotic; displaying a boundless 
submission on the part of the people to an authority 
just as boundless on the part of the sovereign. A 
species of obedience in which the homage paid to 
a monarch seems mingled with the reverence due to a 
Divinity. 

Russia firat assumed a prominent position in Euro- 
pean history about the middle of the ninth century. 

The traders of Novgorod solicited the assistance of 
a famous Baltic pirate, one Ruric, to save them from 
the predatory incursions of certain of their rapacious 
neighbors. But the good people of Novgorod, in 
seeking to escape Scylla, fell into Garybdis. The pi- 
ratical chieftain came ; he did his work well, but when 
he had finished, it was not found so easy to get rid of 
him — the country he came to save, he remained to 
conquer. The realm he had saved from the spolia- 
tion, he resolved to protect. He therefore seized 
upon it, and founding a kingdom, which was trans- 
mitted to his descendants; he established for Russia 
her first connexion with the intelligence and civiliza- 
tion of Europe. 

The dynasty thus founded by an act of usurpation, 
lasted for upward of seven hundred and thirty-six 
years, numbering fifty-six sovereigns, — nor did it ter- 
minate until the death without children of the Czar 
Feodor, which took place in the sixteenth century. 

Another dynasty succeeded in the person of Ro- 
manoff, who was sprung from the line of the old Bal- 
tic chieftain. by the female side. He was the grand- 
father of Peter the Great, the most distinguished mo- 
narch who ever wore the imperial purple. His reign 
affords a memorable example of the splendid results 
which can be accomplished by the vigorous will of a 
gifted man. Peter was the creator of the Russian 
Empire : like the boast of Augustus, the city he found 
of brick he left of marble. The country, which before 
the accession of the great Czar resembled one vast 
swamp, he fertilized with laws, energy, and knowledge, 
transforming a region of Asiatic squalor and misery 
into the magnificence of a stately empire. 

It was about this period that Sweden was the great 
military power of Europe. The renown of Gustavus 
Adolphus had fired the people with a martial enthu- 
siasm, which knew no bounds; and under Charles 
XII., the Swedish armies never marched but to vic- 
tory. Poland and Denmark had been severally the the- 
atres of the monarch's military exploits, and the vic- 
tims of his ambition. Russia he had despised ; but 
her coalitiom- with the northern power? appearing 
likely to render her a formidable antagonist, he fell 
upon her armies, and defeated them,' with great 
slaughter, on the memorable field of Narva. But the 
Czar, though beaten, was not vanquished. The great 
powers of his mind were equal to the great occasion. 
He applied alt his energies to military affairs, and, 
after six years of protracted but unequal contest, he 
defeated his formidable antagonist at the battle of Pul- 
towa. The Swedish army was annihilated, Charles 
sought an asylum in Turkey, and the victorious mo- 
narch henceforth assumed the title of "Emperor and 
Autocrat of all the Russia*." In 1716 he paid a se- 
cond visit to Europe, whither he had been once before i 



to learn the art of ship-building ; and seven years later 
he gained possession of the provinces on the Caspian 
Sea by an attack on Persia. But this career, so singu- 
larly fortunate, was soon to close. The death of a 
Russian monarch is usually attributed to any other 
cause than the course of nature. Peter the Great 
passed away from the scene of his great achievements 
at the age of fifty-two, and history is silent as to the 
manner of his death. His bodily powers were appa- 
rently undecayed, and his mental energies as strong as 
ever. The dav of his death, still recorded in the Rus- 
sian annals with the interest due to his career, was the 
28th of January, 1735. In thirty-six years he had 
raised his country from obscurity to a rank with the 
oldest powers of Europe. 

The first appearance made by a Russian army in 
Germany was m consequence of the treaty entered into 
with Maria Theresa; and their bravery, during the 
Seven Years' War, established on a permanent founda- 
tion the military reputation of the country. 

We omit the complicated successions of monarchs, 
and pass on to the remarkable reign of Katherine the 
princess of Anhalt. 

Young, handsome, and gifted beyond other women, 
the opening years of Katherine' s reign afforded pro- 
mise of a splendid future. Around ner throne was 
collected the elite of Germany — its soldiers and philo- 
sophers, with the orators and statesmen of England. 
Asiastic pomp, united with the brilliancy of modern 
civilization, rendered her court tjhe most splendid in 
Europe. But this triumphant reign was soon stained 
by a terrible crime. A few years after the accession 
of Katherine the dismemberment of Poland took place 
— an act which history has stigmatized with the cha- 
racter it deserves. After the sudden death of Kathe- 
rine, which occurred in 1796, her son Paul ascended 
the throne. He first made war upon the French Re- 
public, and then formed a league to destroy the mari- 
time superiority of England. But in the midst of his 
machinations and preparations for war, a band of con- 
spirators burst into his chamber at midnight, and a 
senseless piece of clay was all that remained on the 
following morning of him who had retired to rest as 
the master of fifty millions of men. 

The accession of Alexander was marked by enthu- 
siastic acclamation. His first act was peace witK Eng- 
land — his next, war with France. The invasion of 
Poland two years afterwards — the fatal conflict at 
Eylau, and the disaster at Friedland, resulted in the 
peace of Tilsit. Alexander then joined the conti- 
nental system of Napoleon ; but it was found so ruin- 
ous to Russian commerce as to be intolerable. A rup- 
ture took place, and Napoleon invaded Russia at the 
head of an army of five hundred thousand men. The 
result of this memorable expedition is too well known 
to need any comment. The invading army was utterly 
annihilated ; and the Battle of Waterloo, which was 
fought in the succeeding year, completed the ruin of 
Napoleon, and left Russia once more to the develop- 
ment of her gigantic dominions. Alexander died in 
1825, at the age of forty-eight, and leaving no sons, 
was succeeded by his brother Nicholas, the presVnt 
monarch. There cannot be a doubt that the policy of 
the Russian government, ever since the days of Con- 
stantine, has been the augmentation of territory — and 
that policy has seldom been unsuccessful. The object 
of former Russian cabinets has been the possession of 
Turkey and the command of the Mediterranean. The 
old desire of territory which partitioned Poland, it is 
to be apprehended, still survives ; but whether it will 
at present be carried into action is a different matter. 
Asia Minor and Syria present a richer as well as a 
more tempting prey. Turkey is the ostensible object. 
It is difficult, no doubt, to reconcile the line of action 
now adopted, either with the conduct of the Czar upon 
former occasions, or with the principles of which he 
has uniformity proclaimed himself the champion. The 
scrupulous defender of the treaties, upon the basis of 
which rests the peace of modern Europe, now appears 
in the character of their violator ; and the policy of a 
long and prosperous reign is reversed in a moment. 
What the end will be it is impossible to foretell. The 
crisis is now rapidly approaching, and the world looks 
on with astonished eyes to know what the governor of 
an .empire, which extends from the Baltic to the Sea of 
Kamtschatka, and contains seven millions of square 
miles, with upwards of sixty millions of human souls, 
could possibly do with more territory, even if he had 
acquired it. 



Anecdote of Circumstantial Evidence. 

The following narrative, while it strikingly exhibits 
the liable and uncertain nature of circumstantial evi- 
dence, affords also a convincing proof of the indispen- 
sable necessity of procuring medical testimony of the 
highest order, in all criminal cases relating to injuries 
of the person. The narrator, Mr. Perfect, a surgeon 
at Hammersmith, sent the statement to the editor of 
the Lancet, (Mr. Wakley) in January 1899 : — 

" It is now thirty years ago, that, accidentally pas- 
sing the Packhorse, Turnham-green, my attention was 
attracted by a mob of persons of the lowest order, 
assembled around the door of that inn, who were very 
loud in their execrations against some person who was 
suspected of having murdered his brother ; in corrobor- 
ation of which, I was told that his bones were found 
near the premises where he formerly resided, upon 
view of which a jury was then sitting, after an 
adjournment from the day preceding. I found that 
two surgeons had been subpoenaed to inspect the 
remains, and I had no doubt but that every informa- 
tion as to their character had been obtained ; curiosity 
alone, therefore, induced me to make my way into the 
room, where I found that the coroner, and, I believe, a 
double jury, were sitting for the second day, and were 
engaged in an investigation which tended to show that 
a farmer and market-gardener at Sutton-court Farm, 
had, a few years before, a brother living with him, 
who was engaged on the farm, but whose conduct was 
dissolute and irregular to a degree that often provoked 
the anger of his elder brother, and sometimes begat 
strife and violence between them ; that the temper of 
the elder brother was as little under control as the 
conduct of the younger ; and, in fine, that they lived 
very uncomfortably together. 

" One winter night, when the ground was covered 
with 8 now, the younger brother absconded from the 
house, (for they both lived together), by letting him- 
self down from his chamber window ; and when he 
was missed the ensuing morning, his footsteps were 
clearly tracked in the snow to a considerable distance, 
nor were there any other footsteps but hi* own : time 
passed on, and after a lapse of some few years no 
tidings were heard of his retreat, nor perhaps have 
there ever been since. Some/ alterations in the 
grounds surrounding the house having been under- 
taken by a subsequent tenant (for the elder brother 
had then left the farm), a skeleton was dug up, and 
the circumstance appeared so conclusive that one 
brother had murdered the other, that the popular 
clamor was raised to the utmost, and a jury impan- 
neiled to investigate the case. 

" After listening attentively to these details, I ven- 
tured to request of the coroner to be allowed to exam- 
ine the bones, which I found were contained in a 
hamper-basket at the further end of the room, and I 
felt much flattered by his immediate compliance, for he 
desired the parish beadle, who was in attendance, to 
place them upon the table ; and having myself dis- 
posed them in their natural order, I found that they 
represented a person of short stature, and from the 
obliteration of the sutures of the skull, and the worn- 
down state of the teeth, must have belonged to an 
aged person. But what was my surprise when I 
reconstructed the bones of the skeleton, and found the 
lower bones of the trunk to be those of a female. I 
immediately communicated the fact to the jury, and 
requested that the two medical men who had before 
given their opinions might be sent for, one of whom 
attended, and without a moment's hesitation corrobo- 
rated my report. 

" I need not add that the proceedings were instantly 
at an end, and an innocent man received the amende 
honorable, in the shape of an apology, from all present, 
in which the coroner heartily joined. It has since 
been proved beyond all doubt, that the spot where the 
bones were found was formerly the site of a large 
gravel-pit, in which hordes of gipsies not only assem- 
bled, but occasionally buried their dead, and perhaps 
more skeletons are yet to be found in that vicinity." 

At the distance of thirty years, the narrator of this 
occurrence may well look back upon it with pleasure, 
and congratulate himself upon having been "the 
happy instrument in the. hands of Providence of rescu- 
ing a worthy and innocent man from the obloquy, and 
perhaps the fate, of a murderer." 



Bad words are soon learned by converse with those 
who use them, but not so soon unlearned. 
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[HALL OP THE MANSION AT MOUNT VERNON.] 

Engraved by N. Orr, from an Original Drawing for the New York Journal, by J. It. Chapin. 



THE HOME OF WASHOTGTOH, 
How sacred are the feelings of the visitor, as he 
stands for the first time upon that threshold so often 
crossed by the footsteps of Washington. How 
solemn sound the echoes of his footsteps as he treads 
those halls the Pater Patrub so often trod. Well 
may that time-worn and decaying mansion be a shrine 
to which pilgrims from every part of this glorious 
Union pay their devotions, there to drink in copious 
draughts of patriotism, of which the very air itself is 
so redolent. The still peaceful river, as it winds its 
way, gently laving the shores of this venerated spot ; 
the distant landscape so soft and mellow ; the calm 
quiet, which around all, and in all, seems to hallow 
more deeply the memories that cluster and cling to 
this Mecca of the Western world ; all, are calculated 
to impress upon the mind of the visitor, while life 
shall last, the solemn, nay, awful emotions awakened 
in his breast while gazing upon the homestead of him 
who gave life and vigor to a nation of freemen. No 
gaudy furnishings adorn this plain and republican 
palace of a greater than any regal king. Simple as 
the tastes of its noble occupant, it is a fair specimen 
of those fine old Virginia mansions wherein is dis- 
pensed that generous hospitality, which never asks at 
the door-sill the station or wealth of the visitor, but 
opens its doors to all who claim its bounty, be they 
great or small, rich or poor. Not the least interesting 
portion of the building is the Hall, of which we have 
this week engraved an excellent picture. The view is 
from the front of the house, and represents one of 
those broad entries so common in mansions of the past 
century. The wide and easy flight of stairs ascending 
to the upper story is suggestive of more comfort than 
is to be found in modern staircases. Being in the 
centre of the house, it has doors opening into the suites 



of rooms on either side. Those on the left open into 
the breakfast-room and sitting-room, now used by the 
family who occupy the residence. The one nearest 
the spectator on the right is never opened, it is sacred 
as the portal of the room wherein Washington 
breathed his last. Beyond this is another, leading into 
a small sitting-room, and thence into the large recep- 
tion-room, which is the entire width of the house. 
The furniture of the Hall consists of a lounge and two 
or three arm chairs of quaint pattern, and covered with 
leather. On the walls are two hunting scenes, and 
below one of these, in a glass case, hangs the key of 
the Bastile, presented to Washington by his friend 
and compatriot Lafayette. 

Those who have visited Mount Vernon will recog- 
nise the great truthfulness of our picture. 



The Manner of Doing a Service to Others. — 
When your endeavors are directed towards doing 
good to an individual ; in other words, to do him ser- 
vice, if there be any option as to the mode or way, 
consider and observe what mode is most to his taste. 
If you serve him as you think and say, in a way which 
is yours, and not his, the value of any service may, by 
an indefinite amount, be thus reduced. If the action 
of serving a man, not in the way he wishes to be 
served, be carried to a certain length, it becomes 
tyranny, not beneficence ; an exercise of power for the 
satisfiaction of the self-regarding affections, not an act 
of beneficence for the gratification of the sympathetic 
or social affections. — Jeremy Bentham. 



The Best Friend and Companion. — The most agree- 
able of all companions is a simple, frank man, without 
any high pretensions to an oppressive greatness ; one 
who loves life, and understands the use of it ; obliging 
alike at all hours ; above all, of a golden temper, and 
steadfast as an anchor. For such a one we gladly ex- 
change the greatest genius, the most brilliant wit, the 
profoundest thinker. — G. E. Letting, 



THIPBES8XN TTJRKET. 

The history of the press in Turkey is very curious, 
— and has so much suggestiveness, that it reads like 
an apologue from the Spectator, The first Turkish 
press dates from the time of Ahmed the Third (1727). 
At that time there existed at Constantinople several 
Hebrew, Greek, and Armenian presses. So long 
since as 1488 there had been a Hebrew lexicon printed 
at Constantinople. Towards the middle of the seven- 
teenth century the Greek and Armenian presses were 
in full activity there. In spite of this, every attempt 
up to 1727 to introduce printing for the Turks them- 
selves had completely failed. In the month of Octo- 
ber, 1720, Mohammed Effendi was sent as an ambassa- 
dor to Paris, with the secret mission of endeavoring to 
Smetrate the policy of the great Christian powers, 
e was accompanied on his travels by his son Said 
Effendi. The latter was greatly struck by the results 
of printing at Paris ; and noted with attention the 
progress of the West of Europe, and the decline of the 
East, since the invention of printing. On his return 
to Constantinople, Said communicated his thoughts to 
a Hungarian renegade of the name of Ibrahim, who 
immediately drew up a memoir for the reigning Sultan 
on the vast advantages likely to result from Turkish 
printing presses. 

Mark what followed ! At the very sound of the 
innovation there was great alarm at Constantinople. 
Those springs of action called by Bentham " interest- 
begotten prejudices,* 1 were soon in full play. The 
members of the Ulema saw their downfall in the rise 
of the press. In order to maintain their political 
ascendancy they pretended that the creed of Islam was 
in danger. They even went so far as to represent the 
new-fangled project as a profanation of human thought, 
which taey said "had always been transmitted by 
writing, and which ought not to be divulged by any 
other mode." There came an outcry from the fifteen 
thousand Kiatib, or scriveners, who lived by copying 
manuscripts. These threatened to stone whoever 
desired to set up printing presses. Nor were the 
amateurs of the caligraphic art without sentimental 
grief at the demand being likely to cease for beautiful 
specimens of penmanship. But the Mufti was firm, 
and advised the Sultan not to yield to clamor. To 
take away all pretence for a religious cry, it was 
arranged that the Koran and canonical books should 
continue to circulate in manuscript, but for other 
books the press was established. This compromise 
was attended with success enough to disarm oppo- 
sition; but the wretched progress of literature in 
Turkey attests the apathy of the Turkish mind, result- 
ing, no doubt, from the powerful narcotic of Islamism. 
Ibrahim Effendi, the first introducer of the press, was 
a man of vast energy, — and was on a large scale 
printer, translator, corrector, and author. He was one 
of those superior natives, never wanting to Turkey, 
who nevertheless are unable to achieve great results 
owing to certain drowsy and deadening influences 
which sensualize the Turkish mind, and make it gross 
and carnal. Ibrahim introduced books of social 
utility, such as the histories of various countries. 
But with all his efforts, after twenty-eight years the 
Turkish press produced only eighteen works, or 
twenty-five volumes, the number or copies being only 
16,600. The press sank for a time entirely : but was 
again established in 1783, and from that year up to 
1828 it printed eighty works in the Turkish tongue. 
The subjects of these were chiefly of a utilitarian 
character, — abridgments and compilations from Euro- 
pean works of celebrity. From 1830 to 1842 there 
were 108 works printed in Turkish : — and the Press 
appears to be progressing, but at a slow rate. 



Evil Speaking. — It is not good to speak evil of all 
whom we know bad ; it is worse to judge evil of any 
who may prove good. To speak ill upon knowledge, 
shows a want of charity : to speak ill upon suspicion, 
shows a want of honesty. I will not speak so bad as 
I know of many ; I will not speak worse than I know 
of any. To know evil of others and not speak it, is 
sometimes discretion ; to speak evil of others and not 
know it, is always dishonesty. He may he evil him- 
self, who speaks good of others upon knowledge ; but 
he can never be good himself who speaks evil of others 
upon suspicion. — Arthur Warwick. 
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lighter our own will be. / 
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WILLIAM PIVI. 

The very beautiful portrait of William Penn, we 
hew present our readers, is copied from the original 
one now hanging upon the walls of Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia. The artist has embodied into the 
picture a couple of beautiful vignettes, the upper one 
a view of Penn's residence in Philadelphia, that at the 
foot, a view of his landing at the Blue Anchor Inn. 
But the perspective of the picture itself is illustrative 
of the grandest and the most memorable incident in 
his life. It represents the locality where Penn met 
the assembled chiefs of the Indian tribes, and the tree 
beneath which the treaty was consummated, whereby 
the peaceful and rightful possession of the country was 
secured. 

The life of William Penn is familiar to every Ame- 
rican. We need not here recall his history. It is 
interwoven with that of our country. It is vividly 
and strongly impressed upon all our minds. His 
name is the familiar associate with Franklin's, and 
what more glorious tribute could be bestowed 1 

William Penn was "tall in stature, and of an 
athletic make.*' When a young man, he was hand- 
some in his person, and graceful in his manners. 
Although he always adhered to the plainness and sim- 
plicity of address peculiar to Friends, yet he was 
remarkable for the polished courteousness of his 
manner, and for urbanity and sweetness of temper, 
together with ready wit, profound knowledge, and 
great conversational powers. It was these qualities 
that made him no less a welcome visitor in the palaces 
of kings, than with the farmers of Pennsylvania. 
Even Dean Swift bore witness to his agreeable quali- 
ties. 

Perhaps the most remarkable trait in the character 
of Penn was his magnanimity. To plead the cause of 
suffering humanity, to advocate the doctrines of civil 
and religious liberty, to . found a free colony for all 
mankind, to establish the most liberal and constitu- 
tional laws, to obtain, by justice and kindness, an un- 
exampled influence over the Indian tribes, to pointing 
out the means of avoiding the calamity of war, to ex- 
emplify the benign principles of peace — these, and 
similar objects, engaged all the powers of his vigorous 
mind. 

'< This," says Bancroft, "is the praise of William 
Penn, that in an age which had seen a popular revolu- 
tion shipwreck popular liberty among selfish factions ; 
which had seen Hugh Peters and Henry Vane perish 
by the hangman's cord and the axe ; in an age when 
Sidney nourished the pride of patriotism rather than 
the sentiment of philanthropy ; when Russel stood 
for the liberties of his order and not for new enfran- 
chisements ; and Shaftesbury and Locke thought go? 
vernment should rest on property, — Penn did not de- 
spair of humanity, and, though all history and expe- 
rience denied the sovereignty of the people, dared to 
cherish the noble idea of man's capacity for self- 
government/' 



DrviifB Law. — Her seat is the bosom of God, her 
voice the harmony of the world ; all things in heaven, 
and all on earth do her homage ; the very least as feel- 
ing her care, and the very greatest as not being ex- 
empted from her power ; both angels and men, and 
creatures of what condition soever, though each in dif- 
ferent sort and manner, yet ail with uniform consent, 
admiring her as the mother of their peace and joy. — 
Richard Hooker, " Ecclesiastical Polity.'* 
♦ 

Intolerance seems inherent in the religious spirit 
when armed with authority. The separation of the 
ecclesiastical and civil powers appears to be the only 
means of at once maintaining religion and tolera- 
tion. — Quisot. 




WILLIAM PENN. 

Drawn by Devereux for the New York Journal. 



True Religion. — It consists not in a nice ortho- 
doxy, but in a sincere love of truth ; in a hearty ap- 
probation of, and compliance with, the doctrines fun- 
damentally good ; not in vain flourishes of outward 
performance, but in an inward good complexion of 
mind ; not a furious zeal for or against trivial circum- 
stances, but in a conscionable practising the substan- 
tial parts of religion. — Dr. Isaac Barrow ; " Ser- 
mons. 11 

These is no qualification for government but virtue 
and wisdom, actual or presumptive. Wherever they 
are actually found, they have, in whatever state, con- 
dition, profession, or trade, the passport of heaven to 
human place and honor. — Edmund Burke. 
■♦ 

I have heard a grave divine say that God had two 
dwellings— one in heaven and the other in a meek and 
thankful heart. — Isaac Walton. 



What Literature Does. — The man of letters, when 
compared with one that is illiterate, exhibits nearly the 
same contrast as that which exists between a blind 
man and one that can see ; and if we consider how 
much literature enlarges the mind, and how much it 
multiplies, adjusts, rectifies, and arranges the ideas, it 
may well be reckoned equivalent to an additional 
sense. It affords pleasures which wealth cannot pro- 
cure, and which poverty cannot entirely take away. 

m 

Error. — The mixture of one error with much truth 
adulterates the whole ; as the chalice of pure liquid is 
rendered dangerous by the infusion of a drop of poison. 
We should therefore beware of all error, however, 
slight and inconsiderable it may appear. One error 
may soon lead to a hundred — ay, to a thousand. 

It is true wisdom to understand the real value of 

^ Digitized by VjQOQJC 
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THE ADVENTUBES OF A CAENIVAL NIGHT. 

I am not going to bore the reader with a homily, but I must, 
at least, prelude the following sketch by a sage remark to the 
married, the result of my own experience. It is the very simple 
warning to avoid the first decided quarrel—pout, mope, fidget, 
be irritable with one another in a small way if you will, but if 
you have loved ever so dearly beware of this extreme— met with, 
alas, though in different phases, in the home of the peasant and 
in the palace of the haughtiest of every realm. The bitter 
words and injuries which then find utterance, though apparent- 
ly soon forgotten, often lie germinating in the heart, take deep 
root, and when nourished, at last bear the bitter fruit of es- 
trangement. Such, at least, is my naturae* p is true I am not 
of northern lands; where the temperament keeps pace with the 
clime ; but still, though natures may vary in their intensity, they 
assimilate in their characteristics. But let me proceed to my 
promised story. I am resident in Cuba, and am a man whom 
fortune has blessed with a bountiful supply of her stores. Mi- 
nette is my wife, and our marriage at first promised all the hap- 
piness that could result from an inclination of the heart, but 
somehow my better-half, the spoiled child of fortune, became 
fretful, full of wants, and our little domestic breaches grew into 
an -open ruin of domestic felicity. Thero she would sit of an 
afternoon, looking charming— all that could be desired— but 
mute, intractable, and unhappy, and once or twice we even ar- 
rived at those unpleasant domestic disagreements against which 
I have been holding forth. At length, tired of this life at home, 
I resolved to seek elsewhere for a little entertainment, but 1 de- 
termined not to give up without a further trial. 

" Minelte," said I, suddenly, "let us be good friends ; let us 
go to the masquerade ball to-night, it is now the height of the 
carnival, and yet we have not been anywhere." 

" No, I shall not ; I am ill this evening." 

I never saw her look more healthy or more charming. 

44 But, my dear, consider ; you know that I am very fond of 
going once, at least, in the season." 

44 But I tell you, sir, I am ill, and I trust that will be a suffi- 
cient excuse/' And she turned away poutingly, and was upon 
the point of quitting the room. 

44 1 cannot go on any longer, madame !" That cold word 
escaped my lips for the first time in my life, and I felt an invo- 
luntary check, as it seemed to open a prospect of that hitherto 
unknown position of estrangement in which I was about to 
place myself, but it had no effect upon my wife ; and, stung at 
her coldness, I exclaimed with vehemence, " Well, then, I insist 
that you go !" 

14 1 shall do nothing of the kind." 

44 Then I go by myself." 

She seemed to waver. for a moment, and then, without deign- 
ing to take any further notice of my last remark, she hastened 
out of the room, closing the door after her with a violence that 
made the whole house shake. 

I hesitated in my mind whether I should really go alone— I 
knew that it would pain her, and that all this seeming indiffer- 
ence but hid a kind and loving heart; but then again I grew 
angry at her wayward conduct, and so resolved, if it were but 
to show my spirit, and believing it might tend towards her im- 
provement, to go that night to the masquerade. The resolve no 
sooner made, than I donned my new caballerro's dress and 
went off to the ball, my heart beating a "conscience tattoo" 
against its casing all the way. Having arrived at the ball-room, 
I mingled with the gay maskers, listened to the music, and in 
the sparkling wine-glass sought for excitement, yet did my con- 
science still beat the alarm at this what I— 44 was I not a good 
husband ?"— considered a wrong proceeding ; but my wounded 
love and the actual consideration of the justice of the case again 
reassured me. I lounged about the room, occasionally meeting 
with a friend, and entering into a short chat, but the eternal 
question— 44 Where is the Senora 7" — startled me out of my mo- 
mentary forgetfulness, and I was about to give up the chase for 
enjoyment, and had dutifully made up my mind to return home 
and try and coax my little wife, when a fair hand was laid gen- 
tly upon my arm, and a tremulous musical voice asked me in a 
whisper to retire a little from the crowd. The hand was deli- 
cate, and smaller even than my wife's, and the taper fingers 
were enriched by rings of rare value, such as could only be worn 
by the rich and titled. The lady was closely veiled in black, yet 
I caught one glimpse of her bright eyes as they shone with ex- 
traordinary lustre through her thick crape. In the blackness of 
the storm at night I have seen the clouds open of a sudden and 
a ray of dazzling light dart out from one of their hidden orbs, 
—even so fell that glance on me. The voiee was one of pearly 
sweetness, whose tones find a quick passage to the heart, as 
they did to mine. 

I followed the stranger's invitation, and as the fairy figure 
flitted before me I forgot— yes, for the first time— my own little 
Senora at home. The mask was but a trifle taller than my 
wife, yet there was a fulness and elegance of figure, a grace and 



abandon of motion which I had never seen in my wife. My 
little Senora had, it is true, beautifully soft glossy curls of jet, 
but they could never compare with the rich blaek tresses of 
flowing silk which hung nearly to the feet of my strange 
charmer. When we had got clear of the throng she again 
spoke :— 

44 You are a gentleman, one on whom a lady may in all honor 
depend?" 

I answered that, to the best of my knowledge and belief, I was, 
and thought Ii might be depended upon. 

44 Would you risk youf own lift, or destroy that of another, 
for a lady, if her honor required, and her love would reward the 
act?" 

I hesitated : thoughts of home flashed serosa me— they were 
the last— I felt her hand laid gently upon my arm— the touch 
achieved my conquest, and I exelaimed with enthusiasm :— 

44 For one so fair, so angelic as yourself, I would risk mor§ 
than life." 

A shudder seemed to pass through her fame ; her little feet 
stamped the tesselated floor impatiently, her fingers were clasp- 
ed until they were bloodless, as she continued :— 

44 Have you ever loved ?" 

44 1 may have felt that passion, but now 'tis passed, for"— 

She paused not, in her vehemence, to hear the Conclusion of 
the sentence, but exclaimed with seeming joy : — 

44 Then you are not married 7" 

44 1 have been," said I, thoughtfully, and half forgetting the 
presence of her who was questioning me ; but again the beauti- 
ful mask showed signs of impatience and excitement, as if some 
great trouble rested upon her mind ; this I pressed her to reveal 
to me, offering every aid in my power to defend her or to avenge 
past wrongs ; I besought her to have confidence in my affection, 
new-fledged though it was, and to test its strength even as she 
might direct. She faltered, hesitated for a moment, and then, 
requesting me to await her return, hastily left the ball-room. 

How will this end, thought I to myself, shall I await her arri- 
val, may she not be some beautiful syren who has laid this trap 
to catch my wavering love, and mock and jest me, or may there 
not be danger meant personally ? But I am armed and fear not, 
besides, there is an air of romance about the thing. But at this 
moment the mask returned, bearing in her hands a heavy black 
veil ; she beckoned me to follow her into a neighboring street, 
where, in a moment, she stood beside a close-curtained carriage, 
into which she sprang, I following her. She immediately en- 
veloped my head in the veil which- she brought, cautioning me, 
on my life, not to remove it unless at her request. The carriage 
started off with speed ; indeed, the driver seemed to bo urging 
his horses to their utmost. Our road was long, and even at 
this rate we must have ridden for two hours, some of the time 
over rough, rocky roads, and then along smoother ways ; when 
at last the panting animals were brought to a stand. Immedi- 
ately after I heard a creaking noise, as if a portcullis was sud- 
denly raised or some old gate swung back on its unoiled hinges. 

44 Speak not a word whatever you may hear, attempt not to 
raise the veil or your life and mine msy be the forfeit," whis- 
pered my fair guide, and while one spoke I felt that she trembled 
from head to foot, her hand was cold as ice, and her impetuous 
voice stifled and husky in its tone. Before we advanced from 
the carriage she also made me vow never to reveal what I might 
do or see in that night's adventure. 

She then led me cautiously on, apparently through a large 
garden, for the eool night breeze bore the perfume of orange, 
citron, pink, lemon, and spice blossoms to my cheeks. We soon 
arrived at another door, which creaked rustily as it opened 
before us, and then onr way seemed up a winding stone stair- 
case throngh a passage so still, so solemnly silent that it even 
echoed the light footfall of my companion, while my own heavy 
tread rang like groans in a cavern through the still, damp air. 
Until now the lady had not spoken since we had stepped from 
the carriage, but as we arrived at the top of the stairs and 
passed into a warmer atmosphere she whispered that the hour 
to test my courage and my love had come. We stepped across 
a soft carpet, and she seated me on a cushion; I could see 
nothing through the thick veil with which she had covered. my 
face, yet the kind of bluishness in the darkness convinced me 
that I was in a lighted room. After remaining for a moment on 
the ottoman, which shook from her nervousness, she again 
addressed me. 

44 You are armed with pistol and dagger." 

44 1 am," aaid I, inwardly praying that 1 might have no occa- 
sion to use them. 

44 You will please give me those weapons," said she. 
Ha ! thought I, I am betrayed, and she asks my weapons of de- - 
fence that I may be made an easier prey. 44 Let me ask," said I, 
your reasons for this strange request." 

44 A true lover never asks for reasons from one in whom he 
confides," answered the mask, adding, " the business I have in 
hand for you needs courage, calmness, and prudence, but your | 



weapons could avail you nothing; they will not be rc,u red."' 
She shuddered as she spoke, adding quickly, " such as they 1 are 
already dono too much." 

She paused a moment, and seemed to be schooling herself to 
some dreadful task. Again she addressed me. 

44 1 have a tale to tell yon, sir ; no, not a tale, but some ques- 
tions to ask. If you had an only sister who had given her affec- 
tion and hand to one whom you believed to be noble, manly, and 
in every way calculated to make her know the true bliss of 
existence ; suppose that he to whom you had entrusted this 
bright jewel of your heart should grow cold and unmindful of 
her peace, and that his love for her should fade, and that her 
smile should fall upon him coldly, and that ho should seek for 
other smiles, and give to other ears the words which were alone 
her due. When you saw her drooping, Aiding, dying beneath 
the shadow of his neglect, what would you do ?" 

44 Slay him as a reptile that had bitten me, or a serpent that 
had stung me." Even as I spoke I thought of my neglected 
little senora, and felt that I would have given a world to be placed 
by the couch of my lovely bride, and I vowed in my soul never 
again to desert her should I return unharmed from this scene. 
44 Lady," said 1, 44 if your tale be true, as I feel it is, what would 
you have me do ?" 

44 Aid me, if you love me, and I can reward that love with de- 
votion, which could make a sacrifice for me ; but listen ! My 
sister was such a one as she whom I have depicted ; I am a 
Spaniard, and I have revenged her— yes, in this, their abode, 
during the absence of the wife, it is the aid of a man like you 
that I still require, one who can see how deserving of punish- 
ment ia the unjust neglect of a charming and betrayed wife ; you 
do not relent— you will aid me ?" 

44 1 will," I exclaimed, Impelled by the frantic energy of this 
terrible but beautiful creature. 

44 Then follow me," said she, and seizing my hand she led me 
on a few steps into what I supposed to be another room, here 
she bade me pause and calm myself. I must acknowledge that 
1 felt greatly agitated, and was determining to cast the veil from 
my eyes and declare that I would nolongerdo her bidding, even 
though she were the most bewitching syren that ever beguiled 
the heart of man, when she advanced gently to my side, placing 
one hand upon my shoulder, while with the other she gently 
raised my own hand to her lips and pressed upon it a warm 
kiss, while in tones which were changed from her former wild- 
ness into the softest and most melodious accents, she again 
addressed me. " Kind, generous, and chivalrous man, you are, 
indeed worthy of my love ; know then that I have merely been 
testing your courage, worthiness, and love by this fictitious 
tale.* You nave nought to fear ; you are in my own mansion, in 
my own room, and surrounded by no danger." I was so aston- 
ished at this sudden change, and relieved at the turn the adven- 
ture had taken that I could scarcely utter a word, but raised her 
hand instinctively and pressed it to my lips, while she tod me 
across a richly carpeted room to a sofa." 

11 Bo seated here," she said, " while I untie this bandage and 
release you to receive your just reward and behold the senora 
for whom you have risked so much." Saying this, she unbound 
the veil which I eagerly cast aside ; the blaze of light which 
burst upon my eyes, bo long accustomed to darkness, made me 
instantly close my eyes, but when I dared at last open them and 
gazed around, surprise almost stunned me. 

It could not be ! pet so it wo* ! I stood within my own bed- 
room. The stranger raised her mask— Heavens ! it wss my 
own wife, who, instead of scorning me, rushed into my arms 
and Durst into a flood of tears. I was so overcome that I could 
not utter a word, and long I remained with my sobbing lovely 
wife, clasped in my arms, her heart beating in its lovely encase- 
ment as though it would break. 44 Can you forgive me ?" i at 
length exclaimed, * 4 or do you believe that I am quite unworth\ 
of you from what you have seen— believe me it was but your 
growing indifference that ever estranged my thoughts from >ou 
for a moment ; but when the love of a man once wavers through 
coldness and unklndneas, the wife must not be surprised if the 
vacancy in the heart grows larger, until it can admit the entrance 
of another." 

This bold defence I felt came from me as a truth, and it -eras 
met not, I glory to Bay, with that disdain which I had half 
feared ; but with a sobbing acknowledgment of its truth, she 
confessed she had awoke, upon my departure, to a sudden sense 
of her conduct and its consequences — she wished to test ibe 
truth— went as a mask, disguised with long tresses and high 
shoes, borrowed jewels had decked her hand, and she had 
spoken in an assumed vbice when she accosted me, but when 
she saw how ready my heart was to inflame, the sudden idea of 
decoying me away from the ball and testing my devotion to 
another occurred to her. My own carriage bad driven me ei 
full speed over half the city— I had been led through a back |ra:c. 
and had traversed a part of my house, which 1 seldom if ever 
visited. 

These explanations, though awkward, gave place to mutual 
promises of reformation. I comforted those melancholy black 
eyes that night till they sparkled happiness at my new declara- 
tion of love, which 1 am happy to say has been kept, and I hate 
never again seen tears of my causing course down the checks of 
my own dear little senora. nor had one moment to com plain of 
her frelfulueas, coldness, or apparent want of affection for me. 
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ELIZABETH WOODVILLE, QUEEN CONSORT 
OF EDWARD IV. 

C&ntvuttdfrom our last number. 

" Ay," said the old woman, " he is the image of 
your grace, and will, I warrant me, prove as stout of 
limb and bearing ; and, if the future belie not his for- 
tune, like his father he will cause many a poor 
maiden's heart to ache." • 

"Who is this free-spoken cummer!" demanded 
Edward ; who could not resist smiling at the allusion 
to his gallantries — which were notorious, and perhaps 
were one of the reasons why he was so popular with 
the wives and daughters of the citizens of London, 
whose influence with their husbands and fathers was 
not less in his days than in our own. 

A few words explained to him not only who she 
was, but the service she had rendered to her grace in 
her great need. 

" Thy namel" demanded Edward. 

" Margaret Cobb." 

"And how long hast thou been a sanctuary 
womanl" 

" Ever since the Countess of Warwick's physicians 
caused me to be proceeded against for witchcraft, in 
the Bishop of London's court. The fools would have 
burnt me," she added, •* for having more brains and 
skill than themselves." 

" It shall be seen to," observed the king gravely ; 
— for like most persons in the fifteenth century — he 
was a devout believer in witchcraft and sorcery. 

Edward kept his word. Not only was Margaret 
Cobb pardoned, but pensioned with twelve pounds 
a-year. Doctor Serigo— her grace's physician — had a 

5 rant of forty pounds per annum. As for the faithful 
ohn Gould — who had prevented the entire party from 
being starved out — a different reward was destined for 
him, — the hand of his cousin, the pretty Alice ; and, 
by way of dower, permission to load a ship with hides 
and tallow — an important privilege in those days, si* 
though it would not be thought much of now. 

That same day the king conducted his wife and 
infant heir to Barnard Castle, where he solemnly kept 
Good Friday, which fell on the following day. 

On Easter Sunday he gained the Battle of Bamet, 
in which Warwick and Montague both fell ; and 
shortly afterwards the Battle of Tewkesbury, in 
which the last hope of the House of Lancaster was 
crushed. 

The Lancastrians, on the fatal day, which decided 
the fate of the rival roses, were commanded by the 
Duke of Somerset and the son of Henry the Sixth ; 
who for so many years had been a prisoner in the 
Tower. The treason of Lord Wenlock, who remained 
inactive during the contest, gave, from the commence- 
ment, a decided advantage to the Yorkists, who were 
everywhere triumphant. The treachery of the cow- 
ardly peer was quickly punished ; for the fiery duke, 
as Somerset was generally called, split his skull with 
his battle-axe, at the head of his regiment ; who, on 
tha fall of their leader, fled in every direction. The 
youthful Edward, or Prince of Wales, as the heir of 
Lancaster was styled by his party, surrendered to Sir 
Richard Crofts, who brought him to the victor on the 
field of Tewkesbury, fully relying on the proclamation, 
which offered a hundred pounds a year to whoever 
should produce the prince, at the same time promising 
that his life should be spared. 

As SQon as the victor beheld his gallant rival, he 
demanded how he durst enter his realm with banners 
displayed against him. 

44 To recover my father's crown and mjr own inheri- 
tance !" replied the captive prince, in nowise daunted 
by his position before his conqueror. 

Then followed one of those bloody scenes which 
disgraced the middle ages. The victorious king, in 
the most dastardly manner, struck the gallant youth 
with his iron gauntlet in the face : a signal for those 
around him tp complete the butchery. The heir of 
Lancaster fell, calling on his perjured brother-in-law 
Clarence for help ; the latter had espoused the Lady 



Isabel, and the former the Lady Anne, both daughters 
of the Earl of Warwick. 

Little did Edward think, when he perpetrated this 
cold-blooded, cowardly murder, that a similar fate 
would befall his own children. Shakespeare has made 
the Duke of Gloucester strike the first blow ; but the 
fact is more than doubtful. Richard had been the 
lover of Anne of Warwick, whom he aftwerwards 
forced to marry him, and she was crowned with him 
as queen-consort, on his usurping the throne of his 
infant nephews. 

In justice to the lady, we must add that the immortal 
bard has slandered her, in making her so easily won 
by the crook-backed wooer. History proves that she 
fled with the utmost abhorrence from his pursuit, and 
even assumed the disguise of a servant in the house 
of a citizen of London, to avoid him. A still further 
proof of the violence that was necessary to bring about 
the marriage may be found in the fact, that the duke 
caused an Act of Parliament to be passed, declaring 
her possessions to be transferred to himself, even 
though Ann of Warwick should divorce him — a con- 
tingency there wou}d have been no reasonable cause of 
providing against, had her consent to the union been 
freely given. Edward returned in triumph to London 
with Margaret of Anjou, the queen of Henry the 
Sixth, ana her disconsolate daughter-in-law, as his 
prisoners. The maledictions of the bereaved mother 
were fearful — she cursed the victor, not only in him- 
self, but his posterity. 

On the 21st of May, Margaret of Anjou was com- 
mitted to the Tower, and that same night her husband 
was foully murdered by the Duke of Gloucester and a 
party of his men ; the octagonal room in the Wake- 
field Tower is supposed to have been the scene of his 
assassination. 

On the following day, the body of the murdered 
king was exposed in the church of St. Paul's. So 
little care was taken to hide the manner of his death, 
that the blood, which continued to flow from his 
wounds, soaked through the bier, and stained the pave- 
ment of the church. The same circumstance occurred 
when they brought him to Blackfriars — which is 
quaintly recorded in the Croy land chronicles and other 
works of the time. 

Perhaps the brightest trait in the character of 
Elizabeth Woodville is, that she used her influence 
with Edward to soften the rigorous imprisonment of 
the unhappy widow of the sainted king. Margaret of 
Anjou was finally ransomed by Louis XI. of France, 
who paid fifty thousand crowns for her deliverance, in 
five instalments. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Ye towen of Julius, London's lasting shame, 
With many a fool and midnight murder spread. 

ONCE more firmly seated on the throne, Edward 
sought to reward those who had assisted him in 
his evil fortune. So abject had been his poverty when 
he fled from England, that he was compelled to pawn 
his cloak, lined with valuable fur, to the master of the 
vessel that took him and his few followers to Holland, 
where they must have starved, but for the hospitality 
of the Lord of Granthuse, Louis of Bruges, who not 
only fed and clothed him, but finally lent him both 
money and shins to return to England, and attempt 
the conquest of his realm. To show his gratitude, he 
created his benefactor Earl of Winchester, and enter- 
tained him with great state at Windsor. 

Avarice seems to have been the great defect in the 
character of Elizabeth Woodville. In 1477, she 
caused her second son (the Duke of York), then only 
five years of age, to marry the infant heiress of the 
Duchy of Norfolk, an infant two years old. The union 
was celebrated with great pomp, in St. Stephen's 
Chapel, and attended by the king, the Prince of Wales, 
and the queen's three daughters. Shortly afterwards, 
the infant couple died, and the title reverted to the 
Howard family, m the person of Lord John Howard, 
as next of kin to Ann Mowbray, heiress of Thomas 
Plantagenet, Earl Marshal of England. 

Although politically reconciled with his brother 
Clarence, Edward had never forgotten or forgiven the 
part which that versatile prince had taken with his 
enemies ; and the queen, as well as her mother, the 
Duchess of Bedford, burned with impatience to avenge 
I the deaths of Sir Richard and John Woodville. The 



incautious Clarence soon gave them an occasion of 
accomplishing his destruction. 

By the death of Isabel of Warwick, Clarence was a 
widower, and eagerly sought the hand of Mary of 
Burgundy, the orphan heiress of Charles the Bold, and 
the richest match in Europe. This alliance the queen 
as eagerly opposed. Probably she feared the influence 
which the possession of so much wealth, and the 
foreign possessions of Mary, would give him. Exas- 
perated by her intrigues, Clarence rushed into the 
council chamber, and uttered disrespectful words both 
against her and Edward, at the same time renewing 
the accusation of sorcery against the Duchess of Bed- 
ford. 

From that moment his fate was sealed. Edward 
was at Windsor when the news reached him. Insti- 
gated by the queen and his subtle mother-in-law, he 
hastened to London and arrested his brother, whose 
trial and attainder quickly followed; but the king 
demurred to a public execution — not from love, but 
fear. 

Since the loss of his wife Isabel, to whom, with all 
his failings, it seems Clarence was tenderly attached, 
he had given way to habits of intemperance, a circum- 
stance which most probably suggested the manner of 
his death: a butt of Malmsey wine was introduced 
into his prison in the Bowyer Tower, and one morning 
he was found dead with his head hanging over it ; — 
that he selected the manner of his death, as some 
writers pretend, is a fable too absurd for belief. When 
princes are removed from this world, those who are 
interested in thoir destruction seldom consult them on 
the means. In all probability, at the end of one of 
his orgies, he was taken, whilst in a state of insensi- 
bility, from his chamber, and drowned in the butt of 
wine. Shakespeare, who, to flatter the granddaughter 
of his conqueror, never loses an opportunity of 
blackening the character of Richard III., makes that 
prince a party to his death, without the least historical 
evidence to justify the charge. Richard, who was 
Governor of the Marches at the time, was residing in 
the north. It is true that the partisans of the queen 
accused him, but that was only to draw attention from 
the share their mistress had taken in the singular and 
horrible assassination — for it wouk" be a mockery to 
call such a death an execution. 

Every cause of inquietude removed — firmly seated 
on the throne — Edward gave way to the inherent licen- 
tiousness of his nature. Although he had long trans- 
ferred his affections from the queen to his mistresses, 
he; influence over him remained unshaken to the last, 
which may partly be accounted for by her never mani- 
festing any jealousy or interference with his amours — 
an acquiescence which, however prudent, in her as a 
queen, makes us doubt whether, as a wife, Elizabeth 
ever really entertained any very great affection for her 
lord. 

King Edward IV. expired at Westminster, April the 
9th, 1483, of an intermitting fever, brought on by 
vexation, it is said, at the refusal of the king of 
France, Louis XL, to marry the dauphin to the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth. The reason alleged was most morti- 
fying — the inequality of the lady's birth. Perhaps 
the wily king foresaw that, on the death of Edward, 
the validity of his marriage would be disputed by the 
next male heir of the house of York. 

Previous to his death, Edward endeavored to recon- 
cile his queen with the nobles who bad been most 
offended by the manner in which she had intrigued for 
the advancement of her family ; and he expired, after 
recommending his infant sons and widow to their 
loyalty and protection. Perhaps, at the very last 
moment, when about to appear before the Judge of all, 
the recollection of the murder of the heir of Lancaster, 
and his brutal treatment of the unfortunate Margaret 
of Anjou, pressed upon his conscience, and he trem- 
bled for the safety of his own helpless children : 

For heaven is sometimes jnst, and pays us back 
The measure that we mete ! 

The body of the king, after lying in state in London, 
clad in the royal robes, with the crown upon its head 
and sceptre in its hand, was conveyed to Windsor and 
interred in St. George's Chapel, where a singular 
tomb of open iron-work, said to have been the work 
of the celebrated Quintin Matsys, the Flemish painter 
— who, before love changed him from a blacksmith 
into an artist, used to work in won. The singular 
monument still remains, admired to the present day 
for the delicacy and beauty of its work. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

A helpless child, in his minority, 

Is in the care of his atom uncle Gloucester— 

A maa who frowns on monad all of mine. 

Shauspbabs. 

THE imprudent zeal with which the widowed queen 
had pursued the aggrandisement of her family 
and the children of her first husband, had made her 
powerful and bitter enemies amongst the old nobility 
of the realm, including the favorites and friends of the 
late king, who saw with jealousy and dislike the honors 
and emoluments lavished on the aspiring Woodvilles. 
This feeling broke forth on the very first council held 
after the death of Edward IV. ; for when the widowed 
Elizabeth proposed that her son should be escorted 
from Ludlow — where he was residing — by a powerful 
army to London, Lord Hastings opposed the proposi- 
tion with more heat than discretion. 

" An army !" he exclaimed ; " and against whom, 
madam, is it to be directed ?" 

The insolent tone and look of defiance with which 
the question was put, awed the anxious mother, and 
she remained silent. 

" But I need not ask," continued the haughty peer 
— " it cannot be against the uncle of his grace, the 
noble Duke of Gloucester, or against the lords of the 
council, who are devoted to the true interests of your 
son ! An army is necessary to confirm the usurped 
power of your insolent kinsmen. Know, madam," he 
added, " that the nobles of England are not yet so 
humbled that they will permit the Woodvilles to lord 
it in the realm !" 

It was in vain that Elizabeth turned an imploring 
glance from the impetuous Hastings to the other mem- 
bers of the council. Her mute appeal was met with 
cold looks or impatient words. Reluctantly she 
yielded an assent which it was no longer possible to 
refuse. 

" Do as ye list, my lords," she said ; " but remember 
that the king's safety is in your hands, and will be 
required of you. I am a helpless woman, and wish 
not to control you !*• 

With these words, the widow of Edward XV. left 
the fatal council in which the fate of her son was 
decided : for there is little doubt, that if the youthful 
monarch had been escorted to London, as his mother, 
had proposed, the schemes of his ambitious uncle 
might have been defeated. 

At this time, the Duke of Gloucester had given no 
indication of his intention of disputing the crown with 
his nephew. He had so long been absent from court, 
in his government in the north, that many had for- 
gotten him. On receiving intelligence of his brother's 
death, he proclaimed his son, by the title of Edward V., 
at York, and wrote respectful letters of condolence to 
the queen, who appears to have been so completely 
deceived by his hypocrisy, that it was rather against 
the vague terrors, the instinctive warnings of maternal 
affection, she wished to guard — when she proposed 
that an army of sturdy Welshmen should accompany 
her son to London — than any defined danger. 

Whilst Elizabeth was anxiously awaiting the arrival 
of her son, Gloucester, assisted by the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, intercepted the young king's progress ; seized 
on him with an armed force, ana at the same time 
arrested his uncles, the Lords Rivers and Gray. This 
took place on the 29th of April ; but it was the 3rd of 
May before intelligence of what had taken place 
reached the widowed queen. 

The surprise and despair of the unhappy mother 
may be better imagined than described, when the fatal 
intelligence was brought to her. Bitterly did she 
reproach her weakness in having yielded to the opi- 
nion of the council in not calling out the militia of 
Wales to escort her son. Under the guard of the 
hardy mountaineers, who were devoted to the house of 
York, the catastrophe could scarcely have occurred. 
The first friend who made an effort to console her was 
the Chancellor Archbishop of York, who brought her a 
cheering message from Lord Hastings, whose after 
conduct proved how bitterly he regretted his foolish 
jealousy and impetuosity. 

" I will hear none of them — talk to none of them !" 
she frantically exclaimed ; "for all alike are traitors ! 
Whilst York is in safety, his brother's life, at least, 
will be respected, since Gloucester will hardly venture 
to take the life of Edward, to transfer the crown to the 
brow of his younger brother !" 

With a promptitude and energy scarcely to be ex- 



pected from her weak character, that very night she 
left this palace, accompanied by her second son and 
her daughter, and once more took sanctuary at West- 
minster. This time, however, she removed her jewels 
and household stuff— as the chroniclers of the time 
quaintly term her furniture and wardrobe — and inha- 
bited the abbot's apartments, which were equally pri- 
vileged with the massive building known by the name 
of the sanctuary itself. At an early hour the follow- 
ing morning the prelate visited her, and gave into her 
hands the great seal of England, which the next day 
she weakly resigned to him, he being terrified at the 
threats of the Duke of Gloucester's partisans, who had 
reached London a few hours after her flight. 
To be continued u* our neat. 



Blackberrying. 

I am a child again, as I look on this pleasant picture. 
I am far from the noisy town ; far from the bustling 
crowd ; and away among the broad open fields and 
shady woodlands, basket in hand, and heart full of joy 
as the heart of a singing bird. None knew better than 
I where the blackberries grew largest and ripest, and 
none could quicker fill to the brim her basket. What 
cared I for a torn apron or a few scratches ? What 
cared I if a July sun made my cheeks as brown as 
a nut 1 There was health and vigor in every vein and 
muscle, and joy in my free spirit. 

Dear childhood ! To me it is pleasant, sometimes, 
to go back to that sweet season, when life was bright 
as a summer day, and hope unsaddened by disappoint- 
ment ; when, if tears came now and then, they were 
dried up quickly in smiles ! 

Last summer I was in the old place where, years 
ago, as a child, I chased the butterflies, gathered wild 
flowers, and picked berries in their season. The ever- 
advancing step of improvement had done much to 
remove the old landmarks, and obliterate the signs by 
which I could know it as the dear spot where, in the 
early time of life, I sported with the light-winged 
hours. I felt sad as I looked in vain for the spring 
that threw up its bright waters in a shady grove, a 
little way from where the home of my childhood still 
reared its modest front. The trees — fine old oaks and 
chestnuts — had fallen beneath the axe of the woodman, 
and the sun had dried the spring. The plough had 
followed, and now the golden grain swayed there to 
the caressing breeze. To the eyes of the farmer who 
had ploughed the ground and sowed the seed, that 
field, all ripe for the hand of the reapers, was a plea- 
sant sight. But beyond that field was a pleasanter 
sight for me. It was a little dell, along which mean- 
dered a quiet stream, as in years gone by ; so quiet 
that the softly gliding water gave not so much as an 
answering sigh to the wooing zephyrs that came down 
and kissed its glassy surface. How many a basket of 
blackberries — large, sweet, and luscious — had this 
spot yielded me ; and there were the thick, tangled 
bushes still, loaded with fruit as when I was a child. 
So little change had taken place, that it seemed as if a 
month had not intervened since, a merry-hearted little 
girl, I was here with my playmates. 

Nothing has ever carried me back so realisingly to 
life's early spring-time as that visit to the shady dell, 
in and around which the blackberry bushes grew so 
thick that a rabbit could hardly make his way between 
them. And when I left the spot with a basket of 
fruit, scratched hands, and dress torn in a dozen places, 
my heart was full off old emotions — I was, in fact, a 
child again. — Anne Wilmot. 
» 

The Courrter de la Drome et VArdeche relates the 
following anecdote : — " Last year a female swallow, 
which had its nest in the Ardeche, was killed while 
defending its nest and brood from the attack of some 
sparrows. The male arrived the moment when some 
of its young were thrown out of the nest. He im- 
mediately attacked the assailants, and put them to 
flight, alter which he picked up his young ones and 
replaced them in the nest, where, during the remain- 
der of the season, he carefully attended to their 
wants until they were able to fly and provide for them- 
selves. The inhabitants of the house, who witnessed 
this interesting incident, one day caught the old 
bird, and placed a small bit of scarlet ribbon round his 
neck, in order that they might recognise it if it should 
come back. This year it has again returned to its old 
nest, but it has chosen no mate, lives quite alone, and 
appears to avoid the company of any other birds." 



Mb. Editor— Dear Sir: In your beautiful and highly interesting 
- Journal" of July 30th, I read a verse of poetry which has haunted my 
memory ever since. It seemed like a mint echo of the deep tones of 
some much-loved voice, which, once heard, could never pass away. 
I pondered and pondered to recall when and where I had seen the 
lines before, and at length was rewarded by discovering among my 
most cherished "temps" the following beautiful lines, written by 
Mrs. Abdy, and of which the verse you published is the conclusion. 
Yours, fee., Cabouhb. 

THE DAUGHTER'S REQUEST. 
My father, thou hast not the tale denied— 
N They say that ere noon to-morrow. 
Thou wilt bring back a radiant and smiling bride 

To our lonely house of sorrow. 
I should wish thee joy of thy coming blias, 

But tears are my words suppressing ; 
I think on my mother's dying kiss. 
And my mother's parting blessing. 

Yet to-morrow I hope to hide my care,— 

I will still my bosom's beating. 
And strive to give to thy chosen fair, 

A kind and courteous greeting. 
She wiU heed me not, in the joyous pride 

Of her pomp, and friends, and beauty 
Ah ! little need has a new-made bride 

Of a daughter's quiet duty. 

Thou gavest her costly gems, they say, 
When thy heart first fondly sought her ; 

Dear father, one nuptial gift, I pray, 
Bestow on tby weeping daughter. 

My eye, even now, on the treasure falls, 
I covet and ask no other ; 

It has hung for years on our modern walls— 
' lis the portrait of my mother. 

To-morrow, when all is in festal guise, 

And the guests our rooms are filling, 
The calm meek gaze of those hazel eyes 

Might thy soul with grief be thrilling. 
And a gloom on thy marriage banquet east, 

Sad thoughts of their owner giving. 
For a fleeting twelvemonth scarce has past, 

Since she mingled with the living. 

If thy bride should weary or offend, 

That portrait may waken feelings 
Of the love of thy fond departed friend, 

And its sweet and kind revealing ; 
Of her mind's commanding force, unchecked 

By feeble or selfish weakness. 
Of her speech, where dazzling intellect 

Was softened by Christian meekness. 

Then, father, grant that at once to night, 

Ere the bridal crowd's intrusion. 
I remove this portrait from thy sight 

In my chamber's still seclusion ; 
tt will nerve me to-morrow's dawn to bear, 

It will beam on me protection, 
When I ask of heaven, in my faltering prayer, 

To hallow the new connection. 

Thou wilt waken, father, in pride and glee, 

To renew the ties late broken, 
But nought upon earth remains to me 

Save this sad and silent token. 
The husband's tears may be few and brief, 

He may woo and win another ; 
But the daughter clings in unchanging grief 

To the image of her mother. 
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Smile again : that look of sadness 

Ne'er should cloud thv beauteous face, 
Love's sweet light, the light of gladness. 

There should find its resting-place. 
Let those eyes, that late were beaming 

Gorgeously in beauty bright, 
Shine upon me with their gleaming, 

Soul-enthralling, lustrous light. 



Turn those radiant orbs upon me, 

Let them shed their brightest ray, 
For thy smiles, when I am from thee. 

Memories are, both night and day. 
Then once more let joy and pleasure 

Banish every thought of pain. 
Each fond look to me 's a treasure, 

Smile, then, dearest, smile again. 



SONNET TO SUMMER. 

BY JOHIf O. SAZB. 

O balmy, breezy, beauteous, bounteous summer ! 
To men and women, little girls and boys, 
To birds and beasts, thou bringest many joys, 

And art indeed a truly welcome comer ! 

Now stroll in pastures green, fat sheep and cow*. 
Now vernal blades prepare for autumn sheaves 
And woods (tho' stationary) take their leaves, 

And all politely make their prettiest boughs ! 

Now the blithe farmer in the early morn 
With sturdy step strides o'er the fallow field. 
And plants, in hope that tho' a while concealed. 

The grateful harvest may " confess the corn ;" 

And so return him from the fruitful mould, 

His gift augmented by a hundred' Ibid ! 
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Wi have selected for illustration this week one of 
the most beautiful morning robes that it has been our 
good fortune to see anywhere. It is taken from the 
original article, and designed in the dress-making and 
embroidery rooms of M 'Curie, Haskell & Co., 629 
Broadway, a house celebrated for a tasteful adaptation 
of fashions, which they import every steamer from 
France, and modify with the most perfect skill to oui 
American habits and climate. 

The morning robe we illustrate is composed of white 
cashmere, embroidered in a rose pattern of golden silk r 
and girded at the waist with a cord and tastel of the 
same color. The front breadths are shaped to the 
figure, and flow in a graceful sweep from the shoulder* 
to the feet. It is confined over the bust with loops and 
buttons of gold colored silk, and flowing downward 
open from the waist, reveals a lining of delicate corn 
colored silk, and under that a skirt deeply edged with 
embroidery, and garnished up the front with succes- 
sive rows of scalloped embroidery, braided with inser- 
tion. A wreath of embroidery encircles the flowing 
sleeves of the robe and the narrow collar, which 
fastens at the throat. Undersleeves, embroidered to 
match the skirt, and slippers of blue kid, frilled with 
narrow ribbon, and embroidered with gold, complete 
this most elegant morning toilet. 

Slippers. 

To complete the morning costume just described, we 
have selected a group of slippers from the establish- 
ment of E. A. Brooks, 575 Broadway, and 150 Fulton 
street. 

The slipper on the left is of green kid, stamped 
in gold, lined with crimson silk, and edged with a de- 
licate quilling of narrow green ribbon. This style of 
slipper is imported from Vienna, but we have seen the 
material manufactured in the greatest perfection in a 
small village of Russia, about half way between St. 
Petersburg and Moscow, and it is probable that the 
beautifully stamped kid from which these slippers are 
made came from that remote district. 

The right hand slipper is of white satin, ornamented 
with a large, flat rosette, which spreads richly down 
almost to the delicately rounded point. The engrav- 
ing gives a good idea of both the morning and evening 
slipper ; but, in order to judge of their exquisite finish, 
our readers should examine the originals, at Mr. 
Brooks's splendid establishments in Fulton street and 
Broadway. ' 



Almost every gentleman who does me the honor to 
hear me, will remember that the very greatest charac- 
ter which he has seen in the course of his life, and the 
person to whom he has looked up with the greatest 
wonder and reverence, was the head boy at his school. 
The schoolmaster himself hardly inspires such an awe. 
The head boy construes as well as the schoolmaster 
himself. When he begins to speak the hall is hushed, 
and every little boy listens. He writes off copies of 
Latin verses as melodiously as Virgil. He is good- 
natured, and, his own master-piece achieved, pours 
out other copies of verses for other boys with astonish- 
ing ease and fluency ; the idle ones only trembling lest 
they should be discovered in giving in their exercises, 
and whipped because their poems were too good. I 
have seen great men in my time, but never such a 
great one as that head boy of my childhood : we all 
thought he must be Prime Minister, and I was disap- 
pointed, on meetin Ahim in after life, to find he was no 
more than six feet high. — Thackeray. 



A good conscience and a good temper are intimately 

connected. 

♦ 

Those that throw away their virtue must not expect 
to save their reputation. 








VOtG T.XL 



MORNING 1011. 



From an Original Design, expressly for the New York Journal, by Voight. 




SLIPPERS. 

Drawn by Voigt. Engraved by Van Vranken. 



The Oppbrino op Good Dxeds. — We celebrate no- 
bler obsequies to thdse we love, by drying the tears of 
others, than by shedding our own; and the fairest 
funeral wreath we can hang on the tomb is not so fair 
as a fruit-offering of good deeds. — Jean Paul Richter. 
♦ 

Test op Friendship. — One of the surest evidences 
of friendship that an individual can display to another, 
is telling him gently of a fault. If any other can 
excel it, it is listening to such'a disclosure with grati- 
tude, and amending the error. 



Snkrirs. — The most insignificant people are the 
most apt to sneer at others. They are safe from re- 
prisals, and have no hope of rising in their own esteem 
but by lowering their neighbors . The severest critics are 
always those who have either never attempted, or who 
have failed in original composition. 

If sin be harbored in the house, the curse awaits at 
the door. _ 

He is little worth whose promises are nothing worth. 
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Contributed to the New York Journal. 
MY FATHER. 

Fathkb, dear Father, my heart longs to pay 

One debt of the truest affociion to thee. 
Whose life, from the hour of my birth, 'till to day, 

Hath proved one long *• lesson of lore" unto me. 

Protection in infancy's weak helpless days, 
My childhood's loved playmate ; still prompt to defend, 

Reluctant to censure, yet lavish of praise, 
My youth's dearest counsellor, guardian, friend ! 

No coldness or sternness from thee ever met 
My eager impulses, warm, loving, and true ; 

No hot tears of anguish my eyelids e'er wet 
For friendship withheld, which my heart fancied due. 

And what though thine earlier manhood hath past ? 

Old Time hath imprinted some marks on thy brow ; 
Yet, steadiest and true to thy trust 'till the last ; 

As thou lovedst me then, so thou loveat me now. 

Alas ! dearest Father, I cannot repay 
One tithe of the love thou hast lavished on me, 

For years in their flight mark thee threescore to-day, 
And a whole life were short for my duty to thee. 

But yet, welling up from the depths of my heart, 
Is one prayer too holy fbr hope to resign ; 

It is, that e'er God oalleth me to depart, 
As thine eyes watched my dawn, so may I thy decline. 

Yet may long years of happiness here, intervene 

E'er " the loved ones at home" are by death torn apart 
God reward thee, my Father, fbr all thou hast been, 
God bless thee for ever, for all that thou art. 

C. 
♦ 

INEZ. 

BT T. BUCHANAN RSID. 



hidden village, fringed around with hazel 
t dreaming, half asleep and half awake, 
e sweet quiet for the happy quiet's sake,) 



Down behind the hidden village, fringed around with hazel brake, 
( Like a holy hermit <T 

One who loveth the sweet qai« ,.,., _. tr 

ltozing, murmuring in its visions, lay the heaven-enamoured lake. 

And within a dell, where shadows through the brightest days abide, 
Like the silvery swimming gossamer br breezes scattered wide, 
Fell a shining skein of water that ran down the lakelet's side, 
As within the brain by beauty lulled, a pleasant thought may glide. 

When the sinking sun of August, growing large in the decline, 
Shot his arrows long and golden through the maple and the pine ; 
And the russet-thrush fled singing from the alder to the vine, 
While the cat-bird in the hazel gave its melancholy whine ; 

And the little squirrel chattered, peering round the hickory bole, 
And, a-sudden like a meteor, gleamed along the oriole ,*— 
There I walked beside fair Inez, and her gentle beauty stole 
Like the scene athwart my senses, like the sunshine through my soul. 

And her fairy feet that pressed the leaves, a pleasant music made, 
And they dimpled the sweet beds of moss with blossoms thick 

inlaid :- 
There I told her old romances, and with love's sweet woe we played, 
Till fair Inez' eyes, like evening, held the dew beneath their shade. 

There I wove fbr her love ballads, such as lover only weaves, 
Till she sighed and grieved, as only mild and loving maiden grieves ; 
And to hide her tears she stooped to glean the violets from the leaves, 
As of old sweet Ruth went gleaning^mid the oriental sheaves. 

Down we walked beside the lakelet :— gazing deep into her eye, 
There I told her all my passion 1 With a sudden blush and sigh, 
Turning half away with look askant, she only made reply, 
" How deep within the water glows the happy evening sky." 

Then I asked her if she loved me, and our hands met each in each, 
And the dainty, sighing ripples seemed to listen up the reach ; 
While thus slowly with a hazel wand she wrote alpng the beach. 
" Love, like the sky, lies deepest ere the heart is stirred to speech." 

Thus I gained the love of Inez— thus I won her gentle hand ; 
And our paths now lie together, as our footprints on the strand ; 
We have vowed to love each other in the golden morning land, 
When our names from sarth have vanished, like the writing from 
the sand I 



THE DEATH OF CLEOPATRA. 

Cleopatra had tasked her powers of fascination to 
the utmost, and she ' knew that they had failed. She 
penetrated the design of carrying her to Rome, through 
the cold though courteous demeanor by which it was 
veiled, and she sternly resolved to frustrate it. From 
a son of Dolabella, who had conceived a romantic 
passion for her, she heard without surprise that even 
within three days she was to be conveyed away with 
her children, to adorn the conqueror's triumph. She 
formed her plan with secresy and decision. She 
directed her attendants to make ready for the voyage, 
while she only desired permission to pour libations on 
the tomb of Antonius. Octavius, now secure of his 
victim, readily consented. The queen repaired with 
her female companions to the mausoleum. She gave 
orders for a banquet to be served, and in the mean- 
while embraced the dead man's bier, and mingled her 
tears with the wine she poured upon it. She addressed 
her lord in terms of unabated affection, appealed to his 
conviction of her faith and love, and besought him, as 
one having power with the gods of his country, for 
her own gods, she said, had deserted her, not to suffer 
himself to be triumphed over in the person cf a wife 
devoted to him, but to let her die upon his coffin and 
find her sepulchre in his tomb. Sentinels, meanwhile, 
kept guard outside ; a man in peasant's clothes 
approached with a basket on his arm, which, when 



they uncovered and found in it figs of unusual beauty, 
he pressed them to partake of them, and they allowed 
him to carry them in. Soon after, the queen com- 
manded all her attendants to leave her, except her two 
favorite women, Iras and Charmion, and at the same 
time she sent a sealed packet to be delivered to Octa- 
vius. It contained only a brief and passionate request 
to be buried with her lover. His first impulse was to 
rush to the spot and prevent the catastrophe it 
portended : but in the next moment the suspicion of a 
trick to excite his sensibility flashed across him, and 
he contented himself with sending persons to inquire. 
The messengers made all haste, but they arrived too 
late : the tragedy had been acted out, and the curtain 
was falling. Bursting into the tomb, they beheld 
Cleopatra lying dead on a golden couch, in royal 
attire. Of her two women, Iris was dying at her feet, 
and Charmion, with faHing strength, was replacing 
the diadem on her mistress's brow. "Is this well, 
Charmion ?" exclaimed abruptly one of the intruders. 
"It is well," she replied, "and worthy of the 
daughter of kings." And with these words she too 
fell on her face and died. 

The manner of Cleopatra's death was never certainly 
known. It seems that there were no marks of violence 
on her person, nor did any spots break out upon it, 
such as usually betray the action of poison. But the 
experiments she was reported to have made on the 
bites of venomous reptiles were remembered : these 
were coupled with the story of the basket of figs, in* 
which such means of destruction mi^ht easily be con- 
cealed. It was rumored tjiat Octavius employed the 
services of the Psylli, the poison-suckers of the desert, 
to restore his victim to life ; and at last it came to be 
positively affirmed that her arms were found slightly 
punctured, as with the fangs of an asp. This at least 
was the account of the affair which Octavius himself 
allowed to be circulated. When the figure of Cleo- 
patra was afterwards carried in his triumph, she was 
represented reclining on a couch with the asp clinging 
to either arm, and mortal sleep stealing slowly through 
every limb. — Merivale's History of the Romans. 



A SEBMI8H TJT IHDIA. 
# The grey dawn was just removing the friendly veil 
that had hitherto concealed us, the watch-fires of the 
mountaineers were dying out, and we could see the 
savage Cabul dogs of the merchants spring up from 
beside the ashes, before their accursed howl of alarm 
and warning reached our ears. 

The Dooranees now galloped to the front, as if no 
power on earth should prevent them from being first 
in the fray ; and though I succeeded in calling them 
in, and keeping them with the rest of the party, they 
still whirled their guns over their heads, and shouted 
valorously that they would eat up the Nassurs. 

But the Nassurs seemed in no hurry to be eaten, 
and turned out, at the baying of the dogs and the 
shouts of the Dooranees, like a nest of hornets with 
juzails, swords, clubs, and even stones. 

I thought the best chance I had was to make my 
fellows fight, whether they would or no, so led them 
round to the rear of the Nassur camp, and got them 
between it and the hill, under a dropping fire of 
bullets, which did little or no harm ; then beckoning 
with my hand to the Nassurs, I told Kaloo Khan to 
shout to them, in Pushtoo, to surrender, a barefaced 
proposition, to which the Nassurs replied only with a 
handsome volley of both bullets and abuses. " Come 
on," they cried, " come on, you Feringhee dog, and 
don't stand talking about surrender !" In truth, it was 
no time, for the fire was getting thick; so seeing 
nothing else left, I drew my own sword, took a tight 
hold of a chain bridle, given me prophetically by 
Reynell Taylor, struck spurs into Zal, and calling on 
all behind to follow, plunged into the camp. 

The attacking party always has such an advantage, 
that I am quite sure, if our men had followed up, few 
as they were, they might have either seized or killed 
Shahzad; but it shames me. to relate, that out of 
seventy or eighty, not fifteen charged, and scarcely a 
dozen reached the middle of the camp. 

The dozen was composed of Muhommud Alim Khan 
(I think I see him now with this blue and gold shawl 
turban ail knocked about his ears !) Kaloo Khan, and 
Lumsden's JDuffadar of Guides : each backed by a few 
faithful henchmen. The only officer non-inventus was 
the Sikh Russaldars. The melee, therefore, was much 
thicker in our neighborhood, than was at alL pleasant, 



and how we ever got out of it is unaccountable ; but 
we did, after cutting our way from one end to the 
other of the Nassur camp. Somewhere about the 
middle of it a tall ruffian, who I was told afterwards 
was Shahzad's brother, walked deliberately at me with 
his juzail, and sticking it into my stomach, so that the 
muzzle almost pushed me out of my saddle, fired! 
The priming flashed in the pan, and as he drew back 
the juzail I cut him full over the head ; but I might as 
well have hit a cannon-ball ; the sword turned in my 
hand, and the Nassur, without even resetting hi 
turban, commenced re-priming his juzail, an operation 
which I did not stay to see completed. Between 1845 
and 1849 there was no lack of peril on the Punjab 
frontier, and I, like all the rest, had my share ; but I 
have always looked back to the moment when that 
juzail missed fire as the one of all my life when I 
looked death closest in the face. 

"On getting out to the fresh air again I looked 
round, and found myself with two men, one of whom 
was a highwayman I had pardoned a week or ten days 
before. The brave Dooranees and Sikhs might be 
seen circling and curvetting round the circumference 
of the camp, handsomely followed up by the enemy, 
and I was thinking what coarse to pursue when my 
eve fell on the Nassur herd of camels tied down in a 
ring. " Now," said I to the highwayman, " the vic- 
tory is ours after all," and away we both dashed at the 
camels, whose long necks were already bobbing about 
with fright, like geese looking out of a market basket. 
Up they all jumped, and tore themselves free from their 
fastenings ; and I put a lot of them before me, and 
drove them off as if I had all my life been a moss- 
trooper, my friend, the thief, entering heart and sou! 
into the business, and giving them a professional poke 
with his spear, which set them stepping out glori- 
ously. The Nassurs, who were in charge, yelled like 
demons, and one " took up a rock," as Homer would 
have said (a great stone as big as his own head,) and 
hurled it at me with such good aim that it hit me 
below the knee, and would have unhorsed me if that 
excellent villain the highwayman, had not put his 
hand under my shoulder, and tossed me back again 
into the saddle. The heroes outside now joined us, 
and very glad I was to see them, for the whole swarm 
of angry Nassurs were in hot pursuit of their camels. 
The Sikh runaways, at this point, did something to 
make amends ; forming line in the rear behind us, and 
keeping off the Nassurs with their musketry till we 
had pricked the spoil quite out of reach, when they 
galloped up to us, and left the Nassurs puffing in the 
middle of the plain.—- Major Edwards*. 



How a maw pbkls with his hbaD OFF. — It is con- 
sidered on all sides that the body does not feel one 
instant after decapitation ; for the brain being tha seat 
of sensation to the whole frame, through the medium 
of the spinal marrow, every part of the body beneath 
the joint at which the latter may be divided, must be 
deprived of feeling. But it by no means follows that 
the head is deprived of sensation immediately after 
decapitation, nor that it may not retain its conscious- 
ness, and, like the head of the Irish knight, who was 
killed by Saladin in the Holy War, get up and declare 
that it was never cut off by so sweet a scimitar before 
— nor like that of the assassin Legare, swear round .y 
at the executioner for not keeping a keener aXe ; but it 
is quite possible that it may be troubled with very 
serious reflection upon the irrevocability of its fete, 
and the awfulness of its deprivation. In support of 
this unpleasant theory, many facts are adduced, with 
grave vouchers for their authenticity. Among others 
is the unfortunate Queen of Scots, whose lips con- 
tinued to move in prayer for at least a quarter of an 
hour after the executioner had performed his duties. 
Windt states that having put his mouth to the ear of 
a decapitated criminal's head, and called himlry name, 
the eyes turned to the side from whence the voice 
came ; and this fact is attested by Fontenello, Mogore. 
Guillotine, Nauche, and Aldini. On the word murder 
being called, in the case of a criminal executed for that 
crime at Coblentz, the half-closed eyes opened wide 
with an expression of reproach on those who stood 
around. 



It is better to lose a good coat than a good con- 
science. 



The pi 



present state is tl 



he infancy of eternity. 
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M'CUNE, HASKELL 4. (XX, 

629 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

LADIES' FURNISHING BOOHS. 

These Rooms, occupying the whole large and ele- 
gant building, No. 629 Broadway, were opened to the 
public on the 16th. of May, 1853. The objoet of the 
proprietor! it to give liberal employment to needle- 
women of orerr class, while they supply ladies with 
EVERT ARTICLE OF WEARING APPAREL, 
and everything necessary for furnishing the house- 

LINEN AND COTTON OOOD8. 
Parties visiting this establishment, will be waited 
upon by ladue e*cbuwely~ 

The First Department 
comprises every description of ready-made Link* 
and Cotton 8h»ts. 

Ditto LINEN and COTTON PILLOW-CASES, 
TABLE LINEN.NAPKIN8. and TOWELS, 
BLANKETS, COUNTERPANES, fcc., fcc , a 
great variety, for the convenience of those preparing 
for housekeeping, fitting out hotels, ships, steamers, 
fee., fcc. 

The Seeond Department 

is devoted to Ladies' Under Linen. It comprises 
ROBES DE CHAMtfRE, NIGHT DRESSES, 
CHEMISES, DRAWERS, LADIES' JACK- 
ETS: WRAPPERS: SILK, WORSTED 
LINEN, and COTTON UNDER GAR- 
MENTS, fcc, fcc. 
This department is complete, and is arranged with 
a strict observance to taste and the latest fashions. 
GLO V ES.H AN DKERCHIEFS.CHEM1SETTES, 
UNDER-8LEE VES, fcc, fcc, are included. 

The Third Department 

CLOAKS and MANTILLAS. -Every variety of 
CLOAKS, CARDINALS. MANTILLAS, and La- 
dies OVERGARMENTS made to order in the most 
approved French and American styles, with new 
designs, that may be presented or suggest themselvss 
to customers, as their fancy dictates. 

The Fourth and Fifth Departments 

are devoted to Fashionable DRESSMAKING and 
MILLINERY, where a Dress or Bonnet can be 
completed in the latest Parisian style in twenty-four 
houis. 

Besides an EMBROIDERY Room, there are de- 
partments for Boys', Misses', and Infants' Clothing, 
where complete outfits can at any moment be ob- 
tained. Materials purchased elsewhere wtU be 
promptly made «j>,and we will complete an entire 
wardrobe in from twenty-four to forty-eight hours. 

In each department articles are sold singly or in 
dozens to City or Country Merchants. 

FRANCONI'S HIPPODROME. 

PRODUCTION OF VERSAILLES IN 1664, the 
most gorgeous and astounding spectacle ever 
produced in America. 
sxohth wekk in ajmsrica of 
FRANCONI'S COLOSSAL HIPPODROME, 
With all its mm/mated epUndors, 
Daring Chariot Races, Modern Field Sports, and 
other exciting Chase, and the Tilting Ground, at 
MADISON SQUARE, 
ON EVERY AFTERNOON AND EYENJNO 
Will be performed the new grand historical specta- 
cle, arranged and composed from the French of 
Moliere, being an exact representation of the 

Famous Fetes given by Louis XIV., in 1664, 
before Three Queens, 

In point of magnificence, in effects, machinery 
trappings, dresses, appointments and paraphernalia 
it is destined to create unparalleled wonder and ex- 
citement. It is, without any exception, the finest 
display of beauty, grandeur and fascination, the peo- 
ple of America have ever witnessed. Among the 
distinguished features are the 
PLEASURES OP the ENCHANTED ISLAND, 
n i which the opening of the Magic Rock will de- 
velop the fairy movements of the 

CORPS DE BALLET, 

Composed of over one hundred and fifty Ladies. 

In the grand Triumphal Procession, in which the 
entire stud, company, and vast resources of the es- 
tablishment will participate, 

THE RENOWNED FLORAL CAR, 
built and used by Franconi, at his Hippodrome, at 
Paris, will be produced. This beautiful moving 
temple was constructed at an immense expenses 
and is, without doubt, the finest aifair ever exhibit- 
ed—the adorning groups being composed of young 
ladies disposed by nidden and intricate machinery 
in the most novel and graceful positions, aerial sus- 
pensions and revolutions, forming the most wonder- 
ful, classical, end mechanical exhibition ever pre- 
sented in the world, realising apparent impossibili- 
ties, the whole decked with all the appurtenances 
thai art or thought can devise to adorn or create 
wonder. 

PRICES OF ADMISSION TO THE WHOLE. 

Boxes 30 Cents. 

Pit 25 Cents 

Reserved Seats SI 

Season Tickets $50 

Doors open at 3 and 7 P. M. Performances com- 
mence at 2fe and 8 o'clock. 

Performances will be given every afternoon and 
evening, those of the afternoon being equal in every 
respect to those of the evening. Children under ten 
years of age will be admitted for half price to the 
reserved seats and boxes, at each performance. 

Tickets can be secured at the following places :— 
Western Hotel, Astor House, Lovejoy's, and Dod- 
worth's music store. 

W. H. TINSON, 

BOOK AND JOB PRINTER, 
22 SPRUCE STREET, N. Y. 



TREMENDOUS BARGAIN'S 

AT the 
CELEBRATED LARGE8T AND CHEAPEST 

CARPET ESTABLISHMENT 

IN THE UNITED STATES. 

No. 99 Bowery, 

HIRAM ANDERSON. 

EIGHT SPACIOUS SALES ROOMS. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 

Sales Room, Ho. 1, 

Contains the most extensive, fashionable, and hand- 
some assortment of Hare's celebrated English and 
American FLOOR OIL CLOTHS, of the newest 
st vie, satin finish-marble, Italian, Fresco, and Scroll 
Paintings, ever affored in this city, from 3s. (d. to $1 
the squars yard of 1 to 8 yards wide. 

Sales Room, Ho. 2, 

There are two hundred and fifty pieces of the 
choicest, most beautiful, and desirable patterns of 
Eu«li&hand American INGRAIN CARPETING, 
at unparalleled low prices, from five shillings to six 
(•hillings and six pence per yard. Manuaiactured 
for our city salsa 

Sales Room, Ho. 8, 

Contains three hundred pieces of English and Ame- 
rican Imperial THREE PLY CARPETING, of 
magnificent scroll and Gothic figures, imported 
and manufactured to order, some of which cannot 
be found at any other establishment in the United 
Statea _ 

Sales Room, Ho. 4, 

gontainsone hundred and fifty pieces of fine IN- 
RAIN CARPETING, of splendid new patterns, 
at astonishing low prices, 2s., 3s. Sd., 3s., 3s. *L, and 

Sales Room, Ho. 5, 

Displays a wondsrful variety of ENGLISH DRUG- 
GETS, of 4 yards wide. Also 3,000 yds. of Druggets, 
of fc, 2, and 3 yards wide, at 3s., 3s. 6d.,and 4a, 3*. 



Axminater HEARTH RUGS, and 1,000 TUFTED 
RUGS at 80s. each. 

Sales Room, Ho. 6, 

Is fully stocked with every variety of Striped and 
Figrr id STAIR and HALL CARPETING, at 2s., 
2s bd , 3s. to 6s psr yard. Also, English Tapestry. 
Brussels, and Velvet Stair Carpet at 7s., la, 9s., and 

Sales Room, Ho. 7, 

Royal Vslvet, Axminster, Tapestry, and Brussels 
Carpeting, imported from the celebrated English 
manufactories of John Crossly fc Son, and Hender- 
son's, expressly for our city trade. 

Also, Mosaic Carpets of one entire piece, the size 
16 feet by 21, and 13 feet 8 inches by 17 feet, worth 
Sfio. 

Bales Room, Ho. 8, 

Are the PATENT TAPESTRY INGRAIN CAR- 
PETS, exhibited at the World's Fair, and to be exhi- 
bited at the N ew York Crystal Palace. 

Also, Window Shades, at 6s, to., 12s., 20s, to $10 per 
pair ; Table and Piano Covers, Plated and Brass Stair 
Rods, English Sheepskin, Adelaide, and Tufted Par- 
lor Door Mats. 

Also, White and Checked Matting, 4-4, 5-4, and 
C-4, and Cocoa Matting. All the above goods will 
be sold 20 per cent, less than any other establishment 
in the United States. 

HIRAM ANDERSON, 99 Bowery. 

NB— Families and Merchants visiting the great 
metropolis, will find it much to their advantage to 
examine this enormous stock. . 



1,000 BOOK AGEHT8 WANTED. 
INTELLIGENT AND INDU8TRIOU8 MEN 

1 wanted in every part of the United States to en- 
gage in the sale of the best sssortment of 
ILLUSTRATED POPULAR AND USEFUL 
BOOK8 
published in the country. 

Men of good address, having a email capital of 
from $33 to $100, can do well by engaging in this 
business, as the inducements sffered are of the most 
liberal character. 
Far farther particulars, sddress (post paid), 
ROBERT SEARS, PUBUSHEK, 

1S1 William street, New York. 



NEW YORK TYPE F0UNDBY 

AND 

PRINTERS' WAREHOUSE 

(ESTABLISHED IN 1823), 

NO. 29 SPRUCE STREET, 

(Four doors below William street). 
The Subscribers are prepared to furnish their well- 
known and superior Book and Newspaper Types, in 
fouls from M to 2000 lbs. 

ALSO, 

Ornamental, Greek, Hebrew, Music. 

ORNAMENTS, BRASS RULES, fee, 
Manufactured under their own supervision, of metal 
eqoal to any in the country, and finished in the most 
accurate manner. They also furnish 

Presses, Chases, Composing Sticks, Stands, 

GALLEYS. CASES, FURNITURE, fcc, 
METAL AND WOOD TYPES, 
from all the different foundries, and every article re- 
quired in a Printing Oifice, at the lowest prices, foi 
cash or approved paper. 

Old Type receired at nine cents per pound, in ex- 
change wmew. 

CORTLEYOU & GIFFIHG. 

fST The type from which this paper is printed is 
from the above Foundry. 



WASHINGTON COUNTY 

MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 

AT GRANVILLE, WASHINGTON CO., N. Y. 



This old and responsible Company, having paid Losses 

AMOUNTING TO 0VEB 200,000 DOLLABS, 

Within the last two years, continues to take Risks on the safest kind of Farm and unoxposed Villsge 
Property at rates, as low as any safe Company in the United States. 

This Company has always paid its losses honorably and promptly. 

Any information as regards the standing and situation of the Company will be cheerfully furnished on 
application by Post or otherwise to the Secretary at Granville, N. Y. 

Applications for Insurance or Renewals may be made through the several Agencies already located in 
various parts of the Union, or by direct communication with the office. 

HON 80LOMON S. COWEN, President. 
CARLTON A. MUNGER, Treasurer. 
H, NEWCOMB GRAVES, Otnernl Agent^ 
ARCH. BISHOP, Secretary. 



DEWITT & DAVENPORT, 

BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS, AND DEALERS IN CHEAP PUBLICATIONS, 

160 ft 163 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 

Hats made such arrangements in Europe as to insure, in advancejthe works of the most popular 
authors, which they will bring out here in the shortest possible time. They have also in press, and will 
speedily publish, several works by well known American authors. They receive, as soon as issued, all 
the books of the most extensive Publishing Houses in the United States, which they will supply at the 
lowest prices. * 

Our Catalogue embraces some of the most popular Standard Works ; while in the department of Fic- 
tion, we can ofler the most attractive variety, from the pens of such writers as Miss Sinclair, Mrs. 
Moodie, Dumas, Dickens, Ainsworth, Blanchard, Mayne Reid, Richardson, Foster, and most of the 
popular authors of the day. . . 

AGENTS, BOOKSELLERS; CANVASSERS, Ac., will find it to their advantage to sendusthei. 
orders, as they will be filled with promptness and dispatch, and as low as any other bouse. 

"CHARLES" SCatlBNER, NEW YORKr 

HAS IN PRESS AND WILL PUBLISH IN AUGUST. 
THE BRIDE OF 0MBERG. 

By MADAME CARLEN. 
Translated from the original Swedish by ELBERT PERCE and A. L. KRAUSE. 1 voL, 12mo., 

A HISTORY OF THE SECOHD WAR WITH EHGLAHD. 
By J. T. HEADLEY. 3 vols. Illustrated. 

THE CITY OF THE SEA; 

OB, 

VENICE, FROM HER FALL IN 1797 TO HER RISE IN 1M8. 

By EDMUND FLAOG, late Consul of the United 8tstes st the Port of Venice. 

2 vols., I2ma Illustrated. 

THE PARISH SKETCH BOOK. 
By REV. F. W. 8HELTON, author of " Rector of St. Bardolph V 1 toL, 12mo. 

UP COUNTRY LETTERS. 
ByF.W.SHELTON. In one vol. Elegantly Illustrated. 



BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 



HOME LIFE IN GERMANY: A Picture 

of the Social Life, Modes ot Thought, Habits, 
Style of Living, fcc. , of the Germans. By C. L. 
Brace. 1 vol. lima, $1 2* 

A SUMMER CRUISE IN THE MEDITER- 

RAWEAN ON SoARO AN AMERICAN 
FRIGATE. By N. P. Willis. 1 voL, Uttno. 

AJCEEICAN GAME IN ITS SEASONS. 

By Henry W. Herbert, author of " Captains of 
the Old World. " I voU 12mo.. $125, 

THE RECTOR OF ST. BARDQLPH'8; or. 

Superannuated. By F. W. Shelton, A.M., 
author of* Salander and the Dragon." l vol., 

HEAOT' HISTOSIEfl AND LTFB PIC- 
TURES. By T. S. Arthur. 1 veL,12mu.,» 



THE EVENING BOOK; or, Fireside Talk 

on Morals and Manners, with Sketches of 
Western Life. By Mrs. C. M. Kirkland. 
1 vol., l2mo. Price reduced tof l 25. 
ROBIN HOOD AND CAPTAIN KTDD: An 

Historical Account of these noted Characters. 
By Hon. W. W. Campbell. 1 vol., 12mo.,75 
ce nts. ^^^^^^ 

THE TRANSLATORS REVIVED: A Bio- 
graphical Memoir of the Authors of the Eng- 
• Lsh Version of the Holy Bible. By the Rev. 
A. W. McClure. 1 vol., 12mo., 75 cents. 

ONE YEAR: A Tale of Wedlock. By 

Emilie F. Carlen. Translated from the ori- 
ginal Swedish. By Elbert Perce and A. L. 
lCrause. 1 vol . . 12mo., 30 and 75 cents. 

THE OLD MAR'S BRlbE. By T. 8. Arthur. 

1 voL 12mo., 75 cents. 



M. W. DODDe Publisher and Booksellers 

CORNER CITY HALL SQUARE AND SPRUCE STREET, 

HAS IN PRESS, 

THE BUSINESS OF LIFE. 

By CATHARINE SINCLAIR, Author of "Beatrice," "Journey of Life," fcc. 

THE WAY OF PEACE.' 

By Rev. HENRY A. ROWLAND, Author of the * 4 Path of Life," fcc. 



LATELY ISSUED. 
THE YOUNG LADY'S GUIDE 

To the Harmonious Development of Character. By H ARTET NEWCOMB. By far the best thing Of 

the kind in print. 



WASHINGTON CIRCUS, 

Corner of Thirty-ninth Street and Sixth Avenue. 

Maim. Moons It Thompson, Proprietors. 

Colonel AlvaH Mann, Manager. 

This new and elegant place of Amusement is 
open for the season. The Company of Equestrians. 
Gymnasts, fcc., is unequalled by any in the United 
States. 

MADAME TOURNAIRE, 

MB THE ANTONiO FAMILY, 

And other Renowned Performers, 
Appear every AFTERNOON and EVENING. 
Admission to all parts of the house — 25 Cents. 



W. H. BUSTEED'S 

CHEAP 

BOOK, JOB, AND CARD 

PRINTING OFFICE, 

- N08. 7o fc 77 NA8SAU STREET, 
In the Rear Building, 4th Story, 

BETWEEN FULTON AND JOHN STREETS, 

NEW YORK. jyl63m 
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FAGETIX. 

This Hot Weather. — In Leigh Hunt's 
Indicator we find the following pleasant sally, 
descriptive of a hot day in England : " Now 
a fellow who finds he has three miles further 
to go in a pair of tight shoes, is in a pretty 
situation. Now the apothecary's apprentice, 
with a bitterness beyond aloes, thinks of the 
pond he used to bathe in at school. Now 
the lounger, who cannot resist riding his new 
horse, feels his boots burn him. Now, jock- 
eys, walking in great coats to lose flesh, 
curse inwardly. Now five fat people in a 
stage coach hate the sixth fat one who is 
coming in, and think he has no right to be 
so large! Now bakers look vicious, and 
cooks are aggravated." 

"Did you ever go to a military ball 1" 
asked a lisping maid the other night of an 
old veteran of Jackson's army of '15. 

" No, my dear," growled the soldier ; " in 
those days I had a military ball come to me, 
and what 'dye think \ it took my leg off." 

At the mention of the word " leg," the 
belle fainted, of course. 

"Now go to meeting, dear," said Mrs. 
Partington, as Isaac stood smoothing his hair 
preparatory to going out on Sunday. He 
looked down at his new shoes, and a thought 
of the green fields made him sigh. A fish- 
ing-line hung out of one pocket, which Mrs. 
Partington didn't see. " Where shall I go 
to!" asked Ike. Since the old ladv had 
given up her seat in the Old North church, 
she had no stated place of worship. " Go," 
replied she sublimely, as she pulled down 
his jacket behind, " go any where's where 
the gospel is dispensed with." Such liber- 
ality is rare. Bigotry finds no place in her 
composition, and the truth, in her view, 
throws its light into every apartment of the 
Christian edifice, like an oysterman's. chan- 
delier into his many booths. The simile is 
not the very best, but the best to be had at 
present. 




The only sketch he finds on his 
canvass the next morning 




HOW MB. T. SQTJABE PREPARED HIB FKTUBE TOR THE ACADEMY. 
Number H. 




Various matters are discussed ; 




But the result is not satisfactory. 





But suddenly remembering the Aca- 
demy is on the point of opening, i 



A trader in Wisconsin married off his 
eleven daughters in six months, A neigh- 
bor of his, having several single' daughter*, 
called upon him to obtain the secret \ when 
the latter informed him he had made it a rale, 
after a young man had paid attention to 
one of his girls a fortnight, to call upon him 
with a revolver, and request him to choose 
between death and matrimony. " You can 
imagine," continued he, " which of the two 
they preferred." 

The Dutchman inquires^-IT steamships 
are used in navigating the •• sea of troubles \ " 
If it is owing to the rate of interment being 
cheap that so many are " buried in oblivion ?" 
If ships " in stays " are subject to " tight 
lacing ? " Whether the sun shone during the 
•• dark ages V Whether the " tale " which 
the ghost of Hamlet's father could unfold, 
was " founded on ictV The elevation of 
the "pinnacle of fa ne " above the ocean 1 
If hydropathic treatment would be likely to 
cure the '* eruptions " of Mount ^Etna ? 

A NOBLEMAN of Gascony (for all Gascons 
are noblemen) complaining that his pumps 
did not last long enough, the humble shoe- 
maker asked him of what stuff his lordship 
would like to have them made. " Make the 
vamp," said he, " of the throat of a choris- 
ter; the quarter, of the skin of a wolf's 
neck ; and the sole, of a woman's tongue." 
The astounded Crispin made bold with a 
second question in the shape of a timid and 
hesitating " Powrquai ?" «♦ Why, you block- 
head," replied the wag, " because the first 
never admits water ; the second, because it 
never bends on either side ; and the last, be- 
cause, though always in motion, it never 
wears out. 

The loss of a friend is like that of a limb. 
Time may heal the anguish of the wound, 
but the loss cannot be repaired. 

A Guardsman's Confession (overheard at 
Chobham). — " On my word there's no great- 
er Bpre in the world than your military 
Drill !" 





Being indignantly rejected, He takes a walk in the coun- 
try, and meditates. 



He hastens home 



To work!!! 



A fellow coming from the Alleghanies to New- 
York, in the winter, was asked whether it was as cold 
there as- in the city. He had probably been at some 
march of intellect school, for he glanced at the ther- 
mometer. " Horribly cold," said he, " for they have 
no thermometer there, and, of course, it gets just as 
cold as it pleases." 

Temper. — The high-tempered are generally highly 

S'fted. They are spirited, plausible, sagacious, intel- 
ctual, and need only the best of gifts — modesty, pa- 
tience, and self-control. Not that their light should burn 
faintly and feebly Eke the taper, but that they should 
not go off with the explosive brilliancy of the rocket. 



A gentleman standing in Park Row the other day, 
expressed his apprehension in view of the threatened 
war in Europe, because the "Rass" was so fast 
taking possession of our streets. 

There is a store up town announced as a " Hydro- 
pathic Provision Store." We suppose the stock in 
trade must be a supply of cold water. 

Garrick, in the early part of hii life, performed 
Ranger with such uncommon spirit, and looked the 
part so well, that a young lady of fortune fell in love 
with him. Her friends finding it in vain to reason with 
her, took her to see him in Scrub. Ths contemptible 
appearance he made in that part wrought a perfect cure. 



The best joke we have heard in a long time, was 
cracked by a village preacher. He was preaching on 
a very sultry day, in a small room, and was much an- 
noyed by those who casually dropped in after the ser- 
vice had commenced, invariably closing the door after 
them. His patience being at length exhausted by the 
extreme oppressiveness of the heat, he vociferated to 
an offender, " Friend, I believe if I was. preaching in 
a bottle, you would put the cork in !" 

A person returning from New York was asked if he 
didn't think some of the new hotels there rather tm^- 
stng edifices 1 He said, " Yes ; but to Ms mind a truly 
imposing spectacle was a mock auction." 



W. H. Tones, 28 Spraoe St., Typ.] 
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He was young, and of singularly prepossessing appear- 
ance, with a countenance full of fire and spirit, and 
blooming with health, and it was easy to see that his 
life had been passed in the country, and in constant 
manly exercise ; for though he managed his horse — 
a powerful bay charger — to perfection, there was 
nothing of the town gallant, or of the soldier, about 
him. His doublet and cloak were of a plain dark ma- 

TWO days after the events last recorded, a horse- j terial, and had seen service ; but they well became his 
man, followed at a respectful distance by a | fine symmetrical figure, as did the buff boots defending 
mounted attendant, took his way up Stamford Hill. | his well-made, vigorous limbs. Better seat in saddle, 



THE STAR CHAMBER; 

AH HISTORICAL ROMAlfCB, 
BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq., 

CHAPTER XIII. 
BOW JOOBI/TIf MOCIfCHKIfSBY ENCOUNTERED A MASKED 
HORSEMAN ON STAMFORD HILL. 



or tighter hand with bridle, no man could possess than 
he ; and his noble steed, which like himself was full of 
courage and ardor, responded to all hie movements, 
and obeyed the slightest indication of his will. His 
arms were rapier and dagger; and his broad-leaved 
hat, ornamented with a black feather, covered the 
luxuriant brown locks that fell in long ringlets over 
hie shoulders. So d hontmir was the young horseman 
in deportment, so graceful in figure, ami so comely in 
look*, that he had excited no little admiration as he 
rode forth at an early hour thai rooming from Bishop- 
gal a Street* and papain 5 under the wide portal in the 
old city walls, speeded to wards the then rural district 
of Shoreditek leaving Old Bedlam and its saddening 
associations on the right, and Finsbiiry Fields, with 
it* garden s t doe-house*, and windmills, on the left. 
At the end of Bishop^ate-Street-^ithout a consider- 
able crowd was collected round a narty of comely 
young milkmaids, who were executing a lively and 
characteristic donee to the accompaniment of a bag- 
pipe and fiddle. Instead of carrying pails as was their 
wont, these milkmaids, who were all very neatly attired, 
hore on their heads a pile of silver plate, borrowed for 
the occasion, arranged like a pyramid, and adorned 
with ribands and flowers. In this way they visited all 
their customers and danced before their doors. A 
pretty usage then observed in the environs of the me- 
tropolis in the month of May. The merry milkmaids 
set up a joyous shout as the youth rode by ; and many 
a bright eye followed his gallant figure till it disap- 
peared. At the Conduit beyond Shoreditch, a pack of 
young girls, who were drawing water, suspended their 
task to look after him ; and so did every buxom 
country lass he encountered, whether seated in tilted 
cart, or on a pillion behind her sturdy sire. To each 
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salutation addressed to him the young roan cordially 
replied, in a voice blithe as his looks ; and in some 
cases, where the greeting was given by an elderly per- 
sonage, or a cap was respectfully doffed to him, he 
uncovered his own proud head, and displayed his 
handsome features yet more fully. 

So much for the master ; now for the man. In his 
own opinion, at least — for he was by no means defi- 
cient in self-conceit — the latter came in for an equal 
share of admiration ; and certes, if impudence could 
help him to win it, he lacked not the recommendation. 
Staring most of the girls out of countenance, he leered 
at some of them so offensively, that their male com- 
panions shook their fists or whips at him, and some- 
times launched a stone at his head. Equally free was 
he in the use of his tongue ; and his jests were so 
scurrilous and so little relished by those to whom 
they were addressed, that it was, perhaps, well for 
him, in some instances, that the speed at which he 
rode soon carried him out of harm's reach. The 
knave was not ill-favored ; being young, supple of 
limb, olive complexioned, black-eyed, saucy, roguish- 
looking, with tumed-up nose, and extremely white 
teeth. He wore no livery, and indeed his attire was 
rather that of a citizen's apprentice than such as 
beseemed a gentleman's lacquey. He was well 
mounted on a stout sorrel horse ; but though the ani- 
mal was tractable enough, and easy in its paces, he 
experienced considerable difficulty in maintaining his 
seat on its back. 

In this way, Jocelyn Mounchensey and Dick Taver- 
ncr (for the reader will have had no difficulty in recog- 
nising the pair) arrived at Stamford Hill ; and the for- 
mer, drawing in the rein, proceeded slowly up the 
gentle ascent. 

It was one of those delicious spring mornings, when 
all nature seems to rejoice ; when the newly-opened 
leaves are greenest and freshest; when the lark 
springs blithest from the verdant mead, and soars 
nearest heaven ; when a thousand other feathered 
choristers warble forth their notes in copse and hedge ; 
when the rooks caw mellowly near their nests in the 
lofty trees ; when gentle showers, having fallen over- 
night, have kindly prepared the earth for the morrow's 
genial warmth and sunshine ; when that sunshine, 
each moment, calls some new object into life and 
beauty ; when all you look upon is pleasant to the 
eve, all you listen to is delightful to the ear; — in 
short, it was one of those exquisite mornings, only to 
be met with in the merry month of May, and only to 
be experienced in full perfection in Merry England. 

Arrived at the summit of the hill, commanding such 
extensively charming views, Jocelyn halted and looked 
back with wonder at the vast and populous city he 
had just quitted, now spread out before him in all its 
splendor and beauty. In his eyes it seemed already 
over-grown, though it had not attained a tithe of its 
present proportions ; but he could only judge accord- 
ing to his opportunity, and was unable to foresee its 
future magnitude. But if London has waxed in size, 
wealth, and population during the last two centuries 
and a-half, it has lost nearly all the peculiar features 
of beauty which distinguished it up to that tune, and 
made it so attractive to Jocelyn's eyes. The diversi- 
fied and picturesque architecture of its ancient habita- 
tions, as yet undisturbed by the innovations of the 
Italian and Dutch schools, and brought to full perfec- 
tion in the latter part of the reign of Elizabeth, gave 
the whole city a characteristic and fanciful appearance. 
Old towers, old belfries, old crosses, slender spires 
innumerable, rose up amid a world of quaint gables 
and angular roofs. Story above story sprang those 
curious dwellings ; irregular yet homogeneous ; dear 
to the painter's and the poet's eye ; elaborate in orna- 
ment ; grotesque in design ; well suited to the climate, 
and admirably adapted to the wants and comforts of 
the inhabitants ; picturesque like the age itself, like its 
costume, its manners, its literature. All these charac- 
teristic beauties and peculiarities are now utterly gone. 
All the old picturesque habitations have been devoured 
by fire, and a New City has risen in their stead ; — not 
to compare with the Old City, though — and convey- 
ing no notion whatever of it — any more than you or I, 
worthy reader, in our formal, and, I grieve to say it, 
ill-contrived attire, resemble the picturesque-looking 
denizens of London, clad in doublet, mantle, and 
hose, in the time of James the First. 

Another advantage in those days must not be for- 
gotten. The canopy of smoke overhanging the vast 
Modern Babel, and oftentimes obscuring even the light 



of the sun itself, did not dim the beauties of the 
Ancient City, — sea coal being but little used in com- 
parison with wood, of which there was then abun- 
dance, as at this time in the capital of France. Thus 
the atmosphere was clearer and lighter, and served as 
a finer medium to reveal objects which would now be 
lost at a quarter the distance. 

Fair, sparkling, and clearly defined, then, rose up 
Old London before Jocelyn's gaze. Girded round 
with gray walls, defended by battlements, and 
approached by lofty gates, four of which— to wit, 
Cripplegate, Moor gate, Bishopgatc, and Aldgate — 
were visible from where he stood : it riveted attention 
from its immense congregation of roofs, spires, pinna- 
cles, and vanes, all glittering in the sunshine ; while 
in the midst of all, and pre-eminent above all, towered 
one gigantic pile — the glorious Gothic cathedral. For 
on the east, and beyond the city walls, though sur- 
rounded by its own mural defence, was seen the 
frowning Tower of London — part fortress and part 
prison — a structure never viewed in those days with- 
out terror, being the scene of so many passing trage- 
dies. Looking westward, and rapidly surveying the 
gardens and pleasant suburban villages lying on the 
north of the Strand, the young man's gaze settled for 
a moment on Charing Cross — the elaborately-carved 
memorial to his Queen, Eleanor, erected by Edward 1. 
— and then ranging over the palace of Whitehall and 
its two gates, Westminster Abbey — more beautiful 
without its towers than with them— it became fixed 
upon Westminster Hall ; for there, in one of its cham- 
bers, the ceiling of which was adorned with gilded 
stars, were held the councils of that terrible tribunal 
which had robbed him of his inheritance, and now 
threatened him with deprivation of liberty, and mutila- 
tion of person. A shudder crossed him as he thought 
of the Star-Chamber, and he turned his gaze elsewhere, 
trying to bring the whole glorious city within his ken. 

A splendid view, indeed ! Well might King James 
himself exclaim, when standing, not many years pre- 
viously, on the very spot where Jocelyn now stood, 
and looking upon London for the first time since his 
accession to the throne of England — well might he 
exclaim in rapturous accents, as he gazed on the mag- 
nificence of his capital — " At last the richest jewel in 
a monarch's crown is mine !" 

After satiating himself with this, to him, novel and 
wonderful prospect, Jocelyn began to bestow his atten- 
tion on objects closer at hand, and examined the land- 
scapes on either side of the eminence, which, without 
offering any features of extraordinary beauty, were 
generally pleasing, and exercised a soothing influence 
upon his mind. At that time Stamford Hill was 
crowned with a grove of trees, and its eastern declivity 
was overgrown with brush-wood. The whole country, 
on the Essex side, was more or less marshy, until 
Epping Forest, some three miles off, was reached. 
Through a swampy vale on the left, the river Lea, so 
dear to the angler, took its slow and silent course; 
while through a green valley on the right, flowed the 
New River, then only just opened. Pointing out the 
latter channel to Jocelyn, Dick Taverner, who had 
now come up, informed him that he was present at the 
completion of that important undertaking. And a 
famous sight it was, the apprentice said. The Lord 
Mayor of London, the Aldermen, and the Recorder 
were all present in their robes and gowns to watch 
the flood-gate opened, which was to pour the stream 
that had run from Amwell Head into the great cistern 
near Islington. And this was done amidst deafening 
cheers and the thunder of ordnance. 

"A proud day it was for Sir Hugh Myddleton," 
Dick added ; " and some reward for his perseverance 
through difficulties and disappointments." 

" It is to be hoped the good gentleman has obtained 
more substantial reward than that," Jocelyn replied. 
"He has conferred an inestimable boon upon his 
fellow-citizens, and is entitled to their gratitude for 
it." 

" A 8 to gratitude on the part of the citizens, I can't 
say much for that, sir. And it is not every man that 
meets with his deserts, or we know where our friends 
Sir Giles Mompcsson and Sir Francis Mitchell would 
be. The good cits are content to drink the pure water 
of the New River, without bestowing a thought on 
hitn who has brought it to their doors. Meantime, 
the work has well-nigh beggared Sir Hugh Myddleton, 
and he is likely to obtain little recompense beyond 
what the consciousness of his own beneficent act will 
afford him." 



"Bnt will not the king requite him?" Jocelyn 
asked. 

" The king ha* requited him with a tide,*' Dick re- 
turned. " A title, however, which may be purchased 
at a less price than good Sir Hugh has paid for it, 
now-a-days. But it must be owned, to our sovereign's 
credit, that he did far more than the citizens of 
London would do ; since when they refused to assist 
Master Myddleton (as he then was) in his most use- 
ful work, King James undertook, and bound himself 
by indenture under the great seal, to pay half the 
expenses. Without this, it would probably never 
have been accomplished." 

** I trust it may be profitable to Sir Hugh in the 
end," Jocelyn said ; " and if not, he will reap hie 
reward hereafter." 

" It is not unlikely we may encounter him, as be 
now dwells near Edmonton, and is frequently on the 
road," Dick said; " and if so, I will point him out to 
you. I have some slight acquaintance with him, hav- 
ing often served him in my master's shop in Paul's 
Churchyard. Talking of Edmonton! with your per- 
mission, sir, we will break bur last at the Bell, 4 where 
I am known, and where you will be well served.. The 
host is a jovial fellow and trusty, and may five as in- 
formation which will be useful before we proceed on 
our perilous expedition to Theobalds." - 

" I care not how soon we arrive there," Jocelyn 
cried ; " for the morning has so quickened my appe- 
tite, that the bare idea of the host's good cheer makes 
all delay in attacking it unsupportabke." 

"I am entirely of your opinion, sir," Dick said, 
smacking his lips. " At the Bell at Edmonton we are 
sure of tresh fish from the Lea, fresh eggs Irani die 
farm-yard, and stout ale from the cellar ; and if these 
three things do not constitute a good breakraat, I 
know not what others do. So let us he jogging 
onwards. We have barely two miles- to ride. Five 
minutes to Tottenham ; ten to Edmonton ; 'tis done '." 

It was not however, accomplished quite so soon as 
Dick anticipated. Ere fifty yards were traversed, 
they were brought to a stop by an imlooked-fer inci- 
dent. 

Suddenly emerging from a thick covert of wood, 
which had concealed him front view, a horseman 
planted himself directly in their path ; ordering tbem 
m a loud, authoritative voice, to stand ; and enforcing 
attention to the injunction by levelling a caliver at 
Jocelyn's head. 

The appearance of this personage was as mysterious 
as formidable. The upper part of his features was 
concealed by a black mask. His habiliments were 
sable ; and the color of his powerful steed was sable 
likewise. Boots, cap, cloak, and leather, were all of 
the same dusky hue. His frame was strongly built, 
and besides the caliver he was armed with sword and 
poniard. Altogether, he constituted an unpleasant 
obstacle in the way. 

Dick Taverner was not able to render much assist- 
ance on the occasion. The suddenness with which 
the masked horseman burst forth upon them scared 
his horse ; and the animal becoming unmanageable, 
began to rear, and finally threw its rider to the ground 
— luckily without doing him much damage. 

Meanwhile the horseman, lowering his caliver, thus 
addressed Jocelyn, who, taking him for a robber, was 
prepared to resist the attack. 

" You are mistaken in me, Master Jocelyn Moun- 
chensey," he said ; " I have no design upon your 
purse, I call upon you to surrender yourself my 
prisoner." 

** Never, with life," the young man replied. " In 
spite of your disguise, I recognise you as one of Sir 
Giles Mompesson's myrmidons ; and you may conclude 



* Lest we should be charged with an anachronism, we may men- 
tion that the Bell at Edmonton, immortalized in the story of John 
Gilpin, was in Rood repute in the days we treat of, as will appear from 
the following extract from John Savillc s Tractate entitled, htnw 
James, his Entertainment at 7*heobala's.with kit Welcome to London. 
Havin* described the vast eoneonrsc of people that flocked forth io 
rreet their new Sovereign on his approach to the metropolis, honest 
Jolin says—" After our breakfast at Edmonton at the sign of the B<U y 
we took occasion to note how many would come down in the next 
hoar, so coming up into a chamber next to the street, -where we naicht 
both best see, ana likewise take notice of all passengers, wc calif i\ 
for an hour-glass, and after we had disposed of ourselves who should 
take the number of the horse, and who the foot, we turned the hi ux- 
glaas, which before it was half run out, we could not possibly truly 
number them, they came so exceedingly fast, but there we broke of, 
and made our account of 309 horses, and 137 footmen, which course ' 
com inued that day from four o clock in the morning till three o'clock 
in the afternoon, and the day before also ns the host of thr house told 
us, without intermission. " Besides estabUmhing the existence of % ho 
renowned Bell at this period, the foregoing passage is curious in othur 
respects. ^-^ 
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from our former encounter, whether my resistance 
will be determined or not." 

" You had not escaped on that occasion, but for my 
connivance, Master Jocelyn," the man in the mask re- 
joined. " Now, hear mc. I am willing to befriend 
you on certain conditions ; and, to prows my sincerity, 
I engage yon shall go tree if yon accept them." 

M I do not feel disposed to make any terms with 
yon," Jocelyn said sternly ; " and as to my freedom of 
departure, I will take care that it is not hindered." 

4< I hold a warrant from the Star-Chamber for your 
arrest," said the man in the mask; "and yon will 
vainly offer resistance if I choose to execute it. Let 
this be well understood before I proceed. And now to 
show you the extent of my information concerning 
you, and that I am fully aware of your proceedings, I 
will relate io-yov what you hare done since you fled 
with that rwwand apprentice, whose tricks will 
assuredly bring him to Bridewell, from the Three 
Cranes. Yon were landed at London Bridge, and 
went thence with your companion to the Hose at 
Newingsen Butts, where you lay that night, and 
remained concealed, as you- fancied, during the whole 
of the next day. I say, you fancied your retreat was 
unknown, because I was aware of it, and could have 
seised you had I been so disposed. The next night 
you removed to the Grown in Bishopgate Street, and 
as you did not care 'to return to your, lodgings near 
Saint Botolph's Ghnroh without Aldgate, you privily 
despatched Dick Tavorner to bring your horses from 
the Faicon in Graeeehnrch Street, where you had left 
them, with the foolhardy intention of setting forth this 
morning to Theobalds, to try and obtain an interview 
of the lung." 

" You have spoken the truth," Jocelyn replied in 
amazement; "but if you designed to arrest me, and 
could have done so, why did you defer your purpose 1" 

** Question me not on that point. Some day or 
othor I may satisfy you. Not now. Enough that I 
have conceived a regard for you, and will not harm 
you, unless compelled to do so by self-defence. Nay 
more, I will serve you. . You must not go to Theobalds. 
'Tis a mad scheme, conceived by a hot brain, and will 
bring destruction upon you. If you persist in it, I 
must follow you thither, and prevent greater mis- 
chief." ■ 

44 Follow me, then, if you list," Jocelyn cried ; " for 
go I shall. But be assured I wiU liberate myself from 
you if I can." * 

44 Go, hot-headed boy," the man in the mask re- 
joined, but he then added quickly ; u yet no! — I will 
not deliver you thus to the power of your enemies, 
without a farther effort to save you. Since you are 
resolved to go to Theobalds you must have a protector 
— a protector able to shield you even from Bucking- 
ham, whose enmity you have reason to dread. There 
is only one person who can do this, and that is Count 
Gondomar, the Spanish liegcr-ambas&ador. Luckily, 
he is with the King now. In place of making any 
idle attempts to obtain an interview of his Majesty, or 
forcing yourself unauthorised on the royal presence, 
which will end in your arrest by the Knight Marshal, 
seek out Count Gondomar, and deliver this token to 
him. Tell him your story ; and do what he bids you." 

And as he spoke the man in the mask held forth a 
ring, which Jocelyn took. 

" I intended to make certain conditions with you," 
the mysterious personage pursued, " for the service I 
should render you, but you have thwarted my plans 
by your obstinacy, and I must reserve them to our 
next meeting. For we shall meet again, and that ere 
long ; and then when you tender your thanks for what 
I have now done, I will tell you how to requite the 
obligation." 

44 1 swear to requite it if I can — and as you desire," 4 
Jocelyn cried, struck by the other's manner. 

44 Enough !" the masked personage rejoined. " I 
am satisfied. Proceed on your way, and may good 
fortune attend yoa ! Your destiny is in your own 
hands. Obey Count Gondomar's behests, and he will 
aid you effectually. 

And without a word more, the man in the mask 
struck spurs into his horse's sides, and dashed down 
the hill, at a headlong pace, in the direction of Lon- 
don. 

To be continued in onr next. 



God looks down upon those with an eye of favor 
who sincerely look up to him with an eye of faith. 



BEAUTY. 
Beauty, where Is thy dwelling t Through linitiess space 

'Tis a taie which can ncTcr be told. 
It is found in the lines of Earth's beautiful face, 

In the reins of her beautiful mould ; 
It is found in the deep, it is found in the sky ; 
Where the sea monsters creep, where the stars shine on high. 

Beauty tints the sweet lips of the green-winged flowers, 

I have heard from the gossiping Breeze ; 
For he kisses etch one as he passes their bowers, 

And then whispers his lores to the trees. 
Yon might tell by the breath of that boaster the Rose, 
He last kissed ;— she still blushes wherever he goes. 

Beauty beams in the face of the Sun at his height, 

With a splendor too daaxling for me ; 
'Tis when he would slumber that I lore the sight, 

With his bed on the lip of the sea ; 
When dilated, he gloriously sinks to his rest, 
And his blush is reflected from her hearing breast. 

When the Moon In her majesty paces the heaven, 

Her attendants in white robes the while ; 
When to each as she passes is graciously given 

A glimpse of her siirery smile ; 
And the stars as they peep through the curtains of night, 
All twinkle their lids—what a beautiful sight ! 

And Is Beauty not Harmony t Harmony Rule ? 

Hoes not Rule prove the presence of Might ! 
The fool salts ('tis the heart of a fool) 

* 4 There's no God." 'Tis the fool hath no sight ; 
But the wise can perceive the Omnipotent Soul 
Of a God, moving o'er and pervading the whole. 



TOHNHinros IJT PABIB. 

In Paris there is a public institution for the recep- 
tion of the offspring of parents too poor or too heart- 
less to take care of them. The little foundlings, or 
" Enfans Trouves" as they are termed, are deposited 
by their parents in a box, which is placed in an aper- 
ture of the door of the institution, and revolving on a 
pivot ; the person so depositing it pulls a bell, and the 
basket immediately revolves, and the baby is removed 
and committed to the charge of a nurse. Should there 
be any memoranda accompanying it they are carefully 
preserved, and thus sometimes the parents are enabled 
in after years to recover their children, should they 
feel so disposed ; otherwise they remain unknown, as 
the arrangement of the receptacle is such that the de- 
positor is unseen by the officials of the Institution. 
The following is an amusing account by Sir Francis 
Head of his visit to an establishment which is com- 
mended by the philanthropist, while it is condemned 
by the moralist as offering an inducement to vice : — 

I followed my attendant, who was evidently in a 
very great hurry, into a very large, long apartment, 
called the "Creche." Before me, but rather to the 
left, I saw, as might be expected, the head of a baby 
noddling in the arms of a woman, and walking up to 
her, I found seated with her, on sixteen chairs which 
touched each other, sixteen country-looking women, 
each in a peasant's dress, every one of them with a 
baby's head resting or noddling on her left arm ; and 
the reason of its noddling was, that the whole of the 
rest of its person was swaddled as tight as if it had 
been a portion of the limb of a tree. As several of 
these women appeared to me to be old enough to be 
grandmothers I was not at all astonished at hearing 
several of the infants, as I walked in front of them 
cry ; the noise, however, was altogether greater — the 
chorus infinitely louder — than I could account for, and 
I was alike stunned and astonished by it, when, on 
reaching the end of the line, I saw, to my utter aston- 
ishment, lying in one tray, jammed closer to each other 
than the notes of a pinoforte, in little black-edged 
caps, twelve babies, apparently born at the same 
minute, rather less than a week ago. Such a series of 
brown, red, yellow, pimpled, ugly, little faces I never 
beheld. Every one of them were not only squalling, 
but with every conceivable, as well as inconceivable, 
grimace, were twisting their little lips from one ear 
towards the other, as if all their mouths had been filled 
with rhubarb, jalap, aloes, mustard, — in short, with 
anything out of the jpharmacopo&a of this world but 
what they wanted. There appeared to be no chance 
of their ever becoming quiet ; for one squalled because 
its tiny neighbor on each side squalled, and that set 
them all squalling ; and indeed, when the chorus, like 
a gale of wind, for the reasons explained in Colonel 
Reid's history of hurricanes, to a slight degree occa- 
sionally subsided, their little countanances evinced 



such real discomfort, that if they had no voices, and 
for want of them had made no noise at all, it would 
have been impossible to have helped pitying them. 
Nobody, however, but myself took the slightest notice 
of them. The nurses walked about the room ; the 
sixteen women, leaning their bodies sometimes a little 
backwards, and sometimes a little forwards, seemed to 
be thinking only of lulling to rest their new charge. 
For some time my attendant had been trying to hurry 
me away to what she considered more important 
scenes, but, without attending to her repeated solicita- 
tions, I stood for some minutes riveted to the ground ; 
and afterwards, in turning round to take a last, linger- 
ing, farewell view of the tray-full of babies, I observed, 
pinned at the back of each of their caps, a piece of 
paper, which my attendant told me was the infant's 
number, which, in the register, records the day or 
night and hour at which it was received — but too often 
that is all that is known on earth of its unfortunate 
history. As I was walking through this lofty and 
well-lighted room, the floor of which I was astonished 
to find so polished and so slippery that, even without 
an infant in my arms, I could scarcely keep on my 
legs, I perceived, on looking around me, that I was 
in a little world of babies ; in fact, there were no less 
than one hundred and twenty-five iron cradles full of 
them. In different places I observed several women 
feeding them with flat glass bottles, intended to repre- 
sent their mothers. At the end of the room stood the 
statue of Our Saviour. My attendant now led me into 
a hall full of babies' cradles on one side, and beds for 
matrons on the other. Then to another room, contain- 
ing thirty-eight cradles ; but as soon as, on the thresh- 
old of the door, she informed me they were full of 
infants with all sorts of diseases in their eyes, I 
whisked round, and without giving her my reasons, 
told her I had rather not enter it. I, however, fol- 
lowed her through a long room full of cradles, 
surrounded by blue curtains, within every one of 
which was a sick infant, many afflicted with the 
measles ; and such a variety of little coughings, sneez- 
ings, cryings, and here and there violent squallings, as 
loud as if the child had some cutaneous disorder, and 
they were skinning it, it would be very difficult to 
describe. There were two rows of buildings, which I 
had observed from the windows, and which my attend- 
ant told me were full of great children, whom the 
public are not allowed to see. She, however, with 
evident pride, showed me a large laundry, two stories 
high, and a drying ground ; a farm yard for cows and 
pigs ; some large gardens ; and an establishment of 
thirty yellow 'buses, with a cabriolet on the top, for 
transporting sixteen country nurses at a time (the 
very number I had seen sitting in a row waiting for 
their 'bus), with their sixteen babies, to the various 
termini of the railways on which they were to be 
injected into the country," — Sir F. Head. 
» 
Txmperancb a Divin* Blessing. — As for temper- 
ance, it may range in respect of times from a daily 
moderation of wine to a single annual glass dropped 
into the diet. And as to quantity also, instinct and 
experience are its compass. But, whatever the natu- 
ral regime, the practice of temperance is a divine 
blessing — second only to the use of reason. For tem- 
perance is the whetstone of our faculty of observa- 
tion ; and . the axe of reform, which is to hew away 
for ever at one vice or another, is nowhere so well 
sharpened as on its square and eager sides. Temper- 
ance, again, is the home of the virtues and powers 
which shelter them in their nonage, and which they 
enlarge and furnish in their maturity, until it includes 
the images, pictures, and tastes of them all. Or, 
again, it is the native land of man, as different from 
the beasts — or, to speak without figure, temperance, 
including eating as well as drinking, is the foundation 
of our refinement, as involving constant acts of phy- 
sical judgment or bodily wisdom. Intemperance is 
the devil opposite to this angel — temperance. It dulls 
every sense, burns out passion prematurely, and turns 
the mild light of intelligence, as it flickers towards ex- 
tinction into a horrid reproach against a swinehood 
which is reeling down to disciplines of which total ab- 
stinence is but a shadow. For intemperance fosters 
and aggravates nearly every disease that flesh is heir 
to, and sharpens the power and sting of every sin — 
nay, calls out fresh legions of infernals : the ghastly 
troops of malady and wickedness deploy before it, and 
muster, as on a field-day of death, where excess of 
wine is a prevalent vice among the people. 
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Business Cards. 
METROPOLITAN BOOT AND SHOE EMPORIUM.— It is 
a cause of unfathomable wonder to Mr. E. A. Brooke's envious 
Broadway eotemporaries, that be can afford to sell such good 
articles in the boot and shoe line. Tor ladies, gentlemen, misses 
and masters, at sneh remarkably low prices. The public, how- 
ever, does not stop to inquire They find they can get better 
articles at No. 375 Broadway, than they have been in the habit 
of paying thirty per cent, more far, and they rejoice exceedingly. 
Mr. Brooks keepe his down-town establishment, at No. 150 Ful- 
ton street, well supplied with his excellent manufactures, and 
it la as it ever has been, a great public accommodation. 



CARPETS, MATCHLESS IN DESIGN AND BEAUTY OF 
APPEARANCE.— The most elegsat description of carpets ever 
exhibited in this city can be found at the well-atocked establishment 
of Messrs Peterson fc Humphrey, on the corner of Broadway and 
White street, and we advise all who wish the gratification of purchas- 
ing a beautiful floor coverisfr, obtained at a reasonable rate, to make 
their selections at this establishment. 



GURNET'S DAGUERREOTYPES —The perfection attained by 
Gurney and his assistants in the production of sun pencilling*, has 
rendered his extensive gallery, No 349 Broadway, the resort of all 
desirous of procuring faithful, distinct, and superior pictures, either 
of single faces or groups, children or adults. His superiority as a 
Daguerreon artist can bo seen by nil who will examine the specimens 
contained in his saloon. Call and look at them. 

W. H. TINSON, n Spruce Street, is prepared to execute aS 
Orders for Book and Job Printing and Stereotyping in a manner 
satisfactory to customers. 

NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUG. 20, 1853. 



pretty girl you're walking with ; and who whistle in a communicate with us from eternity, and jet not be 
loud key, directly in your ear, when you are contemplat- ' fraught with graver things than such trifles as are 



10 THE PBESS. 

W« have been unable to. send the second, third, fourth, and 
fifth, numbers to the Press, but shall do so as soon as we can 
electrotype and reprint them Patience, gentlemen ; we intend 
to send regularly, to all who have mentioned the met of the exis- 
tence of the " Nbw York Jocbnal." The sixth and seventh, 
with this issue, are mailed to every paper which has been re- 
ceived at this office. 



*,* We reoeive many postage stamps for fractional parts of 
remittances : in some instances, owing to the dampness and heat 
of the weather, they stick together, so as to be entirely useless 
on reaching us. We recommend correspondents* If they find it 
necessary to enclose stamps, to avoid (biding the gummed sides 
together. _ 

+,* Postmasters, Professions! Canvassers, and other per- 
sons will find the "New York Joubval" a paper for which 
subscribers can be procured with great facility, on account of 
its attractiveness and cheapness. We have already a large 
number of agents who are doing a very successful business. 

Many of our readers can doubtless induce their friends to 
subscribe ; for such favors we shall feel properly thankful. 



TO AGENTS AND G0BSE8POHDEHT8. 

Tma Publisher receives numerous inquiries respecting the 
terms to Agents. They are aa follows :— 

Any person sending five or more subscribers may reserve fif- 
teen per cent, of the amount. Those desiring to devote special 
attention to canvassing will be furnished with the office receipts 
upon satisfactory reference being given. To such, an additional 
per eentage is allowed. Already many agents are doing a vary 
successful business. 

Communications addressed to the Publisher, at 75 Nassau 
street, will meet with prompt attention. 

Invariable price of "The New Yoke Journal," to mail 
subscribers, only one dollar a year, in advance. 

Persons in the city sending their name and address to the 
office, will be served by the Carriers at twelve and a half cents 
per month. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said and written 
upon the subject, there are yet to be found in the com- 
munity, a set of unmannerly men who will smoke in 
the omnibuses ; who will tread upon your corns in the 
street ; who insist upon talking in a loud tone at con- 
certs, and during impressive scenes at the play ; who 
invariably interpose their hats between your sight and 
any given point of view ; who resolutely monopolize 
the fire and the newspaper at the public house ; who 
stoically thrust their canes and umbrellas into danger- 
ous proximity with your eyes; who magnanimously 
usurp the privileges of shop windows and concert 
bills ; who thrust their faces beneath the bonnet of the 



ing a picture at the Academy, or indulging in a reverie 
on the Battery. Would to heaven that politeness could 
be reduced to " six easy lessons," and drun.rr.ed and 
beaten into, the brain of every " snob " in the country. 

THE SPERITTJAL BAPPINGS. 

Judge Edmonds, of the Supreme Court, has ad- 
dressed a letter to the public, in which he avers his 
belief in the spiritual rapping s. Testimony coming 
from so exalted a source may well stagger and con- 
found us, while it gives to this most extraordinary 
delusion a gravity and importance it cou'd not other- 
wise attain. The statements set forth in his honor's 
letter are certainly of a most wonderful character, but 
the miracles he avers to have seen performed are simi- 
lar to those continually attributed to the spirits. They 
mostly consist of antics with certain articles of furni- 
ture, such as the lifting, moving and overthrowing of 
tables and chairs, and the occasional miraculous ring- 
ing of bells. 

It is a very significant feet, and one worthy of great 
consideration, that in the opening part of his letter 
Judge Edmonds makes use of the following remarks : 
" It was in January, 1851, that my attention was first 
called to the subject of ' Spiritual Intercourse.' I was, 
at that time withdrawn from general society; I teas 
laboring under great depression of spirits. I was 
occupying all my leisure in reading on the subject of 
death, and man's existence afterward. I had, in the 
course of my life, read, and heard from the pulpit, so 
many conflicting doctrines on the subject, that I hardly 
knew what to believe." It was while in this state of 
mind that he was invited to witness the " Rochester 
Knockings." Laboring under a depression of spirits, 
withdrawn from society, engaged in speculations upon 
death, it is easy to perceive how susceptible to super- 
natural influences a mind in such a state might be, 
and how readily it could become diseased and un- 
sound. With every possible respect for Judge 
Edmonds' exalted abilities, with a thorough apprecia- 
tion of his clear penetrative intellect, and his perfect 
uprightness, we cannot help considering him, on this 
subject, to be purely a monomaniac. It is not the 
first instance of a strong mind becoming unsettled by 
this wonderful mystery, and we fear it will not be the 
last. 

It is a somewhat singular fact, that the reputed 
miracles of these spirits are all of one kind and charac- 
ter. There is no variation in their performances. 
They play but upon one or two instruments, and the 
principal one is the table. They manifest their 
power in no other way. It seems to be cabined and 
confined, and of very narrow limits. And then again, 
all their revelations are of the most unimportant and 
insignificant kind. It is held by some of the believers 
that they are to effect a great revolution. "We cannot 
see how. Supposing all that they do and say to be 
true, it is all exceedingly harmless and innocent. 
They open to us no knowledge of the future, and 
reveal nothing of the past. They unfold no mys- 
teries of nature, invest us with no new powers, know- 
ledge, nor attributes. They accomplish nothing. The 
future is as dark, as impenetrable as ever before, and 
the mysteries of nature yield only to the patient and 
earnest student of her secrets. What they reveal and 
convey to us is nothing like so marvellous as have 
been the prophecies of the soothsayers, the gipseys, 
the vagabond fortune-tellers of every age. Is it not 
strange that disembodied spirits, acknowledging a 
something kindred to us, should have the power to 



now reputed to them 1 Why, supposing them to be 
of supernatural origin, for anything that they in them- 
selves evince, they could, as likely as anything else, 
be manifestations from the devil. Is it not, therefore, 
mockery, blasphemy, sacrilege of the vilest kind, that 
can invest the spiritual beings of another world with 
attributes and actions so frivolous, vain, and foolish T 
Can we reconcile our conceptions of heaven or of the 
angels, gathered around the throne of Jehovah with 
the mountebank antics of these so-called spirits T To 
suppose it for an instant is an infamous blasphemy, 
fouller than ever uttered By the most reckless of in- 
fidels. 

The student of history cannot refer back to ehequer- 
ed pages of the past without finding the records of man y 
similar mysteries. At different times, various delu- 
sions have sprung up afid become popular, spreading 
and becoming powerful fbr a time, finding believers 
among the learned, the astute, the wise, as well as 
among the ignorant and superstitious: But while 
these delusions have fbr a time defied' detection, they 
have, in all instances, at last exploded,' or have died 
out and sunk into oblivion. Such will be the history 
of this mystery. 

Judge Edmonds, in hi* communication to Which we 
have referred, thinks that the " flappings" are not 
inconsistent with Christianity. They are entirely, 
thoroughly, and most decidedly opposed to Christi- 
anity. A Christian cannot believe or heed them. 
He knows of but one Revelation, ' one unearthly 
Power. Had not Judge Edmonds been distracted by 
conflicting theories and opinions, and a consequent 
depression of spirits : had he possessed an abiding, a 
true, and an earnest Palth, he never would have bcrn 
found an impressible subject for the delusion. He 
never could have become a convert. It is simply a 
want of faith that can believe ifl anything so prepos- 
terous. All the proofs and wonderful circumstances 
that are adduced, bear upon their face a proof of its 
falsehood, because none acknowledge the hand of the 
Almighty, or bear a spiritual impress: "He mystery 
may baffle detection through all time, but there is in- 
terna! evidence in the imposture that will always 
stamp it for what it is. But for ss every -instinct of 
our nature, every impulse of our heart, brands the 
absurdity as a falsehood. 

• . — , 

A ZOOLOGICAL HTSTITUT& 
We remember very well, when we were a lad, of 
often visiting the old Bowery, so called, Zoological 
Institute. The collection of animals may not in fact 
have been very numerous, but our imagination, which 
perhaps borrows a good deal from the enchantment of 
distance, recalls it as quite an extensive affair. The 
imposing name had, at least .to ua, a very appalling 
bigness ; and, perhaps, to a very sensible degjee 
increased our awe and admiration for the Exhibition. 
But, good or bad, there has been nothing of the kind 
since equal to it. Occasionally there is a vagabond 
kind of show got up, which consists Qf an elephant, a 
camel, and a long-since done-up tiger, with a sprinkling 
of monkeys, and the attractions varied by a few circus 
and minstrel performances. Now what we want as 
an intelligent and a knowledge-loving community is a 
zoological collection worthy the name of a great city, 
and what is more, worthy the cause of science. The 
design of such an institution should be projected with 
the greatest liberality, and be carried out in an intelli- 
gent and enterprising manner. Completeness and 
perfectness should be aimed at. The collection should 
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include all that the enterprise, courage, and learning of 
man could secure. Such an institution would have a 
lofty and exalted purpose. It would further our 
knowledge of the world's wonders, facilitate the 
student of Natural History, and what all such institu- 
tions do, assist in the promotion and diffusion of 
general knowledge. We certainly believe that such a 
m >ve:nent could also be mvJe a very profitable invest- 
ment. And this last clause is of no slight importance. 
So pre-eminent is money-making, that every movement, 
no matter if benevolent or educational, in order to 
secure success must be attached to the car of profit. 
Will not some of our wealthy citizens think of it ! 



AMUSEMENTS. 

Julmen>— The advent of this distinguished perform- 
er is now the tew.n talk. He is announced to appear 
the last week in August, at Castle Garden, assisted by 
his " monster orchestra." . His Promenade Concerts — 
which were immensely successful in Paris and in 
London— he will introduce here. In those places 
there grew up a, furor* for his concerts, his music, and 
hiuisolf. He became the rage, the lion of the day. 
AU classes reeqgnized and acknowledged his merit. 
And his success was wail deserved. When he came 
to London, he found bad orchestras playing vulgar 
music, and charging exorbitant prices. He immediate- 
ly caused a revolution. He organised a monster band, 
whom he drilled and disciplined into perfection ; he 
gave popular concerts at very low admission prices, 
and introduced the best compositions by the best mas- 
ters. The music, of Beethoven, Weber, and others 
of similar, eminence became popularized. The ten- 
dency was to spread and exalt the taste for music, and 
to develope a real, and enthusiastic love for the art. 

If JuUien became the rage among the people gene- 
rally, he was the utter deiighi of the ladies. His im- 
maculate cravat, with its incomparable tie, his vest 
of snowy whiteness, his delicately tinted kids, those 
exquisite .cuffip, majLchlesa whiskers, and the inde- 



Blanc is exactly the thing to make one forget all about 
midsummer heat. For how could we think of the 
scorching sun, the burning pavements, the hot, breath- 
less nights, when gazing upon those eternal peaks of 
snow and ice 1 They almost set you shivering, or, at 
least, those frightful chasms and stupendous wallB of 
ice thrill you with terror. Mr. Owen's entertainment 
is quite effectively and pleasingly gotten up. The 
dangers, difficulties, and terrors of the ascent are well 
pourtrayed, while the grandeur and sublimity of many 
of the scenes inspire the observer with awe and admi- 
ration. Mr. Owen is very happy in his descriptive 
matter, and enlivens his discourse with numerous very 
humorous stories and illustrations. 



FERN LEAVES. 

NUMBER V. 
Written for the New York Journal. 



Items of Travel 

" All the world and his wife" are travelling ; and a 
nice day it is to commence a journey. How neat and 
tasteful those ladies look in their drab travelling 
dresses ; how self-satisfied their cavaliers, freshly 
shaved and shampooed, in their brown linen over-alls. 
What apoplectio looking carpet-bags ; full of news- 
papers and oranges, and bon-bons, and novels, and 
night-caps. Saratoga, Newport, Niagara, White Hills, 
Mammoth Gave — of these, the ladies chatter. 

Well, here come the cars ; band-boxes, trunks, 
baskets, and bundles are counted, and checks taken ; a 



We referred in an earlier number of the Journal to 
an enterprise on foot for the establishment of a grand . 

Mnaeum, and the purchase of Dr. Abbot'. Egyptian 1 8™™ *«™»*™ » »ol«<nnl 7 held, a. to which side of 
antiquities as the nucleus of the affair. We are glad 



to learn that the project looks promising, and that 
Dr. A.'s interesting relics will probably be permanent- 
ly secured to us. These relics, our readers should 
know, are now exhibited at the Stuyvesant Institute. 
An hour could be most entertainingly spent in ex- 
amining them. It is a far more extensive and inte- 
resting collection than any other existing, excepting 
alone those of the Royal Museums of Europe. Among j 



the cars the sun shines on ; seats are chosen with 
due deliberation, and the locomotive does its own 
"puffing" to the bystanders, and darts off. 

It is noon ! How intense the heat ; how annoying 
the dust ; how crowded the cars ; how incessant the 
cries of that poor tired baby ! The ladies' bonnets are 
getting awry, their foreheads flushed, and their smooth 
tresses unbecomingly frowsed, (see Fern Dictionary !) 



Their little chattering tongues have a reprieve, for 

the'™7r P ro^entobj^^^ "■> *"Uwtai finger on each drooping 

eye-lid: even Alexander Smith's new poem has 



of the Sacred Bull, Apis, and several human mummies. 
There are also specimens of pottery, papyrus, various 
images and talismans, curiously carved figures in 
stone, carvings in wood, beautiful specimens of glass, 
preserved fruits, grains, and household implements. 
There is also quite a collection of ancient jewelry, 



even Alexander Smith s new 
slidden from between taper fingers. Dream not 
lovingly of the author, fair sleeper : poets and butter- 
flies lose their brilliancy when caught. 

How intensely ugly men look asleep ! doubled up 
like so many jack-knives — sorry looking " blades" — 



among which are a necklace and ring, bearing the \™ th **»■■«»■ ™°« °P«. ">° ** «»*» t^iated 
name of Menae, the firat Pharaoh of Egypt and the mt0 *" • orU of Prote ~ *■*■■■ Sta y « there ' 8 one 



earliest king in history. These are stated to be two 
thousand and seven hundred years old. But our citi- 
zens should visit these antiquities, for they afford en- 



in yonder corner who is an exception. That man 
knows it is becoming to him to go to sleep. He has 
laid his head against the window and taken off his 



tertainment and inatruction. There ia a deep moral ' •»*• *■* * e wind **& Uft those black «* from "■ 



in them too. They recall a strange and a wonderful 



scrihable grace with which he wielded his baton, were history — a history full of grandeur and greatness ; but 



all wonderful and charming, and would throw his ad- 
mirers into a, kind of epstacy, 

His success. in this country will no doubt he of the 
Jenny Lind character, overwhelming and immense. 

Ft ANXsffsmir > e Panorama or Nxaoiba. — This is 
certainly a most beautiful, effective, and admirably 
executed work. The views are eighty in number,, and 
present the Falls from every possible point of view, 
and at different seasons. We see them in summer, in 
autumn, when' the surrounding forests have put on 
their kaleidoscopic hues, and in winter, when the ob- 
jects around assume such grotesque shapes from the 
accumulations of the spray ice. These are also pre- 
sented when silvering in the moonlight, and when 
burnished and crimson from the reflections of a con- 
flagration. Those who have not seen the Falls, can, 
by this panorama, for the first time in their lives, ob- 
tain an accurate and comprehensive idea of their situa- 
tion and of the localities around them. Mr. Franken- 
stein devoted nine years upon this work, in taking 
sketches and in famitarising himself with all the dif- 
ferent aspects of Niagara. He commenced the labor 
out of an enthusiastic love for the subject, and all 
through he has manifested a poetical appreciation and 
a quick perception in seizing upon the most artistic 
and beautiful points of view. 

Owen's Ascent of Mont Blanc. — Now, in these 
sweltering August days, when people go about seek- 
ing for that which is cooling and refreshing, a visit to 
Mr. Owen's descriptive and pictorial Ascent of Mont 



alas ! a history of an age that with all its dazzling 
splendor, pomp and magnificence, with all the wis- 
dom, learning, and supremacy of its people, exists 
now only in mouldering relics ! 



The display in the main building of the Crystal 
Palace is now so far completed that the few empty 
spaces here and there are quite overlooked. As you 
enter the building there bursts upon you at once one 
of the most brilliant, beautiful, fairy-like pictures you 
ever beheld. The groupings of statuary, the gorgeous 
fabrics, the glitter of silver, of steel, of bronzes, the 
gay banners from the galleries, the thousand and one 
objects around, and all blending with the soil tints of 
the light, graceful structure above, presents an effect 
that fills the imagination, and makes one wonder if the 
whole be not some fairy's fantastic dream, full of 
strange beauty, and which shall vanish with a breath. 

We perceive a statement going the rounds of the 
country press that the Palace is an exceedingly hot 
place. Nothing could be more untrue. It is always 
cool, airy, and delightful. There is abundanoe of ven- 
tilation, and the loftiness of the building permits a free 
and continuous circulation of air. 



The Liverpool Mercury tells a very marvellous story 
of a potato, in the centre of which the coloring mat- 
ter had formed the perfect portrait of a young woman. 
It had brilliant eyes and falling tresses of hair. But 
what is wondrous strange, the portrait seemed to pos- 
sess considerable sensibility, for when the potato was 
cut it took to bleeding at the nose. 



broad white brow ; — he knows that his eye-lashes are 
long and dark, and that his finely chiselled lips need 
no defect-concealing moustache; — he knows that he 
can afford to turn towards us his fine profile, with its 
classical outline ; — he knows that his cravat is well 
tied, and that the hand upon which he supports his 
cheek is both well-formed and daintily white. Won- 
der if he knows anything else 1 

We halt suddenly ; — " back ! back !" says the con- 
ductor. The sleepers start to their feet ; the old maid 
in the corner gives a little hysterical shriek ; brake- 
men, conductor, and engineer jump off, push back 
their hats, and gaze nervously down the road. 
" What's the matter?" echo scores of anxious voices. 
" What's the matter V y Oh, nothing — only a mother 
made childless : only a little form—five minutes ago 
bounding with happy life— lying a mangled corpse 
upon the track. The engineer says, with an oath, 
that " the child was a fool not to get out of the way," 
and sends one of the hands back to pick up the dis- 
membered limbs and carry them to its mother, who 
forbade even the winds of heaven to blow too roughly 
on her boy ; then he gives the " Iron Horse " a fresh 
impetus, and we dash on, while imagination paints a 
scene in yonder house which many a frantic parent 
will recognize ; and from which (even in thought) we 
turn shuddering away — while the weary mother in the 
corner covers her fretful babe with kisses, and thanks 
God, through her tears, that her loving arms are still its 
sheltering fold. _ Fanny Fern. 

It is a very good lesson, though it is learnt with 
difficulty and rarely practised— to love those that hate 
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Thk peach is turning up its soft and delicately 
tinted cheek to the sun ; the melons swell big and 
portly with their crimson and luscious hearts; the 
early apples redden gaily on the tree tops ; the pears 
mellow into juicy ripeness ; the berries hang in glis- 
tening blackness along the hedge row ; while the gar- 
den vegetables are almost bursting with too much life. 
The August sun is warming the heart of Nature into 
generous bountifulness, who pours into her offspring, 
which are the fruits of the earth, her rich juices, and 
then munificently offers them up to the use of man. 
Happy are those who, in return for this munificence, 
can make pilgrimages to her shrine, who can fling 
themselves upon her bosom, whose heads can repose 
upon the mossed pillow, and be canopied by the green 
net-work of leaves she hath woven. 

And yet glorious, and beautiful as is the present sea- 
son, we have a greater fondness for 

*' Appled autumn, golden cheeked and tan ;" 

when the grape is purpling on the trellis and the 
pippin hangs goldenly from the richly laden boughs ; 
when the ripe yellow corn is bursting its husks, and 
the big pumpkins are mellowing, rich, and ruddily ; 
when in the forests the ripened nuts drop thick, and 
the squirrels are gathering in their winter stores ; 
when the birds and the rabbits are of a nice plumpi- 
tude, and the fat finned creatures of the stream seem 
to put on all their attractions to lure us to their de- 
struction — at this season it is glorious to be with na- 
ture, to clamber in the brisk air up the mountain side, 
and to watch the ever*ohanging hues of the kaleido- 
scopic forests. 



A RETREAT IN INDIA 



Tm two battalions of the enemy that were near me 
had been joined by the Rajah himself, with about a 
thousand horse, who charged me several times as I 
commenced to retreat. I repulsed them, but with the 
loss of one gun, which broke down, and of my own 
horse mortally wounded, though it still kept on ; but 
the remainder of their battalions now coming fast up, 
I found further progress impossible, and drew up in a 
fine plain to receive them. Here I made a short speech 
to the men ; I told them we were trying to avoid a thing 
which none could escape — that was death ; that come 
it would ; and as such was the case, it became us to 
meet it and die like soldiers. 

Thus resolved, we allowed the enemy to come with- 
in fifty yards, when we gave them a volley and charged. 
Those in our front gave way, and we captured their 
guns. As those on the flanks, however, now galled 
us with their cannon, I threw myself into a square, 
and sought to regain the ravine, now only about half a 
cos from us. But fate had decided against us. They 
pressed us bo close on all sides that my men began to 
lose their coolness ; we were charged, too, and lost 
three more of our guns. Still with the one left I 
kept moving on, and got clear of the enemy's infantry, 
who had got a little sickened and showed less disposi- 
tion to chase ; but the cavalry kept on charging, and 
my men giving up very fast. 

I still had some three hundred good soldiers and my 

fin left ; but a party of horse pressed us so hard that 
moved out with one hundred men and stopped them ; 
but when I looked back I found only ten had followed 
me ; the rest had turned back and joined the gun. As 
I was going to follow them, a horseman galloped up, 
matchlock in hand, and shot me through the groin. I 
fell, and became insensible immediately; and after 
my fall, the poor remains of my brave but unfortunate 
fellows met the same fate. I do not believe that 
fifty men out of the thousand escaped the field un- 
touched. 

It was about three in the afternoon when I fell, and 
I did not regain my senses till sunrise next morning. 
When I came to myself, I soon remembered what had 
happened, for several other wounded soldiers were 
lying near me ; my pantaloons were the only rag that 
had been left me, and I crawled under a bush to shel- 
ter myself from the sun. Two more of my battalion 



crept near me : the one a soobahdar that had his leg 
shot off below the knee, the other, a jemadar, had a 
spear wound through his body. We were now dying 
of thirst, but not a soul was to be seen ; and in this 
state we remained the whole day, praying for death ; 
but, alas ! night came on, but neither death nor assist- 
ance. The moon was full and clear, and about mid- 
night it was very cold. So dreadful did this night ap- 
pear to me that I swore, if I survived, to have nothing 
more to do with soldiering : the wounded on all sides 
crying out for water, the jackalls tearing the dead, and 
coming nearer and nearer to see if we were ready for 
them ; we only kept them off by throwing stones and 
making noises. Thus passed the long and horrible 
night. Next morning we espied a man and an old 
woman, who came to us with a bucket and a pot of 
water ; and to every wounded man Bhe gave a piece of 
joiree bread from the basket, and a drink from her 
water pot. To us she gave the same ; and I thanked 
heaven and her. But the soobahdar was a high caste 
Rajepoot, and as this woman was a Chumar or the 
lowest caste, he would receive neither water nor bread 
from her. I tried to persuade him to take it, that he 
might live ; but he said, that in our state, with but a 
few hours more to linger, what was a little more or 
less suffering to usl Why should he give up his 
faith for such an object 1 No ; he preferred to die un- 
polluted. 

I asked the woman where she lived, and she gave 
me the name of her village, which was about two cos 
from Tonke, and a cos ana a half from where we lay 
About three in the afternoon, a chieftain of the 
Ooneara Rajah's, with a hundred horsemen and 
coolees, and bee Mars, arrived on the ground, with 
orders to bury the dead and to send the wounded into 
camp. The poor soobahdar now got water, of which 
he was in the utmost need — indeed, nearly dead for 
want of it. When we were brought to camp, we 
found a large two-poled tent pitched, in which all the 
wounded of my battalion were collected ; and, to the 
best of my recollection, they amounted now to three 
hundred men. No sooner was I brought in than they 
called out: — "Ah, here is our dear captain!" and 
some offered me some bread and some water, or what 
they had. The chieftain had wrapped me in a large 
chudder (sheet) when he took me up ; and right glad 
was I to find so many of my brave fellows near me. 
— Colonel Skinner. 

If the way to heaven be not far harder than the 
world imagine, then Christ and his apostles knew not 
the way, or else have deceived us ; for they have told 
us, " the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence," and 
that the gate is strait and the way narrow, and we 
must strive if we will enter. If ever soul obtain salva- 
tion in the world's common, careless, easy way, then 
I'll say, there is a nearer way found out than ever God 
in scripture hath revealed to the sons of men. 

Reading. — Reading is one of the greatest consola- 
tions of life ; it is the nurse of virtue ; the upholder 
in adversity ; the prop of independence ; the support 
of a just pride ; the strengthener of elevated opinions ; 
it is the shield against the tyranny of all the petty 
passions ; it is the rcpcller of the fool's scoff and the 
knave's poison. — Sir Bgerton Brydgea. 

Works of piety and charity should, like water from 
a fountain, flow spontaneously from the gratitude and 
benevolence of a believing heart, and not require to be 
extorted with importunity like the toil and trouble of 
drawing water from a deep well. " God loveth a 
cheerful giver." 

Self-denial is one of the first laws of Christ's king- 
dom. 

The service of Christ abundantly repays all the 
sacrifices made for Him, even in this world. 

The first fruit of true Christian resignation is exer- 
tion. 

Integrity and uprightness will preserve us, and will 
clear themselves as the light of the morning. 

Christ, as our way to heaven, is to be waited on ; 
and heaven, as our rest in Christ, is to be waited for. 

It is better to be the credit of a mean post than the 
shame of a high one. 

Depreciate no one— an atom has a shadow. 



THE INN-KEEPER'S DAUGHTER. 

(FBOM THE DUMAS OF 0HLAHD). 

Thru gallant* from over the Rhine osoe came, 

And slopped at the Inn of a worthy dame : 

" Dame Hostess, hast thou good beer and good wine— 
And O where is that daughter fair of thine t* 

" My beer it it fresh, and my wine it is dear — 
My daughter she lieth upon her bier V* 

They enter'd a chamber, and there, Maes ! 

The maiden she lay in her cofflu black. 

The first he drew near, and the veil asrais'd, 
And with moarnfBl look on the dead he gaa'd : 

" Ah ! would thou had'st liv'd, O thou lovely maid, 
I had lov'd thee from now !" he sadly said. 

The second he drew down the veil once more, . 

And turn'd him away, as ho wept full sore : 
" Alas that thou Heat upon thy bier, 
For thee have I lov'd this many a year 2" 

The youngest, he quickly withdrew the veil, 

And he kiss'd her upon h«r lipe so pale: 

44 I've lov'd thee ever, I love thee to-day — 
And still shall I love thee, for aye, for aye V* 

S. Y. N. 



THE FAHTXT FEUD, 

" Bluckshirb. — To be sold by auction in July next 
(unless an acceptable offer be previously made) a valu- 
able freehold estate, called Brook' Vale* containing 
- acres of rich pasture land, with a capksi resi- 
dence in good repair, situate in a park-like meadow, 
with good gardens, stables, Ac. The estate is on the 
London road, between — ^ and — , and is within 
a five hoars' journey from the metropolis. To a gen- 
tleman fond of rural hfe, this property offers gvaal ad- 
vantages," etc. etc. We need not quote the advertise- 
ment to the end. 

Whether an *' acceptable oner" was made, thus ob- 
viating the necessity for a "public auction," or lor 
how much this " valuable freehold estate'' was sold, or 
who bought it, by auction or otherwise, is nothing to 
our present purpose — which is, to draw back the cur- 
tain a little, and explain, what does not meet the eye 
in our advertisement, how Brook Vale estate got into 
the market. In other words, we intend to trace, with 
due brevity, the troubled course of a family .fond. 

More than thirty years earlier than the date of our 
advertisement, Brook Vale was owned and inhabited 
by a kind and genial old man, whose former industry, 
joined with a few prudent and successful speculations, 
had raised him from a comparatively poor and, humble 
condition to one of positive wealth ; and while yet 
gray hairs were but here and there upon nim, he had 
retired from business, become the owner of the Brook 
Vale estate, and thenceforward lived tjie life that thou- 
sands toil for, and wish for, and sigh for, in vain. 

One fine evening in summer, a party of young peo- 
ple met at Brook Vale to celebrate the birth-day of one 
of its inmates, Amy Hall, the orphan niece end adopt- 
ed child of its owner, who was an unmarried man ; 
and among the visitors were two of Amy's cousins. 
Alfred and George Hammond. It is hardly correct, 
however, to speak of these brothers ae visitors; for by 
them, in conjunction with their cousin, and the eon- 
sent of their kind old relative, the fitt had been ar- 
ranged, and they were rather the invfters than the 
invited. 

If, instead of a short sketch, we were disposed to 
write a long story, we might digress here* to give the 
antecedent history of Alfred and George Hammond, 
from their childhood upwards ; but our readers must 
be content with knowing that they were at this time 
of the several ages of nineteen and twenty ; that their 
rather, a small tenant farmer in a distant part of the 
country, was of a character different, in many respects, 
from the retired tradesman, and was sustained in his 
position mainly by the generosity of his brother ; that 
the two youths had been educated and pat out into the 
world at their uncle's expense, Alfred, the elder, as the 
pupil and assistant of a farmer and grazier, whose 
lands bordered on Brook Vale ; and George, as the ap- 
prentice of a miller not far off. To this explanation 
may be added that, as these two youths and their cou- 
sin Amy were the nearest relations of old Mr. Ham- 
mond, so there was every reason to believe that, at his 
death, whenever that might occur, they would jointly 
inherit his property ; and that, meanwhile, he would 
complete what he had begun by starting the brothers 
in business as opportunity served, and WouJd also be 
prepared with a handsome dowry, if his neice should 
choose to enter "the holy state of matrimony." 

It is scarcely necessary to say that* under such 
favorable circumstances, and especially as ths young 
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people were, in many respects, pleasing and attrac- 
tive, they had many friends ; and that Amy's birth- 
day party was as large as she and her cooeins chose to 
| make it. 

It is not our intention to describe the guests who as- 
sembled that evening at Brook Vale, nor the amuse- 
1 ments in which they joined ; but it is needful, as part 
and parcel of our sketch, to advert to an incident which 
1 cast a shade of unhappiness over the party of plea- 
, sore, and brought out the first manifestations of the 
family feud which was thereafter to east a blight upon 
Brook Vale. 

Amy was fond of music ; she had a soft musical 
voice, pure taste, and a good ear : it was pleasant at 
any time to heat the simple carotlings, merry or plain- 
tive, as the mood of the moment might be, of the in- 
teresting orphan girl; and her uncle was delighted^ 
with his gentle songstress, with her** wood-notes wild." 
Her cousins, too, had some slight musical attainments, 
i and as Brook Vale was as much their home as they 
chose to make it, and Amy had grown up with them 
almost as a sister, it. is no wonder that the choral prac- 
i tisings of the trio had teen many. 

As was natural enough, then, on the evening of the 

party music formed part of the entertainment, and, in 

, anticipation of this, Alfred had brought with him his 

' . favorite flat*. The orchestra was a rustic arbor by the 

side of a stream that wound through Brook Vale ; and 

; for an hour before sunset, one. harmonious strain after 

i another had floated on the soft summer air far above 

J and around. ' But singing and flute-playing tires, and 

< with one consent the entertainment was discontinued 

lor the time* and the party broke up into groups of twos 

and threes, and was dispersed through the gardens 

and shrubberies «f Brook Vale, to re-assemblo at the 

supper-tab Ioj 

For a time, therefore, the arbor was deserted, but 
presently a parr of damsels entered, and threw them- 
selves rather discontentedly on the mossy seat. 

•* I think 'tis very dull," said one, " and I am tired. 
It is not very polite either in those young fellows to 
leave us two to wander about ail alone in this unkind 
s»rt of way ; I don't know what you think about it, 
Julia." 

The young lady thus addressed did not immediately 
reply to her companion, but began to hum a tune, po- 
pular enough in those days, whatever it may be now, 
the burden of which wus-r 

" &n& 'Us O dear me, what can the matter be ? 
O dear ma, what shall 1 dd T 
There's nobody coming to-^- M 

'* There, that will do, Julia," said the first speaker, 
interrupting the singer in the most interesting part of 
her ditty; "I dislike singing, you know, and that 
etupid flute. Amy thinks so much of her voice, and 
Alfred of his squeaking music, that if I had known 
' we were to have so. roach of it, J don't think I should 
I have come to the party." 

i u And if I had known that George Hammond was 

going to march, off with Amy Hail, all by themselves, 

j tor nobody knows how long," responded Julia, " I don't 

i think I should have. come. I can promise though that 

I somebody else doesn't like that any better than I do, 

' and that's Maeter Alfred ; your friend, Miss Osbam." 

1 *• Oh, no. friend of mine in particular, . Julia. I*et 

I cither of them that likes marry their cousin if they 

think so much her ; though I do think there ought to 

| be a law against cousin-marrying at all. But what 

nonsense this is, Julia; as if you and I were setting 

' our caps at the young Hammonds. There are as good 

! fish in the.ee&any day as there are out of it, / should 

think. Bui what are you at with Alfreds flute 1" 

*' Hush, Agnes," whispered Julia, with a merry 

Laugh, ** I am only putting his pipe out. See, I have 

( stuffed np the flute, and by and by, when he goes to 

blow it— and we shall have mote music after supper, you 

may be sure— -he'll go 'toot, toot, toot,' till he is red in 

• the face, and will look silly enough before he finds out 
/ what is the matter. It . will be such fun : don't you 

tell hirn, Agnes." 

• At this moment the two young ladies heard their 
own names repeatedly called from the water-side ; and 
not long aftav leaving the arbor whither they had dis- 
consolately wandered, they might have been seen — their 
teosporaxy discontent banished — floating on the river 
in a skiff propelled by two stalwart arms — not their 
own — and adauring*-*the setting sun perhaps. 

Julia was quite right, however, in surmising that 
Alfred Hammond had not looked kindly on his brother 



George's taking their cousin Amy's arm, and strolling 
away with her, "all by themselves," as she said. 
And yet there was really nothing in it. George had 
no covert intention, and thought as little, in accident- 
ally engrossing her company, of anything, good or 
bad, that could possibly come of it, as he would have 
done had she been his sister in reality, as, to all intents 
and purposes, he had come to consider her. But 
Alfred did not know his brother's thoughts ; and he 
had thoughts of his own, of which that brother had 
not the most distant conception. Thus it happened 
that, without intending to give offence, and much 
more, without suspecting the possibility of exciting 
jealousy in his brother's bosom, George Hammond 
• had done both ; and when the guests met again at the 
J supper table, it was plain to be seen that Alfred Ham- 
mond was ruffled and moody, and that, with strange 
inconsistency, to cool his distemperature he drank 
freely of his uncle's old and mellow ale. His uncle, 
however, did not notice it ; and after supper he pro- 
posed, as the young lady had predicted, music before 
parting. 

" Alfred, you have left your flute in the arbor," said 
Amy ; " run and get it." 

Bat Alfred did not move ; he only looked sulky. 

"I'll got it," interposed George, good-humoredly, 
and left the room. 

All in vain, however, were Alfred's efforts, when 
the flute was put into his hands, to make it " discourse 
sweet music." As the mischievous young lady anti- 
cipated, the performer " toot — toot — tooted, till he was 
red in the face ;" then he disjointed his instrument, 
blew through it furiously, shook it, and put it together 
again ; but all in vain. The guests smiled ; but Al- 
fred stormed. 

41 Why, Alfred," said his brother, " what is come to 
you and your flute V 1 and he laughed. 

Alfred looked round him angrily, to be greeted by 
good-tempered merriment from all his uncle's guests, 
some of whom had learned the secret of his discomfi- 
ture from the two-mischief-makers. But when he 
looked at Amy, and saw that she too was amused, and 
was, as he fancied, exchanging glances with her cou- 
sin George, he dashed the flute to the ground, and 
rushed from the room, to return, pale and haggard 
with passion, to fasten a quarrel upon his brother. 
All attempts at explanation were vain, and the mild 
and kindly authority of the youth's uncle could not 
prevent the explosion. The original cause of the dis- 
cord was forgotten, and, in brief, the brothers parted 
that night in fierce wrath; Alfred secretly enraged 
with George for having, as he fancied, endeavored to 
supplant him, or rather to steal a march upon him in 
the affection of his cousin, and, more openly, for hav- 
ing joined with her and the rest in ridiculing him ; 
while George, roused at last by his brother's unreason- 
able and violent reproaches, angrily retorted, and vowed 
that neither under their uncle's roof, nor elsewhere, 
would he ever again meet Alfred as a fellow guest. 
Thus was the feud began. 

Years passed away, and brought with them their 
usual changes ; but no salutary change was produced 
in the feelings of the two brothers towards each other. 
Well and truly is it said in the inspired book, " A 
brother offended is harder to be won than a strong 
city ; and their contentions are like the bars of a cas- 
tle." It is true Alfred and George Hammond met 
"in church and at market," but all kindly, uncon- 
strained intercourse was ended. It is true likewise 
that the original contention was looked upon by both, 
in their secret minds, as a foolish ebullition of temper, 
but they would not acknowledge this to each other, 
and, in the meantime, other cases of jealousy and strife 
had arisen. 

For one thing, both of the young men had entered 
into business with the assistance of their uncle ; but 
because a larger sum had been advanced by him on 
Alfred's behalf than on his own, George considered 
himself aggrieved and his brother favored. Then Al- 
fred found that he had been needlessly alarmed about 
his brother's attentions to their cousin, since George, 
soon after the birth-day party, declared himself to be 
44 engaged" to Julia Barton ; but his hopes were never- 
theless dashed to the ground by Amy's poiru -blank 
refusal of himself, and her acceptance of Edward Bar- 
ton, Julia's brother. And Alfred, who said he could 
"put this and that together," attributed his disap- 
pointment to his brother's underhand influence, which 
he averred had been exerted with their cousin, out of 
spite to himself, and in favor of the brother of George's 



affianced bride. George angrily and contemptuously 
denied this ; but Alfred refused to credit the denial, 
and though he soon afterwards consoled himself by 
wedding an old acquaintance, Agnes Osborn, he never 
forgave the hypothetical treachery of his brother ; and 
thenceforward the feud was widened. 

It is a severe trial to a benevolent man to find that 
his efforts on behalf of others are doomed to become 
prolific sources of discontent and jealousy. The last 
years of the proprietor of Brook Vale were beclouded 
by the misunderstandings and misconstructions of his 
relatives. He had interposed once and again between 
his brother and ruin : he had established that brother's 
two sons in business, and was ready to assist them 
still further if they needed assistance : he had wil- 
lingly yielded to the wishes of his orphan niece, and 
suffered himself to be deprived of her society, and had 
handsomely portioned her at her marriage ; and the 
end of it all was, that the whole family—himself ex- 
cepted — were set together by the ears. The brothers 
rarely spoke to each other when they met, and met as 
seldom as might be. Their wives, though old friends, 
and though they lived scarcely four miles apart, never 
entered each other's houses. Between Alfred Ham- 
mond and Edward Barton there was a strong feeling 
of pique and dislike, the relics, so to speak, of their 
former rivalry ; and Amy, though she did not share 
her husband's dislike to her cousin, was, on more ac- 
counts than one, awkward and constrained towards 
both him and his wife. Between Amy and her hus- 
band on one hand, and her cousin George and his wife 
on the other, bound as they were by a double relation- 
ship, there might have been a better understanding ; 
but unhappily, George, who had an eye to " the main 
chance," had quarrelled with — or, if he had not exact- 
ly quarrelled, had looked with considerable jealousy on 
— some considerable tokens of partiality poor Amy 
had received from their uncle, and which he considered 
to have been improperly coaxed or wormed out of him. 
And thus it came to pass that the aged relative, to 
whom three families at least were indebted for the 
comforts with which they were surrounded, had to 
guard his conduct on every hand, lest he should unde- 
signedly incur the charge of injustice ; and discovered 
that the very wealth for which he had labored had thus . 
been gathered together " to his own hurt," and had 
become the active ingredient in keeping alive a family 
feud. 

"And this also," Mr. Hammond said to himself, 
again and again, in the words of the wise man, " is a 
sore evil;" until, bending beneath the weight of years 
and disappointment, he at length died. 

A funeral meeting is a solemn one ; and at such a 
time private resentments surely should be laid aside, if 
not totally abandoned. Reflections on the shortness 
and uncertainty of life, and the inevitable termination 
of all earthly envyings and strifes, as well as loves and 
friendships, would, one might suppose, dispose the 
mindio forgetfulness of wrongs, fancied or real. But 
in general it is not so. Under the " inky cloak " and 
the crape hatband are too often seen, by Him who sees 
all things, the heart of malice and the brain of busy 
scheming. And even in those from whom better 
things might be hoped for and expected, we our- 
selves have seen, under a flimsy covering of cold, 
formal, and constrained politeness, the workings of 
unchristian pride, jealousy, and concentrated preju- 
dice. 

The meeting at Brook Vale, at the funeral of its late 
owner, was of this sort. There was Anthony Ham- 
mond, the brother of the deceased, whose looks and 
bearing gave good reason to guess why he had sunk, 
while his elder brother had risen : there too was Alfred 
and George Hammond, the expectant legatees, with 
Edward Barton, who was not without expectations 
derivable from the position towards the late proprietor 
of Brook Vale, in which his marriage had placed him. 
But the meeting of these mourners was scarcely one 
of decent silence. Animosity was there, not family 
affection ; for each looked upon the rest as so many 
impediments in the way of the entire fortune that 
would, but for these, have naturally fallen to his lot. 
Verily, " the love of money is the root of all evil," 
and the natural aliment of many a fierce family feud ! 
Well, the funeral was over; and then came the 
reading of the will. And then, after a short, omi- 
nous, black silence, came criminations and recrimina- 
tions ; the father against the sons, and the sons against 
the father; brother against brother, and brother-in- 
law against brother-in-law. Fire unholy and revenge- 
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ful sprang up from the smouldering ashes of past re- 
sentments, fed afresh with new fancied wrongs. 

" A pretty pair of dutiful sons !*' said the aged 
brother of the departed, when he found that a small 
annuity onlv was bequeathed to him ; " I may thank 
you for this, I guess — poisoning your uncle's mind 
against your own father. Fifty pounds a year for 
life! when I mayn't live fire years. But 'tis your 
doing, my lads, and much good may it do you." 

" Father, for shame ! to make a false charge like 
this," said George Hammond. "I tell you nobody 
knew what was in the will, nor had any hand in mak- 
ing it. At least, I hadn't." 

"Hadn't you?" asked his elder brother, with a 
brow, and a voice in which passion was predominant. 
" No, I dare say not ; you didn't know — not you— that 
you were down for twelve thousand, and I for eight? 

I tell you, George, that you are " 

" You had better not, Alfred, for I tell you, it doesn't 
want much to put my blood up just now. Remember 
how much money uncle laid down for you, when he 
bought your farm for you." 

But we need not go on, and trace this melancholy 
scene to its close, it takes something to astonish a 
lawyer, we believe, used as men of that profession are 
to the shady side of human nature ; but the gentleman 
who, on this occasion, officiated at the reading of the 
will, teas astonished at the unseemly exhibition of 
disappointment and vexation he was doomed, on that 
occasion, to witness. And yet the will was a kind 
and equitable will. The estate of Brook Vale was 
bequeathed to Amy, the adopted child and sister's 
daughter of its late owner, burdened, however, with 
certain legacies, to be paid out of it, among which was 
the annuity to Anthony Hammond. Now, those 
legacies, especially that annuity, were so many " dead 
flies" in that " pot of ointment." Amy's husband had 
no objection to Brook Vale ; but he had a great objec- 
tion to the conditions annexed. A pretty thing that 
he should pay fifty pounds a year, for no one could 
tell how long, to a man who had no natural claim upon 
him, and who had two sons who ought in all reason to 
support him if he were not able to support himself. 
On the other hand, the two young Hammonds — they 
agreed in this, if in nothing else-— declared indignantly 
that their cousin Amy and her husband had no right 
to Brook Vale, and that, after all their uncle had done 
for Amy in his lifetime, it was scandalous that the 
estate should go in that way, out of the family. 

There was no help for it, however ; nor for any of 
the bequests of the will, whatever fault might be found 
with them. The will was a valid one ; not a flaw did 
it contain, nor a loose word to form the germ of a 
chancery suit. Old Mr. Hammond had taken care of 
that. The family feud had no room to vent itself in 
that way. But, unhappily, it had other ways of vent- 
ing itself; and thenceforward, for years and years, it 
became a proverb and a by-word through all that part 
of Blankshire. 

But let us do justice to one of the family — poor 
Amy. She had no part in the feud. Willingly, we 
think, would she have given up Brook Vale, if by that 
sacrifice she could have brought back the former happy 
days, or transfused into those present days the love 
and harmony of Brook Vale, such as it was before the 
demon of discord had entered it. But it was not to be 
— could not be, on any terms, while prejudices, made 
venerable by time, and strengthened by renewed pro- 
vocations and misconceptions, distorted every word 
and look and action. 

Years passed away, then, and Hammond, the annui- 
tant, had ceased to be a " drag" upon the Brook Vale 
estate. And yet it began to be whispered that, some- 
how or other, Mr. Edward Barton, the husband of 
Amy and the proprietor of Brook Vale, was not a pros- 
perous man. He lived expensively, had speculated 
and lost, had encumbered his property, and embar- 
rassed himself with mortgages, the interest of which 
he was increasingly unable to meet, until the whispers 
became loud spoken words. Nobody knew better than 
Alfred and George Hammond, the accumulated 
troubles which pressed heavily upon their poor cousin 
Amy and her husband, and none were better able than 
they to lend a helping hand. They had prospered in 
the world, and increased in riches, had set their hearts 
upon them, and grown callous. 

At length a crisis came in the affairs of Edward 
Barton. The time allotted for the payment of a large 
mortgage was drawing to a close, when the mortgagee 
suddenly died, and left Alfred Hammond his sole 
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executor. This was an astounding event to Barton, 
who, trusting to a verbal promise of the mortgagee to 
renew the mortgage, had put off until now, that, it 
might be, too late, the only safe course to be taken. 
Another week, and the mortgage would be foreclosed. 
In his agitation at first hearing the news, the embar- 
rassed mortgager paced the room in sad silence. Amy 
alone was there to witness his sorrow. 

" You will go and see cousin Alfred," at length she 
said ; " he will not surely be so unkind, so cruet, as to 
take advantage of his power over us ! You whI go, 
Edward 1" 

Yes, there was no help for it. It was long since 
Edward Barton and Alfred Hammond had exchanged 
words, but they must do it now. And Amy's husband 
mounted his horse, and rode to her cousin's farm. 

In vain, however. Amy never knew what passed 
between her husband and her cousin ; but she could 
not, for one moment, misunderstand or misinterpret 
the angry spot that burned on his cheek as he rode 
furiously to the hall door, and threw the bridle of his 
reeking horse into the hand of one of his men who 
happened to be near. 

" There is but one other resource," said the weep- 
ing wife — " cousin George can help us, if he will." 

" And if by going across yonder lawn," said her 
husband, " I could have his help for asking, I wouldn't 
ask it. I have had enough of cousins to-day to last 
me a life-time." 

" George is your sister's husband," gently inter- 
posed poor Amy ; " and for the sake of your chil- 
dren " 

"For their sake, I will labor or starve, if need be, 
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Amy, but not beg— not beg, at least 
brothers either." 

"Then I wiH go," wild • the wife< wUh sudden 
energy. And she went. But it would not do/ foor 
Amy ! sbe did not know till that day die fhtt bitter- 
ness of a family feua V./ . I : . ; 

" I Bhali have nothing to do with it," w*» the atera 
response of cousin* George. «< As to Brook V*le T you 
never had any right to it, Amy; and' ilKgot goods 
never prosper, I tell you, No ;< not a poor imadred 
pounds would I lay down 'to keep -it in vow hands. 
Brook Vale !" he added, impetuously; H hue the 
very name of it ; and if it were at the bottom of the 
sea, I would not lend a hand to fish it up/* - 

And the next week-***^well, the lawyers know 
better than we can tell what was done tbonext week ; 
but not many weeks passed away* befbravm the papers, 
was seen the advertisement with ■ wfeica our -story 
began .-—J" To bo sold by public auction, *r vabaabk? 
estate, called Brook Vale." 

And thus ended that act in this drama of life - but 
the family fefld, alas! that is not ended yet. The 
lessons taught by this sad story— -a story which has so 
many parallels in the world about us— are too .obvious 
to require to be formally stated. May Its recital tend 
to put us all~ upon our gruard against the indulgence of 
those acrimonious and jealous feelings which form the 
germ of those dark poison tree*, whose branches often 
overshadow the peace and prosperity of entire families 
for generations. How fearful an illustration ia here 
supplied of the sacred proverb, that ** the be g inn ing of 
strife is as the letting out of water !" 
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ELIZABETH WOODVILLE, QUEEN CONSORT 
OF EDWARD IV. 



• Continued from dmr but number. 

The council which met after the death of Edward 
I Y, had appointed the 4th of May for the coronation 
of Us heir ; a ceremony which his wily uncle never 
intended to take place, as it would have given hie 
nephew a yet stronger hold on the affections of the 
nobility, and people. 

Ajt an early hour the procession entered the city. 
The young king, dressed in the royal mantle, rode in 
the centre of Gloucester's officers and partisans ; the 
perfidious duke riding on his right hand. As the cor- 
tege moved along Cheapside, his uncle repeatedly 
pointed him out to the acclamations of the people. 

At the termination of the pageant — the only one 
in which the doomed prince ever figured after his 
accession to the crown-^-he was removed to the royal 
apartments in the Tower of London, under pretence 
el swatting the neoewejy propagations for his catena- 
tion. 
. ' Wstk 4hat i aetata calming which was the leading 
trait in hie tneaehesoo* character, Gloucester, who had 
easittned Ae title of Lend Protector, only affected to 
administer the government of the: country in the name 
of his nephew, wJm> was virtually a prisoner in the 
Totter. - His object was to get > the Duke of York, his 
youngest brother,, into his power ; for whilst he lived 
aauiwaa biisanctuary, the game was not entirely in 
his asm hands— ior which purpose he summoned a 
j council 1 of the- spiritual ■ and temporal peers of West- 



life, which I shall one day. require of you before Godthe 



After a violent debate, it was decided that the Duke 
of York* being an infant, could not have committed 
any; offense which- rendered sanctuary necessary, and 
that sis .unciev the Lord Protector, might remove him 
by violence, if necessary. The Archbishop of Can* 
seshur* conveyed the intelligence to the widowed 
queen, urging, amongst other matters, that the king, 
hie brother, < being lonely, required his company. 

'* Company IV repeated Elizabeth, whose maternal 
heart was not deceived ; •• can none be found to be the 
king's, companion but his brother 1 " 
, i "Madam ^*-" faltered the archbishop; but the 
unhappy mother impatiently out short his speech by 
? saying)— 

u My lord, ray lord, I am powerless to contend with 
you, being but a lone: woman, without friends or sup- 
port fc .. The Protsctor^pray to God he may prove a 
protector Jn^hath won you to his will. Each of my 
sons," she added, # is safe while separate ; still, I de- 
liver him into your hands, and with him his brother's 



and man ! 

Tears choked the further utterance of the unhappy 
Elizabeth, as she folded her youngest son in her ma- 
ternal embrace, observing that " God only knew when 
they should meet again !" 

Her weeping attendants were compelled to force the 
child from his mother's arms, who, according to Hall, 
turned her back that she might not endure the agony 
of seeing him borne from her. 

That same day, the Duke of Gloucester conducted 
the young prince with honorable escort through the 
City to the Tower, to be lodged with his brother, who 
had not once been seen in public since the day of his 
entrance into London. Master of the persons of both 
his victims, the ambitious uncle thought further con- 
cealment unnecessary, and proceeded at once to throw 
off the mask of moderation which he had so uneasily 

worn. 

— > ♦ 

CHAPTER XIII. 

Now, by St. Paul, I will not dine until 

Hi* head be brought me. Rows. 

ON the thirteenth of June there was considerable 
bustle in the neighborhood of the Tower : the 
Lord Protector had summoned a council, ostensibly to 
fix the day for the coronation of the young king, but in 
reality to sound the opinions of the lords, and dis- 
cover who was faithful, and who were not, to the 
issue of his eldest brother. As the peers, with their 
numerous retainers, arrived, one after the other, it 
was observed that the countenances of those who were 
favorable to the young king were overspread with 
gloom. Several of them paced up and down the open 
space before the White Tower, in close conference. 
It was evident that something had occurred which 
excited the joy of the partisans of the Protector, and 
depressed the spirits of bis opponents. 

Amongst the most conspicuous persons waiting till 
the meeting of the council, were two nobles of high 
rank — the Lords Scrope and Hastings. The latter, 
despite his hatred to the Woodvillee, remained a faith- 
ful defender of the youthful Edward. He had been 
tampered with by the agents of Gloucester, but unsuc- 
cessfully. Unlike the rest of the partisans of the cap- 
tive monarch, his face was lit with smiles, for intelli- 
gence had that very morning reached him, that his 
rivals, the brother and son of Elizabeth — Rivers and 
Gray — had been executed, by the Protector's order, at 
Pontefract. 

" My lord ! my lord !" observed the old Lord Scrope, 
as they walked apart ; " trust me, it is not well when 
the heads of the king's near relatives fall, without 
form or trial ; it argues that but little respect may one 
day be shown to his own." 

44 Tut ! my lord !" replied the confident Hastings, in 
an under tone ; " crafty as the Lord Protector is, he 
would not dare glance at the crown ! Trust me, he 
has no other ambition than to rule the state during the 
minority of his royal nephew ; and when I recollect 
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good service he has done, in lowering the pride of 
Woodvilles, I scarcely blame him for it. Besides," 
he added, warmly, " it is his right." 

44 His right !" repeated the aged peer. 

4 * Ay! as first prince of the blood !" 

44 And heir," said Lord Scrope, t4 to the crown in the 
event of his nephews' death !" 

Hastings began to look serious. 

44 What think you, my lord," added the speaker, 44 of 
the air of the Tower 1 I wot not how it is, but it 
generally proves fatal to the house of Plantagenet ; 
sum up in your mind the names of those who have 
inhabited it, and you will be surprised to find how few 
have left it living." 

The thoughtless Hastings remembered Henry VI., 
Clarence, and a multitude of victims, and the shade 
upon his brow became yet deeper. 

44 It is time, my lord," he said, 4t that we should end 
these doubts. I am resolved, the instant the council 
opens, to call upon them to fix the day for Edward's 
coronation." 

Before Lord Scrope could reply, an usher appeared, 
to inform the lords that his Grace the Protector await- 
ed their presence in the council-chamber. As they 
passed up the great staircase which led to the royal 
apartments, the peers observed that it was lined by 
the retainers of the duke — even the antechamber was 
filled with officers and men wearing his well-known 
badge — the silver boar — an unusual and most suspi- 
cious circumstance. 

No sooner was the space before the royal lodgings 
cleared, than three or four ill-looking fellows began to 
drag from one of the cellars under the White Tower a 
rough-looking block of wood, which they fixed firmly 
in the centre of the gree.;. When they had arranged 
it, one of their number, dressed in a crimson doublet, 
approached, and tried with one hand if it was steady 
— in the other he carried an axe. 

It was the executioner of the Tower. 

Gloucester was too cunning a tactician to allow 
Edward's friends in the council an opportunity of 
passing a resolution' which might have embarassed 
his designs : although the members had been sum- 
moned ostensibly to fix the day for the coronation of 
his nephew, the real purpose of the meeting was to try 
the strength of the respective parties. All eyes were 
turned to the doors at the upper end of the chamber, 
as the ushers opened them, and announced, in a loud 
voice : — 

44 The Lord Protector !" 

To 4uke entered, leaning on the aim of his favo- 
rite a.id confidant, the Duke of Buckingham : his 
countenance was pale, but resolute ; in the only 
authentic portrait which exists of the merciless 
usurper, he i* represented as having very hard fea- 
tures, and scarcely any neck, the result of his pecu- 
liar deformity. As he slowly advanced to his seat, 
his eyes fell menacingly upon Lord Hastings, who 
was busily occupied in arranging his papers. Scrope, 
who noticed the glance, prudently drew to the oppo- 
site side of the table, so that on the side on which 
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Hastings -sat, were none but the creatures and parti- 
sans of the Duke of Gloucester. 

Instead of commencing, as the friends of Edward 
expected, with a distinct proposition for fixing the 
day of his nephew's coronation, the Protector opened 
the proceedings with a violent tirade against his sis- 
ter-in-law Elizabeth, her mother the Duchess of Bed- 
ford, Jane Shore, the mistress of the late king, and 
Lord Hastings, whom he accused of having practised 
against his life, and the safety of the state, by means 
of sorcery and spells. 

" Behold, my lords!" he said — at the same time 
ripping up the sleeve of his doublet, and exposing 
his left arm, which from his birth had been withered 
and deformed : — *' Behold the result of the infernal 
machinations of mine enemies ! First let us take such 
measures as your wisdom for the safety of our persons 
shall think fit, then we can discuss the purpose of our 
meeting !" 

Hastings, who had partially recovered from the sur- 
prise and indignation which he felt at the monstrous 
charge, was about to reply, when the duke furiously 
interrupted him. Stamping and foaming at the mouth 
like a wild boar, he called upon his friends to assist 
him in ridding England of a notorious traitor ; at the 
same time vowing that he would not dine till justice 
had been done, ami the head of his enemy been brought 
to him. 

This assumed passion, which was preconcerted, was 
the signal for the partisans of the duke, who filled the 
antechamber, to rush into the council chamber, and 
seize the person of the unfortunate nobleman, whose 
only crime was fidelity to his late -master's children. 
Vainly he attempted to make himself heard : his 
speech was drowned by the cries of Gloucester and 
the shouts of his men. The members of the council 
sat paralysed — not one had sufficient courage to inter- 
fere. Once or twice a member rose ; but the stern, 
menacing eye of the duke was instantly upon him. 

" Away with the traitor !" he roared out. " By St. 
Paul (his favorite oath), I hold that man the accom- 
plice of his treasons who dares to speak for him !" 

After such a declaration, there were no further at- 
tempts to interfere. 

Despite his resistance and indignant remonstances, 
the unhappy Hastings — who that very morning had 
so rejoiced at the news of the execution of Lords 
Gray and Rivers— put to death with scarcely more 
form of trial than he himself was about to be — was 
dragged from the royal lodgings to the Tower Green, 
where the block and the executioner were awaiting him. 

" Let me have a priest !" he faltered. 

Sir James Tyrrel, Richard's tool, who directed the 
whole affair, replied that his Highness the Lord Pro- 
tector's dinner was getting cold. 

So impatient were the assasins to complete their 
work, that they tore rather than stripped off the 
doublet of the unfortunate noble. A few moments 
only were given him for a hasty prayer, when the 
executioner completed his work — the head of the 
staunchest friend of the imprisoned king rolled upon 
the sward. 

The council — who from the windows of the cham- 
ber had witnessed his death — soon afterwards dis- 
persed; nor was the subject of Edward's coronation 
ever again seriously mooted at any of their future 
meetings. 

Continued in our next. 



A Moral for Youno Ladies. — " Listen," said I, 
" listen and attend, and you shall have a moral and an 
example. When the wasp now in the window entered 
the room, you flew at it with all kind of violence, I 
wonder it don't sting every one of you. Now, in 
future, let a wasp, when it comes, have its little bout, 
and make its little noise. Don't stir a muscle — don't 
move a lip—but be as quiet as the statue of Venus or 
Diana, or anybody of that sort, until the wasp seems 
inclined, as at this moment, to settle. Then do as I do 
now." Whereupon, dipping the feather end of the 
pen in the cruet of salad oil, I approached the wasp, 
and in the softest and tenderest manner possible, just 
oiled it upon the body — the black and yellow, like 
grooms' waistcoats — when down it fell, turned upon its 
back, and was dead in a minute. " There, girls," said 
I, "see what kindness and a little oil does. Now, 
here's my moral and example. When a husband 
comes home in an ill humor, don't cry out and fly at 
him ; but try a little oil — in fact, treat your husband 
like a wasp." 



From the Knickerbocker. 
LINES. 

Thb silver tongue strikes one, 
And softly hums the smitten bell, *. 

As 't were a bee within a flower, w 

A hidden brook within a dell. 

And like a snowy sail that's bound 

For pleasant isles beyond the see, 
My brain drops down the tide of dreams, 

Freighted with golden thoughts of thee. 

The rustling of any airy wing, 

The touch of hand 1 cannot see. 
By these sweet tokens think 1 still 

Thy spirit hovers over me. 

* My eyes make pictures when they *re shut !' 

I see a landscape broad and green, 
With hills that in the sun-set glow, 

And waving groves and delis between. 

I see the cot where I would live j 

It stands within a leafy nook 
That 's haunted by the wild-bird's song, 

The ripple of a babbling brook. 

It hath a quaint and ancient air ; 

The lichen hangs upon the eaves, 
And up the walls the ivy creeps, 

With all its wealth of shady leaves. 

And there the yellow-girdled bee 

Goes humming gaily to her toil ; 
It is a blessed realm of peace, 

Far from earth's discord and turmoil. 

Beside the open window sits. 

Half hidden by the trailing vine, 
The guardian-angel of that home ; 

And oh, that face 1 those saint-like eyes are thine ! 



THE GOLDSMITH OF ST. DENIS. 

A TALK OF 1NCIENT PARIS. 

About the commencement of the thirteenth century 
of the Christian era, there occurred in Paris a love ad- 
venture, the hero of which was a native of Tours, and 
which created a powerful sensation throughout that 
city, as well as amongst the members of the royal 
court. With regard to the clergy, we shall learn from 
the following pages what part they took in the histo- 
ry, for the record of which we are indebted to their 
diligence. The true name of our hero was Anscau, 
although by his comrades he was usually called the 
Tourangeaud, in honor of his native province (to 
which, say the old abbey chronicles, he returned in the 
latter days of his life, and became Mayor of St. Mar- 
tin). At the period to which we now refer he resided 
in Paris, and followed the occupation of a goldsmith. 
While 8 till in the prime of life, his honesty and indus- 
try had obtained for him the privileges of a citizen and 
subject of the king, whose protection he purchased ac- 
cording to the custom of the good old times. He had 
built himself a house near the church of St. Leu, in 
the Rue St. Denis, where his workshop was well 
known to all connoisseur* in fine jewelry : and here 
he led a virtuous and laborious life, learning new 
secrets, seeking new designs, and in this search 
alighting on new inventions of every description. 
The officers of the watch, and the noisy revellers who 
frequented the streets at a late hour, might usually ob- 
serve a light through the casement of the Goldsmith's 
shop, and he himself, in company with a favorite ap- 
prentice, tapping, carving, chipping, and filing ; work' 
ing with closed doors and open ears. Poverty had 
taught him industry, industry had engendered pru- 
dence, and prudence helped him to amass wealth. He 
feared God first, next robbers, after them the nobles, 
and tumult above all ; his own disposition being quiet 
and peaceable. By the clergy he was considered far 
from learned, but he spoke his mother tongue correct- 
ly, and had beside been taught by the Parisians to 
measure his tastes by the amount of his means ; to 
keep his pains and his purse for himself; not to look 
at the clouds when he was walking in the streets ; and 
above all, to sell his jewels for more than they cost 
him ! The observance of which rules provided him 
with as much wisdom as was necessary for his ease 
and contentment ; and thus he pursued the tenor of 
his way, neither giving nor taking offence. Many 
there were who envied his lot, and would gladly have 
exchanged places with him ; but they might as well 
have desired to attain the dignity of king of France. 

The Goldsmith's arms were nervous and muscular, 
and so wonderfully hardened, that when he closed his 
fist, a pair of pincers wielded by the strongest hand 
would have failed to open it. His shoulders looked as 
if capable of supporting a world ; and he had alto- 
gether the air of a man cast so successfully at the first 



touch by nature, as to have required no subsequent re- 
modelling. His countenance expressed energy and 
vigor, and his eye seemed to have borrowed fire from 
his forge ; but it was happily combined with a liquid 
softness, intended doubtless by the Moderator of all 
things to temper what would otherwise have been a 
too vivid brilliancy. 

Some of my readers may be 'curious to know why, 
tinder Buch promising circumstances, the good Gold- 
smith had not taken unto himself a wire ; but let me 
ask such inquirers if they know what it is to love ? 
If not, we will give them a little information en the 
subject. The duties of a lover are to go, to come, to 
listen, to watch, to speak, to be sifentj to be great, to 
be small, to be invisible, to discover flowers under- the 
snow, to say paternosters to the moon, to fondle the 
cat and the dog of his mistress, to sympathise with 
the ailments of her aunt, to study the peenirarities of 
all her relations, to administer flattery to herself on 
suitable occasions, and to vary in a thousand ways 
these modes of rendering himself generally agreeable. 
And after all this, though the object of his attachment 
may be the most tender-hearted maiden m existence, 
though he may have exercised unsleeping vigilance in 
accommodating himself to the multifarious circum- 
stances of the case — notwithstanding all this f repeat, 
should he ever fail in divining his mistress's pleasure, 
even when she hardly knows it herself, he will stand 
a chance of finding himself suddenly discarded like a 
worn-out garment \ But this is the lady's prerogative, 
and no one will ever reproach her for the exercise of 
it, however deep the wound which it may ^possibly 
inflict. 

I know not if these necessary evils ever occurred to 
the mind of the Goldsmith ; hut certain it' w, that 
often, whilst burnishing gold and melting silver, he 
would meditate on the many advantages of the mar- 
ried state, and think, "I certainly ought to provide 
myself with a wife. How joyous would her pleasant 
voice sound in the house — how delightfully would she 
torment me, as others do their husbands, to gam her 
own way ! All my comrades, thinking of my wife, 
would say of me, * There is indeed a happy felfow !'-' ' 
In his imagination the marriage was already perform- 
ed, and his bride splendidly attired, and adorned with 
the finest chain of gold that his hand had ever fashion- 
ed. He fancied her presiding in the home which his 
careful fore-thought bad provided with every comfort, 
and many luxuries, for her use. He saw her, In his 
mind's eye, reigning in the little domain,- and queen 
of his heart to its inmost recesses— nay, he -almost 
found it expand to admit other claims on his aflbetron, 
made by innocent, childish feces. But here, alas ! 
wife and children evaporated in the smoke of his 
forge, and he was compelled to comfort himself by 
transforming these too fleeting visions of his imagina- 
tion into picturesque designs for his wares: His 
dreams of love were thus fashioned into fantastic 
jewels, which infinitely delighted his customers, who 
little thought how many wives and children were em- 
bodied in the golden productions of his skilful hand; 
for the more disconsolate he felt, the greater seemed 
his talent and industry. If Providence, however, had 
not finally taken compassion upon him, he might have 
quitted this life without having experienced the reali- 
ty of love, or bequeathed us so striking an example of 
its power. But these remarks are but idle digressions, 
although custom habituates us thus to entangle our 
stories like babies in long clothes : henceforth our 
path is unencumbered, and we will proceed to relate, 
without circumlocution, some events that occurred to 
our hero in the thirty-fifth year of his age. 

He happened to be walking, one Sabbath-day, along 
the left bank of the Seine, indulging in his favorite 
musings, when caprice guided his steps to that field 
since named the Pre aux Clcrcs, which then formed 
part of the domain of the Abbey of St. Germain, and 
not of the University. In this meadow the TouTan- 
geaud encountered a peasant-girl, who, In passing, sa- 
luted him respectfully with the words, " Heaven's ben- 
ison be on you, noble sir." . 

Few as were the syllables she uttered, the tones of 
her voice were so sweet, that the heart of the Gold- 
smith, softened by his previous meditations, was 
instantaneously touched by their natural' music, and 
he felt arising within him the germs of a feeling some- 
thing akin to love, and which, inclined as he was to 
marriage, he rather encouraged than repressed. He 
had, however, passed the maiden, and a certain sensa- 
tion of timidity prevented him from at once changing 
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his course ; . but when be bad proceeded about the 
length of a how's shot, he began arguing with himself, 
" Have not I, who for ten years have been a master- 
goldsmith, and am now a citizen of Paris, a perfect 
right to look at a woman if the fancy takes me to do 
so?" And *o strongly did imagination excite this de- 
sire in his soul, that he retraced his steps, and speedi- 
ly rejoined the young girl She was leading by a 
string, and tenderly caressing, a delicate white cow, 
which was busily cropping the herbage that grew by 
the road-f iflc- 

"I fear, maiden," said the Goldsmith, with some 
hesitation, " that the necessity which compels you thus 
to employ the day of rest, must indeed be urgent. 
Have you no fear of a prison 7" 

" I .have nothing to fear," she replied ; " for I 
belong to the Abbey, and the Lord Abbot has given us 
leave to feed our cattle here after the hour of vespers. 1 ' 

44 It appears to me," said the Goldsmith, smiling, 
" that you esse more for your charge than for the safe- 
ty of your- soul ; how is this ?" 

," Ah, sir," said the girl, with a sigh, " this animal 
provides us with at least half our scanty subsistence." 

" I marvel much," rejoined the Tourangeaud, "to 
seo you, thus poor and tattered, traversing the fields 
bare£>*t.oa this holy day, when you carry in your face 
more beauty than could be elsewhere found within the 
whole .domain of the Abbey. I cannot doubt that you 
axe pursued, nay, tormented, with proffers of love 
from half the young men of the city : tell me truly, is 
it not so?". 

" Ah ! no, sir,'' she replied ; " for I am a serf of the 
Abbey!" And she drew his attention, by a Blight 
motion of her finger, to the collar which was attached 
to her left arm, and which, with the exception of the 
belt, was exactly like those borne by the beasts of the 
field. This movement was accompanied fay a look of 
such touching misery, as to excite the deepest com- 
passion in the mind of her companion ; so true is it, 
that the eyes are the most faithful exponents of the 
really powerful emotions of the soul. " I am," she 
continued, " the daughter of a bondman, and whoever 
united his lot to mine would share my late; and 
though he were a citizen of Paris, would belong, body 
and possessions, to the Abbey ! Even my offspring 
would inherit my misfortune! In consequence of 
this law I am neglected and avoided by all \ my great- 
est grief, however, is, that in due time I shall be cou- 
pled, at the pleasure of the Lord Abbot, with a bond- 
man, for I must have many more charms, before all 
free men cease to shun me like the plague." Having 
thus spoken, she gently drew closer the string of her 
charge, as a signal to the animal that their wanderings 
were to be resumed- 

" How old are you, child!" inquired the Goldsmith, 
to prolong the conference a little, 

*• I do not know indeed," replied the maiden ; " but 
the Lord Abbot has it written in his book." 

The wretched lot of the young girl affected the 
kind-hearted Tourangeaud, as I have hinted already, 
most deeply. He conformed his steps to hers, and 
they proceeded in silence tpwards the river. He had 
thus ample opportunity of observing the beautiful 
brow, graceful form, and sweet countenance of the 
maiden, who appeared to him the very picture of St. 
Genevieve (the holy patroness of Paris, and especial- 
ly of young girls who work in the fields), and the 
greater the obstacles appeared which separated them, 
the more eager became his desire, and firm his resolu- 
tion to overcome them, 

"Your favorite is a fine creature," he remarked 
softly, " and appears docile as yourself." 

♦•Will you not then drink a little milk?" she 
replied ; " these first fine days of May are very hot, 
and you have wandered far from the town." 

It was in truth a burning, cloudless day ; the air 
seemed laden with sweet odors ; the grass and foliage 
wore their brightest green, and all nature breathed of 
youth and joy. 

This friendly offei t for which she could have 
expected no return, combined with the grace and 
modesty of her manner in making it, completed the 
conquest of the Goldsmith's heart; and he would 
have liked at that moment to have placed this poor 
serf on the throne of a queen, and seen ail Paris at 
her feet. 

" No, pretty one," he replied, " I wish for nothing 
hut for the power of releasing ,you from your servile 
bondage." 

" Ah ! that can never be," said she ; " I shall die a 



slave of the Abbey. We have lived so from father to 
son, from mother to daughter, for generations past, 
and li|te my poor ancestors, I and my descendants 
must pass our lives on these lands, on which we are 
born." 

"But has no gallant," asked the Tourangeaud, 
" ever attempted, for the sake of your bright eyes, to 
purchase your freedom, as I did mine of the king?" 

44 No indeed, it would cost too much ; even the few 
whom I may have pleased at first sight in the end go 
as they came, and leave me to my fate." 

" And have you never thought of flying to another 
country, on a swift horse, in company with a lover?" 

11 You forget," said she, "that if I were taken 
I should certainly be hanged ; and my lover, though he 
were a noble, would undergo the usual penalty. I am 
not worth bo great a nsk, and have lived on in obedi- 
ence to God, who has placed me here." 

44 And what is your name V* ■ -'• . 

41 Fair sir, I have no name ; but they call me Tien- 
nette." 

44 My child," said the Goldsmith, " no woman has 
ever interested me as you have done ; and I doubt not 
that your heart is as fair as your face. Since we met 
at the very moment in which I was deliberating on my 
future lot, I cannot but see in the event the express in- 
tervention of heaven ; and if, as I trust, I am not dis- 
pleasing to you, I earnestly beg that you will accept 
the love I offer." 

Tiennette, full of astonishment, looked intently on 
the ground ; but she could not restrain her tears, so 
grave and penetrating was the tone in which these 
words were uttered. 

4< No," she replied at length ; " I should he to you 
the cause of a thousand miseries and misfortunes yet 
unthought of. You must not sacrifice yourself thus 
for a poor serf." 

" You know not," said Anseau, " the nature of the 
man with whom you have to do." Whereupon he 
crossed himself, clasped his hands, and exclaimed, " I 
vow to St. Elol, the especial protector of Goldsmiths, 
that I will fashion two niches of silver gilt, curiously 
adorned with the richest workmanship, one for an 
image of our lady the Virgin, as a thanksgiving offer- 
ing for the freedom of my wife, and the other for my 
patron himself, if I should succeed in freeing Tien- 
nette, a serf here present, for whose sake I entreat his 
all-powerful intervention. Furthermore, I vow by my 
hopes of eternal salvation to persevere with courage 
in this affair, to spend if necessary ail that I possess, 
and only to give it up with my life. Heaven will hear 
me," said he ; then turning towards the maiden he 
added, "And thou, sweetest?" 

"Oh," cried Tiennette through the midst of her 
tears, as she almost sank at his feet ; " there is 
Blanche running loose through the fields. Indeed I 
will love you faithfully all my life ; but recall your 
vow." 

" Let us recall Blanche, you mean," responded the 
Goldsmith, with a smile, raising her up, but lacking as 
yet courage to embrace her, notwithstanding the incli- 
nation he felt to do so. 

" Yes," said she, "or I shall be beaten with many 
stripes." 

The Tourangeaud vigorously pursued the white cow, 
which had so little sympathy with lovers and their 
cares, caught it by the horns, and held it as in a vice, 
until the approach of its mistress ; when it surrender- 
ed itself, with rather a guilty look, to her custody. 
The Goldsmith soon after bade farewell to the serf, 
adding, " If you ever visit the city, fail not to come to 
my house near St. Leu ; my name is Anseau, and I 
am Goldsmith to our lord the king. Promise me at 
least to be in this field on the next Saint day, and do 
not fail to come unless it should rain halberds and 
spears !" 

" To accomplish this," said Tiennette, " I will if ne- 
cessary leap the very hedges ; and until the hour of 
our meeting arrives, I will pray earnestly for your wel- 
fare." She then remained fixed like an image of stone 
until she lost sight of her lover, who departed with 
Blow and unwilling steps, frequently turning to look at 
her again ; and even when he had entirely disappeared 
from her view, she remained in the field absorbed in 
meditation, scarcely knowing if the past could be more 
than a dream. Towards nightfall she returned slowly 
home, was chastised for being late, but she hardly felt 
the blows, so pure a fountain of happiness had sprung 
up within her heart. 

As for Anseau, he lost his appetite and almost his 



capability for work — everything but the ardent love 
which absorbed his every thought and feeling. Delay 
seemed unbearable ; on the following morning there- 
fore he prepared, with some apprehension, to seek an 
interview with the lord Abbot ; but, before doing so, it 
seemed to him desirable that he should obtain the pro- 
tection of -some man of influence-about the court, and 
as it was then held in the city, he directed his steps 
thither. Although his skill and complaisance had se- 
cured him the esteem and favor of all, he was regard- 
ed with especial affection by the chamberlain of the 
king, for whom he had on one occasion manufactured 
a comfit-box of gold and jewels, of unique beauty, as 
a gift for the lady of his affections ; and to him 
accordingly he made his court. 

This officer, on hearing his story, smiled super- 
ciliously at his choice, but promised to befriend him 
by every means in his power. He ordered his own 
4tef«e to be saddled, with a hackney for the use of the 
Goldsmith, and having mounted they soon arrived at 
the Abbey gates, where they demanded speech with the 
Abbot. This dignity was then borne by Hugo de Sen- 
necterre, an old man of wit and humor, who was on 
the verge of his ninetieth year. By the time they en- 
tered the presence of this august person, the anxiety 
of the Goldsmith as to his sentence had increased to 
so painful a degree that the Chamberlain opened the 
affair at once, by entreating the Lord Abbot to grant 
him a favor, which, although of importance to him- 
self, would cost the holy father but little trouble, he 
hoped, to accord him. 

To this appeal the bishop replied that the canons of 
the church prohibited him from thus pledging his 
faith in advance ; and the Chamberlain finding his ruse 
unsuccessful, was compelled to enter into details. 

" My dear father," continued he, " the Goldsmith 
of the Court has conceived a deep affection for a young 
serf belonging to your Abbey ; and I entreat you, as 
you hope for my influence in forwarding your desires, 
to grant us her freedom." 

41 What is her name?" demanded the Abbot of the 
citizen. 

44 She is called Tiennette," replied he, with some 
hesitation. 

44 Ho, ho !" thought the Abbot, smiling ; " this bait 
has caught us an undeniably fine fish. This is a 
serious case," he added aloud, " and I cannot dispose 
of it on my own responsibility." 

44 1 am not ignorant, father," said the Chamberlain, 
frowning, " of the value and meaning of your words." 

44 My lord," responded the Abbot, " are you aware 
of the value of this young girl?" He then gave 
orders that Tiennette should be brought, giving private 
directions to his attendant to see that she was attired 
befitting his presence — which meant she was to be 
dressed in a fine robe — and her beauty heightened by 
every possible device. 

Meanwhile the Chamberlain, having taken his pro- 
tege aside, advised him strenuously to abandon the ad- 
venture. " There is danger in it," said he ; " and 
you will meet everywhere, even in the court, with 
young, rich, and pretty women, who would willingly 
marry you. To this end the king would, if necessary, 
assist you in the acquisition of some lordship or manor 
by which you could in time be ennobled ; for surely 
you are sufficiently well furnished with golden pieces 
to become the founder of a noble line." 

44 1 know not, my lord," replied Anseau moodily'; 
44 but in this enterprise I am resolved to persevere." 

44 Endeavor then," said his friend, " to purchase the 
freedom of this girl. I know that with the monks, 
money is all powerful." 

44 Holy father," said Anseau, advancing towards the 
Abbot, " to you is committed the duty of representing 
here below the marvellous goodness of God, whose 
clemency we so often expenence, and whose pity for 
our miseries we know to be unbounded. If you will 
grant me this girl for my lawful wife, surrendering all 
claim on the offspring of our marriage, I will not fail 
to remember you in my prayers morning and night for 
the rest of my days ; nor will I for one moment forget 
that I owe you more than life. Furthermore, I will 
bestow on you a box to contain the Holy Eucharist, so 
elaborately adorned with gold, jewels, and figures of 
angels, as to be unique throughout all Christendom, 
and greatly to gladden your eyes ; bo great shall 
be its magnificence that strangers as well as the in- 
habitants of the city shall hasten to behold it, and it 
will be the pride and glory of your altar." 

44 My son," rejoined the Abbot, " have your senses 
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deserted you T If you are resolved to have this maiden 
for your lawful wife, your person and possessions 
must necessarily be confiscated to the chapter of the 
Abbey." 

" My lord/' said Anseau, " I do love this poor girl 
deeply and devotedly ; yet am I even more touched by 
her piety and her misery than by her charms ; but/' 
he added, the tears starting to his eyes, " I am above 
all astonished at the hard-heartedness of the laws, and 
I do not hesitate to say so, although I know my fate 
to be in your hands. Yes, my lord, I know this cruel 
enactment too well ; but if my possessions must be 
added to your treasures, if I must surrender my liber- 
ty and my privileges, I will at least keep the engine 
conquered by my labor and perseverance which is 
placed here," he continued, touching his brow, " here, 
where no one can be master of it save God and my- 
self. The fine creations of my brain are worth mors 
than all my present riches; and although you may 
have my body, my wife, my children, nothing shall 
obtain for you my talent, not even the most cruel tor- 
tures; for I am stronger than iron is hard, and m:>re 
patient than grief is great !" Having thus spoken, 
the Goldsmith, as though enraged at the calmness of 
the Abbot, struck with his fist upon an oak chair, 
which cracked and splintered in pieces, as it mi'lit 
have done beneath the blow of a bar of iron. " You 
see, my lord," he continued, " the slave you will have ; 
of an artificer of things divine you will make but a 
beast of burthen." 

44 My son," replied the Abbot, 44 you have wrong- 
fully broken my chair, and lightly judged of my soul. 
This damsel is the property of the Abbey, not mine. 
I am but the guardian of the rights and usages of this 
glorious monastery ; and although I could grant her 
freedom, I must account for it to God and the Abbey. 
Now, since an altar was first raised in this place, and 
monks and serfs abode here, that is to say from time 
immemorial, there has not occurred one single in- 
stance of a citizen becoming the property of the Abbey 
by marriage with one of its bondwomen. It is con- 
sequently highly expedient that this right should be 
exercised lest it be lost, weakened, or fall into disuse, 
which would occasion many troubles. The state and 
Abbey will thus be far more benefitted than by your 
boxes, however great their beauty ; for money will 
purchase fine jewels, although it would be powerless 
in establishing our laws and customs. I appeal to my 
lord, the Chamberlain of the king, to bear witness of 
the infinite pains taken each day by our monarch to 
fight for the establishment of his ordinances." 

44 That is intended to close my mouth," thought the 
Chamberlain, but he only bowea. 

The Goldsmith, who was no clerk, and almost re- 
pented of the outbreak that had called forth such a re- 
' joinder, remained pensive and quiet until the arrival 
of Tiennette. She was clothed in a dress of whit? 
wool, girded round the waist with a silken cord, and 
wore little shoes and even stockings; she looked so 
purely beautiful, and was so modest and noble in her 
bearing, that her lover was transported with ecstasy ; 
even the Chamberlain acknowledged that he had never 
beheld so perfect a creature ; but as he justly consider- 
ed that the contemplation of her must be full of danger 
to Anseau, he induced him to return forthwith to the 
city, and before parting from him begged that he would 
fully reflect on the affair, since it was certain that the 
Abbey would not release so good a bait to catch citi- 
zens and nobles. 

The supposition proved to be only too correct, as the 
unfortunate lover shortly found. He received from 
the chapter a formal announcement that if he married 
the maid in question, he must be prepared to surren- 
der his house and other possessions to the Abbey, and 
acknowledge himself its bondsman. By an especial 
favor he would* be allowed to retain the use of his 
abode on the conditions of giving an exact account of 
all his furniture, of paying a yearly rent, and of residing 
annually for eight days in the dependencies of the 
Abbey, which form was to be regarded as an act of 
homage to the holy see. 

The Goldsmith, who heard on all hands of the ob- 
stinacy of the monks, and was convinced that they 
would execute their sentence with rigor, fell into a 
state of despair almost amounting to distraction. Now 
he resolved to set fire to the five corners of the monas- 
tery ; now to drag the Abbot to some unfrequented 
spot, where he could torment him until he had grant- 
ed a charter of freedom for Tiennette. These and a 
thousand other impracticable plans presented them- 



selves to his mind. At length he decided on carrying 
away his beloved, and secluding himself with her in 
some safe retreat, which nothing should induce them 
to abandon : an additional argument for this proceed- 
ing was, the probability that, if he absented himself 
from the kingdom, his friends might succeed in bring- 
ing the monks to reason ; so he made his preparations 
accordingly. But alas ! his hopes were speedily dash- 
ed to the ground ; for on repairing to the rendezvous 
appointed by the lovers, no Tiennette was to be seen ; 
and he ascertained that she was so strictly guarded, 
that to obtain possession of her he must lay siege to 
the Abbey itself. His adventure became generally 
known, and excited so great an interest that the king, 
on the next visit paid by the Abbot to the court, de- 
manded of him why he had not yielded to the Gold- 
smith's ardent affection, and thus given a shining ex- 
ample of Christian charity \ 

44 The reason was, my liege," responded the priest, 
44 that our rights are as closely connected with each 
other as the various pieces of a suit of armor, from 
which if one be abstracted the rest necessarily fall to 
the ground. If this girl had been taken from us in 
despite of the law, and if so arbitrary a course became 
general, your subjects might in time proceed to the 
length of depriving even your majesty of your crown ; 
at the least they would excite dangerous seditions 
with a view of releasing themselves from all the taxes 
and imposts with which they, are at present so legally 
burthened." 

To this argument the monarch could make no reply, 
and was therefore compelled to abstain from further 
interference, notwithstanding the deep interest which 
he, in common with many ol his subjects, felt in the 
conclusion of the affair. 

To such an extent did the interest in the subject ex- 
tend that many wagers were laid in the court, the 
lords generally maintaining that the Tourangeaud 
would desist from his pursuit, and the ladies being' 
universally of opinion that like a true knight he would 
be faithful to death. 

Although the Jring had been so completely silenced 
by the Abbot, the queen still considered herself at 
liberty to use what influence she possessed for the be- 
nefit of the oppressed lovers ; and the Goldsmith, la- 
menting to her, with tears in his eyes, that the monks 
had deprived him of all intercourse with his beloved, 
her pity and her indignation were both aroused by this 
act of unnecessary rigor. She immediately communi- 
cated with the holy fathers, after which Anseau was 
permitted to visit each day the parlor of the monastery 
for one hour, where Tiennette awaited him, always 
splendidly adorned. These interviews had the effect 
of increasing a thousandfold their mutual attachment, 
although the continual presence of an old monk de- 
prived their intercourse of half its charm. The Gold- 
smith had not had occasion to avail himself many 
times of the privilege wrung for him by the queen from 
the Abbot, when approaching his betrothed he thus 
addressed her : — 44 My dear Tiennette, I have at last 
resolved to become a serf, feeling that I may confi- 
dently look to thee for my future happiness. In thy 
company the heaviest chains will not oppress me, and 
I shall care but little for the loss of my wealth, whilst 
I possess the treasures in thy heart. I will trust in 
the holy St. Eloi ; he will deign to regard us with 
pitying eyes, and to preserve us from all woes ; should 
the Abbot permit us to enjoy the' fruits of my labor, at 
least, dear flower of my life, thou shalt be bravely at- 
tired, well lodged, and served like a queen for the rest 
of thy days. I will seek the scrivener, and bid him 
forthwith prepare the necessary charters and con- 
tracts, and we shall be blessed in spite of bondage 
itself." 

Tiennette alternately wept and smiled, and finally 
refused to accept her own happiness, declaring that 
she would rather die than reduce a free man to sla- 
very; but the good Anseau pleaded his cause in 
words so tender and earnest that they at last prevailed 
in overcoming her unselfish scruples. She privately 
resolved, however, that should the yoke prove more 
burthensome than he expected, she would release him 
from it by terminating her own existence, since a 
clause in the law provided that any case of slavery, re- 
sulting from marriage with a serf, should cease with 
its cause, and she trusted that heaven would pardon a 
crime having for its object the restoration of a beloved 
husband to liberty and happiness. 

It was no sooner known throughout the city that 
the Tourangeaud was about to sacrifice all for his love, 



than he became the object of universal, interest and 
curiosity. The ladies of the court encumbered them* 
selves with jewels for the purpose of. seeing and speak- 
ing to him, and he became as much over provided with 
female society as he had formerly been deficient in U, 
But if some of his, visitors approached Tiennette in 
beauty of person, none could compare witty her, he 
thought, in. goodness of heart; .arid Anseau waited 
with, impatience the hour that was tq .seal, his fcte. 
He employed himself meanwhile in transforming his 
gold into a royal diadem, whjuch he. enriched with all 
the precious stones in his possession, and secretly 
conveyed to the queen, to whom he offered , it with 
these words, " Gracious Ja4y f I know not, to whose 
hands and faith I should com nit this my fortune , to- 
morrow will see everything found in my house become 
the property of those whose crue) law has jto.me beetv 
60 pitiless. Deign then to accept this offering at my 
hands ; it is but an unworthy token of gratitu.de for the 
bliss which through your interposition X have enjoyed 
in the sight of her whose slightest glance is worth all 
the world to me. I know not- what my. future fete 
may be ; but should my children ever be Uee^ I ven- 
ture to confide in your generosity, as a woman, and a 
queen, to befriend them, as you fyave so graciously 
done to me." ( , 

44 Well said, friend," interposed the kv\g* " The 
Abbey will some day need my aid, and I wi|f tfmn re- 
member your condition and your gratitude." . , 

An immense concourse of people was assembled on. 
the appointed day to witness .the marriage of Tiennette 
to the Tourangeaud. To the former the queen had 
given her bridal attire ; and the king, as an, especial 
favor from himself, granted permission to her to wear 
rings of gold in her ears for the rest of her life - As 
the glad couple proceeded from the Abbey, to the 
house of Anseau, near St. Leu, the windows were 
illuminated in their. h°nor, and the, street* were lined 
with dense crowds as at a royal entry. The po*r 
husband wore on his left arm a. silver ring of .his own 
forging, in token of submission ; but, notwithstanding 
this, the people saluted him as they would a newly 
crowned king, with cries of Noel, Noel, which com* 

Sliment was gratefully acknowledged .by our. hero, 
[e looked as happy as successful lovers .usually do, 
and especially proud of the homage rendered by all to 
the grace and nudesty of his bride. On arriving at 
his own abode, the Tourangeaud found it ornamented, 
with flowers and branches, and was. received by tQe 
principal men of his ward, who .hailed him with the 
words, " You will always be a noble man. comrade, 
spite of the king and the Abbey/* , . And thus ended 
the ceremonies o? his espousal. 

It is unnecessary to dilate on the happiness of the 
wedded pair ; suffice it to say that their ardent antici- 
pations of happiness were realized.. Tiennette was 
charmed with her new abode, and those who had .occa- 
sion to visit the fabrique of the Goldsmith were equal- 
ly charmed with her beauty. This month of flowers 
had barely expired, when the good old Abbot Hugo 
visited them one day with great pomp and splendor. 
He entered the house with mueh solemnity, and thus 
addressed them : " My children, you are henceforth 
free ! You are released from all dependence on the 
Abbey. I was from the first deeply touched by the 
strength of the love that united you, but I could not 
abandon the rights of the church : tfiese once recog- 
nised, I resolved to complete your happiness, by grant- 
ing your liberty as a free gift. Having, thus . spoken^ 
he gave each a slight blow on the cheek with hia hand 
as his last prerogative, and they fell at his feet weep- 
ing with joy. As the inhabitants of the neighborhood 
had, in anticipation of some unusual occurrence,, as- 
sembled in the street, the Tourangeaud apprised them 
from the casement of the generosity of the. Abbot, 
whose blessing he was commissioned to promise them 
all. 

When the holy father departed on his homeward 
journey, Anseau led his palfrey by the bridle as far as 
the gate of Bussy. Nor must I forget to notice that, 
before setting out, he provided himself with a bag of 
silver pieces, which he threw to the poor and suffer- 
ing, crying, "Largesse, Largesse, in the name of God, 
heaven preserve and keep the Abbey, and bless. our 
good Lord Hugo for ever and ever !" 

On Vis return home he regaled his friends, apd in- 
stituted nuptial festivities for a second time, which on 
this occasion lasted for a week. But alas ! it is in 
this world impossible to please everybody « and the 
Abbot was greatly blamed by the chapter for the part 
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which he had acted in the affair. The monks had 
looked forward with greedy eyes to dividing so fine a 
prejr ; ant! when the good Abbot was laid on & bed of 
sickness a year afterwards,' he was assured by his 
prior that it was a visitation from heaven, sent as a 
punishment for his surrender of the rights of God and 
$he church: " 

"If I have not greatly misjudged that man," re 
sanded the Aboot, » he will not be unmindful of the 
debt he ow^es us." 

On the first anniversary of the marriage, a monk an- 
nounced that the Goldsmith craved an audience of his 
benefactor." ' When conducted to the presence of the 
old man, he revealed to view two shrines of such won- 
derful beauty, a8 h&ve to this day never been surpass- 
ed by any artificer in the world, and on which was in- 
scribed, " 1?he vow of perseverance in love." These 
treasures are, as every one knows, placed on the high 
altar bt the church. They are considered to be of in- 
estimable value, and with truth, seeing that the Gold- 
smith expended all his worldly wealth in their con- 
struction. This liberality, however, soon replenished 
his, own coffers again, even to overflowing : his renown 
and his profits became so great, that he was enabled, 
before very long, to purchase estates and a patent of 
nobility. He founded the line of the Anscaux — a 
family which "has from that time to this been held in. 
great honor by the people of Touraine. 

This Jittle nistory should teach us always to have 
recourse to God in the enterprises of this life, as well 
as to persevere in them when the object is holy and 
virtuous. It should also serve to remind us, that 
earnest love triumphs over all difficulties, which, 
though an bid and well-known axiom, is of so pleasant 
and encouraging a nature, as to be considered by the 
writer well worthy of repetition. 



' ' Baring of the Italian Banditti. 
" Orite df the most astonishing instances of effrontery 
oti the "part 'of there pests of the Italian peninsula that 
we ever remember to have met with, is recorded by 
Von Rbcftan, in his " Wanderings through the Cities 
of Italy." Speaking of fee Bolognese, he says : — 

^fThe whole province is now full of the sayings and 
doing* of one Belloni; surnamed II Passatore, who, for 
some time past, has been playing the robber-captain in 
it on- a grand scale, and after the most approved 
fashion of romance. The governor of the province set 
theprice of 1000 scudi on Belloni's head ; Belloni set 
2000 scudi on the governor's head, and everybody is 
convinced that he could and would pay the money if 
the conditions were fulfilled. His master-stroke was 
struck in ' Forlimpopoli three days before I passed 
through. This- town counts five or six thousand 
inhabitants, and one evening, while the greater part of 
the people were at the theatre, without the slightest 
idea of what was going forward, Belloni entered it 
with a numerous band and took possession. 

" The audience were awaiting the second act of the 
performance, when the curtain drew up, and showed 
the muzzles of ten or twelve guns pointed , into the 
pit by as many men with blackened faces. This 
scene was not m the play, but the explanation of it 
was soon .received from the mouth of the robber-cap- 
tain. ' I hope, gentlemen,' said Belloni, stepping for- 
ward, ' that you will not force me, by a useless resis- 
tance, to measures of violence, which would really pain 
me and must certainly frighten the ladies. The gtns- 
d'Qrmcs are overpowered, these keys in my hands are 
those of the town-gates, every outlet of the theatre is 
well guarded ; in short, you arc in my power, But do 
not tear that that power will be abused ; fulfil my 
moderate wishes, and not a hair of your head shall be 
hurt.' He then drew* a paper from his pocket, and 
read the names of the wealthiest inhabitants of the 
town, imposing on each a tax in proportion to his 
supposed fortune. As each was named, he was 
despatched home in charge of one of the robbers, and 
in every case brought back the desired sum. 

" In tibe meanwhile those remaining in the pit had 
been stripped of their watches, rings, and purses : the 
ladies in the boxes, however, were not molested. 
Towards midnight Belloni departed, canying with him 
a booty of from 10,000 to 12,000 scudi. The boldness 
of the undertaking is only rightly understood, when it 
is considered that about four miles from Forlimpopoli 
is the town of Forli, strongly garrisoned with Austrian 
troops, which would have had time twice over to come 
to the rescue, if they had received intelligence of what 
was going on." 



Contributed to the Nev> York Jownai. 
STANZAS 
Whkk the heart by deep sorrow is shaded, 

We weep o'er the hopes that are past, 
O'er the joys that so quickly have faded. 

That once we thought ever would last. 
Like a bark on the ocean of sorrow, 

By the storm-clouds of grief tempest tost, 
We think of no happy to-morrow, 

While we weep o'er the loved and the lost. 

The mist that hangs over the dawning, 

Like a veil upon Nature in tears, 
Will fade in the full glare of morning, 

But then the bright dew-drop appears. 
For in the still hours of our sleeping, 

While our hearts by sad visions were crossed, 
We know that e'en Nature was weeping 

O'er the graves of the loved and the lost. 

W. C. M. 



ANECDOTE OF THE EMPRESS CATHERINE. 

Mr. John Sutherland was one of the wealthiest 
hankers at Petersburg, during the greater part of the 
reign of Catherine — yclept the Great. He had pre- 
sented to the empress a very beautiful Italian grey- 
hound, of which the empress grew very fond, and 
named Sutherland, which tended in no small degree to 
increase the interest of the banker at court. v 

The death of this dog, that happened five years after, 
had very nigh caused one of the most tragical mistakes 
which ever took place in the financial department. 

One morning at daylight, the banker was roused 
from his slumhers, by his valet entering his dormitory, 
and informing him that the house was surrounded by 
the police guard, and that the grand master demanded 
to be introduced to him instanter. 

" What can he want with me at this early hoar?" 
said the banker, jumping out of bed, and rather uneasy 
at this untimely visit. 

" I really do not know," replied the servant, " but 
it seems an affair of the greatest importance, for he 
bid me tell you, it could only be communicated to 
yourself." 

"Well, then, show him in," said Mr. Sutherland 
hastily slipping on his dressing-gown. 

In a brief space the valet returned, ushering in the 
grand master of the police, Colonel Reliew. The 
banker immediately read in the countenance of the 
functionary, that he was the bearer of some very 
unpleasant message. The worthy banker received 
him with his usual politeness, and, pointing to a chair, 
bid him be seated, which the other declined, and, in a 
most doleful tone, said : — 

'" I beg you to believe, that however honorable it 
may he for me to have been selected by her most 
gracious majesty to perform a duty, the severity of 
which causes me much affliction, however, great may 
be the crime that has given rise to it — " 

"What does your excellency mean — what crime, 
and by whom committed ?" said the banker. 

"It must be by yourself," replied the colonel, 
" since the punishment is directed against you." 

" Sir !" answered the banker, " however strictly I 
may scrutinize my conscience, I can discover no single 
instance where I have failed in duty or loyalty to our 
sovereign, the empress ; for you know that I have been 
naturalized as a Russian." 

" And that very reason, my dear sir, makes your 
present position more dreadful. If you had remained 
an English subject, you might claim the protection of 
your consul, and by that means escape the severity of 
the order which, to my great regret, I am obliged to 
see executed." 

" But, pray, your excellence, do inform me what 
that order is !" 

" Oh ! sir, I shall never hive sufficient courage to 
make it known to you." 

" Have I fallen in the esteem of her majesty?" 

" Oh, if it were only that 1" 

"What do you mean by — if it were only that? 
Am I to be sent to England?" 

" Why, that is your country, and that punishment 
would not be such as to make me so reluctant to 
impart it to you." 

" Good heavens ! you alarm me 1 am I to be sent to 
Siberia,*" 

" Siberia, sir, is a very fine country, in spite of all 
that is said against it — and return from it not impos- 
sible." 

"Am I then condemned to perpetual imprison- 
ment?" 

" Imprisonment is nothing ; you may he released 
from it on making your escape." 



" Sir, sir," exclaimed the banker, now feeling very 
seriously alarmed, "am I condemned to suffer the 
knout ?" 

" In fact, sir, the knout is a very painful punish- 
ment ; but it does not always kill." 

"Good God?" exclaimed Mr. Sutherland, " I per- 
ceive that my death is decided !" 

" And what kind of death 1" exclaimed the grand 
master, raising his look to Heaven, with grief and 
horror depicted on his countenance. 

"What mean you by that? is it not sufficient to 
take my life ; to assassinate me without a trial ? 
And Catherine orders." 

" Alas ! yes, sir, she has ordered" — 

" Well, sir, speak out ; what has She ordered ? I 
am an Englishman and have courage. Speak." 

" Alas ! my dear sir, she has ordered : — had I not 
received the order from her Majesty's own self I de- 
clare to you I would not believe it." 

" But, sir, you are killing me by inches ; come, 
speak out ; what has the Empress ordered?" 

" She has ordered you to be flayed and stuffed !" 

"But, your excellancy, what you tell me is mon- 
strous and incredible ;" and, looking the grand master 
in the face, said : — " Your excellency has lost your 
senses." 

" No, sir, I am perfectly compos mentis ; I shall cer- 
tainly go mad in witnessing the operation." 

"But how could you, who call yourself my friend, 
and whom I have served on many occasions, how 
could you receive such an order without some remon- 
stanccs ?" 

"Alas! sir, I have done what laid in my power, 
and what no one else would nor could have ven- 
tured to do ; I prayed her majesty to relent, at least, 
or to order some one else to see' it carried into effect. 
Her majesty replied in that tone of voice which you 
are well acquainted with, and which permits no reply : 
* Go, sir, and remember it is your duty to obey my 
orders without any comments of your own. Go, in- 
stantly, and see that Sutherland is flayed and stuff- 
ed.'" "Well, and then?" 

"Seeing there was no alternative, I lost no time in 
calling on a very clever naturalist, who is employed by 
the museum to preserve birds ; and since it must be 
done, I thought I might as well employ one of the best 
artists." 

" And did the wretch give his consent !" 

" No, he referred me to a brother artist ; him who 
preserves their monkeys ; as there is a near link be- 
tween the human and the ape species." 

"And he is expecting me: is there to be no de- 
lay?" * 

" Not an instant ; the order of her majesty is 
peremptory, and admits of no delay — " 

" Giving me no time to settle my affairs ? But that 
is impossible." 

" Such are my orders, my dear sir." 

"But you will permit me to send a note to her 
majesty ?" 

" I am doubtful if I ought to do so." 

" It is the last favor I shall ask — one that is ever 
granted to the greatest criminal." 

" By so doing I risk my place, and the knout." 

" But, consider, my life is at stake !" 

" Well, then, write your letter ; but you will under- 
stand that I shall not lose sight of you." 

" Thank you, thank you ; let one of your officers be 
the bearer of my letter." 

The banker wrote the letter, and the grand master 
despatched it by a captain of the guard, ordering him 
to return immediately with the answer. 

In the course of ten minutes the captain returned, 
with an order to convey the banker to the queen. 

That was what Mr. Sutherland wished ; a coach 
was in waiting, and Mr. Sutherland got in, followed by 
the grand master ; and in five minutes — which seemed 
an age to the poor banker — they arrived at the palace, 
where the empress was waiting. 

The poor banker, more dead than alive, was ushered 
into the presence, where he found Catherine laughing 



is time the hanker thought her mad. He fell at 
her feet, and taking the hand she held out to him, 
said : — 

" Pardon, my liege, pardon ; or, at least, be pleased 
to inform me how f have incurred your majesty's dis- 
pleasure?" 

"Rise, my dear Sutherland," said the empress, 
" you are not in the least implicated in this affair." 
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" Not me, your majesty ! And whom does your 
order concern 1" 

" It concerns," said her majesty, " the dog you gave 
me, and which died of a surfeit last night. As I was 
very fond of this creature, I desired to have his re- 
mams near me. I sent for that stupid fellow, Reliew, 
and said, ' you will see that Sutherland be skinned and 
stuffed/ And as I perceived much hesitation on his 
part, I thought that he conceived it to be infra-dig to 
execute such a commission, I became angry, and he 
left the palace." 

" Well, madame," said the banker, " you may boast 
that you have in the grand master of the police a very 
faithful and obedient servant ; and, for the future, if I 
may make so bold as to advise your majesty, it would 
be well to explain your orders more fully to this mat- 
ter-of-fact man, for if he had not allowed me to write 
to your majesty, poor me would by this time have been 
flayed and stuffed, and taken my place in one of the 
glass cases of your imperial museum." 



Female Beauty. 
Wi find beauty of itself a very poor thing unless 
beautified by sentiment. The reader mar take the 
confession as he pleases, either as an instance of 
abundance of sentiment on our part, or as an evidence 
of want of proper ardor and impartiality ; but we can- 
not (and that is the plain truth) think the most beauti- 
ful creature beautiful, or be at all affected by her, or 
long to sit next to her, or to go to a theatre with her, 
or listen to a concert with her, or walk in a forest with 
her, or to call her by her christian name, or ask her if 
she likes poetry, or tie (with any satisfaction) her 
gown for her, or be asked whether we admire her 
shoe, or take her arm even into a dining-room, or kiss 
her at Christmas, or on April-fools-day, or on May-day, 
or on any other day, or dream of her, or wake thinking 
of her, or feel a want in the room when she has gone, 
or a pleasure the more when she appears — unless she 
has a heart as well as a face, and is a proper, good- 
tempered, natural, sincere, honest girl, who has a love 
for other people and other things, apart from self-refe- 
rence and the wish to be admired. Her face would 
pall upon us in the course of a week, or even become 
disagreeable. We should prefer an enamelled tea-cup, 
for we should expect nothing from it. We remember 
the impression made on us by a female plaster-cast 
hand, sold in the shops as a model. It is beautifully 
turned, though we thought it somewhat too plump and 
well-fed. The fingers, however, are delicately tapered, 
the outline flowing and graceful. We fancied it to 
have belonged to some jovial beauty, a little too fat and 
festive, but laughing withal, and as full of good na- 
ture. The possessor told us it was the hand of Ma- 
dame Brinvilliers, the famous poisoner. The word 
was no sooner spoken than we shrunk from it as if it had 
been a toad. It was now literally hideous ; the fat 
seemed sweltering and full of poison. The beauty 
added to the deformity. Tou resented the grace : you 
shrank from the look of smoothness, as from a snake. 
This woman went to the scaffold with as much indif- 
ference as she distributed her poisons. The character 
of her mind was insensibility. The strongest of ex- 
citements was to her what a cup of tea is to other 
people. And such is the character, more or less, of 
all mere beauty. Nature, if one may so speak, does 
not seem to intend it to be beautiful. It looks as if it 
were created in order to show what a nothing the 
formal part of beauty is, without the spirit of it. We 
have been so used to it with reference to considera- 
tions of this kind, that we have met with women 
generally pronounced beautiful and spoken of with 
transport, who took a sort of ghastly and witch-like 
aspect in our eyes, as if they had been things walking 
the earth without a soul, or with some evil intention. 
The woman who supped with the Ghoul in the " Ara- 
bian Nights," must have been a beauty of this species. 
— Leigh Hunt. 



How to Smoke a Greenhouse Effectually. — 
Take a sheet of touch-paper, spread it out, and roll 
half an ounce or an ounce of tobacco up in it, light 
it at both ends, put it into the house, leave it there, re- 
main outside with your hands in your pockets, and the 
job is done. In the morning all the green flies will be 
dead. 

There is more fatigue in laziness than in labor. 
Those who suspect all are much to be suspected. 
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TO THE LADIES. 
Wr desire to establish throughout the Union a thorough system of 
Agency; sad a new idea has occurred tons in reference to that sub- 
ject. We are assured that there could be no corps of agents for se- 
curing subscriptions to the New York Journal so successful ss one 
organized from LADIES. Ladies in our different towns and vil- 
lagesy.desireus of adihag to their income, could find no more pleasant, 
profitable, and unexceptionable pursuit than the one to which 
we refer. Those who are so disposed are requested to address the 

Publisher. 

♦ 

IF" The Publisher of **Ths Nsw Yore Journal" wishes to 
make arrangements with experienced Canvassers in every city 
town, and village in the Union and Canadas. A liberal per ceniago 
will be allowed, and facilities of the most favorable character given, 
to energetic persons, by which they can realise a very handsome in- 
come. 

The Publisher will be happy to correspond with Ladies and Gentle- 
men upon the subject, and send specimen copies gratis, where re- 
quested. P. D. ORVIS, Publisher, 75 Nassau street. 



The Hew York Journal 
Speaks for itself, we think, and we shall be obliged if those to 
whom we send copies will show them to their friends, and 
shall be happy to correspond with any persons who have leisure 
to procure subscriptions. 

Those desirous of becoming subscribers for a short time only, 
will observe that we take subscriptions for three or six months ; 
thus four persons can send us one dollar, end we will forward 
the Journal to each address for three months. 

fjeT See our Prospectus. 

"The Hew York Journal " will be delivered in New York, 
Brooklyn, Jersey City, Williamsburgh and Hoboken, as well as 
Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, and other large cities, for 
twelve and a half-cents per month, payable to the Carriers. 



659 BROADWAY. "THE VELASQUEZ." 

The celebrated historical picture of Charles the First, painted at 
Madrid in 1623— the most famous work of the greatest printer of 
actual life and nature that ever lived— is now on exhibition at the 
Stuyvesant Institute, 639 Broadway— Admission 25 cents. " Velas- 

3ues' celebrated portrait. "—London Times. "Velasquez' chef 
'auvre. n — London Court Journal. " A splendid historical picture. 
This single painting, possessing the leading characteristics of one 
who equalled, if he did not excel, Titian, is a sterling treat for the 
lovers of pure art. It is worth a whole exhibition of novelties.— 
Illustrated London News. "A picture -which has attained in England 
and Scotland a double celebrity."— New York Albion. " It is a great 
painting, one of startling force and beauty."— Nets York Journal of 
Couvnerce. 
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NEW YORK JOURNAL: 

A WEEKLY 

SUnstratdt Xitinmj $ rontonl; 

CONSISTING OF SIXTEEN PAGES QTJAHTO, HAND- 
SOMELY PRINTED ON SUPERIOR PAPER, 



The Plan of the " Jourkal" embodies FEATURES PECULI- 
ARLY ITS OWN, and entirely distinctive In FORM, STYLE, 
and CONTENTS from its American contemporaries, . Jj ispub 
lished at the extremely Low Price o. 

ONE DOLLAB per A nnum , In advance (to Mail Sunscrt- 
bers), or THRJEE GENTS singly. 

(Delivered by Carriers in large Cities at Twelve-and-a-half Cents a 

month payable to them), 
thns presenting, at a cheaper rate, a greater variety of IN- 
STRUCTIVE, ENTERTAINING, and AMUSING READING 
than is given by any other publication, A large amount of cap* 
ital is employed in the enterprise, and the plan, in its conception 
and execution, opens a new era in American Periodical Litera- 
ture. It is the determination and aim of the Proprietors to es- 
tablish the Cheapest, Handsomest, and Most Attractive Journal 
in the Union. 

The Principal Features are, l\vo Illustrated Tales In every 
number, the Engravings executed in a superior manner, and the 
Tales of the highest literary excellence. Portraits and Biog- 
raphies of Distinguished American Personages, with occasional 
illustrated views of Points of Interest, and Sketches of Local 
Scenes and Incidents. Also Comic Illustrations, refined though 
mirthful, are provided weekly, from the pencils of distinguished 
caricaturists. The literary contents are the choice productions 
of American 'and Foreign Talent, embracing the first original 
and selected Works of Romance, with highly able and attractive 
Essays and Sketches on Science, Travel, Adventure, History, 
Agriculture, Art, d-c 

An arrangement baa been effected wlsn the highly popular 

"FAHtfY PEEK," 

by which she becomes a permanent contributor to the Journal. 

From time to time, will he furnished from the pens of cele- 
brated composers, choice pieces of Drawing Room Music, also, 
Illustrated Papers on Needls Work, two features especially at* 
tractive and entertaining to Lady readers. Each paper will 
contain a pleasing and gossipy Paper on Fashions, affording 
Lady subscribers in the rural sections an opportunity of ascer- 
taining with certainty the modes and styles as they appear on 
Broadway, and in our Metropolitan Drawing Rooms. This de- 
partment will bo richly and amply Illustrated, and will be under 
the supervision of the distinguished authoress, Mrs. Ann S. 
Stephens. 

The Editorial Department is In careful and capable hands, and 
affords weekly a graphic and pleasing picture of lAfe and Man- 
ners, Men and Things, as illustrated by the over-passing inci- 
dents in the History of the Present. In the first number is com- 
menced a New and Superb Historieai Romanes, entitled **THB 
STAB CHAMBER," from the graphic, vigorous, and distin- 
guished pen of Willi art Harrison Ainswort&. 

Every department of the '* Journal" passes under most care- 
ful supervision, and strenuous efforts are made to provide mat- 
ter of so much freshness and interest as to make it a warmly- 
welcomed Household Companion. The unparalleled cheapness 
with which it is offered makes all hope of profit depend upon 
extent of patronage, and with this In view, it is resolved to 
make The New York Journal so good and so handsome, as at 
once to seize upon the taste and judgment of the public, and se- 
cure fbT it an Universal Circulation* 

Published Every Saturday, and for sale by all Newsdealers. 
Mall Subscriptions received for Thres or SivMonths* Specimen 
numbers sent gratis to any part of the Union. 

A Volume of the " Journal" will be completed and furnished 
with an Illustrated Title Page and Index, every six months, thus 
presenting, when bound, an amount of literary and artistic ex- 
cellence attainable from no other source, at so trifling an out- 
lay. 

AGENTS wanted in all parts of the Union to soUcitlfubscrzp- 
tlons tor the above work. A liberal per eentage allowed. Apply, 
post-paid, to the Publisher. 

Canvassers, Postmasters, and Ladies Snd Gentlemen at Lei- 
sure, can make' very advantageous arrangements with the Pub- 
lisher tor special effort in extending the circulation of the Nsw 
York Journal. 

Monthly Parte will be issued. 

Printed and Published for the PropTietors', by 

P. D. OEVIS, 75 Nassau Street. I 
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AMUSEMENTS. 



•FfrVKCOSr? HIPPODROME, 

pROTJurmow op Versailles in igoi. the 

most gorgeous and astounding spectacle ever 
produced ia America. 

EIGHTH '*SS* III AMEBIC* OP 

FRANCONTS COLOSSAL HIPPODROME, 

With all its animated splendor** 
Daring Chariot Races, Modern yield sports, and 
other exciting Qhaae* and the TUUng Ground, at 
MADISON SQUARE, 
ON EVERY AFTERNOON AND EVENING 
Will rjoperfesmed the new graiui histories! specta- 
cle arranged nud composed from the French of 
Moliere, being an exact representation of the 

famcm Fetes given by Louis X1Y., in 1084, 

before Three Queens. 

Is- Paget ot? mlfnAtceoce, ia effects, machinery 

trapping*, dresses, appointments and paraphe. natia, 
it is des. ined to create unparalleled woader and ex- 
ciio men i- Jit is, without any exception, the finest 
liispfciT of beiuty, grandeur and fascination, the peo- 
ple of America hare ever witnessed. Among the 
distinguished features axe the 
PLEASURES or THE ENCHANTED ISLAND, 
in which the opening of the Magic Rock will de- 
velop the fairy movements of the 

OORPS DE BALLET, 

GsmpoSed of ever one hundred and fifty Ladies. 

la the Grand Triumphal Procession, in which the 
en*lre stud, company, and vast resources of the es- 
tabuaJunant will partaciiate, 

THE RENOWNED FLORAL CAR, 
buity. and wed by FranconLat hie Hippodrome, at 
Parts,, will bo produced. This beautiful moving 
tesaeio was cosstruoted at an immense expense ; 
and is, without doubt, the finest adair ever exhibit- 
ed^* he adorning groups being composed of young 
ladies, disposed by hidden and truncate machinery 
in the most novel and graceful positions, aciiai sus- 
pensions and revolutions, forming the most wonder- 
ful, c*Assic«i, and mechanical exhibition ever pre- 
sent ia the world, realising apparent impossibili- 
ties, the whole decked with all the appurtenances 
that an or thought can devise to adoru or create 
woader. 

PRICES OF ADMISSION TO THE WHOLE. 

Boxes 50 Cents. 

Pit.. 2d Cents. 

Reserved Seats 

Seasou rickets 

Doors open at 2 and 7 P M. Performances com- 
mence at 2J$ and 8 o clock. 

Performances will be given every afternoon and 
evening; those of the afternoon being equal in every 
respect to those of the evening Children under ten 
vesrsof age-will bo admitted for half price to the 
reserved seats and boxes, at each performance. 

rickets can be secured at the following places :— 
Western Hotel, Astar House, Lovejoy s,and Dod- 
worth s music store. 
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WASHINGTON CIRCUS, 

Corner of Thirty-ninth Street and Sixth Avenue. 
Mann. Moore A Thompson,. .Proprietors. 
Colonel Alvxh Mann, Manager. 

This new and elegant place of Amusement is 
open for the season. The Company of Equestrians. 
(»rmnasts,fcc,is unequalled by any in the United 
Sines. 

MADAMS TOURNAIRE, 
MRS CARROLL. 

THE ANTONiO FAMILY, 

And other Renowned Performers. 

Appear every AFTERNOON And EVENING. 
Adniissiau to all parts of the house — IS Cents. 



1,000 BOOS AGENTS WANTED. 

INTELLIGENT AND INDUSTRIOUS MEN 
x wanted tn every past of the united States to en- 
gas& in the sals of the best assortment of 
ILLUSTRATED POPULAR AND USEFUL 
- BOOKS 
published in the country. 

Men of good address, having a small capital of 
from $23 to Slufl. can do well by engaging in this bu- 
siness, as the indmoeiaests are of the most liberal 
character 

For further particulars, address (pest paid), 

Bobert Seers, Publisher. 

18 1 Win iam-st., Now York. 

HEW ABB BEAUTIFUL MUSIC FOB 
THE VOICE. 

Akyib HT own Lots. 2A cents. S. C. Foster' 

Cose and I'll Gits you Rest. 25 cents. I. B. 
Woodbury. 

Cii vb ms old Music . 23 cents. G Lawrence. 

1*^ Going Home The beautiful song and Chorus 
sun* tay the "Amphion Company. " 25 dents. T. 
Wood. 

I.illt Hell. A most exquisite Railed. 25 cents. 
C MuedlefT 

M r Vjuumw oa th* Sea. 24 cents. G. W. 
Hewitt 

OloFikmat Home A beautiful Pastoral Song 
and Chorus. 29 cents. I. R. Woodbury. 

Will, so Majtjxn MaKRT MeT 23 cents. II. 
K3«ber. 

Yss. we miss thee. Answer to the well known 
Ballad ~ Do they Miss Me at Home!" 25 cents. F. 
Back ley 

Mnsic sent by mall. Teachers and Seminaries 
supplied at reduced rates. 

Firth, Pond fcCo., Mnsic Publishers, 

and Manufacturers uf Piano Fortes, 

No. 1 Franklin-square, N. Y. 



TREMENDOUS BARGAINS 

AT THE 

CELEBRATED LARGEST AND CHEAPEST 

CARPET ESTABLISHMENT 

IN THE UNITED STATES. 
No. 99 BOWERY, 

EIRAI ANDERSON. 

Eight Spacious Sales Rooms. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Sales Room, No. 1, 

Contains the most extensive, fashionable, and handsome assortment of Hare's celebrated English and 
American FLOOR OIL CLOTHS, of the newest style, satin finish, marble, Italian, Fresco, and Scroll 
Paintings, ever offered in this city, from 2s. 6d. to $1 the squaro yard of 1 to 8 yards wide. 

Sales Boom, No. 2, 

Thers are two hundred and fifty pieces of the choicest, most beautiful, and desirable patterns of English 
and American INGRAIN CARPETING, at unparalleled low prices, from five shillings to six shillings 
aad sixpence por yard. Manufactured for our city sales. 

Sales Room, No. 3, 

Contains three hundred pieces of English and American Imperial THREE PLY CARPETING, of 
magnificent scroll and Gothic figures, imported and manufactured to order, some of which cannot be 
found at any other establishment in the united States. 

Sales Boom, No. 4, 

Contains one hundred aad fifty pieces of fine INGRAIN CARPETING, of splendid new patterns, at 
astonishing low prices, 2s., 2s. 6d., 3s , 3* Gd.,and 4s. per yard. 

Sales Boom, No. 5, 

Displays a wonderful variety of ENGLISH DRUGGETS, of 4 yards wide. Also 3,000 yds. of Druggets, 
of H, 2, and 3 yards wide, at 3s, 3s 6d , and 4s., 5s., and 6s per yard. Also, magnificent Mosaic and 
A » minster HEARTH RUGS, and 1,000 TUFTED RUGS at 20s. each. 

Sales Boom, No. 6, 

Is folly stocked with every variety of Striped and Figured STAIR and HALL CARPETING, at 2s , 2s. 
6d , 3s to (fe. per yard. Also, English Tapestry, Brussels, and Velvet Stair Carpet at 7a, 8s., 9a., and 10s. 
per yard. 

Sales Boom, No. 7, 

Royal Velvet, Axminster, Tapestry, and Brussels Carpeting, imported from the colobrated English 
manufactories of John Crossly & Son, and Henderson's, expressly for our city trade. 
Also, Mosaic carpets of one entire piece, the size 16 feel by 21, and 12 feet 8 inches by 17 feet, worth 






Sales Boom, No. 8, 



Are the PATENT TAPESTRY INGRAIN C ARPET8, exhibited at the World's Fair, and to be exhi- 
bited at the New York Crystal Palace. 

Also, Window Shades, at 6s , 8s., 12s , 20s , to $10 per pair; Table and Piano Covers, Plated and Brass 
Stair Rods, English Sheepskin, Adelaide, and Tufted Parlor Door Msts. 

Also, White and Checked Matting, 4-4. 5-4, and 6-4, and Cocoa Matting. All the above goods will be 
sold 20 percent, less than any other establishment in the United States. 

HIRAM ANDERSON, 09 Bowery. 

NB— Families and Merchants visiting the great metropolis, will find it much to their advantage to 

examine this enormous stock. 



WASHINGTON COUNTY 

MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 

AT GRANVILLE, WASHINGTON CO., N. Y. 



Ibis old and responsible Company, having paid Losses 

AMOUNTING TO 0VEE 200,000 D0LIAES, 

Within the last two years, continues to take Risks on the safest kind of Farm and unexposed Village 
Property at rates, as low as any safe Company in the United States 

This Company has always paid its losses honorably and promptly. 

Any information as regards the standing and situation of the Company will be cheerfully furnished oa 
spplication by Post or otherwise to the Secretary, at Granville, N. Y. 

Applications for Insurance or Renewals may be made through the several Agencies already located ia 
various parts of the Union, ox by direct communication with the oflice. 



ARCH. BISHOP, Sec-fiery. 



HON. SOLOMON S. COWEN, President. 
CARLTON A MUNGER, Treasurer. 
H. NEWCOMB GRAVES, General Agent. 



TVLEGANT ENGRAVINGS-PUBLISHED 
JCs at the annexed low prices : 

1. Farmer's Nooning By Wm. S. Mount. . . .$1 00 

2. Sir Walter Raleigh Parting from his Wife . . 1 00 

3. Sparking. Painted by F. W. Edmonds. . . .1 50 

4. The Jolly Flat Boatman. Painted by J. C. 

Binxham 1 30 

3. The Capture of Major Andre. Painted by 
A. B Durand I 30 

6. Queen Mary signing the Death Warrant of 

Lady Jane Grey 2 00 

7. Anne Page, Slender and Shallow. Painted 

by Leslie 3 00 

8. Gen Marion inviting a British Officer to 

dinner 2 00 

9. The Sibyl. Painted by D. Huntington ... .0 73 
lp. Cuius Marlus upon the ruins of Carthage 1 00 

The aliove ten Engravings, when taken together, 
will bo furnished at the low price of Tea Dollars, or 
sold separately at the price affixed. 

Orders, inclosing a remittance for one or all of tho 
Engravings, will be sent to any address ia the Unit- 
ed States free of expense. 

Appleton's Arfr Publication Office, 

No. 356 Broadway. 



JOHN B. WICKERSHAM, 
Manufacturer of Wire Bailing, 

IRON FENCE FOR FARMS, *c. 
312 BBOADW AY, 

NEW YORK. 



NEW YORK TYPE FOUNDRY 

AND 

PRINTERS' WAREHOUSE 

(ESTABLISHED IN 1893), 

..NO. 29 SPRUCE STREET 

(Four doors. below William street). 
The Subscribers are prepared to furnish their well- 
known and superior Book and Newspaper Types, 
in fonts from 5u to 2000 lbs. 

ALSO, 

Oniamental, Greek, Hebrew, Music, 

ORNAMENTS, BRASS RULES, fcc., 
Manufactured under their own supervision, of me- 
tal equal to any in this country, and finished in the 
most accurate manner. They also furnish 

Presses, Chases, Composing Sticks, Stands, 

GALLEYS, CASES, FURNITURE, fcc., 
METAL AND WOOD TYPES 
from all the different foundries, and erery article 
required in a Printing Office, at the lowest prices, 
"it cash or approved paper. 

Old Type received at nine cents per pound, in ex- 
change fur new. 

C0RTXEY0U fc GLTFLNG, 

X3T The type from which this paper is printed is 
from tho above Foundry. 



M'CUNE, HASKELL k CO., 

629 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

LADIES* FTJRNI8HING BOOMS. 

These Rooms, occupying the whole large and ele- 

Snt building, No. 62!) Broadway, were opened to 
a public on the 16th of May, 1833. Tho object of 
the proprietors is to give liberal employment to 
needlewomen of every class, while they supply la* 
dies with EVERY ARTICLE OF WEARING 
APPAREL, and everything necessary for furnish- 
ing the household with 

UN EN OR COTTON GOODS. 
Parties visiting this establishment, will be waited 
upon by ladies exclusively. 

The First Department 

comprises every description of ready-made LINEN 
and Cotton Sheets. 

Ditto LINEN and COTTON PILLOW-CASES, 
TABLE LINEN, NAPKINS and TOWEL8; 
BLANKETS, COUNTERPANES, fcc, fcc, a 
great variety, for the convenience of those preparing 
for housekeeping, fitting out hotels, ships, steamers, 
fcc, fcc 

The Second Department 

is devoted to Ladies' Under Linen It comprises 
ROBES DE CHAM B RE, NIGHT DRESSES, 
CHEMISES, DRAWERS. LADIES' JACK- 
ETS: WRAPPERS; SILK, WORSTED 
LINEN and COTTON UNDER GAR- 
MENTS, fcc, fcc 
This department iacomplete, and is arranged with 
a strict observance to taste and the latest fashions. 
GLOVES, H ANDKERCH1EF8,CHEM1SETTES; 
Under-Sleeves, fcc, fcc, are included. 

The Third Department. 

CLOAKS and MANTILLAS -Every variety o 
CLOAKS, CARDINALS, MANTILLAS, and La- 
diee' OVERGARMENTS made to order in the most 
approved French and American styles, with new 
designs, that may be presented or suggest them 
selves to customers as their fancy dictates. 

The Fourth and Fifth Departments 

Are devoted to Fashionable DRESSMAKING and 
MILLINERY, where a Dress or Bonnet can be 
completed in the latest Parisian style in twenty- 
four hours. 

Besides an EMBROIDERY Room, there are de- 
partments for Boys', Misses' and Infants' Clothing, 
where complete outfits can at any moment be ob- 
tained. Materials purchased elsewhere will be 
promptly made up, and we will complete an entire 
wardrobe in from twenty-four to forty-eight hours. 

In each Department articles are sold singly or in 
doxens to City or Country Merchants. 



WH. H. BUSTEED'S 
CHEAP 

BOOK, JOB, AND CARD 

PRINTING OFFICE, 

NOS. 75 A 77 NASSAU * STREET, 

In the Rear Building, 4th Story, 

BETWEEN FULTON AND JOHN STREETS, 

NEW YORK. jylOSm 



LETTERS TO COUNTRY GIRLS. 

BY MBS. JANE O. 8WISSHELM. 

"SUMMER RAMBLES IN THE WEST." 

BT MBS. ELLET. 

CHORLTON»S "COLD GRAPERY." 

ZENDER8 "PICTORIAL FRENCH AND 

ENGLISH PRIMER.'' 

MARSH'S "NEW COURSE OF DOUBLE AND 

SINGLE ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING.'. 

PUBLISHED BT 

J. C. R1KKK, 129 Fulton st, N. Y. 



VEW MOURNING STORE, NO. 661 

XI Broadway, New York, between St. Nicholas 
and Metropolitan Hotels —BARTHOLOMEW fc 
WEED are daily adding to their extensive stock of 
MOURNING GOODS, every novelty for full and 
half Mourning Costume. Our attention being de- 
voted exclusively to Mourning Goods, and our facil- 
ities being superior to others, we are enabled to offer 
the most extensive and varied stock, end at lower 
prices than any other establishment in tho city. 
Mourning Bonnets, Mantillas, Talmas, Db es- 
ses, fcc, constantly on hand, or made to order at the 
shortest notice. We offer superior inducements to 
families, adopting First Mourning, as our stock of 
Bombazines, Canton Cloths, Texienmbs, DE 
Laines, English and Canton Cbapes, fcc, fcc, 
are unsurpassed in quality and price. 

The reputation or the Mew Mourning store for 
fair and honorable dealing, the best goods at the 
lowest prices, is too well known by its patrons to 
need f urt her comment Persons in want of Mourn- 
ing Goods are respectfully solicited to favor ua with 
a call As many of onr friends and customers have 
complained of ill treatment in another house, where 
they have visited through mistake, we would parti- 
cularly request those purposing visiting our estab- 
lishment, to note the name and number of the New 
Mourning Store, 551 Broadway, between the St. 
Nicholas and Metropolitan Hotels. 

Bartholomew fc Weed. 



N. ORR, 

WOOD ENGRAVER, 

52 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 



W. H. TINS0N, 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTER, 

22 SPRUCE ST., N. Y. 
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FACETIJE. 

Nautical Queries. — A " land- 
lubber " has been ridiculous enough 
to question us as follows : — 

Does a ship wear whalebone in 
her stays, ana does she ever suffer 
from tight lacing 1 

Does her painter mix his own 
colors ? 

What scales do the sailors weigh 
the anchor with 1 

How many inches are there in her 
yards 1 

Is the jolly boat stouter than the 
rest ! 

Does the captain drive his lady 
round the deck in the gig ? 

Are all the victuals mixed together 
when the sailors have a mess 1 

Is their grog kept in the port- 
holes 1 

What do the sailors do with the 
knots the ship makes in a day 1 

Is the gunwhale like a mermaid 1 

Do the sailors lash the masts with 
a whip 1 

Is the ship's companion a male or 
a female 1 

Are her shrouds made of flannel 1 

When she answers her helm what 
does she say 1 

An Impossible Commissariat. — 
The Emperor of Russia pretends to 
say that he will provide his troops, 
now occupying the Danubian princi- 
palities, with rations. How is it 
possible that any such promise can 
be kept by an old despot, who is so 
very irration-al ! 

The editor of the Buffalo Courier 
says : — " We recently visited the 
farm of a friend, who is a little en- 
thusiastic on the subject of Shang- 
hai chickens, upon the remarkable 
qualities of which he was expatiating 
to the evident annoyance of his 
farmer, who was a plain matter-of- 
fact Yankee. "Well," said we, 
" Dodge, (for that was the farmer's 
name,) what do you think of the 
Shanghai !"• as a tall, overgrown, 
awkward-looking rooster passed be- 
fore us. "Think of them," said 
Dodge; "not much!" "Ah, why 
sol certainly that is a very large 
fellow 1 " Yes," said he, " but he 
can't crow without tumbling over ; 
and he's got so now, that he never 
tries to crow without backing up 
against a stump to steady himself." 

A gentleman in the habit of 
coming home late to supper, repri- 
manded the servant in regard to the 
weakness of the tea, and asked if she 
supposed he preferred it. " No, sir, 
I suppose you prefer irregulari-tea." 

A Conceited Painter. — Giuliano 
was once relating to Bronzino the 
circumstance of his having seen a 
most beautiful woman, and after 
Bugiardini had extolled this lady to 
the skies, Bronzini inquired if he 
knew who she was 1 " Nor," replied 
Giuliano, " but she is exquisitely 
beautiful ; figure to yourself, in short, 
that she is a picture executed by my 
hand, and then you will have the 
truth, that will be enough." 

Coining — Lord Castlereagh made 
so many new words that Canning 
called nun the literary coiner. " He 
has got a mint in his mind," said he. 
"Mint in his mind," replied Tierney, 
would that he had sage in his head !" 

The Needlewomen's History. — 
" They come like shadows, sew, de- 
part." 



HOW MB. T. SQTJABE PREPARED HIS PICTURE FOB THE ACADEMY. 

Number HX 





Mr. T. Square Is not yet quite decided 
on a subject 



Feeling, however, that this will 
come in time, he brings home 
some Models, 





Much to the indignation 
of his landlady. 



He may possibly want 
armour. 





Or a Wheelbarrow ; 



In feot, there is no knowing what 
he may want 




He arranges a landscape for a background. 



Strength apparently accounted for. — Notwithstanding the small sixe of the Aztec 
children, they are exceedingly strong. An incurable punster says they doubtlessly de- 
rived this strength from Gymn-aztecs, from whom it probably descended in a straight 
line. 



" Colonel ," writes R. J., 

"was appointed by General Harri- 
son, minister to Russia. The Colo- 
nel spoke abominable French, with a 
worse Kentucky accent. Believing 
French to be his fort, he would an- 
swer in that fenguage, with all the 
air of a diplomat, every question 
asked him in English. One day, at 
a grand levee at the Winter Palace, 
one of the empresses* ladies-in-wait- 
ing asked him in English how Ion? 
he had been in Europe. He replied 
in French : ' I was an ass in Paris, 
part of an ass in London, almost an 
ass in Germany, and I am two asses 
here!' 'And you will be an ass 
wherever you go/ said the maid-of- 
honor, in French. The words year 
and ass, in French, are pronounced 
almost the same. The above I heard 
from a Russian who was present, 
and who assured me that it was 
* founded.' " — Knickerbocker. 

Verbal Phraseology. — " A sin- 
gular advertisement," says a Wis- 
consin friend, " attracted my notice 
a few days ago, which seemed so 
entirely original, and withal so ' west- 
ern ' in its sentiment and expression, 
that I cannot forbear sending it to 
the Knickerbocker. It appears that 
some speculator has conceived the 
bold idea of buitding a city in Wis- 
consin, and owning it all himself; 
an undertaking which will certainly 
pay when it is successful. The gen- 
tleman's advertisement closed up 
with a paragraph like the following : 

' The town of and surrounding 

country is the most beautiful the God 
of Nature ever made. The scenery 
is celestial — divine ; also, two 
wagons to sell, and a yoke of steers.' 
About as rapid a descent from the 
poetical to the practical as is mani- 
fested by young eastern merchants 
who get married, and come out West 
on what they call * a wedding and 
collecting tour. 1 " 

" Better is a crust of bread and 
quietness therewith, than a stolid ox 
and strife," said Mrs. Partington, as 
she heard the noise of wrangling in 
a neighbor's house. It was a Sun- 
day morning, and Ike was cleaning 
his shoes by the door with the 
clothes brush. "Why can't folks 
live in peace without distension! 
How much people have to answer 
for that causes anymosity in a neigh- 
borhood. Thank heaven that I've 
never done anything of the kind that 
my conscience acquits me of." With 
what a feeling this was uttered ! 
And the sunlight came into the win- 
dow and looked through her specs 
down into her soul, and it was as 
calm as the bottom of a well, not 
disturbed by Ike's whistling "Old 
Dan Tucker," as an accompaniment 
to his brush. 

At a late quarter sessions, a man 
was prosecuted by a fanner for steal- 
ing some ducks. The farmer said 
he should know them anywhere, and 
went on to describe their peculiarity. 
"Why," said the counsel for the 
prisoner, " they can't be such a rare 
breed — I have some like them in mv 
yard." "That's very likely, sir," ] 
said the farmer ; " they are not the 
only ducks I have had stolen lately." j 

Exteemely Particular — We 
know a stupid old teetotaller who is 
so true to his principles he won't 
even mix in society ! 

Transported for Life. — The man 
who marries happily. 
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AMBHBAH MEKB8 AMD DTGEDEHT8. 

NO. IT. 

There are certain localities in the world very hum- 
ble in themselves, that, because of associations that 
hang about them, are more referenced, and have a 
deeper interest to mankind, than have the magnificent 
cathedrals and palaces, and other grand structures of 
the world. The traveller walks with greater pleasure 
through the humble rooms of -the house • where 
Shakespeare was born, than beneath the dome of St. 



Peter's. There is more eloquence to him in its low 
rafters, its quaint passages, its rough and uncouth 
proportions, than in -all the storied wonders of West- 
minster. He enrols his name with pride among the 
thousands of other names that are carved upon the 
beams and upon the walls ; names from fat-oft places, 
and of different nations ; names, too, to whom the 
world is accustomed to do homage ; names ef honest 
and earnest pilgrims, who have come hither in all 
reverence, and admiration, and love, as if it were 



some grand shrine, some mighty temple, some gor- 
geous and dazzling thing to worship. He remembers 
the place and its aspect above all things else, and it 
lies closer to his heart, and deeper in his sympathies, 
than lofty arch or fretted roof. 

With Shakespeare's birth-place ranks Washing- 
ton's home ; and worthy companion to these, the 
scene which our artist has illustrated — The Old 
House where Jefferson wrote the Declaration of 
Independence. It is situated in Philadelphia, on the 
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south-west corner of Seventh and High streets, and 
was the residence of a Mrs. Clymer, with whom Jef- 
ferson was a lodger. 

It is impossible to gaze upon the quaint old struc- 
ture, to walk beneath the low ceilings, without emo- 
tions thronging thick and strong upon 70a. And you 
marvel with a deep marvel too. You remember how 
from this mean and obscure corner there went forth 
into the world an instrument fraught with mighty 
purposes. You recall how those few weeds penned 
in this humble dwelling-place electrified the world, 
filling the desponding heart of humanity with new 
hopes for mankind, uniting into one purpose the 
many hopeful stragglers on our soil, and starting into 
alarm and terror those of high places. No manifesto 
ever issued from a throne, no imposing ordinance 
thundered from the Vatican, ever went forth into the 
world and became fruitful of such great events. 

It is impossible, therefore, to stand upon this spot 
without feeling it to be sacred, and one we should 
guard as a link to those old scenes and tunes we love, 
and of which it is so deeply and abidingly eloquent. 
Such places as these are classic ground. It is well 
to preserve them, to watch over them. As time pro- 
gresses, and that age of which this house is a relic, 
becomes more and more enveloped hi the past, and ob- 
jects which recall it, or which are associated with its 
history are fewer and rarer, when the greatness of this 
country becomes of a mightier growth, and the fruits 
of the deeds then enacted become of more significance 
and importance, such places as this will possess a 
deeper and more abiding interest than even now. 
It is, therefore, a double duty we have in trust. > We 
should preserve these relics for the sake of our fathers 
and for the sake of our children. We should enshrine 
them and hold them sacred for the sake of the storied 
eloquence they will convey to future ages. 

A French Practical Joke. 

Rousseau introduced his head through the open 
casement of a porter's lodge. 

" Good day, my friend !" 

" Good day, sir !" 

" Will you please to tell me the name of this nice 
bird in your window 1" 

" A linnet, with a black head, sir." 

"But why do you prefer a linnet with a black 
head ?" 

" Because it sings so well. Listen !" and the por- 
ter, with hand on hip, face all radiant, and head hu- 
moring the time, enjoyed the song of his favorite. 

" Ah, very nice, indeed ! You are a married man, 
»I suppose 1" 

" Yes, sir. My third darling is alive !" 

" And where is this darling wife of yours V 1 

" You mean to say my spouse, I hope, sir !" 

" Oh, certainly, your spouse, by all means !" 

11 Sir, she is above, with our lodger of the fifth 
floor!" 

" Ah, ah ! and what business has Bhe with your fifth- 
floor lodger ?" 

" Putting his rooms in order." 

" Is he young or old, this fifth-floor tenant V 

"Middle-aged, sir." 
. " Very good ! and where are your children 1" 

" Sir, I nave none." 

" And what have you been about all the time of your 
three marriages 1" 

" I beg pardon, sir ; are you looking for any one 
here!" 

" No one." 

" Is there anything I can do to oblige you V 

" Nothing whatever." 

" But you have been heaping questions on me these 
fifteen minutes!" 

" Yes, to be sure," 

" And to what are these questions apropos 1" 

•• Apropos to nothing at all !" 

" And why, then, does Monsieur do me the honor 1" 

" Oh, it is quite simple. I am passing : I read over 
your widow, ' Speak to the Porter,* and I do so !" 



WINDLASS SONG. 

Hxavb M che wtndlasa!— Heave O, 

Heavs all at once with a wttl I 

The tide's quickly making, 

Oar cordage a-creaking. 

The water has pat on e frill,' ■ 

HeavsO! 



Fare-yoo-well, sweethearts ! Heave 0, oheerly, meal 
Shore gambarado and sport ! 
The good ship all ready, - 
The doc-vane all steady, 
The wind blowing dea4 oat of port, 
Heave O! 

Ones in bine water ! Heave O, cheerly* isea ! 
Blow it from north or from south, 
Shell stand to it brightly, 
And enrtey poUtely, 
And carry a bone in her month, 

Heave O! 

Short ernise or long cralse— Heave O, eneerljj men! 
Jolly Jack Tar thinks tt one. 
No latitude dreads he 
Of White, Red, or Black Sea ; 
Great icebergs, or tropical son ; 

Heave Ol 

One other tarn, and Heave 0, eheerly men! 
Heave, and good-bye to tne shore ! 
Oar money, how went it* 
We shared it and spent H ; 
Next year we'U come back with 

Heave O ! 



A BRIDAL. 

A bbidal is a Joyous thing— 

A dancing pageant light and gay; 
With loves and graces on the wing, 

And all the heart's wild hopes ft play ! 
The banquet glows, the goblet flows, 

In every eye is happier light; - 
And eVm the loveliest maiden shows 

More lovely la her bridal-white, 
Alternate touch'd with either rose, 

The crimson and the pale delight ! 

A bridal is s heaitsomo thing. 

Wherever the clasping hands of youth 
Image the clasping hearts that cling 

Each unto each with tender truth ; 
The sunlight of the heart appears . 

On man and matron, maid and boy ; 
The father's mingling hopes and fears 

Are spirits in the heart's employ ; 
The mother's and the sister's tears 

Gush from the heart's deep walls of joy I 

A bridal is a sacred thing, 

Far seen and heard beyond the sky ( 
And angels stoop on brooding wing, 

And duty bends her awful eye • 
The spirit of the future there, 

With prescient glance of solemn elafm, 
And flashing hints of " bear ! forbear ! n 

Bids the wild breast its transport tame ; 
Hints of commingling dark and fair. 

And cloud and sun, and praise sad blame 1 

Oh, bride ! young;, beau'itfa an ppnre! 

Still braid the trees and plume the brow I 
And Passion's every cherlsh'd lure * 

More fondly, sweetly, cherish now ! 
Oh, bridegroom! wheresoe'er hath rang'd 

Thy heart before, in freedom bold. 
Think, ere again lis chill'd or chang'd 

How many a Up this truth hath told, 
The Nemesis of hearts estranged 

Avenges Love a thousandfold !— Gsabt* 



XAHTJOT 080QTOSL. 

In the reign of Philippe the Good, Duke of Bur- 
gundy and Count of Hainault, or, more precisely, in 
the year one thousand four hundred and forty-two, the 
neighborhood of Touroay in France was ravaged by a 
gang of cut-throats, who contrived to Bet the gens- 
a'armes of the Count completely at defiance 

The very evening of the day on which the burgo- 
master, Van Robec, accompanied by the magistrates 
and principal citizens, left Tournay for the purpose of 
obtaining an audience of the duke respecting these 
outrages, a cavalier presented himself at one of the 
gates of the town, and demanded entrance. Accord- 
ing to the custom of those troubled times, he alighted 
from horseback, and followed to the guard-house the 
soldier whose duty it was to arrest his further pro- 
gress. The new arrival was doubtless in possession 
of an efficient passport of some kind or other ; for he 
had scarcely entered, when the officer, of the guard 
motioned the gatekeeper to allow him to proceed, 
wishing him good night at the same time, and treating 
him with the utmost deference. It might be eleven 
o'clock at night, and the moon illumined the turrets of 
the houses and the steeples of the town, whose vast 



shadows stretched out , at full Jangth, and assuwed a 
thousand fentastic fqims as they fell -naaajivciy on the 
neighboring building*. . AU seemed buried R profound 
slumber. At f least,, the sijence which prevailed gars 

ri.jeaepn. to, suppose so. t .^f vertWfss, intone of 
streets, which, led from £he ,pxincipaj square to the 
ramparts, a Wght light aVne.jrombffb^nd one, of the 
loaenged windows of the, burgomaster, Van Jtobec'a 
house. Its owner had .departed to the, . Dnlps's camp 
with a heavy heart, at tne thought of. leaving his 
daughter alone with the aged goyepness ; who would 
be powerless to preserve her, from $m* assiduities of the 
gallants who ceaselessly rmsi»ed,a^ l cepasaed before 
tne house. .' Jt is true that Jeapne, wae isonn to, marry 
a cavalier whom, her father bad luit^orwd,*? pay her. 
cour^— - which he never jEajled, to 4o- every eveiyng<-~<and 
that this cavaUerr-whp was Oropwnpy tfce,,Bame of 
Philippe du GardW-kept enfifcient, w.atch ,pycr, lis 
bride, to intimidate thc>ae/whp yen? tempte/i to ap- 
proach her, ', ). .'...{,/ ».».. -i 

Philippe had been an, hour in conipanj.^h, Jeanne, 
when the cavalier, of whom we have r spofcen r entered 
the .street.. Observing a ring fixeoVuv $e, wall of, a 
neighboring hostelry, h^, fastened his, horse .,tp it, and 
moved towards the, bouse of Van JSpbec^ ; Vfore which 
he placed himself under the shadow .oft^'e.fropX screen 
of a mercer's shop. -Xhere, wjth, )us eye constant j 
fixed upon the Ulumiueji window^ tftis, man watched 
his prey.' His hand cpnYuhuyejy grasped the numwel 
of his sword* which lie a*rew firpm Up* s^bbard when- 
ever he perceived that aaUghf. 4egre$ of mavemejtf. 
was takingplace within the,house.. , ^Ji*/ 6 ** the »1 r *f &* 
door opened; and Philippe, after,. having Jefl a kiss 
upon the forehead o^hUJar^e^nrocecd^flipiiic^ard*. 
The, cavalier, quitting, his retread advanced towards 
him. . , ' j. ^. -j ••"•;• ! 

"Halt,. my gentleman !" he s.auL*fI swvuot mis-; 
taken. You are Philippe du Gariun, .the fcjetrothed 
husband of the young gtfl wi^h whom, you nave jusf 

parted P , ' ' ... s . • . . -. ..'•'.• 

- " Before replying, allow me to asVwlxo jon are ; 
and with, what object you put that guesfioji TV said 
Philippe. "I do not knowyou^J jaave, ,'neyer seen 
you ; consequently, I can. have, no business- wjth you. 
Leave me." ...,'., 

" Oh no," returned the assailant. . * I haye not 
travelled a couple of leagues on purpose to. find ^ou, 
to return without calling you to account fot yeur 
insults." * ' ... 

"Insults!" . # ' # . ;. 4 .* 

"Yes, my dainty primrose^ ,rer>lie4 the cavalier. 
" It "was only yesterday that I heard of ^jour visits to 
the Dame de fieaufroid, an4 you. perceiye. liave not 
been slow in — " ' . 

"The Dame de Beaufrctdp, exclaimed Philippe 
with emotion. 

" Yes, young man ! TheJ^amerde.BeaufroidV with 
whom I am in love ; and whom I mean to kecip io, my- 
self. You understand T" ' 

"Your mistress!" shouted the youfli, drawing his 
sword. " Your mistress !' It is false !" 

" A liar, am 1 1" cried the cavalier cooUy, plin 
himself in the attitude of .defence , oefora, Phili] 
" Pray are your visits to that' lady lies !" -, , 

" No i" replied the youth. 

" And those tender letters wnich I have discovered, 
and which have informed me, that 4 while you are pay- 
ing court to her you come here ^o mafry^a four- 
geoiseV* 

"Those letters are true j but all, thereat is false V 

" The lady is mine ; and, as 1 do not choose that 
she should belong to any ope. else— at least during mj 
life-time — make use of your sword.*' 

" Sir cavalier! In what I have, spoken there is a^ 
mystery which I am riot permitted to. reveal ; but, in 
the teeth of your accusations, when t hear it said that 
the Dame de Beaufroid has a favored lover,. and that 
you are that lover ; then, in spite of the happiness 
which I expect to find in an approaching and a joyful 
union, I do not hesitate to accept your chajjengc, at the 
risk of perishing in the strangle ^ v ' 

No answer was given to these words ; but the two 
swords were instantly crossed, and sparks flew to the 
right and left. Four or five passes sufficed to disarm 
Philippe* .• - 

44 Resume your sword," said the cavalier coldly. 
" Our combat is only to be ended by death.'* 

Philippe took his sword again k and the duel com- 
menced with fury on both sides., fin. a few seconds 
the youth felUo the ground, pierced' through his chest, 
nigiti7fid hy V ^ 



lacing 
'ppe. 
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and yielded his spirit without uttering & word. Quick 
as hghlning, We adversary mounted his horse, and 
disappeared thrdugti the gate* of the town by which he 
had entered; taking the road' tothe northward. 

At the 1 Washing of their atmsV Jeanne and her gever- 
hessfaterttft had ventured to look out from the open 
window. 7 T|ie first object which met thai? view was 
the Body Of Phflippe, outstretched hi that part of the 
street where 1 the moonbeams were shrnlnff brightest. 
A l, cryef i; des{»aif escaped front Jeanne's bosom. At 
that cry, fhp neighbors arose In alarm?. "What was 
their surprise When they recognised the betrothed 
husband 6t Van Robec*s daughter t Their first care 
was to"eat^*Miti (b t!he burgomaster's house. In 
dpite'of the exclamations and' remonstrances of the 
governess, Who returned to her mistresB utterly over- 
come, the neighbors laid the body of Philippe on .Van 
Robefc's'bed, and One of them went to fetch a surgeon, 
to* be : authoritatively assured that rHe was really 
extinct, Jeanne, who from the first story of the house 
beheld her betrothed lying on the pound, and who 
heard all thti bustle within doors, insisted on entering 
the 'room 'Jin 1 w hich Philippe had been placed. In vain 
the governess- tried to oppose her wish. In a* few 
mtntiteS the girl Was in the midst of the sorrowing 
neighbors * Who did their utmost to tear her away from 
so sad a sight* ' put'Jeairiie struggled against them, 
embraced the Corpse of her betrothed closely in her 
arms, lavishing upon it the most affectionate ehdear- 
irifcttts'. 'When' Ae, doctor came at last he had to 
testirV'tdihe double 1 fact, that Philippe was dead, and 
that Jeanne Was seized with niadneas. 

On * leaving Tournajr, the cavaher went across the 
country as ' far as the church of the first village ; 
descended rrito a little valley, traversed a narrow brook 
on a bridge of planks, and then, penetrating the woods 
hi an easterly' course", he succeeded m arriving at a 
hamlet where he stopped before the gate of a chdUau. 
This thditau belonged tb a powerful family, who had 
afforded an asylum to a woman of from five-and-thirty 
to^forty years'bf %e.'of ho6le descent, driven by mis- 
fortune front her r&tfve jprovir/ce more than two years 
previously, to live in retirement here. The only jour- 
neys she Had made since her residence in. the hamlet 
were restricted to two or three visits to Tournay; 
where* 'she Went, ft Was' whispered, to see some person 
to wlmiff she was tenderly attached. 
" * Thceavaner passed the : niphf as tranquilly as if he 
had returned from accomplishing some perfectly simple 
and. natural, affair ; and, the next morning as soon as 
he avyoke/lifti nrst care was to see the Dame de Bean- 
froidi'Her countenance when she received him, was 
impressed with a deep melancholy; but that very 
melanchply, adding totl^e paleness which overspread 
Hor features', cttddwed her With an inexpressible' cap- 
tivating interest. 

* *'AttT is It ytm; Mahuotl* said the lady in a voice 
of emotion/ *" I have passed a sleepless night, agitated 
by a thousand painful presentiments." r 

'* Presentiments do notj always .deceive,* 'he replied 
abr uptly . < — • 

' "What' do 1 you mean T-^-Oood God! What is the 
meaning^fthat change in your countenance — of the 
harshness of your looks!'* 

. " It is uselessjthat I should conceal the fact. I 
have 'seeh'thaf Phffippei of whom 'we were talking 
yesterday/' I could rest no longer in the cruel uncer- 
tainty in Which I Was placed by the letters which I 
discovered in your, oratory. I cjid not choose; after 
having teft the army 0/ the Duke of Burgundy in order 
to come tfnd ask you, for the last time, Whether you 
were- willrng' to'espOus'e me and thus conclude* a 
tedious cQurtshjIp ;— I did not choose, I say, to remain 
in any fdrther doubt respecting your conduct during 
my absence. Tjiie very night I have been to Tour- 
nay." *"'■.'/' 

" Artdyou'have met with Philippe 1 w 

' " 44 YesT My measure's Were taken, and my informa- 
tion proven 4 exact. Consequently, I had not lone to 
Wait. I -remembered that particular letter, in which he 
addresses you in the tenderest terms; in which he 
entreats' you to crown his happiness; and which he 
concludes, "by daring to ask you to receive his kisses.*' 

*We«M" " 

V "Well ! he has not denied it ! On the contrary, ho 
confessed— *'"> ' ' •''•* ' 

"And theft 1" 

'.* Then, my indignation overcame all bounds. I re- 
rJroaeheli him with his own duplicity, and with your 
tr/eachery' f compelled him to take sword in hand, 



the very moment after he had betrayed you, in turn, 
by embracing her whom he was soon to many." 

"Make an end of your tale." 

" I killed him !" harshly replied the cavalier. 

The lady appeared for a moment to be utterly over- 
whelmed. But, making a strong effort, she stood 
proud and menacing before the assassin, and said, 
" Do you know whom it is that you have stricken 1" 

The cavalier remained silent. 

" But to whom do I address myself V she added 
vehemently. "I entreat Heaven to pardon me for 
having ever known you. I should be accursed if I 
ever joined hands with' yon. Tou have killed my 
son!" 

"Her son !" exclaimed the man, hiding his face. 
The lady, exhausted and stunned, fell senseless on a 
sofa. 

These events filled the whole province with conster- 
nation. Jeanne did not recover her reason 4 and the 
aged burgomaster, after having in vain endeavored to 
discover the murderer of Philippe, died of grief. The 
Dame de Beaufroid quitted the chateau in which she 
had found shelter. Some said that she had taken the 
veil. Mahuot Cocquiel had rejoined the army of the 
Duke of Burgundy. He did not remain there long ; 
for, in the year one thousand four hundred and forty- 
four, he came to Valenciennes, and obtained there, no 
one knows how, the rights of citizenship. 

One fete-day of that year one thousand four hundred 
and forty-four, there was a great concourse of people 
in Valenciennes. The streets, the squares, and the 
hostelries were crowded. Gaiety shone on every coun- 
tenance. Philippe the Good had come to visit his 
faithful and ldyal Valenciennois. 

In a noted tavern, a few steps from the church of 
Saint Pierre, the throng was greater than elsewhere. 
Mahuot Cocquiel entered it ; and, observing a vacant 
table, took his place there. He scrutinised with curi- 
osity the extraordinary bustle which reigned through- 
out the place, when a bourgeois n&med Jacotin Plouvier 
seated himself beside him. Mahuot knew this man 
so slightly, that he was surprised at the easy assur- 
ance with which he seated himself at table. 

"Ah! it is you, Master Cocquiel 1" said Jacotin, 
seating himself^ "I am very glad to have met with 
you." 

" Are yon V f replied Mahuot, visibly annoyed. 

" I have something to say to you i" said Jacotin. 

"Tomel" 

" I have to tell you some news about one of my 
relations, who lately died amongst the nuns of Liege." 

" What business is that of mine I" 

" Important business, you will own," added Plou- 
vier; when I have told you that her name was 
Gertrude." 

" Gertrude." 

" I here hold her last letter— her last wish, Do yon 
desire to be informed of it 1 " 

" It is no afiait of mine," replied Mahuot, rising as 
if to leave the room. 

" On the contrary," said Jacotin, taxing Mahuot by 
the arm, and forcing him to sit down again, " it is no 
other person's affair than yours." 
; " What are the contents of the letter t" said Mahuot, 
burning with anger. 

"In the first place, she orders me to find out a 
certain Mahuot Cocquiel. You are he! Secondly, 
she orders me as soon as I have found him, to say to 
him ; ' Mahuot, you laid wait for a young man, who 
was just entering life, in order to put him relentlessly 
to death V — That's what she says. Well, I, Jacotin 
Plontier, bourgeois of Valenciennes, am resolved to 
avenge the death of that boy, as well as of his bride, 

and I 

vehe- 
mence, that all present turned towards the two men. 

' ** Never, do you say t" answered Jacotin : " I will 
force you to it !" And then, addressing the crowd 
which surrounded them, and -which filled the tavern, 
he added; " Plamands \ here is a man who is coma to 
take up his right of citizenship, and he is a murderer. 
He killed one of my relations, Philippe du Gardin, my 
cousin's son." 

A long murmur of surprise went round the assem- 
bly. 

" Yes, my friends, this man is a murderer ! I offer 
to justify my accusation in single combat." 

" Bravo t" shouted a sergeant-at-arms, as he entered 
the tavern with a handful of soldiers who had been 



enrolled that morning for the purpose of keeping 
order. " Bravo ! You shall both of you come along 
with me ;" and he led Mahuot and Jacotin away. 

By the law of trial by battle — a relic of barbarism 
only abolished, here, in our own day — the affair fell 
into the hands of the authorities. Preparations were 
then made for the duel, says the historian Le Glay 
d'Arleux (whom we translate), in his Notice sur Valen- 
ciennes ; and, as it was a grave and imposing cere- 
mony, Philippe the Good, Duke of Burgundy and 
Count of Hainault, determined to be present. On 
Tuesday, the twentieth of March, one thousand four 
hundred and forty-five, the Grand Place of Valencien- 
nes was converted into a list, around which an im- 
mense multitude was congregated. At nine o'clock 
the champions were led in, dressed in basane, or black 
sheep's leather, one entire piece, closely sewed toge- 
ther from their feet to their necks, with their heads 
naked and shaven, their feet naked, and their nails 
cut. They were accompanied by the Bretons, or 
masters of exercises, who had been assigned to each 
of them after first confinement in' prison, and who 
carried their shields and their sticks. These shields 
were formed of willow wood covered with sheep's 
leather; and were three feet long. They bore for 
arms a cross gules on a field argent. The sticks were 
of medlar- wood, three feet long, and sharpened at each 
end. 

Jacotin Plouvier, the appellant, entered the first, 
made several signs of the cross, and then seated him- 
self on a chair covered with black cloth at one end of 
the list, on the side of the church of St. Pierre. Ma- 
huot came afterwards, knelt down, crossed himself, 
kissed the ground, and seated himself on the side of 
the belfry. The provost of the town then entered the 
enclosure, and the champions swore respectively on 
the Holy Gospels that their quarrel was good. Next, 
their dresses were greased, in order that they might 
have less hold upon each other ; spices were brought . 
in silver cups to invigorate them, and two other cups 
containing ashes, with which they rubbed their hands. 
When all was properly disposed according to the 
usages and franchises of the town, the provost threw 
the glove, which had been taken up as the gage of 
battle, and cried, " Do your duty ! do your duty ! do 
your duty!" 

The champions, after having beaten each other with 
their sticks, grappled together, and shook each other 
violently. Mahuot fell ; but instantly got up again. 
Jacotin rushed upon him, threw him down once more, 
held him firmly to the ground, thrust sand into his 
eyes, and tortured him for nearly three-quarters of an 
hour, to make him confess the murder. 

Philippe the Good remained in the house of Melchior 
du Gardin, the provost of the town, and watched the 
combat behind a blind. He sent to inquire of the 
magistrate if there were no means of putting a stop to 
this horrible struggle. The magistrate replied that 
that could not be without prejudice to the privileges 
of the city, and that the conflict must have its course. 

At last, after being for a long while tortured by his 
adversary, Mahuot, utterly blind and crippled in every 
limb, cried, " Enough !" but, on rising, he endeavored 
to rush upon his foe ; but Jacotin twisted his arms 
until they broke. 

The wretched man, acknowledging himself beaten, 
and confessing the murder, had still strength enough 
to cry out so as to be heard at a distance : " My Lord 
of Burgundy, pity ! pity ! I served you well in your 
war with Ghent !" The Duke -was moved even to 
tears. He again asked the magistrate whether it were 
possible to save the life of this unfortunate wretch, or 
at least, when dead, to accord him a burial in conse- 
crated ground. The provost answered, that the law 
must be fulfilled step by step. Meanwhile, Jacotin had 
completed his terrible vengeance with blows of his 
stick. He seized the bleeding corpse by one leg, and 
dragged it out of the list ; after which — and this part 
of the chronicle cannot be read without a shudder — he 
went to the church of Notre-Dame-larGrande, to re- 
turn thanks to God for having caused justice to 
triumph ! 

The magistrate gave judgment that the murderer 
should be dragged on a hurdle to the gallows, and be 
there, for form's sake, strangled and hung. The Duke 
of Burgundy, justly indignant a the execution which 
he had witnessed ; and which, in spite of all his power, 
he had been unable to prevent, swore to abolisn this 
barbarous custom. Thenceforward* it was never prac- 
tised in the Low Countries. 
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*»* We receive many postage stamps for fractional parts of 
remittances : In some instances, owing to the dampness and heat 
of the weather, they stick together, so as to be entirely useless 
on reaching na. We recommend correspondents, if they ind it 
necessary to enclose stamps, to avoid folding the 
together. 
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PUBLISHER'S AIW0TJNCK1DE5T. 

During the two months which have elapsed sines the com- 
mencement of the New York Journal, nine weekly numbers 
and one monthly part have been printed, and a second monthly 
part is nearly ready. Believing that this publication, has al- 
ready many warm friends among its patrons who will be glad 
to know to what degree of success it has arrived, and with the 
design of intimating his purposes for the future, the Publisher 
takes the present occasion to mention a few particulars which 
exhibit a measure of favor rarely accorded by the public to 
new periodical enterprises. 

On the completion of the edition of the ninth weekly number, 
sixteen hundred and eighty tokens will have been printed, or, 
in other words, the large number of two hundred and eleven 
thousand copies, which makes the average circulation of each 
something over twenty-three thousand copies. 

When the reader ia informed that there are probably not mora 
than ten weeklies, out of some two thousand, which are publish- 
ed in the United States, that print a regular edition of twenty- 
five thousand copies, he will appreciate the extraordinary suc- 
cess which the New York Journal has been fevered with. 

Of most of the back numbers there remains on hand at the 
present moment less than a hundred copies ; but as measures 
have been taken to reprint them, a few weeks will enable the 
Publisher to fill all back orders. 

The Monthly edition— of which, as yet, only the August num- 
ber has been published— also met with a large sale. The Im- 
pression seemed general, that, for attractiveness, interest, and 
cheapness, it was in advance of any periodical published. The 
whole edition was exhausted, by the unexpected largeness of 
the demand, in three days from its publication, and orders 
now remain on hand for several thousand copies, which the 
Publisher will be unable to execute until another edition shall 
be Issued, which will be at the earliest possible moment. 

The Publisher finds that a large proportion of his weekly 
subscribers have, since the appearance of the Monthly edition, 
given it the preference, and feeling confident that, in the event 
of the weekly and monthly editions both being published, 
the latter will take the precedence in sale, has decided to dis- 
continue, with this number, the weekly edition, and to issue the 
Nkw York Journal only in monthly parts 

The advantages resulting from this coarse will be numerous 
and important 

The hurry necessarily incident upon the production of week- 
ly nnmbera gives to them oftentimes an insompletenees which 
win be obviated In the Monthly issue. 

The regular Monthly win consist Invariably of stxty-fbur 
pages, exactly of the present size, and uniform in every parti- 
cular. The style of cover will be equal to that of any other 
periodical. 

In compliance with a very general wish, the advertleements 
will be omitted, and the pages usually occupied by them filled 
with reading matter ; thus adding at least one-eighth to the 
whole quantity, and very greatly to the variety and interest of 
the "JouaMAL." The sixty-four pages of the Monthly are 
equal to over one hundred and twenty of the usual magazine 
pages. 

Ths priss win remain as before, twelve and a half cento, 
which makes this, by a large difference, the cheapest monthly 
published. Mail Subscribers received for three or six months 
at the same rate, invariably in advance. 

The pagea of the "Journal" being of so liberal a size, the 
Publisher is enabled to present Engravings of a much larger and 



more effective grade than any other monthly. - The. sums, ar- 
tistic excellence, which has heretofore characterised the Illus- 
trations, and made them so generally admired, will be conti- 
nued—various novelties for this department are in preparation. 

The Typographical beauty of the "Journal" has bean the 
occasion of much remark ; some further tonnroveuianta, suggest- 
ed by past experience, are resolved on, to place ths " Journal" 
In this particular at the head of all periodica* publications* 

Some dissatisfaction has been occasioned among sabsoribers 
that more of the Continuous Tales was not given in each 
number. In a weekly issue it is impossible to occupy much 
space for the Tales, and also give the necessary variety af other 
matter; but In the monthly, from eight to ten pages wttl be 
given of " Thr Star Chamrrr," Mr Ainsworth's very pow- 
erful romance, and a like amount of ths Historical Sketches of 
the "Querns of England." 

ThS "ScKJIBS AND iNOIURNXS IN ijCRRlCAN HISTORY*." 

which are so generally popular, wUl he continued, accompa- 
nied with most interesting and wdl-cxacuten ssjraving*. 

In the Department of Illustrations, the services of ths skJUul 
artists who have heretofore been employed, as well as addition- 
al talent, are secured, 

Mrs. Stephens will continue her interesting papers ft* the 
Fashion and Needlework Department ; and arraagemsnUi have 
been made with Mr. Voigt for original designs. 

The Pnhlieher feels much pleasure in being able to announce 
a succession of snides from Fajwt Fans, fine will contri- 
bute Talcs; Sketches, dee., of a much greater length than she 
has heretofore written for any periodical ; and the readers of the 
"Journal" are assured that the best productions «f the popu- 
lar authoress of " Fern Leaves" will be presented to them In 
every monthly issue. 

The Humorous Department will continue to be earlohed by 
drawings from tne most accomplished cariaatnrfttte 

The October issue win be the first of ths regular monthly 
edition ; it will be paged to correspond with the last weekly 
number, and will be sent to all subscribers. The Publisher 
thinks they will all approve of the change j but these whs do 
not will be paid the balance due them on their subsertptwo, by 
notifying him to that effect. 

Agents in all sections wanted, to wnem a •arge per commas 
will be given. 

V Specimen copies of the Monthly sunt en rece ipt of four 
three-cent postage stamps 

Address (post paid) the Publisher. 

P. D. ORYTS, 75 Hassan street, V. T. 



POLICY AXD THE PALACE. 

Thr Directors of the Crystal Palace refuse permis 
sion for the artists attached to the various illustrated 
papers to take drawings of articles on exhibition. It 
appears that they have given to the Illustrated Record, 
published by Mr. Putnam, under the official sanction 
of the Association, the exclusive privilege of illustrat- 
ing the exhibition. The Illustrated Record is undoubt- 
edly a very commendable work. The illustrations are 
very superior, and the whole execution of it does cre- 
dit to our artists. But the Directors of the Associa- 
tion must know, that compared to the united circulation 
of the various illustrated papers, that obtained by the 
Record is very insignificant indeed. And they must 
also know, that no mode of advertising could be de- 
vised that would so effectually keep up the interest 
among the people for the Exhibition as illustrations 
of its objects of interest, diffused and circulated 
throughout the land. Certainly, therefore, the course 
pursued by the Directors is a most blind one. They 
manifest a narrowness of policy very difficult to com- 
prehend. 

There is one other point in which we think a more 
liberal course would be conducive to the benefit of the 



Association. Th* greesri^ ehajgfs^e/ admission are 
too high. Not that the jris/Jor, doesn't get his money's 
worth, and get it maqy #*»ea oyeft. b,u£ an institution, 
established so expressly forthe people, and one in which 
it is so desii^l^:4lw*lthefri»s7ul4fflsnifest a strong 
interest, a* welt s+^tenrfi .tow italic t^,siwiffl& 
benefit* w^chMc^<ef%»h4s4a^q«an«sJid nmsaajry. 
that admission to it stavJA ,h*i***xeti*<x*9 te**\ rt 
their means.. Fi&f vm*i*itw%*<lmg+»mb**y**r 
son to expand, often *ejr Mm* totf ft* trap ens ftlttst, 
desire to visit $e P+la4&iVHW^«hitiA*m*i**bi 
visit it thereto* ^.foety^nfarXfan&mvtttM/mi 
its great attractions, a fifty cenhf single* Bfta flsakro peon, 
accumulate? into, aft ofHffguf >r?*,.iw£iqj)^la{gt 8T°~ 
portion of^hopuWic paring #l^?4- r, ft &***&*»&* 
aumiasion was fort. lm!Wx^&1lfa><to«Wc&m& 
number of visitors, would* ftp f**l lasaumuVf put -.mpr* 
money inter jjh* t Asaocia^Wft's i toaaajy . thM,/!** a »tf « 
Uat-ppseni, audtha > ps^c 1( wau^ 1 *^^fc^saft^rMH^ 
derive greatly, increase* Advantage* ofronj ftfab?.* 
course. . .> , , • { ,r K ,-,^ K-,; , .:.•..;••{■ 
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H is fast getting to be a crave question. What 
are we to do t Commerce, with all i^s, attributes,^, 
spreading so fast, and thrusting its eager claw* over 
the length and breadth of our iajand, tljat spon tjwre 
will be no room for habitations whatever. ( Already, 
vast numbers -have been crowdep: uver'the rivers antl 
upon the Long Island and Jeiscjy shepres, w|nle the. 
rest of us ape crowded' and urged, and thrust to i tjbe 
upper, confenes of Manhattan^ soon,, perhaps^ to ^ be 
routed, bag and baggage/across the rtarleni river. 4,1-, 
ready the distance from one's domicile to one's office, 
is what in old times woul<( be consyfered a {Jajf • i QUT \ 
nay. Such is the topographic^' situation, of the 
island that w,e can jr.row.but one *yay, and that length-, 
wi*e— and if things projp^ ** Wj)^^,^ 
shall boon. have fo leave out homes on one day in or-' 
der to reach, business precinct* the, nextL, But, tlje 
remedy, the, reined^ ! We knc«v of none,, , unless^ in-^ 
dead, the tide o\ emigration turn^ b^k^ards alon$ t 
the second stories, giving us *ec nd story carriage-. 
ways, and .sidewalks, second ^t^.s^o^s, and. habi- 
tations of coiTesponding altnudr Jt eeemsj indeed, ( 
as il there were but one remedy,. tbi Uie.eyil cpinj^lain-, 
ed ot, and that ia, that- our city styuld k*, two* deep, , , 

The. citizens of the United Mates demand ,pe jjuj- 
chase, by tb«s government, of Mount Vernon, the reei-. 
dence of Washington. From til quarters tjiis is the' 
universal^ expressed Toice, of .<fce Deopl$. .Mount 
Vernon is now in the, bands of a company of specula- 
tors, who ar* obliged, by the terms of their purchase, 
to afford the General Government an opportunity of 
purchasing it The value attached to it is two.hundred 
thousand dollars. W e o *naiB ly cannot believe that Con- 
gress will permit the Home uf Washington to remain' 
in the hands of speculators, hose intention is proba-, 
bly to turn it into some degrading, mopey-making af : , 
fair. It it does neglect W make the purchase, it Will . 
be eternally disgraced. 

— » ♦ 

Massks. Hall & Son have sent us seVersI new 
pieces of music. Among them is a new sacred son^, * 
entitled *• O, thou Omnipotent !•• — the words by Henry 
Watson and the music by 'Wallace: There is also the 
" Amalia Valse," composed by the favorite Strakosch, 
and another piece entitled the "'Express' ttirtbp.^ 'tte * 
two first mentioned, we observe, are original and copy- 
righted. .«■..«... 

u rn » - . -..-' -»j i.) t). ■ m ;i ••« 

Have a will of your own, but.be not self-sjilJofl. . f , 
Constancy is a vjrtjye, but prsn^nac^ i^ njot., u ,, . t 

!ed by V 
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• ■ '- 1J ^ » '"'witefe* Vi" 1 ' ''.•■' 

' . ' *i t i i -inn lf!:r , »' ( »■[ u^ ■ »•■ * ' • . ; •' *' 

1^»«tockfiail^jdBtJitrtlck^bWn. 1*he shtrpttdtted 
oj*«#«00 bMJke^Ste*pltf street *efcl*rt* had arranged 
the!ttghta«^>his>Mteid, detferteiiwed the proper latitude 
stf ;i^b^of^te*^4<h^ beolm, peeped euri- 
daily into &»tit«l# Macttetoveln ttwcomct, an* was* 
ri^atotoA^klg'^fe^'p*"^ who passed in* of the 
•K>prie**-'ef fce^Bltln&the < *frec'*oil ,r on their boots, 
tyM fiieisttttyilbe* 1 m4l" ' • • '' 
^atbe^cfefk/eh'efcflet' ahotnefu»-pale-faced seam- 
#k*&*;$t& 64 a Te^v«Y'»ervar*t girtt, who had 
tanwsd IhefriWtU *pOri 'utrwatitied dishes; mothers, 
whose >«*1;r^n^i*abie* t ' were : abounding the neigh* 
Wie^ettfblsid*,*** htsl^e^eraWepeud'ftieir Jong- 
*em^r*w1nevterbj 1 *n'o ^ Jan* especial solkttude 
kst'itttf dP'the slaters- snould be left' td retnta home 
unprotected ; girls and bogs, who came because" 1key 
were bid, and who had no Tery clear idea of the per- 
formances;* and ^as(, though not least, Ma y am Spy, 
wW thoiugnt it ner iluty to see that none of the church 
members were musing, and* to inquire every Tuesday 
nighti of her frienil Miss Prim, if ehe didn'fc consider 
Mrs/ Violet 1 a proper subject for churcW discipline, be- 
cause sue 1 always i had mqney enough to pay her board 
bills, although jner h.usDan4'had left her. 

'Then 'ttiQre' were the four Misses ftipper, 1 who 
crawled In as $ tnje yerfiry floor were paved* with live 
kitiens, and wnojnaa 1 never been known, for four years, 
to vary, o^e "minute in their attendance, or to keep 
awake from the first prayer to the doxology. 

Then there was Afrs.'John Emmons,' who sang the 
loudest, ana^ prayed' the longest, and wore the most ex- 
pensive opnnets ot any female member in the church 
—whose name was on every committee, who msti- 
tutedtne Settti'Prbiyxng Circle for the more arutocra- 
/tc portion 'df* the parish, and whose pertinacious de- 
termination to sit next (o her husband at the Tuesday 
night meeting,' 'was regarded by the uninitiated as a 
beautiful 1 proof or* conjugal devotion ; Diit which, after 
patient 2 investigation ' (between you and me, dear 
reader), Was found io ! be fat the purpose Of arresting 
his coatlfla^s 1 vrfien he popped up to make mental ship- 
wreck of himself by making a speech. 

M?nen "ihere ' wes*llir. Nobbs, whose remarks were a 
re-n'asn'o^'ine different religious periodicals of the 
day, diversified' with ^misappiifcd texts' of scripture, and 
delivered wkh an Intonation and gesticulation that 
would hav'e'arveii Demosthenes fits. 

Then, there was Zebe'dee- Falstaff, who accomplish- 
ed' more for the amelioration of* the human race (ac- 
cording 'to nil' own 'account j' than any man of his 
aTdermanic proportions in the nation, and who deliver- 
ed (ona'Jiearty supper), a sleepy exhortation on the 
duties' of* self-denial and charity, much to the edifica- 
tion of one of* 'his* refatlves,' to whose tearful story he 
bad that very' Stay turned a deaf ear. 

Then, there was brother Higgins, who was always 
"just going" to r ma£e a speech* " if brother Thomas 
had'ni ■°^f c t)X l *? t iP i J?. a 3 te ^ his.sqntiments a minute 

*Dien,.tyerc y^as Mr. Addison Theophilus Shakspeare 
MUton, fyj>l of .nodical and religious inspiration, who 
soared so hi^h fn the realms of fancy, that his hearers 
tost sig^t 'of him,,. r 

Then, there was little Doctor Pillbox, who gave us 
every proof in his weekly exhortations, of his know- 
ledge of 1 * drugs,* not? to mention young Smith, who 
chased an 'Wba' round till he lost it, and then took 



shelter behind a bronchial difficulty which compelled 
him, «• unwillingly (1) to come to a close." 

' Then,' there were some sincere, good-hearted Chris- 
tians — respectable citizens — worthy heads of families, 
but whds'e lips had never been " touched with a live 
coal from off the altar." 

Where Was the Pastor! Oh, he was there — a 
slight, fragile, scholar-like looking man. with a fine in- 
tellectual looking face, exquisitely refined tastes and 
sensibilities, and the meek spirit of "the Master." 
Had' those slender shoulders no cross to bear ? When 
chance sent some fastidious worldling through that 
vestry door,— did it cost him nothing to watch the 
•mile of contempt curl the stranger's lip as some un- 
educated, but well-meaning layman, presented with 
stammering tongue, in ungrammatical phrase, distort- 
ed, one sided, bigoted views of great truthrwhich his 
eloquent tongue might have made as clear as the 
noon-day, and 'as cheering and welcome as heaven's 
own blessed light, to the yearning, dissatisfied spirit 1 
Oh, is there noting in religion that can so subdue the 
pride of intellect as to enable its professor to dlsre 
gard the stammering tongue, and sit meekly at the 
feet of the ignorant disciple, because he is a disciple 1 

Fanny Fern. 



GOB PAHIS COBEESPONDENCE. 

Pasis, July 24th, 1853. 
Ths blonde beauty, the Empress, rode into town in 
her neat' little carriage last evening from St. Cloud. 
She looked welt and happy, and as she passed along, 
bowed pleasantly to the people, who received her with 
respectful demonstrations. Her auburn hair, which 
was carried well back from her forehead in a broad, 
heavy wave, gave richness and breadth to a rather di- 
minutive ftce. She is graceful iff manner, but very 
delicate in form, and hardly looks equal to her high 
station. It is said to-day, that she and her imperial 
consort have, on account of the approaching birth-day 
fete and the still unsettled state of affairs in the East, 
given up their intended visit to Eux-Bonnes. 

Mile. Rachel, having exerted herself too much in 
the Camille des Horaces, was taken suddenly ill after 
the play^ and some fears were entertained of her re- 
covery. I hear, however, that she is well again. 

Geofge Sand has for some time been continuing in 
the feuilUton of the Con&titulionel a very interesting 
story, which I hope will be translated into English. 

Queen Christina was at the Theatre Fransaiee a few 
evenings since, and sat in the imperial loge. Her re- 
sidence is very near that of the Empress, and as the 
Spanish people are very fond of talking, it is possible 
that they may get up some interesting items for the 
papers. 

The subscription to a monument to Peter the Her- 
mit, to be erected at Amiens, has be4h honored by the 
names of the Emperor and Empress. Eugenie sent 
300 francs and Louis 1,000. The Emperor has also 
given 1,000 francs to an establishment for Sisters of 
Charity, to be called the Josephine Asylum. The 
Abbe'Berel has begun the enterprise in the commune 
de Champigny, where, in 1793, the Empress Josephine 
and Queen Hortense fled for safety and protection. It 
is to commemorate that event the institution is to be 
founded. 

In the commune of Montmartre there resided for a 
long time an octogenarian, who declared he had been 
a servant of Marie Antoinette, and that a little table 
which he possessed once belonged to her. He stated 
that he saved it during the massacre of the 10th of 
August, and that, though many good offers had been 
made for the little piece of furniture, he would never 



part with it till death. At his demise, it was sold at 
auction, with other articles, by a nephew, who knew 
not its value. The purchaser, however, a broker, im- 
mediately set about renovating it, and in doing so, dis- 
covered in the bottom a secret drawer. After much 
difficulty, he succeeded in opening it, and there found 
five letters tied together. Two of them, addressed to 
Marie Antoinette, and signed Necker. are of historical 
importance : one, above all, in which this minister 
supplicates the Queen, in behalf of King and country, 
to separate herself from the party of Brienne. The 
other three are from Count d'Artois. but are not of any 
political interest. 

The Parlamento of Turin gives an account of a duel, 
at Nice, between the advocate, Airaud, and an officer 
in the army. When shots had been exchanged, th y 
declared their honors satisfied, and walked away. 
After proceeding some distance, it was proposed they 
should embrace each other ; and as they advanced to 
do so, M. Airaud fell. It was found that he had been 
shot through the breast, but was unaware of it. He 
was taken to the hospital in a hopeless state. This 
sad result adds to the satisfaction your humble cor- 
respondent has recently felt in preventing a duel be- 
tween two Americans. Last Wednesday eve, on the 
Place Vendome, a gentleman from Philadelphia, arm- 
ed with a cane, approached another gentleman from 
the same city, and commenced a furious attack upon 
him. After the unarmed party had received three or 
four blows, the people interfered. As an explanation 
could not there be made, Tortoni's coffee-house was 
mentioned as a place where they would meet in half 
an hour. Knowing one of the gentlemen, I was in- 
vited to accompany him, and thus learned the cause 
of the quarrel — which was, of course, a beautiful lady. 
It seems that a wealthy miss had, by accident or design, 
several times met a play actor. The brother of the 



lady hearing that this young gallant had boasted of 
his having visited her house late at night, followed 
him to England and France, and chastised him as 
above. - At first it appeared that a challenge was all 
that was left to the caned party ; but as the brother 
admitted that the lady had been imprudent in writing 
a letter, and that accounts might have been exagge- 
rated; and as the other party was sure that time 
would make some developments to his advantage, he 
was persuaded to forego his bloody intent. I thank 
heaven, if I have been the means of saving a gallant 
brother to an affectionate sister, or a husband and 
father to a wife and child. 

I must say a word now of Powell's elegant picture, 
designed for one of the panels in the rotunda of the . 
Capitol at Washington; but as you will soon have 
the pleasure of seeing it in New York, I will not at- 
tempt fully to describe it. The subject is Soto's ar- 
rival at the Mississippi River, and it has been handled 
in a manner worthy of the bold design. The chivalry 
and religion of the Spanish people, with that strange 
foreboding which seemed to seize upon the red man 
of the forest, are all embodied, and brilliantly maintain- 
ed, in the noble conception of this young American 
artist. No one should fail of seeing it. It will charm 
the eye, and the memory of it will long give a grateful 
thrill to the heart. 

Her Majesty the Queen dowager of Sardinia left 
Genoa on the 14th, to join at Massa her august rela- 
tion, the ex-Empress of Austria. The King of the 
Netherlands leaves this week for Switzerland, and the 
Queen is to go to IschI, in Upper Austria, for her 
health. 

Emile Prudent has met with wonderful success in 
London, and been most rapturously applauded parti- 
cularly in La Chasse, Sonnambvia, and the Dansc des 
Fees 

A few days since a young lady and gentleman, ele- 
gantly dressed, arrived in a close carriage at Sceaux, 
and hired apartments. The next morning, the land- 
lord wishing to see if his lodgers had everything for 
their convenience, called ; but as no one responded, 
and as the fumes of charcoal were observable, he ob- 
tained at once the assistance of some neighbors, and 
forced the door. There he found the two on the bed, 
dressed, and insensible. A physician was called, and 
they were restored, and stated that the refusal of their 
parents to their long deajred union was the cause of 
their melancholy design. De B. 
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THE PAKE GATE. 

FROM TUB FRENCH OF FRBDERIO flOUUE. 

About twenty years since, Monsieur de Leutral 
was the owner of a fine mansion' near Auteuil. The 
fame of his hospitality and good dinners, and the bril- 
liancy of hia fetes and entertainments, were proverbial, 
and drew together, in one common focus, the Slite of 
the fashionable world. Monsieur de Leutral was a 
bachelor, and lived with his niece, who did the honors 
of his house. 

Let it be our pleasant task, gentle reader, to intro- 
duce to your notice — a being so perfect, so ethereal, 
who appeared scarce to press the earth on which she 
moved. It is something very refreshing to meet with 
features such as we have never seen before, whose 
animated and excessive loveliness would make them 
appear constantly new ; and a mind as yet unblunted 
and unhackneyed, " like an intellectual kaleidoscope, 
ever changing, ever brilliant, and beautiful in every 
change." She was about eighteen. There was in 
her manner a kindeas and cordiality, united wkh per- 
fect good breeding, enhancing the effects of the latter, 
like a warm back-ground throws out and gives a tone 
to the most finished picture. Few faces could better 
bear minute investigation. Above the middle size, she 
had all the dignity of height, without its awkward- 
ness. Her features were small, and beautifully chi- 
selled ; her eyes were darkly and beautifully blue, and 
the long, dark fringes that shadowed them gave a 
Murillo softness to her cheek when she looked down. 
Her complexion would have been too brilliant, had it 
not as often changed as the " rose-clouds in an Italian 
sky." It varied as though each passing thought re- 
flected its shadow upon her face. Her mouth and 
teeth would have baffled the imagination of a painter, 
or the description of a poet; and her smile was 
bright, 

Like toma fair lake that the breeze ie open. 
When it breaka into dimple* and laughs in the ran ! 

How lovely she looked when she was singing ! As 
Burke once elegantly expressed it, it gave one the 
idea of the spirit of music having hid itself in the am- 
bush of a rose, and sending out every note perfumed 
by its leaves. 

Such, reader, was Emilie, the ward of Monsieur de 
Leutral. It was his intention to bestow upon her a 
rich dower — such as a princess, might envy ; and at 
his death she was to become heir to his immense 
wealth. But to this he had attached one condition : 
never to encourage the addresses of any suitor un- 
known to her uncle — and especially those of a military 
man. It was not that he entertained any prejudice 
against the profession, but he objected to military men 
as husbands ; and especially in tune of war. His late 
sister, the mother of Emilie, had bestowed her hand 
upon a colonel of the Imperial Guard, who, three 
months after his marriage nad fallen on the field of 
honor, while leading on his division to the charge at 
the memorable Battle of Aspern. His widow, some 
months after, died of a broken heart, while giving 
birth to Emilie, leaving the orphan to the guardianship 
of Monsieur de Leutral. Ana well did he perform his 
task. He doated upon his ward as if she had been his 
own child, and determined that her future happiness 
should not be endangered or disturbed by the casual- 
ties of war. 

Among the crowd of persons who assiduously fre- 
quented the chateau, and courted the society of Mdlle. 
Emilie, was the Count de St. Clair — a gentleman of 
high lineage, of great intellect and information, who 
had already acquired a great degree of military reputa- 
tion, and stood high in the estimation of the Emperor 
Napoleon. 

It is not our purpose to give'a minute description of 
the nature of the passion which the count entertained 
for this beautiful girl, nor the particulars of the early 
stage of their reciprocal affections. Let us proceed to 
I relate the occurrence which is so intimately connected 
with the title of this tale. 

One lovely morning, just before the break of day, in 
the sweet maiden time of the year — the gentle month 
of May. It was still dark. At one of the angles of 
the chateau a casement was open— a female stood be- 
fore it : opposite that window, a few paces distant, 
was a chestnut-tree, from the midst of whose wide- 
spreading foliage a gentleman was noiselessly descend- 
ing, who nad been conversingwith the lady at the open 
easement, whose anxious glances followed him to the 



ground. On beholding him reach it in safety, she 
made him a tender sign of satisfaction. The count — ' 
for it was he — acknowledged the sweet token of adieu, 
and hastily retired amongst the labyrinth of shrubs 
and trees that surrounded the chateau. EmiHe did 
not leave the window until she had suffered the neces- 
sary time to elapse to enable the count to reach the 
park gate — she then retired ; but whether the hinges 
of the wicket had creaked on their pivotB^-whetner 
the gate itself had been closed with teas care than 
usual— or whether it was the cry of a human being, 
Emilie knew not ; it was, however, certain jthat an pn- 
usual noise fell upon her ear : she hastily re-onened 
her casement, ana listened once more ; but she heard 
nothing to excite her alarm ; and the deep silence that 
ensued calmed her apprehension. 

The daylight dawned, and at length the hour ojf 
breakfast arrived. Emilie descended to the breakfast- 
parlor, to perform the honors of the table to her guar- 
dian and his numerous guests that were sojourning at 
the chateau ; and, as usual, the conversation was gay 
and lively, the chief topic of discourse being the bail 
which was to take place that •evening, to celebrate the 
birthday of EmiHe. 

Every one was prepared to be amiable and agree- 
able upon so interesting an occasion ; when suddenly 
the gamekeeper, whose name was Raoul, .without 
giving any notice, abruptly rushed into the room} 

giving vent to the violence of his feelings in loud ana 
asty exclamations : 

" Oh, dear!— oh dear!" cried he; "what have I 
found 1 We are all done for ! the country right and 
left will be laid waste ! Oh, sir ! the robbers have en- 
tered the park : whether they be Jacobins, Red Re- 
publicans, or Socialists, I know not !" 

" Who has dared to trespass on my in closures t" de- 
manded M. de Leutral, interrupting the ejaculations 
of Raoul. 

" Who has dared to enter your domains, sir 1" re- 
peated the gamekeeper. 

"Yes! Who has dared V\ 

" Why, assassins— -sir, — villains ! republicans with 
false keys, that open the sally-port that leads into the 
forest ! M 

Emilie now perceived that her cheeks had lost all 
their bloom at this moment. But Raoul Vociferated so 
lustily, that the attention of every one was directed 
towards him. Monsieur de Leutral again silenced 
him in the midst of his lamentations, and demanded 
what had taken place to cause so extraordinary an 
ebullition of woe ? 

" Behold, sir !" ejaculated the terror-stricken game- 
keeper, now almost driven to madness. "Behold 
what I have found !" 

And with these words, he drew from his pocket a 
handkerchief, and cast upon the table before his 
master two fingers horribly mutilated. 

Every person present drew back in unfeigned horror; 
while Emilie uttered a piercing shriek. But in a mo- 
ment she recollected that her happiness and that Of her 
lover depended upon her prudence and self-possession. 
She accordingly succeeded in mastering her feelings. 
During the silence that took place, after the cry of 
horror that had escaped the lips of Emilie, at the sight 
of the mutilated fingers lying on the table, the game- 
keeper had time to continue his clamorous narrative. 

"Yes, sir,'* said Raoul, in a loud voice, " they were 
caught in the park gate, and what proves the thing 
was done by robbers, and that the rogues were nu- 
merous, is the fact, that the spring wicket had only 
smashed the fingers, for they wore afterwards taken 
off. It is not possible that one man could have cou- 
rage enough to operate in so horrible a manner upon 
himself.;' 

Monsieur de Leutral examined the fingers with 
gloomy looks and deep attention : and then suddenly 
glancing round the room, without fixing his eyes upon 
any pe rson La particular, he said, with a bitter smile : 

" The skin of these mangled fingers is vary white, 
and those nails are kept in too good order to be those 
of a robber." 

Every one of those words fell like scorching drops 
of boiling lead upon the heart of Emilie. Her teeth 
chattered ; she felt that her brain whirled, and that 
her eyes became dim. But the various opinions which 
M. de Leutral called forth from the guests created toq 
mueh confusion to allow her emotion to be perceived. 
The indignation of his friends concealed the confusion 
of Emilie. 

Presently, M. de Leutral having made a sort of half 



apology to his guests-, demanded'bf Raoul If tftte 'traces 
of -blood that were left afforded any 'particular ground 
of suspicion. • '}■•■-.* 

" Impossible !" replied fee gardener \' M they stop at- 
the foot of the wicket. V 

" And you have discovered ridtnih*/ more ^'inquired 
Monsieur de Leutral. " Nothing that can put Us* upon 
a right scent— no fragment of a garment,* ho • riding- 
whip, no key, or anything^ in fine, Which the Wound- 
ed may have let tall V "' " "" ,r -" ■" " ■ ' • 

" No, sir,— no ! F have 'found tfotHtofc'*repHea tmr 
gamekeeper; "but another 1 fact, 1 Whfcb pre** that 1 
the villains were numerous^ or,?afhef,'that there wiese 1 
more than one, is that the knife Was Wiped upon a 
piece of paper — a thing that no Wounded taan : could 
think of doing. TmVis the papers ailadlto:'' ' 

" Give it to me !" cri©4 his master, eagerrjrj 'and tie- 
anxiously seized upon the Moe&stanted* paper which 
Raoul handed to him. ' * ♦ • • 

He examined it long -anti :, a*t^«fvefy; and daring 
his investigation, while every one was silently gaaAng' 
upon the host, EmiHe could hear bruisers' heating 'in 
her breast. Suddenly her guardian raised hi* -eye* 
towards her, and said, without exhibiting the most to* 
mote suspicion : "* ;» -■ ■ : Jf . . 

" If you examlnetfiis, J^n f w*H- Urhfttot V 4o; ' «*W 
is the mark where the blade 1 *** Wiped-; -tftti thwarae*- 
clearry proves that the amputation war performed with 
a flat peignard, arid hot with a knife !" ' ' ■ 

"Exactly what it UV* shouted 'Raouli ■ "Tliose 
brigands always : carry poignartfls I' 1 The 'Viftaihe^-the 
ruffians — the, murderers !" •• ■ • "■» ' . i -. ■« 

M. de Leutral ordered in* gamekeeper to leaver the 
room, while Emilie- took the* paper' and < mechanically 
passed it to her right-hattd neighbor, sW soon as she 
had glanced cursorfly over 1 it. ?hat^rsoirse:taCinfeed< 
it with the utmost "curiosity, and agaki^ awoke* the 
slumbering terrors of the wretched" EmiHe,' by say-.' 
ing: ' • ' *' * '"'''••-" * -■ •-'<'... • 

"Tes, there's something Written toneath the Wood." 

"Let us see it!" exdaim^M^sieu*>«V<IUtots*lv 
his eves flashing fire, and his vMce almost ehofced^vHha 
emotion. ' ' •' •' • •■' ' ••" u«- • .-•••• 

'The paper was passed to Him <m«© ntor^and, alter 
a great deaf ofdifeulty, he tfraaaally deciphered taesfc 
words : " M. de Leutral and M&lev ^miltoiUrve'lfcsr 
honor to invite— —*' - . « •» i*. -m.^.., •„ - ,.i 

He stopped— the paper was torn just these, u Use: 
syllables of this phrase, thus seen, sounded like the> 
call of death in the cart 6f Emitter ? Mi A* >Leuttal 
crushed the paper in his hands witfe^serribto^Ience,' 
and now, for the first turns giving vehl to 4a« tempest 
that raged' within him, he addressed hi* wank an: an 
angry tone, and said r > ! »'.. ■• - 

" 'Tie wettWhis evening 1 We ehalt see which of our 
guests wiB be missing !*» •• •> * <r i»- • »• •• 

He hastily left the rooms followed by *ss. rrtendsym 
a state of moody and suspicious sikAoe- . Bnclsa:!** 
mained alone, and wasnow, for the first time, kvtabtai 
to examine the terrible' object' of accusations She 
gazed upon it— and- so WeM'Ss^eJtoh''beafasta feature 
of a lover registered in the tablet of ais•sAis£latiu>■le>- 
moTY, thai she recognized and seeurjed the sadiosiio. 

The devotion of the noble count to the wenare and 
honor of his mistress-^to mutilate 4rimsetf~jw«s tear* 
rible ? But that which he sutiee^uently uui;was sar 
more chivalrous stiR. - - . «• • -* i ■.<* * / «. *. ^ , 

It were impossible' to depict? the Huserj^-fcue agony 
— the despair that rent the bosom of Emilie tkrougat- 
out that -unhappy day! Years^-kmg' yetrruf woe, 
were outdone by thafceingte da^ ef bi«eriitfe»~-df beck*. 
less prospect, and of unutterable dietatss-h .A tvassJ 
hope — ever attend ant upon thoso oaseu where the) re- 
sult of miSfbrturre is not' yet known onoasTonsily pe- 
netrated to her wounded soinV The^selftseuf her duties, 
and the necessity of httendingito rhar 4eMestae< avfea- 
tions, also came to her assistant* j isjai !she .tlm»par« 
tiaHy soothed her asitated mind. - • • ..i 

In the evening she appeared in the baW-room, re- 




gain upon her step by step, she *aJeulated its foU «x<r 
tent in her imagtwatton. She knew the lapse of a few 
minutes would decide her fate ; tor she was thorough- 
ly convinced that her guardian wsssttiBcvwJsBJndueed 
to forgive her disobedience -\ she mast eute^up <sH 
hopes of a dowry — and she was prepared for *o grea* 
a Bacrifioe. i^\r^\rTI/> 

• The entactatasment ennuneiicee\ and. the guests 
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arrived i+qioM*] M. de,Leu*ral~atalianed at a lit- 
tle ili^r^f^^t^cdooKy-a^Tocted. to receive tbem 
with a degree of po'i ten ess which permitted him to 
oouatand examine aH who passed him. 

The hour advanced, and the count did not make his 
appearaftcev a frw other. &shion*ble* of tfce daj were 
ajso laif>... ( ,. f ,. , ,,/ .,.,,, , 

Tfco T fe# i*al. continued, amj *wne of the expected 
guests .wesa sti& wanting, but tfiey were only ladies 
and old men — not one on whom suspicion could fall,, 
save tfc*,Cwntn4e-r$*-i GUn>. . JSmihe. was aware of 
tbj* tf u4h^ uno^wtysnerod in her ear, as .she passed 

'?.!$* fciroW ^oJC/inj,. suspicions- padually becomes 
aneJUer; it i.npWf includes, but ttupe names, and 
already might, j. select one, and announce myself that 
tiKC W ntH^ r ,' , ) .^ ; ,.;„ „..-■ ,".. . . ' 

. At ^H»». moment when, .Jl. da £<eutral was aoout to 
pronounce the fatal name, the bali-roqm door was 
tbsown opan, sad* lacquey; aiuwunce^ ,tlje Count de 

SLCtair,.j,.., ,; , ., . , . i 

AI. 4e LeuAra|,e^'hj*;nieee were each so anxious to 
depone Jam, with a, look, that neither, perceive^ the, dis- 
order, iffhitih waj.pjctuied upon each other's coun- 
tenance. But the appearance of the count excited far 
dj&sent ,**nt«pent* »*< tta .breast ,of Jus entertainer ; 
Woansfcafeiessly, with bis > opera bat under his arm, 
pls0»nsjf.wiib T b}a,ebii*-friU with one, hand* and dang- 
ling his watch-chain, with the other— -both being cover- 
ed wlrhirrflproAShabJe. white kid glove*., , 
./♦Ah^jg;ie.npt. heathen,!'' thought the, uncle and 
ward at the same moment. 
1 " Jt/i»)ti0| he^thon," said the. uncle Lx himself. x 

u It is, Hot bf who was wounded/' thought Emilie. 
.<Oh>l froffivtbat saotpentjiow e*ejnrthiug,was changed 
in ■ Jtan . eves I . . i Xht. . < jnagnftud* . of , the danger that 
menaced her. waadimini&ed-^ber lover wassafe^-atid 
her agonien,,^ apu* were abrogated. These ideas 
raised her spirits to such a height, that bad not her 
guariifctoi.be^n ^oonpie* tin f waiting for .other quests 
whttdadl no* onme, ta/wnqld bava read the truth in the 
joyotuglajtses.rf hie ward. , , 

Several times when the couut passed near her, he 



uncle respecting military men. I am now incapaci- 
tated fbr, and have retired from, the service, ana am 
once more a civilian — and I trust as such he will waive 
his objections." 

M. de Leutral having learned the noble devotedness 
of the count on behalf of his niece, no longer with- 
held bis consent to their union ; and, giving Emilie a 
dower of one million of francs, be appointed ner heiress 
to the remainder of his immense wealth. 
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ELIZABETH WOODVILLE, QUEEN CONSORT 
OP EDWARD TV. 

Continued fnm our last number. 

OH4PTIR XIV. 

Shall after ages, when these children'* tale 
Is told, drop tears in pity of their hapless fate ; 
Aad read with detestation the misdeeds 
OfGto'stsr! SBAXismaas. 

T^ROM the date of the execution of her unfortunate 



spoke wash that ease and* elegance of which be was 
t**ifaas\efe< .The baU«ogrossedi 
r*ste^fojbisj|jher,*ars t ., 



di and our heroine was 



In the course of the evening, according to tbe.cus- 
tssta of ah* ft Isms* the* company proposed to dance a 

CauweV L-s' . , .; f. 

\ Tbe most ftfttingnishsdt persons in the .room were 
cabled aq>a* to j»^^» ibis dance; so that tbe Count 
da-fit OlaitfjMonibstnd himself placed as a tis-d-vu 
o£L Emilia, ./ So* Ifas hi ecatsciee at tbe prospect of 
being enabled to receive and return tbe courteous 
anxrfex of he© kwetV AJsd .to press the hand so freely 
tendered in the prescribed mazes of the dance. Her 
hcvrfieJtilifljfeJe? <th**» it ftver befrre had seemed. ; and 
*w*ef a remnant of dsead bad linked in her mind, it 
we«id.ha^: vanished at tbe flight of the ease and 
gcasie witkwbieb he. acquitted, himself in the Gavot, 
and;*? Much he attracted the attention of all the 



fetvesentt,. 
In ooelief the figures, when the rapidity of tbe terp- 
stic^osean .movements concealed every expression of 
assy passion or pastioula* fooling, EnuHe suffered, her* 
ssaif -o^qneese her tav«r!s band, as if to felicitate turn 
upon a joy which she supposed he could not compre- 
besi At that taaomimi a fearful shriek, re-echoed 
tsrenngairtha.roomj 

• Reader, it did not emanate from the count— it es- 
eapsjdaVemcShftiqNi.elshe wretched Emilie; for she 
bsvd/felt, as*sb0^sessedjiejc tareerjs hand, the fingers 
«sfi csttom Aor skiUbliy. prepared, yield, to hex touch, 
wlxiic aw was unaware tb^t> she bad thus intended to 
cenrtay a-tos»n«f Jier esteem*. 

JPsoinAat moment -a rowing fever took 4H>sssssion 
€rC jpssilie, and swsry monong did tbe oount call to in- 
quire after her health— ftfaus evincing bis tenderness to 
th« lasli i Atthe^exairationof/a week, he departed to 
joim the army t < caxcyniff bis secret with him. Bmetia 
auiti her s^tssdssn) wssw raimned sometime after, that, 
rxaxwarufibesmr woirnded^isv an engagement, where he 
earposed idmself Witb UacaHed-far raahneea, he was 
oW^Ml^o4BSniea^«e)hbeaing eperaimn. On bis re- 
taxasr ite imi butt hJarewogdVarm. 

^ <^IaesavrmsstfeBW/!'^elelaimed Emilie, as soon as 
atlse -sMiwobim alone, and for the. first time, " what bare 
anon dswel^t >... • - 

** The moat prudent thing I could do/* was the calm 
rep*?, "ifr oWsr tm orarcome the..acnrpiea .of your 



brother and son — the Lords Rivers and Gray — the 
unhappy Elizabeth abandoned herself to despair. It 
was evident that Gloucester, who, without form or 
trial, had taken the lives of the uncle and half-brother 
of the imprisoned king, would not hesitate at taking 
the life of the royal captive himself, as soon as he 
found that his death was necessary to the accomplish- 
ment of his ambitious schemes. 

The next blow levelled at the fallen queen was the 
impeachment of the validity of her marriage and the 
legitimacy of her children, made by Dr. Shaw, in a 
sermon which he preached at St. Paul's Cross. 

But perhaps tbe most unnatural part acted in the 
dark transaction was that of Cicely— the Dowager 
Duchess of York — the grandmother of the unfortunate 
prisoners in the Tower: it was at her house that most 
of the eecret councils of Richard and his partisans 
were held, and from the correspondence which still 
exists between tbe ambitious hunchback and his 
mother, there is little doubt but she was cognizant of 
bis plans. True, she hated the Woodvilles, yet that 
hatred can but ill excuse her unnatural conduct to her 
grandsons. Shakespeare used more than a poet's 
license when he pourtrayed the conduct of the widow- 
ed duchess as hostile to the plans of Richard. 

An address, got up by the partisans of Gloucester, 
calling on him to prevent the crown railing to the issue 
of a clandestine and illegal marriage, was presented 
to the Protector ; and in June following Richard was 
acknowledged king. 

A few days afterwards he was solemnly crowned, 
together with his queen, Anne of Warwick, who had 
borne him a son. 

Shortly after his coronation, the usurper set out for 
Warwick Castle, which he held in right of his wife ; 
even his hardened nature recoiled from braving the 
curses of a bereaved mother and the indignant mur- 
murs of the nation, at the completion of the crime 
he meditated, which was nothing less than the death 
of his two nephews, whom he had so infamously de- 
spoiled. 

Sir James fyrrel was the fit instrument of so horrid 
a deed. 

History points out the gloomy arched gateway, 
known by the names of the Portcullis and Bloody 
Tower, as the scene of this atrocious murder. From 
the moment of Richard's assumption of the regal 
dignity, the poor children were removed from that part 
or the Tower known as the royal lodgings, to this 
building; their attendants were removed, and four 
keepers appointed to guard them . Of tbe elder brother 
it is said tnat he anticipated his fate, and was fre- 
quently heard to observe, that if his uncle would 
only spare his life, he would willingly give hjm his 
crown. 

The Innocent children had retired to rest when Sir 
James Tyrrel arrived at the Tower with tbe order for 
their death. To the lasting honor of the governor, Sir 
Robert Brackenbury, he refused to have anything to 
do with it, but resigned bis. n*eys for the night to tbe 
usurper's confidant. 
History has preserved for eternal execration the 



names of the murderers : tbe men who actually com- 
mitted the barbarous and cruel deed were Miles For- 
rest, one of the warders : and John Deighton, a ser- 
vant of TyrrePs— remorseless, cruel ruffians. They 
entered their chamber, having first secretly removed 
tbe usual warders, and smothered them in their sleep. 

Could Edward IV. have foreseen the fate which 
awaited his sons, it might have withheld his hand 
when, after the Battle of Tewkesbury, he so barba- 
rously gave the signal for the murder of the heir of 
Lancaster— when he commanded the assassination of 
King Henry— and have softened the rigors of the im- 
prisonment of the ill-fated Margaret of Anjou. 

By the partisans of the red rose, the murder of the 
unoffending princes was regarded as an expiation of 
the sins of their father. The same gloomy fortress 
which witnessed the crimes of Edward was chosen, 
they said, by Providence, for tbe extinction of the male 
line of his race. 

The Tower .' — how many royal and innocent victims 
have perished in its walls 1 It was, indeed, 

"A den of fankards with (be blood of princes r 

Tbe bodies of the innocent children were hastily 
interred on the night of their murder, under the stair- 
case which led to their apartment. The priest of the 
Tower afterwards removed them to the entrance to his 
chapel — being consecrated ground — where their re- 
mains were discovered in the reign of Charles II., 
when the building was turned into a place of deposit 
for state papers. The Merry Monarch caused their 
bones to be removed to Westminster Abbey, where 
their tomb may still be seen. 

When the news was brought to Elizabeth— who still 
remained in the sanctuary — she swooned, and fell to 
the ground. Even those who had been most offended 
by her pride and avarice in the days of her prosperity, 
must have pitied the unhappy mother, could they have 
witnessed her intense agony. She beat her bosom, 
says Thomas More—who speaks as if he had been an 
eye-witness of the piteous scene — and tore her long, 
fair hair, calling upon her murdered children, with 
sobs and cries. It was in vain that those around her 
tried to comfort her. 

"I was mad!" she exclaimed, "mad, when I re- 
signed my precious boy — the pledge of my dead Ed- 
ward's love— into the keeping of his cruel uncle! 
Monster as he is, he would not have dared to have 
forced him from me— tbe people would have revolted 
at the violation of the sanctuary ! Had I remained 
firm in my refusal, 1 might have preserved them 
both. Monster as Gloucester is, I should have baffled 
him!" 

"It is useless, madam, to vituperate," coolly ob- 
served John Nesfield, " where you are powerless to 
avenge !" 

" But I have an avenger !" frantically exclaimed the 
outraged mother. 

"An avenger!" repeated the messenger, in a tone 
of scornful incredulity — for he was a devoted parti- 
san of the usurper's, and commanded the guard which 
constantly surrounded the sanctuary. " "Who 1" 
( " God f" replied Elizabeth, solemnly, at the same 
time sinking on her knees upon the rush-strewn floor, 
" the avenger of the widow and the fatherless ! Re- 
member tbe murderer !" she added, raising her stream- 
ing eyes to heaven, " and strike him in his pride ; 
make his heart desolate as mine is made ; a curse — 
the widow's and the outraged mother's curse — rest on 
him ! Let his name be a bye-word for cruelty and 
treachery throughout the land— scorned and abhorred 
to future ages!" 

Overcome by the violence of her grief, the unhappy 
Elizabeth — heart-broken and crushed at the misfor- 
tunes which had befallen her — was removed to her 
chamber by her women. 

So deep and universal was the sympathy excited by 
her bereavement that she was visited by several chari- 
table persons, amongst others by Dr. Lewis, who was 
ostensibly both a physician and a priest, but In reality 
an agent of the House of Lancaster, whose head — the 
oung Earl of Richmond — was at thM time an exile in 
Irittany. 

A few days after the- murder of his nephews, the 
usurper — as if conactoos of the invalidity of his former 
coronation — caused himself and queen to be conse- 
crated and crowned a. second time at York. 

The nation seemed to have acquiesced in, rather than 
approved of, Richard's assumption of the regal dig- 
nity. Even hie friends— disgusted by bis cruelties — 
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fell from him. The short- 
lived rebellion of the Duke 
of Buckingham — which was 
quickly and vigorously crush- 
ed—only added to the stabi- 
lity of the assassin's throne. 
Before he was hurled from it, 
it was necessary that, in his 
turn, he should be struck by 
the arm of Providence in the 
only part where he was sen- 
sible — his paternal love. His 
son by the unfortunate Anne 
of Warwick, whom his father 
appears to have been doating- 
ly fond of, expired shortly 
after the second coronation at 
York. Richard, on hissuc- 
cessful usurpation of the 
crown, had created him Prince 
of Wales. 



CHAPTER XV. 
My curse hath reached him ; hea- 
ven is just at last ! Old Plat. 

ALTHOUGH little real 
danger was to be appre- 
hended from a helpless woman 
— who, in her retirement, was 
as much a prisoner (or nearly 
so) as if the place of her re- 
treat had been the Tower in- 
stead of the Sanctuary of 
Westminster— yet it is the 
natural consequence of crime 
to be continually haunted by 
suspicion. Richard caused 
the refuge of his sister-in-law 
to be continually surrounded 
by armed men, under the com- 
mand of his devoted adherent, 
John Nesfield, who strictly 
questioned all visitors to the 
sanctuary ; for his master 
even then contemplated the 
removing her, either by force 
or fraud, from the place which 
had twice proved a secure 
asylum to the desolate Eliza- 
beth. It was on a dark 
night in the month of March, 

whilst the tyrant was still absent in the north, that 
two persons were seen wending their way towards the 
sanctuary. As they approached the watch-fire which 
the soldiers had lit in front of the building — for the 
weather was extremely cold — their persons might 
easily be distinguished. The first was a female, clad 
in the coarse dress usually worn by domestics and the 
lower order of citizens' wives, who carried a torch to 
guide the footsteps of an aged man, in the garb of a 
priest, who silently followed her guidance. As they 
drew near, they were challenged by the guard. The 
male person, who was no other than the celebrated Dr. 
Lewis, replied by a "Bencdicite /" The rough soldier 
piously crossed himself. 

" And whither would you, reverend father V demand- 
ed the man. 

" Dost thou not perceive, son 1" answered the priest, 
calmly ; " to the sanctuary." 

" And that is the very place, father, that my orders 
are to prevent all strangers from approaching." 

" I am no stranger," observed the doctor. 

" Stranger or not, I dare not take upon myself to 
let you pass. You must speak first with the captain." 

Whilst the speaker went to summon his commander, 
the two intruders exchanged uneasy glances. 

" Be firm," whispered the priest. " John Nesfield 
dare not refuse us ; he is already in bad odour with 
the church, and fears its censure. Fortunate," he 
added, " that he fears anything, for he is a hardened 
villain." 

Further speech was cut short by the clank of armor, 
which announced the arrival of Richard's myrmidon, 
who, annoyed at being disturbed from his repose, 
roughly demanded their purpose in visiting the sanc- 
tuary at such an hour. 

"To see her," replied Dr. Lewis, "who was both 
the wife and mother of a king, now a helpless widow : 
the sanctuary woman, Elizabeth Woodville." 
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" You must choose your hour better," observed the 
soldier, with brutal indifference. "The gates are 
closed." 

" But she is sick and ill." 

"Wait till morning." 

" The angel of death, whose hand is upon her, will 
not wait," answered the priest, solemnly. "Search 
me, if you will : I bear neither missive nor token ; for 
what have I to do with the miserable intrigues and 
passions of this world 1 I come but in the exercise of 
mine office." 

" Pooh ! there are priests enough in the sanctuary 1" 

" But not physicians !" interrupted Dr. Lewis. " I 
tell you that Elizabeth Woodville is sick even unto 
death. If aught happens through your refusal, the 
responsibility rest upon your head — I have done my 
duty. See," he added, beckoning to his servant to 
approach, " I have even selected my household servant 
to guide me hither, that no cause of refusal might 
fairly exist." 

Nesfield took the torch from the hand of the woman 
and examined her features closely. She was one who 
had reached the middle age, with strongly marked but 
not unhandsome features. She endured his scrutiny 
without flinching, returning his glance with a wonder- 
ing stare. 

" Humph ! I suppose I must let you pass," observed 
the ruffian, in a dissatisfied tone — for he was naturally 
suspicious — " but there is no occasion for the woman 
to accompany you : she can remain here." 

No sooner did the supposed servant hear the decision 
of the speaker than she quickly gave the torch into 
her master's hand, and seated herself on a pile of 
stones near the watch-fire. Nesfield's last suspicions 
vanished. 

" J know my duty too well to expose her to the com- 
pany of thy lascivious soldiers," observed the priest ; 
"if I go, Margaret goes with me !" 



"Go, then, in the fiend'i 
name ?" emphatically inter- 
rupted the soldier ; " and, ai 
a punishment for thy perti- 
nacity, heaven send thy peni- 
tent a long shrill ? I know 
you priests, "he added, with a 
brutal laugh, "but ill relish 
being kept from your warm 
beds*" / 

So say rug, he turned upon 
liis 1 jheel and Walked away, 
after ^)»4s .'*!&•*, necessary 
Order jto his man for Dr. 
Lewis ^en^ his attendant to 
pass injto the sanctuary. 

The priest bad to ca i| twice 
to the , Nv oman to take the 
tofch o.j& jtocceiae him, before 
she.ap^eajred to understand 
What lHs required ; and yet 
sher hcs|t»had secretly beat 
"with a^wiy anidpubt whilst 
her conmaiiion Wate disputing 
; with the Cv>nmiander. With 
a diftcotftrnte&eiSf she resum- 
ed her tank, and muttered 
eomeAbig— loud enough for 
the soldiers^-**, .-near — about 
the folly of quoting a warm 
home on such a night. 

As \fafy passed under the 

coarse jest teas uttered by 
the rude guards Hsn the okl 
priest an4 M«- Wxon attend- 
ant. . : -J' ,,^ 

Elizabeth "ftjqpdviile was 
in the -jbratOQ^" when her 
visitors entered^- It was evi- 
dent that she expected one 
of them at least. For sou.e 
time previous to their arrival, 
she had bees, casting impa- 
tient "glances towards the 
door. Doctor Lewis was much 
shocked to perceive the ra- 
vages which grief, rather than 
time, had made in her person. 

'I * harrfwtt dh led esca^Sfrom 
under her widow 1 * coif) was tinged with silver, heT 
eyes were sunken and hollow, and her whole counten- 
ance betokened the sorrow which is l homeless, 
w "Now, father," she said, *' I have «ec*ivod jour 
token ; you wish to see me!" ' 

"Ay, daughter!" replied the priest, "I am the 
bearer of intelligence wjueh may once,, more revive 
your, drooping spirits." 

Before proceeding to question her visitor — for adver- 
sity had made her cautious — she glanced at the female 
who accompanied him, ai if to remind the priest that 
they were not alone, . ,. ... , , ,. Y t M , „ 

" Let her remain," said the old man : \ l she is not 
what she seems." • • - • , _ » .•_.. i 

Elizabeth cast a second look idwaifds the wcrWm 
who stood at the door of the oratory, contemplating her. 

" Now, father," said the still sorrowing mother, -with 
a bitter smile, " what is the intelligence that is to make 
the heart of Elizabeth glad!" ' ( • ' : 

" Your enemy is punished." ' ' ■ ? • 

" How 1 Dead V* exclaimed the queeri. ' 

"No; but stricken where he is most sensible— in 
his aiTections. His only child, the heir of his* ble^i- 
stained crown, for whose advancement he has steeped 
his soul in crime, is dead." 

Elizabeth fell upon her knees before ttiei after, with 
an hysterical laugli of joy, exclaiming that heaven had 
heard her maledictions i that God was just, and in his 
anger had avenged her ! ■♦.]-•-• 

" And who," said the pretended servant, advancing 
towards her, "was the avenger of the son bf Margaret 
of Anjou, murdered by your husband V* ■ ' " " ; " 

Elizabeth trembled ; for by the light ofthe fcrirtp the 
recognised the features or Margaret *Beaurort, the 
mother of the Earl of Richmond, the last heir of flic 
house of Lancaster ! '•-..• • 
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7 T WIcL 'MAKE AkTAX CHAJtME MATTER OP XT." 



THE r MAY-QUEEN AND THE PURITAN'S DAUGHTER, 

| OCfeLYN" looked after the mask, and had hot re- 
-, tl , coyered/ftom his surprise at the singular interview 
tnai laad. taj&en, place wnch he disappeared. 
.. By this, Uuic^Bick taverner having regained his 
. JxifiL, limped ^warda him, leading his horse. 

" ft must he the Fiend \n person,'' quoth the appren- 
tice, contriving to regain the saddle. *• I trust you 
have made no compact with him, sir?" 

•>N^% sinful one, | l^ope^ ^ocelyn, replied, glanc- 
\?& at ,.^hq ring. ' . , '.^ 

, J^pd the% proceeded on their way towards Totten- 
ham, and were presently saluted by the merry ringing 
of hoJU f ^rocEainiing &ome village festival. 
Fopu|ar sports and pastimes were wisely encou- 
, raged .^y ijanica, the First, whose great considera- 
tion for' the enjoyments of 'the humbler classes of his 
. subjects cannot he too hjghly ^commended \ and since 
tiuc jj^in, purpose of this history is to point out same of 
the abuses 'prevalent aunno; his reign, it is but fair that 
at least one of the redeeming features should be men- 
, tioned. It has ever been the practice of sour-spirited 
. sectarianism to discountenance recreations of any 
kind, nowever harmless, on the Sabbath ; and several 
flagrant instances of this sort of interference, on the 
part of the puritanical preachers and their disciples, 
having come before James during his progress through 



the northern counties of England, and especially 
Lancashire, he caused, on his return to London, his 
famous Declaration concerning Lawful Sports on 
Sundays and holidays to be promulgated ; wherein a 
severe rebuke was administered to the Puritans and 
precisians, and the cause of the people espoused in 
terms, which, while most creditable to the monarch, 
are not altogether inapplicable to other times besides 
those in which they were delivered. " Whereas," 



says King James, in his Manifesto, " we did iustly 
rebuke some Puritans and precise people, and took 
order that the like unlawful carriage should not ho used 



by any of them hereafter, in the prohibiting and un 
lawful punishing of our good people for using their 
lawful recreations and honest exercise upon Sundays 
and other holidays, after the afternoon sermon or 
service ; we now find that two sorts of people where- 
with that country is much4nfested (we mean Papists 
and Puritans) have maliciously traduced those our just 
and honorable proceedings. And therefore we have 
thought good hereby to clear and make our pleasure 
to be manifested to all our good people in those 
parts.'* And he sums up his arguments, in favor of 
the license granted, as follows : — il For when shall 
the common people have leave to exercise, if not upon 
the Sundays and holidays, seeing they must apply 
their labor, and win their living in all working days 1 M 
Truly, an unanswerable proposition. 

At tho same time that these provisions for rational 
recreation were made, all unlawful games were prohi- 
bited. Conformity was strictly enjoined on the part 
of tho Puritans themselves ; and disobedience was 
rendered punishable by expatriation, as in the case 
of recusants generally. Such was the tenor of the 
royal mandate addressed to the bishop of each diocese 
and to all inferior clergy throughout the kingdom. 
Arbitrary it might be, but it was excellent in inten- 
tion ; for stubborn-necked personages had to be dealt 
with, with whom milder measures would have proved 
ineffectual. As it was, violent opposition was raised 



against the decree, and the Puritanical preachers were 
loud invits condemnation, and as far as was consistent 
with safety, vehement in their attacks upon its royal 
author. 

The boon, however, was accepted by the majority 
of the people in the spirit in which it was offered, and 
the license afforded them was but little abused. Per- 
fect success, indeed, must have attended the benign 
measure, had it not been for the efforts of the Puri- 
tanical and Popish parties, who made common cause 
against it, and strove by every means to counteract its 
beneficial influence : the first, because in the austerity 
of their faith they would not have the Sabbath in the 
slightest degree profaned, even by innocent enjoy- 
ment ; the second, not because they cared about the 
fancied desecration of the Lord's day, but because 
they would have no other religion enjoy the same pri- 
vileges as their own. Thus sectarianism and intoler- 
ance went for once hand in hand, and openly or 
covertly, as they^ found occasion, did their best to 
make the people dissatisfied with the benefit accorded 
them, trying to persuade them its acceptance would 
prejudice their eternal welfare. 

Such arguments, however, had no great weight 
with the masses, who could not be brought to see any 
heinous or deadly sin in lawful recreation or exercises 
after divine service, always provided the service itself 
were in no respect neglected ; and so the king's decree 
prevailed <yvet all sectarian opposition, and was fully 
carried out. The merry month of May became really 
a season of enjoyment, and was kept as a kind of floral 
festival in every village throughout the land. May- 
games, Whitsun-ales, and Morrice-dances, were re- 
newed as in bygone times ; and all robust and health- 
ful sports, as leaping, vaulting, and archery, were not 
only permitted on Sundays by the authorities, but 
enjoined. 

These preliminary remarks are made for the better 
understanding of what is to follow. 

Wo have already stated that long before Jocelyn and 
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his companion reached Tottenham, thej were made 
aware by the rinsing of bells from its ivy-grown 
church tower, and oy other joyful sounds, that some 
festival was taking place there ; and the nature of the 
festival was at once revealed, as they entered the long 
straggling street, then, as now, constituting the chief 
part of the pretty little village, and beheld a large as- 
semblage of country folk, in holiday attire, wending 
their way towards the green for the purpose of setting 
up a May-pole upon it, and making the welkin ring 
with their gladsome shouts. 

All the youths and maidens of Tottenham and its 
vicinity, it appeared, had risen before daybreak that 
morning, and sallied forth into the woods to cut green 
boughs, and gather wild-flowers, for the ceremonial. 
At the same time they selected and hewed down a 
tall, straight tree— the tallest and straightest they 
could find ; and, stripping off its branches, placed it 
on a wain, and dragged it to the village with the help 
of an immense team of oxen, numbering as many as 
forty yoke. Each ox had a garland of flowers fasten- 
ed to the tip of its horns ; and the tall spar itself Was 
twined round with ropes of daffodils, blue-bells, cow- 
slips, primroses, and other early flowers, while its 
summit was surmounted by a floral crown, and fes- 
tooned with garlands, various colored ribands, ker- 
chiefs, and streamers. The foremost- yokes of oxen 
had bells hunt round their necks, which they shook as 
they moved along, adding their blithe melody to the 
general hilarious sounds. 

When the festive throng reached the village, all its 
inhabitants-— male and female, old and young — rushed 
forth to greet them ; and such as were able to leave 
their dwellings for a short while joined in the proces- 
sion, at the head of which, of course, was borne the 
May-pole. After it, came a band of young men, arm- 
ed with the necessary implements for planting the 
shaft in the ground ; and after them a troop of maidens ; 
bearing bundles of rushes. Next came the minstrels, 
playing merrily on tabor, fife, sacbut, rebec, and tam- 
bourine. Then followed the Queen of the May, walk- 
ing by herself, — a rustic beauty, hight Gillian Green- 
ford, — fancifully and prettily arrayed for the occasion, 
and attended, at a little distance, by Robin Hood, 
Maid Marian, Friar Tuck, the Hobby-horse, and a 
band of morrice-dancers. Then came the crowd, pell- 
mell, laughing, shouting, and huzzaing, — most of the 
young men bearing green branches of birch and other 
trees m their hands. 

The spot selected for the May-pole was a piece of 
green sward in the centre of the village, surrounded 
by picturesque habitations, and having, on one side of 
it, the ancient Cross. The latter, however, was but 
the remnant of the antique structure, the cross having 
been robbed of its upper angular bar, and otherwise 
mutilated, at the time of the Reformation, and it was 
now nothing more than a high wooden pillar, partly 
cased with lead to protect it from the weather, and 
supported by four great spurs. 

Arrived at the green, the wain was brought to a 
halt ; the crowd forming a vast circle round it, so as 
not to interfere with the proceedings. The pole was 
then taken out, reared aloft, and so much activity was 
displayed, so many eager hands assisted, that in an 
inconceivably short space of time it was firmly planted 
in the ground; whence H shot up like the central 
mast of a man-of-war, far overtopping the roofs of the 
adjoining houses, and looking very gay indeed, with 
Us floral crown a-top, and its kerchieft and streamers 
fluttering in the breeze. 

Loud and reiterated shouts broke* from the assem- 
blage on the satisfactory completion of the ceremony, 
the church bells played merrily, and the minstrels 
played their enlivening strains. The rushes were 
strewn on the ground at the foot of the May-pole, and 
arbors were formed, with marvellous celerity, in dif- 
ferent parts of the green, with the branches of the 
trees. At the same time, the ancient Cross was deco- 
rated with boughs and garlands. The whole Bcene 
offered as pretty and cheerful a sight as could be de- 
sired ; but there was one beholder, as will presently 
appear, who viewed it in a different light. 

It now came to the Queen of the May's turn to ad- 
vance to the pole, and stationing herself beneath it, 
the morrice-dancers and the rest of the mummers 
formed a ring round her, and taking hands, footed it 
merrily to the tune of " Green Sleeves." • 

Long before this, Jocelyn and his attendant had 
come up, and both were so much interested that they 
felt no disposition to depart Gillian's attractions had 



already fired the inflammable heart of the apprentice, 
who could not withdraw his gaze from her ; and bo 
ardent were his looks, and so expressive his gestures 
of admiration, that ere long he succeeded, to his no 
small delight, in attracting her notice in return. . 

Gillian Greenfbrd was a bright-eyed, fair-haired 
young creature ; light, laughing, radiant ; with cheeks 
soft as peach bloom, and beautifully tinged with red, 
lips carnation-hued, and teeth white as pearls. Her 
parti-colored, linsey-woolsey petticoats, looped up on 
one side, disclosed limbs with no sort of rustic clumsi- 
ness about them ; but, on the contrary, a particularly 
neat formation, both of foot and ankle. Her scarlet 
bodice, which, like the lower part of her dress, was 
decorated with spangles, bugles, and tinsel ornaments 
of various kinds— very resplendent in the eyes of the, 
surrounding swains, as well as in those of Pick 
Taverner— her bodice, we say, spanning a slender 
waist, was laced across, while the snowy kerchief be* 
neath it did not totally conceal a very comely bust. A 
wreath of natural flowers was twined very gracefully 
within her waving and almost lint-like locks, and 
in her hand she held a shepherdess's crook. Such 
was the Beauty of Tottenham, and the present Queen 
of the May. Dick Taverner thought her little less 
than angelic, and there were many besides who shared 4 
in his opinion. 

If Dick had been thus captivated on the sudden, 
Jocelyn had not escaped similar fescinatum from 
another quarter. It betel in this way :-— 

At an open oriel window, in one of the ancient and 
picturesque habitations before described as lacing the 
green, stood a young maiden, whose beauty was of so 
high an order, and so peculiar a character, that it at 
once attracted and fixed attention. Such, at least, 
was the effect produced by it on Jocelyn. Shrinking 
from the public gaze, and perhaps, from some motive 
connected with religious scruples, scarcely deeming it 
right to be a spectator of the passing scene, this- fair 
maiden was so placed as to be almost screened from 
general view. Yet it chanced that Jocelyn, from the 
circumstance of being on horseback, and from his po- 
sition, was able to command a portion of the room in 
which she stood ; and he watched her for some mi- 
nutes before she became aware she was the object of 
his regards. When, at length, she perceived that his 
gaze was steadily fixed upon her, a deep blush suf- 
fused her cheeks, and she would have instantly retired, 
if the young man had not at once lowered his looks. 
Still, he ever and anon ventured a glance towards the 
oriel window, and was delighted to find the maiden 
still there-— nay, he fancied she must have advanced a 
step or two, for he could unquestionably distinguish 
her features more plainly. And lovely they were — 
most lovely ! pensive in expression, and perhaps a 
thought too pale, until the crimsoning tide had mount- 
ed to her cheek. Thus mantled with blushes, her 
countenance might gain something in beauty, but it 
lost much of the peculiar charm which it derived from 
extreme transparency and whiteness of skin — a tint 
which set off to perfection the splendor of her mag- 
nificent black eyes, with their darkly-fringed lids anil 
brows, while it also relieved, in an equal degree, 
the jetty lustre of her hair. Her features were ex- 
quisitely chiselled, delicate and classical in mould, and 
stamped with refinement and intelligence. Perfect 
simplicity, combined with a total absence of personal 
ornament, distinguished her attire ; and her raven hair 
was plainly, but by no means unbecomingly, braided 
over ner snowy forehead. Something in this simpli- 
city of costume and in her manner inclined Jocelyn to 
think the fair maiden must belong to some family pro- 
fessing Puritanical opinions ; and he found, upon in- 
quiry from one of his neighbors in the throng — an old 
farmer — that this was actually the case. 

The young lady was Mistress Aveline Calveley, his 
informant 'said, only child of Master Hugh Calveley, 
who had but lately come to dwell in Tottenham, and of 
whom little was known, save that he was understood 
to have fought at the battle of Langside, and served 
with great bravery under Essex, both in Spain and in 
Ireland, in the times of good Queen Bess— such times 
as England would never see again, the old farmer 
parenthetically remarked, with a shake of the head. 
Master Hugh Calveley, he went on to say, was a strict 
Puritan, austere in his life, and morose in manner ; an 
open railer against the license of the times, and the 
profligacy of the court minions — in consequence of 
which he had more than once got himself into trouble. 
He abhorred all such sports as were now going for- 



ward ; and had successfully interfered with, the parish 
priest, Sir Oneeimus, who wa» somewhat. of a proci- 
sian himself, to prevent the setting up the May-pole on. 
the past Sunday — for which, the farmer added* some 
of the young. folks owed him a grudge; and he ex- 
pressed a hope, at the same time, that t^c day might 
pass by without any exhibition jiemginadoof $heir ill- 
will towards him, j ..,,.*,', .'u .W • 

"These Puritans are hot in favor with our youths, ' ' 
the, old man said; " and np : great marvel tfcev fre not ; 
for they check them in their pleasures! and reprove 
them for harmless mirth. ,Now, m to distress Ave- 
line herself, she is devout and^pop^put ahejtakea no 
part in the enjoyments proper to her year *,« and fea^a a 
life more like a nun in a convent, oija re£]use*in*>°£ll, 
than a marriageable young lady. She never stirs, 
forth without {er fe$er t **4* ft* JPUi WJf ^ER 08 ** 
goes more frequently to Jeciurc, or to acme convents- , 
cle, than anywhere e|ee. 'Such a life wbujo} note suit 
my WndchSd, (jUIian, atoll, , JScver^eleWMistreea 
Aveune is a sweat young .lady, nwefy bcloveijLfbr. Jujr. 
kindness and goodness; ana heir gentle words Wo 
healed many a wound cpcaajaned,,hjr f^'ln^rsh speech 
and severe reproof of ^rlajher. , These, au* t jfpu may. 
behold hor fair and qamtly. • countenance now. She 
seems pleased with" the acejre, anfl lam'sur^ she well 
may be ; for it is always a, pleasant an* a,pea^ch?ex- 
ing eight to sep/gUm typpy and ^hjoy^^emsejv?* ; 
ana I cannot think that the beneficent Power above.; 
ever intended we «Jy>uJ|d mafy* ourselves , smserabfe on 
earth, in order to. win, a place! in, hjeayen,,, T am an.osd 
man, sir; and feeling this lo he true, "iJbjave ever 
inculcated my opinionfl f ujpork ,my..:eh^je# ^d- grand- 
children, ' Yet I confess J ,ain swrprfte^knpwiji^ . 
what I do of her father's ' charactcr-r-t^at . Mietresa . 
Ayeline shouWL indulge beraqlf with, Ijejiplfting .**»■ 
nrofaiie spectacle, which oug^hy rights, to j^ /odious- 
m 'her eye}" ' '" . , .'., ' tl . a - -, ,.,.., : , 4 , v 

The Utter. part Uf.tma' speeefcwas njgerea,,with a 
•ly chuckle on 'the, pari of .the^oul ^W^fn^? 1 &***< 

Jrether agreeable to Jocelyn. J r $he jgr^wujg, interest be 
ett in fhe fair Puritr * ' ' " * """ 



■ Puritan r,en,d!ered J 



The 



„ v , .... . ......... .. JKfwS^- 

eyes of the two young persons had 'met again more 



than once, and were. not,, qui^jjpfluic^|t withdrawn 
On either side aab'c^re;^erlaps»})ec^^ j^vclinc.waa 
less alarmed by the young man's, ajpp^arance f .er. more . 
attracted. by. it : andperhaps, on. his part, because ho- 
had grown a little bolder. We know, pot how {his, 
might be, bui we do know that the fair Puritan, had . 



gradually, advanced towards the front . of the. : w incjow , 
* ig slightly, ou^ .of ^ *o . that her 

ol lace as 
vealed. 



and was now leaning _.. __^ F> T _ T __ _ T __ . 

Charms of face and. figure, were, more ful\y 



JT- 



Meanwhde, the May-pole had Jjoen, pjanted, ana the 
first dance round It concluded. . At its close.. QiUiap,, 
quitting her post of honor, near, the tree? and leaving 
the morricendancers and mummers to resume their , 
merry rounds, unsanctioned by her sovereign presence, 
took a tambourine from one of the minstrels, and pro- 
ceeded to collect gratuities within U ^Up$ed for the 
hired performers in the ceremony! She was very suc- 
cessful in her efforts, a* the number of coins, soon 
visible within the tambourine, showed. Not without 
blushing' and -some hesitalioBvdid*he May QejftAi ap- 
proach Dick Taserneri . The Ipsetttics-mada a^ptetenee 
of fumbling in his pooch in order tu» prqlong the inter- 
view, which chance head thus procured hku ■; • and after 
uttering, all ■ the contplimentaiy /phrases lie could ; mas- 
ter, and looking a mat-deal more; than (he said, he 
woundup his speech by declaring he, would •bestow^ a 
tuark k (and that waano alight sum, forth© highest coin 
yet given, was a silver groat) upon the minstrels; if tiuey • 
would play a lively dance, for faun, and' she; Che. May ■ 
Queen, would gtaoe him. wita her hand in it. - Encou- 
raged by the laughter.of .the^ystandsrs, and doubtlee* - 
entertaining no great disHke to ahe proposal^ Giftiam, - 
with a little affected coyneas, consented ?and the ptaork 
was immediately deposited in the tambourine by J>icav 
who, transported by his success, sprang from his sad- 
dle, and, committing his steed to the care of at youth 
near him, whom he.pronused to rewaad far his^tiouble, 
followed close after the May Queen* as *he» i proceeded 
with, her collection. . Ere long she came.,to, ioeeijau - 
and held out the tambourine towards Aim. ; An idea . 
just then occurred to the young <m*n*, >..-), - 

" You have a pretty nosegay there, ta maiden/' he 
said, pointing to a hunch of pinks aiid#t)ier, fragveet 
flowers in bar breast. " l.wjfe buy it faun yan» if jsoa» 
list." 

" You shall have it and welcome, fair sir/* Gillian 

-, Digitized by — ; 
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replied, detaching the bouquet from her dress, and 
offering it to him. 

u Well done,' Gillian," the old farmer cried, approv- 
ingly. 

•«Ah? ar* you/ there, grandsire?" the "May Queen 
exclaimed. • M Come ! your gift far the minstrels and 
mummers — quick ! quick ! w 

And whilst old Greenford searched for a small 
coin, Jocelyn placed a piece of silver in the tambou- 
rine. •' '/-..• '«••' T. 

* Will you do ntSi a laW, my pretty maiden 1" he 
said, courteously:' 

"f hat I 'Wifl, light willingly, fair sir," she replied ; 
«"providea Fmay do it honestly." 
* * 4 You sfcatf hot'do ft else; 1 * observed old Greenford. 

"Come, your k£fl, grandsire ; you are slow in find- 
ing it." • 

•* Havtf patience^ wench, have patience. Young 
folks are alwafi ina hurry. Here 'tis ?" 

"Onfya server &roat !" Bhe Exclaimed, tossing her 
head.- "Why, tma' young man behind me gave a 
mark: and so did this gallant gentleman' on horse- 
back." T " ". ' ■" , ' " ■ 

n Poh ? pbn 1 ! go albng^ trench. ITxey will take bet- 
tet care of their money when they grow' older." 

u Suy,"my pretty maiden," Jocelyn cried; "you 
have promised to do me a favor." 

"What is 5t**she inquired. * 

••Present &fc nosegay on my part to the young lady 
to'TOiideYwliMOW."' • -" " T 

"What! «ffer this to Mistress AvelUie Calveley?" 
Giffiari exclaimed in surprise. '"Are you sure sbe will 

^ Tut 1 ^al ha Didmn# chira, 'without more ado," old 
GteeriTott) Interposed. "I shall like to see what will 
come of ft— ha? ha!** 

<Hliian cdultf not help smiling too, and proceeded 
on her mission." Jocelyn put his horse into motion, 
and slowly followed her, almost expecting Avejine to 
w f t fr dtgw'. ,v But 'lie" was agreeably disappointed by 
finding : tter maintain 'her 'place at' the w&dow. She 
must have remarked what was going forward, and 
therefore 'her tarrying emboldened nim, and buoyed up 
htfhdp**. ^ " • "^ "'.'".. 

ATrive*beAeiih , th)8 l , w , mdbW, , "Gifttan committed the 
tambourine to Dick Tavemet, who still hovered behind 
her like her shadow, and fastening the "bouquet to the 
end* of her "shepherdesses crook, Ijeld *f U P towards 
AwHmV'crWng out, in' a playful tone, and with an 
are*1ocW: "" * ,f '' v ' ,; 

" TOs* lore #ft ib Mistress Avetine Calveley on the 
part 'of that young cavalier." 

Whether the offering, thus presented, would have 
been accepted may be questioned ; but it was never 
destined* tb're*oh :, het for whom it was intended. 
Scarccit was the flower-laden crook uplifted, than a 
man of ainzufarly stern aspect, with gray hair cut 
close to the head, griizled beard, and military habili- 
melWof 'ancient make, suddenly appeared behind 
A*e!m«;'and' sirring the nosegay, cast it angrily and 
contemptuously forth' r sd that it fell at Jocelyn's feet. 
. To Pe wtiimtrt t» our a***. 



A LEGAL LEGEND. 

BT A TOQaO AT1QIIIT. 

I w&s sitting in my offlee, and my aesrt was very sad, 
For I bad been conjectnrina. Sow clients ratgat be bad, 
As it had been my daily wont a lingering year and mors, 
And still no client yet had stent inside my office door. 
So my beast was fall ef sorrow, and my bead was fall of ears, 
And. my ftes was elongated at the vision of despais, 
And my bands were in my pockets, where nothing was he 
And looting round my dreary room, right bitterly I sighed. 

But scarcely had the heavy sigh escaped my weary breast, 
When broken was most startlingly my knocker's lengthenM rest ; 
A donate kaoelt, net soft nor slow, but rapid, loud, and strong, 
The. jMwMised band which gave that knock, to whom might it 

belong T 
Hope, charming hope, so quick to smooths the care-bewrinkled 



Wastpsrtt to mem awsetsst tones: "Deer friend, be happy 

now! , 
These sharp and clear rat-tat-tat-tats, the tide at hand denote. 
Which in the shape of client rich shall thee to fortune float." 

The sudden knock awoke my clerk, a puny little boy, 
Who darted to the door, I thought, with dreamy face of joy ; 
Whilst la vohraseepeo laid, a sheet of paper took, 
Whereon I scribbled hastily, end- gated upon the book. 



The voles, though powerful was 



" Is Mr. Jones at home V 

■kind; 

Visions of leases, mortgages, passed through my giddy mind, 
Already I la macy saw, of costs a lengthy bill, 
As still I gsaed upon the book, sttU drove the fluent quill. 

And now sag victim I beheld, secure- within my den, 
My gate I from the volume took, releas'd my busy pen ; 
With mildest voice requested that he would please to take 



And ssjftiUnglr sfUssated he bis wishes would declare. 
Ah, soon the spell is broken ! ah, smiles ye quickly ftuie f 
When gently asks the stranger for a small account unpaid. 
My tailor's bland executor the unknown proved to be, 
And stall, shsj 2 my satm* remain, unguerdon'd by a lee. 

DaawsNT Davos. 

CUBIOUS RHYMES. 
What (s earth, sexton 1— : A place to dig graves ; 
What m earth, rich man f — A place to work bIstcs ; 
What Is earth, gray-beard V- A place to grow old ; 
What is estth, miser f— A. place to dig gold ; 
What is earth, school-boy 1— A placefor my play ; 
1 What is earth, maiden ?— A place to be gay ; 
What is earth* seamstress ?— A place where I weep , 
• What la earth, aluggard I— A good place to sleep 
What is earth, soldier 1— A place for a battle ; 
What Is earth, herdsman T— A place to raise cattle ; 
What is earth, widow T— A place of true sorrow ; 
. What Is earth, tradesman * — 111 tell you to-morrow \ 
. What is earth, sick man t— Tie nothing to me; 
What is earth, sailor t —My home la the sea ; 
What is earth, statesman f — A place to win fame ; 
What is earth, author J— TO write there my name ; 
What is earth, monarch J—For my resist Hie given ; 
What is earth. Christian J— The gateway of Heaven. 
♦ 
LISTENING ANGELS. 
Blue against the bluer Heavens 

Stood the mountain calm and still ; 
Two white angels, bending earthward, 
Leant noon the hill. 

Listening leant these silent angels, 

And I also longed to bear 
What sweet strain of earthly music 

Thus could charm their ear. 

I heard the sound of many trumpets, 
And a warlike march draw nigh ; 

Solemnly a mighty army 
Passed in order by. 



>VoiHUfK» wiFsttal Aita Hops^-We live in a sea* 
boa of fcrn*enta*ion> wfeisji some deprecate as change ; 
oilers ihssj as -progress; but those who venture, as 
thss^wfttfct on theia path through life, to acattet a few 
sK^.TbaMto- *ajuMe1 in frith and charity, may* at 
lesusvuharisjh a. hope that, instead of being; trampled 
dQwn^ojv^beJwd.up^or choked .among thorns, they 
wiUhava a ehahce trf.life, at least, and of bringing 
forth ftuit; little m snuohvin due season ; for the earth, 
evan/bynShe ^avsidea-ofcouimoaiife, is no longer dry 
and'leajtten* and ssasrjr iiard, but green with promise—' 
grateful fihr culture.; and we 0x0* at length beginning 
to fee* tbat all the blood and tears by which it has been 
sUssmtiy sraterad have not been shed in Tain^^-Jfrs. 
y^sAsa^sa, h -I »«.•:. 

fwc^Tcarrr .^ThefoUowingingenious mode of ctoss- 
irag airrfertvasj once displayed by a Kaffir, who had 
fear- soinetiine stood watching the vuirt attempts of a 
psoss; oaVaotdiewto 4toss<the stream at a time when, 
to sssMii^wasstterieWd'byeoTisidorahlffO^ger. After 
smiling at their eflotts with that sardonic expression 
r^rriarkaUo among these savages, he quietly raised a 
hetsny-stdne, placed it on his -head, and then walked, 
wtJfch: preset •**, thcroughthe torrent to the opposite 
side. 



tat the clang had eeased ; 
Soon had le/ied from the 



; the echoes 
1 the hill; 
Whilst the angels, ealm and earnest, 
Leant and listened still. 

Then I heard a rainier clamor ; 

Forge and wheel were clashing near, 
And the reapers in the meadow 

Singing loud and dear. 

When the sunset came in glory, 
And the toil of day was o'er, 

StIU the angels leant in stleooe, 
Listening as before. 

Then, as daylight slowly vanished. 
And the evening mists grew dim, 

Solemnly from distant toIccs 
Rose a reeper hymn. 

Bnt the chant was done ; and, lingering, 

Died upon the evening ah* ; 
Yet from the hill the radiant angels 

Still were listening them. 

Silent came the gathering darkness, 
Bringing wtih it sleep and rest; 



Care a liule bird was singing 
In her leafy nest. 

Through the sounds of war and labor 
She had warbled all day long, 

While ths angels leant and listened 
Only to her soag. 

But the starry night was coming, 
And she ceased her little lay; 

From the mountain-top the angels 
Slowly paseod away. 



IHTKEESTI1IG TO LAMES, 
£A writer in the Baflalo Daily RtjntMc, who evidently writes 
in the spirit and with the understsnding also," furnishes the 

following interesting information concerning one who is now 

engrossing a Urge share of public attention :— ] 

Who is Fanny Feral 
Now that some thirtv thousand homes have been 
made brighter and happier by the introduction of Fern 
Leave* to their social circles, the questions, Who is 
Fanny FsenI and, What is Fanny FbbnI appeal 
strongly, not only to the curiosity » but to the sympa- 
thies of the public. There is an intense desire on the 
part of tens of thousands to know something; of the 
writer who has so swept the chords of their hearts — 
who has so irresistibly moved them to laughter and to 
tears : they would become more intimately acquainted 
with her whom they so admire and love. 

It is one of the most blessed privileges of genius, 
when united with great goodness of heart and purity 
of character, to win the esteem, and sympathy, and 
love of the wisest and best of mankind ; and this has 
been the case with Fanny Finn in an unusual degree. 
Young and old; the great and the humble; men, 
women, and children— those who never read a book 
before — read the Fern Leaves, and laugh, and cry, and 
yearn to know something of the gifted being who 
wrote it. I do not feel at liberty to lift the veil from 
her incognito ; but in speaking of her private character 
and personal excellencies, I think that I shall be doing 
no violence to those principles of courteous intercourse 
which should ever be observed. 

The world will probably be surprised to leam that 
Fanny Fbbn is a very practical domestic Udy ; that 
in all the mysteries of housekeeping, cookery, keeping 
wardrobes in order, and the care, government, and edu- 
cation of children ; in surrounding a home with all the 
attractions which taste, and elegance, and ingenuity, 
and tireless energy can bestow ; — that, in snort, in 
making home a paradise, Fanny Fubn is as superior aa 
she is as a writer. Her exquisite taste has always en- 
abled her, even when in the humblest circumstances, 
to throw an air of refinement around hear dwelling and 
her family, which the possessors of abundant means 
might well envy ; and to see her in her own home, 
surrounded with her children (who are genuine Ferns), 
and watch the play of her mind and heart, is truly a 
most interesting and happy spectacle. It is seldom 
that a distinguished personage can stand the test of 
intimate acquaintanceship, but this is not the case 
with Fanny Fern. All who come within the influ- 
ence of her presence and conversation, ate at once led 
captive by her genius and wnmietokeabU goodness of 
heart. She is so brilliant, so sensible, so flood, and so 
philanthropic and just in all her views and sentiments, 
that it is impossible to withhold one's respect, admira- 
tion, and esteem, and wonder how such a splendid 
creature has lived so long in the world without having 
been found out before. 

Fanny Fbxn has had much and varied experience 
of joy and of sorrow, which, operating on a mind 
of great strength and brilliancy and a heart as loving 
and true as ever beat in woman's breast, has produced 
that being who is now electrifying the public. Mar- 
ried to a man in every respect worthy of her, she lived 
happily for many Years. Abundant riches and lovely 
children were theirs, and all those happinesses which 
superior beings fortunately situated can secure, were 
lavishly showered upon them. Theirs was one of 
those blissful unions which are so rare- on earth, and 
which, alas ! are so apt to be broken. A bolt fed, 
sudden and merciless ; her husband slept that sleep 
that knows no waking, and on the spot where he was 
wont to sit dispensing happiness to his dear home-cir- 
cle, the Angel of Death brooded o'er a desolate hearth- 
stone,' casting a shadow so broad and deep and long as 
to fill the whole horizon of her future. Of the bays 
and months and years that followed, I will not speak. 
If you would learn of them, read her book and judge 
how much of sorrow must have been experienced, ere 
it could have been thus depicted. 

But bright days have dawned for Fanny. Abound- 
ing wealth is fast flowing in ; noble and powerful and 
true friends have gathered round ; and these, with her 
children's ardent and touching love — their unexam- 
pled devotion to. and admiration of their mother ; her 
great and rapidly increasing fame ; the ail-sweeping 
admiration and sympathy of the public, and those in- 
numerable pleasantnesses which necessarily attend 
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success like hers, are making ample reparation for the 
past ; and her readers will doubtless be glad to know 
that her Present is full of happiness, and her Future 
radiant with promise. ' 

Cicely. 



Going to Propose. 

What a curious sensation that is which troubles a 
man upon such a mission ! Why does the elegantly 
arranged sentence, studied with so much care, in order 
alike to avoid formality and familiarity, begin to seem 
bald, and bold, and bungling, just as it is about to be 
wanted ! Why is it finally revised upon the coarse 
mat in the hall, and utterly rejected on the silky mat 
on the landing 1 Why do you feet- choking, as if with 
thirst, and yet could not drink the elixir of life if it 
were presented to you ? Why would you pay a hun- 
dred guineas a step to have the staircase twice as long 
as it is, and yet you go up as hastily as if you were 
escaping from a poor relation 1 Why does that pleas- 
ing bow, with which you have so often stooped to con- 
quer —you know it — seem to you at once a great deal 
too low, and a great deal too slight, and altogether 
abominable? Why do you wish you had put on 
that other cravat? In short, why is your sense 
so keenly awakened to the outward man, and to the 
inside phrase, and why do you forget that you have 
hitherto looked like a gentleman and spoken like a 
philosopher, and generally done your duty in that 
state of life in which it has pleased Providence to 
place you, and that there is no particular reason why, 
at one o'clock this fine day, you should make a failure ? 
Is it a satisfactory answer to say that all this is be- 
cause there sits in the low chair near the window, in 
that drawing-room, a bright-eyed young person of the 
other sex, who, if you could only see it, can hardly 
hold her crochet-work for her tremor, who knows in- 
tensely well what you mean and what you have come 
for, and who designs to make you the kindest possible 
answer, poor thing, if she should be able to find proper 
words, and who, in the meantime, is in about as fit a 
c edition to criticise you as I am to correct the Jupi- 
ter Symphony or the Nautical Almanac? Let me 
appeal to some of my friends whether I have over- 
stated the case. There is Captain Pounder, that big 
handsome man with the black whiskers, who, in one 
of those dreadful Punjaub fights, rode slowly up a 
8 lope three-quarters of a mile towards a fort from 
which our dear Oriental brethren were blazing upon 
us with seventy cannons, and remarked to his com- 
rades, as he dashed singly into the narrow breach, 
that he would " wait inside, 1 ' — just ask that dauntless 
person how he felt when going to propose to Laura 
Green of the Engineers. Or speak to the Secretary of 
State for the Unhesitating Department, who thinks 
nothing of tackling a roaring and excited House of 
Commons at midnight, dragging a comrade out of a 
mess, and, like Tydides, tearing the strongest battle of 
his antagonists, amid shouts that would dismay a statue. 
Only ask how it was that he went three times to make 
a personal offer to Lady Asphodel Winglington, and 
at last was obliged to do it in a beautiful despatch — 
letter I mean. Do not talk to me about faint hearts 
and fair ladies — of course we know that many an esti- 
mable female is very good-natured, and will give you 
her hand just as she would give you the salt, or the 
nut-crackers, because you seem to be looking for it, 
and will in no degree appreciate your making much 
sentimental fuss about the matter (and a remarkably 
good partner such a woman will make, too, mind that), 
but our discourse, at present, is less of partnership 
than marriage. 

Fitness for Religious Liberty. — The true extent 
to which we allow our moral principles and natural 
sympathies to be perverted by our religious peculiari- 
ties, is the measure in which we are incapable of 
rightly using religious liberty, in which our title to 
such liberty must be defective. The man must resolve 
to be just who will deserve to be tree. He must give 
lucid proof that he is a friend to humanity, before he 
can safely be intrusted with a power that may be em- 
ployed to its injury. — Dr. R. Vaughan. 



The camel is the only animal that cannot swim. It 
is an extraordinary fact, that the moment it loses its 
footing in a stream it turns over, and can make no 
effort to prevent itself from being drowned. 



Patience. 

In the course of my travelling through Italy, I 
acquired a complete hatred of the word patience, as it 
is there eternally abused into a pious mask for v lazi- 
ness of mind. In the neighborhood of St. Hospice, 
near Beaulieu, the olive trees had been affected for 
twelve years with " the black disease," and\ during all 
that time had borne no fruit. The trunks 6t trees so 
diseased look as though they had been bestrewn with 
charcoal powder, the branches seem to be drenched in 
soot, and the under surface of each leaf is covered 
with a smooth powder, that causes it to resemble a 
leaf cut out of black velvet. The disease is, of course, 
caused by the spreading of a parasitic fungus ; and, 
in that instance, must have been doubly a disaster to 
the people, inasmuch as the olive was, in that district, 
the only useful product of the soil. " Have you not 
attempted any cure?" I asked of a proprietor who had 
been ruined by this blight. •' What if you were to, 
besmear the trees thickly with quick-lime, to break 
down all the rotten branches, and burn the diseased 
leaves 1" " Ah, signor," said the poor man, poor in 
heart as in pocket, " that would cost much labor. We 
must have patience ; better days may come. We 
must be patient, signor.*' 

I was taken one day into the garden of a neighbor, 
and shown the millions of caterpillars that were eat- 
ing hie artichokes — they were the caterpillars of the 
Painted Lady — and the field was separated only by a 
dry ditch from another, still healthy and in fuH growth. 
" My friend, 1 ' I said to the careworn proprietor* '* I 
would advise you to prevent this plague from spread- 
ing. You should lose no time in pumping the ditch 
full of water ; and you should throw down, or dp 
what will be more effectual, tear up by the root, all 
these damaged artichokes, and burn them to ashes on 
large piles of wood. After that, I would recommend 
you to turn into the field a dozen hungry duck*, to 
eat up the remaining insects." " Ah, sir," said the 
man, " to fill the ditch with water I muit hire three 
men. As to the tearing up of the plants, the buying 
or borrowing of twelve ducks — holy. Maria, what a 
notion ! No sir, patience is' what we must have ; 
we must have patience." In the evening, the -good 
peasant caused mass to be read against the caterpillars. 
A week afterwards, they had spread over the sound 
field, and were devouring it unhindered. 



Plain People. — Plain men — nay, even ugly little 
fellows — have met with tolerable success among the 
fair. Wilkes's challenge to Lord Townshend is well 
known: "Your lordship is one of the handsomest 
men in the kingdom, and I am one of the ugliest ! yet, 
give mo but half an hour's start, and I wia enter the. 
fists against you with any woman you choose to 
name ; because you will omit attentions, on account 
of your fine exterior, which I shall double, on account 
of my plain one !" He used to say that it took him 
half an hour just to talk away his face. He was so 
exceedingly ugly, that a lottery office-keeper once 
offered him ten guineas not to pass his window whilst 
the tickets were drawing, for fear of his bringing ill- 
luck upon the house. 



CUB FASHIOH DEPARTMENT. 

BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS 



There is a careless fashion among gentlemen, of 
speaking lightly regarding those graceful exhibitions of 
female industry, which pass under the head of Fancy 
Work. Yet, to our mind, there is no amusement more 
innocent and graceful. One of the most distinguished 
literary ladies of this country once told us that she 
cultivated a love of her old-fashioned knitting, be- 
cause it gave employment for her hands, which were 
so used to motion, that she really felt uncomfortable 
when they were unemployed. Our friend is only 
singular in the homeliness of her taste, in knitting 
useful stockings, instead of pretty amusements. The 
ladies of almost every country we have ever seen ap- 
pear most natural and charming when employed in 
some graceful task of needle-work or knitting. The 
Germans and Russians differ from us .somewhat in 



the manner of holding the yarn "and needle's, out the 
result is the same. All over Europe, ladies may be 
seen in their balconies after dinner, grouped around 
their work-baskets, while the gentlemen converse with 
them, or silently watch the progress of their pretty 
tasks. In the sitting-room of every mansion, some one 
corner is rendered cozier than the rest, by the well- 
used work-table, laden with pretty boxes and baskets, 
crowded wiuV, a rainbow wreath of Berlin wool, 
'fashionable aa'ibis household accomplishment is 
getting among as, American ladies devote themselves 
less to needle-wo?^, Caen those of almost any other 
nation. / .' 

But a love of it is increasing, and still increasing. 
Let gentlemen deride ityese pretty occupations, if 
they please; we know hopr much of a soothing influ- 
ence lies in tlje dreara^ habit of counting stitches, 
and how many bright 'faculties are pleasantly exer- 
cised in arranging an£ niching colors. 

With a ct^te^et-ixee^yn the hand, we join more 
pleasantly in conversation^ the little implement fills 
up all embarrassing paUs&^ts, use gives a feminine 
and domestic, air, whiori n^en v 'n)ay smile at, but can- 
not condemn ; axtdf under aft circumstances, it is bet- 
ter than eotnttghg r bea3s^ Hire the modern Greeks, or 
flirting fans, listeth>gpahiah belles — or flirting with- 
out fans, as sojnetimes happens to ladies of all 
nations. ' ) 

The time which any lady gives to ornamental 
tfe*dle-work 1M usually made up of those leisure mo- 
ments wtieh would be lounged away on a sofa, or in 
a rocking-chair; and it is wonderful how many pretty 
objects start into existence, that, but for this taste, 
would be dreained away into nothingness. 

Of course, no person of well-regulated intellect 
would make a. business of this graceful accomplish- 
ment, unless compelled to exert it for a subsistence. 
We advocate it *jmply as an amusement, like all re- 
creations, to 5e> indulged in only when the more 
serious duties of the are disposed of. But it has ad- 
vantages not always Recognized. Many a fine eye for 
colors has been cultivated into artistic perfection, by 
the nice discriminatjjem/ necessary to assort the tints 
of a worsted rose, (grouping may be learned from a 
close study of patterns, and a thousand charming 
associations fcaay be woven in with the forget-me-not 
or. heart' s-ease, which we have wrought tremblingly 
into the canvass, which a beloved eye was gazing 



upon. 

Without a gift for needle-work, what should we 
Sadies do for appropriate mementoes for our brothers, 
husbands, anjd friends, at Christmas time, and when 
birthdays come round, sounding their yearly remem- 
brances upon tibr heart-strings 1 What should we 
do for wedding cushions, and christening robes, when 
our favorite cousins insist upon becoming heads of 
families, and useful members of society 1 What ex- 
cuse should we have for casting down our eyes, when 
other people's eyee become troublesome ! Every lady 
knows how many heart-tremors can be carried off in a 
vigorous twist of the crotchet-needle; how many 
pleasant words may be innocently received in a sensi- 
tive heart, wh*n , allots ^rcsyiyw fcsfil fog H |ss ,s sssr» 
counting stitch*** M4>4bfrii^f>e#us£ ja^ Jtytfx* 
feminine character cannot bj 4*2* jHdeqtnWitbpnt a. . 
knowledge of aB *<faQi<nt*&#wM]f*^y^<mh. 
right hearty love of >i*, to*. £*f-*uft'p^^;h*^ 
buried many a heartache in T the gNw^'lejerte* of a 
silken rose, and blunted the shatyestgAf f 4*4*01 . lost 
would not fa* wrestled wHfc, by the* AwweexYcafa* J»***> 
tony of a shiny fait of ete»L n,._ ' vi, !o .Lv 

Thinking as we do otf Fancy Wcsfcj owe Indie* wiB 
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H^v|w«tfifriwi9^lM we<p«p6M gtMng ft, ftab time 
to tfcritf, J l i ffU^ te ««tf Pfcihta De^urtibent, tdnch, wa 
truM, Will Hma^ th* I^*ir ¥ott Joveii ai neceatary 
io cfWyU«iy*#i#«rtyliMe kith^ land. Thit week we 
kat* tttti9«%i^ tto'to»ti*c« «fo# < oheif / which more 
pertfofte HMKl]^f«.'Pojttpl^r"will be charmed with. 
That vieckaak** f>ioe^e,k te ftliowe :— 

0PWtt W * ^FQ» o^/ 4>tkiry^Jfa<mdi*.«^One ounce 
and a half of shaded single Berlin wool, a rouid 
meAJta/ 14| two fl4nneabe»i<the fatge thuee-fonitbe 



[COtJVRETT FOR A CHAIR.] 

of an inch, and the small one-third of an inch In 
width.) 

Make a foundation of 72 stitches on the largest 
mesh ; 1st row (same mesh), net 3 together, then net 
2 more stitches in the space formed bj former stitch, 
repeat to end of row ; 2d row, one in each on mesh 
14 ; 8d row, one in each on largest mesh ; 4th row, 
like first row ; net 6 rows, one in each, on mesh 14 ; 
commence again from 3d row, and repeat the last 6 
rows six more times, after which net on in each on 



largest mesh ; next row, like Sd row ; nsxt row, one 
in each on smallest mesh ; next row, one in each on 
largest ; next row, like 2d row. For the edge, net 1 
in each stitch at the ends, 6 in each corner stitch, 6 in 
each long stitch, and 1 in each short, down the sides, 
and finish with three rounds, one in each, on mesh 
No. 14. 

We have a*so in the artist's hands some other very 
beautiful designs in needle-work, which we shall have 
the pleasure of printing in early numbers. 
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OUB 8EC0KD SWEETHEART. 

BT SLIZjL COOK. 

Do not think, gentle reader, that we intend to indite 
a book of revelations, touching all the wooers we have 
had in our train : certainly not ! We shall betray no 
serious feeling, and trespass upon no delicate ground. 
No breach of faith shall be made in any way ; but as 
the harmless truth of the portraiture of poor Ben 
Hewitt, our " first sweetheart," appeared to give ge- 
neral satisfaction, we are induced to believe that a few 
words relative to Tom Ashton, our second devoted ad- 
mirer, may prove welcome to those who can smile 
over " simple annals," 

At the time of this " tender attachment," we were 
living in the suburbs of London, and had just arrived 
at what should be and what really was with us, the 
gawky rollicking age of twelve. We are perfectly 
aware that in this fast age, young ladies of such a ma- 
tured span begin to have definite notions of bridal 
dresses, and "learn to conduct themselves with pro- 
priety ;" but we were brought up in a different atmos- 
phere. We had a mother who cared much more for 
our principles and constitution, than for our politeness 
and conventionalism, and we had the constant fellow- 
ship of brothers, with whom we played, quarrelled, 
and fought, on the broadest system of "Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity," to say nothing of our natu- 
ral predilection for anything save u worsted work," or 
" sitting up like a lady." It must be admitted that 
we were about as rude a specimen of primitive Tom- 
boyism as ever horrified a finishing governess. We 
were " dreadfully uninformed," often tore our frocks 
and trowsers, and scorned a parasol ; but our spine 
was perfectly straight, our disposition as frank as day- 
light, and our mind untouched by the sentiment of 
French novels. We were quite as innocent as when 
Ben Hewitt lifted us up and kissed us, just as a life 
guardsman might Tom Thumb ; and we had certainly 
lost nothing of the audacity which had prompted us 
to empty Dame Hewitt's jug of camomile tea and fill 
it up with her best October brewing instead. The 
four years which had passed over our head had done 
little for it but deepen the shade of its curls. Would 
to Heaven the darkening shadows had always kept 
outside! We had acquired no accomplishments 
beyond a most crude notion of exercising our toes in 
Paine' $ First Set, and. our fingers in the Battle of 
Prague, and a pretty mess we often made of both ; — 
in short we were as wild and wilful as any scion of 
civilized humanity could be, and have often wondered 
since how we grew up into such a quiet reserved adult 
as we proved. 

At tnis time our brothers made acquaintance with 
Tom Ashton, — a small-limbed, dark-skinned, black- 
headed boy of about thirteen. He was the only child 
of a corn-factor in the neighborhood, had never known 
his mother, and had been brought up between a very 
severe aunt and a very indulgent father. Tom held 
that extreme degree of contempt for anything in petti- 
coats which we often see entertained by boys of that 
age, and when he excluded us from " Catch-ball," re- 
fused to turn the skipping-rope for us, and said we 
were not wanted at " Hide and seek," our amazement 
and indignation were not slight. He impressed our 
brothers, too, and they were becoming despotic in 
their adoption of the Salic law. Tom evidently 
despised us. We bore his abominable conduct as 
well and as long as we could* but at last the crisis 
came. We were working in a strip of ground, honor- 
ed by the name of garden, and with a tool in our hand, 
known as "a dibber," were planting scarlet-beans. 
In came the boys, with Tom Ashton, and of course we 
must "get out of the way" directly, and let them 
finish the beans. 

" There, be off," said Tom, " and give me that dib- 
oer." 
" I shan't," was our emphatic and laconic reply. 
" Yes you shall," said he ; " for I want it directly." 
And he forthwith attempted to take it by force. We 
resisted vigorously. At length, he gave us, not exr 
actly " a blow," but something between a hard gripe 
and a desperate " shove," which sent the blood of all 
the Howards, into our right arm ; and we have to re- 
cord the disgraceful fact of positively knocking him 
down with the dibber, and that our brothers cheered 
us lustily for the feat. Tom got up, looking very 
crest-fallen, tried to cough, and said it was " only his 
fun ;" while we stood over our yard and a half of 
beans with a face like a crimson " passion flower," 



if there be such a thing, and quite ready and will- 
ing to " fight it out," if necessary; but Tom's mascu- 
line tyranny was crushed for ever : whether it arose 
from admiration or fear of our courage, we never 
questioned ; but certain it Is, that 'he was inspired 
with a different feeling toward us from that moment. 
He allowed us to bathe his temple, only begging that 
none of us would tell a word about the affray. He 
wanted to shake hands and make it up ; and on the 
instant we offered him the disputed dibber, the rest of 
the beans, and a lot of sweet peas into the bargain. 
Tom's nerves were rather too much astonished to 
allow him to accept our generosity just then, but he 
came the next morning, clack eye and all, and while 
he set the beans, we covered them with earth. Adam 
and Eve could not have agreed better in Eden. He 
even insisted on carrying the heavy watering-oot for 
us, — an attention which we soon after returned in the 
shape of a beautiful new marble-bag. Tom never 
turned us out of any game we could play at, after this 
incident ; and if we happened to be reading a fairy 
tale while the boys were at leap-frog, he would sud- 
denly leave them, and ask if we would read it '* out 
loud" to him. Then Tom began to give us ounces of 
" hardbake," wholesale portions of peppermint, and 
as for parched peas, the amount devoured between us 
was unknown. 
Within a short time, the annual vacation ball was 

S'ven at Tom's school, and we were among the invited, 
uring the preceding fortnight, Tom betrayed a strange 
anxiety to learn a few steps, and actually asked his 
father to let him join the dancing class, applying him- 
self so successfully that a quadrille ceased to be a 
mystery, and a bow a disgraceful impossibility. We 
shall never forget his asking us to be his partner in 
the first set, nor how he stooped to tie our sandal, nor 
how he took a large slice of cake with extra citron 
upon it apparently for himself, and slily insisted on 
exchanging it for our sweetmeatiess piece, nor how 
he squeezed our hand at breaking up ; but then Tom 
had had a number of glasses of negus. One day we 
admired a pair of primrose gloves on a young gentle- 
man, and when Tom next appeared, he sported a new 
1>air of pale yellow kids, which harmonized beautiful- 
y with a very^chool-boyish jacket and trowsers, all 
grease and grub, and considerably whitened at wrists 
and knees. Then we fancied some white mice, and 
Tom brought us a " darling" pair in a round-about 
cage ; but as the perfume from these little animals 
affords no trace of rose or jasmine, an ejectment of 
summary character was served on them by our pater- 
nal guardian, to Tom's great vexation, and so severely 
did he threaten the peace and well-being of the ejector, 
that we trembled lest he should commit a personal and 
murderous assault on the head of the family ; how- 
ever, the mice were ensconced in Mr. Ashton's corn- 
loft, and Tom was never so happy as when he could 
persuade us to go there three times a day just to see 
how they were getting on. We went on in this 
fashion for two years, when matters became so serious 
on Tom's part, that he worried his father for a tailed 
coat, and had the temerity to send us a valentine. It 
came very early in the morning, and put a temporary 
stop to the rapid consumption of a huge slice of bread 
and butter, it consisted of a sheet of highly-glazed 
post, embossed with pink, blue, and silver flowers of 
some M genus" unknown, saving that they are gene- 
rally seen to grow in "fools' paradise." In the 



centre was a remarkably plump Cupid, in ballet cos- 
tume, flinging a remarkably plump heart at a young 
lady with scarlet roses and yellow shoes, and the pro- 
spective afforded a miniature likeness of St. George's, 
Hanover Square, and a sort of sage-green gooseberry 
bush with a couple of doves perched thereon. Be- 
neath the imposing emblems, the following original 
lines were printed :— 

Lored of my wnl. thia heart of mine 
I giro to thee,— On give me thine ; 
But if thou wilt not deign to take it. 
Thy erael word* I feel will break it ; 

and in an autograph P.S. was added, " your most de- 
voted admirer, T. A." We remember that many remarks 
were made on the subject, which we could not fully un- 
derstand. We distinctly heard our parents declare that 
valentines in general were very silly things, and that 
Tom's one in particular, was the silliest of the silly ; 
and Mary in the kitchen, to whom we confidentially 
showed it, said something about " Master Ashton being 
rich when he * growed up,' and being able to keep us a 
carriage if we'd like to marry him by-and-by," — both 



observations being swept from our consideration by 
the; announcement of " Punch and Judy'* being before 
the door. At this period, Tom was placed out in the 
world at a merchant's office, and we were taken into 
the rural .shades of extreme Surrey, where we grew 
aid; flourished along With the other weeds and wild 
flowers. Tom had gi«en md a>" taker of fe workbex " 
before we parted, and we had presented him with a 
tiny silver snuff-box, of no earthly «stf1o either ; bat 
people generally do make presents of what the reci- 
pients least need. Tom had uttered many words of 
folly on the strength- of the valentine, and wanted as 
to promise eternal love and fidelity ; our patent* were* 
too wise to interfere in the Jnattefl «t possibly we 
mignt have deemed our case a very important one, and 
obstinately have fallen in love with Tom ; as it was, 
we only thought it " a bit of Am." During the sum- 
mer months, Tom kept asking for undue holidays, and 
got them (what a premhira^hia nUJae^mjuntr have paid), 
and came down to our cottage on the pretence of fish- 
ing. As autumn came on, he merged tnto a considera- 
ble dandy, began to talk a great deal, and whistled 
opera airs when we asked him to climb the wild cherry- 
tree for us. At last he began, ftp tofc'tfcs*>»e were not 
sufficiently womanly, and did not think enough ef our- 
selves — information which we could not quite fathom 
the meaning of, but which nevertheless excited an in- 
clination to box his ears.- "Hien he mentioned the 
charms of Miss Louisa 'Newton, his master's niece, 
and implied that she was a very superior young lady 
to what we were. She had such lovely black hair in 
Grecian bands (ours was only common brown* and 
strongly emulative of limp* ertk*u*e#s% Mr skin was 
like the spring snowdrop (ours was the tint of autumn, 
wheat), her eyes were a sparkling black (ours were 
sober grey), she danced like a fairy, she sang like a 
syren, she talked like an airgeVand m abort it was be- 
coming quite evident that Miss Newton had knocked 
him down with another sort of dibber. How lucky it 
was we had not vowed eternal fidelity I How lucky that - 
we became perfectly indifferent about his attentions ! 

Little Dick Morley, the wheelwright's son, was al- 
ways ready to help us catch the pony, ot go blackber- 
rying with us, and what did we want more T Tom was 
boasting one day of how many times he had danced with 
the above-named lady at the Polish ball, and how she 
had complimented him on his white teeth, until we lost 
ail patience ; so upstairs we went and brought down 
the huge workbox : " Here Tom," said we, "take back 
this rubbishing thing, for it's no use to us, and don't come 
bothering down here again, for nobody wrote you ;" 
and Tom never aid come again, but was the devoted 
swain of Miss Newton for a" whole year. We met him 
four years afterwards at a Chiswick fete, with a veiy 
{air-haired young lady. A friend tow us that Tom Was 
as fickle as quicksilver, and had a fresh affection every 
few months, and sure enough we heard within another 
year that he was engaged to a Spanish girt *, however, 
he broke that off, and gave workboxes to another 
daughter of Eve, and this is the way Tom went on 
untS about three years since, when we were introduced 
to Mrs. Tom Ashton, who" appeared an unwieldy, brazen- 
faced, flippant, middle-aged lady. "Why, whatever 
induced mm to marry such an unsuitable person 1" 
asked wis, whilst discussing the wonder. . " X'lUety toui 
my dear," said an old gentleman, *' she had thirty thou- 
sand pounds, and that was the heaviest .< dibber-' Tom 
has ever been knocked down with." ' u Indeed," we 
exclaimed, " and that levelled him with the married 
and happy, did it !" " Query," returned our old friend, 
"just watch him and judge. 9 ' Sure enough, Tom 
sneaked about the rooms as though he were afraid of 
meeting what belonged to him, and seemed to have tost 
all his " big talk" and self-esteem. " So. you axe rea% 
married at last," said we, as we greeted nun in a quiet 
corner* • Tom avoided answering, but sat down and * 
talked of old times. " Do you remember the scarlet 
beans 1" asked we with. a smile., 'i^AsV-i «t*d To**, . 
with anything but a smile, "they were happy. days 
then. What a fool I was ever to pull up tnose beans ! 
but never mind, have you any commands for Austra- 
lia 1" and sure enough, within six months, Tfcm Ash- 
ton went to Australia, but without his wife. Ah, 
Tom ! our wooden dibber gave you an ugly blow on, 
the face, but we sadly fear the golden dibber will leave 
an uglier mark on your heart, and that the fate of our 
second sweetheart is worse than that of pur first. 



A cheap bargain often proves a dear purchase. 
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IBnii EKD0U8 TUIUiaTW 

AT. THg 

CELEBRATED LARQEST AND CHEAPEST 

CARPET ESTABUSBMMNT 

lit THR UNITED 8T4SK8. 

Ko, 99 Bowery, 

niRAM/.AKDEKSON. 

KIOSK 8PACKHM SALES BOOMS, 

WUQLS8AJUS AN* RETAIL. 
Sate Boot* Ho. 1* 

Contains the most/sxtaiis»ve» faabiena 
tome assortment of Hare's celebratec. _ 
American FtOOR OHL ClJOTHSTW 

the samara yard e fU te K ys^wide. 
6>to Boom, Hov 3, 

There a*e> two buadred and .fifty- pisoeo of'the 

at uiysualleled low prices, nwfs five tahdUitiplo six, 
shillings and m pence per yard, , Mantufpetoxed, 
for cur eRy antes. . '-i* ™ 

£W«l Bo«il, lfo. 5, 

Omtaii* ttou*b*Ulredth>>o«W <tf English and Anie- 
ns :J£0P«i?l THBE/VPLY CUSilPBraiK»yrf 
magnificent scroll and Gothic figures, imported 
and msamfartnrsd to order, Mima of which caanot 
be^juul at any, othsr establishm*** »> M^ United 



vendhand- 
Enghsh and 
Mbe nearest 



VOICE 07 THE PBEBS. 

BRIEF EXTRACTS FROM LENGTHY NOTICE* 

The leaves of Spring will not he more weloome than these Fern Leavee — Srrectue Standard. 

will call many a smile to the lipa and many a tear to the eye of the reader, if there is a mite of lore 
left in t he m Dftrvit Advertiser. 

Everybody will hoy the bookr-ererybody will read it— everybody will admire it— and Fanny will be* 
cotne more emphatically than ever, the favorite of her people and Kindred.— Buffalo Express. 

Wound in her volume mneh genial sentiment, a genuine holy feeling in sympathy with the true, the 
meek, and the lowly; a keen appreciation of the beautiful, and hearty sense of the humorous — Utica 

It will be the book of the season, and the circulation cannot fail to be very great.— Providence Journal. 

Buy Fanny Fern's booa\and thank ua for recommending it to yon —Buffalo Courier, 

It to a glorious work, and one that we value beyond price —Syracuse Journal. 

Long may Fanny Fern labor in the field she has chosen, and rich be her reward. The smile and the 
tear she so covets from her readers, cannot fail her,. we know .—N. Y. Sun. 

6s» ties locked deep down into the tun ' ' '* 

and touched many m vibrant cord by the 

You can laugh or cry, as you please, bj _, _ . 
<ment the most popular writer in this country. 



4s. pec yard. 



Saiga Boom, Ho. 5, 



of H. i, and* yaaue wide,*t 3s., 4s. sa\, and 4a . As. 
RUGS s*»ftu« each. / • - 

6Ue*atam, Ho. 6, 

rimf^STAfR and HALL CAR*? ETlNcfat 2s., 
2s fd , 3s toes per yard. Also, English Tapestry. 
Rruasf Is, and Velvei Stair Carpet at Ts.» AS., ft., sad 
IDS per yard. . * 

•aWe*B*om*afa.T, 
Royal ValVea* Axnutostor, Tsqrtxdary, : on»d 3 S?SSS 

nmauiSctbvtfpdf John CroselJ « Son, and Hender- 
soaVeza^BBslyfosOur ettjr trade. . 

Also, Jftosniq Carpets of one entire piece, the aire 
16 feet by^Luad fffeet t Inches by 17 feet, worth 
$300. - " «: * '■ 

Sales Boom, Wo, 8, 

Are th e PATENT TAPESTRY INGRAIN CAB- 
PBTS, erfcrbited at the World's Fair, and to be exhi- 
brtedatthe Jietw York Crystal Pi * 

Also, Window Shades, at 6s, 8s,, 

" Table and Piano Covers, Pre 
, Ea«Uek«ieepskaB, Adelaide, 
lor Door Mats. 

Also. WaJte and Checked' Matting, 4-4, 5*4,and 
fi~f, aad Cooea Matting. AH the above goods will 
be soTdtD nercent. lees than any other establishment 
intiieTisited^tatse. 

HLatAM AHDERSOH, W Bowery. 

N B ^Families and Merchants visiting the great 
metrcgJoUs, will find it much to their advantage to 
examine this enormous stock. . . . . 



Also, Window Shades, at 6s, 8s,, t2s.,2Qs., to $10 per 
psav ; Table and Pianto Covers, Plated and Brass Stair 
Bods, EaaUekeVAecpakin, Adelaide, and Tafted Par- 



1,000 BOOKA0OTTS WANTBB. 

INTELLIGENT AND .INDUSTRIOUS MEN 
1 wantedta every part of the United States to en- 
gagasnah* sast of the best assortment of 
IJLWJSTRATKD POFyLA*. AND USEFUL 



linorai caaractejn ° . 

IttWiBsus street. New York. 

HEW YOKK TYPB tGTJmOLY 

' * AND " , ' 

PRINTED WAREHOUSE 

(ESTABLISHED IN 182SL 
NO. X9 SPRUCE STREET, 

( Four doors below. WilHam street). 
ThrSnhecribets sre pmJared to furnish their wen- 
known and etssener Bookand Newspaper Types, M 
feats ftqmSA to 2O80 lbs. 

• ALSO, 

Ornamental, ©reek, Hebrew, Music 

ORrtAMaTrrrS. BRASS RULES, tt,c.. 
MlaqMwal onjder tneir owBsaperradan* af»Mtat 
roual to any in the country. and finished in the most 
acenrata manner They alee furnish 

PaafiSbCv OattMaV OMfl pOfite y StiOJCB, BtaMlCut, 
OALLWrs; CAtaW^FTJRNlTiniB, *c, 

fnxn sit the dn£renSiotuidnesVand every article re- 
quired la aPrto ttBgOmos, at the lowest prices, fbi 

e ^°Tv^^vWltnrne cent; per pound, in ex- 

OOBTLEYOtf A (HPFHTO;. 

ry The type from which this paper is printed is 
from the shore Foundry. 



• w: h: tiNsdN, 

BOOK AUD JOB PBIHTEB, 

22 SPRUCE STREET, N Y. 



"Everybody Irays it-Everybody re*da it-Everybody admireg it" 

FANNY FERN'S NEW BOOK. 
30,000 COPIES SOLD IN EIGHT WEEKS!! 

"Fern Leaves from Fanny's Portfolio/' 

WITH EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS BY FRED. M. COFFIN. 
One Volume, 400 pages, 12mo. Prtcg, $1,25. 



equal to the beet sketches of Dickens. 
Fanny Fern has woven a wreath that is 



She has looked deep down into the human heart. 'dissected the varying conformations of human nature, 

»,, ..___i. _j _ 1*. — * — * s._*»j e magic of her nan —Independent Press. 

by opening; at diiferent pages. She is, without doubt, at this mo- 
,_._ ountry.— Puritan Recorder. 

There are pictures of love, of beauty, aad of suffering here. < 
Compared with the graceful " Leaves" of " Grace Greenwood/' 
aaoak- leaves to clover— N. Y. Mirror. 

They are the product of an inventive and beautiful mind, and breathe a pure, gentle, and loving spirit. 
—Albans Aran* 

Her book reads better, asa whole, than any of her scattered productions which we remember. This 
is a rare experience in authorship. It is the best tribute to the authenticity of her fame. We predict 
that her •* Leaves" win become general favorites.— tf. Y. Tribune. 

• This is truly a charming book. Its contents are so excellent and varied, passing rapidly " from grave 
to gay— from, lively to severe/' that they keep the mind of the reader constantly on the oat vtve, and 
nourish every numor Of bis head and bean.— Commercial Advertiser. 

*.»»,_ •. ..»_„ — j ^* n vninil undrMul K*a.nnv FeTU f and ls_„ 

■Evening Chronicle. 
lily alike draw sustenance from her unfailing 
. of her boundless imagination. There is not a 
with her— there ia not a heart that will not echo back 

* hita" of lift and character, aad now 



Who has net heard of Fanny Fern I and read Fanny Fern T and laughed at Fanny Fern land wept at 

. — t, — . « __* ^.^ji^^j, __j ,._,., _. «. «* — j — Evetr — *"•«——-»- 

lest lily . w 

Armament of her boundless imagination. There is not a 



Fanny Fern T and wondered and fie'd at Fanny ; 

The satirical thistle, the laughing rose, or th< 

thoughts^. which fall like stars from the warm ft 



hearth of a homestead that will not commune < 
the breathings of her nature —Buffalo Republic. 



Nowamuamg her readers by her bold yet broadly 
ithr J -"--- ^- .— - t — t **.i 

„__ .__ _ .1- F J. -young and old— grave and gay- 
busbands and wives—old bachelors and old maids— housek< 



winning upon their ^ 

Flashes oflight, with, pathos and 
The rich and the poor—: 



ir affections as a tender, thoughtful and patnetio moralist.— ^rt ear's Home Journal. 

, with, pathos and power.— Wesleyan. 

and old— grave and gay— father and mother—youths and children— 

. . __ ___ -^__ js and old maids— housekeepers, boarders, aad loafer*, will find some 

table truths in the "leaves" from Fanny, uttered for the special good of each dassv— Cistcinnati 

" If any one character be in them more marked than another, it ia their sympathy with homely feeUngs, 
aad tender regard for domestic ties, children, friends, and kindred. This has made them prime favor- 
ites by the fireside : and the volume wherein they are now compact, deserves its corner on every sit- 
ting-room table, and made to yield one of its short but beautiful lessons — New York Times. 
Hex book will create such a sensation in the literary world as few similar works have done " ' 



e do not hesitate to pronounce it one of the most readable and remarkable books of the day.— Ctoco- 



M s brilliant writer, Fanny is unequalled by any writer, either American or foreign.— JVesi York 
Dutchman. 
8he is keen as a rator in her satire— andbergraTersketcbes go straight to the heart.— Nets HaveuPal- 



Everv article and every line in her book sparkle and glow with the exquisite pathos, the keen satire, 
io brilliant wit, the deep knowledge of the human heart, and the immense power over it, which, has 



achieved for her so worldwide a reputation —Boston True Flag. 

It is the most beautiful gem in the literary world we have set 

see its equal till Fanny writes book number two —Sand** Visitor. 



world we have seen for a long time, and do not expect to 
— -^- J - Visitor. 

and glowing with sentiment such as appeals 



Redolent of poetic beauty, although composed in prose 
to ibehemn.^Buffalo Chrtstian Advocate. . ... . .^ . 

Fresh green leaves these from the wildwood ; crisp and shining, unmarred by the hot breath of the 
green boose, and sparkling with crystal dews from a warm, generous, untrammelled woman heart — 

A healMty^D^raTfseiiag, aad an earnestness sometimes more than feminine, indicate serious views 
and abundant power. They relate to almost everything of feeling, duty, foible and things of beauty, 
and leave always a noble moral impress.— New York Evangelist. 

At Umee she stirs the profoundest emotions of the heart, and awakens the noblest impulses of the 
soul— Northern Christian Advocate. .... _ 

Fanny Fern is a voice.not an echo. Her writings are original in two senses. Ther are the genuine 
offspring of an original mind, and they are characteristic products of New England . Out of New Eng- 
land there are no such persons as Fanny Fern, and in New England there is probably no one so intensely 
Yankee as she is— Home Journal. 

She was (as we have since learned) poor and friendless; having been reduced, by unforeseen and 
overwhelming misfortunes, from affluence to penury. She often wrote her articles as the grey dawn 
was breaking, after a night's weary watch by the sick couch of those dependant upon her ;their only 
support being the meagre pittance received for her early productions.— Musical World and Tunes. 

we have here a right readable, witty, spicy volume ; well printed, beautifully bound, and exquisitely 
illustrated^— Illustrated News. 
Published by 

DERBY & MILLER, Auburn, N. 7. 

DEBBY, ORTOff & MULLIGAN, Bnffido, N. Y. 

• «• Copies sent by mail (post paid) on receipt of price. Publishers of Newspapers, giving the above 
one Insertion, previous to January, 1854, will be furnished with a copy, postage paid, on forwarding 

**m*m»*>» DERHY & MmER> Atbmt 5 Y 



WASHINGTON COUNTY 

MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 

AT GRANVILLE, WASHINGTON CO., N. Y. 
This old sad responsible Company, having paid Losses ' 

AMOUNTING TO OVER 200,000 D0LLAES, 

Within the last two years, continues to take Risks on the safest kind of Farm and unexposed Village 
Property at rates, ss low as any safe Company in the United States. 

Tnis Company has always paid its losses honorably and promptly. 

Any information as regards- the standing and situation of the Company will be cheerfully furnished on 
application by Post or othcrwiss .to the Secretsry at Granville, N.Y. 

Applications for Insurance or Renewals may be made through the several Agencies already located ia 
various parts of the Union, or by direct communication with the office. 

HON. SOLOMON S. COWEN, President. 
CARLTON A MUNGER. Treasurer. 
H. NEW COMB GRAVES, General Agent, 



ARCH BI8HOP, Secretary. 



WILLIAM DIBBLEE, 

COIFFEUR. 
Ladies' and Gentlemen*! Wigs, Hair 

Dressing, fte. 

WILLIAM DIBBLEE. formerly of 263 Broad- 
J Y way ti respectfully interns the public that he 
has opened, in addition to his store at 437 BROAD- 
WAY, near Canal street, more commodioua and 
neatly furnished Rooms, connected with the St. 
Nicholas Hotel. at 94 SPRING 8TR1CET(saVdeer 
west of UraO'Jirar?- Hh Put mm and the Public 
generally, will find him &.'cl:]l^utlvaitf<DiJvr To ib«ir 
com fati t &:ieI il^vroui to iuie iWr (*»(«*. whiSf- lu» 
Stork must ftilurO r>iTfYcl «acirtkr1l<ld LA DIE*' and 
GENTLEMEN'S WIGS, HALF-WIGS. BANDS, 
BRAIDS. CVItLS, MA LPS, *c in ^ort.^trv- 
tbiitf in hie tine uppcriojninctc Ladies 1 and GentlW- 
meii f Head i»n*is unit Tailui, will b* /utjnd of Hie 
most *ele«*[ tittJiriiiirr. and m j^ronl vmrit ty. Lndu-g 
wiihinr his iH-r»finjiJ mit*nd(inco r will pJeaw bear m 
mind thru he will bo fonnd nfc\ nil timt-t at tip be 
Nk swi if--"? 1 1 sipr< Meadm|aan l a a ar rs d Rs} 
con^iinAij'H,.'. on tb* Dir^nsr* <,( rhw Urn*}, railing 
oftiV Ifwlr, ic VVrilnefiduvi and Eaturdavs A»r 
Chi ■ j * HmrCaUing. 

DIBBLEE ANIA FO^RTHE HAIR -The Pub- 
lic has been so long abused by the nostrums of 
quackery, palmed off as remedies for diseases and 
loss of the Hair, by those who know nothing of its 
nature, that it is diffioult to obtain confidence, even 
when a truly meritorious production appears. Eigh- 
teen years of study and experience on the part of the 
advertiser may induce belief when he offers an arti- 
cle which he conscientiously recommends ss be- 
ingbcnefldsL.both to ts growth and preeervation, 
as it will certamtm eradicate the dandruff, open the 
pores, and promote free circulation and nutriment 
to the Hair and Scalp. This name is given to pre- 
vent imposition. It can be obtained only at the stores 
of the Proprietor. 

M'CUNE, HASKELL & CO., 

629 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

LADIES' FUEKIBHIKG K00KS. 

These Rooma occupying the whole large and ele- 
gant buUdmg, No.«2^ Broadway, were opened to the 
public on the ttth of May, laft. The object of the 
proprietors is to give liberal employment to needle- 
women of every class, while they supply Indies with 
EVERY ARTICLE OF WEA1UN& APPAREL, 
and everything necessary for f urnishin g the house- 

_ _ LINEN AND COTTON OOOD8. 
Parties visiting this establishment, will be waited 
upon by ladies emclmsivelv. 

The First Departaamt 
comprises every description of ready-made Liicxx 
and Cotton Sheets 

Ditto LINEN and COTTON PILLOW-CASES, 
TABLE LINEN, NAPKINS, and TOWELS 
BLANKETS, COUNTERPANES, fcc, Iw, a 
great variety, for the convenience of those preparing 
for housekeeping, fitting out hotels, ships, steamers, 
fee., fee 

The Second Department 

is devoted to Ladies' Under Linen It comprises 
ROBES DE CHAMliRE. NIGHT DRE8SE8. 

CHEMISES, DRAWERS. LADIES' JACK- 
ETS: WRAPPERS: SILKl WORSTED 
LINEN, and COTTON UNDER GABV 

_, ^ MENT8,Jto..fcc. 

This department is complete, and is arranged with 
a strict observance to taste and the latest fashions 
GLOVES,HANDKERCHIEFS,CHEMI8ETTES, 
UNDER-SLEEVES, fcc, tc. f are mSudedT ' 

The Third Department 

CLOAKS and MANTILLAS -Every variety of 
CLOAK8, CARDLNALS, MANTILLAS, and La- 
dies OVERGARMENTS made to order in the most 
approved iYench and American styles, with new 
designs, that may be presented or suggest themselves 
to cost outers, as their fancy dictates. 

The ?onrth and Fifth Departments- 

S^^ l ? TO iT e ^i2. FaMhion » bl « DRESSMAKING and 
MILLINERY, where a Dress or Bonnet can be 
completed in the latest Parisian style in twenty-four 

Besides an EMBROIDERY Room, there are de- 
partments for Boys'. Misses', and Infants' Clothing, 
where complete outfits can at any moment be ob- 
tained. Materials purchased elsewhere will be 
promptly made up. and we will complete an entire 
wardrobe in from twenty-four to forty-eight hours. 

In each department articles ere sold singly or in 
dozens to City or Country Merchants. 

FRANOONrS HIPPODROME. 

AT MADISON 8QUARE, 
ON EVERY AFTERNOON AND EVENING 
Will be performed the new grand historical specta- 
cle, arranged and composed from the French of 
Moliere, being an exact representation of the 

Famonj Fetes Khren by LonJt XIV., in 1664, 
before Three Qneens. 

In point s| magnificence, in effects, machinery 
trappings, dresses, appointments and paraphernalia 
it is destined to create unparalleled wonder and ex- 
citement. It is, without any exception, the finest 
display of beauty, grandeur and fascination, the peo- 
ple of America have ever witnessed. Among the 
distinguished features are the 
PLEASURES OF the ENCHANTED ISLAND, 
in which the opening of the Magib Rock will de- 
velop the fairy movements of the 

CORPS DE BALLET, 

Composed of over one hundred and fifty Ladies. 

In the grand Triumphal Procession, in which the 
entire stud, company, and vast resources of the es- 
tabllahment will participate. 

PRICES OF ADMISSION TO THE WHOLE. 

Boxes 30 Cents. 

Pit 25 Cents. 

Reserved Seats il 

Season Tickets &M 

Doors open at 2% and 7 P.M. Performances com- 
mence at 3 and 7)j o'clock. w I 

■D i g i t i zed by VjQOQLC 
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HOW MB. T. SQUABE PREPARED HIS HCTUBE FOR THE ACADEMY. 

Number IT. (To be Continued.) 




Falling asleep, however, over 
his work, 

7AGETIS. 

An Irish lad complained the other 
day of the harsh treatment he had re- 
ceived from his father. "He trates 
me/' said he mournfully, " as if I was 
his son by another father and mother. 1 ' 

Ancestry. — A boy in Jamaica was 
driving a mule ; the animal was sullen, 
stopped, and turned his arched neck 
upon the boy as in derision and con- 
tempt. " Won't go, wilt you ! Feel 
grand, do you? I guess you forget 
your father was a jackass." 

Precaution. — Somebody says of 
Madame de Genlis, that she reproved 
her librarian for placing works written 
by male and female authors on the 
same shelf. " Never do it/' she said, 
•• without putting a prayer-book be- 
tween them." 

A Disclaimer. — General Zaremba 
had a very long Polish name. The 
king having heard of it, one day asked 
him good humourediy, " Pray, Zarem- 
ba, what is your name 1" The general 
repeated to him immediately the- whole 
of his long name. " Why," said the 
king, "the devil himself never had 
such a name." " I should presume 
not, sir," replied the general, " as he 
was no relation of mine." 

A Sentence in the Language op 
Flo web a. — If you wish for " HearVt- 
eo*e,*' never look to " Marry gold.''' 

In giving a man the " cold shoulder,'* 
do you " cut " him when you " meet " 
him 1 

Has the " tide of events " anything 
to do with the " current of public opi- 
nion?" 



A slight accident happens to 
the picture. 



But it does not matter much. 




JTRST OOCK SPARROW. " What a miwaekulous tye, Fwank. How the doose 
do you manage it V* 

SECOND OOCK SPARROW. "Yea, I fancy it is rather grand; but then you 
see, I give the whole of my mind to it !" 



And at length he thinks it 
will da 

Headache. — A dilapidated wit ob- 
served on the morning after a debauch, 
"Had Leander practised swimming 
with half the perseverance of my head, 
he'd never have been drowned." 

A wretched creature who hangs 
about the Punch office thrust the fol- 
lowing indescribable piece of nonsense 
under the door : " When is the weather 
favorable to hay-making 1 When it 
• rains pitchforks.' " 

By no means ead. — A " Knight of 
the Whip" makes the following in- 
quiry of us : "I wonder if an editor's 
leader* ever get over the traces !" 

An Irishman who had jumped tnte 
the water to save a man from drown- 
ing, on receiving sixpence from the 
person as a reward for his services, 
looked first at the sixpence and then at 
him, and at last exclaimed, " By — , 
I'm o»cr-paid for the jc b . " 

" The Head and Frjnt" of a Wo- 
man's " Offending. " — Appearing at 
the breakfast-table in curl papers 1 

Lord Lennox's Last. — " It's a 
clever book thit knows the Author of 
its existence ' — Punch. 

A Parisian robber, who was seised 
for stealing snuff out of a tobacconist's 
shop, by way of excusing himself, ex- 
claimed; that " he never heard of that 
law which forbade a man to take snuff." 

Query foe Table Turners. — Have 
you ever turned a square tablo round 1 

Unpublished Anecdote. — Talley- 
rand, talking of a man, who dealt in 
nothing but quotations, said, " Th.t 
fellow has a mind of inverted com- 
mas." 
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THE 80LTAH ABDU-'L-KEDJID. » 

ABDU-*L-MEDJID, the present Sultan of Turkey, 
though the mildest Sovereign of his time, has 
gone through one of the stormiest reigns upon record'; 
and, at this moment, he is undergoing dangers and 
indignities such as monarch has seldom been exposed 
to. A sketch of his life may explain how much of his 
position is attributable to his personal character — how 
much to the circumstances of the throne he inherited. 
As he ascended the throne it was tottering ; and he 
was but sixteen years of age when, in 1839, he suc- 
ceeded his father — the " reforming" Sultan Mahmoud, 
who attempted to assimilate the manners and the in- 
stitutions of Asia with those of Europe ; and who 
signally failed, even with regard to externals. When 
Abdu-'l-Medjid was girded with the sword of Osman, 
that monarch vassal, Mehemet Ali, was in open revolt ; 
Ibrahim Pacha, having destroyed the Turkish army, 
was on his march through Asia Minor, on the road to 
Constantinople, and that Turkish Admiral, to whom, 
on a memorable occasion, Mr. Disraeli compared Sir 
Robert Peel, had just sailed with all his fleet into an 
Egyptian port. All the great Pachas were watching 
for their opportunity ; had he of Egypt succeeded, the 
Turkish Empire would have disappeared. Lord Pal- 
merston resolved to save it; outwitted the French 
diplomacy ; formed the quadruple alliance, from which 
France was excluded ; destroyed St. Jean d' Acre ; 
checked Ibrahim Pacha ; and forced Mehemet Ali to 
the acceptance of a treaty which re-defined his posi- 
tion and limited his power. The young Sultan could 
then have tasted repose, but was, apparently, too care- 
less to enjoy it. An empire was in doubtful allegi- 
ance ; authority, weakened at the very centre, was 
powerless at the extremities; and the Sultan, who 
lost as much as he gained by the intervention of 
foreign aid, and who could not place much faith in the 
sympathy of Russia, with whom Turkey, towards the 
Danube, may be said to have been at perpetual war, 
could have no allies and no strength but in the old 
Turkish Mussulman population. Yet the very first act 
of the Sultan, after the settlement of the Egyptian 
dispute, was, (under the influence of Redschid Pasha,) 
to outrage this party by recommencing, with even less 
disguise and with more contempt, those very reforms 
which had risked Mahmsud his throne. This was by 
the famous Hatti ScherifF, of Gulhana, or Tanzimat, 
which among other things gave the Christians 
unheard-of privileges, and which, sweeping away 
most of the powers of life and death of the Pachas* 
declared something like social and political equality 
throughout his dominions. In Europe it was errone- 
ously supposed that this was only a reform in costume 
and minor matters, needlessly shocking deep-rooted 
prejudices among the Mussulman population ; but it is 
now better understood, and must, undoubtedly, be 
recognised as one of the boldest and best measures — 
at least, in intention, for its application could by no 
means be universal — which ever emanated from the 
honorable ambition of a sovereign. The Hatti ScherifF 
reduced into subjection the Dere Beys, who, in vari- 
ous parts of Asia Minor, (instances are mentioned in 
Mr. Layard's works,) exercised a practically uncon- 
trolled sway, and whose domination was of the most 
hurtful and plundering character. Everywhere, as far 
as it was possible, and to a wonderful extent, consider- 
ing the actual power and resources of the Sultan, 
centralization — which is a blessing in Turkey at least 
— was enforced. But the consequences were not 
wholly causes of congratulation. The Turkish charac- 
ter was, in many respects, changed, and not for the 
better. Travellers lamented, thenceforward, that 



hospitality was no longer met with in the distant pro- 
vinces ; and the reason was, that there were no more 
entertainers — what may be called the class of grand 
seigneurs, having been destroyed ; the policy of the 
Sultan being to withdraw hereditary offices, which 
were the great sources of wealth and grandeur in 
families, and to create, if possible, what we would 
term here, a middle class. The other day there was 
an insurrection in Bosnia, where the Tanzimat had 
not been extended ; and that was nothing more than a 
revolt against the feudal lords ; and though Omir 
Pacha suppressed the rising, he did not fail to redress 
the grievance. Another consequence of the Tanzimat, 
and a very interesting one, was that the breed of 
horses in Turkey has deteriorated — no great studs 
being kept up : and emulation and care in improving 
breeds being no longer witnessed. 

The conduct of the Sultan in relation to Kossuth 
forms a very honorable, as it is a very interesting, 
episode in his life. There is no doubt that his noblest 
sympathies were aroused for the Hungarians; and 
that, personally, he wished them success : although he 
missed an opportunity which might have given him a 
Btrong future position against Russian intrigues or 
open attacks. The principal met in regard to the 
Hungarian refugee history is this — that the Sultan, 
propriu motu, counter the advice of his Divan, had 
resolved to give a shelter and protection to Kossuth, 
against both Austria and Russia, several days before 
Lord Palmerston's dispatch, assuring support, to Lord 
Stratford de RedclifTe, was written ; and all the credit 
of that creditable transaction, is therefore due alone to 
Abdu-'l-Medjid. 

The genuine generosity of the Sultan's conduct on 
this occasion is only to be understood by reference to 
his horror of war, which he was risking. Perhaps, 
however, the course he took is traceable to another 
aversion always distinguishing him — his horror of 
capital punishments, which, of course, would have 
been the Austrian sentence upon the refugees. Va- 
rious anecdotes are related of this trait in the Sultan's 
character ; but it is not always that he is able to pro- 
cure mercy. It is a remarkable fact, that he is the 
first Sultan who has not murdered his brother! 
Abdn-'I-Aziz lives in dangerous propinquity to the 
throne, and the heir-apparent always leads the Oppo- 
sition, so Abau-'I-Aziz is regarded as the head of the 
Turkish party, and it was in his name that this party 
conspired the other day ; when, the plot being detect- 
ed, and the Sultan being unable to protect his brother's 
adherents, fifteen Imaums, Mussulman students, were 
bow-strung. All the tastes of the Sultan are gentle 
and refined ; and his predilections have exposed him to 
the ridicule and hatred of many of his barbaric and 
more warlike subjects. He is devoted to music ; but 
it is a partiality without power ; he has ear without 
execution ; and, after a lifetime's assiduity, has only 
succeeded in being able to play one tune on the piano ! 
But then it does service on all occasions : it is a march, 
which the Sultan plays for everybody with exhaustless 
complacency. It is said that when Donizetti was 
visiting the Sultan, and, before all the Court; perform- 
ed, or had performed, varieties of music, the Sultan 
went up to the piano, requested the great composer's 
attention, and smilingly gratified Donizetti by per- 
forming this eternal march. Of the arts, the Sultan is 
a warm and intellectual patron. Industry — in the 
large sense of the term— it is the great object of his 
reign to promote, to the discouragement of those ruin- 
ous accumulations of materials of war in which his 
father indulged ; and it is well known with what liberal 
ardor he responded to the British invitation to co- 



operate in the Great Exhibition of 1851. The nobility 
of his character has been repeatedly demonstrated in 
regard to money. This spring his mother died ; and, 
like all the wives of Turkish sovereigns, she had accu- 
mulated in the seraglio great treasures. She died, 
leaving the sum of £400,000 to her favorite, Abdu-'l- 
Medjid ; and this enormous sum the Sultan, instead of 
converting to his private purposes, handed over to the 
treasury, for the service of the state. This indifference 
to money stands out in startling contrast to the man- 
ners of all around him ; for it is notorious that the 
Sultan completely fails in checking the venality of the 
high officers entrusted with administration in his do- 
minions. There are other reforms which he also fails 
to carry out ; for instance, he cannot set the fashion in 
costume. It is related that, not long ago, he intro- 
duced the novelty of a small peak or rim to his fez. 
The true Mussulmans were aghast : the Pontiff Sheikh 
(ul Islam) remonstrated — such a hat was against the 
Koran -, and the Sultan had to submit : the peak dis- 
appeared. But next day he invited this head of reli- 
gion to ride out along with him : and they rode west- 
ward — straight towards the setting sun. The Sultan 
pointed out every object to the Sheikh; the Sheikh 
was courteously observant In order to see, however, 
he had to put up his outstretched hand at right angles 
with the forehead, to shelter his eyes from the rays of 
the sun. The Sultan noticed this, and struck the hand 
of the holy man heavily with his whip. The holy man 
was reminded that the Koran forbade peaks to their 
hats ; the holy man was corrected, and the peak reap- 
peared on the royal fez. By as successful a reading of 
the Koran, the Sultan has been enabled to indulge 
himself in his favorite wine — champagne. It is well 
known that his father died from drinking brandy, to 
which, consequently, he has. a medicinal as well as an 
orthodox aversion. His theory is that the Koran for- 
bids fermented liquors, but that champagne is not fer- 
mented, and is, consequently, not illegal drink ; and 
this reading has been highly applauded by the ladies of 
the seraglio, with whom Abdu-'l-Medjid passes more 
time than should be spared from government. Of a 
handsome person, but not of a robust constitution, he 
avoids martial exercises, and takes more delight in 
archery matches than in reviews. Gifted, however, 
with great perception, the Sultan has been fortunate in 
the choice of men to whom he has entrusted the care 
of the army and navy. He seeks the best men from 
all countries, and the result is, that Turkey has noth- 
ing to fear from a campaign with Russia. The artil- 
lery has been formed, and is directed by Prussians ; 
the infantry by the French; and the navy has long 
been under the command of Englishmen — formerly of 
Captain Walker, now of Captain Slade, both holding 
that grade in the British service. The Sultan, bow- 
ever, does all he can to collect efficient officers and 
ministers from the Turks, and he yearly sends over 
crowds of picked young men for European culture ; to 
Paris for the Polytechnic School; to Liverpool for 
commerce ; to London for ship-building ; to Manches- 
ter for machinery. These students are equally divided 
between England and France ; and the fact is signifi- 
cant as showing that the Sultan has no predilection for 
one country over the other. 

Our portrait is copied from a very fine picture of the 
Sultan, recently taken. 



When you see a pursy old gentleman rise on hia 
legs, and request " the ladies and gentlemen to fill 



their glasses," you may consider it a hopeless sign that 
he is about to propose a toast, and you may as -well 
make up your mind that from that moment tncre 'will 
be an end: to the amusement of the evening. 
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THE FATAL MABBIAGE. 

A VERT pretty girl was Lucy Lee. Don't ask me 
-^"*- to describe her ; — stars, and gems, and flowers, 
and all such ammunition, have long since been ex- 
hausted in depicting heroines. Suffice it to say, Lucy 
was as pretty a little fairy as every stepped foot in a 
slipper or twisted a ringlet. 

Of course, Lucy knew she was pretty : else why did 
the gentlemen stare at her so t Why did Harry Gra- 
ham send her so many boquets 1 Why did Mr. Smith 
and Mr. Jones try to sit each other out in an evening 
call 1 Why were pic-nies and fairs postponed, if she 
were engaged or ill 1 Why did so many young men 
request an introduction 1 Why did all the serenaders 
come beneath her window? Why was a pew or 
omnibus never full when she appeared at the door? 
And last, though not least, why did all the women 
imitate and hate her so ! 

We will do Miss Lucy the justice to say, that she 
bore her blushing honors very meekly. She never 
flaunted her conquests in the faces of less attractive 
feminines : — no, Lucy was the farthest remove from a 
coquet ; but kind words and bright smiles were as na- 
tural to her as fragrance to flowers, or music to birds. 
She never tried to win hearts ; and, between you and 
me, I think that's the way she did it. 

Grave discussions were often held about Lucy's 
future husband; the old maids scornfully asserting 
that "beauties generally pick up a crooked stick at 
last," while the younger ones cared very little whom 
she married, if she only were married and out of their 
way. Meanwhile, Lucy smiled at her own happy 
thoughts, and sat at her little window pleasant sum- 
mer evenings, watching for Harry (poor Harry), who, 
when he came, was at a loss to know if he had ever 
given her little heart one flutter, so merrily did she 
laugh and chat with him. Skilful little Lucy, it was 
very right you shouldn't let him peep into your heart 
till he had opened a window in his own, 

Lucys papa didn't approve of late hours or lovers : 
moonlight he considered but another name for rheuma- 
tism : at nine o'clock precisely, he rung the bell each 
evening for family prayers ; and when the Bible came 
in, lovers were expected to go out : in case they were 
obtuse, chairs set back against the wall, or an extra 
lamp blown out, or the fire taken apart, were hints suf- 
ficiently broad to be understood ; and they generally 
answered the purpose. Miss Lucy's little lamp, glow- 
ing immediately after from her bed-room window, gave 
the finale to the " Mede and Persian" order of Mr. 
Lee's family arrangements. 

Still, Lee house was not a hermitage by any means. 
More white cravats and black coats passed over " Dea- 
con" Lee's threshold, than into any hotel in Yankee- 
dom. Little Lucy's mother, too, was a modern Sama- 
ritan, never weary of experimenting on their dyspeptic 
and bronchial affections ; while Lucy herself (bless her 
kind heart) knew full well that two-thirds of them had 
large families, empty purses, and more Judases and 
Paul Prys than " Aarons and Hurs" in their congrega- 
tions. 

Among the habitues of Lee house, none were so ac- 
ceptable to Lucy's father as Mr. Ezekiel Clark, a 
bachelor of fifty, an ex-minister, and now an agent for 
some "Benevolent Society." Ezekiel had an im- 
mensely solemn face; and behind this convenient 
mask he was enabled to carry out, undetected, various 
little plans, ostensibly for the "society's" benefit, 



but privately — for his own personal aggrandisement. 
When Ezekiel's opinion was asked, he crossed his 
hands and feet, and fastened his eyes upon the wall, in 
an attitude of the deepest abstraction, while his ques- 
tioner stood on one leg, awaiting, with the most 
intense anxiety, the decision of such an oracular Solo- 
mon. Well, not to weary you, the long and short of 
it was, that Solomon was a bag of wind — that is to 
say, a stupid fool, who spent his time trying to hum- 
bug the religious public in general, and Deacon Lee in 
particular, into the belief that had he been consulted 
before this world was made, he could have suggested 
great and manifold improvements. As to Deacon 
Lee, no cat ever tossed a poor mouse more dexterously 
than he played with the Deacon's free will ; all the 
while very demurely pocketing the spoils in the shape 
of " donations" to the " society," with which he used 
to appease his washerwoman and tailor, and transport 
himself across the country, on trips to Newport, Sara- 
toga, dec., dec. 

His fiivorite plan was yet to be carried out ; which 
was no more or less than a modest request for the 
deacon's pretty daughter Lucy, in marriage. Mr. 
Lee rubbed his chin, and said " Lucy was nothing but 
a foolish little girl ;" but Ezekiel overruled it, by re- 
marking that there was so much the more reason she 
should have a husband some years her senior, with 
some knowledge of the world, and qualified to check 
and advise her ; to all of which, after an extra pinch 
of snuff, and another look into Ezekiers oracular face, 
deacon Lee assented. 

Poor little Lucy ! Ezekiel knew very well that her 
father's word was law, and when Mr. Lee announced 
him as her future husband, she knew she was just as 
much Mrs. Ezekiel Clark, as if the bridal ring had 
been already slipped on her fairy finger. She sighed 
heavily, to be sure, and patted her little foot nervously, 
and when she handed him his tea, thought he looked 
older than ever; while Ezekiel swallowed one cup 
after another, till his eyes snapped and glowed like a 
panther's in ambush. That night poor Lucy pressed her 
lips to a faded rose, the gift of Harry Graham, then 
cried herself to sleep ! 

Unbounded was the indignation of Lucy's admirers, 
when the sanctimonious Ezekiel was announced as 
the expectant bridegroom. Harry Graham took the 
first steamer for Europe, railing at " woman's fickle- 
ness." (Consistent Harry ! when never a word of love 
had passed his moustached lip.) 

Shall I tell you how Ezekiel was transformed into 
the most ridiculous of lovers'! how his self-conceit 
translated Lucy's indifference into maiden coyness 1 
how he looked often in the glass and thought he was 
not so very old after all 1 how he advised Lucy to tuck 
away all her bright curls, because they "looked so 
childish 1" how he named to her papa an "early 
marriage day," — not that he felt nervous about losing 
his prize— oh no (1)— but because " the Society's busi- 
ness required his undivided attention." 

Well; Lucy, in obedience to her father's orders, 
stood up in her snow-white robe and vowed " to love 
and cherish " a man just her father's age, with whom 
she had not the slightest congeniality of taste or feel- 
ing. But papa had said it was an excellent match, 
and Lucy never gainsayed papa ; still, her long lashes 
drooped heavily over her bhie eyes, and her hand 
trembled, and her cheek grew deathly pale, as Ezekiel 
handed her to the carriage that whirled them rapidly 
away. 

Shall I tell you how long months and years dragged 
wearily on! how Lucy saw through her husband's 
mask of hypocrisy and self-conceit 1 how to indiffer- 



ence succeeded disgust J how Harry Graham returned 
from Europe, with a fair young English bride ? how 
Lucy grew nervous and hysterical 1 how Ezekiel soon 
wearied of his sick wife, and left her in one of those 
tombs for the wretched, an Insane Hospital 1 and how 
she wasted, day by day — then died, with only a hired 
nurse to close those weary blue eyes 1 

Shall I take you, some time, just at dew-fall, to the 
quiet corner where sweet Lucy sleeps in the old 
church-yard, and point out to you a wretched old man, 
bent with age, who keeps guard there each night, 
pacing up and down — to and fro — with remorseful 
tread, as if he would fain atone for turning so sweet a 
life to bitterness — for blighting so fair a flower? 

Fanny Fern. 



Extraordinary Story. 
Ths Droit has the following almost incredible story. 
" A commercial traveller, whose business frequently 
called him from Orleans to Paris, M. Edmund D— , 
was accustomed to go to an hotel, with the landlord 
of which he was acquainted. Liking, like almost all 
persons of his profession, to talk and joke, he was the 
favorite of everybody in the hotel. A few days ago 
he arrived, and was received with pleasure by aU ; 
but it was observed that he was less gay than usual. 
The stories that he told, instead of being interesting, 
as formerly, were of a lugubrious character. On 
Thursday evening, after supper, he invited the people 
of the hotel to go to his chamber to take coffee, and 
he promised to tell them a tale full of dramatic inci- 
dent. On entering the room, his guests saw on the 
bed, near which he seated himself, a pair of pistols. 
4 My story,' said he, ' has a sad denoument, and I re- 
quire pistols to make it clearly understood.' As he 
had always been accustomed, m telling his tales, to - 
indulge in expressive pantomime, and to take up any- 
thing which lay handy, calculated to add to the effect, 
no surprise was felt at his having prepared pistols. 
He began by narrating the loves of a young girl and a 
young man. They had both, he said, promised, under 
the most solemn oaths, inviolable fidelity. The young 
man, whose profession obliged him to travel, once 
made a long absence. While he was away he received 
a legacy, and, on his return, hastened to place it at 
her feet. But, on presenting himself before her, he 
learned that, in compliance with the wishes of her 
family, she had just married a wealthy merchant. 
The young man thereupon took a terrible resolution. 
' He purchased a pair of pistols like these,' he con- 
tinued, taking one in each hand; ' then he assembled 
his friends in his chamber, and, after some conversa- 
tion, placed one under his chin, in this way, as I do, 
saying, in a joke, that it would be a real pleasure to 
blow out his brains. And at the same moment he 
pulled the trigger.' Here the man discharged the 
pistol, and his head was shattered to pieces. Pieces 
of the bone, and portions of the brain fell on the hor- 
rified spectators. The unfortunate man had told his 
own story." 

♦ 

Vanity or Great Mxn. — In one instance, Lord 
Wellington is not like Frederick the Great. He 
is remarkably neat, and most particular in his dress 
considering his situation. He is well made, knows 
it, and is willing to set off to the best what nature 
has bestowed. In short, like every great man, pre- 
sent or past, almost without exception, he is vain. 
He cuts the skirts of his own coats shorter to make 
them look smarter ; and only a short time since, I 
found him discussing the cut of bis half-boots, and 
suggesting alterations to his servant when I went in 
upon business. The vanity of great men shows itself 
in different way b, but, I believe, always exists in some 
shape or other. — LarpenVs Private Journal. 



Steeling.— Origin or ths Term as Applird to 
Money. — In the time of Richard I. money coined in 
the east part of Germany came in special request 
in England, on account of its purity, and was called 
Easterling money — as all the inhabitants of those 
parts were called Easterlings ; and soon after, some 
of these people, skilled in coining, were sent for to 
London, to bring the coin to perfection — which was 
soon called Sterling, from Easterling. 
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OK1PT1I XV. 
HUGH CALVELEY. 

JOCELYN at once comprehended that the person 
who had thus dashed the nosegay to the ground 
could be no other than Hush Calveley. But all doubt 
on the point was removed by Aveline herself who 
exclaimed in a reproachful tone — "O, father! what 
have you done !" 

" What have I done 1" the Puritan rejoined, speak- 
ing in a loud voice, as if desirous that his words 
should reach the assemblage outside. *« I have done 
that which thou thyself should'st have done, Aveline. 
I have signified my abhorrence of this vain ceremonial. 
But wherefore do I find you here 1 This is no fitting 
sight for any discreet maiden to witness ; and little did 
I think that daughter of mine would encourage such 
profane displays by her presence. Little did I think 
that you, Aveline, would look on and smile while these 
ignorant and benighted folk set up their idol, piping, 
dancing, and singing around it as the Gentiles aid at 
the dedications of their deities. For it t* an idol they 
have set up, and they have become like the heathens, 
worshippers of stocks and stones. Are we not ex- 
pressly forbidden by the Holy Scriptures to make unto 
ourselves idols and graven images? The sins of 
idolatry and superstition will assuredlyj>rovoke the 
Divine displeasure, and kindle the fire of its wrath, as 
- they did in the days of Moses, after the worshipping 
of the Golden Calf by the Israelites. Thus spake 
•offended Heaven : — ' Let me alone that my wrath may 
' wax hot against them, and that I may consume them/ 
Grievously- will the Lord punish such as are guilty of 
these sine* for hath He not declared, as we read in 
Leviticus; * I will make your cities waste, and bring 
your sanctuaries to desolation V And be assured, 
daughter, that heavy judgments will descend upon the 
land, if warning be not taken in time." 

" Nay, dear lather, I cannot view the matter in the 
same serious light that you do," Aveline rejoined, 
" neither do I think evil can be derived from pastimes 
like the present, unless by the evil disposed. I must 
frankly own that it is pleasant to me to witness such 
innocent enjoyment as is here exhibited ; while as to 
yon May-pole, with its pretty floral decorations, I can 
never be brought to regard it as an emblem of super- 
stition and idolatry. Nevertheless, had you com- 
manded me to refrain from the sight, I would 
unhesitatingly have obeyed you. But I thought I was 
free to follow my own inclinations." 

"Why so you were, child," the Puritan rejoined, 
" because I had roll reliance on you, and did not con- 
ceive you could have been so easily beguiled by Satan. 
I lament to find you cannot discern the superstition and 
wickedness lurking within this false, though fair-seem- 
ing spectacle. Do you not perceive that in setting up 
this wooden idol, and worshipping it, these people are 
returning to the dark and sinful practices of Paganism, 
of which it is an undoubted remnant 1 If you cannot 
discern this, I will make it manifest to you anon. But 
I tell you now briefly," he continued in a voice of thun- 
der, calculated to reach those at a distance, " that the 
ceremony is impious ; that those who take part in it are 
idolaters ; and that those who look on and approve are 
participators in the sin ; yea, are equal in sin to the 
actors themselves." 

Hereupon some murmurs of displeasure arose among 
the crowd, but they were instantly checked by the curi- 
osity generally felt to hear Aveline's reply, which was 
delivered in clear and gentle, but distinct tones. 

41 Far be it from me to dispute with you, dear father," 
she said ; " and it is with reluctance that I offer an 
opinion at all adverse to your own. But it seems to me 
impossible to connect these pastimes with heathenish 
and superstitious rites ; for though they may bear some 
resemblance to ceremonials performed in honor of the 
goddesses Maia and Flora, yet, such creeds being 
utterly forgotten, and their spirit extinct, it cannot re- 
vive in sports that have merely reference to harmless 



enjoyment. Not one, I am sure, of these worthy folk 
has the slightest thought of impiety." 

" You know not what you say, girl," the Puritan re- 
joined sharply. "The evil spirit is not extinct, and 
these growing abominations prove it to be again rais- 
ing its baleful crest to pollute and destroy. Listen to 
my words, ye vain and foolish ones !" he continued, 
advancing to the front of the window, and stretching 
forth his arms towards the assemblage. "Repent! 
and amend your ways ere it be too late ! Hew down 
the offensive idol, which you term your May-pole, and 
cast it into the flames ! Cease your wanton sports, 
your noisy pipings, your profane dances, jour filthy 
tipplings. Hear what the prophet Isaiah saith: — 
' Woe to them that rise up early in the morning, that 
they may follow strong drink. 1 And again : — * Woe to 
the drunkard of Ephraim.' And I say Woe unto you 
also, for you are like unto those drunkards. * O do 
not this abominable thing that my soul hateth. 1 Be not 
guilty of the brutish sin of drunkenness. Reflect on 
the words of holy Job, — ' They take the timbrel and 
harp, and rejoice at the sound of the organ. They 
spend their days in mirth, and in a moment go down 
to the grave/ Hew down your idol I say again. 
Consume it utterly, and scatter its ashes to the winds. 
Strip off the gauds and tinsel in which you have 
decked your foolish May Queen. Have done with 
your senseless and profane mummeries ; and dismiss 
your Robin Hoods, your Friar Tucks, and your Hobby- 
horses. Silence your pestilent minstrels, and depart 
peaceably to your own homes. Abandon your sinful 
courses, or assuredly ' the Lord will come upon you 
unawares, and cut you in sunder, and appoint your 
portion among unbelievers.* " 

So sonorous was the voice of the Puritan, so impres- 
sive were his looks and gestures, that his address com- 
manded general attention. While he continued to 
speak, the sports were wholly stopped. The minstrels 
left off playing to listen to him, and the mummers sus- 
pended their merry evolutions round the May-pole. 
The poor denounced May Queen, who on the rejection 
of her nosegay had flown back to Jocelyn, now looked 
doubly disconcerted at this direct attack upon her and 
her finery, and pouted her pretty lips in vexation. 
Dick Taverner, who stood by her side, seemed disposed 
to resent the affront, and shook his fist menacingly at 
the Puritan. Jocelyn himself was perplexed and 
annoyed, for though inclined to take part with the 
assemblage, the growing interest he felt in Aveline 
forbade all interference with her father. 



chapter xvi. 

OF THE SION GIVEN BY THE PUEITAIf TO THE* 
ASSEMBLAGE. 

MEANWHILE, a great crowd had collected 
beneath the window, and though no interruption 
was offered to the speaker, it was easy to discern from 
the angry countenances of his hearers what was the 
effect of the address upon them. When he had done, 
Hugh Calveley folded his arms upon his breast, and 
sternly regarded the assemblage. 

He was well-stricken in years, as his grizzled hair 
and beard denoted, but neither was his strength im- 
paired, nor the fire of his eye dimmed. Squarely built, 
with hard and somewhat massive features, strongly 
stamped, with austerity, he was distinguished by a 
soldier-like deportment and manner, while his bronzed 
countenance, which bore upon it more than one 
cicatrice, showed he must have been exposed to foreign 
suns, and seen much service. There was great deter- 
mination about the mouth, and about the physiognomy 
generally, while at the same time there was something 
of the wildness of fanaticism in his looks. He was 
habited in a buff jerkin, with a brown, lackered, breast- 
plate over it, thigh-pieces of a similar color and similar 
material, and stout leathern boots. A broad belt with 
a heavy sword attached to it crossed his breast, and 
round his neck was a plain falling band. You could 
not regard Hugh Calveley without feeling he was a 
man to die a martyr in any cause he had espoused. 

A deep groan was now directed against him. But 
it moved not a muscle of his rigid countenance. 

Jocelyn began to fear from the menacing looks of 
the crowd that some violence might be attempted, and 
he endeavored to check it. 

"Bear with him, worthy friends," he cried, "he 
means you well, though he may reprove you somewhat 
too sharply." 

" Beshrew him for an envious railer," cried a miller, 



" he mars all our pleasures with his peevish humors. 
He would have us all as discontented with the world 
as himself— but we know better. He will not let us 
have our lawful sports as enjoined by the King him- 
self on Sundays, and he now tries to interfere with 
our recreations on holidays. A pest upon him for a 
cankerbitten churl !" 

" His sullen looks are enough to turn all the cream 
in the village sour," observed an old dame. 

" Why doth he not betake himself to the conventicle 
and preach there 1" old Greenford cried. "Why 
should we have all these bitter texts of scripture 
thrown at our heads 1 Why should we be likened to 
the drunkards of Ephraim because we drink "our 
Whitsun-ales 1 I have tasted nothing more than my 
morning cup as yet." 

"Why should our May-pole be termed an idoll 
Answer me that, good grandsire !" Gillian demanded, 

" Nay, let him who called it so answer thee, child, 
for I cannot," the old farmer rejoined. " I can wee 
naught idolatrous in it." 

••Why should our pretty May Queen be despoiled 
of her ornaments because they please not his fanatical 
taste 1" Dick Taverner demanded. "For my part I 
can discern no difference between a Puritan and a 
knave, and I would hang both." 

This sally met with a favorable reception from the 
crowd, and a voice exclaimed — " Ay, hang all knavish 
Puritans." 

Again, Hugh Calveley lifted up his voice. " Think 
not to make me afraid," he cried ; " I have confronted 
armed hosts with boldness when engaged in a worse 
cause than this, and I am not likely to give way before 
a base rabble, now that I have become a soldier of 
Christ and fight his battles. I repeat my warnings to 
you, and will not hold my peace till you give heed to 
them. Continue not in the sins of the Gentiles, lest 
their punishment come upon you. These are fearful 
times we live in. London is become another Nine- 
veh, and will be devoured # by flames like that great 
city. It is full of corruption and debauchery, of oppres- 
sions, thefts, and deceits. With the prophet Nahum 
I exclaim — * Woeto the city, it is full of lies and rob- 
bery! What griping usury, what extortion are 
practised within it! What fraud, what injustice, 
what misrule ! But the Lord's anger will be awakened 
against it. Palaces of kings are of no more account 
in His eyes than cottages of peasants. He cutteth off 
the spirits of Princes : he is terrible to the Kings of 
the earth.** He knoweth no difference between them 
that sit on thrones, and those that go from door to 
door. For what saith the prophet Isaiah! — 4 I will 
punish the stout heart of the King of Assyria, and the 
glory of his high looks.' Let the Great Ones of the 
land be warned as well as the meanest, or judgment 
will come upon them." 

" Methinks -that smacks of treason," cried Dick 
Taverner. " Our Puritan has quitted us poor fowl to 
fly at higher game. Hark ye, sir !" he added to Hugh 
Calveley. "You would not dare utter such words as 
those in the King's presence." 

"Thou art mistaken, friend," the other rejoined. 
" It is my purpose to warn him in terms strong as 
those I have just used. Why should I hold my peace 
when 1 .have amission from on hight I shall speak 
to the king as Nathan spoke to David." 

"He speaks like a prophet," cried the miller; "I 
begin to have faith in him. No doubt the~iniquities 
of London are fearful." 

" If be preach against extortioners and usurers only, 
I am with him," Dick Taverner said. " If he rid 
London of Sir Giles Mompesson and his peers, he will 
do good service — still better, if he will put down cor- 
ruption and injustice as exhibited in the Court of Star- 
Chamber — eh, Master Jocelyn Mounchensey 1" 

At the mention of this name the Puritan appeared 
greatly surprised, and looked round inquiringly, till 
his eye alighted upon the young man. 

After regarding him for a moment fixedly, he 
demanded — " Art thou Jocelyn Mounchensey?" 

The young man, equally surprised, replied in the 
affirmative. 

"The son of Sir Ferdinando Mounchensey, of 
Massingham, in Norfolk 1" inquired the Puritan. 

" The same," Jocelyn answered. 

" Thy father was my nearest and dearest friend, 
young man," Hugh Calveley said ; " and thy father s 
son shall be welcome to my dwelling. Enter, I pray 
of you. Yet pause for a moment I ha\c a wu.u 
more to declare to these people. Ye % heed not my 
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words, and make a mock of me," he continued, addres- 
sing the assemblage : " but I will give you a sign that 
I have spoken the truth." 

" He will bring the devil among us, I trow," cried 
Dick Taverner. 

" 'Tis to be hoped he will not split the May-pole 
with a thunderbolt," said the miller. 

" Nor spoil our Whitsun-ales," cried old Greenford. 

"Nor lame our Hobby-horse," said one of the 
mummers. 

"Nor rob me of my wreath and garlands," said 
Gillian. 

"That he shall not, I promise you, lair May 
Queen !" Dick Taverner rejoined, gallantly. 

" I will do none of these things. I would not harm 
you, even if I had the power," tne Puritan said. " But 
I will discharge a bolt against the head of yon idol," 
he added, pointing towards the flower-crowned summit 
of the May-pole ; *' and if I break its neck and cast it 
down, ye will own that a higher hand than mine 
directs the blow, and that the superstitious symbol 
ought not to be left standing." 

14 As to what we may do, or what we may acknow- 
ledge, we will give no promise, Master Hugh Calveley," 
rejoined old Greenford. " But e'en let fly thy bolt, if 
thou wilt." 

Some dissent was offered to this singular proposi- 
tion, but the majority of voices overruled it ; and with- 
drawing for a moment, Hugh Calveley returned with 
an aroalist, which he proceeded deliberately to arm in 
view of the crowd, and then placed a quarrel within it. 

" In the name of the Lord, who cast down the 
golden idol made by Aaron and the Israelites, I launch 
this bolt," he cried, as he took aim, and liberated the 
cord. 

The short, iron-headed, square-pointed arrow whiz- 
zed through the air, and, by the mischief it did as 
it hit its mark, seemed to confirm the Puritan's de- 
nunciation. Striking the May-pole precisely at the 
summit, it shattered the wood, and brought down the 
floral crown surmounting it, as well as the topmost 
streamers. The spectators stared aghast. 

"Be warned by this," thundered Hugh Calveley, 
with gloomy triumph. " Your idol is smitten — not 
by my hand, but by his who will chastise your wicked- 
ness." 

Whereupon he closed the window, and departed. 
Presently afterwards, the door was opened by an old, 
^rave-looking, decently-clad serving-man. Address- 
ing Jocelyn, who had already dismounted and given 
his horse in charge to the youth engaged for a similar 
purpose by Dick Taverner, this personage invited him, 
in his master's name, to enter; and, with a heart 
throbbing with emotion, the young man complied. 
Chance seemed to befriend him in a way he could never 
have anticipated ; and he now hoped to obtain an in- 
terview with Aveline. 

His conductor led him through a passage to a large 
chamber at the back of the house, with windows look- 
ing upon a garden. The room was panelled with dark 
shining oak, had a polished floor, an immense chimney- 
piece, and a moulded ceiling. Within it were a few 
high-backed chairs, and some other cumbrous furni- 
ture, while on an oak table at the side was spread the 
simple morning repast of the Puritan and his daughter. 
But all these things were lost upon Joceyln, who had 
eyes only for one object. She was there, and how 
lovely she appeared ! How exquisite in figure — how 
faultless in feature ! Some little embarrassment was 
discoverable in her manner as the young man entered ; 
but it quickly disappeared. Her father was with her, 
and advancing towards Jocelyn, he took him kindly by 
the hand, and bade him welcome. Then, without re- 
linquishing his grasp, he presented the young man to 
his daughter, saying : — 

"This is Jocelyn, the son of my dear departed 
friend, Sir Ferdinando Mounchensey. Some inscruta- 
ble design of Providence has brought him hither, and 
right glad I am to behold him. Years ago, his father 
rendered me a signal service, which I requited as I 
best could ; and there is nothing I would not gladly do 
for the son of such a friend. You will esteem him ac- 
cordingly, Aveline." 

"I will not fail in my duty, father," she replied, 
blushing slightly. 

And Joeelvn thought these words were the sweetest, 
he had ever heard pronounced. 

" I would pray you to break your fast with us, if our 
simple fare will content you," said Hugh Calveley, 
pointing to the tabic. 



" I am not over-dainty, and shall do ample justice 
to whatever is set before me," Jocelyn replied, smil- 
ing. 

" It is well," said the Puritan. " I am glad to find 
the son of my old friend is not a slave to his appetites, 
as are most of the young men of this generation." 

With this they approached the board ; and, a lengthy 
grace being pronounced by Hugh Calveley, Jocelyn 
sat down by the side of Aveline, scarcely able to be- 
lieve in the reality of his own happiness — so like a 
dream it seemed. 

chapter x vii . 

A BASH PROMISE. 

DURING the slender repast, Jocelyn, in reply to 
the inquiries of the Puritan, explained the two- 
fold motive of his coming to London ; namely, the de- 
sire of taking vengeance on his father's enemies, and 
the hope of obtaining some honorable employment, such 
as a gentleman might accept. 

"My chances in the latter respect are not very 
great," he said, " seeing I have no powerful friends to 
aid me in my endeavors, and I must consequently 
trust to fortune. But as regards my enemies, if I 
can only win an audience of the kin£, and plead my 
cause before him, I do not think he wdl deny me jus- 
tice." 

" Justice !" exclaimed the Puritan, with deep scorn. 
" James Stuart knows it not. An arch-hypocrite, and 
perfidious as hypocritical, he holdeth as a maxim that 
Dissimulation is necessary to a Ruler. He has the 
cowardice and ferocity of the hyena. He will pro- 
mise fairly, but his deeds will falsify his words. Re- 
collect how his Judas kiss betrayed Somerset. Recol- 
lect his conduct towards the Gowries. But imagine 
not, because you have been evil intreated and oppress- 
ed, that the king will redress your wrongs, and rein- 
state you in your fallen position. Rather will he take 
part with the usurers and extortioners who have de- 
prived you of your inheritance. How many poor 
wretches doth he daily condemn to the same lingering 
agonies and certain destruction that he doomed your 
father. Lamentable as is the good Sir Ferdinando's 
case, it stands not alone. It is one of many. And 
many, many more will be added to the list, if this 
tyrannical Herodias be suffered to govern." 

And as if goaded by some stinging thought, that 
drove him nigh distracted, Hugh Calveley arose, and 
paced to and fro within the chamber. His brow be- 
came gloomier and his visage sterner. 

" Bear with him, good Master Jocelyn," Aveline 
said, in a low tone. " He has been unjustly treated 
by the king, and, as you see, can ill brook the usage 
Bear with him, I prav you." 

Jocelyn had no time to make reply. Suddenly 
checking himself, and fixing his earnest gaze upon the 
young man, the Puritan said : — 

" Give ear to me, my son. If I desired to inflame 
your breast with rage against this tyrant, I should need 
only to relate one instance of his cruelty and injustice. 
I had a friend — a very dear friend," he continued, in a 
tone of deep pathos — " confined within the Fleet Pri- 
son by a decree of the Star-Chamber. He was to me 
as a brother, and to see him gradually pining away cut 
me to the soul. Proud by nature, he refused to abase 
himself to his oppressor, and could not be brought to 
acknowledge wrongs he had never committed. Par- 
don, therefore, was denied him — not pardon merely, 
but all mitigation of suffering. My friend had been 
wealthy ; but heavy fines ana penalties had stripped 
him of his possessions, and brought him to destitution. 
Lord of an ancient hall, with woods and lands around 
it, wherein he could ride for hours without quitting his 
own domains, his territories were now narrowed to a 
few yards ; while one dark, gloomy chamber was alone 
accorded to him. Finding he must necessarily perish, 
if left to rot there, I prevailed upon him (not without 
much reluctance on his part) to petition the king for 
liberation ; and was myself the bearer of his prayer. 
Earnestly pleading the cause of the unfortunate man, 
and representing his forlorn condition, I besought his 
majesty's gracious intercession. But when I had 
wearied the royal ear with entreaties, the sharp reply 
was — 'Doth he make submission! Will he confess 
his offence V And as I could only affirm, that he was 
guilty of no crime, so he could confess none, the king 
returned me the petition, coldly observing — * The dig- 
nity of our Court of Star-Chamber must be maintained 
before all things. He hath been guilty of contempt 



towards it, and must purge him of the offence. 1 * But 
the man will die, sire,' I urged, * if he be not removed 
from the Fleet. His prison-lodging is near a foul 
ditch, and he is sick with fever. Neither can he have 
such aid of medicine or nursing as his case demands.' 
'The greater reason he should relieve himself by 
speedy acknowledgment of the justice oMus sentence,' 
Bald the king. * The matter rests not with us, but 
with himself. 1 * But he is a gentleman, sire,' I per- 
sisted, *to whom truth is dearer than life, and who 
would rather languish in misery for thrice the term he is 
likely to last, than forfeit his own self-esteem by admit- 
ting falsehood or injustice.' 4 Then let him perish in 
his pride and obstinacy,' cried the king impatiently. 
And thereupon he dismissed me." 

" O, sir !" exclaimed Jocelyn, rising and throwing his 
arms round the Puritan's neck, "you then were the 
friend who attended my poor father in his last mo- 
ments. Heaven bless you for it !" 

" Yes, Jocelyn, it was I who heard your father's latest 
sigh," the Puritan replied, returning his embrace, " and 
your own name was breathed with it. His thoughts 
were of his son far away — too young to share his dis- 
tresses, or to comprehend them." 

" Alas ! t alas !" said Jocelyn mournfully. 

"Lament not for your father, Jocelyn," said the 
Puritan, solemnly ; " he is reaping the reward of his 
earthly troubles in heaven ! Be comforted, I say. The 
tyrant can no longer oppress him. He is beyond the 
reach of his malice. He can be arraigned at no more 
unjust tribunals. He is where no cruel and perfidious 
princes, no iniquitous judges, no griping extortioners 
shall ever enter." 

Jocelyn endeavored to speak, but his emotion over- 
powered him. 

" I have already told you that your father rendered 
me a service impossible to be adequately requited," 
pursued the Puritan. " What that service was I will 
one day inform you. Suffice it now, that it bound me 
to him in chains firmer than brass. Willingly would 
I have laid down my life for him, if he had desired it. 
Gladly would I have taken his place in the Fleet prison/ 
if that could have procured him liberation. Unable to 
do either, I watched over him while he lived — and 
buried him when dead." 

" O, sir, you have bound me to you as strongly as 
you were bound to my father," cried Jocelyn. " For 
the devotion shown to him, I hold myself eternally 
your debtor." 

The Puritan regarded him steadfastly for a moment. 

" What if I were to put these professions to the 
testl" he asked. 

" Do so," Jocelyn replied, earnestly. " My life is 
yours !" 

44 Your life ! 
his arm almost i 
sider what you offer.' 

" I need not consider," Jocelyn rejoined. " I repeat, 
my life is yours, if you demand it." 

" Perhaps I shall demand it," cried Hugh Calveley. 
" Ere long, perhaps." 

" Demand it when you will," Jocelyn said. 

" Father !" Aveline interrupted, " do not let the young 
man bind himself by this promise. Release him, I pray 
ofyou." 

" The promise cannot be recalled, my child," the 
Puritan replied. " But I shall never claim its fulfil- 
ment save for some high and holjr purpose." 

" Are you sure your purpose is holy, father 1" Ave- 
line said in a low tone. 

"What mean you, child 1" cried Hugh Calveley, 
knitting his brows. " I am but an instrument in the 
hands of heaven, appointed to do its work ; and as di- 
rected, so I must act. Heaven may make me the 
scourge of the oppressor and evil-doer, or the sword to 
slay the tyrant. I may die a martyr for my faith, or do 
battle for it with carnal weapons. For all these I am 
ready ; resigning myself to the will of God. Is it for 
nothing, think'st thou, that this young man—the son 
of my dear departed friend — has been brought hither 
at this particular conjuncture 1 Is it for nothing that, 
wholly unsolicited, he has placed his life at my dispo- 
sal, and, in doing so, has devoted himself to a great 
cause 1 Like myself, he has wrongs to avenge, and 
the Lord of Hosts will give him satisfaction." 

" But not in the way you propose, other," Ave- 
line rejoined. " Heaven will assuredly give you both 
satisfaction for the wrongs you have endured ; but it 
must choose its own means of doing so, and its own 
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i\" exclaimed Hugh Calveley, grasping 
it fiercely, while his eye blazed. " Con- 
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" It hath chosen the means, and the time is coming 
quickly/ 1 cried the Puritan, his eye again kindling 
with fanatical light. "'The Lord will cut off from 
Israel head and tail." 

41 These things are riddfes to me," observed Joeelyn, 
who had listened to what was passing with great un- 
easiness. " I would solicit an explanation." 

" You shall have it, my son," Hugh Calveley replied. 
" But not now. My hour for solitary prayer and self- 
communion is come, and I must withdraw to my cham- 
ber. Go forth into the garden — and do thou attend 
him, Aveline. I will join you when my devotions are 
ended." 

So saying he quitted the room, while the youthful 
pair went forth as enjoined. 



CH1PTIS Z VIII . 
BOW THE PROMISE WAS CANCELLED. 



r' was a large garden, once fairly laid out and plant- 
ed, but now sadly neglected. The broad terrace 
walk was overgrown with weeds ; the stone steps and 
the carved balusters were broken in places, and covered 
with moss ; the once smooth lawn was unconscious of 
the scythe ; the parterres had lost their quaint devices ; 
and the knots of flowers — tre-fbil, cinque-foil, diamond, 
and cross-bow — were no longer distinguishable in 
their original shapes. The labyrinths of the maze 
were inextricably tangled, and the long green alleys 
wanted clearing out. 

But all this neglect passed unnoticed by Joeelyn, so 
completely was he engrossed by the fair creature at his 
side. Even the noise of the May Queens, which, 
temporarily interrupted by Hugh Calveley, had recom- 
menced with greater vigor than ever — the ringing of 
the church beVs, the shouts of the crowd, and the 
sounds of the merry minstrelsy, scarcely reached his 
ear. For the first tune he experienced those delicious 
sensations which new-born love excites within the 
breast; and the enchantment operated upon him so 
rapidly and so strongly, that he was overpowered by 
its spell almost before aware of it. It seemed that he 
had never really lived till this moment ; never, at least, 
comprehended the bliss afforded by existence in the 
companionship of a being able to awaken the trans- 
ports he now experienced. A new world seemed sud- 
denly opened to him, full of love, hope, sunshine, of 
which he and Aveline were the sole inhabitants. 
Hitherto his life had been devoid of any great emotion. 
The only feeling latterly pervading it had been a sense 
of deep wrong, coupled with the thirst of vengeance, 
No tenderer influence had softened his almost rugged 
nature ; and Ins breast continued arid as the desert. 
Now the rock had been stricken, and the living waters 
gushed forth abundantly. Not that in Norfolk, and 
even in the remote part of the county where his life had 
been passed, female beauty was rare. Nowhere, in- 
deed, is the flower of loveliness more thickly sown 
than in that favored part of our isle. But all such 
young damsels as he had beheld, had failed to move 
him ; and if any shaft had been aimed at his breast, it 
had fallen wide of the mark. Joeelyn Mounchensey 
was not one of those highly susceptible natures—quick 
to receive an impression, quicker to lose it. Neither 
would he have been readily caught by the lures spread 
for youth by the designing of the sex. Imbued with 
something of the antique spirit of chivalry, which yet, 
though but slightly, influenced the age in which he 
lived, he was ready and able to pay fervent homage to 
his mistress's sovereign beauty (supposing he had one), 
and maintain its supremacy against aU questioners, 
but utterly incapable of worshipping at any meaner 
shrine. Heart-whole, therefore, when he encountered 
the Puritan's daughter, he felt that in her he had found 
an object he had long sought, to whom he could devote 
himself heart and soul ; a maiden whose beauty was 
without peer, and whose mental qualities corresponded 
with her personal attractions. 

Nor was it a delusion under which he labored. Ave- 
line Calveley was all his imagination painted her. 
Purity of heart, gentleness of disposition, intellectual 
endowments, were as clearly revealed by her speaking 
countenance as the innermost depths of a fountain are 
by the pellucid medium through which they are view- 
ed. Here was a virgin heart, which, like his own, had 
received no previous impression. Love for her father 
alone had swayed her ; though all strong demonstra- 
tions of filial affection had been checked by that father's 
habitually stern manner. Brought up by a female re- 1 claimed, angrily, 



lative in Cheshire, who had taken charge of her on her 
mother's death — which had occurred during her in- 
fancy — she had known little of her father till late 
years, when she had come to reside with him, and, 
though devout by nature, she could ill reconcile herself 
to the gloomy notions of religion he entertained, or to 
the ascetic mode of life he practised. With no desire 
to share in the pomps and vanities of life,, she could 
not be persuaded that cheerfulness was incompatible 
with righteousness, nor all the railings she heard 
against them make her hate those who differed from 
her in religious opinions. Still she made no complaint. 
Entirely obedient to her father's will, she accommo- 
dated herself, as for as she could, to the rule of life 
prescribed by him. Aware of his pertinacity of opi- 
nion, she seldom or ever argued a point with him, even 
if she thought right might be on her side ; holding it 
better to maintain peace by submission than to hazard 
wrath by disputation. Ine discussion on the May 
Games was an exception to her ordinary conduct, and 
formed one of the few instances in which she ventured 
to assert her own opinion in opposition to that of her 
father. 

Of late, indeed, she had felt great uneasiness about 
him. Much changed, he seemed occupied by some 
dark, dread thought, which partially revealed itself in 
wrathful exclamations and muttered menaces. He 
seemed to believe himself chosen by Heaven as an in- 
strument of vengeance against oppression ; and her 
fears were excited lest he might commit some terrible 
act under this fatal impression. She was the more 
confirmed in the idea from the eagerness with which 
he had grasped at Jocelyn's rash promise, and she de- 
termined to put the young man upon his guard. 

If, in order to satisfy the reader's curiosity, we are 
obliged to examine the state of Aveline's heart, in re- 
ference to Joeelyn, we mu6t state candidly that no such 
ardent flame was kindled within it as burnt in the 
breast of the young man. That such a flame might 
arise was very possible, nay even probable, seeing that 
the sparks of love were there ; and material for com- 
bustion was by no means wanting. All that was re- 
quired was, that those sparks should be gently fanned 
— not heedlessly extinguished. 

Little was said by the young persons, as they slowly 
paced the terrace. Both felt embarrassed: Joeelyn 
longing to give utterance to his feelings, but restrained 
by timidity — Aveline trembling lest more might be said 
than she ought to hear, or if obliged to hear, than she 
could rightly answer. Thus they walked on in silence. 
But it was a silence more eloquent than words, since 
each comprehended what the other felt. How much 
they would have said was proclaimed by the impossi- 
bility they found of saying anything ! 

At length, Joeelyn stopped, and plucking a flower, 
observed, as he proffered it for her acceptance : — 

" My first offering to you was rejected. May this be 
more fortunate." 

" Make me a promise, and I will accept it," she re- 
plied. 

" Willingly," cried Joeelyn, venturing to take her 
hand, and gazing at her tenderly. " Most willingly." 
" You are far too ready to promise," she rejoined, 
with a sad sweet smile. " What I desire is this : recall 
your hasty pledge to my father, and aid me in dissuad- 
ing him from the enterprise in which he would engage 
you." 

As the words were uttered, the Puritan stepped 
from behind the alley which had enabled him to ap- 
proach them unperceived, and overheard their brief 
converse. 

" Hold !" he exclaimed in a solemn tone t and regard- 
ing Joeelyn with great earnestness. " That promise 
is sacred. It was made in a father's name, and must 
be fulfilled. As to my purpose, it is unchangeable." 

The enthusiast's influence over Joeelyn would 
have proved irresistible but for the interruption of 
Aveline. 

" Be not controlled by him," she said, in a low tone 
to the young man ; adding to her father : " For my 
sake, let the promise be cancelled." 

"Let him ask it, and it shall be," rejoined the 
Puritan, gazing steadily at the young man, as if he 
would penetrate his soul. "Do you hesitate 1" he 
cried, in accents of deep disappointment, perceiving 
Joeelyn waver. 

"You cannot misunderstand his wishes, father," 
said Aveline. 
" Let him speak for himself," Hugh Calveley ex- 
" Joeelyn Mounchensey !" he con- 



tinued, folding his arms upon his breast, and regarding 
the young man fixedly as before, "son of my old 
friend ! son of him who died in my arms ! son of him 
whom I committed to the earth ! if thou hast aught 
of thy father's true spirit, thou wilt rigidly adhere to a 
pledge voluntarily given, and which, uttered as it was 
uttered by thee, has all the sanctity, all the binding 
force of a vow before heaven, where it is registered, 
and approved by him who is gone before us." 

Greatly moved by this appeal, Joeelyn might have 
complied with it, but Aveline again interposed. 

"Not so, father," she cried. "The spirits of the 
just made perfect — and of such is the friend you men- 
tion — would never approve of the design with which 
you would link this young man, in consequence of a 
promise rashly made. Discharge him from it, I en- 
treat you." 

Her energy shook even the Puritan's firmness. 

"Be it as thou wilt, daughter," he said, after the 

?ause of a few moments, during which he waited for 
ocelyn to speak ; but as the young man said nothing, 
he rightly interpreted his silence—" be it as thou wilt, 
since he too wills it so. I give him back his promise. 
But let me see him no more." 

" Sir, I beseech you " cried Joeelyn. 

But he was cut short by the Puritan, who, turning 
from him contemptuously, said to his daughter :— 

" Let him depart immediately." 

Aveline signed to the young man to go ; but find- 
ing him remain motionless, she took him some way 
along the terrace. Then, releasing her hold, she bade 
him farewell ! 

" Wherefore have you done this 1" inquired Joeelyn, 
reproachfully. 

" Question me not ; but be satisfied I have acted for 
the best," she replied. " Oh, Joeelyn !" she continued, 
anxiously, "if an opportunity should occur to you of 
serving my father, do not neglect it." 

" Be assured I will not," the young man replied. 
"Shall we not meet again 1" he asked, in a tone of 
deepest anxiety. 

"Perhaps," she answered. "But you must go. 
My father will become impatient. Again farewell !" 

On this they separated : the young man sorrowfully 
departing, while her footsteps retreated in an opposite 
direction. 

Meanwhile the May Games went forward on the 
green with increased spirit and merriment, and with- 
out the slightest hinderance. More than once the 
mummers had wheeled their mazy rounds, with Gil- 
lian and Dick Taverner footing it merrily in the midst 
of them. More than once the audacious 'prentice, 
now become desperately enamored of his pretty part- 
ner, had ventured to steal a kiss from her lips. More 
than once he had whispered words of love in her ear ; 
though, as yet, he had obtained no tender response. 
Once — and once only — had he taken her hand ; bat 
then he had never quitted it afterwards. In vain 
other swains claimed her for a dance. Dick refused to 
surrender his prize. They breakfasted together in a 
little bower made of green boughs, the most delightful 
and lover-like imaginable. Dick's appetite, furious svn 
hour ago, was now clean gone. He could eat nothing*. 
Ho subsisted on love alone. But as she was prevailed 
upon to sip from a foaming tankard of Whitsun-ale, 
he quaffed the remainder of the liquid with rapture. 
This done, they resumed their merry sports, and began 
to dance again. The bells continued to ring blithely, 
the assemblage to shout, and the minstrels to plsrv. 
A strange contrast to what was passing in the Puri- 
tan's garden. 

CHAPTER XIX. 
THEOBALDS PALACE. 

THE magnificent palace of Theobalds, situated neatr 
Cheshunt, in Hertfordshire, originally the resi- 
dence of the great Lord Treasurer Burleigh, and the 
scene of his frequent and sumptuous entertainments to 
Queen Elizabeth and the ambassadors to her Court, 
when she " was seen," says Stow, M in as great royulty , 
and served as bountifully and magnificently as at any 
other time or place, all at his lordship's charge : with 
rich shows, pleasant devices, and all manner of sport *, 
to the great delight of her majesty and her whole trsOn^ 
with great thanks from all who partook of it, and as 
great commendation from all that heard of it ahr— d :"* 
— this famous and delightful palace, with its stale^x 
gardens, wherem Elizabeth had so often walked «x*d 
held convene with her faithful counsellor: and its 
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noble paries and chases, well stocked with deer, where- 
in she had often hunted; came into possession of 
James the First, in the manner we shall proceed to re- 
late, some years before the date of this history. 

James first made acquaintance with Theobalds dur- 
ing hjj. progress from Scotland to assume the English 
crown, and it was the last point at which he halted be- 
fore entering the capital of his new dominions. Here, 
for four days, he and his crowd of noble attendants 
were guests of Sir Robert Cecil, afterwards Earl of 
Salisbury, who proved himself the worthy son of his 
illustrious and hospitable sire by entertaining the 
monarch and his numerous train in the same princely 
style that the Lord Treasurer had ever displayed to- 
wards Queen Elizabeth. An eye-witness has de- 
scribed the King's arrival at Theobalds on this occa- 
sion. " Thus, then," says John Savile, " for his Ma- 
jesty's coming up the walk, there came before him 
some of the nobility, barons, knights, esquires, gen- 
tlemen, and others, amongst whom was the sheriff of 
Essex, and most of his men, the trumpets sounding 
next before his highness, sometimes one, sometimes 
another ; his Majesty riding not continually betwixt 
the same two, but sometimes one, sometimes another, 
as seemed best to his highness ; the whole nobility of 
our land and Scotland round about him observing no 
place of superiority, all bare-headed, all of whom 
alighted from their horses at their entrance into the 
first court, save only his Majesty alone, who rid along 
still, four noblemen laying their hands upon his steed, 
two before and two behind. In this manner he came 
to the court door, where I myself stood. At the en- 
trance into that court stood many noblemen, amongst 
whom was Sir Robert Cecil, who there meeting his 
Majesty, conducted him into his house, all which was 
practised with as great applause of the people as could 
be, hearty prayer, and throwing up of hats. His 
Majesty had not stayed above an hour in his chamber, 
but hearing the multitude throng so fast into the upper- 
most court to see his highness, he showed himself 
openly out of his chamber window by the space of half 
an hour together ; after which time he went into the 
labyrinth-like garden to walk, where he secreted him- 
self in the Meander's compact of bays, rosemary and 
the like overshadowing his walk, to defend him from 
the heat of the sun till supper-time, at which was 
such plenty of provision for all sorts of men in their 
due places as struck me with admiration. And first, 
to begin with the ragged regiments, and such as yrere 
debarred the privilege of any court, these were so suf- 
ficiently; rewarded with beef; veal, mutton, bread, and 
beer, that they sung holiday every day, and kept a 
continual feast. As for poor, maimed, and distressed 
soldiers, which repaired thither for maintenance, the 
wine, money, and meat which they had in very boun- 
teous sort, hath become a sufficient spur to them to 
blaze it abroad since their coming to London." The 
reader will marvel at the extraordinary and unstinting 
hospitality practised in those days, which, as we 
have shown, was exhibited to all comers, irrespective 
of rank, even to the " ragged regiments," and which 
extended its bounties in the shape of alms tc the 
wounded and disabled veteran. We find no parallel to 
it in modem times. 

Theobalds produced a highly favorable impression 
upon James, who, passionately attached to the chase, 
saw in its well-stocked parks the means of gratifying 
his tastes to the fullest extent. Its contiguity to En- 
field Chase was also a great recommendation -, and its 
situation, beautiful in itself, was retired, and yet with- 
in easy distance of the metropolis. It appeared to 
him to combine all the advantages of a royal hunting- 
seat with the splendors of a palace ; and his predilec- 
tions were confirmed by a second visit paid by him to 
it in 1606, when he was accompanied by his brother- 
in-law, Christianus, King of Denmark, and when the 
two monarchs were gloriously entertained by the Earl 
of Salisbury. The Danish king drank inordinately ; 
so did the whole of his suite: and they soon inocu- 
lated the English Court with their sottish tastes. 
Bonnie King Jamie himself got fou twice a day ; and, 
melancholy to relate, the ladies of the court followed 
the royal example, and, *« abandoning their sobriety, 
were seen to roll about in intoxication." So says Sir 
John Harington, who has given a very diverting ac- 
count of the orgies at Theobalds, and the inebriate ex- 
travagances of Christianus. " One day," writes Sir 
John, ** a great (east was held ; and after dinner the 
representation of Solomon's Temple and the coming of 
the Queen of Sheba was made, or (as I may better 



say; was meant to have been made before their Majes- 
ties, by device of the Earl of Salisbury and others. 
But alas ! as all earthly things do fail to poor mortals 
in enjoyment, so did prove our presentment thereof. 
The lady that did play the Queen's part did carry most 
precious gifts to both their Majesties, but forgetting 
the steps arisingUo the canopy, overset her casket into 
his Danish Majesty's lap, and fell at his feet, though I 
rather think it was into his face. Much was the hurry 
and confusion. Cloths and napkins were at hand to 
make all clean. His Majesty then got up, and would 
dance with the Queen of Sheba ; but he fell down and 
humbled himself before her, and was carried to an 
inner chamber, and laid on a bed of state. The enter- 
tainment and show went forward, and most of the 
presenters went backward, or fell down ; wine did so 
occupy their upper chambers." Worthy Sir John 
seems to have been greatly scandalized', as* he well 
might be, at these shameless proceedings, and exclaims 
pathetically : " The Danes have again conquered the 
Britons ; for I see no man, or woman either, that can 
command himself or herself." Nor does he fail to 
contrast these "strange pageantries" with what oc- 
curred of the same sort, in the same place, in Queen 
Elizabeth's time, observing : " I never did see such 
lack of good order, discretion, and sobriety as I have 
now done." 

Having set his heart upon Theobalds, James offered 
the Earl of Salisbury, in exchange for it, the palace 
and domains of Hatfield ; and the proposal being ac- 
cepted (it could not very well be refused), the delivery 
of the much-coveted place was made on the 22d May, 
1607; the Prince Jomville, brother to the Duke de 
Guise, being present on the occasion, when fresh fes- 
tivities were held, accompanied by an indifferent 
Masque from Ben Jonson. Whether the King or the 
Earl had the best of the bargain, we are not prepared 
to decide. 

Enchanted with his acquisition, James commenced 
the work of improvement and embellishment by enlarg- 
ing the park, appropriating a good slice of Enfield 
Chace, with parts of Northaw and Cheshunt Commons, 
and surrounding the whole with a brick wall ten miles 
in circumference. Within this ring he found ample 
scope for the indulgence of his hunting propensities, 
since it contained an almost inexhaustible stock of the 
finest deer in the kingdom ; and within it might be 
heard the sound of his merry horn, and the baying of 
his favorite stag-hounds, whenever he could escape 
from the cares of state, or the toils of the council- 
chamber. His escapes from these demands upon his 
time were so frequent, and the attraction of the woods 
of Theobalds so irresistible, that remonstrances were 
made to him on the subject ; but they proved entirely 
ineffectual. He declared he would rather return to 
Scotland than forego his amusements. 

Theobalds, in the time of its grandeur, might be 
styled the Fontaineoleau of England. Though not to 
be compared with Windsor Castle in grandeur of 
situation, or magnificence of forest scenery, still it was 
a stately residence, and worthy of the monarch of a 
mighty country. Crowned with four square towers of 
considerable height and magnitude, each with a lion 
and vane on the top ; it had besides, a large, lantern- 
shaped central turret, proudly domineering over the 
others, and " made with timber of excellent workman- 
ship, curiously wrought with divers pinnacles at each 
corner, wherein were hung twelve bells for chimage, 
and a clock with chimes of sundry work." The whole 
structure was built, says the survey, " of excellent 
brick, with coigns, jambs, and cornices of stone." 
Approached from the south by a noble avenue of trees, 
planted in double rows, and a mile in length, it pre- 
sented a striking and most picturesque appearance, 
with its lofty towers, its great gilded vanes, supported, 
as we have said, by lions, its crowd of twisted chini- 
nies, its leaded and arched walks with balconies, and 
its immense bay windows. Nor did it lose its majestic 
and beautiful aspect as you advanced nearer, and its 
vast proportions became more fully developed. Then 
you perceived its grand though irregular facades, its 
enormous gates, its cloistered walks, and its superb 
gardens ; and comprehended that with its five courts 
and the countless apartments they contained, to say 
nothing of the world of offices, that the huge edifice 
comprised a town within itself— and a well peopled 
town too. The members of the household, and the 
various retainers connected with it, were multitudinous 
as the rooms themselves. 

One charm and peculiarity of the palace, visible 



from without, consisted in the arched walks before re- 
ferred to, placed high up on the building, on every 
side. Screened from the weather, these walks looked 
upon the different courts and gardens, and commanded 
extensive views of the lovely sylvan scenery around. 
Hence Cheshunt and Waltham Abbey, Enfield, and 
other surrounding villages, could be distinguished 
through the green vistas of the park. 

On the south, facing the grand avenue, was " a large 
open cloister, built upon several large fair pillars of 
stone, arched over with seven arches, with a fair rail, 
and balusters, well painted with the Kings and Queens 
of England, and the pedigree of the old Lord Burleigh, 
and divers other ancient families." 

The body of the palace consisted of two large quad- 
rangles, one of which, eighty-six feet square, was de- 
nominated the Fountain Court, from the circumstance 
of a fountain of black and white marble standing 
within it. The other quadrangle, somewhat larger, 
being one hundred and ten feet square, was called the 
Middle Court. In addition to these, there were three 
other smaller courts, respectively entitled the Dial 
Court, the Buttery Court, and the Dove-house Court, 
wherein the offices were situated. 

On the east side of the Fountain Court stood an 
arched cloister ; and on the ground-floor there was a 
spacious hall, paved with marble, and embellished with 
a curiously-carved ceiling. Adjoining it were the 
apartments assigned to the Earl of Salisbury as Keeper 
of Theobalds, the council-chamber, and the chambers 
of Sir Lewis Lewkener, Master of the Ceremonies, 
and Sir John Finett. Above was the presence-cham- 
ber, wainscotted with oak, painted in liver-color and 
gilded, having rich pendents from the ceiling, and vast 
windows resplendent with armorial bearings. Near 
this were the privy-chamber and the king's bed- 
chamber, together with a wide gallery, one hundred 
and twenty-three feet in length, wainscotted and 
roofed like the presence-chamber, but yet more 
gorgeously fretted and painted. Its walls were orna- 
mented with stags' heads with branching antlers. On 
the upper floor were the rooms assigned to the Duke 
of Lennox, as Lorfl Chamberlain, and close to them 
was one of the external leaded walks before alluded to, 
sixty-two feet long and eleven wide, which, from its 
eminent position, carried the gaze to Ware. 

In the Middle-court were the Queen's apartments, 
comprising her chapel, presence-chamber, and other 
rooms, and over them a gallery nearly equal in length 
to that reserved for the king. In this quadrangle, 
also, were Prince Charles's lodgings. Over the latter 
was the Greek Gallery, one hundred and nine feet in 
length, and proportionately wide. And above the 
gallery was another external covered walk, wherein 
were two " lofty arches of brick, of no small ornament 
to the house, and rendering it comely and pleasant to 
all that passed by." 

The gardens were enchanting, and in perfect keep- < 
ing with the palace. Occupying several acres. They 
seemed infinitely larger than they were, since they 
abounded in intricate alleys, labyrinths, and mazes : so 
that you were easily lost within them, and sometimes 
wanted a clue to come forth. They contained some 
fine canals, fountains, and statues. In addition to the 
great gardens were the priory-gardens, with other in- 
dosures for pheasants, aviaries, and menageries ; for 
James was very fond of wild beasts, and had a collec- 
tion of them worthy of a zoological garden. In one 
of his letters to Buckingham, when the latter was at 
Madrid, we find him inquiring about the elephant, 
camels, and wild asses. He had always a camel- 
house at Theobalds. To close our description, we may 
add that the tennis-court, manege, stable kennels, and 
falconry were on a scale of magnitude proportionate 
to the palace. 

Beneath the wide-spreading branches of a noble elm, 
forming part of the great avenue, and standing at a 
short distance from the principal entrance to the 
palace, were collected together, one pleasant afternoon 
in May, a small group of persons, consisting almost 
entirely of the reader's acquaintances. Chief amongst 
them was Joceryn Mounchensey, who, having dis- 
mounted and fastened his horse to the branch, was 
leaning against the large trunk of the tree, contem- 
plating the magnificent structure we have attempted to 
describe. Unacquainted as yet with its internal splen- 
dors, he had no difficulty in comprehending them from 
what he beheld from without. The entrance gates 
were open, and a wide archway beyond leading to the 
great quadrangle, gave him a view of its beautiful 
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marble fountain in the midst, ornamented with exqui- 
site statues of Venus and Cupid. Numerous officers 
of the household, pages, ushers, and serving-men in 
the royal liveries, with now and then some personage 
of distinction, were continually passing across the 
Fountain Court. Gaily attired courtiers, in doublets 
of satin and mantles of velvet, were lounging in the 
balconies of the presence-chamber, staring at Jocelyn 
and his companions for want of better occupation. 
Other young nobles, accompanied by richly-habited 
dames — some of them the highest-born and loveliest in 
the land — were promenading to and fro upon the 
garden terrace on the right, chattering and laughing 
loudly. There was plenty of life and movement every- 
where. Even in the Lord Chamberlain's walk, which, 
as we have said, was contrived in the upper part of the 
structure, and formed a sort of external gallery, three 
persons might be discerned; and to save the reader 
any speculation, we will tell him that these persons 
were the Duke of Lennox (Lord Chamberlain), the 
Conde de Gondomar (the Spanish-lieger-ambassador), 
and the Lord Roos. In front of the great gates were 
stationed four warders with the royal badge woven in 
gold on the front and back of their crimson doublets, 
with roses in their velvet hats, roses in their buskins, 
and halberts over their shoulders. Just within the 
gates stood a gigantic porter, a full head and shoulders 
taller than the burly warders themselves. From the 
summit of the lofty central tower of the palace floated 
the royal banner, discernible by all the country round. 
On the other side of the tree against which Jocelyn 
was leaning, and looking down the long avenue, 
rather than towards the palace, stood Dick Taverner, 
who'however bestowed little attention upon his master, 
being fully occupied by a more attractive object close 
at hand. Dickon, it appeared, had succeeded in 
inducing Giliian Gre^nford to accompany him in the 
expedition to Theobalds, and as the fair damsel could 
not of course go alone, she had cajoled her good- 
natured old grandsirc into conveying her thither ; and 
she was now seated behind him upon a pillion placed 
on the b*ck of a strong, rough-coated, horse. D'ck 
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was in raptures at his success. The ride from Totten- 
ham had been delightful. They had tarried for a 
short time to drink a cup of ale at the Bell at Edmon- 
ton, where Dick meant to have breakfasted, though 
chance had so agreeably prevented him, and where the 
liquor was highly approved by the old farmer, who 
became thenceforth exceedingly chatty, and talked of 
nothing else but good Queen Bess and her frequent 
visits to Theobalds in the old Lord Burleigh's time, 
during the rest of the journey. Little heed was paid 
to his garrulity by the young couple. They let him 
talk on, feigning to listen, but in reality noting scarce 
a word he said. As they entered the park of Theo- 
balds, however, they found their tongues, and Giliian 
became loud in her admiration of the beautiful glades 
that opened before them, and of the dappled denizens 
of the wood that tripped lightsomely across the sward, 
or hurried towards the thickets. The park, indeed, 
looked beautiful, with its fine oaks in their freshly- 
opened foliage of the tenderest green, its numerous 
spreading beeches, its scattered thorns white with 
blossom, and the young fern just springing from the 
seed in the brakes. No wonder Gillian was delighted. 
Dick was equally enchanted, and regretted he was not 
like King James, master of a great park, that he might 
hunt within it at his pleasure. Of course, if he had 
been king, Gillian would naturally have been his 
queen, and have hunted with him. Old Greenford, 
too, admired the scene, and could not but admit that 
the park was improved, though he uttered something 
like a groan as he thought that Queen Elizabeth and 
the Lord Treasurer could be seen in it no longer. 

After riding for a couple of miles along a road which 
led them over beautifully undulating ground, affording 
glimpses of every variety of forest scenery — sometimes 
plunging them into the depths of groves, where the 
path was covered by over-arching trees — sometimes 
crossing the open chace, studded by single aged oaks 
of the largest size — sometimes, skirting the margin of 
a pool, fnnged with flags, reeds, and bulrushes for the 
protection of the water-fowl — now passing the large 
heronry, to the strict preservation of which James 



attached the utmost importance; they at length 
approached the long avenue leading to the palace. At 
its entrance they found Jocelyn waiting for them. 

The young man, who cared not for their company, 
had ridden on in advance. The strange events of the 
morning gave him plenty of material for reflection, 
and he longed to commune with himself. Accord- 
ingly, when the others stopped at Edmonton, he 
quitted them, promising to halt till they came up, 
before entering the precincts of the palace. If his 
ride was not so agreeable as their's, it at least enabled 
him to regain, income degree, his composure of mind, 
which had been greatly disturbed by his abrupt part- 
ing with Aveline. Her image was constantly before 
him, and refusing to be dismissed, connected itself 
with every object he beheld. At first he despaired of 
meeting her again ; but as he gradually grew calmer, 
his hopes revived, and difficulties which seemed insu- 
perable began to disperse. By the time Dick Taverner 
and his companions came up, he felt some disposition 
to talk, and Gillian's hearty merriment and high 
spirits helped to enliven him. Having ascertained, 
from one of the royal keepers whom he had encoun- 
tered, that the King, with a large company, was out 
hawking on the banks of the New River, which was 
cut through the park, and that he would in all proba- 
bility return through the great avenue to the palace, 
he proposed that they should station themselves some- 
where within it, in order to see him pass. This 
arrangement pleased all parties, so proceeding slowly 
up the avenue, they took up a position as described. 

More than an hour, however, elapsed, and still 
James, who no doubt was pleased with his sport, I 
came not. 

Without being aware of their high quality, or having 
the slightest notion that the Conde Gondomar was one 
of them, Jocelyn had remarked the three personages 
in the Lord Chamberlain's Walk. He had seen them 
pause, and apparently look towards the little group 01 
which he himself formed part. Shortly after this, two 
of the party retired, leaving the third alone in the 
gallery. By-and by these two individuals were seen . 
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to cross the Fountain Court, and passing through the 
great gates, to direct their steps towards the avenue. 

As they approached, Jocefyn recognised one of them 
as Lord Roos, whom he had seen play so singular a 
part at Madame Bonaventure's ordinary. The other 
was wholly unknown to him. But that he was a per- 
son of the utmost distinction he felt convinced, as well 
from his haughty hearing and sumptuous attire, as 
from the evident respect paid him by his companion. 
In stature he was rather short, being somewhat under 
the ordinary standard ; but his figure was admirably 
proportioned, and was displayed to the greatest advan- 
tage by his rich habiliments. His doublet was of 
sea-green satin, embroidered with silver and black, 
with rich open sleeves, and his Spanish cloak was of 
velvet of the same color and similarly embroidered. 
His hose were of tawny silk, and the plumes in his 
bonnet black, striped with white. He was decorated 
with the order of the Golden Fleece, and bore at his 
side a genuine blade of Toledo, with a handle of rarest 
workmanship. Round his throat he wore a large, 
triple ruff, edged with pointed lace. His face was 
oval in shape, his complexion of a rich olive hue, his 
eyes large, dark, and keen, his features singularly 
handsome, and his looks penetrating. His hair was 
raven-black, cut short, and removed from the forehead. 

Lord Roos and his companion passed close to 
Jocelyn without appearing to notice him; but they 
halted before Gillian, regarding her with insolent ad- 
miration. Evidently she was the object that had 
brought them forth. The poor damsel was terribly 
confused by their ardent glances and libertine scrutiny, 
and blushed to her very temples. As to Dick Taver- 
ner, he trembled with rage and jealousy, and began to 
repent having brought his treasure into such a danger- 
ous neighborhood. 

The person who seemed to be most struck with 
Gillian's charms was the wearer of the Spanish 
mantle. 

" En verdad !" he exclaimed, " that is the loveliest 



fiece of rusticity I have seen since I came to England, 
thought mine eyes did not deceive me, as to her 
beauty, when I caught sight of her from the Lord 
Chamberlain's gallery." 

" The Conde de Gondomar hath ever an eagle's eye 
for a pretty woman," Lord Roos replied, laughing. 

"The Conde de Gondomar!" mentally ejaculated 
Jocelyn, who had^ overheard what he said. " Why 
this is he to whom the ring must be shown. The 
opportunity must not be lost." 

Accordingly, regardless of the impropriety of the 
proceeding, he uncovered his head, and advancing 
towards the Spaniard said — 

" I believe I have the honor of addressing the Conde 
de Gondomar ?" 

"What means this intrusion, sir?" Lord Roos de- 
manded insolently. " What have you to say to his 
Excellency?" 

" 1 bring him a token, my lord," the young man re- 
plied, exhibiting the ring, given him by the masked 
horseman, to the ambassador. 

" Ha !" exclaimed De Gondomar, glancing at the 
ring, and then regarding Jocelyn steadfastly, " I must 
speak with this young man, my lord." 

" And abandon the damsel ?" demanded Lord Roos. 

" No — no — you must take care of her," De Gondo- 
mar replied in a low tone. "Can you not induce 
Lady Exeter to take her into her service?" 

" I will try," Lord Roos replied. " And see !" he 
added, pointing down the avenue, " the royal party is 
returning, so I can at once ascertain whether her 
ladyship will second your excellency's designs." 

" Do so," said De Gondomar, " and I snail be for 
ever indebted to you. This girl has quite taken my 
fancy, and I must not lose her. And now, sir," he 
added, stepping aside with Jocelyn, "you have 
brought me the token from my assured agent, and I 
understand from it that you are a person upon whom I 
may rely." 

"In all that beseems a gentleman and a man of 



honor and loyalty your excellency may rely on me," 
Jocelyn replied. 

"I shall require nothing inconsistent with those 
principles," the Spanish Ambassador said. "This 
point disposed of, let me know how I can serve yen, 
for I presume you have some request to prefer ?" 

" Your excellency can very materially serve me," 
Jocelyn returned. " I am in danger." 

" I thought as much," De Gondomar observed with 
a smile. " Since you have placed yourself under my 
protection, I will do my best to hold you harmless. 
But who is your enemy 1" 

" I have two deadly enemies, Sir Giles Mompesson 
and Sir Francis Mitchell," Jocelyn rejoined. 

" I know them well — instruments of Buckingham," 
said De Gondomar. "They are indeed dangerous 
enemies." 

"I have another yet more dangerous," returned 
Jocelyn. " I have reason to fear that, by boldness of 
speech I have incurred the enmity of the Marquis of 
Buckingham himself." 

" Ah ! this, indeed, is serious," said De Gondomar. 

" I am threatened with arrest by the Star Chamber," 
pursued Jocelyn ; " so your excellency will perceive 
that my position is fraught with extreme peril. Still 
I persuade myself, if I could obtain a hearing of the 
king, I should be able to set my enemies at defiance 
and obtain my right." 

De Gondomar smiled somewhat scornfully. 

" You will obtain little in that way," he said, " and 
your enemies will crush you effectually. But you 
must explain to me precisely how you are circum- 
stanced, and I will then consider what can be done for 
you. And begin by acquainting me with your name 
and condition, for as yet I am entirely ignorant whom 
I am addressing." 

Upon this Jocelyn succinctly related to the Ambas- 
sador all such particulars of his history as have been 
laid before the reader. De Gondomar listened to him 
with attention, and put some questions to him as he 
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proceeded. And at its close his countenance bright- 
ened. 

'* You are in an awkward dilemma, it must be 
owned, Master Jocelyn Mounchensey,'' he said. " But 
I think I can protect you in spite of them all — in spite 
of Buckingham himself. Luckily, he is not at Theo- 
balds at present — so the coast is clear for action. The 
first blow is half the battle. I must present you to 
the King without delay. And see, his Majesty ap- 
proaches. Stand close behind me, and act as I advise 
you by a sign." _ 



M 1 



CB1PT1X XX. 
KINO JAMES THE FXB8T. 

EANTIME the royal cavalcade came slowly up 

the avenue. It was very numerous, and all the 

more brilliant in appearance, since it comprised nearly 
as many high-born dames as nobles. Amongst the 
distinguished foreigners, who with their attendants 
swelled the party, were the Venetian lieger-ambassador 
Giustiniano, and the Marquis de Tremouille, of the 
family des Ursins, ambassador from France. 

These exalted personages rode close behind the 
king, and one or the other of them was constantly en- 
gaged in conversation with him. Giustiniano had one 
of those dark, grave, handsome countenances familiar- 
ised to us by the portraits of Titian and Tintoretto, 
and even the king's jests failed in making him smile. 
He was apparelled entirely in black velvet, with a 
cloak bordered with the costly fur of the black fox. 
All his followers were similarly attired. The sombre 
Venetian presented a striking contrast to his vivacious 
companion, the gay and graceful De Tremouille, who 
glittered in white satin, embroidered with leaves of 
silver, while the same color and the same ornaments 
were adopted by his retinue. 

No order of precedence was observed by the court 
nobles. Each rode as he listed. Prince Charles was 
absent, and so was the supreme favorite, Buckingham ; 
but their places were supplied by some of the chief 
personages of the realm, including the Earls of Arun- 
del, Pembroke, and Montgomery, the Marquis of 
Hamilton, and the Lords Haddington, Fenton, and 
Doncaster. Intermingled with the nobles, the cour- 
tiers of lesser rank, and the ambassadors' followers, 
were the ladies, most of whom claimed attention from 
personal charms, rich attire, and the grace and skill 
with which they managed their horses. 

Perhaps the most beautiful amongst them was the 
young Countess of Exeter, whose magnificent black 
eyes did great execution. TJie lovely Countess was 
mounted on a fiery Spanish barb, given to her by De 
Gondomar. Forced into a union with a gouty and 
decrepit old husband, the Countess of Exeter might 
have pleaded this circumstance in extenuation of some 
of her follies. It was undoubtedly an argument em- 

Sloyed by her admirers, who, in endeavoring to shake 
er fidelity to her lord, told her it was an infamy that 
she should be sacrificed to such an old dotard as he. 
Whether these arguments prevailed in more cases 
than one we shall not inquire too nicely ; but, if court- 
scandal may be relied on, they did— Buckingham and 
De Gondomar being both reputed to have been her 



The last, however, in the list, and the one who 
appeared to be most passionately enamoured of the 
beautiful Countess, and to receive the largest share of 
her regard, was Lord Roos; and as this culpable 
attachment and its consequences connect themselves 
intimately with our history we have been obliged to 
advert to them thus particularly. Lord Roos was a 
near relative of the Earl of Exeter ; and although .ne 
infirm and gouty old peer had been excessively jealous 
of his lovely young wife on former occasions, when 
she had appeared to trifle with his honor, he seemed 
perfectly easy and unsuspicious now, though there 
was infinitely more cause for distrust. Possibly he 
had too much reliance on Lord Roos's good feelings 
and principles to suspect him. 

Very different was Lady Roos's conduct. This un- 
happy lady, whom we have already mentioned as the 
daughter of Sir Thomas Lake, Secretary of State, had 
the misfortune to be sincerely attached to her hand- 
some but profligate husband, whose neglect and 
frequent irregularities she had pardoned, until the 
utter estrangement, occasioned by his passion for the 
Countess of Exeter, filled her with such trouble, that, 
overpowered at length by anguish, she complained to 
her mother Lady Lake,— an ambitious and imperious 



woman, whose vanity had prompted her to bring 
about this unfortunate match. Expressing the great- 
est indignation at the treatment her daughter had 
experienced, Lady Lake counselled her to resent it, 
undertaking herself to open the eyes of the injured 
Earl of Exeter to his wife's infidelity ; but she was 
dissuaded from her purpose by Sir Thomas Lake. 
Though generally governed by his wife, Sir Thomas 
succeeded in this instance, in over-ruling her design 
of proceeding at once to extremities with the guilty 
pair, recommending that, in the first instance, Lord 
Koos should be strongly remonstrated with by Lady 
Lake and her daughter, when perhaps his fears might 
be aroused, if his sense of duty could not be awak- 
ened. 

This final appeal had not yet been made ; but an in- 
terview had taken place between Lady Roos and her 
husband, at which, with many passionate entreaties, 
she had implored him to shake off the thraldom in 
which he had bound himself, and to return to her, 
when all should be forgiven and forgotten, — but with- 
out effect. 

Thus matters stood at present. 

As we have seen, though the Countess of Exeter 
formed one of the chief ornaments of the hawking 
party, Lord Roos had not joined it ; his absence being 
occasioned by a summons from the Conde de Gondo- 
mar, with some of whose political intrigues he was 
secretly mixed up. Whether the Countess missed 
him or not, we pretend not to say. All we are able 
to declare is, she was in high spirits, and seemed in 
no mood to check the advance of other aspirants to 
her favor. Her beautiful and expressive features 
beamed with constant smiles, and her lustrous black 
eyes seemed to create a flame wherever their beams 
alighted. 

But we must quit this enchantress and her spells, 
and proceed with the description of the royal party. 
In the rear of those on horseback walked the falcon- 
ers, in liveries of green cloth, with bugles hanging 
from the shoulder ; each man having a hawk upon his 
fist, completely 'tired in its hood, bells, varvels, and 
jesses. At the heels of the falconers, and accompa- 
nied by a throng of varlets, in russet jerkins, carrying 
staves, came two packs of hounds, — one used for what 
was termed, in the language of falconry, the Flight at 
the River, — these were all water-spaniels; and the 
other, for the Flight at the Field. Nice music they 
made, in spite of the efforts of the varlets in russet to 
keep them quiet. 

Hawking, in those days, was what shooting is in 
the present ; fowling-pieces being scarcely used, if at 
all. Thus the varieties of the hawk-tribe wuj not 
merely employed in the capture of pheasants, par- 
tridges, grouse, rails, quails, and other game, besides 
water-fowl, but in the chase of hares ; and in all of 
these pursuits the falconers were assisted by dogs. 
Game, of course, could only be killed at particular 
seasons of the year; and wild-geese, wild-ducks, 
woodcocks, and snipes in the winter ; but spring and 
summer pastime was afforded by the crane, the 
bustard, the heron, the rook, and the kite ; while, at 
the same periods, some of the smaller description of 
water-fowl offered excellent sport on lake or nver. 

A striking and picturesque sight that cavalcade 
presented, with its nodding plumes of many colors, 
its glittering silks and velvets, its proud array of horse- 
men, and its still prouder array of lovely women whose 
personal graces and charms baffle description, while 
they invite it. Pleasant were the sounds that accom- 
panied the progress of the train : the jocund laugh, the 
musical voices of women, the jingling of bridles, the 
snorting and trampling of steeds, the having of hounds, 
the shouts of the varlets, and the winding of horns. 

But having, as yet, omitted the principal figure, we 
must hasten to describe him by whom the party was 
headed. The King, then, was mounted on a superb 
milk-white steed, with wide-flowing mane and tail, 
and of the easiest and gentlest pace. Its color was 
set off by its red chanfrein, its nodding crest of red 
feathers, its broad poitrinal with red tassels, and its 
saddle with red housings. Though devoted to the 
chase, as we have shown, James was but an indiffe- 
rent horseman ; and his safety in the saddle was as- 
sured by such high-bolstered bows in front and at the 
back, that it seemed next to impossible he could be 
shaken out of them. Yet, in spite of all these pre- 
cautions, accidents had befallen him. On one occa- 
sion, Sir Symonds D'Ewen relates that he was thrown 
headlong into a pond ; and on another, we learn from 



a different source that he was cast over his horse s 
head into the New River, and narrowly escaped drown- 
ing, his boots alone being visible above the ice cover- 
ing the stream. Moreover, the monarch's attire was 
excessively stiff and cumbrous, and this, added to the 
natural ungainliness of his person, prevented all free- 
dom of movement, especially on horseback. His 
doublet, which, on the present occasion was of green 
velvet, considerably frayed — for he was by no means 
particular about the newness of his apparel — was pad- 
ded and quilted so as to be dagger-proof; and his hose 
were stuffed in the same manner, and preposterously 
large about the hips. Then his ruff was triple-banded, 
and so stiffly starched, that the head wai fixed im- 
movably amidst its plaits. 

Though not handsome, James's features were 
thoughtful and intelligent, with a gleam of cunning 
in the eye, and an expression of sarcasm about the 
mouth, and they contained the type of the peculiar 
physiognomy that distinguished all his unfortunate 
line. His beard was of a yellowish brown, and 
scantily covered his chin, and his thin moustaches 
were of a yet lighter hue. His hair was beginning to 
turn gray, but nis complexion was ruddy and hale, 
proving that, but for his constant ebrietv and indul- 
gence in the pleasures of the table, he might have at- 
tained a good old age— i£ indeed his life were not un- 
fairly abridged. His large eyes were for ever rolling 
about, and his tongue was too big for his mouth, 
causing him to splutter in utterance, besides giving 
him a disagreeable appearance when eating ; while his 
legs were so weak, that he required support in walk- 
ing. Notwithstanding these defects, and his general 
coarseness of manner, James was not without dignity, 
and could, when he chose, assume a right royal air 
and deportment. But these occasions were rare. As 
is well known, his pedantry and his pretensions to 
superior wisdom and discrimination procured him the 
title of the " Scottish Solomon." His general charac- 
ter will be more fully developed as we proceed ; and 
we shall show the perfidy and dissimulation which he 
practised in carrying out his schemes, and tried to 
soften down under the plausible appellation of " King- 
craft." 

James was never seen to greater advantage than on 
occasions like the present. His hearty enjoyment of 
the sport he was engaged in, even with the meanest 
varlets by whom he was attended, and for whom he 
had generally some droll nickname ; his complete aban- 
donment of all etiquette which either he or his master 
of the ceremonies observed elsewhere ; his good-tem- 
pered vanity and boasting about his skill as a woods- 
man — all these things created an impression in his 
favor, which was not diminished in those who were 
not brought much into contact with him in other ways. 
When hunting or hawking, James was nothing more 
than a hearty country gentleman engaged in the like 
sports. 

The cavalcade came leisurely on, for the King pro- 
ceeded no faster than would allow the falconers to 
keep easily up with those on horseback. He was in 
high good humor, and laughed and jested sometimes 
with one ambassador, sometimes with the other, and 
having finished a learned discussion on the manner of 
fleeing a hawk at the river and on the field, as taught 
by the great French authorities, Martin, Malopin, and 
Aime Cassin, with the Marquis de Tremouille, had 
just begun a similar conversation with Giustiniano as 
to the Italian mode of manning, hooding, and reclaim- 
ing a falcon, as practised by Messer Francesco Sfbr- 
zino Vicentino, when he caught sight of the Conde de 
Gondomar, standing where we left him at the side of 
the avenue, on which he came to a sudden halt, and 
the whole cavalcade stopped at the same tune. 

" Salud ! Conde magninco !" exclaimed King James, 
as the Spaniard advanced to make his obeisance to 
him ; " how is it that we find you standing under the 
shade of the tree friendly to the vine — emicUt viiihu 
afou, as Ovid hath it? Is U that yon blooming Chloe, 'he 
continued, leering significantly at Gillian, " hath more 
attraction for you than our court dames! Troth! 
the quean is not ill-favored ; but ye ha' lost a gude 
day's sport, Count, forbve ither losses which we sail 
na particularise. We hae had a noble flight at the 
heron, and anither just as guid after the bustard. 
God's santy ! the run the lang-leggit loon gave us. 
Lady Exeter, on her braw Spanish barb we ken 
whose gift it is— was the only one able to keep with 
us ; ana it was her leddyship s sin peregrine falcon 
that checked the fleeing carle at last. By our fail!* 
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the Countess understands the gentle science weel. 
She cared not to soil her dainty gloves by rewarding 
her hawk with a soppa, as his excellency Giustiniano 
would term it, of the bustard's heart, bluid, and brains. 
But wha hae ye gotten wi' ye ?" he added, for the first 
time noticing Jocelyn. 

" A young gentleman in whom I am much interested, 
and whom I would crave permission to present to your 
Majesty," replied De Gondomar. 

44 Saul of our body, Count, the permission is readily 
granted," replied James, evidently much pleased with 
the young man's appearance. " Ye shall bring him to 
us in the privy-chamber before we gang to supper, and 
moreover ye shall hae full licence to advance what you 
please in his behoof. He is a weel-grown, weel-fa- 
vored laddie, almost as much sae as our ain dear dog 
Steenie ; but we wad say to him, in the words of the 
Roman bard, 

4 O fbrmoae poer, nimium ne erode color! !' 

Gude pairts are better than gude looks ; not that the 
latter are to be undervalued, but baith should exist in 
the same person. We shall soon discover whether the 
young man hath been weel nurtured, and if all corres- 
pond we shall not refuse him the light of our counte- 
nance." 

44 1 tender your Majesty thanks for the favor you 
have conferred upon him," replied De Gondomar. 

44 But ye have not yet tauld us the youth's name, 
Count," said the King. 

44 Your Majesty, I trust, will not think I make a 
mystery where none is needed, if I say that my 
protege claims your gracious permission to preserve, 
for the moment, his incognito," De Gondomar replied. 
44 When I present him, of course his name will be de- 
clared." 

44 Be it as you will, Count," James replied. " We 
ken fu' weel ye hae gude reason for a 1 ye do. Fail 
not in your attendance on us at the time appointed." 

As De Gondomar with a profound obeisance drew 
back, the King put his steed in motion. General at- 
tention having been thus called to Jocelyn, all eyes 
were turned towards him, his appearance and attire 
were criticised, and much speculation ensued as to 
what could be the Spanish Ambassador's motive for 
undertaking the presentation. 

Meanwhile, Lord Roos had taken advantage of the 
brief halt of the hunting party to approach the Countess 
of Exeter, and pointing out Gillian to her, inquired in 
a # low tone, and in a few words, to which, however, 
bis looks imparted significance, whether she would 
take the pretty damsel into her service as tire-woman 
or handmaiden ! The Countess seemed surprised at 
the request, and, after glancing at the Beauty of Tot- 
tenham, was about to refuse it, when Lord Roos 
urged in a whisper — 

44 'Tis for De Gondomar I ask the favor." 

" In that case I readily assent," the Countess re- 
plied. "I will go speak to the damsel at once, if 
you desire it. How pretty she is ! No wonder his 
inflammable Excellency should be smitten by her." 

And detaching her barb, as she spoke, from the 
cavalcade, she moved towards Gillian, accompanied by 
Lord Roos. The pretty damsel was covered with fresh 
confusion at the great lady's approach ; and was, in- 
deed, so greatly alarmed, that she might have taken to 
her heels, if she had been on the ground, and not on 
the -pillion behind her grandsire. 

44 Be not abashed, my pretty maiden," the Countess 
said, in a kind and encouraging tone ; " there is noth- 
ing to be afraid of. Aware that I am in want of a 
damsel like yourself, to tire my hair and attend upon 
me, Lord Roos has drawn my attention to you ; and if 
I may trust to appearances — as I think I may," she 
added, with a very flattering and persuasive smile, '* in 
your case — you are the very person to suit me, provided 
you are willing to enter my service. I am the Countess 
of Exeter." 

44 A Countess !" exclaimed Gillian. " Do you hear 
that, grandsire! The beautiful lady is a countess. 
What an honor it would be to serve her !" 

44 It might be," the old man replied, with hesitation, 
and in a whisper ; M yet I do not exactly like the man- 
ner of it." 

"Don't accept the offer, Gillian. Don't go," said 
Dick Taverner, whose breast was rail of uneasiness. 

44 Your answer, my pretty maiden," the Countess 
said, with a winning smile. 

44 1 am much beholden to you, my lady," Gillian 
replied, " and it will delight me to serve you as you 



propose— that is, if I have my grandsire's consent to 

44 And the good man, I am sure, has your welfare 
too much at neart to withhold it," the Countess re- 
plied. " But follow me to the palace, and we will 
confer further upon the matter. Inquire for the Coun- 
tess of Exeter's apartments." And with another gra- 
cious smile, she rejoined the cavalcade, leaving Lord 
Roos behind. He thanked her with a look for her 
complaisance. 

44 Oh, Gillian, I am sure ill will come of this," Dick 
Taverner exclaimed. 

44 Wherefore should it?" she rejoined, almost beside 
herself with delight at the brilliant prospect suddenly 
opened before her. 44 My fortune is made." 

44 You are right, my pretty damsel, it is," Lord Roos 
remarked. 44 Fail not to do as the Countess has direct- 
ed you, and I will answer for the rest." 

44 You hear what the kind young nobleman says, 
grandsire 1" Gillian whispered in his ear. 4 * You can- 
not doubt his assurance 1" 

44 1 hear it all," old Greenford replied ; " but I know 
not what to think. I suppose we must go to the 
palace." 

44 To be sure we must," Gillian cried ; " 1 will go 
there alone, if you will not go with me." 

Satisfied with what he had heard, Lord Roos moved 
away, nodding approval at Gillian. 

Tne cavalcade, as we have said, was once more in 
motion, but before it had proceeded far, it was again 
most unexpectedly brought to a halt. 

Suddenly stepping from behind a large tree which 
had concealed him from view, a man in military habi- 
liments, with grizzled hair and beard, and an exceed- 
ingly resolute and stern cast of countenance, planted 
himself directly in the monarch's path, and extend- 
ing his hand towards him, exclaimed, in a loud 
voice : — 

44 Stand ! King !" 

44 Who art thou, fellow ! and what wouldst thou 1" 
demanded James, who had checked his horse with such 
suddenness as almost to throw himself out of his high- 
bolstered saddle. 

44 1 have a message to deliver to thee from Heaven," 
replied Hugh Calveley. 

" Aha !" exclaimed James, recovering in some de- 
gree, for he thought he had a madman to deal with. 
4 * What may thy message be 1" 

And willing to gain a character for courage, though 
it was wholly foreign to his nature, he motioned those 
around him to keep back. 

44 Thy message, fellow !" he repeated. 

44 Hear, then, what heaven saith to thee," the Puri- 
tan replied. " Have I not brought thee out of a land 
of famine into a land of plenty 1 Thou oughtest, 
therefore, to have judged my people righteously! 
But thou hast perverted justice, and not relieved tne 
oppressed. Therefore, unless thou repent, I will rend 
thy kingdom from thee, and from thy posterity after 
theo ! Thus saith the Lord, whose messenger I am." 

To be contijw$d in the Nowmber number. 



Lovb. — Do we imagine, when we open some new 
treatise on love, that the author has discovered a fresh 
vein, and mined more deeply than all former adventur- 
ers t Not at all : we know very well that the little 
god has already usurped all beautiful epithets, all soft 
expressions, all bewitching sounds ; and the utmost 
we expect from the skill of the writer is, that he has 
thrown all these together, so as to produce a new 
picture. Love is immortal, and does not grow 
wrinkled because we and our expressions fade. His 
heart is still as joyous and his foot as light as when 
he trod the green knolls of Paradise with Eve. He 
will be young when he sits upon the grave of the 
thousandth generation of our posterity, listening to the 
beating of his own heart, or sporting with his butterfly 
consort, as childishly as if he were no older than the 
daisy under his foot. His empire is a theme of which 
the tongue never grows weary, or utters all that seems 
to come quivering and gasping to the lips for utter- 
ance. We think, more than we ever spoke, of love ; 
and if we have a curiosity when we first touch some 
erotic volume, it is to see whether the author has em- 
bodied our unutterable feelings, or divulged what we 
have never dared. 



Rash anger is heart murder. 



The Transplanted Bote. 

In a beautiful recess, formed by the interwreathed 
branches of a thick wood, there once bloomed together 
a company of flowers. Although they were of several 
kinds, they lived in great friendship with each other* 
and, as they had burst forth in their sylvan retreat, in 
the spring, they were promised by the aged trees 
around a long and most happy existence. Nothing 
could be more delightful than the summer days and 
nights which they spent in each other's society. There 
was no envy, no jealousy, no pride— -those dreadful 
plagues of the fair flowers of the human race — and 
they were luckily ignorant of any degrading luxury 
and wasting dissipation to sap their strength, steal the 
fine hues from their fresh and tender leaves, or to bend 
them out of their exquisite ease and graceful simpli- 
city which they inherit from nature. The loveliest 
belle, while she envied their wonderful beauty, might 
have more justly envied their quiet repose and cheer- 
fulness. The breeze came to them with an equal love, 
and stirred them gently ; the dew fell silently from 
heaven, and freshened their opening bloom ; the sun 
kissed them, and ripened every charming feature, and 
the golden bee hummed around them in the mellow 
afternoons ; and when the rain and storm arose they 
remained sheltered by the strong arm of a giant vine, 
which they had long cheered with their radiant 
glances, and which, in return, bent over and guarded 
them to the full extent of his power. 

There is a glory about flowers which always touches 
me. They are types of girlish innocence. Every one 
who looks at them feels that, if they have any con- 
sciousness, they must be happy. They bear upon 
them such an unequivocal impress of supernatural 
care and love. They are so clearly nature's pride — 
her favorites : the freshest — the most perfect of her 
creations. Who that knows the world — its dark and 
awful tempests — its gloomy calms — its fierceness — its 
hatreds — its anguish— its disease — who would not be 
a flower — ignorant of things, to open and breathe a 
grateful joy under the glory of a summer sky 1 

One day there came a lord, and he paused as he 
gazed on them. He admired all, but most he ad- 
mired a tall and superb rose that spread out its half- 
uncurling leaves with a simple feeling of delight. 

44 1 will have that flower," he said, " for myself. It 
shall be forthwith transplanted. It will be the surprise 
and delight of the great and lovely. It will excel 
every other." 

And so he went away for his gardener. 

The tall rose had listened with new feelings. 
Strange thoughts of tumultuous pleasures thronged 
upon ner. She nodded her beauteous head, and re- 
joiced. 

44 Dear rose," said a little blue violet that peeped 
out beneath, " you had better be where you are, in my 
mind. I never heard of any good coming from trans- 
planting such tender creatures as you from their na- 
tural homes." 

44 Saucy and dull violet," replied the queen of all the 
flowers, 44 thou mayest remain, but I am inspired with a 
new existence. I wonder that I never before knew 
what it was to be admired, or how much I excelled all 
of you. It is a delicious sensation — I am the happiest 
of all flowers." 

She was interrupted by the gardener, who dug away 
the earth around her, ana carried her to the palace of 
his master. 

For a few hours she was intoxicated with delight. 
Everybody praised her. She wondered that she had 
been so long ignorant of her merits, and how gratify- 
ing it is to be praised ; but in a little time she was 
neglected — her color faded — her fresh leaves grew dry 
and withered— she hung her head — all her charms dis- 
appeared. The lord took her and cast her into the 
road, and, as she was leaving her brief residence, she 
met the gardener with another rose all dripping with 
dew, and blushing with pleasure. 

44 Alas !" she said, as she was dying, 4< alas for my 
sweet and simple home. May all lovely flowers take 
warning by me, and shrink from the hand that would 
drag them from their happy seclusion to exhibit their 
beauties in the glare of public notice, and leave them, 
like me, afterwards to perish unnoticed." 

This is a fable, and contains a lesson which many a 
village maiden may read both to her profit and preser- 
vation. Digitized by r 
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A BLACEHEEEY PKMCC IV OHIO. 

BT CHAMELEON. 

UT>AIN! Pooh, pooh, nonsense! Who talks 
-"* of rain 1" said my uncle, in a loud, sharp voice. 

At these ominous words— ominous because my uncle, 
though one of the most sensible old gentlemen in the 
world, is more sanguine than weather-wise, and has, 
moreover, just the slightest possible vein of obstinacy 
in his nature, which, added to his unbounded benevo- 
lence, always prompts him to take the weaker side, 
especially if that side leans towards the sunshine — 
at these words I left the flower jars which I had been 
dusting and re-arranging on the mantelpiece, and, 
feather broom in hand, came to the hall door to listen. 

My uncle, with a basket of freshly gathered peas 
and lettuce on his arm, from beneath which peeped 
out large bunches of tempting red currants, stood on 
the steps of the piazza, his old straw hat slightly on 
one side, and gazed perseveringly up at that quarter of 
the heavens where the sun ought to have been seen. 
My aunt in her neat morning gown and quiet cap, 
appeared just within the dining-room door, looking 
anxiously in the same direction. Cousin Oliver, a 
tall, slender youth of fourteen, apparently just returned 
from a sporting expedition, with his gun over his 
shoulder, and old Blinky, (what could have induced 
him to give his dog such a name ?) seated gravely 
beside him, leaned against the railings, a scornful 
smile just curling his lip : and demure little Maggie, 
with her friend Clara, sat on the door step, and looked 
as though life and death hung on the chances of the 
weather. 

But the most conspicuous person of the group was 
our friend Mr. Appleton, a tall, rather handsome, 
light-haired young man, who " read medicine" in my 
uncle's office, and had been for the last few months a 
member of our household ; he stood on the garden 
walk, arrayed in unusual splendor— his hat, his coat, 
his boots, his curling hair, were of the shiniest 
description, his pants, and vest fruitless, and his kid 
gloves emitted a delicate odour of musk. It was evi- 
dent that he was prepared for something uncommon ; 
our friend had not taken the trouble to decorate him- 
self at this early hour of the morning for nothing. 

But his face by no means accorded with his holiday 
garments ; it looked positively rueful as he examined 
the sky, and uttered sundry deprecations on the 
weather that had called forth the indignant response 
of my uncle. ' 

" But, Dr. Bell, look at the clouds, there is not a 
streak of blue sky to be seen, and the wind is from 
the rainy quarter." 

" Don't croak, Dick Appleton, I tell you it won't 
rain," repeated my uncle more firmly than ever. 
" What do you think, Sarah t" he added, turning to my 
aunt — for my uncle, like a sensible man as he is, 
always consults his wife, and she, who loves that 
every one should be happy and have their own way, 
generally agrees with him, so they jog through 
life in the easiest manner imaginable. 

But this time my aunt demurred. "Really my 
dear," she said, shaking her head dubiously, " I must 
say that the weather looks rather uncertain. I feel 
anxious about the pic-nic ; it is no trifle to be caught 
in a storm, several miles from home." 

And, indeed, much as I longed to hope, I could not 
help agreeing with my aunt, that the prospect was 
certainly gloomy. The clouds swept heavily over the 
sky, and a rainy mist shut in the landscape, only 
leaving to view the nearer beds of currants and 
raspberries, and the honeysuckle climbing up the 
pillars of the piazza, all of which were drenched with 



last night's dew. It looked as like a rainy day as pos- 
sible. 

" I wish I could think it was going to clear up," 
said Richard Appleton, sighing, as he looked at his 
exquisite boots. 

" I tell you it is going to be a fine day," broke in 
Oliver, in a solemn and dictatorial voice, as though he 
had just been paying a confidential visit to the clerk 
of the weather's office, and was deep in its mysteries. 
" I'll bet yon five dollars, Appleton, that in an hour's 
time the sun will be shining. What a granny !" he 
added in a low voice, " he's afraid of soiling his new 
gloves. I wish the rain would come and give him a 
good ducking." 

" And where, oh Daniel, wisest of men ! didst thou 
gain thine exceeding great wisdom 1" exclaimed a 
mock heroic voice from above. At this we all looked 
up, and saw from an upper window a glimmer of white 
shirt sleeves, and still whiter teeth, contrasting with a 
dark face, and a mop of the wildest, roughest, black 
hair. It was cousin Fred, who in this striking disha- 
bille leaned on his window sill, and leisurely surveyed 
the whole party below. 

Oliver answered this adjuration, only by an indig- 
nant " Pshaw," and disappeared with his dog and gun 
into the back entry — sacred to the goddess of neatness 
and cleanliness — giving notice, by a persevering sound 
of brushing that he was amending his toilette. 

" Let the boy alone, Fred !" ejaculated my uncle. 
" He's right. It won't rain, or if it does," he added 
with a start, as three large drops shot down on the tip 
of his nose, the wind will soon veer round. All right 
boys 1" 

"Well," said my aunt, cheerfully, "suppose we 
take breakfast, and after that things may look brighter. 
Come, Mr. Appleton ! come, girls !" 

" True, true," responded my uncle, who had been 
taken rather aback by the drops of rain that still con- 
tinued to sprinkle. " Come Dick ; things always look 
gloomy on an empty stomach," and he followed my 
aunt into the breakfast room. 

That breakfast table in the comfortable old fashioned 
parlor was as pleasant a sight as you could easily find 
on a summer rooming. Everything so clean and 
neat and plentiful ! Maggie's flowers blooming on 
pretty stands in the windows, and Maggie's birds (for 
my little cousin was decidedly a person of taste,) 
twittering and keeping up a perfect stream of song in 
their gilded cages ! My aunt presiding over the 
fragrant coffee, and my uncle carving a delicate ham, 
his face beaming with kindness and quiet mirth ! 

The two young girls ate berries and milk, and 
talked and laughed gaily. Oliver, who had lately, for 
some unaccountable reason, taken an abstemious fit, 
discussed a cracker and a tumbler of water, to the 
great discomfiture of my uncle, and by no means to 
the satisfaction of Blinky, who considered the rem- 
nants of his master's plate as his perquisite, and being 
indisposed to turn Grahamite, would have fared badly 
of late, if I had not privately indulged him with a bone 
now and then in the wood-shed. 

When the meal was about half finished, a turbulent 
" hurrah " was heard on the stairs, and cousin Fred, 
whose usual practice it was to sleep half-an-hour too 
late, came flying down to breakfast in a prodigious 
hurry, his coat hanging on one arm, and his cravat in 
his hand instead of on his neck. 

" Make haste, girls," he exclaimed joyfully. " The sun 
begins to shine out. Daniel, old boy ! you were right 
for once in your life " 

The wild youth finished by cutting two or three 
capers about the room, to the infinite delight of the 



two little girls, and of Lissette, our quiet German 
maiden, who was busy, under my superintendence, in 
arranging sandwiches, dec, in a large basket, and 
who, though she could not comprehend a word spoken, 
enjoyed heartily all Fred's grimaces. 

" My dear Fred !" gently remonstrated his mother, at 
this savage intrusion on the proprieties of her break- 
fast table. 

" Forgive me this once, dear mother," replied Fred, 
making a summary toilette at the mirror, and then 
seating himself at his father's side, prepared to do 
ample justice to all the good things before him. 

" I say, cousin Mary," he added, eying my prepara- 
tions with evident gusto, " pile in the eatables, that's 
a good coz ! And pray, give us something besides cake, 
one gets so surfeited with sweets at a pic-nic. I don't 
think (with a sly glance at his father) that a bottle or 
two of wine would come amiss." 

"Wine ! don't mention such a thing," said the Dr. 
gruffly, " your are crazy enough without putting that 
fire into your veins, Fred." 

My cousin, who knew well that opposition to wine 
and spirits was one of my uncle's strong points, and 
that his mother only introduced a bottle now and then 
into the house for medicinal purposes (including of 
course, pudding sauce and other anti-dyspeptics) 
screwed his face down to a look of profound gravity 
and said, "then, mother, if you please, I'll take 
another cup of coffee instead." 

"Why, my dear," said my aunt, looking with a per- 
plexed air into the coffee-pot, "I don't understand 
how it is that we are so short of coffee this morning. 
Really if I keep a cup for Mr. Appleton——" 

" Where is Appleton ?" interrupted my uncle, look- 
ing suddenly up. " Why doesn't he come to break- 
fest!" 

Every one looked at every one else lor an answer, 
but no answer seemed forthcoming. 

" Out with it, Oliver !" said Fred, who detected a 
suppressed smirk on his brother's face. "What's in 
the wind now 1" 

"Why," burst out Oliver, contemptuously, "would 
you believe it, the silly youth has hired a frightful old 
Du g&y> *°A tne meanest looking horse I ever saw, and 
set off about half an hour ago. I suppose our old 
barouche isn't good enough for him and his new 
kids, but I reckon he'll pay for it before the day is 
over." 

" What can make him in such haste t" asked Mrs. 
Bell. 

" I guess," said Maggie, innocently, he's gone to 
invite Lucy Shaw to ride to the farm with him. 

At this, Fred's face became black as a thunder 
cloud, for the fact was, that my cousin had set his 
heart on driving my pretty friend Lucy himself to the 
pic-nic, in the Dr.'s new buggy, and had last night 
pathetically entreated me to waken him very early in 
the morning ; a friendly office which I had duly bat 
vainly performed, for my thoughtless cousin had sat 
up half the night in his room, reading aloud, with 
great fervor, passages from his favorite " Prometheas 
Unbound," and behold ! when the morning dawned he 
was in a profound slumber, from which no human 
voice could rouse him. 

Lazy cousin Fred! Is it all in vain that I have 
read you so many lectures on punctuality and fore- 
thought 1 I much fear that with all your fine quali- 
ties you will be "just too late " through life. 

But Fred was by no means inclined to confess him- 
self conquered. He soon recovered his cheerfulness, 
and turned the tables adroitly on his brother by 
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" Poor Oliver ! no wonder you were out of sorts 
this morning. Appleton has cruelly cut yon out." 

Oliver, with an indignant blush protested against 
taking the least interest in Miss Lucy. 

44 Fred ! Fred ! exclaimed my uncle, pray don't put 
such folly into that child's head," (another indignant 
grunt of disapproval from poor Oliver,) " but this is 
bad, very bad," he continued, shaking his head 
gravely. "To go courting without any breakfast. 
Depend upon it no good will come of it." 

"He isn't quite so soft as all that, father," said 
Oliver. " Appleton knows how to take care of him- 
self. I saw him in the kitchen just now putting Into 
the ham and coffee extensively." 

"That accounts for it!" exclaimed the Dr., looking 
at the ham bone. " Do you know, my dear Sarah, I 
could not imagine what had become of the choicest 
slices of the ham. I began to think that our Dutch 
girls must have surprising appetites. Well, well, I 
am very glad Dick has looked after himself." 

" Good," said Fred, laughing. " Mother, I suppose 
that now I may have another cup of coffee, and do 
give Oliver one to console him. Poor Oliver ! I really 
feel for him." 

"Just too late, cousin Fred," whispered I, as I 
passed out of the breakfast room. 

" Most haste, worst speed, dear cor," retorted he, 
sipping the last drops of his coffee cosily. '* Have a 
tittle patience, and we will see who comes out victor." 

Hurrah folks ! now for the blackberries ! 

As the clock in Dr. Bell's study struck eight that 
morning, the clouds, driven by a fresh warm wind, had 
scattered to the northward, and the sun shone out in a 

clear sky. All 6 rejoiced, for all B— was 

going to join the pic-nic, and it was universally agreed 
that the rain could not possibly have penetrated the 
woods, and would improve the roads by laying the 
dust. 

At precisely a quarter before nine a long string of 
vehicles might have been seen occupying the road in 
front of the Doctor's mansion. There was Bill Jarvis, 
our young lawyer, driving a strange lady in gorgeous 
trimmings of a bright orange color. Who could she 
be 1 A New Yorker on a visit West. All eyes were 
intently fixed on her— for a New Yorker is considered 
with us as being of necessity one of the Upper Ten. 
Happy Bill ! to be able to appropriate to himself so 

much magnificence ! Then there were* the S s and 

F « in their family carriages, and Miss Boulder — 

who, though neither very young, very pretty, nor very 
rich, was a universal favorite — driving her little sister 
Letty in their Harrison, with a posse of young school 
girls, in short dresses, pants, and sun-bonnets— full of 
fun and frolic. 

But the pride of the party was a curious vehicle of 
a nondescript kind, which Fred immediately christened 
the menagerie. It was a long wooden cart, of a bright 
blue color, placed upon wheels and springs that had 
once belonged to a conveyance of a far more aristocra- 
tic description, the whole surmounted, for purposes of 
■hade, by an extempore tent of coarse canvass, that 
greatly heightened its artistic effect. Into this extra- 
ordinary, but commodious caravan, all the wilder and 

more exuberant spirits of B had collected, headed 

by Mr. Chirp and Mr. Bird, two dapper little men, pro- 
prietors of extensive voices, and supposed to possess 
uncommon musical genius. 

Cousin Fred was destined to pay dear to-day for his 
habits of procrastination. The Doctor had been nego- 
tiating for a new carriage, and, being much occupied, 
had only two days ago appointed Fred his agent to 



conclude the bargain ; but my cousin, with his usual 
carelessness, and sure, moreover, of his father's new 
buggy and the fair Lucy for a companion, had post- 
poned the whole matter until the last moment, and to- 
day there was no carriage forthcoming. Jim, our 
colored man, had been busy all the morning scouring 
and beautifying our ancient barouche. But, alas ! it 
was no go ! The old thing had decidedly seen its best 
days, and cut but a sorry figure. To add to the chap- 
ter of misfortunes, our horse had lamed his foot last 
night, and we were compelled to borrow old Bess — a 
poor, forlorn creature, with one eye, the property of a 
Dutchman living near — who had for some weeks past 
been recreating herself by gambolling with her young 
colt in a large pasture-ground on the other side of the 
road. 

Cousin Fred's vanity was sorely wounded, his mood 
by no means of the pleasantest, and his amiability was 
not increased by the sight of Richard Appleton in the 
new buggy, his handsome face radiant with delignt, 
and our pretty friend Lucy seated by his side, looking 
charming, as she greeted us with a bright "good 
morning !" 

" Come on, Jim ! How long you are !" he cried, 
impatiently, as the poor fellow meekly led old Bess to 
the front of the house. " Oliver, for heaven's sake, 
shut that gate, and don't let the colt out." Oliver 
hastily ran to the gate that led to the pasture, just in 
time to prevent the egress of young Bess, who pleaded 
hard to be allowed to accompany her beloved parent. 
" Now come, Maggie ! Clara ! there's no time to be 
lost. How slow you girls are ! Out of the way, 
Blinky !" he added, impatiently, to the dog, who was 
running round and round, pushing his nose every- 
where, and speculating sagely on matters and things. 

Blinky, who took this as encouragement, became 
more demonstrative ; he sprang up on Fred, and when 
repulsed, darted at Bess's legs, and whirled round and 
round in so wild a manner, that the poor beast, though 
the gentlest creature in the world, began to back vio- 
lently. 

"Will no one call the dog off!" shouted Fred, in 
hopeless distraction. 

"Here, Blinky! Blinky! Blinky!" called Doctor 
and Mrs. Bell in bass and treble concert from the front 
door ; but Blinky heeded them not. 

The matter was growing desperate. Bess plunged 
and kicked, and could hardly be kept in bounds by 
Jim, who held her by the head. Maggie and Clara 
screamed and entreated to be taken out. Fred mut- 
tered something very tike a curse, and vigorously ap- 
plied his whip to Blinky, who careered round the 
barouche as if he enjoyed the confusion. 

Oliver began to whistle. At this the dog sprang 
towards his master, but hesitatingly, as if entreating 
leave to go, and when near him, evaded his grasp, and 
again retreated towards the barouche. 

"Come here, sir!" shouted Oliver angrily, and 
stooping down to seize him with one hand, slip went 
the gate. Young Bess, who had not ceased to pro- 
trude her nose through the aperture, seised the chance, 
darted out, and, rushing towards her mother, the af- 
fectionate pair rubbed noses, and whinnied after the 
most approved manner among horses. 

At this demonstration, a shout of irrepressible 
laughter rang along the whole tine of carriages, every 
individual in which, having nothing better to do, had 
for the last few minutes been watching our proceedings 
with intense interest. 

"This is really too domestic," exclaimed Fred, 
his white teeth glistening in spite of his mortifica- 
tion, at the absurdity of the whole affair. " We are 



rather more of a family party than is exactly agreeable, 
at any rate, but to have this colt and Blinky added— 
why, we shall be the laughing stock of the neighbor- 
hood!" 

He sprang from the barouche, throwing me the 
reins. Jim let go the horse's head, and followed. Dr. 
Bell emerged from the garden, Oliver left his useless 
post at the gate, and the whole family, with the excited 
Blinky at their heels, rushed upon the unoffending 
colt, and finally, after various doublings to and fro, suc- 
ceeded in capturing and fastening the creature up 
securely. Our success was greeted with a round of 
applause, and the remorseless menagerie, heedless of 
Fred's wounded feelings, on his return, struck up " See, 
the Conquering Hero comes !" 

" This is outrageous," exclaimed Fred, springing 
into the carriage. " Pray, let us start at once. Which 
way, Mr. S— 1" he shouted, to the leader of the 
train. 

"What says Oliver?" was the response. "He 
knows where the berries are finest." 

" To Miller's Farm," replied Oliver, in a tone of im- 
portance, as he mounted his little pony and prepared 
to start at a brisk trot. 

" To Miller's Farm ! why that's a mile beyond the 
camp-ground. Surely there are blackberry patches 
nearer than that." 

" Go where you please," shouted Oliver from the 
distance ; " I shall go to the Farm— the blackberries 
are prodigious, and there is a good spring of water." 

That settled the question — a spring of water is not 
so easily met with. We proceeded towards the farm. 

And now we hoped to get a little quiet, but some 
freak had taken possession of our usually peaceful 
Maggie. She could not sit still a moment, but kept 
fidgetting up and down. 

"What xm the matter, Maggie 1" • said Clara, re- 
proachfully. " You will certainly push me out of the 
carriage." 

" I can't put my feet down," cried poor Maggie, 
" this thing is so in my way." 

I looked down in horror, fearing lest the thing thus 
trampled under foot must be my carefully packed pro- 
vision basket. Woe to the eatables if it were ; but, to 
my astonishment, I discovered my new side-saddle 
pushed away under the seat, the pummel protruding in 
Maggie's way. 

" Who under the sun — ," I began, indignantly, 
but the comical expression of Fred's countenance 
stopped me. 

" Never mind, cousin Mary," said he, demurely. 
" I'll take good care of it, and put it safely out of 
Maggie's way. It was very careless in Jim to leave it 
here." 

" How now, Fred !" whispered I, laughing. 

" My well beloved and trusty cousin," returned he, 
" it is as well to have two strings to one's bow, you 
know." 

" Beware of having too many irons in the fire," re- 
torted I ; "and oh, Fred ! incorrigibly lazy Fred ! be- 
ware of being just too late !" 

"Better late than never," replied he, gaily— for 
Fred and I were wont to pelt each other with proverbs, 
like two children snow-balling — "remember, cousin 
Mary, < All's well that ends well.' " 

All lovers of fine blackberries must certainly visit 
Miller's Farm. The woods follow for some miles the 
windings of a little creek, and within a few rods of the 
white farm-house which stands so prettily on a rising 
ground, in the midst of its large garden and corn- 
fields, lies an immense blackberry patch, extending 
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over the fide of the hill that fronts the farm, and even 
running for some distance into the valley. 

The carriages were drawn up under the shade of a 
grove of beech and maple, the horses turned loose to 
regale themselves at pleasure, and the merry party, 
with cans, pails, baskets, etc., set to work with seal, 
stripping the hushes to fill the various utensils, and 
carry them home as trophies of their success. The 
menagerie in particular developed a spirit of active 
enthusiasm, and determined that, by their united ef- 
forts, they would fill at least an ordinary sized flour 
barrel ! They even planned on the spot a grand, united 
blackberry jam boiling, to come off the next even- 
ing at Mrs. Bird's. I noticed, however, that Mr. 
Chirp, though with a large pail on his arm, and making 
great pretense of filling it, applied himself more assi- 
duously to immediate consumption, the ripe fruit disap- 
pearing before him like leaves of a tree before an army 
of locusts. He wss a small, thin, pale man, with dark 
hair, a soft voice, and an unlimited power of absorp- 
tion. Fred, with his free, careless, generous spirit, 
ever ready to share his last cent with his companions, 
held him in utter contempt, and in defiance of the 
generally expressed opinion that Mr. Chirp was a very 
amiable man, declared that he was thoroughly selfish 
—certain it is that he knew under all circumstances 
how to take care of number one, and so adroitly that it 
was seldom offensive to his companions ; they laughed 
at him for his little weaknesses, and liked him in spite 
of them. 

But I had not much time to notice my companions. 
Unwarily I had promised my good aunt to fill her 
largest sixed tin water-pail, and bring back for home 
uses. I had relied on the aid of my cousins, but it ap- 
pears I had reckoned without my. host. 

Oliver lazily declined assisting, hut sat under the 
trees alternately tesiing Blinky, and laughing at the 
blackberry gatherers as they scrambled in and out of 
the bushes. Maggie and Clara were in the midst of 
the troop of school girls, enjoying the present so 
thoroughly, that I had not the heart to disturb them ; 
and Fred — what could have become of cousin Fred I 
only a few moments ago he seemed to have contented- 
ly abandoned Lucy to the tender mercy of Mr. Apple- 
ton, and by a variety of jokes was exciting peals of 
merriment from the laughter-loving caravan — but now 
he had suddenly disappeared, not a trace of him left, 
and, Ogre-like, he must have swallowed up friend 
Lucy also, for she was gone— while Richard, with an 
expression of resigned martyrdom, was playing the 
agreeable to the lady in the orange ribbons. 

I had wandered a little further than the rest of the 
party, when I heard a crashing among the bushes be- 
low, and Fred's voice saying — 

" This way, Mbs Lucy. I will show you some re- 
markably fine berries, and they seem to be of a new 
kind. I don't know but what they are mulberries !" 

" Mulberries !" exclaimed Lucy, her cheerful laugh 
ringing out like the song of a bird. " Mulberries 
growing on blackberry bushes ! You are quite a con- 
noisseur in fruit, Mr. Bell ; but they are fine ; pray hold 
down that branch for me. Oh, these thorns ! 
how my fingers are pricked and stained.*' 

" Poor things !" cried Fred, in a sympathizing tone 
of voice, " but that beautiful hand looks all the whiter 
for the purple-tipped fingers." 

"Mr. Bell! for shame! Let go, sir!" exclaimed 
Lucy. 

What the shame was I could not exactly see, but I 
gave a pretty shrewd guess, for (let me whisper it in 
confidence, reader) I heard a very suspicious sound, as 
though my cousin was actually bestowing a kiss on 



the imprisoned hand. To be sure, I may have been mis- 
taken, but to this day the question remains unsettled ; 
for a sound of footsteps was heard from above, and 
the duet between the two unseen performers suddenly 
ceased. 

" Oh, oh ! cousin Fred !" said I, " methinks you are 
trying to gather love-apples rather than blackberries. I 
hope your search may not prove quite unsatisfactory." 
" Blackberries !" said Mr. Chirp, coming up to me, 
and speaking in his very mildest voice— he had just 
caught my last words — " yes, I agree with you, that 
blackberries are rather unsatisfactory as an article of 
diet. Do you not think it is about time to lunch, Miss 
Mary!" 

" You ought to know about the blackberries, for you 
have tested them well, Mr. Chirp," said I, laughing, 
as I glanced at his blue lips ; but I think you are 
right. Suppose we prepare our table." 

Miss Boulder, who was always on hand at the pro- 
per moment, had found a pleasant open space, shaded 
by a venerable tree, having besides a long fallen log, 
that would serve as an excellent seat. Here we ar- 
ranged our lunch. Mr. Chirp, who is really a most 
handy and pleasant little man, fetching and carrying 
with the greatest good will. 

One by one the bush-rangers flocked in, looking hot 
and tired. Truly, they were a sorry spectacle ! 
Blackberry pic-nice are by no means improvers of per- 
sonal appearance. The menagerie especially, had evi- 
dently been engaged in a sore conflict with the bram- 
bles, and had not come off victorious. Torn dresses, 
scratched hands, and dishevelled hair — you would have 
taken then for a troop from the beggar's opera. Some 
of the gentlemen were rather ashamed of their condi- 
tion ; but Lucy, who could not but look pretty under 
any guise, and whose brown curling hair only showed 
to more advantage when it was slightly disordered, 
took the matter very philosophically, and observed 
that, as they were all comrades in misfortune, the best 
way was to laugh at each other all round, and then 
settle down comfortably to lunch. 

And now another question came up : Where was 
the water 1 Alas ! poor Oliver ! He was destined to 
serve as a mark for many a shot that day. It proved 
that the boasted spring was not to be found. When 
he had last visited the place it was just at the rainy 
season, and the floods had filled the brooks ; but now 
there was no trace of it left, except the muddy wind- 
ing hollow through which it had run. The hot sun 
and the light limestone soil make water as rare in 
Ohio during midsummer as roses at Christmas. What 
was to be done 1 Every one grew intensely thirsty as 
soon as it was known that no water was forthcoming. 
Fred improved the opportunity by cracking innumer- 
able jokes at the expense of his unlucky brother ; and 
the other members of the party were not slow to fol- 
low his example, thereby mortifying Oliver's dignity 
to such a degree that he suddenly disappeared, and did 
not again show his face for the space of a quarter of 
an hour. 

Meanwhile, Lucy threw aside her bonnet, and sat 
down on the trunk of an old tree. Mr. Appleton, ever 
on the watch, placed himself beside her, and ea 
vored to improve the time by a number of little atten- 
tions. Every one whispered, "What a handsome 
couple Dick Appleton and Lucy Shaw are!" No one 
thought of Fred, who, stretched out at ease behind 
her, joked and laughed with Maggie and Clara, and 
appeared not to trouble himself with anything further. 
I felt provoked with cousin Fred that he should allow 
himself to be cut out ; for, to tell the truth, I heartily 
wished him success, as Lucy was a great favorite. 



I wish I could describe my friend Lucy, but I fear 
words would not do her justice. She is neither as 

pretty, as lively, nor as rich as Annie S , the belle 

of B . She has not the art of dress, the style of 

manner, or even the charm of novelty that distinguish 
the owner of the orange ribbons ; yet Lucy, without 
effort, has more lovers than either of them. Let me 
try to picture her as she sits under the maple. A 
slender, child-like figure, with a simple grace in every 
movement. A pale, fair, oval face, smiling blue eyes, 
and hair of a quiet brown, overshadowing her face, in 
natural curls ; but the chief attraction is something alto- 
gether indescribable — an expression of bright serenity 
that inspires you with confidence, for it gives assurance 
ofa pure, self-sufficing nature. Lucy is perfectly gentle 
and sweet in voice and manner, yet independent in ac- 
tion beyond most people. A spirit that is calm, un- 
clouded, and self-centred, always becomes a magnet to 
attract others. This was the charm that so strongly 
influenced the nervous and sensitive Dick Appleton 
and my lively and mercurial cousin. 

But the water ! — what was to be done without water ? 
" Suppose we all go in quest of some," said Lucy. 
" We are terribly thirsty." 

" Do none of the gentlemen volunteer, to save the 
ladies that trouble 1" suggested Mr. Chirp, but without 
moving himself. 

I looked at Fred. Here was a chance to show his 
devotion ; but alas ! he was in no haste to avail himself 
of it. 

" Do you want water, Miss Shaw!" asked Mr. Ap- 
pleton. " We must certainly obtain some for yon. 
Come, Chirp, let us go on an exploring expedition.*' 

" Always too late, cousin Fred," exclaimed 1, in an 
indignant aside. " You really do not deserve my good 
wishes." 

" Take it coolly, cousin Mary," he whispered, gaily ; 
"your tactics are not half so good as mine. The wa- 
ter will be here soon, and meanwhile, I can make a 
better move !" — and he quietly ensconced himself in 
the seat Richard had vacated, observing laughingly — 
*• It's an ill wind that blows nobody any good !" 

" Oh dear !" exclaimed Maggie, earnestly, " I wish 
we could have an adventure ; something strange and 
startling ; would it not be charming, Clara 1" 

" See there," cried Fred. " Here comes an adven- 
ture!" 

" Where, where !" exclaimed Clara, quite excited. 
" There ! Do you not see a tall knight with a silver 
shield gleaming through the trees." 

" It is only Oliver," said Maggie, in a disappointed 
tone, and the next moment Oliver appeared, panting 
with haste ; the perspiration standing on his forehead, 
and carrying two tin pails of bright sparkling water. 

" Well done, Oliver ! Never was water more wel- 
come." 

" Was I not right, cos," whispered Fred. " Most 
haste worst speed," you know. This was my 
cousin's favorite proverb, with which he fortified him- 
self in all his laxy moods. I was too thirsty to pay 



But Fred's spirits were unbounded. "My dear 
Oliver," he exclaimed, "you are a most excellent 
fellow. I always cherished a fraternal affection for 
you, but now my admiration is unmitigated. Permit 
me to drink your health, in this crystal beverage !" 

" I can tell you I did not get it for you, lasyboncs," 
said Oliver, gruffly, for he was hot and tired ; and my 
young cousin, though a very well disposed person, is 
passing through that critical phase of life, when it is 
considered a part of manly dignity to insult everybody 
and despise everything. 
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" You perceive/' observed Fred, turning to Lucy, in 
a voice of aggravating smoothness, " that my brother's 
language is remarkably refined and polished : in fact 
he has just returned from making the tour of Europe, 
and lately partook of the gaieties of the Court of St. 
James, which will account for his courtly manners." 

" This is too bad, Mr. Frederick," said Miss Boul- 
der kindly, " you hurt your brother's feelings. Come 
Oliver ! sit down by me, and let us have a little talk 
together." 

Now, Miss Boulder was the only specimen of 
womanhood towards whom Oliver experienced any 
feeling but that of contempt or aversion. I must 
except the golden-haired Clara, who was his special 
admiration, and of whom he had remarked to me in a 
moment of confidence, that she had the prettiest hair 
he ever saw, and that she was not half as silly as most 
girls. But Miss Boulder, unlike his brother and 
friends generally, bore with his roughness, and always 
treated him with respect and consideration, and she 
had completely won his heart. Accordingly, he 
screwed up his face into a bashful but gratified smile, 
and took his place by .his friend's side. 

At this moment Mr. Chirp and Richard Appleton, 
having espied Oliver in the distance with his water 
pails, returned, looking tired and annoyed at having 
taken a fool's errand. The former, remarking " that 
the company ought to thank him for his good inten- 
tions," set to work assiduously to cool and refresh 
himself with a basket of blackberries that stood on the 
table untouched. 

" My dear friend,'* whispered Miss Boulder to me, 
pray put that fruit out of Mr. Chirp's way, he will 
certainly make himself sick." Oliver seized a moment 
while the little man was in the midst of a flourishing 
speech to Miss S., and adroitly hid the basket under 
my shawl. • 

Having finished his sentence, Mr. Chirp returned to 
the charge, but lo ! the blackberries had disappeared. 
He glanced with a regretful eye round the table, but 
not seeing them, continued his conversation without 
comment. 

Mr. Appleton was not so philosophical. He looked 
daggers at Fred, when he saw his place next Lucy 
occupied, and seemed half inclined to challenge him 
on the spot. Fred's spirits rose surprisingly thereat. 
He was more witty than ever, served out excellent 
jokes to the whole company, and kept us in a roar of 
laughter. I am afraid at last we became rather 
uproarious. Messrs. Chirp, and Bird were called on for 
a song, which several members of the caravan 
seconded by striking in with an extempore chorus of a 
very irregular character, that rang through the woods 
with all the fervor of a camp-meeting hymn. 

Our merriment had reached its height when Dr. 
Bell came trotting up to the rendezvous on his white 
horse. 

" I am rejoiced to see you so merry my friends," he 
called out as he drew near, " but if you do not wish to 
be caught in a storm you must break off at once and 
hurry home." 

Every one looked up with astonishment. To be 
roused by such threatening news was too bad. A 
storm, however, was evidently coming fast, and in 
earnest too ; no sham this time. Some of the more 
enterprising spirits declared that they would rather 
take the risk of a wetting than break up so delightful 
a party so soon. But this burst of enthusiasm was 
overruled by the prudent ones. .The horses were cap- 
tured and harnessed, and every one prepared to return. 
"I am going to drive you girls home in the 



my horse : I certainly don't envy him the exchange, 
for he will be drenched. But where is Fred! and 
where is Dick Appleton ?" 

Richard, with Oliver's help, was arranging the 
harness, which seemed disposed to go wrong, and 
Fred was looking for Lucy's hat among the bushes. 

"Hallo, Fred!" shouted my uncle, and "Fred! 
Fred !" chimed in everybody in chorus ; but Fred was 
deaf as an adder. What could Fred be about 1 I was 
convinced he heard us, and could not imagine what 
manoeuvre he had now on hand. 
" There is room for yon with us, Lucy," called out 

Mr. S , from the last remaining carriage, "you 

had better not wait for Mr. Appleton ; come, leave 
these lazy boys to return alone, and take your chance 
with us." 

But the hat ! It was impossible to return without 
that. 

"You had better," said the Doctor aside to her, 
with one of his comical glances. " With such a sky 
as that overhead, a close carriage is pleasanter than 
an open buggy, even with one lover in it, and another 
on horseback behind you." 

Lucy, blushing and laughing, protested against such 
an interpretation of her delay ; but determined to wait 
for the missing hat. 

" Then, I'm off," observed Mr. S. " And I too," 
said the Dr. "It's no use to wait for Fred, he's 
always late, and besides he's undertaken to ride my 
horse." 

It began to pour just as we reached home. We 
congratulated ourselves on our lucky escape, and 
brightened up, (for we were getting tired and cold) at 
sight of my aunt's cheerful face, and the hot tea and 
toast that greeted us at the supper-table. 

We were busily eating, and talking over our adven- 
tures, when the parlor door was thrown open, and 
Oliver stood before us dripping wet, and in his worst 
possible temper. 

" My dear child, what is the matter 1" exclaimed his 
mother. 

" What a fool that Fred is ! and Appleton too," ex- 
claimed the exasperated youth, struggling hard to 
divest himself of his wet jacket, that clung closely to 
him. 

"What now!" exclaimed my uncle. "Where's 
your pony, boy 1 . And how came you not to be home 
half an hour ago 1" 

" I had to walk home in the rain," said Oliver in a 
doleful voice. " The shaft of that old buggy broke, 
I knew it would break this morning, and Fred wanted 
my pony for Lucy Shaw to ride home with him." 

" Fred's in luck," said my uncle, glancing at me 
(Dr. Bell is a close observer). " His lateness served 
him a good turn for once." 

" I guess," replied Oliver, with a half smile, " Fred 
knew what he was about. I told him of the broken 
shaft, but he and Appleton make such grannies of 
themselves about that Lucy Shaw. I hate her. I 
wouldn't have given up the pony but I thought it 
would probably tbrow her. I hope it will," he con- 
tinued,' tugging angrily at his boot. "Will the old 
thing never come off 1 ." 

" It might be advisable for you to make your toilette 
by the kitchen fire," observed Dr. Bell quietly, "or 
perhaps you had better keep on your wet clothes till 
they have cooled your temper. If we took you at your 
word, my boy, we should suppose you to be a zeal 
, Ishmaelite, but fortunately your bark is worse than your 
bite. You will learn to be more civil when you are 
really a man." 



barouche," said my uncle. " Fred has bargained for I "I hope I may be a little wiser than some young 



men I know of," cried Oliver, disappearing with one 
boot in his hand, followed by my kind aunt, who 
resigned her post at the tea-table to me, that she might 
see the youth properly provided with dry habili- 
ments. 

Oliver soon returned, ravenous, but otherwise in a 
better frame of mind, but of Dick Appleton we saw 
nothing ; he had taken to his room in a fit of chagrin, 
and did not make his appearance that night. 

It was quite late before anything was heard of Lucy 
and Fred. The rain had cleared off, and the full moon 
was shining when they rode leisurely up to our garden 
gate. 

"How late you are!" we all cried out, as they 
appeared. 

" Better late than never," sung out Fred. Then in 
a triumphant whisper to me, " hurrah, cousin Mary ! 
« All's well that ends well.' " 

They had waited in the farm house until the rain was 
over, then had taken a short cut home, and had lost 
their way. Of course ! What a convenient thing it 
is that people can lose their way sometimes. They 
were in excellent spirits; the blackberry expedition 
had evidently agreed with them. 

I wish I could say so of all the others ; but there 
seemed no end to the unlucky consequences of that 
pic-nic. The school girls went about with scratched 
faces and hands for a month. All the mothers com- 
plained that its effects on dresses, caps, Ac., was dire- 
ful. Poor Oliver took a severe cold. Mr. Chirp was 
laid up with a bilious attack, brought on, it was sur- 
mised, by his extreme devotion to the blackberries. 

And then those blackberries ! Was there to be no 
end to them! After being offered to us in their 
natural state at every meal, until we were tired of 
them, they were brought to table disguised in every 
insidious shape : as blackberry pies, blackberry pud- 
dings, and blackberry tarts. One dreadful woman 
even went so far as to invent a blackberry cake. 
And when we hoped it was all over, behold ! late in 
the winter they came out again in the form of black- 
berry jam. 

But the most melancholyresult was produced on 
our friend Mr. Appleton. The day after the pic-nic 
he fell into a fit of misanthropy, took no interest in 
his studies, lost his appetite, eschewed the society of 
bis friends, and paced our long garden walk under the 
shade of the cherry trees, with an open shirt collar, 
looking grim, gloomy, and unshorn. 

The gossips of B put their heads together and 

hinted that Richard Appleton was writing a book. 
He gained an immense reputation in consequence, and 
was looked upon as a very promising young man, and 
an ornament to our little community. My kind aunt 
looked grave, and after endeavoring, in vain, to induce 
him to confess himself sick, and try the virtues of 
boneset tea, blood root, or nerve powder, took to 
studying " Symptoms," in " Buchan's Domestic Medi- 
cine," and asked Dr. Bell whether any of his family 
had ever shown any predisposition to insanity. The 
Dr. shook his head, looked mysterious, and observed 
that young people must always sow their wild oats. 
He himself had sown a prodigious quantity in his day, 
but that Dick was too sensible a fellow not to get over 
such nonsense in time. And so it proved. 

"Time works wonders." I shall not say how 
long it is since that expedition took place, dear reader, 
but tho scratched hands have healed. The invalids 
are well ; the blackberries are positively gone ; and 
"Richard's himself again." 

One trace yet remains. Yesterday it was confiden- 
tially whispered to me that I must prepare to officiate 
as bridesmaid, at a wedding that is to come off soon, 
in which Lucy and cousin Fred are principal actors. 

Whether my cousin will, on that important occa- 
sion be as usual "just too late," and some more active 
swain will step in and take his place, I cannot say. 
But I hope that Lucy has taught him some good 
lessons, and that he will not venture again to trust to 
the luck that befriended him on that blackberry 
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ELIZABETH WOODVILLE, QUEEN CONSORT 
OF EDWARD IV 

Continued from our last number 
CHAPTER XVI. 

And now let Henry and Elizabeth, 
The true successors of each royal house, 
Conjointly heal these blood-stained wounds again. 

SHAMSPSAXS. 

A GLEAM of joy lit the pallid features of Elizabeth 
as she recognised her visitor — the mother of the 
last heir of Lancaster. Her conduct towards the un- 
fortunate Margaret of Anjou, whilst her husband's pri- 
soner, showed that she had ever entertained a strong 
feeling of gratitude for the kindness she had received 
whilst maid of honor to that unfortunate queen. Her 
own misfortunes had softened her heart towards the 
enemies of her husband's house ; and she had listened 
with a favorable ear to the proposals — of which Dr. 
Lewis had been the bearer — of uniting the rival roses, 
and the conflicting claims which had so long desolated 
England with civil war, in the persons of her eldest 
daughter and the young Earl of Richmond. 

In her hatred of Richard, she freely promised to ac- 
knowledge Henry as king, provided he espoused her 
daughter, and succeeded in dispossessing the tyrant of 
his crown. 

" 'Tis well !" said Margaret of Beaufort, as soon as 
they had come to an understanding on the point; 
" but this assent must be signed." 

Elizabeth hesitated. She knew that such a paper, 
if it fell into the -bands of the usurper, would in all 
probability be the signal of her death, or, at the least, 
still further suffering; and, like most weak-minded 
persons, she clung to life. 



" What !" said her strong-minded visitor, " can you 
hesitate 1 You, the widow of Edward, and the mother 
of his murdered sons ! I, who have not half your in- 
terest to urge me to the usurper's downfall, have fear- 
lessly risked my life by this secret visit! I marvel 
that your grace should pause when so many powerful 
motives urge you on !" 

11 Alas !" replied the unhappy queen, wringing her 
hands, "your courage has not been broken by repeat- 
ed sufferings, as mine has ; you have not mourned 
your sons cut off untimely by the ruthless act of an 
assassin !" 

44 Before I had mourned them, 1 * replied Margaret 
sternly, " I should have avenged them !" 

44 But should Gloucester discover " 

44 What then!" interrupted the masculine mother 
of the future monarch ; 44 can he more than slay I 
end the life he has deprived of honor — stripped of 
happiness? Alas, poor queen!" she added, with a 
look of mingled pity and contempt — for her hardy 
spirit could not comprehend such weakness — " your 
misfortunes' must indeed have been great, since they 
have humbled your spirit to your state !" 

Urged by the representations of Dr. Lewis, and 
stung by the scarcely veiled reproaches of Margaret 
Beaufort, Elizabeth at last consented to write the re- 
quired promise, and seal it with her signet. When 
she had done so, her mind seemed more at ease. 

44 Be careful," she said, as she gave it to her im- 
perious visitor ; 44 not for my sake, but for my chil- 
dren's ! Remember I am still a mother ! Should the 
usurper suspect our project, the lives of my daughters 
would be sacrificed to his jealous fears !" 

Margaret removed the coarse linen coif which con 
cealed her long dark hair, which she suffered to fall 
upon her shoulders. After carefully folding the paper 
in another, she placed it on the crown of her head, 
and began to braid her long tresses round it, observing, 
with a smile, as she did so, that she carried on her 
head the diadems of York and Lancaster. 

Fearful of exciting suspicion by prolonging the in- 
terview, the mother of the Earl of Richmond and the 
priest took their leave of the widowed queen. The 



precautions of the former were not unnecessary — for, 
on quitting the sanctuary, both Margaret and Dr. 
Lewis were closely searched, by order of John Nea- 
field. Fortunately the self-possession of the high- 
spirited woman did not fail her during the ordeal ; the 
important paper, on which the union of the roses de- 
pended, escaped their search. 

Shortly after the event we have described, Richard 
lost his queen, the unfortunate Anne of Warwick, 
whom many writers accuse the usurper of poisoning, 
to make room for a more youthful successor ; but the 
probability is, that she died broken-hearted for the loss 
of her son, whom she did not long survive. 

Although the jealous tyrant failed to obtain any po- 
sitive proof of the treaty between the mother of Henry 
and Elizabeth, rumors of it reached him — most proba- 
bly from his spies in France, where the queen dowa- 
ger's surviving son, the Marquis of Dorset, was 
actively engaged in arranging the marriage. Alarm- 
ed at the intelligence, which promised to unite two 
such powerful parties against him, Richard resolved 
himself to become the husband of his niece, and mo' 
unite in his own person the claims of the house of 
York. To accomplish this purpose, it was necessary 
to remove his intended bride and her mother from the 
sanctuary. The guards round the sacred precincts 
were doubled ; the means of the unhappy Elizabeth, 
as well as the hospitality of the monks of Westmin- 
ster, were all but exhausted. Still it was nut till 
famine stared the fugitives in the face, that the help- 
less widow thought of surrendering. Even then, she 
exacted an oath from the usurper to respect the lives 
of herself and children. The painted chamber was the 
place appointed for the ceremony. 

44 After the morning mass," says a contemporary 
writer, 44 Richard, in the presence of the Lord Mayor 
and the members of the council, swore upon the evan- 
gile, that he would not attempt, either by direct or 
indirect means, the taking off of Elizabeth or her 
daughters." The latter was almost a needless pre- 
caution, since the death of his brother's children 
would only have strengthened the party of the Earl 
of Richmond, and increased the popular feeling of 
hatred against himself. 

The bitter chalice of humiliation was not yet drained 
by the widow of Edward IV. Immediately on her 
surrender, she was committed to the custody of John 
Nesfield, who had the entire control, not only of her 
person but revenues, which were scantily furnished 
for her support. In all papers and state documents at 
this period respecting her, she is styled Lady, or Dame 
Elizabeth Gray, and ceased to be acknowledged as 
Queen Dowager of England. 

The severe indignities and privations to which she 
was subjected, so completely broke her spirits, that, at 
the tyrant's instigation, she wrote to Paris, to her son 
the Marquis of Dorset, ordering him to break off all 
negociation for his sister's marriage with the Earl of 
Richmond, and to return to England — an order which 
that nobleman refused to obey. Her future son-in- 
law, it is said, never really forgave the weakness of 
Elizabeth's conduct on this occasion. 

The bribe by which Richard tempted her, was most 
probably the restoration of her rank as Queen Dowager, 
together with her confiscated revenues. 



CHAPTER xvii. 

Well blend the roses, red and white, together. 

Shaxksfsaxr 

r pHE landing of the Earl of Richmond, and the Bat- 
X tie of Bosworth Field, which soon after took 
place, and in which the usurper expiated bis crimes 
by the loss both of his life and crown, are events 
which exercised too important an influence over the 
fortunes of Elizabeth Woodville to be passed over as 
mere matters of history. The only circumstance 
which shows a redeeming trait in the character of 
Richard, is the heroic courage with which he disputed 
the fortune of the day, even after the desertion of Lord 
Stanley and others, who were secretly the partisans 
of his rivals, rendered the retrieving of it hopeless. 

The valiant hunchback was seen, after the rout of 
his army, fighting on the field with desperate resolu- 
tion, seeking everywhere the person of the Earl of 
Richmond, whom he at last perceived at a short dis- 
tance from the battle, in the midst of his generals. 
Shakespeare — following the common tradition of the 
time, or to flatter the grand-daughter of the victor — 
makes him fall by the hand of the conqueror himself — 
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but such was not the case : the usurper fell pressed 
to earth by a body of spearmen, who surrounded him : 
•lain like hie well-known cognisance — the boar — by 
hanters as remorseless as himself. 

His body, after being stripped, was east ignomi- 
niously on the back of an old horse, and conveyed to 
Leicester, where it was buried. The crown, amongst 
other spoils of the field, was found, it is said, in a bush 
by a soldier, who brought it to Richmond. 

Our readers can well imagine the joy of Elizabeth 
on hearing of the death of her great persecutor, and 
the triumph of her future son-in-law : from a neglect- 
ed, oppressed womai$ she instantly became a person- 
age of considerable importance in the realm, as mother 
of the heiress of the House of York, who, attended by 
many noble ladies, was brought to her at Westminster, 
and tarried with her until her marriage, which took 
place at the commencement of the following year. 

Although there is much reason to suppose that 
Henry VII. never really liked his mother-in-law, yet 
policy commanded him to treat her with all outward 
respect : the acts which deprived her of her dower 
and rank, as widow of Edward IV., were not only 
repealed, but burnt by the hands of the common 
hangman, and several of her dower-places restored to 
her. 

Many pretended to consider the claims of his wife 
to the crown as superior to his own ; hence Henry's 
unworthy jealousy, and refusal to permit her to be 
crowned with him — a slight which both mother and 
daughter naturally resented. 

Twice only did the widow of Edward IV. appear in 
public in anything like state ; the first time was on 
the christening of her grandson, the Prince Arthur, 
who died young ; and the second, at the reception of 
the French ambassador. 

A project was soon after entertained of marrying 
her to James III., King of Scotland, whose violent 
death alone prevented the match. 

Disappointed in wearing the crown matrimonial of 
Scotland, Elisabeth soon afterwards retired to Ber- 
mondsey, in the magnificent convent of which place 
she possessed the right of residence, as widow of Ed- 
ward IV., the heir of its founder. 

Here she expired, after a residence of two years, 
leaving the following will, which distinctly proves her 
poverty ; it is dated April 9, 1492 : 

" In the name of God, Amen. I, Elizabeth, bv the 
grace of God, Queen of England, and late wife to 
the most victorious prince of blessed memory, Ed- 
ward IV., 

14 Item. I bequeath my body to be buried with the 
body of my lord at Windsor, without pompous in- 
terring, or costly expense done thereabout. 

44 Item. Whereas, I have no worldly goods to do my 
daughter, the queen's grace, a pleasure with, neither to 
reward any of my children according to my heart and 
mind ; I beseech God to bless her grace with all her 
noble issue, and with as good a heart and mind as 
may be. I give her grace my blessing, and all the 
aforesaid, my children. 

" Item. I will that such small stuff and foods that 
I have, be disposed of in the contentation of my debts, 
and for the health of my soul, as far as they will extend. 

44 Item. That if any of my blood wish to have any 
of my said stuff, to me pertaining, I will that they 
have the preferment before all others. 

44 And of this my present testament, I make and or- 
dain my executors— -that is to say, John Ingilby, prior 
of the Charter House of Shene ; William Sutton and 
Thomas Brent, doctors. And I beseech my dearest 
daughter, the queen's grace, and my son Thomas, 
Duke of Dorset, to put their good wills and help for 
the performance of this my testament. 

44 In witness whereof to this my testament these 
witnesses : 

" John, Abbot of Bermondsey, and Benedict, a doc- 
tor of physic. 

44 Given the year and day aforesaid." 

From this remarkakable testament, in which her 
poverty is so completely exposed, and the non-men- 
tion of her son-in-law, there is every reason to suppose 
that the widow of Edward IV. was anything but favor- 
ed by the parsimonious Henry VII., who suffered his 
queen to be impoverished by the maintenance of her 
four dowerless sisters, who were left entirely depen- 
dent upon her for support. This was the more unjust, 
for Henry, as heir of the house of Lancaster, had 
taken possession of the duchy, upon whose resources 
Edward IV. had dowered his queen. 
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According to her wish, the funeral of Elizabeth was 
strictly private : the body being conveyed by water to 
Windsor, with little more ceremony than would have 
been observed at the interment of a common person. 

Three of her daughters and her son, the Marquis of 
Dorset, arrived the following day, to assist at the mass, 
which was sang by the Bishop of Rochester. After 
the usual offerings by the princesses and lords, the 
body was deposited in the tomb of Edward IV., in St. 
George's Chapel, according to the desire of the de- 
ceased queen. 

The only inscription is on a stone at the foot of the 
monument, which is of steel, and, as we before ob- 
served, said to be the work of Quintin Matsys. It runs 
thus: 

M MHO BDWASD, WITH HIS QUEElf, SLIZABSTH WOOD VILLI." 

In recording the character of this remarkable 
woman, who rose from the rank of a private gentle- 
woman to that of queen consort of England, it is im- 
possible not to be struck by the conviction that many 
of the evils which marked her life were the result of 
her avarice and ambitious scheming for the aggrandise- 
ment of her first husband's children. The perseverance 
which she manifested in matching her sons and bro- 
thers with every great heiress in the realm, disgusted 
the ancient nobility, who were galled to sfe the com- 
paratively poor family of the Woodvilles grasping at 
every appointment or great alliance which could bring 
honor and profit. 

This- disgust led to Lord Hastings, one of the most 
devoted partisans of her late husband, rejecting her 
proposal to call out the hardy militia of Wales to 
escort her son to London, and indirectly led to the 
murder and deposition of both her sons. The wily 
Gloucester had not so many friends to assist him in 
his ambitious scheme of usurping the crown, as his 
unfortunate sister-in-law had enemies. 

Of her family, two of her brothers seem to have been 
worthy of her affection. Rivers patronised Caxton, 
who first introduced the art of printing into England ; 



and •• The Game of Chess," the first book ever printed, 
was done under his protection. 

Anthony Woodville, an accomplished scholar, trans- 
lated the works of Christine of Pisa, which were 
printed at the same press in the Almonry — the last 
vestige of which is fast disappearing before the 
advance of modern improvement. 

Her present Majesty is descended in a direct line 
from Elisabeth Woodville. 

End •/ Queen JStisoftcta WotdvilU. 



ELEANORA OF AQUITAINE, QUEEN CON- 
SORT OF HENRY II. 



CHAPTIl 

Doff the rad, and doa 
To the cloister 



thegrer; 

! 



Walts* Soott. 

ELEANORA OF AQUITAINE, who wore suc- 
cessively the crowns matrimonial of France and 
England, was born about the year 1192, and was not 
only one of the most beautiful, but one of the most ac- 
complished women of her time. She was the daughter 
of William, Count of Poitou, eldest son of William, 
the ninth Duke of Aquitaine, a country which com- 
prised not only the provinces of Guienne and Gas- 
cony, but the most fertile portions of the south of 
France. 

The father of the subject of our present memoir, led 
by the adventurous spirit of the age, quitted Aquitaine, 
accompanied bv his younger brother, Raymond, in 
1132, to join the crusaders in the defence of Antioch 
against the Saracens. William fell ; but Raymond, 
by his marriage with the daughter pf Conrad, suc- 
ceeded to the sovereignty of that important prin- 
cipality. 

Eleanora and her sister Fetronilla were left to the 

guardianship of their grandfather* w ^ wafl ^ on j T 

one of the most powerful and wealthy prince* of his 

time, but a sovereign of enlarged views and great prn- 

, njjiti7PH hy V T * " 
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dence. a poet, and a patron of learning — qualities 
whici hU heiress seems to have inherited from him. 

The great object of Duke William's life, after the 
loss of his eldest son, seems to have been the uniting 
of his dominions with the crown of France, by the 
marriage of Eleanora with Louis le Jenune, son of 
Louis VI., the lawgiver and father of his people ; one 
of the few monarchs who studied the happiness and 
interests of the nations they were called on to reign 
over. 

Directly after the marriage of Eleanora with the heir 
of France, Duke William, in the presence of an assem- 
bly of the nobles of Aquitaine, which was held at Bor- 
deaux, resigned the ducal mantle and crown, and re- 
tired to a hermitage in Spain, where he passed the re- 
mainder of his days in penitence and prayer. 

Shortly after her union with Louis, by the death of 
her father-in-law, the youthful duchess became Queen 
of France, and passed her time alternately fa Paris 
and in the capital of her own dominions, where she 
was much beloved. Aquitaine was not united to 
France, but continued to be governed as a separate 
state by its hereditary sovereign. 

In an evil hour for the prosperity of France, its new 
monarch,. Louis VII., took the cross from the hands of 
St. Bernard. Eleanora resolved to accompany him on 
his mad expedition, and appeared in public, dressed as 
an Amazon, surrounded by the ladies of her court, in 
the same masculine costume — the fair bevy of female 
warriors styling themselves the queen's body-guard. 

It would be foreign to the purpose of our present 
work to trace the life of Eleanora as Queen of France. 
It is as ifreen of England that we have to do with' her. 
Certainly it is, that the levity of her conduct during 
the mad crusade, caused great uneasiness to Louis 
VII., whose rigid piety and cold manners rendered him 
anything but suited to be the husband of the poetical, 
romantic Eleanora. 

At Antioch, she was suspected of an intrigue with 
her own 'uncle, Raymond, and of listening with too 
favorable an ear to the suit of a Saracen emir of high 
rank. Letters written by Louis, during his absence 
from France, still exist, in which he declares his inten- 
tion of procuring a divorce on his return. 

On the arrival of the ill-assorted pair at Paris, after 
their unfortunate expedition to the East, Louis kept 
his queen in great personal restraint. Although treat- 
ed with the honors due to her nigh rank, she was not 
permitted to visit her hereditary dominions. 

But the circumstance which completed the disgust 
of Eleanora for her husband, was his cutting off his 
long hair- and shaving his head, at the demand of the 
clergy, who preached against the vanity and sinfulness 
of such ornaments, with as much zeal as they had em- 
ployed in urging the crusade. 

About two years after her return, 'Geoffrey Plants*- 

met, Count of Anjou, who had married the Empress 

aud, daughter and heiress of Henry I., King of 
England, appeared in the court of France, accompa- 
nied by his son, Henry, the recognised heir of the 
English crown, which he was to inherit on the death 
of Stephen. 

The fine person of this young prince, then only se-* 
venteen, made a deep impression on the heart of the 
licentious queen. On the death of his father, two 
years later, when he returned to Paris to do homage 
for Normandy and Anjou, there is little doubt but that 
great intimacy took place between them. 

It is from the date of her second acquaintance with 
Henry Plantagenet, that we shall enter more particu- 
larly into the history of Eleanora. 

In an apartment of the Yoyal palace, whose windows 
looked upon the Seine, was seated the beautiful Queen 
of France. Her long hair, after the fashion of the 
Provencale dames, fell into curls down her back ; a 
small circlet of fleur-de-lis confined a veil of lawn upon 
her head, which was sufficiently transparent to permit 
her tresses to be seen through it. Over her gown and 
kirtle, which fitted tightly to her throat with a jewel- 
ed clasp, she wore a flowing robe with wide sleeves, 
lined with ermine. It was made of purple silk, 
damasked with flowers in needlework. Alternately 
between these- flowers, a leopard and ducal crown 
were wrought in gold thread : the former was the ar- 
morial bearing of her house. 

At her feet knelt a young noble, in the first pride 
and vigor of manhood. Close-fitting hose, of the 
finest cloth of Flanders, displayed to advantage his 
well-knit limbs ; a short tunic of quilted silk gave a 
breadth to his tall but slight figure ; whilst from his 
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shoulders hung a long sleeveless mantle, embroidered 
on the left side with the arms of Normandy and 



ie first of our Plantagenet princes possessed a 
countenance such as women love to look upon. Blue, 
expressive eyes ; a high forehead, over which his hair, 
of a deep auburn color, fell in ringlets on either side ; 
an Antinous-like mouth, the upper lip shaded by a full 
moustache, and a pointed beard ; — in short, the very 
reverse of the shaven, monk-like Louis, whose bigot- 
ed compliance with the decrees of the clergy against 
long hair and beards had so disgusted his queen. 

" And will you persevere 1" demanded Henry, gazing 
with real or well-affected passion upon the counte- 
nance of the woman through whose instrumentality he 
trusted to recover his maternal inheritance— the crown 
of England. 

. " Persevere !" repeated Eleanor ; " ay, to the death ! 
I am weary of this thraldom, and still more weary of 
the priest-ridden idiot who commands it. Had I but 
reached my own dominions in the sunny south, long 
ere this I would have appealed to the Roman Pontiff 
for a divorce ; which Louis," she added, " will scarcely 
oppose." 

" Impossible !" exclaimed her lover. 

"Why so?" demanded the queen, thoughtfully; 
" for years the bond between us has been one of 
misery — not love. Louis is more like a shaven monk 
than a crowned king — prefers the mass to a tourney, 
penance to a feast ; evil construction is placed upon 
my most innocent pleasures. Had he one spark of 
love remaining for me, this would not be !" 

" He is like a miser," replied the artful Henry, 
" who buries a priceless pearl in obscurity, instead of 
wearing it proudly ; but he will mourn the loss." 

" Of Aquitaine, perhaps," returned Eleanora, with a 
bitter smile ; " but not of its duchess !" 

" And you, beautiful being !" said the duke, passion- 
ately kissing her hand, " will you not regret the crown 
of the fair realm of France 1 What has the disin- 
herited Henry of Normandy to offer in exchange, 
except his heart — his love — the worship of his life, to 
recompense the generous sacrifice 1" 

" Yen shall win me a nobler crown," replied his 
mistress, " than the one which I resign ! Armed with 
the treasures and fleet of Aquitaine, you can easily 
make good your claim to England." 

The young man's eyes sparkled with anticipated 
triumph. 

" See !" she continued, pointing to a parchment in 
her girdle; "here is mf demand, addressed to the 
Pope, for a divorce, on the ground of consanguinity," 
she added, with a blush. Conscience whispered to 
her a second and a better reason — but neither she nor, 
her paramour thought proper to allude to it. 

At this moment, one of the Provencal dames of 
honor hastily entered the apartment, to announce the 
visit of the king. 

Without a word, the guilty wife lifted the arras, and 
pointed to a passage which led to the terrace of the 
palace. Henry knew the locality but too well. Press- 
ing her hand once more passionately to his lips, he 
hurried from her presence, and that same evening left 
Paris. 

It was not without a vague feeling of terror that 
Eleanora seated herself to await the visit of her injured 
husband, who, almost immediately after the disappear- 
ance of his rival vassal, entered the room, accompanied 
by his chancellor, Suger, Abbot of St. Denis, who 
wore the simple dress of his order, and the Bishop of 
Beauvais, who held the office of papal legate at the 
court of France. • 

Louis VII. — who, since the result of his unfortunate 
expedition to Palestine, affected an austerity of man- 
ner and dress more suited to the inhabitant of a cloister 
than the sovereign of a warlike, gallant, people— was 
in the very prime of manhood, but repeated penance 
and mortification had given a premature expression of 
age to his countenance; which expression his short 
hair and shaven beard increased rather than diminished. 
He was dressed in an open gown of dark cloth, with 
low, hanging sleeves, lined with sables ; the only 
jewel on his person was a small fleur-de-lis in dia- 
monds, which he wore suspended by a chain of gold 
round his neck. 

The simplicity of his costume contrasted strangely 
with the nch, flowing robes of the Bishop of Beauvais, 
whose long rochet, edged with curious needlework, 
was confined round his waist by an embroidered girdle, 
mounted with precious stones. The cope of the pre- 



late, which was of crimson damask, trailed upon the 
rush-strewn floor. He was the last of the three visi- 
tors who entered the apartment of the queen. As be 
passed the portal, whose heavy curtains were held 
back by a soldier of the royal guard, he waved his 
hand in sign of benediction. 

The beautiful Eleanora bent her head with careless 
indifference to receive it. 

" To what strange event, beausire," she demanded, 
addressing herself to Louis, "ami indebted for the 
honor of una visit 1 " 

" Is it so strange," replied Louis, mournfully, "that 
the husband should seek the chamber of his wife ?— 
that the King of France should hold converse with his 
queen 1" 

" The witnesses you have chosen for our interview 
at least are strange," replied the haughty Eleanors; 
" but, perhaps," she added, " beausire, it is to announce 
your intention of retiring from a world, whose plea- 
sures are too sinful for piety like yours 1" 

"Woman!" replied her husband, sternly: "this 
levity but ill befits the Queen of France !" 

"Say, rather," interrupted Eleanora, "the im- 
prisoned Duchess of Aquitaine. Queen of France !" 
she repeated : "ami treated like a queen ! Is this 
gloomy palace, which more resembles a convent than 
a court, a fit exchange for the rich dower I brought 
you?" 

" Gloomy as it is," observed Louis, " it seems it 
cannot guard the honor of its master! Henry of 
Normandy " 

" Sire !" interrupted the queen : " I am tired of these 
idle accusations and ridiculous jealousies ! If yoa 
imagine that Henry of Normandy has wronged you, it 
is from him that you should seek redress !" 

For a few moments Louis VII. remained speechless 
with anger and astonishment. Bigot as he was, he 
still possessed the pride of a king and the susceptibili- 
ties of a husband. Turning towards his chancellor, 
who had been a grieved spectator of the scene between 
the ill-assorted pair, he said : 

"Ton hear her, my lord! You hear the woman 
whom my ill-placed confidence and love has raised to 
the dignity of Queen of France !" 

The Bishop of Beauvais crossed himself in horror. 

The frail and beautiful Eleanora felt that the 
moment had arrived in which she must act decisively ; 
and either break the chain which galled her, or rivet it 
for ever. 

" Queen of France !" she repeated. " Sire, I deny 
the title : the laws of our holy church, which, hypo- 
crite-like, you invoke, declare our union null. We are 
within the prohibited degree of consanguinity. To 
you, my lord bishop," she added, " as legate of the 
Pope, I present my appeal and demand for a divorce." 
^ With these words, the fair speaker drew from her 
girdle the parchment, sealed with her seal as Duchess 
of Aquitaine, and placed it in the hands of the aston- 
ished Bishop. Suger, the enlightened chancellor, who 
saw in the divorce the dismemberment of the king- 
dom, in vain attempted to reconcile matters between 
the royal pair : his remonstrances were unheeded. 

" Silence, Suger !" exclaimed the king : " by hea- 
vens ! the hope of separating myself from this moral 
leprosy — this disloyal wife, and more disloyal queen- 
outweighs every other consideration !" 

" Sire !" whispered the chancellor ; " think of Aqui- 
taine !" 

" Guienne !" added the legate. 

"My honor!" interrupted Louis, firmly. "She 
hath appealed to the church, and the church shall 
decide between us : if her plea be just, heaven fbrfead 
that I should gainsay it !" 

" For once, at least," said Eleanora, " spoken like s 



eware !" continued her husband, whose pride 
and jealousy were both inflamed to the highest pitch ; 
" you are playing a desperate game : should the Holy 
Father confirm our marriage, in the lace of France will 
I arraign and judge you as an adultress !" 

A contemptuous smile curled the haughty lips of 
Eleanora, as she drew from her brow the circlet of 
golden fleurs-de-lis — the emblem of hex rank as Queen 
of France — and cast it at his feet. 

"Defiance for defiance, Louis!" she exclaimed; 
" display the oriflamme — the leopard banner of Aqui- 
taine will not shrink before it in the field ! If tiring, 
my faithful subjects will know how to demand their 
imprisoned sovereign from her shaven gaoler, even at 
the gates of Paris ; if dead, they wul avenge her. 
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Craven king! priest in heart, as well as person, 
Eleanora of Guienne scorns and defies you ! The 
Pope and princes of Europe shall judge between us !" 

Not daring to trust himself to reply, Louis VII. left 
the apartment, his heart full of rage and bitterness 
against the woman, whose conduct, in a great measure, 
was to he attributed to his own folly and bigotry. 
That very day he summoned a council of his nobles, 
and gave orders to secure several of the most im- 
portant fortresses in Guienne ; but the subjects of his 
wife — for till the decree was pronounced, so she must 
be considered — were too strong fox him. Enthusias- 
tically attached to their princess, his forces were 
everywhere repulsed, and he was compelled patiently 
to await the decision of the council of prelates, which, 
by command of the Pope, soon afterwards assembled 
at Baugenci, to pronounce on the important affair. 
The pica urged by Eleanora for her divorce, was con- 
sanguinity — they were cousins. The Roman Church 
does not admit of divorce on any other ground, mar- 
riage being one of its sacraments. 

The goal of the fair pleader was dispensed with a 
liberal hand ; and in the following March* the council 
of prelates, despite the opposition of Suger, at once 
pronounced for the divorce. Loois and Eleanora were 
both present, and each— if we may believe coternpo- 
rary writers — hailed with rapture the decision, which 
broke the tie between them : they were heartily tired 
of each other. This divorce at once paved the way 
for the marriage of Henry Plantagenet with the greatest 
heiress in Europe, without whose aid, it is more than 
probable, he would never have mounted the English 
throne. 

No sooner was Eleanora restored to liberty, than she 
hastened her departure for Bordeaux, where she was 
impatiently awaited by her loyal subjects, who bitterly 
resented the state of thraldom in which Louis VII. had 
so long kept their adored mistress. 



CHAPTB* Ii. 

FairhMglM the ansa, sal aoft ths sepayr Mews t 
WSilst proudly riding o'er ttoasarenajsa, 
In gallant trim t&e gilded Yenel goes— 
Youth at the prow, aad pleasure at the helm, 
Begardleef of the sweeping whirlwind's sway. 
Which, hush'd in grim repoae,ezpeots itaereniag'sprey. 
# Gaar. 

NO sooner was Eleanora released, by the decision 
of the council, from her marriage vows, which 
for so many years had galled her, than she prepared 
to return to her fiythml subjects in the south. It says 
something for the bright side of her character, that in 
all the vicissitudes of fortune, the inhabitants of 
Aquitaine maintained an unbroken attachment for 
their duchess. 

Although all feeling of affection had long been 
extinct in the breast of Louis VII. for his divorced 
queen, he could not contemplate without uneasiness, 
the prospect of her marriage with his vassal, Henry 
Plantagenet, in right of his father Duke of Nor- 
mandy and Anion, and claiming the succession of the 
crown of England — an inheritance which the aid of 
Eleanora's vast dower could scarcely fail to assure 
him. 

Aquitaine was already more powerful than suited 
either the ambition or security of the King of France : 
the additional influence which such an union would 
give to his vassal and late queen, threatened the inde- 
pendence of the crown itself. 

These were the considerations which had induced 
the prudent Suger, the chancellor, to oppose the 
divorce. 

The morning after the divorce had been pronounced 
in the 'church of Baugenci, Louis and his minister 
were engaged in deep conference in the apartment of 
the abbot of the monastery of White Friars, where the 
king possessed the right of residence — the abbey being 
a royal foundation. The priestly monarch ustened 
somewhat impatiently to the long exordium of his 
confidant. 

" I have sacrificed much," he said, " to the happi- 
ness of France— the welfare of my people ; but there 
is a limit even to the duty of a monarch ; besides, 
father," he added, with an expression of devout resig- 
nation, " it would seem, after ail, that the objections of 
Eleanora were well-founded." 

" How'so, beausire 1" 

11 The church has pronounced in her favor !" 

Suger bit his lips, and was silent. As a churchman, 



he was no stranger to the influence which had pro- 
cured the decision of the council, although he had 
been too honest to accept a share in the vast bribe 
which the wealthy duchess had distributed amongst 
the holy fathers who conceded it. 

" Besides, 1 ' added the king, " the loss of such a wife 
is a gain." 

" And Aquitaine V 9 observed the abbot, drily. 

" There, my friend," replied Louis, in a more serious 
tone, " you touch the chord which vibrates most pain- 
fully. The fair kingdom of France is torn and dis- 
membered in the hands of its powerful vassals. Should 
Henry of Normandy espouse .the repudiated queen, 
adieu to the hope we have both secretly cherished of 
re-consolidating it." 

" It must be prevented, beausire," observed the ec- 
clesiastic, " at any risk. The servant hath no right 
to be greater than his master — the vassal than his 
suzerain." 

" It will be prevented !" observed the king, coldly. 
" I have already dispatched a herald to Henry Planta- 
genet, forbidding him, on pain of forfeiture, to wed 
without our special license." 

Suger smiled. He knew how little effect such a 
prohibition— -which Louis was powerless to enforce — 
would have upon a young ana ardent prince, whose 
only hope of realizing the ambitious dream of bis ex- 
istence-— the crown of England — was in obtaining the 
hand of the duchess. 

" There is a yet surer way, sire !" he observed, 
calmly. 

Louis gazed upon the cold, impassive countenance 
of the speaker for a few moments with silent surprise. 
Hitherto he had considered his chancellor a very moral 
personage : the ambiguous phrase he had just uttered 
had somewhat shaken his opinion. 

"What would you counsel, abbot!" he demanded; 
"violence!" 

" Heaven forbid, beausire !" replied bis confidant, at 
the same time piously crossing himself; " deep ae is 
my devotion to the crown of France, I would not sully 
my conscience in its service by a crime." 

Louis smiled. 

" But there are means," continued the minister — 
who, as a priest, was an excellent judge in all cases of 
conscience — "by which the marriage, so fatal to its 
dignity and interests, may be prevented, without vio- 
lence — that is to say, absolute violence." 

" I do not understand you." 

" Simply," said Suger, "by promoting her marriage 
with another. Would it not be," he added, " a tri- 
umph, beausire, to see the woman who so scornfully 
cast from her brow the crown matrimonial of France, 
the wife of one of its meanest vassals ! — of a man 
within reach of your sceptre — the creature of your 
favor!" 

m "Where shall I find such a man!" demanded the 
king, whose wounded pride caused him to grasp eager- 
ly at a project which promised such exquisite ven- 
geance upon the woman whom he fiated. 

" He is found here !" observed the priest. 

"Name him." 

" Thibaut, Count of Blois — a man as unscrupulous 
as he is brave I The duchess will pass through his 
country on her journey towards Aquitaine. I suspect 
he already entertains some such design : three days 
since he applied for the royal license to receive into his 
service a troop of Flemish mercenaries." 

" Which you accorded !" demanded Louis, in an in- 
quiring tone. 

The chancellor bowed his head, in token of having 
done so. " 

" It pledges us to nothing definite !" he continued : 
" Thibaut is so completely in our hands — of a rank 
and lineage sufficiently noble to warrant bis aspiring 
to the hand of the duchess, and too weak to give 
umbrage to the crown. Nor will the lady have any 
great reason to complain, since he is not only a 
valiant knight, but one of the handsomest men of his 
time!" 

Louis VII. for some moments paced the apartment 
in which the above conversation had taken place with 
a hurried step. The marriage of his divorced queen 
with another galled bis pride and delicacy, but reasons 
of state at last prevailed. 

" Suger, my excellent friend !" he said, at the same 
time extending his hand to the minister ; " truly has 
it been said that a crown is lined with thorns : since 
it has pleased Providence that our unworthy brow 
should bear the weight of one, we must endure the 



burthen as we may; but we must not be seen in 
this!" 

" It is not necessary, sire !" eagerly exclaimed the 
chancellor. 

" Act as you think best," continued the king, " for 
the welfare of my people ! It is not the first time I 
have sacrificed my feelings and wishes for their inte- 
rests !" 

" Posterity," observed the priest, " will do you jus- 
tice, sire!" 

The divorced husband next demanded if there was 
any tie of consanguinity between Eleanora and the 
count, which, in tne event of the projected marriage 
taking place, might serve as a pretext for a divorce. 
Assured upon that point, he immediately changed the 
subject of conversation. Suger understood from his 
manner that he was a convert to the policy of his 
scheme. 

An hour afterwards, the king, attended by bis cour- 
tiers, left Baugenci for Paris. The city in which so 
many painful circumstances had taken place was hate- 
mi to him, and he longed to return to his life of seclu- 
sion and devotion in the capital. 

Before the Abbot of St. Denis followed his royal 
master on his journey, he had a long interview with 
Thibaut, who was privately residing in the town. 

"Well!" exclaimed the handsome count, as he 
entered the cell of the priest ; " what am I to con- 
clude upon the subject of our late interview, my 
lord!" 

" That you are at liberty to follow your own plea- 
sure," replied the chancellor ; " Louis is perfectly in- 
different to the fate of his divorced wife." 

" But will he support me," demanded the adventu- 
rous noble, " should the disappointed Henry of Nor- 
mandy attack me in my dominions !" 

This was the most important point in the negotia- 
tion. It was something to obtain the prize— but more 
to defend it. 

" With oriflamme and all the strength of France !" 
replied Suger ; " but away at once— no time is to be 
wasted, if we would bring this enterprise to a success- 
ful issue. The duchess has already commenced her 
journey towards her own dominions. In three days 
she will be at Blois." 

" I shall be there before her," observed the count, 
with a significant smile, " to welcome her." 

" At Orleans," continued the priest, " she embarks 
upon the Loire." 
"How attended!" 

" But scantily. Tour fortress, I believe, is strong !" 
" And well provided," observed Thibaut, " for a seige. 
Farewell, my lord," he hastily added ; " should I suc- 
ceed in circling my brow with the ducal coronet of 
Aquitaine, I shajl not forget that it is to your favor I 
owe my elevation. Vou may rely upon my devotion 
and gratitude to your person." 

" To France," interrupted the chancellor, " not to 
its minister. If I have lent myself to this crooked 
policy, it is that the interest of my country demands 
the sacrifice ! I should despise myself, did any persona! 
consideration induce me for an instant to tamper with 
my conscience in this matter." 

The entire life of the extraordinary speaker, who so 
long swayed the destinies of France, proves that he 
was sincere in his declaration. He was one of the 
few men who remained honest when invested with all 
that could tempt the ambition of a vulgar mind — un- 
limited power. Despite the opportunities which the 
high offices he filled gave him of enriching himself, he 
died poor, and his name still ranks amongst the most 
illustrious of France. 

At Orleans, as tne chancellor had stated, Eleanor 
embarked upon the .Loire, on her way to her own 



dominions. Despite the joy which her release from 
her ascetic husband gave her, there was a cloud upon 
her brow as she set her foot upon the deck of the 



vessel in which, accompanied by a slender train, she 
was to descend the river. Something whispered her 
that she was not in safety so long as she remained in 
France. She longed to breathe the pure air of the 
sunny south — to find herself in the midst of her own 
faithful subjects, upon whose fidelity she could rely. 
The silence with which the inhabitants of Orleans 
witnessed her embarkation, to her superstitious fancy, 
foreboded a storm — not the war of elements, but 
that more destructive one, the strife of human pas- 
sions. 

The position of the divorced queen, in that age of 
violence and license, was anything but a secure ones 
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she had not more than a dozen men-at-arms in her 
train, and had to paaa through a country whose popu- 
lation was hostile to her. 

The little hark had scarcely cleared the irregular 
wooden quay, when a youth, dressed in the livery of a 
royal page, broke through the crowd of citizens who 
were assembled to witness her departure, and called to 
the helmsman to put hack. 

" Let the uncrowned wanton depart !" exclaimed 
an aged burgher; "she hath brought shame upon 
France!" 

44 Shame upon thy tonjgue, thou grey-haired slan- 
derer !" replied the boy, with more passion than dis- 
cretion ; " she was only too good for thy bigot master, 
whose shaven poll would suit a monk's cowl better 
than a crown !" 

The crowd began to murmur. 

44 Put back," she exclaimed ; 44 Roland would not so 
soon have followed me without good cause." 

Aware of the youth's talents for intrigue, she had 
left him behind as a spy upon the proceedings of the 
king and Suger. 

Before her orders could be obeyed, the page sprang 
from the quay into the stream, and struck out man- 
fully towards the bark. It was time he did so, for 
several of the citizens, indignant at the manner in 
which he had spoken of the king, bad drawn their 
weapons, and more than one cry was heard to arrest 



An archer of the burgher guard stood ready, with 
his arrow fixed, to shoot him as he climbed up the 
side of the vessel. Eleanora perceived the danger of 
her favorite : and as he reached the bark, forgetful of 
the danger to her own person, called to her men-at- 
arms to shoot amongst the group of citizens. In the 
iwnlhqirti) caused by the discharge of their arrows, the 
swimmer gained the deck. 

A cry of execration from the wounded burghers was 
answered by a shout of triumph from the men-at-arms. 
As a matter of precaution, Eleanor* and her female 
attendants retired to the hold of the vessel, which, 
spreading forth its sails to catch the breeze, rapidly 
pursued its way towards Blois. 

44 Well, Roland !" said the duchess, extending her 
hand towards the youth who knelt before her. " Art 
hurtl" 

44 No, lady!" replied the young man, with a sigh. 
44 1 have not even the happiness of receiving a wound 
in your service." 

44 Why have you left Baugenci !" 

The page drew a letter, bound with a silken thread, 
from his bosom, and presented it to his mistress — who, 
as the old chroniclers inform us, could both read and 
write, a very unusual accomplishment, even for a 
princess, in those days. As Eleanors perused the 
missive, a deep flush upon her countenance denoted 
the alarm and indignation it caused her. It contain- 
ed a warning from one of her friends, who had obtain- 
ed information of the designs of Thibaut, Count of 
Blois. 

For a few moments her situation appeared desperate 
To return to Orleans, after the scene which had just 
taken place, would have been as imprudent as to pro- 
ceed. Besides, her heart burned with impatience to 
quit the soil of France. After a few moments' hesi- 
tation she called the esquire who commanded her 
body-guard to her council. He was a native of Aqui- 
taine, and devoted to her interests ; a close observer of 
character, but a man of few words. 

44 What kind of person is Thibaut, Count of Blois !" 
she demanded. 

44 Young, handsome, vain." replifed the old man ; u a 
fellow who believes every woman in love with him — 
every husband jealous of his success with the beau 
sex/' 

To a woman like the duchess the description was 
enough. Qastily writing a billet, which she sealed 
with her arms, she called for her paffe, and, nlacing it 
in his hands, bade him fend, and take horse instantly 
for Blois. 

44 For Blois !" repeated fte astonished youth. 

44 And give my missive into tip hands of the count," 
she yM**^ 

44 $he loves him," thought the youth with » sigh ; 
but he was too much devoted to her interests to hesi- 
tate in 1^ obedience, even had she commanded him to 
ride to certain death. 

44 As soon as horse and rider can arrive, your grace," 
he sauj, •• your letter shall be delivered." 

" Good f" thought Eleanora ; " we shall see who 
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plot the best — the priest-chancellor, Thibaut of Blois, 
or the Duchess of Aquitaine." 

Without the least sign of inquietude, she gave orders 
to continue her journey. 



CHAPTBX III. 

Whan the lion's dels dots Ml, tas fin's hide 
Moatptoc* itoot. Gazsx Pacvsss. 

FULL of his iniquitous design, Count Thibaut had 
made every preparation for the arrival of his illus- 
trious prisoner. The grand apartments of his strong- 
hold, the Castle of Blois, had been hung with arras, 
rushes strewed the floor; and the entire place was 
put in a complete state of defence. The mercenary 
troops he had hired cared little either for the lawful- 
ness or danger of the enterprise in which they were 
engaged, provided they were well paid : and the ambi- 
tious noble scattered his gold amongst them with a 
liberal hand. 

He had just completed his preparations, when his 
esquire announced to him that a page in the royal 
livery, who had ridden hard, had arrived at the chateau, 
and demanded an audience. 

44 Sang Die* /" exclaimed his impatient master, who 
anticipated that he brought contradictory orders either 
from Suger or the king : " have the shavelings changed 
their purpose ! If so, they shall find, vassal as I am 
to the crown of France, that Thibaut is not a man to 
be trifled with." 

With this resolution, he gave orders to admit the 
messenger, whom he received with a frown upon his 
brow and a harsh speech upon his lip—as men receive 
the bearer of unwelcome intelligence. 

44 Come you from Paris !" he hastily demanded, " or 
from Bauarenci 1 If so, you have ridden hard, sir page, 
and probably to little purpose." 
i " From neither, beausire," replied the youth ; " but 
from Orleans." 

His mistress had directed him to say so. 

44 From Orleans !" repeated the count ; " has the 
king journeyed to the south ?" 

The messenger shook his head. 

44 The Abbot Suger, then 1" 

44 1 come, my lord," said the young man, saucily, 
44 neither from king nor priest, but from my sovereign 
lady, the Duchess of Aquitaine ; but methinks her mes- 
senger meets but a cold welcome." 

44 From the duchess !" repeated the astonished Thi- 
baut ; " and what would the lovely Eleanora of her ser- 
vant!" 

44 That, count, her letter will inform you." 

Roland drew from his vest the missive of his mis- 
tress, and placed it in the hands of his questioner. 

Impatient to learn the contents of the precious 
billet, Thibaut summoned his chaplain— for he was by 
far too flreat a personage to have acquired the art of 
reading himself— and commanded him to decipher the 
contents. 

To his delight, no less than his astonishment, the 
artful duchess reminded him of his visit, two years 
previously, at the court of France, where, in accordance 
with the gallantry of the age, he had won her colors 
at a tourney, held in her honor, on the plain of St. 
Denis. The billet concluded by demanding the hospi- 
tality of Blois for herself and train. 

Like most handsome men, the count was remarkably 
vain. From the light tone of gallantry which per- 
vaded the letter, he doubted not but that he had made 
an impression upon the heart of the writer, who had 
seised the first occasion of her freedom to give him to 
understand that he had only to woo and be accepted by 
the wife of his sovereign. 

44 'Sdeath !" he thought, " what a fool I have been to 
take so much pains to allure the bird to my cage, when 
she asks no better, as it would seem, than to take up 
her abode in it !" 

44 And pray, sir count," demanded the page, with an 
air of impatience, " what answer am I to make to my 
royal mistress! If the hospitality of Blois is closed 
against her, I must e'en return and tell her so, that 
she may not meet, in her own person, the indignity of 
a refusal." 

44 Malapert!" exclaimed Thibaut, who was, how- 
ever, too much flattered by the intelligence of which 
he was the bearer, to be seriously angry with the 
youth for the freedom of his speech ; " not only Blois, 
but its master, and all that he can command, are at the 
disposal of thy lovely mistress ; and here," he added, 
taking from his neck a chain and device of considera- 



ble value ; " here is to recompense thee for the harsh- 
ness of our speech." 

It was not without reluctance that Roland extended 
his hand to receive the guerdon, winch it might have 
been dangerous to refuse. The youth loved his sove- 
reign lady with something more than a boyish .passion, 
and fancied that, in the handsome Count of Blois, he 
beheld a happy rival. 

44 When does the duchess," demanded Thibaut, 
44 intend to honor my poor towers with her pre- 



44 In all probability," replied the youth, " hcT grace 
will arrive to-night — the wind sits fair upon the Loire, 
and her bark is a swift sailer." 

Without a reply, the count strode hastily from the 
apartment, to countermand several of the orders he 
had given, and to issue fresh ones. The flattering 
letter of Eleanora had disconcerted his ideas, and 
deranged his plans. He believed, in his vanity, that 
she came with no other wish than to be wooed and 
won. 

Directly below Blois several vessels, well manned 
and armed, belonging to the count, had been placed, 
in order to intercept the voyager. He now resolved 
to employ them in a very different manner— to do 
honor to his intended captive, 'by escorting her to his 
chateau. Making the best of his way on hoard one of 
them, he gave orders to raise the anchor, and advanced 
up the river to meet his expected guest. 

Roland was left behind. Like most youths of his 
age, he was naturally of an' inquisitive turn. He both 
saw and heard sufficient in the town and castle te> 
assure himself that if Eleanora ljad not decided on 
visiting the amorous Thibaut as a guest, she would 
have been compelled to do so as a captive. He re- 
solved, therefore, to put her on her guard. 

Whilst wandering in the outskirts of the town, he 
was overtaken by two men-at-arms, whom, from their 
accoutrements, and the absence of any blazon on their 
head-pieces, he took for a couple of mercenaries in 
search of adventures. The elder of the two— a power- 
ful, strong-built fellow, with a villanoue scar over his 
brow— demanded, in a strong Gascon ascent, how for 
he was from the port of the Loire known by the 
of the Port of Piles. 

44 1 can't say," replied the youth ; 44 1 have 
descended so far ; but doubtless at the first hostel they 
will inform you." 

The man asked his pardon for the question, observ- 
ing that he took him far one of the household of the 
Count of Blois. 

44 The last master I served," replied Roland, haugh- 
tily, " was the King of France ; out I have no master 
now." 

The men eyed him for some moments, and whispered 
together. At first the page judged that their inten- 
tion was to rob him. A moment's reflection convinced 
him he was wrong : they were still within the limiu 
of the town, and the two travellers appeared both 
weary and foot-sore. The younger of the two was the 
first to renew the conversation. 

44 Perhaps,", he said, 4I you require service?" 

The page was about to reply in the negative, when 
something struck him that it would be prudent to learn, 
if possible, the nature of the service proposed, as he 
could not for an instant imagine that the travellers 
were other than adventurers themselves. 

44 That must depend upon circumstances,'* observed 
the youth ; " the master I serve must be noble." 

44 As the king himself," observed the younger of the 
men-at-arms." 

44 Brave," continued Roland. 

44 Like all of his race." 

44 And generous," added the page. " I would be 
no carpet servitor to sigh in a lady's bower. I long 
to venture in the field, where honor as well aa profit 
may be won." 

44 With the master we serve," observed the elder 
stranger, " both are on the dice, and may be had for 
the throwing. What thinkest thou," he added, " of 
serving a young and gallant noble who ia on the point 
of winning the richest bride in Christendom ! Is not 
that a service 1" 

Roland started. The varying color of his cheek 
nearly betrayed him. He doubted not for a moment 
that the bride alluded to was his sovereign, the 
Duchess of Aquitaine. With a violent effort he mas- 
tered bis emotion, and resolued to carry on the decep- 
tion. 

44 1 care not," he said, " to know the name of the 
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Roland, who was at a 



bride ; that if thy master'* affair, since he is to many 
her, not I. But, before I can give an answer, I must 
learn at least the name of the noble I am to serve." 

The scrapie appeared too reasonable to the men-at- 
arms to be disputed. After binding him with many 
promises to secrecy, they named to the astonished 
page Geoffrey Plantagenet, the younger brother of 
the Duke of Normandy, who, it seems, had every in- 
clination to dispute the hand of the beautiful Elea- 
nora. 

"Geoffrey Plantagenet!" he repeated; "Henry, I 
suppose you mean. I was at the court of France when 
he arrived there to do homage on . the death of his 
father, the late duke. Men said that he was received 
with a favorable eye by the late queen." 
'• That's it !" repeated the elder stranger. 
"That's what !" demanded Roland, wh< 
loss to comprehend him. 

" Henry is the favored suitor," continued the man- 
at-arms ; " but his valiant brother is determined to be 
beforehand with him, and intercept the duchess and 
her train. The scheme is a bold one. He has 
gathered a party of men at the passage of the Loire : 
we are on our way to join him. Will you accompany 
us! M 

" Right willingly !" exclaimed the astonished Ro- 
land. " I would not desire a nobler master. When 
do you set forth 1" 

The men-at-arms announced their attention of con- 
tinuing their journey instantly. 

" And if you do," observed the page, whom they 
imagined they had enlisted in their enterprise, " you 
will never arrive at its conclusion. I heard the Count 
of Blois, to whom I applied for service and was re- 
fused like a churl, give orders to a party of his men 
to scour the country between here and Ambrose. It 
seems the merchantmen have had some dispute lately 
with the warders touching the toll which they exact 
on all who descend or mount the Loire. 

" But we are not merchantmen !" observed the 
elder men-at-arms, who seemed annoyed at the intelli- 
gence. 

By this time they had reached an obscure hostel — 
almost the last house in the outskirts of the town. 
Roland proposed to his two companions to enter and 
take some refreshment, an invitation which they readi- 
ly accepted. From the window of the low, smoky 
kitchen into which they were shown, they had a lull 
view of the magnificent river; the armed boats of 
Count Thibaut were just getting under weigh. 

44 You see," said their entertainer, pointing to the 
little fleet, " they are on the look out for the refractory 
merchantmen ; I told you so. Neither the river nor 
the highway will be sate till they return." 

These reasons, which were too cogent to be dis- 
puted, completely satisfied the travellers of the speak- 
er's sincerity in taking service with them, and they re- 
solved to foUow his advice, and remain at the hostel 
for the night. 

The only objection was urged by the younger of the 
two. The party whom they were to assist to intercept 
might pass before they arrived at the appointed place 
of rendezvous. 

44 Little mar of that !" said Roland, pointing at the 
same time to the boats with the count and his fol- 
lowers, which were rapidly disappearing up the stream, 
44 Few travellers will pass their surveUlanee y I am think- 
ing." 

With a promise to return in the morning, and to ac- 
company them to the Port of Piles, where Geoffrey 
Plantagenet and his band were expecting their arrival, 
Roland left them, and made the best of his way to 
the chateau. In the jealousy which he felt to the 
Count of Blois, the poor youth was almost tempted to 
wish that the duchess had fallen into the hands of the 
English prince, whom he considered the less formida- 
ble rival of the two. 

44 Shall I tell her ?" he murmured, as he beheld the 
preparations which the retainers of the count were 
making for the reception of his mistress : " no, she 
would only laugh at my jealous humor. I will be 
content to watch like a faithful hound, without giving 
tongue." 

Full of this resolution, he mounted the keep of the 
fortress, which was at once a palace and a place of 
strength. 

The retainers of the count were busily occupied in 
filling iron vessels, which they had placed upon every 
tower and parapet, as well as the whole length of the 
wails, with wood, resin, and other inflammable matter, 



which they had received orders to set fire to on the re- 
turn of their master with his lovely guest, who was 
not expected before nightfall. 

Roland heaved a deep sigh, as he observed the 
preparations, and reflected on the hardness of his 

44 Why was he not born," he asked himself bitter- 
ly, 4< to hold a place with the noble and the powerful 
of the earth t lie had a heart as proud, a hand as 
prompt !" 

In his despair he scorned himself. Little did the 
foolish youth know that the sleep of the peasant is 
often sounder — his happiness more secure— than that 
of the great ones of the world. 

Towards evening the signal was given announcing 
the return of the boats. In an immeasurably short 
space of time every vessel sent forth a glare of red 
light upon the waters of the silver Loire. By the 
time the party landed night had set in, and the effect 
was lovely in the extreme. 

The page hastened to the great gate to receive his 
mistress, who entered, hanging on the arm of the 
Count of Blois, exchanging amorous glances with the 
conceited fool who— intoxicated with vanity and love 
— imagined that the haughty Eleanora only waited for 
his declaration to accept nis hand. 

Roland turned aside in bitterness and disgust. Just 
as the principal personages had entered the great hall, 
a hand was laid upon his shoulder. He looked up, 
and recognised Yeolante, the favorite attendant of the 
duchess. 

44 What think you of this pageant 1" she demanded. 

The young man only shrugged his shoulders. 

44 You care little for it, I perceive," continued the 
tirewoman ; " perhaps even less for the banquet 1" 

44 Much less," rephedsthe page ; for there he knew 
he should be doomed to witness the coquetries of the 
count and Eleanora. 

44 In that case," whispered the confidante, " conceal 
yourself in the chamber of the duch es s she would 
speak with you before she retires to rest." 

"Withme! Do I dream 1" 

The female placed her finder on her tip, hi sign of 

Gdence, and followed her mistress into the banquet- 
l. 



OHAPTIl IV. 

She took me away from my warlike laid, 

And gerc me a rilkcn suit, 
And coca I thought leae of my 

Than to play on my lasj'e lute. 

DURING the banquet, which was served in the 
great hall of the chateau of Blois, the page Ro- 
land suffered all those impatient heart-burnings and 
jealousies which disturb the peace of youth. Boy as 
he was, he loved his mi st re s s with a devotion that 
partook more of the romantic chivalry of the age of 
knighthood than the years of a page. Several tunes 
he stole from the apartment of the duchess to watch 
the proceedings in the great hall, where Thibaut was 
pouring forth his vows of passionate admiration of 
his fair guest, who, to all appearance, lent a wilting 
ear to his flatteries, returning his amorous glances with 
interest. 

" She loves him !" he murmured. " Oh ! woman — 
woman ! that a rude clown— a petty prince— should 
win the heart which Louis failed to charm !" 

The jealous youth was mistaken: Eleanora was 
merely practising those coquetries which, in the court 
of her husband-Hand in the romantic expedition which, 
in accordance with the madness of the age, he had 
undertaken to redeem the Holy Land from the domi- 
nion of the Sarace n h ad first excited his suspicions, 
and set his heart against her. 

As we have before stated, Eleanora was not only 
the protectress of poets, but herself a writer of no mean 
eminence ; . her chansons and love-songs are still pre- 
served in the Royal Library in Paris, where they are 
shown to the curious ; and she is reckoned amongst the 
poets of France. 

At the period of which we write, it was the custom 
during the banquet for the minstrels, who wandered 
from chateau to chateau, to enliven with their songs 
the banquet. They were not only the poets, but the 
chroniclers of the time ; and many an historical event 
would have been either lost or involved in obscurity, 
but for the fidelity with which these wandering sons of 
the joytuBe science have preserved it. 

Thibaut, in order to please the well-known taste of 



his fair guest, had pressed into the service all the 
minstrels in the good town of Blois. Seated in the 
gallery, they alternately played and sang during the 
feast. The count himself was no mean performer on 
the lute : he had passed several years of but early life 
in Provence, where he had been admitted a member of 
the College of Troubadours. In compliment to his 
guest, he sang to her a love chanson, in the language 
which, at that period, was considered as the language of 
poetry and romance. Filling an antique hanape, or 
golden cup, used only on solemn occasions, he drained 
ft first to the health of the Duchess of Aquitaine. 

I love this rich cop- twee my father's of old ; 

But not for its quaintaeee, or value to sold : 

Tie that friends, early friends, have shared the rieh draught, 

When to virtue and beauty the deep health I quaffed. 

How oft hath it circled 'mid eong and laid Jest, 

Whilst meele to wit save additional test ! 

The vweeteet of lips have been proceed to Its hrkn, 

And friendship and love kit its records within. 

Eleanora smiled : she had just put the golden rim 
of the hanape to her line. The allusion was too 
pointed to be mistaken, even if the passioned glances 
of the sneaker had not sufficiently pointed out to all 
present for whom the allusion was intended. 

Poor Roland, who saw the coquetry from the gal- 
lery, turned aside : his heart was full of gall and re- 
sentment. As he reached the door, the voice of the 
count, resuming his song, recalled him : he determined 
to see the end of the flirtation. 
Tea, I love this rich cup— its depth ic a well, 
Where tesra aad warm emues ia harmony dwell 
The satues are for those who oaec chared in my mirth ; 
The tears tor thoee loved once long since paeaed from carta. 
Content with my lot, the Joy mingle* with pain ; 
I breathe but one wieh, aa the old cup I drain— 
May I ne'er want a friend wallet thic hanape la n 
To share lie rich draught, or to fill with good wine. 
a As the health of the fair Duchess of Aquitaine was 
announced in the hall by the (river of the feast, who, 
at the end of the song, had drained the contents of the 
golden cup in her honor, a burst of applause broke 
from the assembled guests. 

" To the Duchess of Aquitaine !" shouted a hundred 
voices. 
" The sovereign of all hearts !'• 
" The queen of the south !" 
" And a noble husband to her !" added an enthusias- 
tic young knight. 

The artful woman cast her eyes upon the ground, and 
her cheeks appeared suffused with blushes. Her host, 
intoxicated with vanity* imagined that he read in her 
well-affected confusion the triumph of his love. He 
was deceived : the thoughts of Eleanora at that mo- 
ment were of the young Duke of Normandy— not of 
the Count of Blois* 
He ventured to press her hand. 
The duchess returned it; and rising, with the air of 
a woman who has permitted her feelings to carry her 
too far, she whispered, with well. affected modesty, 
an end to the banquet and with- 



that it was time to 



draw. On a signal from Thibaut, several pages at the 



' from 



lower end of the hall lit their torches i 
the banquet-hall. 

Roland muttered something about coquetry, and 
hastened back to her apartment. His heart beat with 
hope and expectation: he had not forgotten the order 
he had received from his mistress to remain there till 
she left the great haU. 

Thibaut conducted his guest to the door of the suite 
ofrooms prepared for her reception. On reaching the 
portal, he gallantly kissed her hand, and whispered a 
declaration of his passion. * . * 

"Alas, my lord !" sighed Eleanora, with the air of 
We who only seeks to be persuaded; " it is too early 
for me to think of love— so lately a wife, now neither 
wife nor widow!" 

"But free !" urged the count ; "free to bless with 
your love a man who knows how to appreciate such 
charms ; not the monkish Louis— who never had a 
soul worthy of such merits— but one whose life would 
be devoted to the happiness of yours!" 

"All men," replied the duchess, "promise fidelity 
and love ! How could I hope—expect," she added— 
purposely correcting hereel£-"that the gallant Count 
of Blois would prove more constant than the rest of 
hisfieklesexl" % , 

Her host would have protested h» eternal fidelity, 
but bis guest interrupted turn. 

Not now," she said; "here there are too many 



eyes upon us, my good lord ; perhaps we may find a 
time to speak again upon this subject." | 
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" You an not ofiended, then?" 

" Few women are offended at being told that they 
are loved !" she answered, with a sigh ; " it is the mis- 
fortune of our sex to be credulous, and the fault of 
yours to deceive !" 

Thibaut felt that he had ventured far enough lor the 
present, and bade her adieu. The last look ofjSleanora 
was rail of tender interest, which confirmed him in the 
belief of the impression he had produced. As he re- 
treated towards the banquet hall, its expression gra- 
dually changed to a smile of contempt—perhaps an 
expression of triumph was also upon ner tips at the 
thought of having outwitted him. 

"And there are men," she thought, "creation's 
lords— our masters — masters whom a smile can turn, 
or a word mislead !" 

As she entered her apartment, her woman, who for 
years had been in her confidence, closed the folding 
doors, and drew the heavy bar across. 

Roland trembled with emotion— he feared that the 
portal would not be opened acain till morning. 

The. duchess threw herself into the chair of state, 
which had been placed in the inner chamber, with the 
air of an actress who is fatigued by the part she has 
been playing. Her countenance lost, in an instant, its 
radiant smiles, and became clouded and careworn. 
Turninff to Teolante, her confidante, she demanded if 
she had obeyed her orders. 

" I have, your grace." 

"And the pager* 

The woman pointed to Roland, who, on hearing the 
question, stepped from the corner of the chamber, and 
knelt before her. Eleanora gazed on him for a few 
moments in silence. The persecution she had under- 
gone in the court of her fate husband had made her 
suspicious. 

" Roland," she said, " can I trust you ?" 

"Ask my life, lady!" replied the youth, "but do 
not* kill me with unkind words ! Trust me ! have I a 
thought or wish of which you are not the mistress? 
Am I not the creature of your bounty, bound no less 
to obey and honor than to serve you 1" 

"Yes! yes!" she answered, with a scarcely per- 
ceptible smile, " I think I can trust you !" 

The words escaped from her ruby lips more like an 
opinion uttered to herself than addressed to the page, 
who still knelt before her. She had read in his eyes, 
and the burning blush upon his cheek, the secret which 
the timid boy would never have found courage to de- 
clare. Under any other circumstances, the naughty 
Duchess of Aquitaine would have laughed at the pre- 
sumption of a simple page in daring to love her ; but, 
now, she resolved to encourage it. She had need of 
his devotion m the circumstances in which she was 
placed. Experience had taught her that the devotion 
which springe from passion is more to be relied on than 
the service which gold can pay, or promises secure. 

" Roland," she said, "you are shrewd beyond your 
years, and yet I question if you can guess the purpose 
for which I sent for you 1" 

The youth's eyes sparkled. 

" You saw," continued his mistress, " the fleet of 
boats on the Loire 1" 

" I did, your grace." 

" And for what purpose, think you, Oount Thibaut 
manned them?" 

" Doubtless to do honor to so illustrious a voyager," 
replied the young man. 

"Ay!" exclaimed Eleanora, "as the strong do 
homage to the weak— by oppressing them! Small 
honor would Thibaut of Blow render the divorced 
Queen of France, were she not Duchess of Aquitaine 
as well!" 

Roland began to understand her. 

"We had our choice of being received here as 
his prisoner or his guest. We chose the latter. The 
guest sometimes escapes from the importunate solici- 
tations of the host. The prisoner, from such hosts 
as Thibaut, never do. Now do you comprehend me 1" 

" I do." 

" And will assist me to escape 1" 

" Escape !" repeated the youth, with a burst of eager 
transport, for the word cured him of his jealousy. 
" Do you not love him?" 

" Love him !" exclaimed the duchess, with a strong 
expression of contempt and scorn ; " ay, as the trem- 
bling dove loves the vulture hovering over her nest : 
the lamb the wolf: the frightened deer the tiger !" 

" And the smiles you bestowed upon him during the 
banquet in the great hall, to-night 1" 



" Were meant but to mislead him," replied his mis- 
tress ; " lull him into security by flattering his vanity, 
Roland ! 1 scorn and loathe him !" • 

The eyes of the page sparkled with delight. The 
words of the duchess had removed a weight from his 
heart. For although the distance between them for- 
bade all hope of his being beloved by a woman who 
was not only the richest heiress in Europe, but one of 
the most powerful sovereigns* it was consolation to 
him to think she did not love another. 

" His first intentions," she observed, " were to force 
me to a marriage ; for this purpose he intercepted my 
journey." 

Roland instinctively grasped his sword. 

"It ift not the woman whom he seeks, but the 
Duchess of Aquitaine The plot is deeply laid. Louis 
of France and his brother priest, the artful Soger, are 
parties to the plot." 

" Lady," said the young man, " Europe would never 
permit such an outrage upon the person of an inde- 
pendent sovereign." 

" Once mistress of my hand, either, by fraud or vio- 
lence," observed Eleanora, " Louis would. sustain the 
rights of his vassal. How his cold, monkish spirit 
would rejoice," she added, " to see the woman who 
had torn from her brow the crown of France, reduced 
to enrich it with his vassal's coronet! Never! 
never!" 

" But your subjects?" 

"Are too distant to rescue me," she answered: 
" still they may avenge me ; but I would rather die a 
thousand deaths than consent to this degrading union ! 
Roland," she continued, " but one way remains for 
me, and that is flight !" 

" Flight !" repeated the page. 

" My reception of Thibaut has lulled his suspicions 
to Bleep : he thinks that I came only to be wooed and 
won — nay, scarcely deems it necessary to guard his 
willing captive. HSs men are mostly landed, and my 
bark— by directions which I gave the captain — has 
fallen by this two leagues down the river." 

" I understand." 

" The difficulty is to leave the chateau ; you must 
find the means." 

" That too I promise," added the boy. 

" It must be done to-night !" 

"This very hour!" exclaimed Roland. "I swear, 
dear lady, sleep shall not visit my eyelids till you have 
quitted Blois." _ 

CHAPTER V . 

Row, brothers, row, the stream ran* fait; 
The rapids are near, and the daylight's past. 

Cakadxah Boat Soug. 
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O convinced was the Count of Blois that the 
Duchess of Aquitaine was his wilting guest, that 
he never* once thought of taking the slightest precau- 
tion against her escape. His fortress, in consequence 
of the festival which had taken place, was even guard- 
ed with less than usual vigilance. Roland — who, since 
his arrival, had been a dose observer of everything 
which had occurred — informed his mistress that escape 
was more than possible; but added, that she must 
make the attempt alone. 

" Alone J" replied the ex-Queen of France. 

"That is to say, madame, none of your female 
attendants can accompany you. I may be enabled 
to procure horses for two, but not for the entire 
party." 

Still she hesitated. 

" Do you doubt met" demanded the youth, mourn- 
fully. 

" No," replied Eleanora, whom a few moments' re- 
flection had re-assured ; " it is not your devotion or 
fidelity that I doubt— but success : to be taken would 
be ruin to my hopes." 

" And mine !" thought the page ; but he remained 
silent. 

" How do you propose that I should quit the chateau 
unobserved 1" she demanded. 

Roland explained to her that the castle was crowded 
with guests and minstrels, who had been invited in 
honor of her visit ; that it would be no difficult matter 
to provide her with one of the long, loose cloaks worn 
by the latter, plenty of which were lying in the outer 
hall ; and that, by the aid of such disguise, she might 
venture unsuspected. 

" It is a desperate chance !" she said, with a sigh. 

" And oqr only one," added the youth. 



" That consideration at once decides me ; how soon 
will you be ready V 9 

" I will but secure a couple of steeds, and lead 
them to a short distance from the chateau, and then 
return." 

Wild as the adventure seemed, the duchess felt that 
it was her only chance of safety. She was one of 
those determined characters, who, when they have once 
made up their mind to an enterprise, shrink not from 
danger or difficulty in attempting it. 

" z on need gold," she said. 

" Then I should foil, madame." 

"Why sol" 

" Were I to attempt to offer a bribe to quit the 
castle or procure the disguise we seek, we should be 
at once arrested. * If the Count of Blois has formed 
the desperate scheme of confining your grace a pri- 
soner here till you give your consent to marry him, 
rest assured that he has garrisoned the fortress with 
trusty men. No," he added, "we must rely on our 
own presence of mini, the aid of our Lady, and our 



" Be it so !" answered Eleanora, after a few mo- 
ments* reflection; " I betieveahat you are right. I 
leave the entire arrangement to you. If we succeed, 
and I reach my native Aquitaine, your recompense 
shall surpass your wildest hopes. I shall think 
no mark of gratitude too great for him who has pre- 
served at once the honor and liberty of his sove- 
reign!" 

Fired .by the promise — which the poor youth con- 
strued in a very different sense from the one in which 
it was spoken — he bent the knee, and, kissing the 
small, jewelled hand so graciously extended to him, 
left the apartment without a word. 

"Poor boy!" sighed Eleanora— for her woman's 
heart was touched by his devotion — "he little deems 
that the love he would aspire to is given, madly, de- 
votedly, to another. Yes, Henry," she added, apos- 
trophising the Duke of Normandy ; " either I am thy 

ide, or never more will Eleanora of Aquitaine be- 
come a wife !" 

How tedious seem the moments when sjixiduary 
listening for the step of one who comes not. Although 
Roland was not absent more than an hour upon his 
double errand of securing the horses, leading them 
from the chateau, and procuring the disguise — which 
ho was obliged to steal from the hall — to her impatience 
it seemed an age till he returned to the apartment, 
where she waited for him with feverish anxiety. 

" Have you succeeded 1" she demanded. 

Roland pointed to the long dress, not unlike the 
robes of a priest, which he carried upon his arm. 

With the assistance of her women, upon whose 
fidelity she could rely — for they were not only her 
subjects, but had been her companions in the unfortu- 
nate crusade which, at the instigation of St. Bernard, 
Louis had undertaken — the duchess proceeded to array 
herself in the garments of the troubadour. Carefully 
gathering her long silken tresses in a knot at the back 
of her head, she pulled the hood, from which a scarf 
depended, over her brows. The scarf was afterwards 
fastened to the embroidered girdle which confined her 
flowing dress. In a few minutes the disguise was 
complete. 

" Now is the moment," observed the page. " Some 
of the guests have already departed." 

"And the count?" 

u Intoxicated with wine and vanity, is still at the 
table, toasting the health of the future Countess of 
Blois." 

A disdainful smile lit the features of the beautiful 
fugitive, at the thought of such a man pres uming to 
obtain the prise for which the greatest sovereigns of 
Europe were ready to risk their thrones. 

" Roland," she said, "have you a weapon ?'* 

The page pointed to his sword. 

" Good ! And you know, doubtless, how to use it 
If we are followed, strike for your mistress against her 
foes!" 

"Fear not!" replied the youth; "they shall hack 
me peaeemeal ere they intercept our flight !" 

" Should you fail, or be surrounded by numbers," 
she added, " there is a still sterner duty to perform." 

"And that is " 

" To strike to your mistress's heart !" said the 
duchess, with an air of resolution, which made her 
women weep, and drove the blood from the cheek of 
her defender. " Eleanora of Aquitaine has worn a 
crown, and her hand- must not become the prise of the 
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| ft*** petty count or vavasour who may waylay her, like 
I some mountain brigand !" 

Seeing the effect which her words had produced 
| upon the young man — whose hopes her woman's pene- 
tration had read, despite the distance which fortune 
seemed to have placed between them — she added, in a 
. more gracious tone : 

" To the man I loved I could perchance resign my 

1 pride of sovereignty, my vanity, and rank ; but never 

to the insolent robber, who would force me to forget 

them. Eleanora of Aquitaine does not understand 

such wooing !" 

Once more the blood beat freely in the veins of the 

aspiring page, for hope had returned to his young 

heart. 

After giving directions to Jier women to maintain 

' the secret of her departure to the latest moment pos- 

1 sible, the fair speaker glided from the apartment, which 

was situated in that massive tower still shown to the 

; curious traveller as the place in which the Cardinal of 

Bourbon was afterwards imprisoned and put to death, 

after the murder of the Duke of Guise, the head of the 

1 Catholic league. 

Although his heart beat wildly, Roland passed down 
the great staircase into the courtyard of the chateau 
with an unconcerned and swaggering air. He dared 
not once look back to ascertain if the duchess follow- 
ed. As he passed the great hall he heard the voice of 
;' the Count of Blois, who was evidently heated with 
| wine, calling on the guests who remained to pledge a 
: health to his future countess, the lovely Eleanora of 
I Aquitaine. The poor youth trembled with indignation 
| and jealousy. 

Fortunately for the fugitives, many of the guests 

I were departing. As no orders had been given respect- 

I ing the attendants of the lady, he passed unchallenged ; 

i but it was not till he had crossed the bridge that he 

ventured to look round. He saw that the duchess was 

close upon his footsteps. 

" Thank heaven !" he murmured. 

The lady laid her finger upon her lips, in sign of 

caution, and motioned to him to proceed. Although 

the danger, personally, to her was the greatest — for 

love, as well as liberty, depended upon the success of 

hex scheme — she was far the. more self-possessed of 

the two. Her conductor did not venture to look round 

again till they reached a wood which intervened be- 

I tween the chateau and the Loire, where he had con- 

i cealed the horses. 

Releasing the steeds from the tree to which he had 
fastened them, he silently assisted his companion to 
mount; then, vaulting into the saddle, he gave the 
horse the spur, and set forward on his way, carefully 
keeping the river on his left hand, and riding along 
the bank. Fortunately, the night was a moonlight 
one. 

After riding about two miles from the outskirts of 
the town, the page ventured to draw rein. 

"We have escaped them, madame!" he observed, 
with an air of exultation. "They must have fleet 
steeds to overtake us !" 

"Thanks, my gallant Roland!*' replied* the lady. 
" Let me but see the walls of Bordeaux, and my own 
hand shall dub thee knight, for thou hast well deserved 
it." 

It was not the recompense the young man sought ; 
still it was the stepping-stone to his ambitious hopes ; 
for in those days of chivalry and romance, knighthood 
was a field in which all wero equal. 

" How expect you, madame," he demanded, " to find 
the barque V 9 

The duchess informed him that, previous to her land- 
ing at Blois, she had given directions to the captain 
and her men-at-arms to drop down the river six or 
seven miles below the town, and there wait in the hope 
of her arrival — to keep careful watch, and be ready to 
lift anchor at a moment's notice. 

" In less than an hour — by the aid of our Lady and 
oar good steeds — we shall reach them : Tristan" — the 
name of the captain — " is one of the best pilots on the 
Loire." 

" He was bom upon it," observed the duchess. 
" And inyour grace's cause will be ready to die upon 
it," added Roland. " You may trust to his fidelity." 
"And yours t" 
"With my life." 

** Ride on !" exclaimed the duchess ; " each minute 
seems an age till I am once more embarked upon the 
stream. There is not an echo but I dread to recognise 
in it the step of my pursuers." 



Once more the page set spurs to his steed, and, fol- 
lowed by his fair companion, continued his route to- 
wards Aquitaine, the limits of the county Of Blois ; 
although the passionate and ambitious Thibaut — had 
he been aware of the flight of bis fair guest, which, for- 
tunately, he was not — would have hesitated little at 
violating the territory of his feudal neighbor, most pro- 
babty as unscrupulous as himself. 

After riding three miles further, they espied the 
barque lying Fike a living thing upon the water. The 
captain, who was on the watch, hailed them from the 
vessel. The joyous duchess answered in her native 
language, and a . boat was instantly put off to bring 
them on board. 

" Up with your anchor !" exclaimed Eleanora, " and 
make all sail ; we shall soon be pursued !" 

" Never fear, your grace," replied the man ; " let us 
but once pass the Port of Piles." 

" The Port of Piles !" interrupted the horror-stricken 
page, recollecting the conversation he had had with 
the men-at-arms, and their proposal to him. "Alas ! 
gracious lady, the danger is not over yet !" 

"What mean you 1" 

In a few brief words he related to her all that had 
passed. Despite the double danger which threatened 
her, Eleanora could not avoid a smile at the ujea of 
Geoffrey Plantagenet aspiring to her hand. 

" What can be done 1" demanded the page. 

The duchess looked at the captain. 

" I have it, madame !" said the old sailor, after a few 
minutes' reflection ; " we must take one of the wind- 
ings of the river on the left bank. I know the course : 
it has only this inconvenience— that it will prolong 
your journey several hours at least." 

" No matter, so I arrive at last 1" 

" For that I pledge myself 1" 

The sailor kept his word. By following a branch 
of the river instead of the stream itself, he contrived 
not only to escape the ambush of Geoffrey, but the 
pursuit of the Count of Blois, who started on the 
following morning. It was a proud day for all when 
the long-absent sovereign of Aquitaine entered once 
more the capital of her dominions---the flourishing city 
of Bordeaux. 



ohaptxb vi. 

Strew the bridal path with flowers, 
Fill the oop with nibf wine; 
Lightly pees life* fleettn* Jwroe- 
Ftosrare sad love, Jair bride, be thine. 

Old Pbovbagal 8omo. 

GREAT were the rejoicings of the citizens of Bor- 
deaux, on the arrival of their long-absent sover- 
eign. The inhabitants of the south through all the 
strange vicissitudes of her fortunes, always remained 
faithful to the interests of Eleanora, whom they had 
loved for her talents, and as the last descendant of 
their ancient princes. The first days of her return 
were employed in fetes, and in giving audiences to her 
ministers and the magistracy of the various towns, 
who crowded to her court, to present addresses of con- 
gratulation on her return. 

Poor Roland — who, during their flight, had seen 
only in the sovereign a lovely woman, dependent on 
his arm and courage for support — no sooner beheld 
her on her ducal throne, surrounded with all the 
pageant of royalty, than he fell from his aspiring day- 
dreams of love, to the stern reality of life. There was 
little chance, he acknowledged, with a sigh, that the 
wealthiest princess in Europe would so far forget her 
state, as to bestow her hand upon a simple page. 

Still Eleanora was not ungrateful. Tne second day 
after her arrival, she sent for him to her presence. 

When he entered the presence-chamber, he found 
the idol of his dreams seated upon her chair of state, 
surrounded by a bevy of ladies, the noblest and fairest 
of the sunny south. Grave-bearded councillors were 
standing round her : he thought he had never seen her 
look more lovely. 

"Roland," said the duchess, "in the joy of our 
return, we have not forgotten our debt of gratitude to 
our gallant deliverer ! Look upon him, my lords and 
gentlemen/' she added ; " it is to his prudence and 
courage we owe our liberty ; but for him we should 
have Deen the prisoner of the ambitious Count of 
Blois!' 1 

" A hundred lances would have been laid in rest at 
the intelligence," observed a young noble, " and the ' 



chivalry of the south marched, as a single man, to the 
rescue of their sovereign !" 

Eleanora smiled graciously. With a woman's tact, 
she knew how to enlist the sympathy of the young, as 
well as the zeal of the old, in her favor. 

" We doubt not, my good lord of Bastile," she re- 
plied, " the devotion of our faithful subjects, nor the 
well-known loyalty of your ancient house : we have 
had too much experience in both for that. 

The young noble bowed. 

" But it is fitting," she continued, " that we mark 
our sense of the service rendered by our faithful page 
to his sovereign in the hour of danger, by a recompense 
more solid than thanks. As his duty has been devoted 
to a woman, it is but just that women should reward 
him !" 

At a signal from the speaker, two of the 'fairest 
ladies who were standing behind the ducal chair, ap- 
proached the youth, and led him towards the throne. 
A deep blush suffused his handsome countenance, as 
his eyes met those of Eleanora. He felt assured, from 
the glance with which she regarded him, that she had 
read his secret, while, at the same time, the smile 
upon her lips told him she was not offended at his pre- 
sumption. 

Few women hate the man— especially if he is young 
and handsome-— who loves them, no matter how dis- 
paraging the distance which birth and rank have 
placed between them. 

" Kneel !" exclaimed the duchess, in a gracious tone 
of voice, which fell like the sound of music upon the 
ear of the enamored page. 

He obeyed, his female conductors standing on either 
side of him. 

" And now, my lord, your sword !" 

This was addressed to the seneschal of Aquitaine, 
an aged noble who had been the companion in arms of 
her grandfather, Duke William. The old man drew 
the glittering weapon from his side, and, bending his 
knee before the throne, placed it in the hands of his 
sovereign lady. 

" In the name of God, our Lady, and St. George," 
exclaimed the duchess, striking the page thrice upon 
the shoulders, " I dub thee knight ! and, to maintain 
the dignity, our manor of the Sauve we bestow, by 
these our letters patent." 

The chancellor of the duchy placed in the hands of 
the newly made knight the parchment which conferred 
the grant. Poor boy ! his heart was too full for words 
— it was not the payment he had dreamed of. Still it 
was a royal one. 

With her own fair hands, Eleanora passed over the 
shoulder of the new-made knight a baldric, which sup- 
ported a magnificent sword, and gave him her hand to 
kiss. 

During the entire ceremony, Roland had remained 
as pale as death, without uttering a word. As he 
bent over the fair hand, to press it to his trembling 
lips, a burning tear fell upon her fingers. Eleanora's 
woman's heart was touched. Had it not been already 
filled by Henry Plantagenet, the page might have stood 
a chance of wearing the ducal coronet of Aquitaine. 

" Can I do aught else to insure your happiness 1" 
she demanded. 

" Nothing, gracious lady — nothing !" he replied. 

A deep blush suffused his countenance as he spoke. 
Eleanora — without knowing why— blushed, too. 

" And my debt of gratitude is paid ?" she added. 

** Amply,* excWmed the youth: "but not by the 
honor you have conferred, or the rich lands of Sauve 
— though both were boons worthy an empress to 
bestow !'• 

" How, then !" demanded the duchess, smiling. 

" By the confidence you reposed in me," he said — 

an unknown, friendless boy — by the kind words which 

rest engraven on my heart for ever! If, gracious 

lady, I value the honors you have conferred, it is that 

they may enable me to render service in your 

use !" 

Eleanora had too many weighty reasons not to 
shrink for an instant from the promise of her hand, 
which she had given to Henry Plantagenet, whose 
claims to the crown of England, with her assistance, 
were certain of success ; still, she could not endure 
the thought of Roland's remaining to witness the 
nuptials, which prudence demanded should be cele- 
brated as soon as possible. She determined, therefore, 
to remove him from her court. 

"And now, sir knight," she said, "that you have 
been admitted into the order of chivalry, remember that 
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nobility would have seconded her Tiewe with heart 
and arms. Louis was detested in the south, where 
Eleanors reigned over a country, maritime, rich, and 



you are bound by its ▼owe to succour all damsels in 
distress." 

"I trust I shall not forget it, madame !»» 

M We nothing doubt it ! and, in proof that we do not, 'prosperous. The divorced queen of Louis VII. was a 
it is our intention to send you with a herald and fitting far more powerful sovereign than the bigoted king, 
escort to the chateau of our late host, the Count of | As soon as the court was ended, Roland was con- 
Blois. The chancellor will prepare your letters of ducted to the cabinet of his lady, where he received 
credence as our envoy." |the final instructions, and a liberal supply to enable 

" I will dare him to the death !" exclaimed the him to appear bravely both at Blois and Paris. 
young man — who hoped to find in the encounter withj " My errand accomplished, when, gracious lady, 
so renowned a warrior as Count Thibaut, a cure for may I return V 1 he demanded. 



his hopeless passion, in the grave. 

"Not so, said the duchess, kindly; "you will 
demand in our name the release of our attendants, 



who, we doubt not, by this time are heartily tired of stances may arise to render it necessary for me to 



the hospitality of the Count of Blois 

M Should he refuse 1" said theyouth. 

" In that case," continued Eleanora, " you will at 
once proceed to Paris on a secret mission, which it is 
our intention to intrust you with, and demand their re- 
lease at the hands of the count's suzerain, Louis VII., 
Kins of France." 

"Louis," observed the chancellor, "may not feel 
disposed to part with them, if Count Thibaut of Blois 
has delivered the captives into his hands." 

" Then, my lords," replied the duchess, haughtily, 
" we must raise the banner of our duchy, and the war- 
cry of our house — ' St. George.' We doubt not but 
we shall find willing hearts to follow it.'* 

A shout of enthusiasm burst from the younger 
nobles, who cared little for the occupations of peace, 
and hated Louis for his treatment of their duchess 
in Paris and Palestine, 

Here, per perenMese, it may be as well to observe 
that the war-cry, ." St. George"— now the rallying 
word of England — at the period of which we write, 
was peculiar to Aquitaine. The English sovereigns 
adopted it in virtue of the marriage of Henry II. with 
the subject of our present memoir, and have retained it 
ever since, 

There is very little doubt that, had the Duchess of 
Aquitaine seriously intended a war with France, her 



Eleanora reflected for an instant. 
" Not till you receive a summons under my hand 
and seal," she replied; "many important circum- 



have an agent upon whose fidelity I can rely in Paris. 
Remember," she added, with one of her bewitching 
smiles, " that I place implicit confidence in you !" 

Roland laid his hand upon his heart, and bowed. 

" You must promise me," she continued, " that no 
inducement shall lead you from Paris till you receive 
my instructions." 

" I will swear it," replied the boy, with enthusiasm ; 

you are my sovereign lady — the ruler of my life and 
destiny ; I live but to obey your wishes — they are laws 
to your faithful knight." 

"Prove yourself my knight," she replied, "and 
your reward shall be greater than you imagine. Elea- 
nora of Aquitaine has not an ungrateful heart, and 
neither lacks the means nor the inclination to recom- 
pense those who serve' her faithfully, however high 
their ambition may soar or their desires point." 

"However high!" repeated the entranced youth, 
gazing upon her with a look which sent the blood into 
her cheek; "those words shall be my leading-star 
through life!" 

At this moment a page entered with a packet, 
which he placed in the hands of the duchess, who 
waited, however, till she had dismissed her messenger, 
before breaking the seal. 

" It is time that he was gone !" she murmured, as 
the youth left the cabinet ; " for I felt unable to chide 



his presumption as I ought. 

she added, "how weak and defenceless when the 

heart is assailed !" 

With these words, she broke the silken string, 
which, after the fashion of the day, encircled the letter 
she had just received : it was from the Duke of Nor- 
mandy, and announced his speedy arrival in Bordeaux, 
to claim her promised hand ; and concluded with those 
passionate assurances of love which the credulous 
heart is always too anxious to believe : so true is it 
that we deceive ourselves more frequently than we are 
deceived by others. 

The intelligence of the arrival of Henry drove all 
consideration — and perhaps incipient passion— -for Ro- 
land from her thoughts. The new-made knight was 
permitted to depart, without a second interview with 
nis mistress, on his dangerous mission to Blois and 
Paris. Poor boy ! he left the gay city of the south 
full of joy and hope. Little did he think that ere be 
returned, the prize which his mad ambition dreamed 
of, would have been won by another. 

Henry of Normandy arrived a few days after his 
letter, and was received by the Duchess of Aquitaine 
with the honors due rather to his hopes than actual 
rank. Great preparations were made m Bordeaux for 
the celebration of their marriage. 

About six weeks after the divorce had been pro- 
nounced, the bridal procession left the palace on the 
way to the cathedral. Henry at this time was only 
twenty years of age, Eleanora thirty-two— a disparity 
which afterwards led to much misery between them. 
Just as the train reached the open space opposite the 
church, a herald, whose tabard was embroidered with 
the golden fleur-de-lis of France, stepped from the 
crowd. . 

" What means this interruption!" demanded the im- 
patient Henry. 

The duchess smiled scornfully. 

" Pardon me, sire duke," replied the herald, in a 
tone of confidence — for he knew that, however dis- 
agreeable the duty he had to perform, his office ren- 
dered him inviolable— "pardon me that I interrupt you 
at such a moment ; but I must speak with you." 

" Anon, good fellow — anon." 

"Now." 

Henry hit his lips and frowned ominously, as he 
attempted to pursue his way. 

" Although the lips which speak are those of Peronet 
of Paris, his words are those of the king of Fiance, 
addressed to his vassal, the Duke of Normandy. There- 
fore," continued the herald, " I command him to hear 
me!" 

The crowd began to murmur. 

" Louis VII.," continued the speaker, "by me, for- 
bids the union of his vassal, Henry, Duke of Normandy 
and Anjou, with Eleanora, Duchess of Aquitaine, on 
pain of lese-majesty. Bear witness all that I have per- 
formed my duty. And pardon me, noble duke and 
duchess," he said, addressing the bride and bridegroom, 
"if it has proved an ungracious one." 

" You have borne me the message of your master," 
exclaimed Henry of Normandy ; " now bear mine to 
Louis. Whilst I admit the homage which I owe him 
for Normandy and Anjou, I deny his right to dictate 
whom I shall wed or not !" 

The populace began to cheer. 

"And tell him, further, that with my sword I am 
ready to maintain the choice I have made !" 

The procession passed on to the church ; and ere 
the herald left the city, the marriage of Eleanora and 
Henry Plantagenet had taken place. 

To be continued m the November number. 



Chawci. — Chance very little disturbs events which, 
in their natural constitution, were designed to happen 
or to foil, according to some determined law. It may 
produce the appearance of inequality in the turning up 
of the head or reverse of a com, still the appearance, 
one way or another, will perpetually tend to the pro- 
portion of equality. Thus in all cases it wiU be found, 
that althougn chance produces irregularities, still the 
odds will be infinitely small ; and that in process of time 
these irregularities will bear no proportion to the recur- 
rence of that order which naturally results from original 
design. 

Pope, when he first saw Garrick act, observed, "lam 
afraid that the young man will be spoiled, for he will 
have no competitor ?" 
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Of JJCERICA9 HISTORY. 
No. V. 
^pHE State House, or Independence Hall, of Phila- 
-*- delphia, ia one of the moat interesting architec- 
tural relica of the past existing amongst us. It was 
commenced in 1789, but was not completed until 1734. 
The two wings, however, were not erected until 
1740. The structure was an exceedingly 
ing one for the times ; indeed it was the greatest 
attempt at architectural display made previous to 
the present century. The size, style, and the rich- 
ness of its appointments are excellent evidence of 
the public spirit of our forefathers. 

But what gives to this 
building a mote than ordi- 
nary interest, and what 
will preserve its history 
through all tune, is its asso- 
ciation with one of the grand- 
est events in the history of 
our country In the eaat 
room of the first story the as- 
sembled representation of the 
colonies passed the Declara- 
tion of Independence This 
will always make it a memo- 
rable and sacred structure. 
So long as a stone remains, 
or the spot where the build- 
ing stands can be recognised, 
it will awaken sensations of 
patriotism and pleasure to 
Americana who gate upon 



" In the upper story is the 
' lobby/ famed in colonial 
times as being the scene of 
many a sumptuous feast. — 
The large room to the west- 
ward was the Senate Cham- 
ber of the first Congress. 
In the rooms fronting Chest- 
nut street, to the east, the 
Committees of Congress in 
1776 met to prepare their 
various reports. The * lobby' 
at that time extended the en- 
tire length of the building 
eastward from the landing; 
a room is now partitioned off 
it. In this lobby the Ameri- 
can officers, captured at the 
battle of Gennantown, were confined. 



THE CORDILLERAS. 
r |^HE path, indeed, had become so narrow, that it 
-J" seemd to me, as it wound itself round a pro- 
jecting rock, absolutely to terminate. I could see 
nothing more than a thin light streak, as if drawn with 
a piece of chalk, and I could not believe that this was 
our path. The rock round which it went did not show 
impos- the least cut or notch where even a goat could have 
planted its feet, let alone our clumsy mules. The little 
crumbling pieces of stone which our mules' hoofs 
kicked over the precipice made me sensible of the 
danger, falling straight down to a depth that my blood 
froze to think of. But this was no place to stop at ; and 
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Drawn by Devereaux expressly for the New York Journal 



did you not get off the mule at once, and pass danger- 
ous places on foot 1 Simply, my reader, in the first 
place, because the danger is the same for many miles ; 
and secondly, because those men who pass their lives 
in leading travellers over these mountains, know best 
where to walk, and where to ride ; and I followed the 
example my guide set me. Nor, to tell the truth, did 
I at the moment think of anything but my mule, as he 
moved slowly, step by step, round the yawning abyss, 
with scarcely three inches to spare on either side. 
As we proceeded, the path got still narrower, the 
abyss seemed deeper; and looking down once, be- 
tween the mule's side and my stirrups, I saw below in 
the deep hollow a perfect 
heap of skeletons — mules 
that must have tumbled down 
since, the last flood— or their 
bones would have been wash- 
ed away. In my horror, I 
forgot the warning of the 
vaquiano, end grasping the 
reins of my mule, tried to 
turn it away from the edge, 
Which seemed to me as if it 
must crumble beneath its 
next step. My imprudence 
was near being fatal to me, 
for turning the head of my 
mule away from the preci- 
pice, it lost its sure footing, 
stepped aside, and striking 
the saddle-bags against the 
rock, it stumbled forward, 
and — no, dear reader, no such 
thing— we did not tumble. — 
The mule planted its fore 
hoofs on a firm part of the 
crumbling ledge, and lifted 
itself up again, just as a 
small piece of stone, loosened 
by the effort, fell noiselessly 
from the path, and springing 
from under us, toppled over, 
and struck long afterwards 
with a dull hollow sound into 
the deep. I need not be 
ashamed to say that this little 
incident made me tremble, 
and I thought the blood be- 
came stagnant in my veins. 
— F. QeTitaecktr. 



In it, too, many 
a noble fellow, wounded at Brandywine, breathed his 
last." 

The present steeple was erected in 1828, the origi- 
nal one being found In a state of decay. It is as near 
iiw the old one as circumstances would admit. The 
panoramic view of the city which it affords is very 
beautiful. 

The original cost of the structure was £5,600. The 
plan was from designs by J. Kearsely. Although the 
building has been frequently renovated, ft presents the 
suune appearance now that it did on that memorable 
occasion, when was enacted the scene which has so 
consecrated its old walls. 



When a young lady falls into hysterics, or faints, 
y<nk may safely look upon it, without being in the 
leatst accused of a want of charity, as a sign of ex- 
\ on her part. 



I observed closely the cautious manner in which my 
guide raised himself in his right stirrup, not doubting 
that we were now at the spot of which he had told me 
before, and where the mules and riders were often 
thrown over. I was therefore careful not to irritate 
my mule at a place where it certainly knew better how 
to go than I did — accidents having happened from tra- 
vellers pulling their bridles at the wrong time. My 
guide went on very coolly along a trail where mules 
had to keep the very edge of the precipice. Mules 
frequently carry a load over this track, when they are 
very careful not to knock against the overhanging 
rock, as the least push would send them over the pre- 
cipice. Our mules, it is true, had no load, but they 
were accustomed to carry one ; and therefore kept the 
extreme edge, to my great discomposure. But I left 
it entirely to its own instinct, only lifting my left foot 
in the stirrup, as I saw the vaquiano do, so that, in 
case of accident, I might throw myself off its back, 
and cling to the rock. But why, the reader may ask, 



A MARRIAGE IV 0RMOLLE 

RETIRING early from the worry of a professional 
life— and from, perhaps, the most exacting of all, 
that of a medical man — I have resolved, with what I 
consider commendable philosophy, to spend a tolerably 
good income in ministering to my propensity for 
travel, and I therefore wander about whither chance or 
fancy directs me, staying as long as it is agreeable, 
and then, hey for other quarters. In this unsettled 
sort of life I pick up many acquaintances, although I 
am deprived of the nearer ties of friendship ; I also 
occasionally meet with an adventure or two, but I be- 
lieve that the times are greatly altered, and that real 
sentimental journeys in France, affairs with brigands 
in Italy and Spain, or supernatural visitations in 
Germany, may no longer be expected by the fast 
travellers who whis over the surface of the Continent. 
The dottings down in my journal, also, of course, par- 
take of some of the sameness which characterises 
those of every modern traveller ; however, upon turn- 
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ing over the leaves, the following trifle struck me as 
approaching, in some measure, to the highly spiced 
quality which is generally required, and I, therefore, 
willingly on it publicity. 

The htUe affair happened to me at Orneille, a town 
situated in the Gull of Genes, in the Mediterranean. 
I arrived there late in the autumn of 1347, and pro- 
ceeded to deliver a letter of introduction to Signer 
Matteo Pedamoute, who was one of the richest pro- 
prietors of the country. I found him, however, in the 
midst of his nuptial preparations, and could, of course, 
not reckon upon receiving any particular attentions 
from him under such circumstances ; therefore, after 
felicitating him upon the happy occasion, I was about 
to retire, but he strenuously insisted that, as I was 
known to his dearest friend, I should take up my 
quarters at hit house and, moreover, if I had no objec- 
tion, should fill the place of fcther in the ceremony, 
for, said he, "I am an orphan and have no rela- 
tions. 11 

However little I might have been flattered at being 
considered of an ace to impersonate the papa, I was, 
nevertheless, gratefol for the friendly attention, and at 
once consented. This Matteo was a handsome 
bachelor of about twenty-five years, dark complexion, 
and bold aspect, and his whole appearance betokened 
contentment and joy. 

"Monsieur," said I, "you are, doubtless, greatly 
attached to your bride." 

" Oh, yes ! It is a marriage of love ; she has 
nothing but that which surpasses riches to offer me— 
beauty, intelligence, and a loving heart— but I once 
feared that J never should win her." 

44 Hew, you are rich and handsome, and yet de- 
spaired!" 

44 It was," replied Matteo, " because— but you do 
not — there was — ," and he stopped, muttering some- 
thing, and left what he had to say unsaid. 

Of course I did not ask for any further explanation, 
and my friend and I having supped, he conducted me 
to my room, and said he should walk round to the 
house of his intended that night. I had been in bed 
about two hours when I was awoke by Signer Matteo 
hammering at the door. 

44 Monsieur Doctor," said he, " can I come in, I have 
something of importance to communicate 1" 

Of course I opened the door for my energetic friend, 
and he rushed into the room, greatly to my discom- 

Cire ; be seated himself by the window, and buried 
face in his hands. 

14 Monsieur," said he, at length, in a voice broken by 
emotion, " forgive my strange behaviour, forgive me if 
I seek to make a confidant of you upon such a short 
acquaintance, but as I have invited you to be a par- 
taker in my happiness, I feel certain that you will not 
now desert me in my hour of trial." 

I assured him in the most kindly words I could find 
of my deep' interest in his welfare. 

44 Well then, Monsieur, consider my affliction when, 
upon seeing my betrothed this evening, she informed 
me that a fearful circumstance would separate us for 
ever. She was pale and agitated, and though I 
pressed her she would not inform me of her reason, 
but promised, after her fomily were asleep, and 
towards midnight, to visit me and then disclose the 
fatal secret which oppressed her. Monsieur Doctor, 
you are a friend sent me by Providence, you shall be 
my guide and counsel; then place yourself behind 
these hangings of -the wall when she arrives, and you 
can overhear all, and will know the motives which 
have caused Louisa to come to this resolution. Make 
no noise, I will go and meet her." 

I had not been long in my ambuscade when I heard 
footsteps, and presently afterwards two persons entered 
the room 

14 Matteo," said a lovely female voice, after a short 
pause, " do not think me immodest in visiting you at 
this hour of night, but, believe me, the urgency of the 
case alone induces me, for it is only here, unwatched 
from my family, that I can break to you the dreadful 
peril which compels me to refuse your hand." 

Matteo uttered a wild exclamation of despair and 
dashed his hands upon the table. " But you shall be 
mine, no power on earth shall prevent it, and if man 
stand in my way let him beware of Matteo Peda- 
monte." 

The savage tone of this exclamation quite assured 
me that it would be no joke for anybody bold enough 
to thwart him, and I felt inwardly satisfied that we 
were upon such good terms. 



44 But," said he, lowering his voice, " speak, my 
dearest, and let me know this mystery." 

" Matteo," said she, in a tone which was evidently 
meant to console his agitated feelings, "you are 
aware of the former feud that existed between our 
families ; that these vineyards were once my father's." 
44 True, dearest Louisa, but your father became in- 
debted to mine for beyond their value." 

44 1 know it, Matteo, but everything connected with 
that debt was a wound to my mother's feelings, the 
debt itself and the manner in which it was paid; and 
that is not all, Matteo, there is blood between our fami- 
lies, and what blood, good Heavens ! that of my father. 
44 It is true, Louisa ; but — " 

44 Yes," exclaimed the young girl with excitement, 
44 a mistress beloved by them both, they fought, and 
your father killed mine; these are motives which 
should have separated us. The mother and children 
ruined by a gambling debt to your parent, and then 
deprived by him of a husband whom, notwithstanding 
his misconduct, she adored." 

44 1 know all this, Louisa, as also that, though at 
first shunning your family, I have been irresistibly 
drawn to you by the fascination of your great beauty ; 
that though at first repulsed, then coldly received, I 
was at length accepted by your mother ; and trusted, 
though I could* not render her back a husband, to give 
her a dutiful son, and kind support to her old age, nay, 
share all that I have with her." 

44 Dear Matteo, well I know the generosity of your 
character, or I, too, could not have been brought to 
look with love upon the son of him who deprived me 
of my father. But listen, my mother has, deceived 
you, she does not for one instant forget her revenge, 
but religiously cherishes it ; and know that in my mar- 
riage she only seeks the surer to become your de- 
stroyer. I have hastened to you to-night to inform 
you of a conversation which I have overheard with 
her brother, and in which, though faintly persuading 
her against it, he has at length given his consent to 
poison you ; once wedded to me, and they in your 
house, it is believed that better opportunity will be 
offered, and suspicion entirely averted from them by 
reason of the close alliance. Fly, then Matteo, enter 
not a house in which you will find death, abandon a 
homicidal betrothal, away, leave me to go alene to the 
altar to-morrow." 

44 Shall I fly," exclaimed Matteo, " abandon you, 
and leave you in the hands of these poisoners." 

44 They shall know nothing. They believe that I am 
asleep within my own little chamber. I shall return 
with as much secrecy as I left." 

44 And to-morrow, as I live, and defy aught that they 
can do, you shall be mine." 

44 Farewell, Matteo ; my heart misgives me ; and I 
see in this the dictates and the just vengeance of 
Heaven." 

44 Fear not, dearest," said he, and he conducted her 
to the doer; I heard the parting kiss of the two 
lovers, and he quickly returned, doubtless fearing to 
accompany her, lest her secret visit should be disco- 
vered. The moment he returned he hastened to me, 
44 Mons. Doctor, said he, releasing me from behind the 
hangings, by which I wss half smothered, " You have 
now heard from the lips of my betrothed the account 
of the unfortunate position in which I am placed with 
regard to the family in which I am entering. How I 
wish that you had seen her, Monsieur, you would then 
have believed in the feasibility of my infatuation ; but 
what shall I do to avoid this premeditated vengeance 1" 
44 You shall leave for Paris, with me," said f 44 Your 
kind hospitality and warm friendship entitle you to 
this return. I will care for you ; and if need be, you 
shall sell all that you are possessed of here, and esta- 
blish yourself in France ; and, if you please, allow a 
small annuity to the mother of Louisa." 

Matteo shook his head mournfully, and with a warm 
grasp of the hand, which was meant for thanks for my 
offer and advice, he slowly ascended to his bed room, 
to pass, as one may well believe, a sad and anxious 
night enough for the night before his wedding. 

The next day at early dawn all the bells in the town 
were ringing for the marriage of Matteo ; and getting 
up I proceeded to dress myself in the most becoming 
costume for the occasion. Matteo was impatiently 



his bride. We mounted in his coach, and were driven 
off to the outskirts of the town, and the carriage 
stopped before a small house, evidently belonging to 
but poor occupants. It was the home of bis bride, 
and as we entered I was introduced to Louisa, her 
mother and family ; and my feelings were equally 
divided between admisataon at the beauty snd charm- 
ing simplicity of the one, and honor as I regarded the 
premeditated murders, not that the mother presented 
the repulsive traits that might naturally have been ex- 
pected to be connected with such a mind. 

I had, however, determined that he should curt the 
country with me, and intended immediately after the 
ceremony, to give orders to have a chmse de post ready 
with relays. The ceremony was not long, and scarcely 
was it finished ere the maiTiage party was on its way to 
Matteo'a residence, where a splendid breakfast had 
been prepared. Louisa, pale and mistrustful, looked 
as if she were walking to an execution ; and I was 
contemplating the pair with regret, when Matteo came 




at the request, and wondering what would now take 
place, I obeyed his directions ; but this time, in placing 
myself behind the hangings, I made such arrange- 
ments as allowed me to see as well as to hear what 
might take place. Scarcely had I taken up my position 
ere Matteo re-entered the chamber, followed by his 



awaiting the conclusion of my toilet ; and I no sooner 
descended the stairs, than with true Italian vivacity he 
embraced me, and jumped and sung, showing but little 
traces of being affected by the dreadful information 
■ which had been revealed to him the night before by 



mother-in-law and her brother. Matteo, as soon 
he was alone with these two persons, threw himself 
into the arms of the signora, kissed her wrinkled sore- 
head, and said : — 

44 Oh ! my mother, how great is my happiness : to 
you I owe the only Joy I ever wished — Louisa, your 
daughter, who now is mine only ! Oh ! a thousand 
blessings upon you, who could forget your just hatred 
for a time, that I might be happy ! I shall enjoy it 
but a little while, I know, but what matters? I am 
one of those who would give an age for one day of 
happiness and love." 

44 What is it you say 1" exclaimed the signora, en- 
deavoring to escape from the embrace of her son-in-law . 

44 You have your wrongs to revenge," replied Matteo, 

the blood of your husband cries out against me ; yon 
wish to poison me." w 

44 Who says it, Matteo 1 who has tali you so!" ex- 
claimed the mother, pushing the young man away with 
affright. 

44 Yes," quietly replied Mstteo, • 4 your lost fortune, 
your slain husband, all exact my death at your hands. 
I know it, and I give myself up, so much do I love 
Louisa. Another would have fled, I stay ; I prefer 
death to exile ; I wish to die under the shades of my 
beautiful olives, surrounded by the perfumes of my 
orange trees. Here, my mother, is the disposition of 
my property ; it will belong to Louisa; after my death 
you too will enjoy it with her; and here is a sure 
poison, not, too painful, and which leaves no external 
trace of its existence. Take it, but allow me eight 
days of my life and health, at the expiration of that 
time you may overwhelm your daughter with grief such 
as you yourself have experienced ; young and beauti- 
ful as she is, you may then rob her of a husband." 

44 Oh, heaven !" exclaimed the mother, bursting into 
tears, 44 forgive me for having harbored such designs 
against one who is so worthy, and the spirit of the 
father of my child will not frown upon this union, 
which, though it be with the son of his enemy, is with 
a noble being, and secures the happiness of his Louisa 
for ever." 

She sprang towards Matteo, took the vial of poison 
which he presented to her, and broke it, and seizing 
the will, she tore it into pieces. It was then that she 
threw her arms round Matteo, and covered him with 
kisses. 

44 Let us forget the past, and be henceforward truly 
my son." 

At that instant the door of the chamber opened. It 
was Louisa, pale and trembling, come to seek her hus- 
band. Her mother hastened towards her, and, pressing 
her hand, said to her with expression : — 

44 He has just taken thee, and now I give thee to him 
and freely pardon all the past." 

The nuptials finished very much to their satisfaction, 
and to mine. I made the memorandum of it in my 
journal, which I spoke of at first ; and what is further, 
I have since learned that they talk at Orneille as a 
wonder of the unalterable friendshiu of the mother and 
son-in-law. Digitl 
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LIGHTEN THE BOAT! 

Shakx hands, pledge hearts, and bid fend adieus, 

Speak with your brimming eyes ; 
To-morrow— and tbe dark Hue sea 

Will echo with your sigh*. 

To-morrow, and yon stately ship 

WiU bear to Other leads 
The kindred whom ye lore so well j 

Breathe hopes, pledge hearts, shake hands . 

The Fairy Queen stands out to sea, 

Each stitch of canvass spread, 
Breasting the pearly laughing wares 

With high and gallant head. 

Her freight consists of human souls , 

Her destiny, a land 
Where seam a human Iboffms trod 

Upon the forest strand. 

Five hundred souls she bears away, 

To And a distant home 
Where toil will give them daily bread, 

And not a living tomb. 

The ship speeds on ; her sanguine freight, 

A motley little world. 
Revelling in the thousand scenes 

By future hones unfurled. 

She creeps along *mid cloudless calms, 

Or dashes through the blast, 
Till cheerless days, and nights, and weeks, 

And weary months are passed. 

At length the Captain shonts, " Stand by !" 
The boatswain sounds his call : 

" Trice up the yards and clear the decks- 
Secure against the squall." 

Shipwreck and death ? The doom is sealed, 

A bolt has riven the mast ; 
" We will not die— we must be saved, 

The ship shall brave the blast !" 

Pallor in on the strong man's cheek, 

Woe in the mother's heart, 
For round her throb those kindred ties 

No power but death shall part. 

A rending peal, a shuddering crash, 

A wail of agony ; 
The shattered bark, with many a soul. 

Sinks headlong in the sea. 

Morning breaks o'er the world of waves, 

But finds no Fairy Queen ; 
One single, tiny boat is sll 

To tell that she has been. 

A crowded, remnant of the wreck 

With naked lift escape, 
No land for twenty souls- nil sea, 

Rel e ntless, vast, agape. 

Lighten the boat 

WIU perish suddenly , 
Inquiring eyes and throbbing hearts 

' \ all, " V"" - * ' 



Ask i 



•Will it be I?" 



A boy sits silent in the bows 
Bereft of earthly tie ; 

He must be told : '* Say, Men 
Are you afraid to die 1" 



i hoy, 



" Why should 7 die t My father's dead, 

Mother and sister too ; - 
O I let me not be drowned alone, 

But live or die with you." 

He ptande in vain. " A moment then, 

A moment longer spare !" 
With fervent heart and lifted eyes, 

He breathes hla simple prayer. 

Awe, deep and silent, struck each heart 

As on that trembling- tongue, 
" Father in Heaven, thy will be done !" 

In trustful accento hung. 

He lightly steps upon the prow, 
And, gathering up hia strength, 

Unblenehed he scans his yawning grave, 
To feel its depth and length. 

Who seels the doom ? No hand is raised, 

None hear the spirit knell ; 
A sudden plunge, a thrilling cry 

Breaks in upon the apelL 

Tbey search the boat, they search the sua; 

Ths noble boy is gone, 
Gone, 1st us hope, where angels are, 

Self-martyred and alone, 



BOOKS. 



-Give me 
Leave to enjoy myself. That place that doe% 
Contain my books, the best companion, is 
To sue a glorious court, where hourly 1 
Converse with the old sages and philosophers ; 
And sometimes for variety, I confer 
With kings and emperors, and weigh their 
Coiling their victories, if unjustly got, 
Unto a strict account ; and in my fancy. 
Defkee their ill-placed statues. Can 1 then 
Part with such constant pleasures to embrace 
Uncertain vanities ? No: bail your care 
To augment a heap of wealth : it shall be mine 
To increase in knowledge. FLlt CHia. 



THE CASTLE OF GREIFKdTSTEIN. 

A GBBMAlf LEOHWD. 

It was a happy time for the peasantry of Neuburg 

when their brave duke, Henry I., journeyed through 
hia dominions. He was on his way, accompanied by 
his consort Hedwig and their children, with a numer- 
ous retinue of followers, to visit his burg of Lebrborg, 
built by his renowned father Duke Boleslaus. While 
he stopped a day or two to rest from the fatigues of 
travel, nis subjects from the neighborhood came to peti- 
tion favors and redress from various grievances, for 
they knew the good-will of their sovereign, and 
thought his power almost boundless. 

Among the petitioners was an old herdsman, whose 
name was Wolfgang. To the gracious inquiry of the 
Duke respecting his wants, he was answered that the 
whole country was tormented with a condor that took 
off the greatest part of the flocks, and even maimed 
oxen at the plough. The bird had a nest somewhere 
and young ones, and when these were grown, children, 
perhaps men and women, would not be safe from their 
rapacity. " Take compassion upon us, gracious lord," 
prayed the herdsman, " command your soldiers to slay 
the condor and destroy its nest." 

" Where hath the bird its eyerie V 9 asked the Duke. 
"I know not," replied the herdsman, "but, me- 
thinks, it is beneath the Rahlenberg." 

The Duke gave immediate orders that the bird of 
prey should be hunted and killed with its young. The 
whole country was in motion ; the knights were eager 
to fulfil their lord'sgcoinmand and gain renown by the 
slaughter of so destructive a foe to the herdsmen. But 
the condor seemed to dery them. Sheep disappeared 
dairv, and as if by magic. Only at rare intervals 
could the bird be seen soaring upon outspread wings at 
so vast a height that no arrow could reach it. The 
peasants mourned, and the baffled warriors murmured 
at their want of success. Meanwhile Schaffhold, the 
son of Wolfgang, a youth of aspiring spirit, but little 
inclined, as his father often complained, to the herds- 
man's labor, had been curiously watching the knights, 
apparently charmed with their brave apparel and 
armour,, and following at a distance those who were 
nearest the Duke, ana though in humble garb many a 
high-born cavalier might have envied the noble and 
graceful form and the majestic beauty of his counte- 
nance. Nature had gifted him with matchless perfec- 
tion of person ; his mien was not that of a peasant but 
of a free-born noble — for which, indeed, he was noted 
throughout the country. 

As the Duke with his train entered the Castle 
where he was lodged, young Schaffhold passed mourn- 
fully along the mountain side under the shadow of 
projecting rocks. He had not gone far when his 
steps were arrested. At a few paces distance a young 
and beautiful woman, richly dressed, lay sleeping 
upon the ground, her fair cheek rested on her hand, 
her soft brown hair, unclasped, followed the waving 
line of her figure. So exquisite was this image of 
beauty that the young herdsman stood gazing at her 
several minutes, unable to remove his eyes, suddenly, 
however, he started forward,' he saw a viper of the 
most poisonous kind glide swiftly over the moss 
towards the head of the sleeping girl. Schaffhold 
sprang forward in time to strike the reptile dead with 
his^ staff. The noise awoke the young girl, when, 
seeing the snake, she started up with a cry of horror. 
The next instant, comprehending the danger from 
which she had escaped, she turned with a look of gra- 
titude to him who had saved her. At the same 
instant a voice called from the thicket, " Princess 
Rubeta !" 

" I am here," answered the young girl, and Schaff- 
hold at once knew her rank. She was the eldest 
daughter of the Duke. 

^ With a heavy heart he turned away and was out of 
sight when the attendants came to the spot. The 
Princess walked on to the castle, and no sooner was it 
known what had befallen her than the young pages 
and attendants hastened to her. But no traces of the 
youth who had rendered her this signal service could 
be discovered. That day before sunset the peasantry 
were assembled in holiday attire, decorated with 
ribbons and flowers, to appear before the Duke and 
his family. All the herdsmen except Schaffhold 
were there, and the eyes of the Princess sought only 
him. When she found him not she sighed and tears 
filled her beautiful eyes. 

Schaffhold wandered in the woods the rest of the 



evening, and returned home late at night to think and 
dream of Rubeta. With the morning resolution came. 
" She cannot be mine," he said mournfully, " but I 
may at least win a name she will not disdain to hear." 
He quitted his father's hut early, and his steps invo- 
luntarily turned towards the Castle where the Duke's 
party lodged. There was an unusual concourse before 
the gates. A herald came forth, mounted on a white 
horse decorated with gay trappings, preceded by a 
trumpeter, and accompanied by several knights. 
Schaffhold approached as near as possible. The 
trumpet sounded, and after it ceased, the herald made 
this proclamation in a loud voice : — 

"Our gracious Duke Henry the First sends greet- 
ing to his lieges of the country of Nenberg, and 
having heard that the whole valley is plagued by a 
condor of an unusual and extmoidmarv magnitude, by 
which the lives and property of his subjects are 
endangered ; he doth hereby promise to the brave man 
who shall kill this bird and destroy its nest, the hand 
of his daughter, the Princess Rubeta, in marriage." 

" Bewildered and trembling with new-born life, 
struggling with fear, the young herdsman listened to 
the words of the herald. "When he had ended, the 
trumpet again sounded. 

The young Princess sat weeping in her chamber. 
The Duchess, her mother, stood regarding her almost 
sternly, and reproved her for her want of submission 
to tiie paternal will. 

"Ah! my mother," murmured Rubeta, "most I 
then wed a man whom I cannot love, if he chance to 
slay the bird ?" 

41 The Duke's honor is pledged, my child, and the 
man who shall do this act in honor of thee and him, is 
not unworthy, though he should be the lowly-bom, of 
thyhand." 

The princess shook her head, and continued to 
weep. 

" Ah !" exclaimed the Duchess, " can it be possible 
that thou lovest already !" 

Hie Princess covered her blushing face with her 
hands. 

"His name!" demanded the Duchess; "who has 
dared to aspire unknown 1" 

"None! none!" exclaimed Rubeta, "he but saved 
my life." 

"Ha! the youth who killed the snake while thou 
wast sleeping !" 
"The same!" 

" Why, it was but a hind, a peasant ; out on thee, 
forward girl." 

The Princess lifted up her eyes. "Was not Pioi- 
tus, the founder of my father's honored race, a herds- 
man, toot" 

The Duchess frowned, and ordered her daughter to 
attend her to her apartment. 

It is needless to say, that the Duke's proclamation 
caused great excitement amongst the pages and 
knights of the court. Each was eager to obtain the 
prize. The country was scoured by huntsmen in 
every direction, and every cranny of the rocks was 
scanned for the eyrie of the condor. 

" Thou, too, my son," said old Wolfgang, " surely 
thou dost not dream to contend in this pursuit which 
only may be accomplished by a knight," as he saw his 
son preparing for the chase ; " they will chastise thee 
as an upstart." 

" Father, I fear them not, for the Duke's proclama- 
tion said not, whoever of noble blood shall slay the 
condor. I know not if this was meant or inadvertency, 
but upon this issue I am resolved." And Schaffhold 
went forth with his staff and axe to hunt the bird of 
prey. All the morning he wandered in the forest. 
At noon, wearied, but determined not to yield to 
fatigue, he climbed the loftiest tree that he could find, 
and which commanded a view of the country. The 
day had hitherto been beautiful, but Schaffhold de- 
scried a dark spot in the distant horizon which be- 
tokened the coming storm. 

Suddenly, a dart: speck, so distant that it seemed 
but a moat dashing over the straining eye, caught his 
attention. His heart bounded within his breast. 
The speck grew larger, he clasped his hands in an 
eostacy of joy. It was the condor ! Soaring at a 
" ht immeasurable, it still drew nearer. Schaff- 
hold hid himself in the foliage of the trees, and watched 
the flight of the majestic bird. Of the condor, it is 
said, that it will remain for days upon the wing, and 
never light upon the earth save for food. Rapidly it 
came on, floating calmly in mid air ; his eyes followed 
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its flight, which was now directed toward* a lofty and 
inaccessible rock, on the summit of which was an aged 
tree, which, doubtless, contained the nest of the 
condor. 

Descending from his elevated situation, he crossed 
the valley, and forced his passage through the thick 
and interwoven boughs and wood of the forest. But 
the storm which had threatened had now begun, bat 
onward he pressed ; he had clambered the mountain to 
the foot of the rock, the perilous ascent of which he 
now commenced, entrusting his safe guidance to Pro- 
vidence. Grasping the shrubs growing on the foot of 
the rock, cutting footsteps as he slowly advanced, he 
reached the most dangerous part. The cliff projected 
over the abyss, and upon its verge stood the lightning 
scathed tree. He could see the dark form of the bird 
above him. Her fiery eyes flashed, and she flapped her 
wings at the intruder. The clamorous impatience of 
her young for food alone stayed her from making a 
swoop at him when half way up the side; ana a 
hitherto unseen cleft in the rock, which ascended the 
sides, led him by a circuitous route to the summit ; 
this peril surmounted, he was now to strive for life 
with the fierce enemy whose realm he had invaded. 
The condor sat perched on the nest, whetting her beak 
for the encounter, her large keen eyes glaring defiance. 
To ascend the tree would have been destruction ; and 
no cross-bow, a bolt from which would now have stood 
him in such need, had he. A thought struck him to 
kindle a fire beneath the tree. With speed he gathered 
together a lew dried boughs and brushwood ; he fast- 
ened it to the end of a long pole which he had cut 
down with his axe. Then striking fire, he kindled it, 
and placed it as high as he could reach in the branches 
of tne tree. 

The half-decayed boughs were instantly on fire. 
The violence of the wind swept it upward, and the 
nest itself was soon wrapped hi flames. The condor 
had taken flight at the first gush of smoke, but, re- 
called by the cries of her young, wheeled round and 
round the blazing tree, uttering a hoarse short cry at 
intervals, and flapping her huge wings, as if madden- 
ed with rage and despair. Anon she dashed furiously 
at Schaffhold, who, nothing daunted, struck at her 
with his axe, the only weapon of defence. The bird 



wheeled round him, and then plunged madly into the 
flames to the rescue of its young. Long and fruitless 
were its efforts ; it mingled its horrid shrieks in the 



blast of the storm till the country around was aroused ; 
but all in vain were its struggles, the fire had so 
weakened it, that overcome, the huge creature fell at 
full length, exhausted, at the feet of the youth, who, 
with one mighty stroke of his axe, severed the head 
from the prostrate enemy, which should now no longer 
be the terror of the husbandmen, and which, if the 
Duke were bat rightly minded towards the honest and 
deserving, should lead him to his fortune. Dragging 
the carcase of his prostrate foe to the edge of the pre- 
cipice, he precipitated it over the side, and at length 
managed to make a safe descent with it into the valley. 
Here, to his surprise, the whole population, as well as 
the stately followers of the court, were assembled, at- 
tracted by the fire and the wailing cries of the condor, 
and had been the witnesses of his prowess. 

The Duke listened to his account of his adventure, 
and demanded his name. 

" Schaffhold, the son of Wolfgang, the herdsman," 
was the reply ; and the youth saw with pain the smile 
which passed round the noble circle. 

But the Duke exclaimed, after a moment's hesita- 
tion: — 

" Bring forth my daughter ?" 

Several of the knights ventured to remonstrate. But 
the Duke once more bade them do his bidding. 

There was a pause, and presently Rubeta appeared 
leaning on her mother's arm, pale and trembling. 
Again there was a murmur, but tne Duke exclaimed : 

44 1 pledged my royal word that whoever should slay 
the condor should receive my daughter's hand ; it is 
true that I did not think that one lowly-born would at- 
tempt, or if attempt, succeed against such noble 
knights ; but, as success has attended his efforts, he 
has shown himself more worthy than you all, and I 
will not break my word. Young man, take my 
daughter, thou art as. comely as thou art brave, and let 
no knight here murmur at my royal right to do justice 
to desert." 

Schaffhold advanced to the Duke, and, kneeling 
down, exclaimed : — 

44 1 would risk life a thousand times for so fair a 



prize, but I will not take the hand the lady doth not 
willingly bestow.' 1 

44 Now, by the rood, thy spirit is knightly enough," 
exclaimed Duke Henry, "but it is our will that thou 
dost wed the lady. Rubeta, what sayest thou 1" 

44 1 will obey thee, my father," said the maiden, from 
whose cheek the flush of joy had chased away its 
paleness. 

The Duke joined their handi. " And that thou 
mayst have a home stately enough for a princely 
bride, v he continued, " I will give thee as much land 
as thou canst encircle in one day's journey. On the 
rock thou didst climb — the condor's eyrie — I will 
build a stately castle for thee and thine, which shall 
be called Greifenstein, in remembrance of the bird that 
has brought thee fortune." 

The same day was the betrothal of the princess and 
the herdsman solemnly celebrated. On tne following 
morning Schaffhold commenced the circuit of the land 
which formed the domains of Greifenstein. The Duke 
confirmed the gift, and, in presence of the whole court, 
created the young man a knight and noble, with the 
title of the Baron Schaafgottsch," 



A FIRESIDE G0M1P ABOUT BOOKS. 

46 "OOOKS !" said my uncle, contemptuously, " I 
JL> am tired of the sight of books !" 

14 It is of the sight only, dear sir," cried Margaret, 
the prettiest and merriest of the party at that moment 
assembled in the library of our hospitable host, " for I 
think I never see you read !" 

44 Read V repeated Sir Anthony with the same ac- 
cent as before, 44 no indeed ! My nieces and nephews, 
and, in foot, the world at large, have disgusted me with 
reading. We are absolutely swamped with what I 
hear called 4 literature' now-a-days. * New books' are 
as plentiful as the stars in the sky, or the sands on the 
sea-shore; and I'll have nothing to do with them. 
Since the present generation took to writing, I have 
done with reading." 

••Then you used to read once upon a time!" said 
Margaret. 4 * Come, now, Sir Anthony" — and with an 
insinuating air she placed a chair beside herself— 44 sit 
down amongst us ; and, on condition you tell us who 
used to be your favorite old authors, you shall revile 
pur modern ones as much as you like." 

44 Not, however, I hope, without some one undertak- 
ing their defence," said another of our party, lifting 
from the book he was reading eyes of such active in- 
telligence that they seemed to guarantee the worth of 
the author he had chosen. 

Before I report the talk that followed, in which I 
earnestly entreat the reader to take a part, just let me 
say who and where the speakers were. 

My uncle (I am proud of the relationship, being an 
adopted daughter and potential heiress) is lord of a 
certain manor-house in the north of England, that 
stands on sunny slopes, and overlooks a landscape rich 
in wood and water, blended as we all know wood and 
water only are in our own dear island. The beauty of 
the scene is thrown up, as one may say, by distant 
glimpses of wild moorlands stretching out to the hori- 
zon, and far beyond our sphere of sight, with an aspect 
as lonely as if never trodden, making a stern back- 
ground to the laughing scene. Not that the scene 
laughed then, for a hard relentless frost had rigorously 
subdued all its beauties ; and we, Sir Anthony's Christ- 
mas guests, had sat all the morning so close round the 
hot library fire, that our cheeks were burned scarlet, 
swollen veins rose on delicate hands, and the covers 
and leaves of our respective volumes curled to the se- 
ductive influence. I think my uncle— who had left us 
thus before he went to give audience to some queru- 
lous farmers, who, under cover of the desperate 
weather, had signed a round-robin for low rents — was 
a little annoyed to find us in the same attitude when he 
came back, after a two hours' absence, and all seem- 
ingly as intent over our books as ever. I attributed to 
this feeling the impatient attack above described. 
However, Margaret soothed his slightly ruffled temper, 
persuaded him to take the offered chair, and then Sir 
Anthony looked on the circle with a half-contemptuous, 
half-good-natured smile, that obviously meant he in- 
tended to avail himself of that young lady's permis- 
sion to revile their occupation. 

44 Come, now," he began, " let each of you give up 
the name of book and author, and Til venture to say, 
not one out of the dozen has a classic in his or her 
hand." 



« 4 Please, sir," said Margaret, with her roguish 
glance, " what is a classic 1" 

44 A classic," returned my uncle, with an air of deci- 
sion, " a classic is — hem — I'll leave scholars to define 
the word, but— Shakespeare is a classic !" 

44 Thank you for the illustration, Sir Anthony," said 
Margaret ; " but have we no scholars here equal to the 
definition 1 If not, how shall we decide !" 

44 Anything of first-class excellence is a classic, I 
suppose," said the young man before mentioned ; " but 
(no offence to you, Sir Anthony)" — bowing with a 
courtesy that disarmed resentment— 44 it is one of those 
convenient words of which we avail ourselves when 
we have no very precise idea of our own -meaning — 
when we wish to admire, without the trouble of dis- 
criminating. However, taking it as I have denned 
it, I am prepared to maintain I hold a classic in my 



44 Name it," said Sir Anthony. 

Marcus turned the title-page of the book towards the 
circle— 44 Essays of Elia." 

44 Pshaw !" said my uncle, conclusively, " I never 
could see anything in it — it is nothing, in short." 

« I don't like 4 Elia, 1 " said I. 

44 Is there no one to support my assertion 1" asked 
Marcus, with a smile that, I thought, quivered on the 
boundary line of contempt ; for he was a, youth of 
quick feelings. 

There was a dead silence. My uncle laughed. Mar- 
cus looked calm and proud, in his intellectual supe- 
riority, no doubt. 

44 Read us a passage," suggested Margaret, " and 
enlighten our obtuse perceptions. Let us judge of 
your favorite." 

44 Yes," said I, " give my uncle * Tne Superannuated 
Man,' or let him taste the ecstatic humor of ' Hie Con- 
valescent.' " 

44 Oh, no," said Marcus, * 4 that is not as Charles 
Lamb should be read. To appreciate and enjoy certain 
books thoroughly, they must be read by one's-self 
4 Elia' is one of these. Our intercourse with this 
author should be a *lfe-£-tlJe— there is something so 
exquisitely confidential in his style, that a third person 
seems to destroy the charm. But pray** — turning to 
me-" why do you not like 4 Elia V ,r 

Margaret answered for me. 4t Oh !" she said, laugh- 
ing, " he skims too lightly over the surface for cousin 
Mary: there is a dash of recklessness she cannot 
affect." 

44 1 cannot suffer the imputation of recklessness to 
rest upon 4 Elia,' " returned Marcus. ** I confess there 
is an appearance of it, but it is only an appearance. 
With bis light touch he knows how to unseal some of 
the deepest and purest springs of our nature. There 
is a profounder sadness in the very smile he sometimes 
provokes, than in the tear other writers may call forth. 
He is one of those authors who excite a personal ten- 
derness, and whom one defends with the tenacity of 
friendship. More than that (I grant you this much, 
Mary), if you consent to receive him at all, you must 
receive him as he is ; I mean, you must not allow any 
minute fault-finding with your friend. I will not say 
he is not open to it, but affection will be blind to his 
gentle shortcomings." 

I smiled. 

My uncle said: "You talk like a book, Marcus ; but, 
for all that, your defence doesn't prove the Inula clerk 
a classic." 

44 Nevertheless," said Marcus, " I undertake to prove 
it. Are you a judge of prose, Sir Anthony 1 I call 
this its perfection ; and if you like wit of that order 
which w above raising a laugh, but that excites the 
smile, which testifies how every finer perception thrills 
beneath its keen yet delicate stroke, you have that 
here as well. Listen." 

Sir Anthony flinched a little under the infliction, but 
the rest of the party being unanimous, Marcus began 
to read. He selected 44 The Old Benchers of the Mid- 
dle Temple :" and he read it well : had he written it, 
he could not have read it with a more intelligent and 
delicate comprehension of its meaning. We all ap- 
plauded when he had done. 

44 Not so much amiss," said ray uncle, 
u You read very well, Marcus ; our family always 
Suppose we try another 4 Elia V " 

Marcus colored as one might who was enjoying a 
triumph. He gave us that delightful paper, " Books 
and Reading ;" and afterwards, at my desire, " Btakes- 
moor in H shire." ^->. 

Sir Anthony said the latter was " babyish ;** perhaps 
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he meant its effects, lor I saw him and Margaret wipe 
their eyea. 

"And, Sir Anthony/' concluded the enthusiastic 
Marcus, " < Elia' was a hero. Coleridge describes him 
as ' winning his way, with sad and patient soul, 
through evil, and pain, and strange calamity.' What 
strength of endurance, what magnanimity of sel£ 
escrifice, m that mysterious but quiet life of his !" 

Marcus, at universal request, entered into detail, 
and after having repeated one or two of his quaint but 
exquisite sonnets, he considered he had established 
his position, and called on the lady opposite to an- 
nounce her author. 

The lady blushed. She was reading one of Ida 
Hahn Hahn's novels, 

"Trash!" pronounced my uncle, "vile trash! 
Mary, I hone you never zead such things. Pray, my 
dear," turning to the reader, " have you anything to say 
in defence of your author ; is she a classic 1" 

" No," said she languidly, " except that they are so 
very interesting — so much more interesting than 
English novels. 

" Give up such works, my dear young lady," said 
an elderly member of our circle, whom we all loved 
and respected, " the? are pernicious food. They make 
life seem flat and insipid, and indispose to vigorous 
action; they make the head weary, and the whole 
heart faint. They teach you to look within upon your 
own heart and nature with a false and jaundiced eye ; 
and they leave you nerveless and incapable for the fit 
business of existence. Don't you agree with me, 
sir 1" she asked, addressing Marcus. 

" Perfectly, madam ; yet I have felt their fascination. 
I suppose you do not deny that they possess a certain 
charm : where do you consider it to lie 1" 

•' In their subtle appeal to all that is unhealthy and 
morbid within us, of which we all have something — 
some more and some less. There is a half truth in 
them which makes them doubly dangerous; they 
would have us the victims rather than the conquerors 
of ourselves : and they weep and sympathise, when 
nothing but reprobation should be expressed." 

" Madam," said my uncle, " I make you my best 
bow ; you express my views to a nicety. I hope these 
young people will lay it to heart. Pray, Maggie, 
what book have you 1" 

" A classic, fair sir," laughed Margaret, " indubit- 
ably a classic. But don't praise me too soon, for I am 
conscientiously compelled to add, I have not very 
heartily enjoyed it." 

Marcus presumed to look over her shoulder. " The 
Faery Queen !" exclaimed he ; " oh ! for shame." 

"Pray, sir,'' returned my friend, turning sharply 
upon him, " did you ever read through the " Faery 

Marcus colored slightly, and we all laughed. 

" No," he said, " I am bound to confess I never 
read it through, but I have thoroughly enjoyed its 
parts. I could spend many a morning over it without 
weariness, I hope ; yet, I grant, it is not a book one 
reads consecutively. After a time, its style and very 
sweetness pall." 

" I can bear my testimony to that," said another 
gentleman, drily. "Last summer, when about to 
recreate for a time in the country, I bethought myself 
I had never read Spenser, and that I would take the 
opportunity. However, on looking the work over, I 
considered that three out of the half-dozen old- 
fashioned, musty volumes, would be as much, perhaps, 
as I should get through. I am compelled to own I 
never got through the first. I used to carry it about 
perpetually in my pocket, take it out when occasion 
offered, read a few stanzas, reflect, yawn, and put it in 
again. I don't think I shall ever renew the attempt.'* 

My uncle smiled. " The classics are certainly in a 
minority," he said. 

" And vet," said Marcus, " what exquisite descrip- 
ijns we have in Spenser. His suns always rise and 
set well. I remember one passage especially, or 
rather (lest I mis-quote), lend me the book, Margaret." 
He soon found it, and read aloud: — 

" At last tbe soldsa, oriental gate 
Of areatsst basvea 'can to open fair. 
And Phcebns, fresh as bridegroom to his mate, 
Cams danelng forth, shaking his dewy hsir, 
And hurls his glistening beams through gloomy sir.** 



" Yes," said Margaret, " when a single gem is sepa- 
rated from the bewildering heap, and offered me alone, 
I can admire its beauty." 

Sir Anthony defied us to match the lines amongst 



the moderns. Marcus smiled, but, declining at that 
moment to take up the challenge, extracted another 
gem:— 



14 By this the Northern Waggon 
Hie sevenfold team behind the 



tor had set 



That was in oeean wares yet never wet, 

But firm Is fixed, and sendeth light from far 

To all that in the wide deep wandering are : 

And cheerful Chanticleer, with his note shrill, 

Had warned ones that Phonos' fiery ear 

In haste wss climbing up the eastern hill, 

Fun envious that Night so long his room did fin." 

" Then," said Marcus, looking up upon his attentive 
audience, "there is that wonderful episode about 
Despair, that the enrantureuV Sydney ceased to read 
lest he should dispense nis whole estate in gratitude to 
the poet You know that verse spoken by this fell 
demon of the knight who has succumbed to his influ- 
ence and committed suicide, and addressed to Una's 
champion, whom he would lain persuade to do the 



" He there does now enjoy eternal rest. 
And happy esse, whlen thou dost want m 
And further from it daily wanderest : 
What if some little pain the passage hare, 
That makes frail flesh to mar the bitter ware ; 
Is not short pain well home that brings long esse, 
And lays the soul to sleep in quiet grays ? 
81eep after toil, port after stormy seas, 
Sane after war, death after Urn, does greatly please." 

Such an effect had this subtlety upon the harassed 
and exhausted knight, that— 



" His hand did quake 
And tremble like a leaf of aspen green, 
And troubled blood through his pale thee was seen 
To come and go with tidings from the heart, 
As it a running messenger nad been." 

" Truly," said Sir Anthony, " that's quite Shakea- 
perian." 

With this remark, which, of course, clinched the 
poet's merits, we passed on to another reader. He 
was in the third volume of " The Caxtons." 

" I don't intend," he said, " to argue my author's 
merits as a whole. His place in literature will 
scarcely be established during his own lifetime ; we 
must leave coming years to decide what will be re- 
tained and what thrown away amongst his numerous 
writings. But this is a delightful work,— what I call 
a remunerative work. Many upward steps, morally 
and intellectually, must this progressive man of talent 
have taken since he wrote * Pelham.' Have you read 
it, madam !" he asked, addressing the lady who had 
condemned the German novels. 

"No," she said, smiling; "I very rarely read 
novels ; and I am not, in general, an admirer of 
Bulwer Lytton." 

"You must not judge of 'The Caxtons,'" was the 
answer, " by any former work of the same writer. In 
his * Family Picture' he has broken new around. He 
dispenses with romantic incident and character, and 
gives us life in its quiet domestic flow. Instead of 
thrilling interest, we have the results of thought and 
observation — a genial wisdom that soothes while it 
instructs — and principles raised to the height of Chris- 
tianity. The best characters, I think, are Roland and 
Austin Caxton. Trevanion is good, but that class of 
character has been often sketched before. Sir Sedlcy 
Beaudesert is well done, too ; but I think Pisistratus, 
the biographer, gives us but a faint idea of his own 
individuality. Surely there is a want of skill there 1" 

" Viewed as a work of art," said Marcus—who, be 
it observed, was hard to please — " it is defective ; but, 
considered as a repository for some of the author's 
experiences of men and manners ; for his more serious 
thoughts and views of things ; as a vehicle for the dis- 
play of diverse talent, it is, as you say, a delightful 
work. I owe to the writer some hours of pure enjoy- 
ment." 

My uncle thought " He might look into U." 

Another of us had a volume of "Longfellow's 
Poems ;" but my uncle (smarting still with extreme 
national nride under the results of the glorious War of 
Independence), who thought nothing good could come 
from America, would scarcely hear a word on the sub- 
ject. 

" A Yankee pedagogue a poet !" he said, derisively ; 
" the idea is an anomaly." 

Nevertheless, we made him hear reason, though he 
refused to receive it ; and Longfellow got his due. 

Marcus warmed into msjmanimity over ' The Psalm 
of Life." 

The original student insisted on proving that " Ex- 



celsior " was a perfect poem, and I thought he estab- 
lished the point. Then those exquisite lyrics, "The 
Light of Stars," and "The Day is Done," were expa- 
tiated upon ; for it seemed as if the whole party knew 
Longfellow, and had but one opinion of his merits. 

" Excelsior," said Marcus, with heaving breast and 
kindling eyes, "is the one watchword of all he 
writes ; and it is worthy to be shouted and followed in 
the battle of life." 

" I hope," said Sir Anthony, "he practises what he 
preaches." 

" But," said the Lady Mentor of our party, " there 
is a deficiency in Longfellow's philosophy. Surely, 
however heroic, man is not quite enough for himself 
in all the emergencies of time. Your poet seems to 
me to ignore this. There is too little recognition of 
our dependence on the Divine Power, too high an 
exaltation of man's unaided capacities. Man cannot 
be so strong as Longfellow would have him, unless he 
consent to receive strength from a source to which 
Longfellow seldom, if ever, directs him." 

" Of course," said my uncle, nodding approbation to 
every word, " you are perfectly. and admirably right, 
madam. If you please, we will dismiss the American 
professor." 

" My dear sir," — he spoke to an intelligent Scotch 
student, sitting in a retired corner — "what is that 
very thin little hook yea seem so unwilling to give up 
reeding 1 Is the quality apportioned to the quantity, 
as in the old adage t" 

Before he could answer, the dressing-bell rang, and 
we were forced (for my uncle was very methodical) to 
abandon our gossip. 



WHY 8HAVB1 

THERE are misguided men — and I am one of them 
— who defile dairy their own beards, rasp them 
away as fast as they peep out from beneath the akin, 
mix them ignoniiniously with soap-suds, and cause 
them to be cast away with the offscourings of the 
house. We are at great pains and trouble to do this, 
and we do it unwillingly, knowing that we deprive our 
feces of an ornament, and more or less suspecting that 
we take away from ourselves something given to us by 
nature and for use and our advantage ; as indeed we 
do. Nevertheless, we treat our beards as so much 
dirt that has to be removed daily from our persons, for 
no other reason than because it is the custom of the 
country ; or, because we strive to make ourselves pret- 
tier by assimilating our appearance to that of women. 

I am no friend to gentlemen who wilfully affect 
external oddity, while they are, within, all dull and 
commonplace. I am not disposed by carrying, a beard 
myself to beard public opinion. But opinions may 
change ; we were not always a nation of shavers. The 
day may again come when " 'Twill be merry in hall, 
when beards wag all," and Britons shall no more be 
slaves to razors. 

I have never read of savages who shaved themselves 
with flints ; nor have I been able to discover who first 
introduced among civilised men the tonsure of the 
chin. The shaven polls and feces of ecclesiastics date 
from the time of Pope Anacletus, who introduced the 
custom upon the same literal authority of scripture 
that still causes women to wear bonnets in our 
churches, that they may not pray uncovered. Saint 
Paul, in the same chapter, further asks the Corin- 
thians, " Doth not even nature itself teach you, that, if 
a man have long hair it is a shame unto him !" Pope 
Anacletus determined, therefore, to remove all shame 
from churchmen, by ordering them to go shaven alto- 
gether. The shaving of the beard by l&jnien was, 
however, a practice much more ancient. The Greeks 
taught shaving to the Romans, and Pliny records that 
the first Greek barbers were taken from Sicily to Rome 
by Publius Ticinius, in the four hundred and 6fty- 
fourth year after the building of the city. The Greeks, 
however — certainly it was so with them in the time of 
Alexander — seem to have been more disposed to use 
their barbers for the pruning and trimming, than for the 
absolute removal, of the beard, and of that ornament 
upon the upper lip which they termed the mystax, and 
which we call— using the same name that they gave 
to it, slightly corrupted— moustache. In the best days 
of Greece few but the philosophers wore unuruned 
beards. A large flowing beard and a large flowing 
mantle were in those times as naturally and essentially 
a part of the business of a philosopher, as a signboard 
is part in these 'days of the business of a publican. 

D i g i t i ze 
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So there is s small joke recorded of an emperor, who, 
baring long been teased bj an importunate talker, 
asked him who and what he was. The man replied in 

nue, " Do you not see by my beard and mantle that 
in a philosopher !" " I see the beard and mantle/' 
said the emperor; "but the philosopher, where is 
he?" 

The idea that there existed a connexion between a 
man's vigor of mind and body, and rigor of growth in 
his beard, was confirmed by the met that Socrates, the 
wisest of the Cheek philosophers, earned pre-eminent- 
ly the title of the bearded. Among races of men 
capable of growing rich crops on the chin, the beard 
has always been regarded more or less as a type of 
power. Some races, as the Mongolians, do not get 
more than twenty or thirty thick coarse hairs, and are 
as likely then to pluck them out after the fashion of 
some northern tribes, as to esteem them in an exag- 
gerated way, as has been sometimes the case in China. 
* In the world's history the bearded races hare at all 
times been the most important actors, and there is no 
part of the body which, on the whole, they hare shown 
more readiness to honor. Among many nations, and 
through many centuries, development of beard has been 
thought indicative of the development of strength, both 
bodily and mental. In strict accordance with that feel- 
ing, the strength of Samson was made to rest in his hair. 
The beard became naturally honored, inasmuch as it is a 
characteristic mature of the chief of the two sexes (I 
speak as an ancient), of man, and of man only, in the 
best years of his life, when he is capable of putting 
forth his independent energies. As yearn multiply 
and judgment ripens, the beard grows, and with it 
grows, or ought to grow, every man's title to respect. 
Gray beards became thus so closely connected with 
the idea of mature discretion, that they were taken 
often as its sign or cause ; and thus it was fabled of 
the wise king Noma, that he was gray-haired eren in 
hisyouth. 

To revert to the subject of sharing. Tacitus says 
that in his time the Germans cut their beards. In our 
times among that people the growth of a beard, or at 
least of a good mystax or moustachio, had come by the 
year eighteen hundred and forty-eight to be regarded 
so much as a mark of aristocracy that after the revo- 
lutions of that year the Germans took to the oblitera- 
tion of the rain mark of distinction by growing hair 
on their own chins and upper lips. Hairs hare been 
thus made significant in a new way. There are now 
such things to be seen on the continent as revolution- 
ary beards, and not long ago, in a small German State, 
a barrister was denied a hearing because he stood up 
in his place in the law court, wearing a beard of the 
revolutionary cut. Not only custom, but eren to this 
day law, regulates the cultivation of the hair on many 
of our faces. There is scarcely an army in Europe 
which is not subject to some regulations that affect the 
beard and whiskers. In England, the chin and — ex- 
cept in some regiments — the upper lip has to be 
shared; elsewhere the beard is to be cultivated and 
the whiskers shaven. Such matters may hare their 
significance. The most significant of whiskers are, 
howerer, those worn by the Jews in the East, and 
especially in Africa, who, in accordance with a tradi- 
tional superstition, keep them at an uniform lerel of 
about half an inch in length, and cut them into caba- 
listic characters curiously scattered about orer the 
face. 

As there are some communities^especially bestowing 
care and honor on the beard, and others more devoted 
to the whiskers, so there are nations, as the Hungarian, 
in which the honor of the moustache is particularly 
cherished. The moustaches of General Haynau were 
about half-a-vard long. A Hungarian dragoon who 
aspired to eminence in that way, and had nursed a pair 
of moustachios for two years, until they were only 
second to Haynau's, fell asleep one day after dinner 
with a cigar in his mouth. He awoke with one of his 
fine nose tails so terribly burnt at the roots, that he 
was obliged afterwards to resort to an art used by 
many of his companions, and to fortify the weak mous- 
tache by twining into its substance artificial hair. 

^ Such freaks and absurdities are, of course, incon- 
sistent with the mature dignity of bearded men. Let 
us hare whisker, beard, and moustache, reverently 
worn, and trimmed discreetly and with decency. I 
am not for the cabalistic whisker, the Hungarian mous- 
tache, or a beard like that worn by the Venetian mag- 
nate, of whom Sismondi relates, that if he did not lift 
it up, he would trip over it in walking. Still worse 



was the beard of the carpenter depicted in the Prince's 
Court at Eidam ; who, because it was nine feet long, 
was obliged, when at work, to sling it about him in a 
bag. A beard like either of those is, however, very 
much of a phenomenon in nature. The hair of a man's 
head is finer, generally, than that on the head of a 
woman, and if left uncut, would not grow to nearly the 
same length. A woman's back-hair is an appurtenance 
entirely and naturally feminine. In the same war, the 
derelopment of the hair upon the face of men, if left 
unchecked~-eJth0Ugh it would differ much in different 
climates, and in different individuals — would very 
rarely go on to an extravagant extent. Sharing com- 
pels the hair to grow at an undue rate. It has been 
calculated that a man snows off in the course of a 
year about six inches-and-a-half of beard, so that a 
man of eighty would have chopped up in the course 
of his life a twenty-seven loot beard ; twenty feet more, 
perhaps, than would hare sprouted, had he left nature 
alone, and contented himself with so much occasional 
trimming as would be required by the just laws of 
cleanliness and decency. 

It has been erroneously asserted that a growth of 
beard would cover up the face, hide the expression of 
the features, and gire a deceitful mark of uniform 
sedateness to the entire population. As far that last 
assertion, it is the direct reverse of what is true. Sir 
Charles Bell, in his essay on expression, properly ob- 
serves that no one who has been present at an assem- 
bly of bearded men can have failed to remark the greater 
variety and force of the expressions they are able to con- 
vey. What can be more portentous, for example, than 
to see the brow cloud and the eyes fiash and the nos- 
trils dilate orer a beard curling risibly with anger! 
How ill does a smooth chin support any time the char- 
acter assumed by the remainder of the face, except it 
be a character of sanctimonious oiliness that does not 
belong honestly to man, or such a pretty chin as makes 
the charm that should belong onhr to a woman or a 
child! 

Therefore I ask, why do we shave our beards? 
Why are we a bare-chinned people ? That the hair 
upon the face of man was given to him for sufficient 
reasons it will take but little time to show. It has 
various uses, physiological and mechanical. To take a 
physiological use first, we may point out the fact that 
the formation of hair is one method of extruding carbon 
from the system, and that the external hairs aid after 
their own way in the work that has to be done by the 
internal lungs. Their use in this respect is not less- 
ened by shaving ; on the contrary, the elimination of 
carbon through the hairs of the face is made to go on 
with unnatural activity, because the natural effort to 
cover the chin with hair is increased in the vain strug- 
gle to remove the state of artificial baldness, as a hen 
goeB on laying if her eggs be taken from her, and the 
production of hair on the chin is at least quadrupled by 
the use of the razor. The natural balance is in this 
way destroyed. Whether the harm so done is great 
I cannot tell ; I do not know that it is, but the strict 
balance which nature keeps between the production of 
hair, and the action of the lungs* is too constant and 
rigid to be altogether insignificant. We have all had 
too much opportunity for noticing how in people whose 
lungs are constitutionally weak, as in people with con- 
sumptive tendencies, the growth of hair is excessive, 
even to the eyelashes. A skin covered with downy 
hair is one of the marks of a scrofulous child, and who 
has not been saddened by the charm of the long eye- 
lashes over the lustrous eye of the consumptive girl! 

The very anomalies* of growth show that the hair 
must fulfil more than a trifling purpose in the system. 
There has been an account published in the present 
century by Ruggieri, of a woman twenty-seven years 
of age, who was covered from the shoulders to the 
knees with black woolly hair, like that of a poodle dog. 
Very recently, a French physician has related the case 
of a young lady over whose skin, after a fever, hair 
grew so rapidly that, at the end of a month, she was 
covered with a hairy coat, an inch long, over every part 
of her body, except the face, the palms of the hands, 
and the soles of the feet. 

There are other less curious accounts of women who 
are obliged to shave regularly once or twice a week; 
and it may be asked why are not all women compelled 
to shave 1 If beards and whiskers serve a purpose, 
why are they denied to women 1 . That is a question 
certainly not difficult to answer. For the same reason 
that the rose is painted and the violet perfumed, there 
are assigned by nature to the woman attributes of grace 



heightened by physical weakness, and to the man at- 
tributes of dignity and strength. A thousand delicate 
emotions were to play about the woman's mouth, ex- 
pressions that would not look beautiful in man. We 
all know that there is nothing more ridiculous to look 
at than a ladies' man who assumes femininity to please 
his huge body of sisters, and wins their confidence by 
making himself quite one of their own set. The char- 
acter of woman's beauty would be marred by hair upon 
the face ; moreover, what rest would there ever be for an 
infant on the mother's bosom, tickled perpetually with 
a mother's beard 1 JNot being framed for active bodily 
toil, the woman has not the man's capacious lungs, and 
may need also less growth of hair. But the growth of 
hair in women really is not much less Chan in the other 
sex. The hair upon a woman's head is, as a general 
rule, coarser, longer, and the whole mass is naturafly 
heavier than upon the head of a man. Here, by the 
way, I should uke to hint a question, whether, since 
what is gained in one place seems to be lost in another, 
the increased growth at the chin produced by constant 
shaving may not help to account for some part of the 
weakness of hair upon the crown, and of the tendency 
to premature baldness which is so common in English 
civilized society t 

The hair upon the scalp, so far as concerns its me- 
chanical use, is no doubt the most important of the 
hair crops grown upon the human body. It pr e s e rv es 
the brain from extremes of temperature, retains the 
warmth of the body, and transmits very slowly anv 
impression from without. The character of the hau 
depends very much upon the degree of protection 
needed by its possessor. The same hair — whether of 
the head or beard — that is in Europe straight, smooth, 
and soft, becomes after a little travel in hot climates 
crisp and curly, and will become smooth again after a 
return to cooler latitudes. By a natural action of the 
sun's light and heat upon the hair that surliness is pro- 
duced, and it is produced in proportion as it is required, 
until, as in the case of negroes under the tropical suns of 
Africa, each hair becomes so intimately curled up with 
its neighbors as to produce what we call a woolly head. 
All hair is wool, ox rather all wool is hair, and the hair 
of the negro differs so much in appea r anc e from that 
of the European, only because it is so much more 
curled, and the distinct hairs are so much more inti- 
mately intertwined* The more hair curls, the more 
thoroughly does it form a web in which a stratum of 
air lies entangled to maintain an even temperature on 
the surface of the brain. For that reason it is made a 
law of Nature, that the hair should be caused to curl 
most in the hottest climates. 

A protection of considerable importance is provided 
in the same way by the hair of the face to a large and 
important knot of nerves that lies under the skin near 
the angle of the lower jaw, somewhere about the point 
of junction between the whiskers and the beard. Man 
is born to work out of doors and jn all weathers, for his 
bread ; woman was created for duties of another kind, 
which do not involve constant exposure to sun, wind, 
and rain. Therefore man only goes abroad whiskered 
and bearded, with his face muffled by nature in a way 
that shields every sensitive part alike from wind, rain, 
heat, or frost, with a perfection that could be equalled 
by no muffler of his own devising. The whiskerless 
seldom can bear long exposure to a sharp wind that 
strikes on the bare cheek. The numbness then occa- 
sioned by a temporary palsy of the neves has in many 
cases become permanent ; I will say nothing of aches 
and pains that otherwise affect the face or teeth. For 
a man who goes out to his labor in the morning, no 
better summer shield or winter covering against the 
sun or storm can be provided, than the hair which 
grows over those parts of the face which need protec- 
tion, and descends as beard in front of the neck and 
chest, a defence infinitely more useful as well as more 
becoming than a cravat about the neck, or a prepared 
hareskin over the pit of the stomach. One of the 
finest living prose-writers in our language suffered for 
many years from sore thoat, which was mcnrablc, until 
following the advice of an Italian surgeon, he allowed 
his beard to grow ; and Mr. Chadwick has pointed out 
the fact that Die sappers and miners of the French army, 
who are all men with fine beards, are almost entirely 
free from affections of the lungs and air-passages. 

Mr. Chadwick regards the subject entirely from a 
sanitary point of view. He brought it under the dis- 
cussion of the. medical section engaged on sanitary 
inquiries st the York meeting of the Bmtash Associa- 
tion, and obtained among 
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of Dr. W. P. Alison of Edinburgh. We name that 
physician because he has since persuaded the journey- 
men masons of his own city to wear their beards as a 
preventive against consumption that prevailed among 
them. 

For that is another use of the moustache and beard. 
They protect the opening of the mouth, and filter the 
air for a man working in smoke or dust of any kind ; 
they also act as a respirator, and prevent the inhalation 
into the lungs of air that is too frosty. Mr. Chadwick, 
years ago, was led to the discussion of this subject by 
observing how in the case of some blacksmiths who 
wore beards and moustachios, the hair about the mouth 
was discolored by the iron duBt that had been caught 
on its way into the mouth and lungs. The same 
observer has also pointed out and applied to his argu- 
ment the fact that travellers wait, if necessary, until 
their moustachios have grown before they brave the 
sandy air of deserts. He conceives, therefore, that the 
absence of moustache and beard must involve a serious 
loss to laborers in dusty trades, such as millers and 
masons ; to men employed in grinding steel and iron 
and to travellers on dusty roads. Men who retain the 
hair about the mouth are also, he says, much less lia- 
ble to decay or achings of the teeth. To this list we 
would add, also, that apart from the incessant dust 
flying in town streets, and inseparable from town life, 
there is the smoke to be considered. Both dnst and 
smoke do get into the lungs, and only in a small degree 
it is possible for them to be decomposed and removed 
by processes of life. The air passages of a Manches- 
ter man, or a resident in the city of London, if opened 
after death are found to be more or less coloured by 
the dirt that has been breathed. Perhaps it does not 
matter much ; but surely we had better not make dust- 
holes or chimney runnels of our lungs. Beyond a 
certain point this introduction of mechanical impurity 
into the delicate air passages does cause a morbid irri- 
tation, marked disease, and premature death. We had 
better keep our rungs clean altogether, and for that 
reason men working in cities would find it always 
worth while to retain the air filter supplied to them by 
nature for the purpose— the moustache and beard 
around the mouth. 

Surely enough has been here said to make it -evident 
that the Englishman who, at the 'end of his days, has 
spent an entire year of his life in scraping off his beard 
has worried himself to no purpose, has submitted to a 
painful, vexations, and not merely useless, but actually 
unwholesome custom. He has cusfigured himself sys- 
tematicalry throughout Kfe, accepted his share of unne- 
cessary ticdoloreux and toothache, coughs and colds, 
has swallowed dust and inhaled smoke and fog out of 
complaisance to the social prejudice which happens 
just now to prevail. We all abominate the rator 
while we use it, and would gladly lay it down. Now, 
if we see clearly — and I think the fact Is very dear — 
that the use of it is a very mat blunder, and if we 
are no longer such a slovenly people as to be afraid 
that, if we Kept our beards, we should not wash, or 
comb them in a decent way, why can we not put aside 
our mornmff plague and irritate our skin no more as 
we now dol 

I recommend nobody to grow a beard in such a way 
sts to isolate himself in appearance from his neigh- 
bors. Moreover, I do not at all desire to bring about 
amen a revolution as would make shaven chins as singu- 
lar as bearded chins are now. What I should much 
prefer would be the old Roman custom, which pre- 
served the the first beard on a young man's face until 
it became comely, and then left it entirely a matter of 
choice with him whether he would remain bearded or 
not. Though it would be wise in an adult man to 
leave off shaving, he must not expect after ten or 
twenty years of scraping at the earn, when he has 
stimulated each hair into undue coarseness and an un- 
due rapidity of growth, that he can ever realise upon his 
own person the beauty of a virgin beard. If we could 
introduce now a reform, we, that have been inured to 
shaving, may develope very good black beards, most 
serviceable for all working purposes, and a great im- 
provement on bald chins ; but the true beauty of the 
beard remains to be developed in the next generation 
on the races of those who may be induced from the 
beginning to abjure the use of the razors. 



When children are always in the nursery, you may 
construe it as a sure sign that the mother does not care 
zonch about them. 



THE HONEST POBTEE. 

Aliohtovo from a railway — no matter where— 41 

Krter came up to me, and said, " Excuse me sir, but 
ve you lost anything 1" 

1 examined first one pocket, and then another, veri- 
fied the safety of my pocket-book, handkerchief; and 
purse, and taking a hasty inventory of my small stock 
of jewehry, answered confidently, '* No ; but my good 
man what makes you ask 1" 

" Why, the fact is, sir, there was a very suspicious 
character in your carriage," said the porter, " and I 
thought I would ask you, sir, if you had lost anything 
as long as he was in sight." 

I gave the man a shining, and congratulated myself 
in no small degree upon my lucky escape. 

****** 

Many months afterwards the same thing occurred 
upon the same line. It was the same porter, with the 
same honest face — the same anxious inquiry, the same 
investigation, and the same result. It was precisely 
the same incident in all its details, even down to the 
remuneration of a shilling. It struck me, however, as 
the coin dropped from my grateful fingers, that " there 
must be an unusual number of suspicious characters 
who travel along this line !" 

****** 

A week ago I had occasion to get out at the same 
station. A slight accident, in which a few lives were 
lost, was the cause of my lingering longer than usual 
upon the platform. The confusion consequent upon 
this calamity was followed by a disturbance worthy of 
a parliamentary debate. Ae noise was deafening. 
Every one seemed to be speaking at once. Prompted 
by the curiosity that urges an Englishman to push his 
nose (even at the peril of its being pulled, sometimes) 
into every disturbance* I elbowed my way into the 
centre of the crowd, where the riot appeared to be the 
thickest. There I discovered mv honest old porter, by 
the side of a plethoric old gentleman, who was as red 
in the ftce as any of the sis^ial lamps that denote dan- 
ger along the line. He was in the most violent rage, 
and was busy pulling by the collar a sheep-faced youth, 
who evidently could not understand the rough treat- 
merit he was being subjected to. 

As soon as this poor victim had been dragged into 
one of the offices — into which the crowd followed, as 
a matter of course—an inquiry took place. The old 
gentleman charged the beardless youth with being a 
"suspicious character," and pointed to the porter as 
his authority. He (the plethoric old gentleman) had 
lost his handkerchief only the week before— and he 
had lost one the month before that— and it was not to 
be tolerated that " suspicious characters " were to carry 
on their dishonest practices in railway carriages with 
impunity. He was determined to expose every one of 
them! 

The bald-faced youth gave his card— was identified 
by a listening flyman as being the son of a wealthy 
tallow merchant, who had a villa up the road— and 
was liberated immediately. 

The matter would have terminated quietly here, if 
a gentleman with a blue bag had not stepped forward, 
and claimed to be heard. " This porter seems to have 
a very curious nose for scenting out suspicious charac- 
ters," he said. " It isn't long ago that he asked me 
if J had lost anything, and gave as his reason for put- 
ting the question, that he had noticed a very * suspici- 
ous character * in my carriage. That * suspicious char- 
acter,' then, I told him, must have been my blue bag ; 
for there had been no one but myself in the car- 
riage." 

"I, too, recollect," said another gentleman, "his 
trying: a similar dodge upon me ; and I told him he 
must have made a singular mistake, for there had been 
no one in the carriage but my wife all the way." 

" Tes, sir," exclaimed an elderly lady from the other 
end of the room," " and he told me the same thing ; 
and I remember I was so frightened I gave him half-a- 
crown for his trouble." 

" And, egad ! / gave him a shilling on a similar 
occasion," cried out an oldish voice, holding up a cot- 
ton umbrella. "And //—and I/— and 27— and /, 
too !" shouted innumerable voices ; and it turned out 
that mostly every one there present — for it was a din* 
ner-train of persons resident in the neighborhood-— 
had given htm something at some time or other for 
volunteering the same false information. 

The honest porter was dismissed, but he must have 
reaped, before his exposure, a rare harvest of shillings 



and half-crowns from this new plan of extorting mo" 
ney under false pretences of solicitude. 

There is a moral in the above, which is obvious 
enough. I know for my own part, that whenever a 
stranger expresses a vehement interest in my behalf; 
I think of the railway porter, and ask myself whether 
there may not possibly be the hope of reward glitter- 
ing, like a new shilling, at the bottom of his zeall 
■ ♦ 

Vaiui or a Tsub Thought.— I look upon every 
thought as a valuable acquisition to society, which 
cannot possmly hurt or obstruct the good effect of ear/ 
other truth whatsoever; for they all paftaksof one 
common essence, and necessarily coincide with each 
other; and, like she drops of rain which fall separate- 
ly into the riser, mix themselves at once with the 
stream, and strengthen the general current.— .Dr. Cow- 
yer* MiddUton. 



THE RAINBOW. 

lais ! what art thou ? Break Creation'* aUsnos* 
Send forth, a voice, thou " million-colored bow ;" 

Let fiction be no longer man's relisnee ; 
More of thy nature be desires to know. 

Art thoa a goddess, dwelling in Blysivm, 
Whose power, so vast, no mortal dare deny ; 

The soul consigning to aome unknown region, 
Sole arbitress ot human destiny ? 

Art thou a mirror in the son's pavilion, 
Tenfold reflecting all Ml glories bright. 

Glittering with purple, orange, and vermilion, 
Or shinest thou with thy unaided light T 

f Twas eventide— the majestic bow was gfldlng 
The cloudy temple of the weeping sky ; 

Arch of Creation's wide palatial buiUtag, 
Most wondrous work of God's geometry. 

Whilst than I mused, methoug at the brsese came 
A whisper soft from Iris' golden throne ; 

Like to the strains of seraph minatrel's singing. 
Or heavenly harpings of ^Eoltan tone. 

11 Dost thou inquire why my illumined crescent 
Glcamoth ao brightly in the heavens o'erhead ? 

Mortal, to cheer thine oft-beclouded present, 
And paint thy future, ie my radiance ahed 

*• Upon thy path. Art thou a stricken spirit, 
With many cares and many woes oppressed f 

A straggling genius, born but to inherit, 
Like ah thy fellows, mischance and unrest 1 

" Art thou a mourner, weeping and heart-broken, 
Because thy best-loved treasures are no more !— 

To each, to all, I am the mithful token, 
There yet ie hope and happiness in store. 

M I sat the mystic over-arehtng portal, 
Resplendent entrance to a better land, 

Where mace ie perfect, happiaess immortal, 
And fata to fall fruition doth expand." 

Fainter sad fainter, like the distant peeling 
Of silver chimes, the .Soliau whisper grew ; 

it eoftly ceased ; no cloud was then concealing 
Heaven's firmament of clear ethereal blue. 



It. W. ClBVIftTU. 



HE A V £ N. 

Oh, Heaven is nearer than mortals think, 
When they look, with a trembling dread. 

At the misty future that stretches on 
From the silent homes of the dead. 

'Tie no lone iele in a bondless main, 

No brilliant but distant shore, 
Where the lovely ones, who are called away, 

Must go to return no more. 

Nos Heaven is near us j the mighty veil 

Of mortality blinds the eye. 
That we cannot see the angel bands 

On the shone of eternity. 

Yet oft, In the hours of holy thought, 

To the thirsting soul is given 
That power to pierce through the mist of sense 

To the beauteous scenes of Heavea. 

Then very near seem its pearly gates, 

And sweetly ite harpings fall ; 
Till the soul is restless to soar away, 

And longs for the angel-call. 

I know, when the sflYcr-cbort is loosed, 

When the veil is rent away, 
Not long and dark shall the passage be 

To the realms of endless flay. 

The eye that shuts in a dying hoar, 

Will open the next in bliss > 
The welcome will sound in a heavenly world, 

Ere the farewell ie hushed in this. 

We pass from the clasp of mourning friends. 

To the arme of the loved and lost ; 
And those smiling faces will greet us then, 

Which here— we have valued most. 
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ATJSTEALIA. 

PERSONS of mature age can well remember the 
time when Australia, the "great south land," 
was invested with no pleasing associations, and would 
have been regarded as the last spot on the surface of 
the globe to be voluntarily selected as a home. Thought 
recoiled from it as a vast natural jail, expressly adapted 
by its position at the antipodes, as well as by irre- 
claimable sterility and physical incongruities, to re- 
ceive the outcasts of society, whose crimes demanded 
their separation from the orderly part of the human 
race, and justified exile to a desolate region. The 
lapse of a few years has wrought a wonderful change 
in popular sentiment. It has been found that the once 



great nations, being provided with resources for the 
sustenance of millions in comfort. A population of 
free immigrants has ra- 
pidly poured in, to occu- 
py nch grass-lands and 
fertile grain-soil, trans- 
ferring, thither our do- 
mestic habits, commer- 
cial enterprise, laws, in- 
stitutions, language, lite- 
rature, and religion; and 
the struggle is now in- 
tense on the part ot 
thousands of our well- 
conducted, manual-labor 
classes to reach the shore, 
owing to the recent dis- 
covery of its gold-fields, 
and the excessive demand 
for labor which has been 
consequently created.— 
There previously existed 
a great general demand 
for the able-bodied of both 
sexes, to engage in vari- 
ous departments of indus- 
try, and develop the pro- 
ductive resources of the 
island-continent. Large 
sums are at the disposal 
of the homo government, 
chiefly the produce of 
land sales, remitted by 
the colonists themselves, 
for the dispatch of healthy 
emigrants of good cha- 
racter from the mother 
country, to meet a press- 
ing want for additional 
hands. But the detec- 
tion of the precious me- 
tal in large quantities 
having caused a pell-mell 
rush of the already set- 
tled population to the 
auriferous sites, aban- 
doning all ordinary occu- 
pations for gold-digging, 
there is instant "employ- 
ment at good wages to 
be found for the strong 
arm and willing mind; 
positive ruin hanging 
over the great staple in- 
terests of these colonies, 
unless their labor-market is supplied. But indepen- 
dently of the recently changed condition of society in 
Australia, it is not going too mr to say, that no part 
of the world presents a fairer opening to persons in- 
tending to emigrate, with a view to devote themselves 
to a course of regular industry. As multitudes are, 
therefore, now employing an hour of leisure in turning 
their thoughts to this region as a future home, and 
thinking that they may do so with advantage to them- 
selves and the mother country, we devote a portion of 
our pages to the task of offering them some informa- 
tion and assistance. Let it not be understood for a 
moment that we encourage the idea of leaving the 
shores of England, in the expectation of cheaply ob- 
taining wealth by " prospecting" for gold in the river- 
basin of the Murray. We would rather discourage 
the thought to the best of our ability. Experience 
confirms the statement, that where gold-seeking is a 
source of sudden emolument, the success is very com- 
monly and speedily negatived to the individual by the 



mad spendthrift spirit which it elicits, while in a great 
number of cases no adequate compensation is obtained 
for hard toil, and in not a few, wretchedness and de- 
moralization are items of evil added to the sting of 
disappointment. It is to those alone we address our- 
selves, who look forward to the service of the flock- 
master and crazier, or to prosecuting avocations abroad 
kindred to those with which they are familiar at home. 
Australia — remarkable for its great extent (contain- 
ing a territorial area nearly equal to that of Europe), 
its singularly regular conformation, and recent disco- 
very—comprises at present the four following colonies : 



Founded, 

New Sonth Wales 1788 

Victoria, late Port Philip 18» 

South Australia 1830 

West Australia, or Swan Rlrer 1880 



Population 

last count*. 

180,000 

78,000 

67,000 

4,000 




Capitals and Principal Porta. 



Sydney, Moreton Bay. 
Melbourne, Geelons, Pl_.„„_ __ # . 
Adelaide, Port Adelaide, Port Lincoln. 



Melbourne, Geelons, Portland Bay. 
Adelaide, Port Adelaide, Port " ' 
Perth, King George's Sound, 



The progress of these settlements— the last except- 
ed— i« without a parallel in history. Sydney, after an 
existence of sixty years, had nearly 40,000 inhabi- 
tants ; Adelaide and Melbourne, in the space of six- 
teen years, had each grouped an estimated population 
of 25,000 persons ; while at the time of the American 
revolution, after a period of more than a century and a 
half, Boston only possessed 18,000 inhabitant*, and 
neither Philadelphia nor New York at all equalled the 
site of Sydney. 

It is not easy in a few brief paragraphs to reply o 
the natural inquiry of the intending emigrant, "What 
kind of country is Australia V 9 But, referring exclu- 
sively to the settled districts, we will offer some gene- 
ral observations upon the subject, which though, neces- 



sarily imperfect, may not be unsatisfactory, either to 
the outward-bound passenger or the stay-at-home 
crowd. 

Australia is, then, eminently a land of contrarieties ; 
a kind of miniature world, in many respects turned 
upside down ; and novelties will often arrest attention, 
till the new settler has become accustomed to his 
change of place. Situated in the southern hemisphere, 
nearly opposite to the position of Great Britain in the 
northern, the seasons are, of course, the reverse of 
our own, midsummer falling in January, and midwin- 
ter in July. The spring months are September, Octo- 
ber, und November; the summer, December, January, 
and February \ the autumn, March, April, and May ; 
and the winter, June, July, and August. The sun, 
which is southerly to us, is northerly to our brethren 
at the antipodes. They have reverse conditions like- 
wise with reference to 
the temperature of the 
breeze, the north wind 
being hot, and the south 
wind cold. Both in bo- 
tany and zoology, nature 
exhibits a thousand singu- 
lar arrangements, many 
of which have no paral- 
lel elsewhere. Its trees, 
which are entitled to rank 
as evergreens, from not 
periodically casting their 
leaves, are more general- 
ly ever browns. Owing 
to scanty foliage, the 
majority afford little 
shade, except when they 
are very closely grouped, 
which is an exception in 
the distribution of the 
ligneous vegetation ; and 
for the same reason, 
along with the peculiar 
pale tint of the leaves, 
the forests are never 
sombre scenes Some 
bear fruits like cher- 
ries, with stones attached 
to the outside. Others 
yield what seem deli- 
cious-looking pears, but 
are. really pieces of hard 
wood. There are trees 
which have leaf-stalks 
performing the office of 
leaves, while in other 
cases the leaves seem 
twisted out of their pro- 
per position, being verti- 
cal, or presenting their 
edges towards the stem, 
so that both surfaces 
have the same relation 
to the light Nettles of an 
arborescent stature, from 
fifteen to twenty feet 
high, are not uncommon. 
Native flowers have sel- 
dom any odor. Parasi- 
tical plants are found 
growing in the ground, 
an exception to the al- 
most universal law of the vegetable kingdom, that true 
parasites are incapable of taking root in the earth 
The animal creation is correspondingly peculiar. 
Some of its forms excited no little astonishment, and 
occasionally alarm, in the minds of European visitors. 
During Captain Cook's first voyage, a sailor returned 
from a short excursion on shore, sorely frightened, de- 
claring he had seen the enemy of mankind moving 
through the grass, though unable to describe the ap- 
pearance otherwise than as about the size of a nine-gal- 
lon keg. It was one of the hideous Pteropine bats, 
which sometimes attain prodigious dimensions. The 
characteristic animals are furnished with pouches in 
which to stow their young, and move by enormous 
leaps, outstripping the gallop of the horse. Wild 
quadrupeds are, however, few, both as to species and 
individuals. All are of the pacific class, the indige- 
nous dog excepted, which is only an object of annoy- 
ance to the shepherd and danger to the flocks, at the 
outskirts of the settlements. There arc various tribes 
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of honey bees, but none of them hare stings. Birds 
of beautiful plumage abound, but songsters are want- 
ing. Swans are black ; eagles, white. The cuckoo 
utters its not* at night 4 the owl screeches by day. 

In a region of such extent — the distance from 
Sydney to Perth corresponding to that between Edin- 
burgh and Constantinople — there are, of course, large 
tracts unavailable for the support of civilised man, 
consisting of peat swamps, saline marshes, rocky hills, 
stony and sandy plains, either absolutely sterile, or 
productive only of " scrub" — the colonial term for a 
species of stunted, unprofitable brushwood. But there 
still remain millions of unoccupied acres of the 
greatest fertility, adapted for the growth of grain ; 
and mora especially for the sustenance of flocks and 
herds, which may be multiplied for centuries, without 
fear of overtaking the na- 
tural provision for them. s 

For miles and miles, the / 
character of the country 
has been often compared 
to the park scenery around 
the seat of an English 
noble. Trees of interesting 
appearance occur solitarily, 
not more than three or 
four to the acre, or form 
small clumps ; sheep 
whitely dotting the land- 
scape, of which' there are 
not for short of twenty 
millions at present on the 
pastures of Australia, 
yielding the finest wool, 
and placing it at the head 
of wool-growing lands. 
" Amid the apparent same- 
ness of the forest," says JML 
de Strzelecki, "may be 
often found spots teeming 
with a gigantic and luxuri- 
ant vegetation, sometimes 
laid out in stately groves, 
free from thicket or under- 
wood, sometimes opening 
on glades and slopes, in- 
tersected with rivulets, 
carpeted with t|e softest 
turf, and which lack only 
the thatched and gabled 
cottage, with ' its blue 
smoke eurlinff amid the 
trees, to realise a purely 
European picture." Abun- 
dant crops of wheat, barley, 
and maize are raised, with 
ordinary garden vegetables. 
Though- possessing not a 
single r native species of 
edible fruit, save the cran- 
berry and a few' other 
berry-bearing plants of no 
importance,, the introduced 
vine and orange thrive, and 
almost all exotics succeed, 
except those which require 
a colder climate, as the 
apple, gooseberry, and 
currant, with oats among 
the cereals. Yet hot more 
there than here does 
nature supersede the necessity for stern exertion on 
the part of man, nor can a competence be secured, and 
distress be avoided, without a due amount of labor. 
Let no one, contemplating a settlement within its 
bounds, dream of a land flowing with milk anil honey, 
in the sense of riches being acquired, or a comfortable 
subsistence being gained, apart from pertinacious 
effort. A more immediate and ample return for toil is 
its prime and only recommendation to the emigrant. 
The application and thrift which at home scarcely 
avail to ward off beggary, may there be confidently 
expected to place him in easy! circumstances ; but 
beggary will still be his neighbor,, if the maxims of 
industry and economy are neglected, while little sym- 
pathy in distress will be awarded him abroad, owing 
to the well-founded presumption, that he is pinched as 
the consequence of his own mdo len ce or /oily. 

The climate of all the coasts and colonies is remark- 
able for its dryness. Owing to this circumstance, and 



the absence of towering mountains covered with per- 
petual snows, there are no vast rivers comparable to 
those which are found in other. great regions of the 
globe, and permanent waters are generally scarce, 
The streams, though subject to extraordinary floods 
from heavy rains in winter, are largely reduced in 
summer through drought, and commonly either lose 
their continuity, becoming a series of detached ponds, 
or are converted into stony highways. This deficient 
irrigation adapts the country more for pastoral than 
agricultural purposes, while, except in favored spots, 
it renders the herbage scanty, as compared with that 
of our own fields, and necessitates extensive " runs" 
out of all proportion to the number of cattle and sheep 
which are pastured on them. But the long-continued 
droughts, which threatened the colony of New South 
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Wales With destruction While its area was. contracted, 
have since been ascertained to be but partial visita- 
tions* and have not been experienced, tn South 
Australia or Victoria. It is to the dryness of the 
atmosphere that the superior quality of the Australian 
Wool is attributed. In winter thin ice is'formed ; but 
enow is very rarely seen, except in -the upland 
districts. In summer, the temperature rises nigh, 
and the range of the thermometer is often excessive in 
the course of a few hours ; but the greatest solar heat 
has no relaxing or debilitating effect upon the consti- 
tution, and the rapid* interchange of heat and cold is 
endured without inconvenience. The only atmo- 
spheric annoyance is the hot wind, which occasionally 
"blows in summer from the unexplored interior; and 
seems to indicate in that direction the existence of 
vast sandy deserts, which, baking beneath a tropical 
sun, gfve a fierce temperature to the breeze that passes 
over them. Volumes of impalpable dust, and gritty 



particles of some size, are raised, and swept along by 
this blast from the central fiery furnace. The sky, 
though clear of clouds, assumes, consequently, a hazy 
aspect, through which the sun glows like a ball of 
copper, while the haze magnifies the glaring orb. 
Exposed objects, as the handles of doors, sometimes 
become so hot as to be almost painful to grasp. 
Though excessively disagreeable, there is nothing im- 
mediately injurious in the hot wind. If necessary, 
journeying and out-of-doors labor may generally be 
prosecuted without danger, in the very teeth of it, 
while annoyance is avoided by keeping at home, with 
doors and windows closely fastend. The visitation is 
over in about two days, and is terminated by a cool 
breeze from the south, after a short but occasionally a 
very sharp contest. 

__^_ It is a consideration of 

prime importance to the 
emigrant, that the ordinary 
Australian climate is in a 
high degree genial to the 
senses, exhilarating to the 
mind, and conducive to 
health and longevity. This 
is the uniform testimony 
of experience. Through 
the greater part of the 
year, the sky is beautifully 
bright and the air balmy. 
The dry, pure, elastic at- 
mosphere gives a buoyancy 
to the spirits, seldom 
known in our fog-breathing 
country ; and owing to the 
same cause, exposure at 
night, •* bushing it under 
a gum-tree, with a saddle 
for a pillow," is attended 
with no ill effects. Acute 
inflammatory disorders are 
rare, . JBndemic diseases, 
fevers, or agues, are seldom 
or never met with, from 
the general absence of 
mafsh exhalations. The 
prevalent complaints to 
which new settlers are spe- 
cially liable, are ophthalmia 
and dysentery. The for- 
mer arises from the reflec- 
tion of the solar glare ; the 
latter is usually brought 
on by injudicious diet; 
but both appear generally 
in mild forms, where 
strictly temperate habits 
are observed* It has been 
repeatedly stated, that in- 
dividuals: in middle or ad- 
vanced life, even after the 
decay, of the animal system 
has commenced, have ac- 
quired new vigor on pro- 
ceeding to Australia, like 
trees transplanted to a 
more congenial soil, and 
have apparently received 
an addition to what might 
•have been deemed in their 

y case the ordinary term of 

existence. From some un- 
known reason, but doubtless climate, birth is given to 
children by parents at a mere advanced stage of life, 
and the young increase in stature more rapidly than in 
Bngtendt 

The entire eastern coast of Australia is girdled by 
a belt of highlands, known in the neighborhood of 
Sydney as the Blue mountains, and further south as 
the Australian Alps, some western spurs and offshoots 
of the latter taking the names oC the Pyrenees and 
Grampians. The range is the water-parting of 
streams which flow immediately to the ocean, from 
these which have a landward direction, and either 
form the river-system of the Murray travelling to a far 
distant sea,- or lose themselves in interior swamps and 
sands. It closely approaches the shore at some points, 
and recedes at others to a distance varying from fifty 
to a hundred miles. There are no stupendous eleva- 
tions. Mount Kosciusko, the highest peak, near the 
frontier of Ness South Wales and Victoria, rises 0600 
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feet, overtopping the line of perpetual snow. Stand- 
ing on its summit, which has no adjacent rivals to in- 
tercept the view, a vast panorama is overlooked, while 
en one side, from the very verge of the station, the 
eye plunges into a fearful gorge, descending almost 
perpendicularly 3000 feet, in the bed of which the 
sources of the Murray gather their contents, the only 
snow-fed and perpetually flowing great river of the 
country. But the mean height of the chain is not 
more than one-half that of the culminating point. It 
is not a single ridge of mountains-, but a very irregu- 
larly formed and complex system of highland masses of 
varying character. There are peaked, serrated, and 
round-topped ranges; detached hills rising up from 
but slightly elevated ground; and great table-lands, 
often presenting very steep faces on the seaward side, 
defying all direct ascent. The latter conformation 
is the result of the slopes being perforated with an 
endless- series- of precipitous valleys, ravines, and gul- 
leys. These rents in the bosom of the earth, inclosed 
by gigantic walls of sandstone rock, are of the most 
labyrinthine and extraordinary description; either 
grand hollows, like capacious bays of the ocean, 
covered with forests, with extremely contracted out- 
lets and perfectly vertical sides; or winding gorges, 
narrow, gloomy, and profoundly deep. Long did the 
early settlers on the west of Sydney look wistfully to 
the Blue Mountains, anxious to know the aspect of 
the country beyond them, never dreaming of gold, but 
of now pasture-lands for their' multiplying flocks. 
But government inspectors returned from attempts to 
cross the range, completely baffled by the ravines, and 
wore glad to effect their own disengagement after days 
of bewilderment in them. Exploring parties were re- 
peatedly sent out, and came back to their homesteads 
after enduring great fatigue and privation, with a rail 
eonvietion of the utter impossibility of passing to the 
westward of the formidable barrier. This opinion ap- 
peared to be supported by the fact, that such of the 
aborigines as had become known to the colonists, were 
wholly ignorant of any route to the interior over the 
opposing heights. 

It was in ths year 18W that a season of unusual 
drought occurred, reducing the country, from the sea-- 
coast to the base of the hills, to a perfect desert. AH 
the secondary water-courses entirely failed ; the scorch- 
ed fields became desolate tracts ; and the cattle of the 
colonists died in great numbers for the want of pas- 
turage. But this dearth proved an immense ulterior 
advantage,- and r as in many other cases, the evil work- 
ed for good. Three enterprising individuals were in- 
duced to combine- their energies and resources in 
another attempt to thread the maze of the highlands, 
and penetrate the chain which had been considered 
an impregnable barrier. Ascending the valley of the 
Groso river, a stream flowing east, between stupen- 
dous cliffs, with boulders as large as houses at their 
base, they succeeded in gaining the main ridge ; and 
following the fall of waters in an opposite direction, 
the laborious travellers at length caught sight of a 
fine pastoral country to the westward*- A practicable 
route was soon afterwards opened by convict toil ; set- 
tlers rapidly proceeded to the' newly-discovered region, 
flocks took possession of its grassy downs, Bathurst 
was founded, counties were marked out, and year after 
year the features* of ordinary colonization travelled 
farther inland. The present road* not improperly 
styled a kind of Australian Simplon, was finally com- 
pleted in the year 1882, when the Victoria Pass was 
opened, so called in- honor, of the queen, then a youth- 
ful princess. After having served a* a highway for 
ordinary passenger* and farm produce, there poured 
over it in the last twelve months a host of as eager 
adventurers as ever were drawn together by the mo- 
dern Ophir, and the 'auriferous regions adjacent, to 
which it leads. Lands previously hekl only as the 
feeding grounds for cattle, became covered* with 
swarms of gold-diggers ; and we can readily under- 
stand the astonishment which the sudden influx 
created in a solitary stockman's family, on the banks 
of the Turon. Born and brought up in a secluded 
spot, seldom seeing any human beings but their pa- 
rents, it had never entered the imagination of the 
children that the world contained such a crowd. 

Humboldt was the first to make the remarkaMeob- 
servationt that auriferous^ deposits predominate in the 
mountain chains which have a meridional direction, and 
may be regarded as invariably occurring in them. It 
is certainly true that the chief gold-bearing mountains 
travel in the direction of the meridian, or north and 



and south, though offshoots diverge from them, fol- 
lowing a transverse course. The examples are the 
Andes, the Brazilian ranges, the South AUeghanies, 
the Urals, the Sierra Nevada of California, and the 
Australian ooast-chain. Largo granite masses, quartz, 
clay-slate, and other schistose rocks, basalt, porphyry* 
and sandstone of the pal®ozoic formation, are the mam 
components of the latter. So far back as the year 
1844, Sir R. Mnrchison predicted the existence of gold 
in this region, and ineffectually recommended a search 
for it to the government. The opinion was based upon 
geological considerations ; and had he been going to 
Australia, he might have verified his own prediction, 
as in the instance of Humboldt during his expedition 
to the Urals. The latter was so convinced that the 
same district which yielded gold and platinum, con- 
tained diamonds also, that he playfully promised the 
Empress of Russia to produce specimens from the 
range, and some were forwarded to Petcrsburgh be- 
fore he returned. An old shepherd appears to have 
long visited Sydney at intervals, bringing pieces of 
gold to dispose of; but he kept his secret aid no in- 
formation transpired respecting the source of his 
wealth, till the discovery was effected in the early part 
of the year 1851, by a returned and disappointed ad- 
venturer from California. This individual, a man of 
practical sagacity, was led to explore the Bathurst dis- 
trict, by an impression that many parts of it, through 
which he had formerly travelled, bore a strong resem- 
blance to the Californian gold-fields in aspect and 
structure. On February 12, his suspicion of its auri- 
ferous character was verified by mooting with actual 
specimens : April 3, he formally reported hia success, 
which had become extended, to the local government : 
April 30, the particular localities were indicated to the 
same quarter: May 6, the opening week of the Great 
Exhibition, four ounces of gold were produced aft a 
public meeting at Bathurst : and May 82, an official 
proclamation declared the rights of the Crown in re- 
spect to gold found hi its natural place of deposit 
within the territory of New South Wales, a commis- 
sioner being appointed to issue licenses legalizing the 
search for it, at a cost of 30*. per month. 

Considering the amount of wealth abstracted from 
the earth in a few months, it has been deemed sur- 
prising that settlers and shepherds should long have 
trod the ground, and used the streams for domestic 
purposes, without detecting the brilliant commodity 
beneath their feet. But, as a general nilo, gold is so 
minutely and sparingly disseminated, ihat its presence 
is only revealed in the process of washing the soil. 
There is scarcely more appearance of it at th« surface 
than on Salisbury Plain or Bagshot Heath; and the 
discoverer himself reported in a private letter, " unless 
you knew how to find it, you might live for a century 
in this region and know nothing of its cxistrnce." 
Magnificent lumps have indeedhocn mctwith, vidgurlv 
called "nuggets," answering to the pepitas of the 
Andes, but these are exceptive cases. The matrix, or 
original seat of the gpld, is most commonly quartz 
rock, which traverses in largo veins the clay slates and 
other schists. Having been broken up by some con- 
vulsion of nature in past ages, or disintegrated by the. 
atmosphere, rains have washed down the auriferous 
debris from its native bed to a lower level, and floods 
have transported it along the ravines and galleys, the 
channels and the banks of the water-courses being the 
main places of deposit. But very few specimens of 
unmoved matrix gold have been observed. The water- 
worn aspect is all but universal. Fissures and crevices 
in the original rock-bed of the streams, filled with the 
fragmentary drift, have became known as "pockets," 
from the rich spoils they have yielded.- 
- It is no part of our purpose in this paper to describe 
life at the diggings, now extended far and wide from 
the original gold-field, or detail the operations con- 
ducted at those sites. Wo merely notice the discovery 
as a feet of high interest in the natural history of 
Australia, and of immense political importance, aJterr 
ing the social condition of the colonies, and opening 
for the redundant population of the mother country 
a remunerative labor market During the first tea 
days, there were 400 adventurers at Ophir ; these had 
increased in another fortnight to 2000, with hundreds 
on the way ; and as many as 20,000 are estimated to 
have been at one time assembled on the banks of the 
Turon river. Sydney altogether changed its aspect. 
Shops shut ujp, warehouses closed, and regular em- 
ployment came to a stand. Constables threw down 
their truncheons by the dozen, crews ran away from 



their ships, shepherds left their flocks in the field, ser- 



vants and apprentices absconded. ,,^t ^last,, magis- 
trates, lawyers, physicians, clerks, and tradesmen, 
joined the crowd of laborers, anil Went 61* across the 
Blue Mountains, using: e*' meaner of c o n v e yan ce- for 



themselves and their, arapyi n sJs " » ca st ing, gat*/* 1 
carts, and wheelbarrows, :But ^vjiuj r istfu}gedi if* 
most extravagant expectations of the facility with 
which wealth might 1 be acquired, While* Whol\f Unfitted 
for the rough Kfo>Mt hard work iwsusntfr'sV frre t efctrt* 
any wMim* ta&fm*m*efttii* i mifem r \vretoMbvJmg 
their i 
a miserab 

ing sold for next to nothing vhfeir^eo^pitt<6h t * tti M a sy 
carts, c sed s asv picks, sfWea^oreWi, <*md) 

dishes — which* in many cases, hod cost, ,/ . 
possessed to purchase. Some had a shy. em; 
air, on encountering outward-bound passengers, fear- 
ful of the c*-i^peated 1 ^uvsriortr%eirtg rcheW*tf, J asfed 



-jfofi*. 



as much in jest as in. earnest,* -What jgant s n w n yoy ff* 
" Arc your cradles solo 1 r* Ncnsr wso,*ajf jjojsgsptioai 
more erroneous than that of considering a jgolcrfield 
reached, and gold realized, as nearly l^enticafproposi- 
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. . ,F«r jSummcf;s toad." ,*.„ ,.„ Vl> ..Op.*, £mra. . 

SUMMER Minnow arrived at theiltyLjwssnanhepd 
of. her .beauty i and : v*lked,,tto earth rqfeed is* fee* 
richest aUfreiboi loveJjnaj*s T «4iunre^ 
such as we seojaqt, on the ^id^opon&sjps^ce, ft Jaw • 
sweet sister, Spring. There was a deeper blusfe.cjtx 
her cheeky a&4 ewarzjicr;-oJ*y« 1 im.Jwr Jkow^ through 
wandering among }ho thickets of roses, attpV tasking u* 
the Ji!y*Jtaniung, sunshine, thtfis found em^ho feature* 
of the April maiden, whose «hrow is wr ea the d srsJi 
snowdrops and early violet*, But the. whists* thai 
ran. through, tjm, yellow cjojrn, ^.h«r JhaMhe. leaven 
would neither become s^oenex 9( .noz<miim^.lonAoj l i.lM^ 
that cho had .finished the beaiitifulbois/tn^w^icfc ah*) 
had been so long building up, andw.hWh the.fards tad 
sung in, find the, boes murmured shout, and£fre. flowers 
so thickly enwroat^cd, that though JRessing.oiie.ainoA 
another, many; of the sweetest had *Jsea4jr dies}. . .$fsnc» 
times she sat; w jthjjn Jier flower- roojed arbor, wife . fee* 
heasl resting on her. hand, and marvelled t£ herself; 
why she heard not so many frwiUw, voices, as wore 
wont to greet her in the golden rdawifciancUwheu; ^he 
day threw over its face a vpil of hjuo twilight ; and an 
unconscious sigh, which just, waved the drooping .jas- 
mine, would escape her,, a*^ si*. wojatfcxeA; iffhjr they, 
were hushed. Sho looked upntOjthe, s|iy (9* the |**kr 
and into the tree for the cuckoo, and when the .day 
died, listened to the heert-thrtyling song, of .tjjo night- 
ingale, hut they wore, goner-tiie . Jarfc wa^griflving 
somowhore ; thegw «acfwM^°»^%t^ 
the nightingale was. sinking totheeuri*o^^ majdejia 
of the South, leaving his h)oc-£yed Summer to mopm 
alone in the hawtfrornrgfeded, vailojo <of .ft***? Eng- 
land. . Sho sat aud^igM* «*d thw remein)>e4cd>hai 
the time would ore long arrive whoa she mnst'sdoo 
depart. .-,... 

Sho felt that Autumn would soon command *S oown 
to the. riper, baneuet which .she, le.4 hebind.i *JP^ forget 
the faker guest who had graced that 4>oaxst, and upon 
whose grave he would throw hU fallen leaves disre- 
garded. But. she knew that his |ime wottMalso come, 
and g»im Winter rattle theieieJiss ths^^un^sjom hie 
beard, as he reigned amid the 

Bare raise* elsirs CwhsM lstsQ tss swssf sires slsif.*» 
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But Stammer now ruled* in. all her full-Mown beauty 
over eajti arid, sea, and sky ; place* that before appear- 
ed taNSUjanddeaoia^hMcaugbA the werraf rose-like 
a hmh iii+imt «he (throw down, and were covered with 
the blush of; the crimson' heather On the water, the 
white .fity floated like, a aneen on her green targe* and 
rMiealiiii* ne*.ery»tai~eabin when the curtain* of day 
were- drawn. 'Tin* > ladylike woodbine leant her fair 
race dver ttie" woo^ldhdwaTk ; white the bees alighted 
upon her sun-stained fiiqgera, and fed upon the honey 
which she held in. her hand. The -tall fox-gmvae stood 
here i and there Ktotorobtoafei*, and lighted up the 
shady jpfacefe with a ruby flame ; While the rich meadow- 
sweet filled the whoje. air. abound with, the fragrance 
thai .stiaesase} <rom. hex deep e^ssjn^enlnnred bloom. 
The s e ii r ut i U ft sses dressed up- the- hedges with their 
lon^thdls of flowers, that they might still lodk beauti- 
ful after the .(awthorns had shaken off the pearly: 
tinted buds of May ; even the brown banks were gay 
with the mallows, and hidden nooks were lighted with 
flowering weeidfe* If '{tanrmer, in her boundless 
wealth, left no spot sayrieifted, no comer without a bell 
or a blossom, for the belted bee to ham over, or the pea- 
bJoom-like butterfly to awing upon. She had roofed 
her hall with green, and trained sweet-scented creepers 
around its pillars ; then scattered the floor with flowers 
for us to trend upon, the pattern of which she showed 
by golden lights let in here and there through the net- 
work of the hough*: ' Yet ail her work had been done* 
silently : the silver showers were her threads, and the 
trembling sunbeams -her shuttle, which the winds 
threw ^to' nmf l fre t . ■ flue' rotwed'her clouds of the name 
texture:' •••••*«'••■ 

Her tall trees were the work of many a day, many a 
nighty and many a year. She came and went ; yet no 
human eyocevJd tell when she began or when she 
ended, 'or 1 perceive what she had done: the bud 
came, but no one km* w how ; it opened, no one could 
toil when; ; the 'mates became longer every day , but no 
human eye cooio eee'thenf grow ; for sue eonta shelter 
herself within the rounded dew-drop, and there, hidden, 
carry on her great work. Those tiny stems which the 
smallest msect could at first pieree, at her bnldingbe- 
came harder sttd fMekW every day, until at last only 
the beaded 'tHhhder-bnlt * eonM rend them; Tor it 
wearied Che human arm to hack and hew through their 
gigantic limbs. Man wiped the) headed drops from his 
brow, and lafcfttown Wearied through trying to eutasur*- 
der what-she had woven from the shine, the shower*, and 
the breeze. The dark clouds drew up to admire, and 
changed teanVer as they sailed slowly over her top- 
most brunettes' f* arot the* 4 stars* looked wrtgntty down 
through te^WindlngrkaiiUane of leaves. 

Then she descended,— end baring placed pfumes on 
the heads andtTembfing drops m the earn of the grasses, 
she olapeittA "thV interstice* 4>etWe>n' with mncifert 
patterns oTflbwers. ' SmV plaeedlh her ihtittle the gold 
that mimed the buttercup, and the silver from which 
she wrought the form of the daisy; running with a 
trttoflriiri*; thread *W wide of the Mrenelt between, 
and spotting the* ground With the scarlet pimpernel 
The "be* came, ami made a braaen belt out of the 
yollew of the buttercup ; the butterfly found the siftev- 
cotovftrig o^%»^rhfge in'the' daisy; the dragonfly 
stole^hls deep-hWe from the nodding harebetr-j and the 
tiger-moth stained his' wings in the blood-rod font of 
the p im per ne l : and soy plumed aafl foil of life, Summer 
threw ^heY' works' mm vim" err/' and smiled at «h* 
creation whlcli liad sprung from her Idle moods, when 
lor pastime she formed the flewere. A thousand tittle 
insects crept into Urn foldings of her leaves, and hid 
themselves among the pollen that fell upon the petals. 



Whatever she touched became instinct with life. Not 
an insect's egg could rest on a leaf that ahe had 
spread out without feeling a stir of life within it— a 
restless fluttering that shot into Wings, by which the 
half-unconscious body was at last borne away. Even 
the feathered seeds which blew off at her atightest 
breath, roue into the air and looked about for room to 
alight; and wheresoever they settled down, there 
sprang up a new generation of flowers. Time tried in 
vain to destroy them ; he mowed them down with his 
merciless scythe, and when they had withered, buried 
them deep in the earth ; but his labor was useless ! 
there was an immortality in whatever Summer had 
once touched ; and from the soil which he upturned 
another race arose, a new family of flowers came to 
life, and desolate places Mushed with beauty. Pity 
that she herself must die? 

The young birds which she had carefully covered in 
her leafy arbors had long .sine© flown, and only the 
empty nests remsineeV~deserted bouses from which the 
tenants had fled. Those that sang to her like little 
angels among the trees, were now either silent or had 
ventured across the broad aeaa to search for a younger 
Summer than the one they had left behind. 8he had 
seen thent fly away one after the other, and noticed 
how the trees became silent, and the hedge-rows hush- 
ed, and the deep woods less audible, and the noise of 
the brooks, whose running had hitherto been drowned 
by the bursting band that beat time to the silent rock- 
ing of the reeds, and the bowing of the bullrushes, and 
the silvery shivering which the willows made, fell 
louder upon her ear ; and ahe caught the low lapsing 
of the smallest ripples that fretted among the pebbles, 
and which she had never heard while her feathered 
friends sang to soothe her. The high green chambers 
In her taUest trees, which commanded such a look-out 
over rounded hills and sloping upland, broad moor and 
flowery valley, were empty, for the daughters of music 
had fled. The little robin and the tiny wren peeked 
shout and peeped at her, and hid her to be of good 
heart, for they would never desert her, though she 
might not have a leaf to wear, nor a flower wherewith 
to deck herself. 

And the Utile harvest-mouse, the smallest of created 
quadrupeds, threaded its way in-and-out amid the 
flowers that twined her hair, and whispered in her ear, 
that it would never forsake her ; that but for her it would 
never have had the tall eom to climb up, the stems of 
which she had made strong enough to bear its weight, 
and the weight of all its little ones, whose nest it affix- 
ed half-way up the eary corn, and from which it sat 
and peeped out, watching them while they were learn- 
ing to climb. Then, the b e es seeing that she was sad 
—came humming around her, and thanked her in 
grateful murmurs for all ahe had given them ; for the 
miles of hawthorns which she had hung with the blos- 
soms of May, and the pavilions of roses she had erect- 
ed, and the bowers of honeysuckle she had trailed for 
them to shelter in from the burning sun, and the car- 
pets of clover she had spread out for them to rest 
upon, when they were wearied with flying. Aey 
offered her their sweetest honey, but she shook her 
head, and refused to be comforted ; so they flew back 
to their hives, there to hide themselves and mourn ; for 
they knew that Summer must soon die. Then, thou- 
sands of little insects -flaw about her — they blew their 
burzing horns, and hoped by their feeble music to 
solace her for the loss of the band of birds that used to 
sing in her great cathedral nof trees. Summer threw 
herself back on her couch of flowers, and with her face 
tamed to the sky — which she had hung so beautifully 
with blue and silver-— smiled for a moment as she 



watched the gnats rising up and down, as they ran 
over the etringB of the airy instruments on which they 
played, and which sounded remote or near just as they 
rose or fell. The scarlet-backed lady-birds spotted the 
overhanging leaves, and the mealy -winged moths peep- 
ed about nith their curious eyes, and blundered 
against the glow-warms, who had not yet lit up their 
starry lamps. The large-eyed oxen gathered about her 
in silence, and the full-grown Iambs looked with gen- 
tle faces upon her — while the tall hay-riek&— altars on 
which so many of her flowers had been offered up — 
threw a shadow across her feet, and over the flocks 
and herds that stood below. Summer looked up to 
where her piled flower* and withered grasses rose like 
a pyramid, and thought that, but for such store as she 
had there provided at the sacrifice of her own life, the 
cattle must perish in the long dark Winter that would 
settle down upon the earth, when she was laid in her 
grave. And as she lay and mused, she seemed to be- 
come more reconciled to death, and thought it waa 
better that she should die than that the fields should be 
silent, and neither the lowing of herds nor the bleating 
of flocks be again heard, when her sweet sister Spring 
awoke from her long sleep. Strange ! that she could 
never see that sister's face, but that even when she her- 
self awoke from her long death-like sleep and looked 
from the eummit of the eastern hills, she saw only the 
primrose-colored garments of Spring, fading into the 
sunset of the for west, and that they never met 

•* Oa Ml, in date, flbrest, «r mead, 
By pawd fountain, or by roahy brook, 
Or on the beached margeat of the sea, 
Te danoe [their] ringlets to the whittling winds," 

Spring, too, had often turned her head to take a depart- 
ing look at her sister, Summer : but the rounded earth 
lay between them, and all she could see was her green 
kirtle, half-hiden by the opening leaves. 

And so Summer lay musing with half-closed eyes, 
regardless of the flowers that were withering around 
her. She knew that she should never rise again, until 
the stir of other flowers awoke her; until she felt the 
daisies growing above her grave, and the smell of the 
sweet violets, scenting the earth. She folded her arms 
across her h e eas t , and drew together nswons ciousl y tho 
flowers that Mowed about her. Their bent heads met 
above her, and she lay half-buried beneath the blooms 
which she knew not she had thus enclosed. And so 
she died. She covered hesself with a winding-eheet 
of her sweetest flowers. 

Yellow Autumn — crowned with coin, and with the 
sickle thrown over has sinewy and sun-tanned arm, 
came and looked upon the spot whore ahe was laid. 
Upon the flowers that covered her he let mil with gen- 
tle hand, showers of fading and richly-colored leaves. 
The pattering tears of the clouds fell upon them, as 
they came up in and maden<ooiored garments, and 
bent over her to weep. The winds beat their wings in 
agony above her grave ; and in their great despair threw 
themselves upon it, the clouds weeping all the while, 
and the leaves rushing together to see where ahe was 
laid ; then lying down, and dying, above, around, and 
beside her — leaves came of every hue — 

Red, areas, aad geld, 

Rains from her ewu bowers, 

That almost looked «s beantlfut 
As 8emaW» sweetest flower s . 

Then the red-breasted robins stood upon the leaf- 
less branches, and chanted a low requiem over her 
grave, and thus ran the burthen of their aong, over the 

BXATH-BKB OF IVMNII. 



On ! she was young and beautiful ! 

Strew the last roses on her grave 
Let no rude sounds disturb her 

But gentle branches o'er her wav< 
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Long swayings of the bramble flower. 
Low whispers of the sweet woodbine, , 

With trails of capped convolvules, 
And Spring's own early eglantine. 

Embower her with Nature's gems- 
Sweet hips which the wild roses shed, 

The misty purple of the sloe, 
And berries of the holly red. 

Leave her not bare and desolate ; 
But twine such plants around her urn 

As show green through the Winter snow, 
And will keep so till Spring return. 

Then nail her down with daisy-buds, 

They in good time will open white 
And blow about her monument 

In lettered lines of starry light. 
Laburnums place beside her head, 

They will not shrink from April's cold, 
But over her stand sentinel, 

In liveries of green and gold. 

Plant crocuses around her grave, 

Cowslips to catch the morning dew, 
Pale primroses that peep about, 

And blue-bells of the deepest blue ; 
That Spring may water them with tears, 

And sighing, say, " I soon shall be , 
As she is now : then she may come, 

Perchance, and do the same for me." 

And Winter, as his end draws nigh, 
Will breathe warm through his icy blast, 

And turn the feathered flakes to flowers, 
Then on her grave white snow-drops cast. 

And in her sleep sometimes she'll dream 
The swallow has comeback again 

And sometimes 'mid the daisies hear, 
. The tread of silver-footed rain. 

The throstle with his speckled breast, 
The blackbird with his golden bill, 

The lark that never seems at rest, 
The cuckoo calling from the hill. 

The bullfinch busy with the bloom, 
The nightingale with leading notes, 

Will, shake the ashes in her am, 

* Through shivering their dulcet throats, 

Afl they ail cry, " Awake I awake !" 

Then she will rise from out her cell, 
And ere her eyes are opened wide, 

Inhale the fragrant hawthorn's smell. 
Then she will deck her halls and groves 

With rtarty a gay and quaint device, 
And scent the wide air every way 

With perfumes brought from Paradise. 

Sleep, then ! til! Autumn gathers in 

His ruddy fruits and ripened grain ; 
Till Spring has swept up Winter's snow : 

Then, Summer! thou shall wake again, 
And all the earth once more rejoice. 

The birds amid their woodland bowers 
Shall sing all day, and the brown bees 

Murmur around thy throne of flowers. 



AW IHCIDEHT OF MY CHILDHOOD. 

4> IVTABEL,' said my aunt, facing me sternly, and 

lyjL speaking with solemn emphasis — * you are 
lowered for ever in my eyes I When Mr. Ellison 
comes, he shall assuredly know of this. Go !' she 
added, with a gesture as if the sight of me were intole- 
rable : ' I shall never have confidence in you again.' 

I ran out of the room into the garden through the 
side-door, which always stood open in hot weather ; 
but my cousins were at play on the lawn ; so I flew on 
in the bitterness of my wounded spirit, until I found 
the shade and quiet I wanted under a large' hoary 
apple-tree, which stood in the neighboring orchard. 
Under its spreading branches I threw myself down. - 

I have a vivid impression of the aspect and " feel " 
of that summer afternoon. The heat was intense ; 
even the ground on which I lay seemed to burn the 
bare arms crossed beneath my humbled head.: I knsw 
there was not a grateful cloud in the radiant sky above 
me ; I felt there was not a breath of wind stirring, not 
enough even to rustle the thick leaves of the orchard 
frees. The garish brilliancy, the sultry stillness, 
oppressed me almost mote than I could bear. If-. I 
could have hidden myself from the sight of the sun, if 
I could have cheated my own consciousness, I would 
have gladly done so. I will not believe the world held 
at that moment a more wretched being than I was, 
that any grown-up man or woman with developed 
faculties ever sutiemd more, keenly from the pangs of 
self-contempt. • ' • . 

For, let me at once tell the reader, I was no victim 
of injustice or misconstruction ; the words with which 
I had been dshnsn from, the ittawmere justified by 
what I had done. I was fourteen years of age, X had 
been carefully and kiudly educated, none knew better 
than I the difference between right and wrong ; yet in 
spite of age, teaching, and the intellect's enlighten* 
ment, fc had just been guilty of sr arose- moral transf 
.gression: X had been convicted of aialsehoodn and, 
more than that, it was no. impulsive lie escaping me in 
some exigency, but a deliberate one, and calculated to 
do another hurt. The Whole house knew of it>— 
sercants* cousins, and all ; the coming guest was to 
know of it. too.- My shame was complete.: 'What 
shall I do r l what will become of me V- I cried aloud. 
' I shall never be happy again !' 

It seemed so to me. 1 had lost my position in the 
house: where I had been/ so< savored and happy?; I had 
cx>mimmiised my eharacter iron that (day heneeforward. 
I, who had meant to do such, good in the world* had 
lost my chance ; for that sin clinging to my conscience, 
the remembrance of which I should read in everybody's 
face and altered manner, would make eflbst impossible. 
My aunt had lost all oonndence in » mo— that was 
terrible ; but what was. worse, I had lost all confidence 
in myself I saw myself mean, ungenerous, a Har ! I 
had no more self-respect. * When my cousins whispered 



A ooBiasPONOKirr of the Evening- Pott relates the 
following romantic anecdote :— " To-day I visited a 
house in which, eighteen years ago, I spent much of 
my time. Within it there was a young man wasting 
away with consumption.- For severafdays a mourn- 
ing dove uttered its plaintive note in the branches of 
a tree near the house. A brother of the sick one, 
rather annoyed at its continual singing, took down his 
gun to kill it, but he spared it, at the solicitation of 
his brother, who declared 'that its mournful song was 
music in his -ear.' Soon the sick one died: we laid 
him out in the habiliments of the grave, preparatory 
to putting his remains in the coffin, and bearing them 
to their final resting-place. I was standing by the 
open window, near which he was laid, when the dove 
flew in, alighted upon the will, sat still half a minute, 
then its wings fluttered, and it lay over and died ! It 
was truly a singular and touching scene. The bro- 
ther, who had a few days before refrained from shoot- 
ing it, stood by me, and when he saw it, turned 
deadly pale. I examined it, but could find no cause of 
its death." 




their contempt, but must take it as my due. I might 
get angry, but who would mind my anger 1 A thousand 
thoughts exasperated my anguish. 

I was very fond of reading* and. had a liking for 
heroic biographies. .Noble actions, fine principles, 
always awoke a passionate enthusiasm in mj mind", 
caused strong throbs of ambition, and very often my 
aunt had lent a kind ear to the outpouring of such 
emotions. The ease Would be altered now. ' I might 
read, indeed, but such feelings I most hencefort h keep 
to myself; who would have patience to hear me thus 
expatiate 1 I was cut off from fellowship with the 
good. 

I must give Ops too,, my .little class at the village 
Sunday-school, which I had been so proud to under- 
take. How could I, despised at home, go among the 
children as before 1 I could never talk to them as I 
used to venture to do. They would know it, as ail the 
world would know; they would mock me in their 
hearts— each feeling she was better than I. I rose up 
from the grass, for my stateuo/ mind would bear the 
prone attitude no longer, and Waning against the tree, 
looked around me. Oh ! the merry games I had had 
in this orchard. The recollection brought a flood of 
bitter tears to my eyes — I had not cried before — for I 
was sure that time was past; I should never have 
another. « Never, never ! ' I cried, wringing my hands ; 
•I shall never have the heart to play again, even if they 
would p&ay with me. I am another girl now !• 



In truth, my brief experience seemed to have 
oldened me, to have matured my faculties. I saw my- 
self in a kind of vague confused vision as I might have 
been, as I could never -now be c o m e . No; life was 
an altered thing from what it had appeared yesterday ; 
I had marred its capabilities oft the threshold. I could 
get a glimpse of the house through the trees ; I could 
see the parlor windows' where; Within the shady room, 
tea was oven now > belay p ro pos ed for the wxpected 
visitor. Ah 1 that visitor, wkb WftOnvI used to be a 
favorite, who had always been so kind — he was now 
on his way with the same hear* towards me, little 
knowing what had tiapjtafed, Httie knowing I was lost 
anoVrutned! - ••» '»• '•■* » 

Does < this description- of myites*" of -mind, of my 
sense of $uilt, seem overstrained ! It is just possible 
I give a little more coherence to my reflections than 
they had at the time-, but i cannot color too highly the 
anguish of numHiatidn tfeiey^reetoeed 1 : jt was all bat 
intolerable. 'I suppose*' eaiil meoelry to myself; lor 
a reaction was commencing—* I sup po se I shan't 
always feel like this, or I should go mad. I shall get 
used to it presently— Mused fo being miserable !' 

Just then I heard ay name' stouten 1 by one of my 
cousinsf but I had not the heart to shout m answer. 
No doubt tea was ready, but 4 wanted no tea. Mr. 
Ellison might be come, but I dreaded to see him. My 
cousin called, and ran on towards the spot where I 
stood tilt he caught sight of me. 4Ie was hot with 
the searoh) and angry 'that 1 had not answered; more- 
over, what boy about his agei in tfc* iustihood of a 
dozen summers, knqweth ought of tenderness or con- 
sideration t" * There you are, miss, 4 he said, savagely, 
'and a pretty hunt' roe had! -Ye* 1 ** to oome m to 
tea; and another time don't give better people the 
trouble of fetching you* they' don't lik* it, I can- tell 
you.* 

He"was just off again, eater for his meal, but I 
stopped html .'Bobvis Mtv JMsow-edmo*' I cried. 

* ttouroiego ; and he and mother have been oho t op 
ever so long talking about you, I know ; and don't 
" Bob" me, please, Miss Mabel ; I don't like it !* 

My spirit swotted. Was this to be the way 1 One 
touch of voogh boyish kindness; and I could 
he»»)uesed,his feet ; new I walked book to the 1 
with a bitter * I won't care ' swelling at my heart. 

I may as well say here, though scarcely necessary 
to the moral- of my story, that I was an adopted child 
in the largo family of my aunt. She was a widow; and 
had been so eves since I had lived with her ; and h +* 
will be supposed, was an orphan. She had in her 
own right a good income, though she only held in trust 
for her eldest son the substantial manor-farm on which 
we r o skfad . < I was not' poor; Indeed/ 1 woo in some 
sort an heiress < and M* £ltison, my aunt's ho nore d 
friend and her husband's executor, was joint-guardian 
over me with herself. ' 1 had been brought up to fear 
and reverence him ; he had taught me to love him. My 
degradation in Me eyes was the bitterest drop- in my 
self-misad cup. ' 

As I entered the hall, my aunt came out to meet me, 
and took me with her into another room. 'Mabel,' 
she said, * you are to take your place at the table with 
us as usual for the present.' I have spoken to your 
guardian about you, but I scarcely know what we may 
finally decide upon in- the matter. Ton are too old to 
be whipped or sent to bed ; but though you are to be 
suffered to come amongst us, I need not say we shall 
neve* feel for you as we once did, or if we seem to do 
so, it will be because we forget. Your tin justifies a 
constant mistrust ; for my part, I can never think of 
you as before under any circumstance, I am afraid. I 
don't think I ought, even if it Were possible. But 
now, come in to tea,' 

« I want no tea,' said I bitterly. ( I can't see Mr. 
Ellison. Oh ! need he have known it V 

1 Mabel,' was the answer, * it would have been better 
had you feared the He as you fear its discovery.* 

I sat down on a chelr^srtd loaned my head on a 
table near. I had not a word, to oay 'for myself; or 
against the treatment adopted. My aunt was a woman 
of severe rectitude, and. had brought us all up with 
deep solicitude, and, I believe, prayerful care. She 
thought lying an almost unpardonable am, for she 
looked upon it a* a proof • of nearly hopeless moral 
depravity ; and my falsehood had been an aggravated 
one. Many, with a less strict sense of my delinquency, 
might have been more severe. I could not blame her. 
* At least,' I said, * you won't make me come in V 
* No,' aha returned, and went back to the parlor 
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I went up stairs to ray bedroom, where I qpent the 
rest of the evening. No inquiries were made after me. 
When it new dark, I undreesedand threw myself into 
bed. I offered no prayer for God's forgiveness ; mine 
was not so much penitence as remorse. -Had I been a 
man who had blasted his prospects in life by the com- 
mission of some deadly sin, I could scarcely have felt 
more morally lost, more hopeless about the future. 
My aunt had represented my sin in appalling colors, 
and my whole previous education ana torn of mind 
made me feel its turpitude strongly ^ the possibility of 
repairing it had not been urged upon me, but rather 
denied. I thought it would colox and prejudice my 
whole after-life, tha&I &ad lost caste lor eyer. 

I scarcely slept at all, and got up mentally sick, 
physically worn out. , I dared not stay away from the 
breakfast-table, so I made haste to be first down stairs. 
The windows pf our pleasant morning-room were open ; 
there had been rain during the night, and it was one of 
those fresh laughing mornings waich Jfelt I should 
have so enjeyed once* Once I yea, it was a long; time 
ago. The whole aspect of the apartment within, of 
refreshed nature without, had an eminently pleasant 
effect; or, rather, I thought it would have to other 
eyes. I took a seat in the shade ; I had a dim idea 
(I knew not whether it were nope or dread) that Mr. 
Ellison might come in before the others ; but he did 
not. He and ray aunt came in together, and. they 
were closely followed by the children. 

He was a man of about fifty years of age, with a 
figure and countenance which, in youth* might have 
been handsome, but which had suffered too severely 
from what 1 suppose w«ce the effects of tone to be so 
now. He had, too, an air of gravity and reticence, 
which rather oppressed a stranger unacquainted with 
the minute sympathies, the comprehensive benevolence 
it veiled. 

He came up to me whew I sat dejected and humbled, 
and held out his hand. To my surprise, and, X may 
say, to my exquisite pain, he spoke to me much as 
usual — I could almost have thought more tenderly 
than usual. I dared not look up as I murmured my 
inaudible answer. My aunt gave me a chilling ' good- 
morning ;' my young cousins looked at me shyly, but 
did not speak. . No one spoke to me during breakfast 
except my guardian, and he only in connection with 
the courtesies of the table; and not being able to bear 
this, I crept out of the room as soon as I dared. It 
was the same at every other meal ; and all the intervals 
between I spent alone, unsought, unquestioned, suffer- 
ing a fiery trial. I don't dwell on the details of my 
experience that day ; I have suffered much since, but, 
God knows, never more. However, as may be sup- 
posed, I slept a little that night, for nature would bear 
up no longer. * 

The next day came ; breakfast had passed as before, 
and, as before, I was stealing out of the room, when, 
my guardian called jne back. 

* u you want to talk to Mabel/ said my aunt, ' I 
will leave you alone together. 1 

But Mr. Ellison begged earnestly that she would 
remain, and, to my bitter regret, she consented* 1 felt 
now there would be no hope for me. He then placed 
a chair for me, and coming up to where. I stood sink- 
ing with shame near the door, led me gently to it. 
* You are too forbearing, my dear sir/ urged my aunt : 
' she is not any longer entitled to such kindness.' 

'Is she notl' he returned with a bitter sigh; and 
then addressing me : ' Mabel, axe you truly sorry for 
this sin of yours V 

The accent of generous sympathy with which the 
words were spoken wrought upon me. ' Sorry !' I 
cried in an agony ; ' I'm miserable ; I shall always be 
miserable! Every one will despise me all my life 
long— -and oh, I meant to be so good !' 

My guardian took a seat beside me. 'And now,' 
he asked, ' you will give up trying V 

I looked up eagerly. ' Where would be the use V I 
said. * A liar' — the word seemed to burn my lips, but 
I would say it, for I half feared he did not know the 
worst — * loses her character once and for ever. No 
one will trust me again, no one can respect me. Oh, 
it's dreadful !' I shuddered instinctively. 

4 Then what is to follow V asked Mr. Ellison. * Is 
all effort to be given up, and this dark spot to spread 
till it infects your whole character 1 Are all duties to 
j be neglected besanse you have failed in one 1 and are 
you to live on, perhaps to fourscore, incapacitated by 
this selfish remorse 1 Not so, Mabel,' 

'Pardon my interrupting you, Mr. Ellison,' inter- 



posed my aunt ; 'but this is scarcely the way to treat 
my niece. You will make her think lightly of the 
dreadful sin she has committed; she will fancy her 
compunction extreme, whereas no repentance can be 
sufficient. Don't try to soften her present-impression. 
I would have her carry with her to the grave the 
salutary sense she seems to have of what she has 
done.' 

4 1, too,' said the guardian fervently, ' would teach her 
a lesson she should never forget, but it would be diffe- 
rently put from yours. Before God, I grant you, no 
amount of penitence would suffice to procure that atone- 
ment which is freely given on wider grounds ; but as 
regards her relations to her fellow-beings, to her future 
lite, Mabel argues wrong ; men in general, the world 
at large, you yourself, my dear madam, appear to me 
to argue wrong on this subject.' 

My aunt colored, ' Pardon me,' she said stiffly ; 4 I 
think we cannot understand each other.' 

• Ferhaps/ said my guardian, ' I have misunderstood 
you ; but if you suffer a direct question, it will settle 
the point. Suppose that, in the future, Mabel's conduct 
should be exemplary, would you fully restore her to 
the place she once held in your esteem V 

I looked anxiously towards my aunt ; the question 
was a momentous one to me. She seemed to reflect. 

' It is painful to say it,' she replied at length ; * but I 
must be conscientious. In such a case, Mabel would in 
a great measure regain my esteem ; but to expect me 
to feel for her as I did before she had so deeply injured 
her moral nature, seems unreasonable. She can never 
be exactly to me what she was before.' 
^ ' And you think, doubtless, that she is right in con- 
sidering that this youthful sin will impair her future 
capacity for good V 

4 I think,' answered my aunt, * that it is the penalty 
attached to all sin, that it should keep us low and 
humble through life. The comparatively clear con- 
science will be better fitted for good deeds than the 
burdened.' 

There was a pause ; my heart had sunk again. Mr. 
Ellison rose and began to walk np and down the floor. 
4 Suppose a case, madam,' he said presently, and in 
a constrained tone — 4 where an honorable man, under 
strong temptation, has committed a dishonorable ac- 
tion ; or a merciful man, a cruel : have they marred 
life, and must they go softly all the rest of their days ? 
Must they leave no other men the fulfilment of high 
duties, the pursuit and achievement of moral excel- 
lence 1 Would you think it unseemly if, at any after- 
period, you heard the one urging on some conscience 
the necessity of rectitude, or the other advocating the 
beauty of benevolence 1 or must they, conscious that 
their transgression has lowered them for ever, never 
presume to hold themselves erect again!' , 

4 My dear Mr. Ellison,' said my aunt, looking with 
surprise at my guardian, who had certainly warmed 
into unusual energy — ' I think we are wandering from 
the point. Such a discussion as this will not do Mabel 
any good, but rather harm, if I understand you to mean 
that we are not materially affected by our transgres- 
sions. It is a strange doctrine, sir, and a very dangerous 
one.' 

4 My dear friend/ returned my guardian gently, 4 far 
be it from me. to say that our transgressions do not 
materially affect us ! I do. not want to gainsay your 
view of the life-long, humility which a human being 
should feel for a criminal act, but I would introduce 
hope, and not despair, into his mind. I don't think the 
plan on which society goes of judging the character of 
a man from individual acts or single aberrations is just ; 
very often such acts are not lair representations of the 
life or even the nature of the man. They show, indeed, 
what he was at that moment ; but it may be that never 
before or since in his existence did he or will he expe- 
rience such another. Tet perhaps he is condemned 
by the world, and shunned as a lost character. How 
bitterly hard for that man to do his duty in life !' 

4 No doubt/ said my aunt, 4 it does bear hard in par- 
ticular cases ; but it is the arrangement of Providence 
that the way of transgressors is hard.' 

4 1 am not speaking/ returned the guardian, 4 of the 
habitual transgressor, but of one who, like Mabel here, 
thinks life spoiled bnsj| single act of moral evil, and is 
treated as if it were W You speak of Providence/ he 
continued with a smile: 4 an instance rises to my mind 
where an aggravated sin was committed, and yet the 
sinner, far from being doomed to obscurity and life- 
long remorse, was spared all reproof save that of his 
agonized conscience, was distinguished above others, 



called to God's most sacred service, elected to the glory 
of martyrdom. . If remorse were in any case justifiable, 
if any sin should unfit man for rising above it or for 
doing good in his generation, surely it would have been 
in Peter's case. But we know that story. My dear 
madam'— and Mr. Ellison, laying his hand on my 
head, looked appealingly towards my aunt — 4 1 desire to 
speak reverently ; but think you, after Christ's charge, 
even John, Abdiel-like disciple as he was, ever pre- 
sumed to say or feel that he could never esteem or look 
upon Peter as he once did 1 This is what is forbidden 
us — to look upon men as fallen below their chance of 
recovery.' — My aunt was silent, but I could see she 
was oppressed. As for me, I felt as if a load were 
being slowly lifted off my heart, and if swelled with 
a passionate aspiration to recover, with God's help, my 
former standing, and press on in the upward way. 
And would I not, through life, be tender and merciful 
to the penitent wrong-doer!—* If I speak warmly on 
this subject/ continued my guardian, *it is because 
my own experience furnishes me with a proof of how 
low an honorable man may fall, and how far the 
magnanimity, or rather justice, I have been advocating 
may enable him to rise again, and try and work out 
towards his fellowmen — I know he cannot do so to- 
wards God — reparation for his offence. May I tell you 
a short story V 

4 Certainly/ said my aunt ; .but she looked uneasily 
towards me. 

/Let Mabel stay and hear me/ said Mr. Ellison ; 
4 the lesson is for her to learn, and my story will do her 
no harm.' 

He took a few turns round the room, as if collecting 
his thoughts, and then began. If my readers wonder 
that, at fourteen^ my memory retained the details of 
such a conversation, let me explain, that many times 
since then has this subject been renewed and discussed 
by my guardian and me. 

4 Many years back,' said Mr. Ellison, 4 1 knew two 
friends. They were young men of very different cha- 
racter, but, for ought I know, that might have been 
the secret of their attachment. The elder, whom, for 
distinction's sake, I will call Paul, was of a thoughtful, 
reserved turn of" mind. He was given a good deal to 
speculations about the moral capacities and infirmities of 
his own nature and that of his race, and had a deep 
inward enthusiasm for what he conceived to be good- 
ness and virtue ; and I will do him the justice to say, 
he Btrove so far as in him lay to act up to his convic- 
tions. The younger — we will call him Clement — was of 
a lighter temper. Generous, frank, and vivacious, he was 
a fax more general favorite than his friend ; but yet, 
when men of experience spoke on the subject, they said, 
the one was, no doubt, the most lovable, but the other 
the most trustworthy. Well — for I do not wish to 
make a long. story of it — Clement who had no secrecies 
from his friend, had made him long ago the confidant 
of a strong but unfortunate attachment of his. . Unfor- 
tunate, I say ; not but that the lady was eminently 
worthy, but alas ! she was rich, and he but a brief- 
hunting barrister. Clement had a chivalrous sense of 
honor, and had never shown sign or uttered a word of 
love, though he confessed he had a vague, secret hope 
that the girl returned his feeling. He blushed, however, 
like a woman when he made this admission, and would 
fain have gainsaid it as a presumption the moment after. 
He rather unwisely, but most naturally, still visited 
at the house, where the parents, suspecting nothing, 
received him cordially ; and at length he ventured to 
introduce Paul there too, in order that his friend might 
judge himself of the perfections of his mistress. 

4 It is not necessary to describe the daughter ; suffice 
it to say, Paul found in her person and character not 
only enough to justify Clement's choice, but to excite 
in his own mind a passion of a strength corresponding 
with the silent energy of his character. He kept his 
secret, and heard Clement talk of his love with the 
patience' of a friend, while secretly he had to contend 
with the jealousy of a lover. But he did contend 
against it, and strove to master himself; for apart from 
what honor and friendship enjoined, he saw plainly 
that Eleanor favored the unexpressed, but with a 
woman's keenness, half-guessed love of Clement. He 
forbore to visit at the house, in spite of the double 
welcome bis relation to Clement and his own social 
position — for Paul was rich — had obtained for him there. 
Time passed, and Paul was still at war with an uncon- 
quered weakness, when Clement got an appointment 
in India, " Before yon go," said Paul to him, " you 
will speak to Eleanorl" 
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" No," «ftd Clement, after, painful deliberation ; ♦« the 
chance* of my success are etill doubtful: when I hare 
proved them, and can satiety her parent*, I wiH write." 

44 You may lose ber through your own scrupu- 
lousness." 

. " I may," said dement : '-but if she lover me, she 
has read my heart, and I can trust her." 

* Clement, tberefereytook hissecret to India with him, 
and Paul was left at home to fight with a gigantic 
temptation. I need not go into toe subtleties it as- 
sumed ; but for a longtime he was proof against them. 
He would not sacrifice honor and friendship, the 
strength of a good conscience, and the principles he 
revered, to selfish passion and inclination. One evening, 
however, her yielded to s> weakness ho had several times 
overcome, and went- to the house. He said to himself 
he would see how she bore Clement's absence. Eleanor 
received him with a kindness she had never shown be- 
fore. Her parents politely hoped, when he rose to 
leave, that they were not to lose his society as wefi as 
Clement'*. That night cast the die, " I love her," 
said Paul to himself; " Clement does no more. I have 
the same right as he to be happy." Madam, 1 added 
Mr. Ellison abruptly, * you guess what followed. Paul, 
with hi* keen sense or rectitude*, his ambitious aspira- 
tions, yielded, aw* fell/ 

My guardian paused. My whole girl's heart was in 
hie story : I forge* my humMed position, and exclaimed 
eagerly ; but did Eleanor love him V 

Mr. Ellison looked at me quickly, and then half- 
snaHed. The smile was a relief tome, for it brought 
hack the usual expression which he had lost during the 
telling of this story. * You shall hear/ he resumed 
presently. 'Paul having decided to act a fraudulent 
and unworthy part, used aM his powers to gain his 
object. " Honor and self-respect I have lost," he said ; 
" love and gratification I must have" It was a terrible 
period that followed. The suit he urged with such 
untiring zeal seemed to gain slow favor with Eleanor. 
Her parentewere already his supporters; and with 
the irritating hope* and fears of an ardent but baffled 
lover, were mixed the stinging agonies of remorse and 
shame. Clement's periodical letters, long since un- 
answered, were now unread; to him, such as he now 
was, they were not addressed — that sweet friendship 
was buried along with hie youth's integrity. I will 
not linger, 1 said my guardian hurriedly. * Paul won 
the prize which he had sought at such a cost ; Eleanor's 
consent waa gained, and the marriage-day was ap- 
pointed. I don't think even then he so deceived him- 
self as to think he was happy. Momenta of tumultuous 
emotion, of feverish excitement, that he misnamed joy, 
he had, but his biessedness* had escaped him. Not only 
his conscience told hhn waa Clement defrauded, but 
Eleanor was deceived. To hear her express at any 
time indignant scorn of what was base or mean, was a 
moral torture so exquisitely acute that only those can 
conceive U who have stooped to a like degradation. A 
night or two before the day fixed for the wedding, 
Paul went as usual to her house. Just before he took 
his leave, Eleanor left the room and returned with a 
letter. There was a glow on her cheek as she gave it 
him. " I have long determined," she said, " to have 
no momentous secrets from him who is to be my hue- 
band : it will be better for you to know this." 

* He took the letter. 1 see you guess the sequel ; 
it was from Clement. It told the story of his long 
silent love, for he was now in a position to satisfy btB 
own scruples and tell it. With the fear upon his mind 
that even now his treasure might escape him, Paul 
clung to it more tenaciously than ever; passion 
smothered remorse. M Weil," he asked, looking at her 
almost fiercely, "does the secret go no further 7" 

"Very little further, Paul," said Eleanor gravely. 
" I loved Clement once, but I thought he trifled with 
me ; were it not now honorably too late — I love you 



* Paul felt a sudden impulse to confess the whole 
truth, but it was transient. He had felt many such an 
impulse before, but had conquered it ; should he, on 
the eve of possession, with that assurance in his ears, 
yield now !' 

( But, Mr. Ellison,' I cried, interrupting him with 
the matter-of-fact sagacity of a child, * did'nt it seem 
strange to Eleanor that Paul had told Clement nothing 
about his engagement l r 

' Ah, Mabel,' sighed my guardian, * no great sin but 
has its lesser ones. Long since, Paul bad found it 
necessary to tell Eleanor a false story concerning his 
present suspension of intercourse with Clement.' 



I think this absolute lie of Paul's touched my aunt 
as sensibly as any point in the history, for she broke 
silence. * And what,' she said, ' was the end of this 
wretched young man's history 1 Are you going to tell 
us we must not despise him f ' 

' One moment longer,' urged my guardian, * and you 
shall pass your judgmeut. Paul married Eleanor : you 
are surprised 1 Alas ! poetical justice is not the rule 
of this life. Yet why do I say, atas 1 has it not a higher 
rule 1 He married her then, each loved the other, but 
Paul war a miserable man. His friends noticed it ; 
naturally then his wife ; but he kept his secret ; no 
wonder month* wrought upon him the effect of years. 
Nevertheless, he neglected his dutfe* — he had no heart 
for them : self-contempt, a bitter remorse, cankered 
every aspiration, enfeebled effort, sapped and destroyed 
his capabilities. Life slipped wasted through -his 
fingers. I could not,' said Mr. Ellison, 'give you an 
idea what he suffered, but I believe he was at this time 
deeply mistaken, increasingly criminal. If a man's sin 
he black as hell — and his was black — remorse cannot 
mend it : so long as he lives, life requires duties and 
effort from him ; let him not think he is free to spend 
it in this selfish absorption.' 

4 True,' said my aunt ; * but let him not expect, even 
though he strive to rise and partially succeed, that he 
is to l>e respected as a worthier man.' 

'A year passed,' resumed my guardian without 
heeding the remark, ' and Clement returned to Eng- 
land. Originally, he had a noble soul; sanctifying 
sorrow had made him great. He inquired after his for- 
mer friend, wrote to him, assuring him he could meet 
Eleanor now with the calmness of friendship ; and 
forced himself upon him. I say- forced, for, naturally, 
Clement was" to Paul an accusing angel. An agonised 
retribution was at hand for the latter ; Eleanor died in 
in her first confinement, after a few hours' illness ; her 
infant even died before her. In this extremity, well 
* was it for Paul that Clement was at hand : in his over- 
whelming grief, the past seemed cancelled ; he could 
claim and endure his friend's magnanimous tenderness. 
When he recovered from this stroke, he roused himself 
to a new existence. Clement had succeeded in con- 
vincing him of his forgiveness, of his continued friend- 
ship even. " After the first shock of feeling," he said, 
" the thought of what a nature like yours must suffer, 
which had been tempted to such an act* changed, 
slowly, I grant, but still changed, resentment into sym- 
pathy. For my own consolation, I studied the New 
Testament ; it has taught me lessons which I think. 
Paul, you as well as I have missed. I won't insult 
you by dwelling on my free pardon ; if it is worthy of 
acknowledgment, put your hand once more to the 
plough, labour for tho welfare of others, and so work 
out your own." He argued against remorse, and 
urged the considerations which F have brought more 
feebly forward, with such effect, that Paul laid them to 
heart, and strove to test their truth. With God's 
forgiveness sought and obtained, and that of the man 
he had injured — with principles drawn from a deeper 
and diviner source than he had known before — with a 
spirit humbled but not crushed, he proved that life still 
lay before him, as a field of honourable and remunera- 
tive labour. I believe his friend respected him more in 
this second stage of his experience than before ; I know 
he did not respect him less. Will any other presume 
to do sol' asked Mr. Ellison, approaching my aunt. 
' My dear friend, wonder not at my tenderness to 
Mabel ; that is the salutary result of so severe an 

Tirience : it is my own story I have told.' 
think my aunt must have guessed the truth ere 
this, for she made no immediate answer. I was silent 
with astonishment. My guardian turned and looked 
at me. * Mabel,' he said earnestly, * let me not have 
humbled myself before you in vain. God preserve you 
from sinning against your own nature and Him ; but 
where you foil, God give you grace and strength to 
rise and strive again. And grant me tins too, my child : 
m aftor-life you may have much influence ; for my sake, 
for your own experience of suffering and shame, be 
merciful to the wrong-doer ! Make it one of your 
duties to help the fallen, even though she be a woman, 
and convince her that all is not lost in one false step. 
God provides against his creature's remorse — shall 
man be less merciful to his brother V 

4 Mr. Ellison,' said my sunt, * the life of effort and 
self-denial you have led condemns my severity. I have 
been too harsh ; but I must seriously review this argu- 
ment. Mabel come here f ' — I approached hor timidly ; 
she drew me nearer. — * One must still repent before 



they can be pardoned,' she said ; * but I think you do 
repent, Mabel t* * ' •' 

My tears flowed. * Aunt, forgive tnt/1 Whispered ; 
» I am sorry indeed. LoWt Ufa to say U» bo* I think 
I shall never tell a lie again !' ••••■•* 

She kissed me, and' tone up J thexe were (cars in her 
eyes. * Let it be, then, as though it had never been, 
except to teach you Mr. EIomhTs lesson/ she said. 
She then approached my, guardian. ' IJyiflW not,' she 
added in a softened tone, and holding out .her hand 
with an air of respect, *fcttW ninth tow Idsi some 
years ago by Clement's d<ftth. ' Qencefo'rth, Jfwi and I 
will tie better frienss.' 

Mr. Ellison pressed her hand hi silence r'I haw he 
could not speak ; I had an instinct that he' would wish 
to be aiorie, so t'folloWed myasmt quickly *as of the 
room. . ' .' ' t )" ., . ■ 

She turned kindly ' round, and despatched me on 
some message as of old : I felt I was for gfren V Before 
fulfilling it, I Tan into my room and shut the' door , 
then kneeling down by the bedside, I prayed' as I had 
not before done, with softened heart and contrite tears, 
for God's forgiveness. 
. These few hours have influenced a lifetime: 



THB MJNJBB OF MUS&AL THX0. 

A lady of fashion (the well-known Marchioness of 
Finsbury) had been loitering for nearly an hour in a 
fashionable music-shop. She had purchased a copy 
of nearly every piece of music that had a sentimental 
title. She had s£nt itito hW&rriage a whole Canter- 
bury full of" Lave," going through etvery mood of the 
feeling, past, present, or future, and was, foilcoripg 
their example, when, she paused .upon the step, as? if 
meditating whether she should take it, or some pther 
step that was evidently turning itself over in her mind. 
The shopman, who had been somewhat moved by the 
tender tone of voice in which she had asfced him, " Wit 
thou love me then as now!" watched her with, an 
anxiety that betrayed itself too plainly in the adjust- 
ment of his shirt collar, in the arrangement of his hair. 
Suddenly the Marchioness seemed resolved. As with 
one bound she cleared the pavement, and breathless 
pale, her auburn ringlets floating in the wind- stood 
once more before tibe admiring shopman : " I had near- 
ly forgotten," she said, m a voice that seemed to veil 
her blushing words, " dear ! dear ! I, cannot tell where 
my head is to-day. I have come back to aik^ you if by 
chance—*" here she paused, as if to take new courage, 
whilst the trembling shopman posed his two thumbs 
elegantly on the mahogany counter, and leant his body 
inquiringly forward, " to ask you tp be kind enough, to 
give me one kiss before parting !" 

" Ma-a-a-a*d-*-am !" exclaimed the astonished shop- 



" I want von," repeated the Marchioness, " to let me 
have one kiss before parting— one will do, if, yon 
please." 

She raised her beautiful blue eyes upon his, and met 
1 them boldly, unblushingly. She, then, without betray- 
ing any emotion, repeated her question, adding as 
calmly as possible; "if you cannot give it roc now, I 
will call some other time." 

He could dbubt no longer ! Springing over the 
counter, he seized hold of the Marchioness's fair form, 
and, then and there, gave the kiss she so earnestly 
begged for previous to departure. To his great astonish- 
ment, the only return the Marchioness made was to 
give him a tremendous box on the ears. This was fol- 
lowed by a volley of blows dealt by her parasol over 
his head, which were accompanied with an equal num- 
ber of shrieks that never terminated till the police came 
into the shop 

The affair was carried to How-street, but was soon 
dismissed, upon its being explained that " One Kjs* be- 
fore Parting" was the title of a song, which the un- 
sophisticated shopman, blissfully green from his native 
fields, had never heard of before. . 

It was a favorite joke with the Old Duke to ask the 
Marchioness, whenever she was at' the piano, if she 
would mind giving him just " One Kiss before Part- 

When you see a man go up in a balloon, or turn 
Director of a Railway, or the Lessee of a Play house, 
you have a right, if you like, to look upon R as a sign 
of Madness. 

When the subject of an article Unexhausted it Ua 
nlga to leave off. 
niqiti7PHhyl^OOglg 
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TIME AND THE MAIDEN. 



■wgs&te*-**- 



. ..„_ r her hand, ' 

' A*"ry*» came rewiftg *«» Me boat, 
And tooch'd the sifter straneu 

TCH r w&ld feaea yon shining shore 
- - [^Ktaw^tt hour l» gone." * * 

: T^toWnUn smMtfd, atimuge cold smile, 
t dU la* arisen (leapt to, hie side* 
. ffo *<*wrf««iU,hft piled hie oats, ... 
,_And away the* flew with (he tide. , 

With the airy-bright shore I* alga* J ' 
. Jt;npMWe4 Md,#oni*s* like r*hie«.a*df/>Wi 
. , , , la.;hn *aya pf4he matnjng ifcs*. r ,. , . 

t ., * 1 ftU.)#*r<«nd moreHbey eaU'4 dewn that rim, * 
And yet the bright ahore seem'd no nearer, 
" JIow la thi« ?" cried the maid : " you deceive me my 

■,;i Thriifnt **peee a ee muter i 

,;, netoaes wore dead, her. 4. .... _ 

The noon (t waa paat.-the sky hid' in miat t 
1 ^ik'Wves4e*hM r hf fury, day fade* away, 
-.j aiaim Cfafr ah<gp1thadxhMB#»d into ' 
fw>*« • 

« Suplietep !» aitedtafesaelden* terns 

*• Take me back to the dawn, and the dear light of day. 
" No, no !** quoth grim Time, •* it cannot be eo ; 

' I 3SIWr* il baokitania, *ir AtsUen* yon know." 
The poor maiden Wept her rasa haste of the morning, 
► . Wlian!HhefatreilVelr>atra^alHhadlait»radream t 
$he waa wnc.Wd.amidat rooks, and there ahe sat weeping 

Alone, by the aide of life's perilous stream. 



. THE PAOTUL OF 8T. AGATHY, 
• • TSAKsumromcov isnt wtnwcH. 

rthe most remote and unknown part of the Devartc- 
tderit fo* Deux Uteris, there existed in 1798 a 
Utile village 1 of poor peasants, under the name and 
'patronage' of St. Agathy. It contained about forty 
louses, Which might more properly be called huts', for 
their roofs were comported or reeds and straw, and 
their walls but a* miserable union of woodwork and 
craV.' There lived here, however, a community distin- 
guished both for simplicity of mariners and firmness of 
religious principle. Its pastor had taken his post here 
at the age of twenty-nVe,* and had ever since shared 
the joys and sorrows of his flock, Irving' like them- 
selves, in a miserable hut, satisfied with the sam< 



meagre fare, and doing his duty in every respect, with 
that faithful teal which only a deep inward piety can 
jtrmurate.' Thus he had spent fifty years, and had 
won the hearts of all his parishioners, who loved and 
reverenced him as a lather. He had, during his time, 
declined all propositions for bettering his position ; 
partly from love for those under his charge, partly 
from fear that no other pastor would remain lone; in 
such a poor parish ; and, therefore, he became old on 
the same spot, amid the same poverty, doing aH the 
goooVhe could m his narrow sphere, for which he felt 
howself richly rewarded hy the childlike love of his 
little flock. 

AM the French revolution broke out, the pastor of 
St. Agathy began to fear that neither he nor his little 
parish would he spared from the all-visiting storm. 
One day he received orders from the chief of the police 
of the department to swear to what was then called 
the civil constitution of the clergy, or to give up im- 
mediately his post, and quit his parish. The good 
man was so little acquainted with political matters, 
that he dSd not at first know what was required of 
him ; but as a copy of the constitution accompanied 
the orders, he lost no time in studying its contents, 
and came to the conviction that he could neither 
acknowledge nor swear to it. . Still less did he think 
himself bound to obey the orders by leaving his parish. 
He continued, therefore, to remain at St. Agathy, and 
to perform' his clerical offices as if nothing uncommon 
had happened, believing himself acting according to 
his duty and conscience.' 

Meanwhile this measure, to which many other 
clergymen also refused to conform, began to create 
troubles, parficufarry fn the Department of the West. 
After the authorities had forcibly removed many of the 
opposing clergymen, the discontented parishes united 
themselves in a formal alliance, and prepared to defend 
themselves by arms against all violence. Thus was 
developed, by degrees, an insurrection, which from a 
mere spark became a raffing flame. The National 
Convention, informed of the state of things, ordered 
out troops to restore tranquillity wherever it was dis- 
turbed. ' Commissaries were appointed with full 
sowers. Such a commissary came to Niort, the chief 



place of the department in which St. Agathy was 
situated. 

This man was of a cruel nature, and believed him- 
self bound to act with severity against all who resisted. 
He ordered all insubordinate clergymen to be taken 
prisoners, putting a price upon the head of such as 
could not be found. The pastor of St. Agathy could 
evidently not escape the proscription, and one evening 
accordingly the news spread, that the next day a com- 
pany of soldiers was to come from Niort, to take him 
prisoner. The communal council immediately assem- 
bled. Of resistance there could be no question, as it 
would have "been useless. Yet the worthy pastor, 
whose safety was the subject of universal anxiety, 
1 could not be forsaken. It was, therefore, resolved to 
bring him to a place of safety, which had already been 
found out. He opposed at first, and said he would 
wiHinglr endure whatever Heaven ordained for him. 
He suffered himself however, finally to be led by his 
faithful parishioners to a coal-hut in the forest, where 
four armed men remained with him, both to prevent 
him from delivering himself up voluntarily, and to 
defend him in case of necessity. 

The following day eighty soldiers, with two cannons, 
made their appearance at the village, to get possession 
of the weak old man. The leader of the troops made 
the inhabitants acquainted with the object of his visit, 
and demanded of them, in the name of the law, to 
deliver up their pastor, without 'hesitation. As the 
command was not obeyed, the soldiers began a search. 
They searched every room and corner of the parsonage, 
but in vain — broke open the doors of the <church, 
ravaged and desecrated every part of it, but found not 
what they sought ; and finally went again from house 
to house, but all to no purpose. The priest of St. 
Agathy was now declared criminal before the law, and 
the price of twenty thousand francs set upon his head. 
The whole village was then set on fire, and amid the 
desolation they had produced, marched forth the 
soldiers to the sound of the drum. 

Towards evening the pastor was informed that the 
danger was past ; but he did not know at what price 
his parishioners had paid for his safety. He returned 
with those who accompanied him, not to the village of 
St. Agathy, but to the smoking ruins where it had 
once been. No words can express the deep pain he 
felt as he saw the desolation of the scene, in which 
the families to which he had so long administered were 
gathered in the open air, robbed of their all. With 
streaming eyes he reproached them for not having 
hindered so great a misfortune. " Would it not have 
been better to have delivered the old man of three 
score and ten, who has at the moat but a short time- to 
live, and thus have saved the rest 1" They answered 
him that he was the lather of the community, and that 
good children should shun no sacrifice for their lather. 
He rejoined, that such a sacrifice was worthy of equal 
love, and that he hoped to show them on his part what 
he was able to do for his children. 

Three days after, as the commissary, or repre»entant 
of the convention, sat in his cabinet at Niort, an old 
bald-headed man was led before him, supported upon 
a stick, his shoes covered with dust, and wearing the 
gown of a priest sadly worse for the wear. The old 
man approached and said — 

" Citiaen representant, you have made known at St. 
Agathy that twenty thousand francs will be given to him 
who shall deliver up the head of the pastor of that . 
village. I anr ready to earn the price." 

Much as the representative was acquainted with the 
baseness of men, he was yet astonished at such a pro- 
position from a man who was himself evidently so 
near his own end. 

" Priest," said he, " thou makest me a proposition, 
which, for a man of thy age and profession, must fill 
me with astonishment." 

Not so much as you think ! Do you accept my 
offer I" 

Who art thou, that thou wilt sell the life of thy 
fellow-priest ]" 

" What has that to do with the matter, if I only 
keep my word! I ask you again, do you accept my 
offer 1" 

I accept it, but 4aay the blood shed feU upon thy 
head?" 

" Be it so — you will pay me the sum promised !" 

"Thou shalt have it." 

" Can you not add something to it 1" 

" Thou old miser, dost thou not find thyself well 
enough paid foe thy baseness 1" 



" Well, well, we will let it stand at twenty thousand 
francs. I have one thing still to remark. You must 
promise to let me use the money as I wish." 

" As soon as thdu hast received thy reward it is thy 
property, : and thou canst do with it what thou wilt." 

44 i know that ; but I have my reasons for being par- 
ticular on this point." 

" Little as I see thy reasons, I give thee my word of 
honor that no difficulties shall be raised that would 
affect thee in laying out the money." 

"That is. enough. I am myself the pastor of St. 
Agathy, and deliver myself into your hands. Give me 
now the money !" 

" You are !" exclaimed, in surprise, the representa- 
tive. 

" I am," answered the old man, calmly. 

" What do you wish to do with this money t And 
do you not know the punishment that awaits you !" 

" I know all that, and your throats are superfluous. 
Let me now receive the promised sum, and be brought 
once more to my parishioners of St. Agathy." 

" What do you wish to do there ?" 

11 You will learn that. I have performed my pro- 
mise ; now perform yours." 

"It shall be done." 

The representative ordered twenty thousand francs, 
in assignats, to be paid over to the old man, who, after 
putting them in his pocket, repeated his wish to be 
brought once more to the ruins of his desolated parish. 

The inhabitants of St. Agathy had been filled with 
the greatest uneasiness at the sudden disappearance 
of their pastor. % 

As they went to call him one morning to prayer, 
they found the hut empty which they had built in haste 
for him, and they had sought him everywhere in vain, 
till finally they saw him coming in a waggon, escorted 
by soldiers. Old and young rushed to meet him, 
lifted him from the waggon, surrounded him, and 
kissed his hands and the hem of his gown. After the 
first salutations were over, he 'addressed them as fol- 
lows ; — 

" You have been discontented with me, my dear 
children, and have thought I had left you without 
a farewell and without thanks ; but it is not so. 
Friends' who have lived together in joy and sorrow 
fifty years, do not part thus. I had some business to 
do at Niort, and as I feared you would not agree to my 
journey there, I went without your knowledge. My 
business is now arranged according to my wish, and I 
come back to speak a word of confidence with you. To 
save the life of a weak old man, you have sacrificed all 
that you possessed. It is my duty to be thankful to 
you for it, and I bring you, therefore, the means to 
repair the loss. In this pocket-book are twenty thou- 
sand francs, which you can share among you, in pro- 
portion to the loss you have suffered. Ask not how I 
have received this money ; that is a secret which will 
hereafter be known. I must return with the men who 
have brought me here ; but we shall certainly see each 
other again, sooner or later. When, I cannot exactly 
say. Until that time, remain as you have ever been, 
industrious, honest, and pious, and at peace with each 
other, as becomes good children. Love one another 
brotherly, live m the fear of (he Lord, and forget not 
your old pastor, whom you will all see again where 
there is peace and rest, undisturbed by the storms of 
life. Kneel down, my children, that I may give you 
my blessing." 

At these words, all fell upon their knees, even the 
hard-hearted soldiers themselves. Tfie old man raised 
his eyeB towards heaven, clasped his hands upon his 
breast, and called down the blessing of the Almighty, 
both upon his friends and his enemies. 

After closing his prayers, he turned and said to the 
soldiers that formed his escort, "Gentlemen, I am now 
at your service." 

They put him again upon the waggon and drove 
back to Niort, the whole parish following behind. He 
was not given up to the executioner. The representa- 
tive would not take the responsibility of executing such 
a noble old man, but sent him to Nantes, where, how- 
ever, three months after, he found a martyr's death in 
the waves of the Loire. 

The village of St. Agathy was never again built. 
The families who had composed it, and who were long 
in uncertainty about the fate of their pastor, became 
separated, and settled in different neighbouring places, 
and the ploughshare now passes over the hallowed 
spots where their infancy was cradled, and where the 
bones of their forefathers rest. ^-^ ^-^ ^^ I fy 

Pipits hyAjQOg, I ^ 
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DEATH IN ^ M*^ 
TTTTHEN death and exile are united, they form one 
TV of the saddest ills that can befall man. The 
spirit of the eastern benediction, " May you die among 
your kindred/' lies deep in every human heart. There 
are, also, " strong mysterious links 1 ' that bind us to 
the land of our birth and our cradle songs : there would 
each of us wish to die — 

. . . " And rest our parting gese 
On the loved familiar feces 
Of oar young and happy daye." 

In all time, however, men have gone forth Into 
foreign lands — some perforce, others from duty, few 
indeed from inclination — there to die. From the 
records of the past, we choose two instances of " Death 
in exile." 

It is an evening in the month Of May, but there is 
no gentle breeze, no spring-like balm. The storm 
raves wildly over an island in the southern Atlantic, 
snatching the trco from the soil, and the roof from the 
dwelling, whilst the waves besiege the impenetrable 
walls of basalt,* and the 
mingled winds and waters 
boom like the cannons of 
a foe. A stormy night 
for the passing away of a 
stormy spirit. There, on 
a lowly death-bed, lies an 
exile. The eagle eyes are 
dim, though even now the 
bystanders dread their 
gleam. t The brow that 
was once bound with the 
iron crown of Charle- 
magne is damp and fur- 
rowed. The hand that 
waved his marshals to 
victory is cold and nerve- 
less. It is . Napoleon — 
the world's conqueror — 
the wonder of his time ; 
but neither gauntlet nor 
glaive can quell a might- 
ier conqueror than he. 
Little recked the hero in 
his prime, of pain, or 
sorrow, or death ; they 
came at his bidding, for 
he had the gift of power, 
but now they have come 
upon him unbidden. 
Rich gifts were his; a 
lofty intellect, a matchless 
valor, a kingly brow and 
glance, a power of gather- 
ing all hearts unto him- 
self. What will they do 
in this hour of even-tide 1 
Are they friends or foes 1 

We are not left without 
glimpses into the inne 
man — voices from the fail- 
ing heart. Hark ! "Every- 
thing I love, everything 

that belongs to mt % is stricken ; Heaven and mankind 
unite to afflict me." Oh, poor Napoleon ! Hark 
again : " In those days I was Napoleon ; now I am 
nothing ; my strength, my faculties forsake me ; I no 
longer live, I only exist." Hark again : " I believe .in 
God, and am of the religion of my fathers. I was 
born a Catholic, and will fulfil all the duties of that 
church, and receive the assistance which she adminis- 
ters." Alas ! Napoleon, a religion of birth and of 
church will hardly smooth the dying bed, and make it 
like " downy pillows." But even these voices become 
stifled and inarticulate : the mind is o'erthrown, and as 
the last hour draws near, and the tempest rages louder 
and louder, visions of the past are wrapt around his 
soul. Dreams he of his Corsican home, and the 
stately ladyt who nursed his infancy 1 and the little 



grotto and the love of Ms boyhood t* or of his adopted 
land, and the wifely love there lavished upon him, only 
to be cast aside ! or of the consort, and the child of his 
later years, torn from him as if in retribution 1 Stands 
he again in the royal sarcophagi of Egypt, while the 
air quivers forth the indelible! words, " There is but 
one God, and Mahomet is his prophet !"$ Or is he 
again speeding over the snowy,steppes of Russia, his 
way crimsoned with wasted blood f Or are his visions 
of slain Mamelukes, and massacred Turks of Jaffa, or 
brave men" strangled in the dungeon and shot at the 
dead of night 1 Or does he once more lead forth his 
eagled legions at Lodi and Areola ! Ay ! he is dream- 
ing of battles ; hear his last words, " The tfarmce,^ 
and the spirit goes forth to the reckoning — the exile ie 
his solemn and eternal home ! 

It is a January day in Russian Tartary. The Dnei- 
per rolls sullenly along, and the snowy morasses 
around frown sickness and despondency upon the 
fever-stricken inhabitants of Cherson. All nature is 
cold and dark and dreary. Hera, however, is a lonely 
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but he does not heed — and why I " Russia," he says, 
" is as near heaven as England." It is John Howard, 
the friend of the friendless. He is In Russia, not to 
plant an ensign on the Kremlin, but to lift up the 
banner of the Lord ; not to waste life, but to save it ; 
not to 8end*souls into eternity, but to tend those for 
whom no man bias cared — neither judge nor prelate, 
king nor kaiser. John Howard had been a prisoner 
himself, and therefore,' like his jfreat Exemplar, he 
knew the sufferings, and understood the tears of the 
oppressed, who had no comforter, for " he had felt the 
same." , ,.'_' i ' 

There was another sense in wliicn Howard was a 
conqueror. He conquered self. Delicately reared, 
sensitively refined, delighting in retirement, the contest 
in which he overcame his natural dispositions, and 
thus forced himself into the loathsome dungeon, the 
noisy cell, the depraved company, was a nobler field 
than the " sunny Austerlitz." 

How calmly and joyfully death approaches the exile ! 
He is longing for his quiet an<) eternal home ; but not 
because of the many who will arise and call him 
blessed ; not because he 
will so soon hear the 
welcome words, "Well 
done,' "thou good and 
faithful servant." No. 
" My hope is in Christ. 
My desire is to be washed, 
cleansed, and justified in 
the blood of Christ. Oh 
God, my heart ^s fixed, 
trusting tn thee/ My 
God !-oh glorious worflsP 
Bright sunbeams indeed 
for the lancl of the dark 
shadow ; precious words 
to leave behind,, as 

••Footprints that uerchance 
another, 
swung o'er mVa solemn 
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* The rocks of St. Helena, which am chiefly of basalt, form an 
immense perpendicular wall from €00 to 1900 feet In height. 

t " Even had he been speechless," said his attendants. " we 
could not have brooked his eye."— Is/* of Napoleon in the 
Family Idhrary. 
X " No erowa'd one she, tb© 1 in the pale and venerable grace 

. Of her worn cheek, and lofty brow, might observation trace, 



And in her dark eyes' flash, a fire and energy to give 
Life unto sons, whose sceptre-swords should conquer aD that 
live." Madam* Letitia Bonaparte, by B. Simmons. 



chamber, and witnin it there is a death-bed, surrounded I 
by light and warmth — the light and warmth of grace ! 
One lies there who also may be called an emperor, a 



conqueror ! 

" Thine was an empire o'er distress 
. Thy triumph— of the mind, 
To burst the bonds of wretchedness, 
The friend of human kind." 

He, also, is an exile ; at least his pleasant home is 
for away. England, with its green pastures and lovely 
lands, he will never see again ;. nor the friends who 
love him so tenderly, nor the resting-place of his dead ; 



* a summer-house amidst the sea-side rocks, about a mile 
from Ajaccio, was Napoleon's favorite retreat as a boy, and is 
still called " Napoleon's Grotto." A pretty little girt named 
Giacominetter was his youthful love. 

t ** The air is one vast library; in whose pages are forever 
written all that man has ever said, or woman whispered." — 
Babbasi. 

t " Napoleon himself visited the interior of the Great Py- 
ramid, and on entering the secret chamber, in which 3000 years 
before some Pharaoh had been innrned, repeated onee more 
his confession of faith, ' There is no God but God, and Ma- 
homet is his prophet.' n —L{fe t vol. i. p. 194. 

t " Head of the army."— See 2#e, vol. il. p. 374. 



A, forlorn ^od shipwrecked 
brother, 
Seeing, may take heart 

On the 18th of ami- 
ary, 1790, the brave hero 
or the cross was per- 
mitted to wtm the crown ; 
an arrow from the string 
which he so often re- 
tarded was commissioned - 
to speed him home.* 
" Death ha no terrors 
for me." "Place a sun- 
dial on my gfnve, and let 
me be tornotten." The 
sun-dial, however, was 
not reared , but a plain 
monumental obelisk was 
erected to commemorate 
the event 



14 Iloward, thy task is done ! tny Master calls. 
And summons thee from Cbereon's distant wsHs. 
Come, well approved ! my faithful servant, come ! 
No more a wanderer, seek thy destined home. 



My minister of good, I've wfibi thy way, 
And shot through dungeon glooms a lightsome ray. 
To cheer, by thee, with kind unhoped relief. 
My creatures lost and whelmed in guilt and grief. 
Tve led thee, ardent, on thro* wondering dimes 
To combat human woes and human crimes ; 
But 'tis enough ! thy great commission'* o'er. 
I prove thy faith, thy love, thy teal no more. 
Nor droop, that fkr from country, kindred, friends, 
Thy life, to duty long devoted, ends ; 
What boots it where the high reward is given, 
Or whence the soul triumphant springs to heaven." 



"I think," said Mr. Thackeray, M I wouH rather 
have had a potato and a friendly word from Goldsmith, 
than have been beholden to Dean Swift for a guinea 
and a dinner." 

Lord Brougham defines theology as "the art of 
teaching what nobody knows." 



* The cause of his eeease was s Invar caught in the < 
charge of his humane duties. 
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A YHIT TOAGTJAHO I8LAHD, 

AMONGST all the new-fangled manures introdu 
by experimentalizing agriculturists, during he 
last twenty Years, not one has been so rapidly and 
universally adopted as guano. Its astonishing fertiliz- 
ing qualities and easy mode of application have ren- 
dered it a general favorite with the farmers, though 
the immense distance of the places from which it is 
chiefly obtained, and its t consequent hi^h price, must 
limit its use, even if the supplies were inexhaustible. 

The island of Ichaboe, on the west coast of Africa, 
from whence guano was first obtained in large quan- 
tities, is, perhaps, this most remarkable instance of a de- 
solate rock becoming suddenly the port of destination 
for hundreds of large ships, and the source of immense 
wealth to numerous individuals. But Ichaboe was 
soon exhausted, and' the dusty treasure that had 
for many centuries been 
accumulation iU. rocky, ., 
bosom was literally swept 
away. The once busy is- 
land has now returned to 
its former loneliness, and 
the fleet of ships that 
gathered round it, seek on 
still more distant coasts 
the fertilizing powder that 
shall fatten the impover- 
ished fields of old-world 
countries. 

More than hajf the guano 
imported during the last 
ten years has been obtain- 
ed from a small group of 
islands called the Chincas, 
that lie off the port of 
Pisco, on the Peruvian 
coast. Of these islands, 
the largest, Sangallan, has 
very little guano upon it, 
the principal deposits be- 
ing found on three smaller 
ones, the most northern of 
the group. These are em- 
phatically the guano is- 
lands, for they are utterly 
unproductive of anything 
besides. They are mstin- 

fuished as the north, mid- 
le, and south islands^- 
The north island has been 
constantly worked ever 
since the introduction of 
guano; the middle one 
has also been occasionally 
invaded; but the south 
islandV on which we be- 
lieve the accumulation to 
be greatest, remains un- 
touched. 

Every ship hound to the 
Chincas is compelled to 
anchor at Pisco, in order 
to pass the necessary cus- 
tom-house formalities be- 
fore proceeding to her 
loading-ground. A cou- 
ple of hours are then suf- 
ficient to carry her across the few miles of water that 
intervene, and she soon again drops her anchor 
amongst the numerous fleet that is ever laying off the 
islands, waiting for their turn to load. The odorous 
scent of the guano is distinctly perceptible at several 
miles distance, and is far from unpleasant when thus 
mingled with the pure sea air. 

The first duty of the crew after the ship's arrival, 
is to discharge the extra ballast, and as the captains 
have no dread of port-officers or harbor-masters, the 
sand or stone is quietly tossed over the side, until 
there is barely sufficient left in the hold to keep the 
vessel on an even keel In the meantime, the long- 
boat is hoisted out of her berth amidships, and part of 
the crew are busily employed in bringing off boat-loads 
of guano from the island, to replace the discharged 
ballast The peculiar odor pervades the whole ship, 
the carefully tarred rigging becomes a dirty brown, 
while the snow-white decks and closely furled sails as- 
sume the same dark hue 
On the side next the mainland, the islands rise pre 



cipHously from the sea to a considerable height, pre- 
senting only a bare, dark wall of rock. From the 
upper edge of the precipice the huge mound of guano 
slopes rapidly upwards for a short distance, and then 
spreads into a level surface that gradually descends on 
every other side to within a few yards of the water. 
Here and there, rough, craggy points thrust their 
white heads through the brown crust of guano, which 
has completely filled up the deep hollows that have 
originally existed in the island, and would soon, had it 
not been disturbed, have covered even these crests of 
what were once tall pinnacles. The only safe landing- 
place is on a narrow strip of beach, the remainder of 
the island being surrounded by low rocks and small 
detached reefs ; but the singular formation has greatly 
facilitated the loading of ships, enabling the crews to 
accomplish that in a few days, which, under other cir- 
cumstances, must have cost them tedious weeks of 




labor. Close to the face of the rock the water is deep 
enough to float the largest merchantman, and the 
steady constancy of the trade-wind, which rarely in- 
creases here beyond a pleasant breeze, enables the ship 
to lie in perfect safety in close contact with her two most 
dangerous enemies— a rocky island and a dead lee shore. 
Having taken aboard by her boats sufficient guano to 
ballast her, the ship is hauled in close to the steep cliff, 
to which she is securely bound with warps and chains ; 
two anchors being dropped to seaward to enable her to 
haul off again when loaded, or in case of accident 

Down to the very edge of the precipice, on its lofty 
summit, comes the point of a triangular inclosure, 
open at its base, and. made of strong stakes driven Into 
the solid guano, and closely knit together with iron 
chains At the point resting upon the edge of the 
cliff there is a small opening, to which is firmly at- 
tached a wide canvass pipe, which hangs down the 
face of the precipice and passes into the hold of the 
vessel beneath. The inclosure, which will contain 
several hundred tons, is filled with guano by the Indian 



laborers, and a small line that closes the mouth of the 
pipe being slacked, the whole mass is poured into the 
ship at a rate which very soon completes her cargo. 
From different ports of the pipe, bowlines lead to the 
mast-heads of the vessel, and from thence on deck, 
where they are tended by the crew, who alternately 
haul upon and slack- them so as to keep the long pipe 
in motion and prevent its choking. But, however 
well they may succeed in that effort, the men have 
considerable difficulty in avoiding some such catas- 
trophe in their own persons ; for the guano, after fall- 
ing from so great an elevation, rises through the hatch- 
ways in one immense cloud, that completely envelops 
the ship, and renders the inhaling of anything save 
dust almost a matter of impossibility. The men wear 
patent respirators, in the shape of bunches of tarry 
oakum, tied across their mouths and nostrils ; but the 
guano mocks at such weak defences, and a brisk con- 
tinued fusilade of sneezes 
celebrates the opening of 
the pipe, and accompanies, 
in repeated volleys and 
with unwilling tears, the 
unremitting shower of 
pungent dust. In the 
meantime, a gang of In- 
dians are at work in the 
hold, trimming and level- 
ling the guano as it pours 
from above. How they 
contrive to exist at all in 
such an atmosphere is 
matter of astonishment ; 
but even they are unable 
to remain below longer 
than twenty minutes at 
one time. They are then 
relieved by another party, 
and return on deck, per- 
fectly naked, streaming 
with perspiration, and with 
their brown skins thickly 
coated with guano. The 
two parties thus alternate- 
ly relieving each other, a 
ship of seven or eight 
hundred tons is loaded in 
this manner in two or three 
days, the Indians working 
during the night, and fill- 
ing up the inclosure, ready 
for shipment on the fol- 
lowing day A smaller 
inclosure and pipe supply 
the boats of the vessels 
anchored off the island. 

The guano is dug out 
with pick and shovel down 
to the level of the rock, 
and on the north island 
the cutting thus formed is 
in some places from sixty 
to eighty feet in depth, in 
others it is only a few 
inches ; but these shallow 
spots are comparatively 
rare, and usually border 
on some deep valley firmly 
packed with the prevailing 
substance. From the pressure of the superincumbent 
mass, the lower strata have become almost as hard and 
compact as the rock itself, and the color deepens from 
a light brown, or sometimes white, at the surface, to 
nearly black at the bottom of the cutting 

The guano of the Chinca islands is said to surpass 
all other deposits in its strength and fertilizing quali- 
ties, and this is chiefly attributed to the fact that ram 
never falls on those islands. Owing to this extreme 
aridity of the climate, the saline particles of the 
manure are never held in solution, and are therefore 
less liable to be lost by evaporation than where the 
surface of the mass is frequently washed by heavy 
rains Large lumps of very strong and pure ammonia 
are, in fact, often turned up by the diggers. The thick 
fogs, that at certain seasons are of nightly occurrence 
on the coast, convert the outer layer into a greasy 
paste, which is immediately baked by the sun into a 
hard crust, that prevents even the fogs from penetrat- 
ing into the interior. This crust is completely under- 
mined by the birds that still frequent the islands in 
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vast numbers, though they are said to bear no compa- 
rison to the myriads that formerly held sole and undis- 
turbed possession of them. There are mews, gannets, 
penguins, pelicans, divers, sheerbeake, and many other 
sorts of sea-fowl, but the most common is the guano- 
bird — a very handsome creature, about the -size of a 
pigeon, beautifully variegated, and decorated with two 
pendant ear-drops. Naturalists, delighting in hard 
words, call him, we believe, sulieta variegaia. These 
web-footed colonists form regular towns beneath the 
crust of the guano, the various settlements communi- 
cating with each other by galleries running in all di- 
rections, so that it is deemed almost impossible to set 
foot upon the untouched surface of the island without 
sinking to the knee in some feathered lady's nursery, 
and either smashing her eggs or mutilating her half- 
fledged progeny The egg-shells, and the remains of 
fish brought to feed the young birds, or to be devoured 
at leisure by the old ones, must form a considerable 
item in the deposits. 

Thickly tenanted as are the islands and the air above 
them, the waters beneath are no less full of life. 
Shoals of small fish are continually passing through 
the channels ; whales are frequently seen rolling their 
huge bodies in the offing; and the numerous caves 
that perforate the islands on every side are inhabited 
by colonies of seals and sea-lions, that wage an un- 
ceasing predatory war upon the sparkling shoals that 
pass, unconscious of all danger, their gloomy surf- 
bound territories. 

The islands themselves are perfectly barren. Not a 
blade of grass, nor even a particle of moss, exists upon 
them. They present only one brown arid expanse, in- 
capable of furnishing food for the tiniest nibbler that 
ever gnawed a grain of corn ; and yet they possess 
sufficient fertilizing power to transform a barren desert 
into a fruitful garden ; and they annually furnish food in 
other lands for thousands of hungry mortals who never 
even heard of their existence ! They are also completely 
destitute of water, the Indians who live upon them being 
supplied with this necessary of life by the shipping in 
turns. Every article of food is brought from Pisco, to 
which port the guano-diggers occasionally resort, to 
spend in extravagance and dissipation their hard- 
earned wages. The commandant resides on the north 
island, in a miserable cottage. Four poles stuck in 
the guano, with grass mats or a few reeds stretched 
between them and covered in with a flat roof of the 
same material, form specimens of a high order of 
Chinca architecture. Furniture ia of course unknown, 
and clothes are as nearly so as possible ; but the high 
wages given to the laborers appear to balance the 
dcnagremens of their position, for several Englishmen 
are amongst their number. Some of these are em- 
ployed in mooring the ships alongside the rock. 

Guano has been used for agricultural purposes in 
Peru ever since the invasion of the Spaniards, and 
there are good grounds for believing that its use was 
known to the Indians long anterior to that period. It 
is now chiefly applied there in the cultivation of maize 
and potatoes, and large quantities of it are consumed 
in the haciendas that skirt the banks of the rivers 
which flow from the mountains through the desert 
coast, raising in their passage through the arid sandU 
ocean long green islands of extraordinary fertility. 
The mode of applying the manure diners considerably 
from that adopted with us. It is never used with the 
seed ; but when the plants are a few inches above the 
surface, a long shallow trench is made close to the 
roots, and in this a small quantity of guano is placed, 
the white being always preferred. The trench being 
slightly covered with earth, the whole field is either 
laid completely under water by dams and sluices 
erected for the purpose, or, where no such system of 
irrigation exists, other means are adopted for thorough- 
ly saturating the soil. The potatoes produced by this 
mode of culture are perhaps the finest, both for size 
and quality, in the world, and the extraordinary ra- 
pidity of the growth, after the application of the ma- 
nure, is most astonishing. 



The Crescent Moon is seen on the Adriatic. — 
11 We had only ^one a few miles from Venice," says a 
recent traveller, "when I noticed, looking from the 
forepart of the vessel, a shining object, apparently 
swimming on the surface of the water. Whilst I was 
considering what it could be, two or three other pas- 
sengers came up, and were no less surprised and puz- 
zled than I had been. It could not be on board of any 



vessel or a lighthouse, for it was evident, as I have 
said, that it was floating on the sea ; and, what was 
most perplexing of all, as fast as the boat went, we 
never got a bit nearer to it. At last an elderly lady, 
whose curiosity was, if possible, still greater than 
ours, despatched her waiting-maid on a formal em- 
bassy to the captain, to learn the explanation of this 
wonderful phenomenon. The embaasadrees, whose 
return we all awaited with the utmost eagerness, came 
back in a minute or two, giggling vehemently, with an 
answer that she would confide to none bnt her mis- 
trees ; and she, when she got the answer, seemed to 
be but little edified by it. All at once the difficulty 
was cleared up, for the wonderful object assumed the 
familiar form of the crescent moon, which till then no 
one had recognised, and no one any longer doubted 
what it was that we had all been gazing at wUh so 
much curiosity. How the image of the moon could 
be in the sea, however, when there was not a trace of 
her to be seen in a perfectly cloudless sky, I could not 
make out ; nor can I now, for beinf? afraid of being 
quizzed by the captain, I put off the satisfaction of my 
curiosity until the opportunity was lost. 

DOMESTIC DISCOMFORTS OF VEHICB jv WHITER. 

A recent sojourner in this beautiful city describes, 
with much good humor, the inconvenience and suffer- 
ing to which he was exposed during his stay, from 
want of a fire even in the public hotels, arising from 
the extreme scarcity of fuel 

"The French Restaurant, for instance," he says, 
" has four or five large rooms, and in one of these— I 
have seen it with my own eyes— a fire is sometimes 
made ; and if you are lucky enough to come in durinor 
the five minutes when the smoke has just gone off 
and the three sticks are not quite burnt out, there is 
nothing to hinder you from warming your hards, unless 
indeed some frozen officers have got there before you, 
and placed themselves in front of the chimney. 
* What's to be done in that case V * Why, then you 
must go and take a walk, as others do, on St. Mark's 
Place ;' and so out you go. Happily the thermometer 
is not lower than two or three degrees above the freez- 
ing point ; and you walk on St. Mark's Place, where 
you will find a thick stream of people ; you swim with 
the stream, and go up and down, once, twice, ten times, 
twenty* times. It may be very amusing, but after 
awhile you feel you have had enough of it. * Over 
there ia a little coffee-house, lit by four gas-lamps. 
Who knows 1 perhaps there may be a fire !• Arid so yon 
enter, and find a climate in which you may exist, and 
if you choose your place well, even read the news- 
paper, without fear of chilblains on your fingers. But 
presently you become conscious of an icy draught of 
air that chills you to the bone ; and behold the master 
of the house, who politely informs you that, fearing 
you might suffer from. the heat of the gas-lamps, he 
has opened the back door. Making some incohe- 
rent reply, you rush through the open door in despera- 
tion back into the street. 

" I had noticed," continued our traveller, " in the 
corner of my apartment, at the Hotel de TEurope, a 
curious machine made of bricks ; and near it a basket 
containing some slender sticks almost Kke toothpicks : 
and I thought I would try whether this machine could 
be meant to serve as a stove, and the toothpicks to re- 
present fuel. No sooner said than done. I made the 
experiment, and found that the toothpicks really did 
burn ; but even the machine was not warmed through 
by their combustion, and of course the room remained 
as cold as before. They offered to bring me some 
more sticks, but I had made the experiment satismc- 
torily, and I declined repeating it. And it was well 
for ray purse that I did, for on my bill the next day 
stood a certain apparently jocular entry, « Firing— one 
florin, twenty kreutzers ;' so that, if I had continued 
my fruitless attempts to warm myself for one day, it 
would not have cost me less than ten florins. When we 
consider, however, that the Venetians have to fetch 
their wood from Istria, which itself has no wood worth 
mentioning, it will not seem surprising that it should 
be scarce and dear." 



When you see the servant carrying under her apron 
a bottle of soda-water into a house, you may at once 
seize it as a sure sign that some one has been drinking 
over night. 



As 



THOUGHT (J? flURj ^Qfp. / . ■ . 
Oh. thou whose beauty on us beams 

with *m*»4cvmm itgnt ; 

Thou halo of our waking dreams, 
And early star that crown'st our night ; 

Tay1i^tis'tnag}ewlrtre*ftllk; ' • "< 
To thee medespest shadow yieMs'j <>' ■ 

Thou brrag'stuniQ these dreary Mails . • 

The lustre of the summer-field*. 

Tb*re is a freedom ja ley took* , . • 
To make the prisoned heart rtyoice^— . 

In thy blue eyes I seethe brook*. 
And hoar theft musik fa* thy vef ee; ' > * 

And every sweetest "bira that stags 
Hattt poured s charm eeed-thy ssegoe ♦• - 

And where the bee enamoured dings* - 
There surely thou In love hast clung vrr 

Her when I hear thy laughter free*. •. « 

AndseathymerningrUghtedhsifc t , v 

s in a dream at once I see 
■Fair upland realms and valleys rah 4 . 

I see thy feet empearted wjth dows> 
The rfoletV and the lily** loss? 

And when the waving woodland wesu? ' 
Thou iead's&meoiief bed* af.iapa*^ . ,.♦■ 

And by the busy runwal's side, ■ j , 

JV bos* waters, like artrird afraid* •• -i. • 
Dirt from their fount, and. flashing, glide, 

Athwart the sunshine ana the shade. ' 

i . . * 
Or larger streams our sjeps beguile ;~- , ., 

We see the cascade, broad ana* fair. 
Dashed headlong down re (bam, the while 

Its irts*s»ii*t leaps to atr I 

Alas ! as hv a hwd antral, 

The ftneiod tnrmott at As skHs. 
Bath driven, me hack and broke, the ehjwpjf • 

Which led me from these alien walla $ 

Yea. alien, dearest child, arc these 

Close city walls %o thee find me.;, 
My homestead was embowered with trees, 

And such thy heritage- shall boH- 

And shun he ;— I will make'lbr thee' 

A honmwtshfn myusUv***!*; '• 
Where every heook eadiaueiejit tree . 

Shall whisper some, long -treasured tale. 

Now ones again tees thee stand.- i. 

As down the future jrars I gase, 
The fairest maiden of the land. 

The spirit of those sytvanway*; - 

And in thy looks again I trace * ' ' 
The light' of her whe gave thee ftfttn ; " 

Ssas who endowed thy them ant face . . 
With glory whjoh is not of. Eai>b- 

Aadas I gate upon her -saw, ',«■-' 
My heart sends up a prayer lor thee, . - 

That thou Duiyest wear upon thy brow - 
The light which now she beams on me. 

Thomas Buchanan Rsjlo. 



A C0NTIU9T. 
raoM tbi oca mas. 

Two maidens on the see-shore. ahV 
The tears of one (all feet, ' 

One o'er the flood a rose-wreath hold* 
And huds wifhia doth east. 

Woe's very type, the one doth moan, . 
With pale and trembling brow. 
"O sea, O sea. so sad arid wild, 
How like my lite an thou »" 

The other, tyne of very Joy. 
Shouts laughing at ner aide, 
'*Ossa, Ossa, soelesrandmUd, - ■ 
My life's so like thy tide I" , . 

On roars the sea, arid eVr ft sound 
Wuilinga and ansrry cheers j 

The dark waves roil and aye engulf 
The roses with the tears 



A MAIDEN'S TJSARS. 

O, when a maiden's soul is stirred 

To pity's deepest, last excess. . 
And, like some lonely, brooding bird, 

Folds its bright wings in tmraratulaeew; 
And poors Its «* mpethy in sighst • 

That sweeten en the rosy lipe ; 
And sends the tears Into the eves, 

To flood them with a half eeiipse,^ 
How brighter its veiled beauty nnaws 
Than all the light which joy bestows.' 
Thus fairer the fair flower appears, 

Beneath a dewy fullness bowed ; 
The moon a double lustre wears, 

Within the halo of a cloud. 
The music of a maiden's mirth 
May be the sweetest sound to earth ; 
But tears, in eove and pity givea. 
Are weloomer, by far, to Heaven. 
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LADY MARJORY ST. JUST. 

' AV AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

I WAS the oiu>,child.of ,Loid St. Just* an impover- 
Uhed nobkseanj.wsxMo income barely sufficed to 
keep up an abearance suitable to Mb rank. I saw 
scarcely any change in my nither'e aspect from the 
time when I can iw* feiwember trim : hk scattered 
hairs were gray, and Ms tall attenuated form was bent ; 
bat there were no strong, jjtfks^ione of decay, which 
nevertheless gradually w,ent on, and in the same ratio 
as the young sapling shot upwards. The parent trunk 
had been bared of ail its other gforiee, and was ready 
for the woodman's axe, f was* an infant, they told 
me, when my mother ^weni to beaten*," the sole sur- 
vivor of a numeromt family, all of Whom had died in 
childhood before. I was fcorn— bom, alas ! not to bless 
and solace that gentle mother, whose loving eyes 
closed for eve'r almost' as. soon as she had heard my 
first taint evyw While, from repeated bessavements, 
my father tremblingly clasped me to his bosom, dread- 
ing to place his hopes on the delicate baby, yet in 
spite of his fears; he felt for me a Todoujrfed tender- 
ness as the last precious bequest of an adored wife. I 
was brought up under the care and management of 
Fibsey, the faithful nurfte who had tended and mourn- 
ed over a^^he. departed little St. Justs; and when I 
attained the age of eight years * governess was pro- 
vided, who roused much .jealousy in old Fibsey's kind 
foolish heart by speedily winning a large portion of 
those affisetfiefcs which I had hitherto divided among 
my father, herself, and the sweets of nature at Eden- 
side. 

Mrs. Edinondatone was a widow lady, pale, mild, and 
middle aged, with an only sen, who was. completing a 
college education, and intended for the service of the 
church. Basil Edraandatone sosaetimes came to see 
his mother, but *e wee not a favorite of nine : he was 
a seriour youth, and did not fondle and coax me, as my 
Uncle Mertoun did^ nor Would he call me " Countess 
May;'* yet he had gentle,' pleasant ways too with a 
child. This uncle was my mother's brother, the Earl 
of Mertoun, and I had ever been taught to consider 
myself his heiress.; he was a bachelor, well advanced 
in years, and there seemed every probability that 
I must eventually succeed to the earldom, which is 
one of the few in t hi* country that are exempted from 
the Salic law. He always designated mo his " pretty 
Countess May," and I well knew that it was a title of 
distinction, and to be coveted, and I was proud and 
vairt as * peacock. My father's estates were strictly 
entailed on male issue, an*V in default of such, de- 
scended to a distant branch. Very rarely Uncle Mer- 
toun visited Edenside, but when he did, it was a gala- 
day with me ; and t watched, in a state of the utmost 
excitement, theapptoaeh of Ms equipage as the four 
splendid bays slackened pace up the slopes and defiles. 
And well I might, for he never came empty-handed, 
showering beautiful and expensive gifts upon me, to 
say nothing of the welcome music he whispered in my 
ears, ringing the changes in every variety on the 
theme of my future glories !• 

My father lived much in feis library, and I was but 
seldom with him : sorrow and disappointment had ren- 
dered him unsociable and nervous, and whenever he 
took me in his arms, the tears coursed down his fur- 
rowed cheeks. Yet never a day passed without a 
bestowal of the fervent benediction— ~" God bless and 
keep thee, my darting !" Mrs. Edmondstone, my 
governess, erred on the side of over-indulgence : she 
was one of those worthy matrons who look leniently 
on the vanities and follies of the young — saying "that 
troubles come soon enough, and ''twere pity to break 
the spirit which nmttst bend of ft* own accord by and 
by." And had it' been otherwise, Fibsey would have 
turned restive* I was the iamb saved out of a fine 
flock, and I must be left free to roam -amid the green 
pastures and stilt waters, gathering health and vigor 
from every breeze that blew. 

Beautiful Edenside! and quaint, beautiful old 
Fibsey. Surely never child or taxnb had such lovely 
pastures to disport in, or listened to such marvellous 
antique songs and fables as deK|fhted my childish ear ! 
Then it was so charming to retail them to Uncle Mer- 
toun, for he was in all respects like an overgrown 
schoolboy, and an attentive listener to the saucy prattle 
of " Countess May." 1 sold him that angels flew over 
the house at nigh^ showering down bright dreams 



from their starry perfumed wings, and that good peo- 
ple caught them as they foil. I told him that the 
shooting-stars were heavenly messengers, speeding on 
their flights of love and glory ; and that the innumer- 
able spirits sleeping among the leaves of the aspen- 
tree caused it to shiver. I took him to see the fairy 
rings, and the charmed well of Edenside ; the well on 
whose dear surface was mirrored, once a year, the* 
future of those who gazed with implicit faith ! For 
my own part, I had begun to study the " Arabian 
Nights," and I confided to my uncle that I had but one 
wish in tile world, and that was to be Queen Zobeide, 
to live in the enchanted palace of the good Haroun Al- 
raschid ! M Nay, nay, Marjory St. Just," he answered 
with a giggle of delight; "you wouldn't like your 
husband to have ether wives, I suspect — better be 
1 Countess May' at home." 

This ancestral home of mine was neither a castle 
nor an abbey, but there was a dry moat, on whose 
sloping emerald sides clustering flowers shed perfume 
and radiance ; while at one erid of the vaulted entrance- 
hall, an oriel window of elaborate tracery and brilliantly 
stained glass threw a dim mysterious light on the tes- 
selated pavement, suggesting a conjecture of ecclesi- 
astical origin. The dwelling stood on a bill side, and 
we commanded a fine range of diversified scenery from 
the windows of our sunny parlor*— half nursery, half 
school-room, and at length half-boudoir ; for at Eden- 
side there were no appointments of modern luxury — 
faded hangings and antique furniture alone were to be 
found throughout the bare and deserted apartments. 
Yet the spot well deserved its name of Edenside, for 
dark waving woods, shining waters, hill and valley, 
frowning granite crags, and patches of the loveliest 
green sward met the eve everywhere, in apparently 
wild confusion, but contusion of a picturesque and en- 
chanting description. The low massive building it- 
self, with iyied buttress and rambling additions, all 
gray and crumbling nevertheless, seemed aa if it grew 
out of the acclivity whereon it spread ; and at evening 
foil even the gray rocks and gray lichens, sombre 
walls fantastically festooned, and recesses wherein 
owls and bats disported, presented no sad aspect to 
my imagination. For did I not know where peri- 
winkles crept abundantly among the crevices, and 
where early violets hid? where hyacinths bloomed, 
whose faint delicious odors haunt me now? to say 
nothing— oh! nothing — of acknowledged garden 
houris, roses, and lilies, and their sister bands of cul- 
tivated beauties 1 

" When I am a great lady, Fibsey," said I confiden- 
tially, " I shall wish for one thing above all others— 
and that is for continual sunshine." 

" And where would the flowers and verdure be, my 
dear," suggested Mrs. Edmondstone, " if you banish 
clouds and rain?" 

" Ah, I never thought of that, but I do so love sun- 
shine !" 

" There is a sunshine within. Lady Marjory," re- 
sponded my governess, "which money cannot pur- 
chase ; and as you grow older and wiser, I hope you 
will understand and realize the fact." 

I pondered over these words, and talked much to 
Fibsey about " sunshine within ;" and when . Uncle 
Mertoun came to Edenside, I mentioned the matter to 
him : he laughed, and said " that Mrs. Edmondstone 
was a very worthy woman, but that in a few years 
hence the dazzling . scenes of life would cause me to 
forget her prosy talk." I pondered over these words 
also, and came to the sage conclusion, that in those 
unknown regions beyond the tsll tree-tops were the 
dazzling scenes alluded to, far more to be desired for 
the future than the flowers, and birds, and solitude of 
Edenside. From that time forth, by slow and imper- 
ceptible degrees, my thoughts all centered in anticipa- 
tions of shadowy glories to come. I did not think of 
my uncle's death without weeping, for he had minis- 
tered to my childish vanities and pleasures as no one 
else had done, and I loved him dearly ; but more than 
once X asked Fibsey how long he was likely to live, be- 
cause I could not wear the diamond coronet which Earl 
Mertoun said was laid up for me until he had gone to 
heaven, where all my little brothers and sisters and my 
dear mamma awaited him. Basil Edmondstone, over- 
hearing such a query, called me to his side, and bade 
me remember that I might be summoned from this 
world even before my uncle : with impressive serious- 
ness he added somewhat concerning an immortal 
crown alone worth coveting. This made me very low- 
spirited, and Basil's dark eyes seemed to haunt me 



with a look of reproach whenever I was proud or vain : 
I knew that he was good and gifted, for I had heard 
Uncle Mertoun say so, therefore I could not disregard 
his words. But Fibsey was angry, and declared " she 
would not have Lady Marjory frightened and moped : 
such gloomy talk was enough to kill a child ; and par- 
sons ought to keep their preachments to their pulpits." 

Mrs. Edmondstone was no match for Fibsey, and to 
Fibsey I always resorted for consolation and sympathy 
— the burden of her song ever being, " Never mind, 
dearie ; never mind ; you'll be Countess May yet, and 
wear your diamond coronet, and make sunshine round 
wherever you go, spite of all the governesses and par- 
sons in the world." 

Thus it was, that without being exactly discontented, 
I learned to regard the future with hope, as holding 
forth prospects of happiness, which, however, assumed 
no tangible form, but seemed to embody everything 
that was pleasant and delightful. 1 knew what pover- 
ty meant, comparatively of course ; for Lord St. Just 
had acquired the bitter lesson, and had not been able 
to conceal it entirely from his daughter. But it never 
occurred to me that my Uncle Mertoun, who was so 
free and generous, might have extended a helping hand 
towards my father ; perhaps Lord St. Just would not 
have accepted it, preferring self-denial and inde- 
pendence. At any rate I had not then discerned the 
truth, and I did not think my uncle selfish and silly. 
If my father did so, he kept his opinion to himself: he 
was a reserved, silent man ; his voice was low and 
sad! and his gait slow ; and when we used to saunter 
down the hill towards the valley and the streams, it 
was with difficulty he could ascend it again. My 
heart often sank as I gazed on his bent form, and at 
those times I wished for Basil Edmondstone to dis- 
course on the better land, a topic which my father 
loved to dwell upon ; but Basil had gone abroad as 
tutor to young Lord Morley ; and our retirement was 
unbroken, for Uncle Mertoun's visits became less fre- 
quent, and at length ceased altogether. 

n. 

I had attained my eighteenth year when Mrs. 
Edmondstone left us to reside with her son, who had 
been presented with the living of Barley Wood by his 
pupil Lord Morley; and to my great joy it was 
only distant about ten miles from Edenside. Basil 
had resided with us for some weeks, at my father's 
urgent request, for his grief nearly equalled mine at 
the idea of parting with Mrs. Edmonstone ; and he de- 
sired to retain her beneath our roof as long as possible, 
until every arrangement was completed, and no further 
excuse for delay presented itself. 

Lord Morley 's mother, a lady of well-known philan- 
thropy, wrote to my father, recommending as the suc- 
cessor of Mrs. Edmondstone a young lady, who had 
filled the situation of companion to her daughter, in 
consequence of whose marriage, which had just taken 
place, the candidate, Mrs. Canton, was desirous of 
finding another congenial home. Lady Morley spoke 
of her in the highest terms, assuring my father that 
she considered Mrs. Danton a desirable addition to the 
family circle in all respects ; and that her age would 
probably render her a pleasanter companion for me 
than even the worthy, sedate Mrs. Edmondstone. 
Mrs. Danton was of Spanish origin, but the widow of 
an English officer ; " her Hidalgo blood," added Lady 
Morley, "only infusing into her the proper and 
laudable pride of wishing to be independent of her 
father's family." My father entertained a profound 
respect for Lady Money's opinion, and he was accord- 
ingly strongly prepossessed in favor of Mrs. Danton, 
and eager to secure her services. When Basil 
Edmondstone heard this arrangement canvassed- — and 
Lord St. Just gave him Lady Morley'e letter to read — 
he appeared strangely confused and startled ; his 
manner, coupled with words he let fall, causing my 
father to ask him if he was acquainted with Mrs. 
Danton, and what opinion he had formed of her. 

Basil Edmondstone's manner was at all times so 
perfectly self-possessed, and yet courteous and gentle 
that when he exhibited this unwonted perturbation, we 
naturally became curious in proportion to ascertain the 
cause. But he seemed to find speech difficult, and 
hesitatingly said, **I scarcely know how to answer 
you candidly, Lord St. Just ; for it is a grave thing to 
withhold or give an opinion of one about to become 
domesticated in your family, and the intimate compa- 
nion of Lady Marjory, " 
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• "Itu for that reason, Mr. Edmonstone," replied my 
lather, " that I desire to know the result of any ohser* 
vstionsyou may have made on Mrs. Danton's disposi- 
tion, character, and demeanor in general. On Lady 
Moriey's judgment I have implicit reliance so far as it 
goes ; but I am aware that her ladyship's public avoca- 
tions end charities prevent her attending so much to 
her private duties as perhaps might be desirable — 
while her daughter, lately married, was one of the gay* 
est beauties who figured in the fashionable world. 
That of course is not against Mrs. Danton, as no doubt 
she used all her influence for good.*" 

" I only saw Mrs. Danton," replied Basil Edmond- 
stone, " in the retirement of Lady Morley's country- 
seat ; and I certainly am surprised, from what I saw of 
her at that time, that she should voluntarily seek per- 
manent seclusion ; but perhaps she is not aware that 
the routine of life at Edenside would be one of privacy 
and simplicity 1" Basil added with a hopeful look. 

44 Yes ; Mrs. Danton is fully aware of all particu- 
lars," replied my father ; "but do you infer that such a 
mode of life might be distasteful to her — and for what 
reason 1" 

" My judgment would have led me to form this sup- 
position," answered Basil ; " but my reasons for doing 
ao are more difficult to define. A very delicate pencil 
is required to paint a fair lady's faults, if faults there 
be" — Again he hesitated, colored, and became painfully 
confused. "But may I be understood to depict a 
certain degree of restlessness — a need of the stimulus 
of excitement,' which I thought characterised Mrs. 
Danton, and led me to conclude that solitude might 
prove irksome. She is a highly accomplished lady, 
and, I have no doubt, an agreeable companion," 

44 But Basil, my dear," broke in Mrs. Edmondstone, 
14 is she amiable and affectionate 1 You have not told 
us that," 

44 1 had no opportunity of judging, mother," replied 
the son, as he added with a smile, "these are close 
questions, and hardly fair, I think, to discuss." And 
so the subject dropped, my dear father evidently 
pondering on what had passed, but coming to a plea- 
sant conclusion in the end ; for, said he to me, 4< Mrs. 
Danton is very anxious to come ; and as she knows 
our mode of life, Marjory, my chuU— for Lady Morley 
has concealed nothing from her — we must naturally 
infer that, even if the opinion our good Basil formed of 
the lady was a correct one formerly, she has now 
changed her tastes, and become reconciled to a quiet 
life — such as is held out for her acceptance at Eden- 
side." 

But when, eventually, my lather told Basil that 
everything was settled, and that Mrs. Danton was to 
be an inmate of our dear home, I could see a shadow of 
uneasiness pass athwart Mr. Edmondstone's speaking 
countenance, which betokened a mind disturbed ; and 
this impression communicated itself to me, for X had 
learned unconsciously to treasure and venerate all 
Basil's opinions, and to look up to him as my best 
authority on all points. 

Not that I willingly allowed him to suppose such 
was the case, for I strenuously endeavored to impress 
him with ideas of my own vast importance, and my 
great future expectations — vainly endeavored, because 
whatever airs or impertinences I indulged in, they fell 
back on myself with redoubled force. For there was 
in Basil Edmondstone a certain grave self-respect, (he 
never forgot his sacred office,) tempered, indeed, with 
affability, which made me feel contemptible in my own 
esteem when displaying these vagaries before him : he 
was my superior in afl respects, for I knew that, in 
virtue of his high calling, he claimed more than an 
equality as to spiritual rank, and that he held mere 
temporal rank but as means to an end — regarding men 
as stewards, hereafter to give an account of their 
stewardship. In short, there was no patronising Basil 
Edmondstone. I talked to him about my earldom in 
prospective, and he looked grave ; I joked about hope 
deferred, and he gently rebuked me ; I pouted, and 
tried to quarrel with him, but I read an indefinable 
tonuthing in the sad expression of his eyes — beautiful 
eyes they were ! — which made me unable to continue 
my folly, and brought tears to my own, and blushes to 
my cheek. Then, angry with myself that I— the 
future Countess of Mertoun — should stand abashed 
before Am, I adopted an unbecoming hauteur — equally 
futile and useless, for Basil was imperturbably polite, 
kind, and considerate. 

44 1 wonder if Mrs. Danton is handsome 1" I found 
myself inwardly saying over and over again. And 



from wondering if Mrs. Danton was handsome, and 
hoping that she was nor, I gained imperceptibly a 
knowledge of my own heart ; and read there, alas ! a 
page full of love and jealousy. Yet pride was 
stronger; and I determined to blot it out, and to re- 
member how far apart Basil Edmondstone and I were 
in worldly condition. He never forgot it ; of that fact 
I felt well assured, so far aa worldly observances 
went. 

These was an indescribable blank at Edenside when 
Mrs. Edmondstone and her son had departed. . There 
was sunshine without — the child's wishes were real- 
ized; but round the woman's path shadowy clquds 
were gathering, which Already faintly obscured the 
sunshine within. 

IIL • 

Could it be possible that the presence of one indi- 
vidual had wrought .such a change in the aspect of all 
things ! or was it that I viewed, them through, a differ- 
ent medium, while the circumstances , themselves 
remained unchanged. 

Mrs. Danton was singularly beautiful ; and yet I felt 
no jealousy now, for she spoke carelessly of Basil 
Edmonstone, called him a poor parson, and when,,! 
extolled him, and took his part with heightened color 
and flashing eyes, she smiled, and said that X was a 
44 true champion for the absent." I could not-, feel 
angry with her, for she captivated and enthralled me. 
Her extreme sweetness and gentleness of voice and 
manner, varied accomplishments, and constant ilow of 
spirits, might have accounted for this captiv&^ien on 
my part, for I had .never seen anv one like £er before. 
But it was not ev<en these attractions which enchained 
me so completely ; it was, that Mrs. Dantpn identified 
herself with my .hopes and wishes, atid that, in an in- 
credibly short space of time, I had entrusted her with 
all my secret and cherished aspirations : one subject 
alone excepted, but. that I scarcely whispered to my- 
self. Yet what secret escaped her scrutiny 1 — though 
she appeared to exercise no penetration, indulge no 
curiosity, her peculiar softness pf demeanor, bordering 
on indolence, being redeemed only by a dash of wild 
playfulness, tender and winning as the. pretty ways of 
some brilliantly plumaged, .delicate pet bird J Per- 
fectly happy and contented with her lot she apparently 
was ; describing the scenes in which she had mingled 
with graphic force, and picturing . the gay world in 
such exciting and fairy <-Uke colors, that 1 wondered 
she was resigned to quit it. She told me that I was 
formed to enjoy these delights, and to reign -a star of 
the first magnitude, hinting that, it was sad to see my 
youth buried in solitude ; by slow and imperceptible 
degrees leading me to speak of my uncle js death as 
the only prospect of ultimate release* . u . 

I moved about in a sort of whirl or trance. . In sleep 
I heard sounds of joyous music, and behek) lighted 
festal halls, wherein crowds of noble cavaliers 
worshipped, at my shrine ! . I began, to entertain an 
extravagant opinion of my own beauty and talents, and 
to think that Mrs. Edmondstone and her son had 
underrated them. I grew weary of Edenside, . and 
longed to fly away with Mrs. Danton to realize mv 
blissful dreams ! Had any one asked me how- a)l this 
was brought about, and if Mrs. Danton had -done \L I 
could not have given a satisfactory elucidation} for 
she was always cheerful herself never complained- of 
ennui, but sang and talked, and -made the days pass 
swiftly. As to my father, he was perfectly charmed 
with our new inmate, and, contrary to his usual habit, 
he more than once remained in my apartment to listen 
to Mrs. Dantpn'*- music ; while even old Fibsey, now 

Juerulous and infirm, especially patronised. Afrs. 
)anton, that lady having listened respectfully to some 
of her most marvellous tales, and also adopted a 
specific remedy for cold, which no persuasions of nurse 
had ever induced Mrs. Edmondstone to try, 

, 4< Mrs. Danton is a sensible woman," quoth .Fibsey, 
44 though she be a foreigner like ; and it does one's 
bones good to hear her merry laugh, for all the world 
like the tinkle-tinkle of the wether-bell .from the 
distant sheiling coming across flowers and meadows, 
and making one think of all sorts of happy things. 
She's a bonny leddy ; bless her lovely eyes, that melt 
like moonbeams on the dark sleeping waters !" 

So it was : Mrs. Danton gained the affections and 
good-will of all, while I absolutely clung to her, and 
much marvelled how I had contrived to drag on my 
monotonous existence when I had not her to talk to 
and confide in. Our constant theme of conversation 



was. my uncle^-his absence, and reported ill-health. 
There was > no, one to cheek or rebuke me now; no 
grave looks ; but Mrs. Danton spoke of Earl Mertoune 
decease as an event to be almost * 4 hoped for ;" adding, 
44 What a comfort it would be to Lord St. Just to wit- 
ness his daughter's elevation .prior to his own summons 
home !" Viewing it m this light, fc s e emed no longer 
sinful or unfeeling to indulge "anticipations of a 
brilliant future career ; while the Mai cessation of his 
visits threw 4he film of distance betw een my once kind 
uncle and me, and I oame gradually to regard him as 
a stranger or a memoxyu The nast was forgotten ; the 
present unheeded!; #and yputh^beesth, rank, wealth, 
and beauty, all united in the pe*soe>of Countess May," 
summed up my friend, mimHtkmg Fibaeyfa.voice and 
manner. For Mr*, Danton inherited itho* dangerous 
flTjttV-ahe,waB en admirable mimic t- even the worthy 
Mrs. Edmondttone did. *ot escape her; and I wee 
weak and wicked, enough to. laugh at many* such un- 
kind exhibitions of miscalled talent,. 

I had watched t^meetu>gwh«h,Uok'plaoebetween 
Basil Edmondstone end, Mi*. .Denten, aeon after the 
arrival of the latter,, with coneiderefefo interest. She 
accompanied me te.Badey Wood ; hut ,1 knew not how 
it was, Mrs. J>antpn seemed out of her element there. 
The church, and personage were, both antiquated build- 
ings* there K was a, homelmess^xewahjaantial sort of 
comfort and sense of repose, peinratUug.tne placet a 
peace and holiness, if I may use the term* with which 
our worldly discussions and gay laughter had nothing 
to do. When there, a 6Um* nuking sensation of 
regret that Mrs. Danton was my chosen intimate 
aiway a arose in, my hear*,. . J, renumbered her mockery 
of dear,, simple itytos. £dmondstone* and I wan stricken 
with shame that I had encouraged it, and wept aa my 
early preceptress clasped me in Warm*, fondly catting 
me Wdartag child. . • •• 

Mrs. Danton teemed quite at ease, laughing, talking, 
and admiring everything; Basil was more reserved 
and silent, than uauaW though J detected, a slight em- 
barraasment when he first addressed my companion — 
a slight mounting of color in Ju* cheek* end a singular 
expression, in his eloquent , eye-Tench an expression 
that I had never>ancounte.r£d, thank Heaven ! although 
I tried in wn to. interpret 4 it ; but .he qujcfcjy regained 
self-command, and assumed the courtesy of a host. 

My father wished Mr. Edmondstone and her son to 
come to E4eneid* » hut he. excused himself. on the plea 
of manifold pressing dutiea. and, occupations, though 
he added earnestly, 4l When I can be of airy essential 
use or comfort, to* Lord. St. Just, you know where to 
find me^.JLady Marjory." The .words were -conven- 
tional, hut the ..manner in which they were spoken 
penetrated my heart.; and as we, rede beck through the 
cornfield* and smiling pastoral lands, it seemed aa if I 
had left $eace of mind behind me, And yet our own 
fair Edoflside.was.my childhood's home, and beautiful 
as ever. Alas ! clouds were obscuring the " — i p*r K; '** 
within !" 

I was now in a kind of feverish excitement : vexed 
and dissatisfied that Mm. Danton had. gained such en 
ascendeney.ov.er me^whjcji I could by no means shake 
off, though she was but six years my senior. It wee 
I who was restless and dissatisfied, to whom excite- 
ment seemed necessary,. not Mrs. Danton. Surely 
Basil's opinion of her had been unjust, and was not my 
impatience of her, influence unjust likewise 1 

44 There is a mystery which I must fathom," thought 
I. " What has Mrs- ftanton done^ offend Basil J— 
for, despite her beauty and fascination, he neither likee 
nor admired her, of that I em certain. I am not sure, 
however, of her feelings towards him, notwithstand- 
ing her assumed indifference." Assumed ! — for excel- 
lent as her acting was,. she had not altogether deceived 
me ; my woman's heart was qn,fbe alert — for, alas I in- 
experienced, silly girl as I was, I had already learned 
something of tha£ myatiq lore which is made up of 
trifles light as air/' , , , 

I had observed Mrs. Danton quail beneath Basil 
Edmonstone's open, trathrulg^snce ; I had also observ- 
ed a momentary flash as upraised the drooping lide of 
her languishing eyes, which abaolutely scared me. It 
was a lightning flash, .terrific in passionate coruscation ; 
but the silken fringes fell instantaneously, and veiled 
the storm-burst. Yes, it was but for a second; but 
that second had revealed Mrs. Danton as a Medea in 
her reproaches and her agony. What a contrast to 
the gentle, playful, winning creature whom I had 
learned to love and fondle ! I questioned her cloeely 
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but she evaded *U my queries, aerating me I was fan- 
ciful, and that she was not a favourite of Mr. Edmond- 
stone's, that wae all. 

" But ia he not a favourite of yours*" I persisted, 
remarking Che warm colour which suffused her clear 
olive complexion as she vainly strove to hide her face. 

"Ah !" she replied with a forced laugh, «« he is a 
very worthy create**, too handsome and engaging for a 
mere country passon. • But, Lady Marjory St. Just, 
allow me to queetieavyou in my turn— is not Mr. Ed- 
mondstone an espedet favourite of yours V* * 

Vehemently assuring* her that J had known him 
from bis boyhood stneei was an tofent~-4hat I regard- 
ed Mrs. Edmondstone in the light of a mother, and 
Basil as a brefthte^cdvered wtfh'bfosuee, stammering, 
and protestmgW eeoame mektncabfy wrolVed in a 
labyrinth of falsehood/ or, mildly speaking, equivoca- 
tion. I waS'SfiectttaUf soeneed* however, nor 'ventured 
again to attack Mr*J Denton Oh the ueheate' topic, 
while sb^regawisd' is* with evident amusement, say- 
ing, *< Yo«**v**'e£iU4©d f E*dy Marjorft as if ! had 
accused you of Jest**/ -Mr. fidmondstone t nothing so 
prepeettrountenteted my imagination, I assure yen, as 
that the beauaf^lr lu^hfarn Countess of Mertoun 
should b e stow net %fieetions so unworthily/' 

" I am not Oountess of Mertoun yet, Mrs. Danton," 
winsperedl fofcifeitering 'voice. 

" Bat yo» soot* wiH be P» 

Prophetic wonis ! 'Shortly after this conversation, 
we had returned one day 'from an expedition to Barley 
WooeV-whero we often paid a flying visit/ Mrs. Dan- 
ton takmg the rems ef«^r*pony phaeton, bein^ a skitml 
charioteer— to find the household at Edenside in a state 
of eonjosiotoi 'and exehement^-a s u m mo n s having 
m t i os d enpress fromFoathfii Abbey, uryunqle's mag- 
nificent seat, requiring my father's Immediate presence, 
as fieri Mertoun wan not expected to hverlbr many 
hours. •■ • ' ••" ■ • ■«' ■• • 

How my heart throbbed as I witnessed the departure 
of Lohf «tt lust ! ' My 'tears flowedwheh f thought of 
avy dying emcie^bto^nsWy^ ffeodHM*urod and caressing 
as he bad eves shown himself toward* me. They 
were, however, batf April tear*, quflekly succeeded by 
sunshine; as one variable mood' chased' another. 

Two days subsequent to my lather's departure, an 
official itotificattonmsue me acquainted With my uncle's 
death*, anuM^eard Mrs*. Datftonls sweetly whispered 
eoagratolatkmui't Longmay the beautiful Countess of 
Mertoun live to enjoy her dignity !" 

My fctherdid not'write'lo me, I became surprised 
and uneasy at til* silence, for I knew he would remain 
at Ponthitt'antH' after the fonersi obsequies were per- 
formed! 'Days? passed' over 5 toe silence' was ominous, 
and a strange cre e pin g ptesenthueift'ofevil took! posses- 
sion of my sbul : even Mm. Canton *wfs not exempt 
from the influence of a foreboding whickrtoo soon was 
futy mafized: < ♦ » ••» ' • ■• •••» ■ •« - 

Lord St. Just returned to Edenside — not alone;* and 
not to greet me, ss Mrs. Danton had done, but accom- 
panied by w Kttto boy'of three years old; whom* he 
introduced to my notice as the Earl' of MertdUtt— *ny 
deceased uncle's legitimate son by a private marriage 
with a girl ofTmmbfe origin, who had dfod shortly after 
the child's birth. Shame had' prevented my uncle's 
betrayal of tin secret, atidseme contrition fin* having 
drssappdinted me ; but on the death-bed, things wore a 
different aspect, and he acknowledged his son's rights, 
confiding htm to the sole guardianship -of Lord' St, Just 
and the tender mercies 'ofCousin Marjory ! 

IV. x 



I can write these* particulars how— and H might have 
aeemed as if I was calm and reconciled then. I was, 
in fact, stunned by the heavy blow at first — the shock 
overwhelmed -me-s-an evil genius was by my side, and 
no oil was poured on my rankling wounds. Rage and 
blackness usurped the place of woman's better nature, 
and the bitterest hate towards the Unoffending child, 
who had not an adherent at Edenside, save my noble- 
hearted father. Fibsey, contrary 'to her nurse-like pro- 
pensities, flatly refused to have aught to do with the 
interloper; the other ancient retainers muttering 
among themselves " that it was too bad for their young 
lady !" Mrs. Danton shared my sorrows ; but to my 
! surprise and chagrin, hei behaviotir took a different 
turn shortly, and she bestowed many endearments and 
caresses on the infant earl, who on his part, poor little 
thing ! turned from the serious old faces surrounding 
him, to the lovely, beaming countenance which looked 



kindly on his forlorn state. I taxed Mrs. Danton with 
hypocrisy, and with clinging to the strong : her answer 
was remarkable : "If lam a hypocrite, Lady Marjory, it 
is tor you, and to do you service.'* 

What could she mean ? Was her love for the child 
assumed, and for what purpose! My father was 
grateful and pleased when he watched little Cecil's 
fondness for Mrs. Danton, and her attention to his 
ward ; for though God knows, I endeavoured to school 
my heart, it was awfully rebellious ; nor could I feel 
or' assume a tenderness which had no place there. 
Cecil was a fair, delicate child, and had evidently been 
much nomored, and frequently was fractious and 
naughty. I loathed his screams and cries, and his 
presence unnerved me ; while Fibsey declared he was 
a changeling of the fairy- folk, and never would come 
to any good, though he was Earl of Mertoun. 

Mrs. Danton disliked children, which made her 
mode of procedure more extraordinary ; and she speed- 
ily tost favour with Fibsey, who detested doubte-facea, 
and folks who left other folks when their golden days 
were flown ! Yet I felt in my heart's core that Fibsey 
was unjust to Mrs. Danton ; and that if she was play- 
ing a part, it was in some unaccountable manner to do 
me,' as she said, "a service * 

: 'If 'iriy heart ever misgave* me, it was when Basil 
Edmondstone came to Edenside, and I saw that he 
noted with pleased surprise Mrs. Danton's motherly 
demeanour towards the young earl : it was but for a 
little while these misgivings arose — for never hereto- 
fore had Basil beeri sd kind and tender towarc 



towards 
so deferential and observant'; while I read a language 
in his eye which made me almost ready to embrace my 
cousin with affection, and exclaim, "This loss is my 
gairi !" • Mrs. Danton had read that language too ; she 
kneVtHat, sis the poor Lady Marjory St. Just, daughter 
of a 1 ruined man, Basil Edmondstone might aspire to 
my hand, for he was well-born— his ancestors of nobil- 
ity equal to my own. But as the heiress of princely 
wealth, the gulf -was impassable; Basil never would 
overstep it, even were a helping or beckoning hand 
extended. Again • I observed the fiercely flashing eye 
and compressed lips ; but she bent over the child and 
toyed with its flaxen ringlets, while I, for the first time 
embraced my little cousin. Short-lived amity ! The 
siren's voice was at my ear — she exerted all her 
powers of fascination to wean me from my dreams of 
love and peace-^and, a?aa # ! succeeded. Were my days 
to be passed in this dull, monotonous routine for everl 
-i-beauty such as mine blebomingin a desert I — poverty 
dosing; round me — and lift of eomparitive penury in 
itdref * Oh; H was erflelly unjust, and I had a right to 
be angry and discontented I I listened and believed ; 
and Mrs. Dantonf wept wtth me, murmuring as She 
placed her hand on my aching brow— " Life is always 
unccrtaih^-the ■* child Cecil is delicate— there is still 
kfyt. ni I looked up in her face ; the twilight shadows 
were jjatherimr at Edenside, but a darker shadow* than 
oFtwflight rested therb. What did it portend t I 
knew not-, yet shuddering^ turned away. 
" ' " T km sure that Master Mertoun looks well enough," 
said Fibsey, (she never would give the child his right- 
ful title ;) " and yet Madam Danton most makes' more 
fuss about the brat, and his precious health forsooth, 
than- we did' about all those little suffering angels as 
are gone to heaven along, with your dear ma 1 de- 
clare it provokes me to see her a-codling and a-paihper- 
ing the sour-tempered babe, and a-telhng' my lord that 
he is a delicate plant ; but I don't believe it : no — not I." 

This was fact, however ; and Mrs. Danton persisted in 
assuring my father and every one elBe tiat little Cecil 
was a sickly child, and required the utmost care and 
tending. My father took it all for granted, and merely 
said, **Do not spoil him overmuch, my dear Mrs. Dan- 
ton: I fear your kind motherly heart may get the 
better of your wise head, you seem so fond of my 
interesting charge*. He added more impressively, 
placing his hand on her arm, to arrest attention — " I 
need not remind you of the peculiar and delicate posi- 
tion in which I am placed as guardian to this boy ; my 
honor is concerned in his well-being. Man could 
give no higher proof of confidence in another's integ- 
rity than my deceased brother-in-law did, by commit- 
ting his son to the sole care of one whose own hopes 
are completely frustrated by that son's existence — an 
existence rendered doubly precious to me in conse- 
quence." 

Meekly, and with downcast eyes, Mrs. Danton 
listened to Lord St. Just, assuring him in return that 
she fully entered into and comprehended his feelings, 



and that she was devoted to his interests and to Lady 
Marjory's. 

"I do not think the- Earl of Mertoun will live to be 
reared," whispered Mrs. Danton to me in a careless 
way as we sat at our embroidery : " I have hinted as 
much to your papa. Of course we are all eery anxious 
for the child** welfare." I looked up from my work, 
and met her eyes. What did I see there to nvet my 
gaze* — an inquiring, mysterious expression, which 
seemed to say, " Do you understand me ?" But I did 
not understand her, and simply replied, " Yes, indeed 
we are ; for it would be very sad for papa if any thing 
went- wrong with Cecil." 

* Very sad for Lord St. Just if any thing went 
wrong with Cecil," she repeated slowly and musingly. 
" Yes, yes, certainly it would ; but not if the boy died 
a natural death, or even by a natural accident." Her 
voice sounded so hollow and unnatural as she said this, 
that, amazed, I exclaimed, " By accident, Mrs. Danton ? 
Heaven forbid such a dire misfortune should befall us I 
Why do you frighten me so !'• 

'* I have po intention to frighten you, Lady Marjory," 
she answered quietly; "I merely spoke a passing 
thought — spoke of a possibility, not of a probability : 
accidents do sometimes happen, you know," she con- 
tinued ; looking at me with a smile so fall of dark 
meaning, that, scared and bewildered, the work fell 
from my hands as I tremblingly cried, " Why do you 
speak in this manner, Mrs. Danton ! Have you any 
forebodings or apprehensions for the child's safety 1" 

" Ah, you know I am not sunerstitious, though I 
humor old FSbsey's nonsense ; and as to apprehensions, 
life is uncertain to us all. Sickness or accident may 
remove this impediment from your path, and you still 
may inherit your rights, Lady Marjory — for rights I 
must even consider them, though so cruelly set aside." 

She said this in her softest, blandest manner, keep- 
ing her eyes fastened on the embroidery before her ; 
wnile I— almost alarmed at the ideas she had put into 
my head, and shrinking from them as they would re- 
turn again and again— endeavored to speak carelessly, 
but my voice fettered — " I think we ought not con- 
template the possibility of this child's removal, my 
dear friend : it seems dishonorable and cruel-minded to 
do so." 

She shrugged her shoulders, saying, "You have 
been dishonorably and cruelly dealt by, Lady Marjory ; 
nor can you help contemplating the possibility of that 
which I allude to, despite your efforts to the contrary." 

Her words rang in my ears when I was alone — 
" despite my efforts to the contrary," creating painful 
disturbance in my mind. My hopes of worldly dis- 
tinction and power, my ambitions schemes and vain 
projects, had all been dashed aside and annihilated; 
and how, when the first mint whisper was heard of 
another hope springing up, I had not strength to close 
my ears to the voice of the charmer, but permitted my 
thoughts to wander on the verge of that boundary-line 
which Conscience — that sure monitor !— proclaimed 
with its " still small voice " might not be passed with- 
out iniquity. These thoughts suggested—** The child 
may die ; but I am sure I hope not." Yes, I added the 
latter sentence ; but the human heart is deceitful and 
desperately wicked above all created things, and did I 
deceive myself when I believed that I actually felt that 
hope! 

Mrs. Danton by degrees drew me on to discuss these 
waking dreams, until I became inured to them ; they 
were .but dreams, she said \ and there was no harm in 
building castles in the air, which could not injure a 
mortal creature. So we gradually and imperceptibly 
fell into a strain of conversation, which appeared quite 
natural and proper, as we hinted no wishes, but can- 
vassed what " might be ;" yet " pretty Countess May " 
fell on my ear with a harsh, grating sound, as in playful 
mood Mrs. Danton once more mimicked poor old rib- 
sey's almost forgotten pet epithet. 

Of late, Mrs. Danton had carried on a constant cor- 
respondence with her relatives in Spain, informing us 
that she expected her brothers, Don Gusman and Don 
Felix d'Aguilar, to visit the English shores immediately : 
they were cruising in a pleasure-yacht, and intended 
to touch at a place on the coast which was distant from 
Edenside about fifty miles across the country. 

" They are persuading me to join them there," said 
Mrs. Danton, " for it is some years since we met ; and 
if Lord St. Just, and you, Lady Marjory, can dispense 
with my stupid society for a week or two, I shall crave 
permission to go. I dote on the water, and it is just 
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the season for enjoying those charming excursion* 
which my brothers promise me." 

Of coarse we said all that was kind on the occasion, 
my dear father adding many gallant speeches, and re- 
marking that he did not know what would become of 
little Cecil daring " Mamma Danton's " absence. 

"By-tbe»by," said Mrs. Danton, as if struck by a 
sadden thought, " it would do the darling a peat deal 
of good to have some bracing sea dips ; and if you will 
intrust him to me, Lord St. Just, I shall be proud and 
delighted to take the dear boy with me." 

"But your brothers, my dear madam/ 1 replied my 
father in a hesitating manner, yet looking pleased at the 
proposal ; " they may not like the presence of a spoiled 
child?" 

" Oh, they will do whatever I bid them," answered 
Mrs. Danton laughingly ; " so we must consider it set- 
tled ; and the earl accompanies me, together with his 
nurse." The nurse was a sturdy peasant-girl. 

" May we not hope to see your brothers at Edenside, 
Mrs. Danton 1" said my father : " we can promise them 
a cordial welcome, though I fear we are unprepared to 
do honor to noble guests, as far as exteriors are con- 
cerned." 

Mrs. Danton gracefully acknowleged the courtesy : 
there was a proud humility and sadness about Lord St. 

Just whenever he alluded to his poverty. Then 1 

always hated my uncle's memory and my uncle's son, 
and Mrs. Danton read my inmost soul, and knew I did. 
" Lady Marjory," she whispered, " be comforted — 
the child is going with me." 

Good heavens ! my blood curdled at her voice and 
manner. Was I mad t What did she mean to insinu- 
ate! Dared I ask her! No! I could not bring my 
tongue to frame a sentence. I must be a very great 
wretch myself to suspect another of evil designs, and 
that other the gentle Mrs. Danton ! " Away with these 
detestable suspicions," I cried, " or I shall go mad in 
reality : yet how her eyes haunt me — they imply more 
than tongue can express !" Fever was in my blood — 
I was miserable, i longed to fly to Barley Wood, and 
confide my feelings to Mrs. Edmonstone and Basil. But 
what had I to confide 1 Mrs. Danton, they knew, was 
anxious about the child's health for my father's sake, 
and she kindly proposed taking him with her to R— 
for change of air and sea-bathing : they had not seen 
her looks or heard her voice, and how dared I hint my 
foul suspicions ! I loathed myself and began to doubt 
my sanity. 

On the evening previous to Mrs. Danton's departure, 
which was to take place at an early hour, in the morn- 
ing, in order to perform the fifty miles' journey by easy 
stages for the child's sake, she joined me in the com* 
dor, where I was pacing to and fro in the streaming 
moonlight. 

'* I fear you are not well, my dearest," she said car- 
essingly, passing her arm around me ; " you appear 
feverish and restless." 

44 Oh, Mrs. Danton," I exclaimed, flinging myself on 
a settee, and burying my face in my hands, " God knows 
what ails me ; but I am haunted by horrid fancies which 
I cannot name — it is as if a demon had taken up his 
abode in my bosom !" 

44 You must take a composing draught, dear Lady 
Marjory," she replied, " and you will no doubt be quite 
well in the morning." I know not what impulse caused 
me to kneel down beside her and crave forgiveness. 
44 Forgiveness 1 — for what t" she exclaimed : * 4 your 
looks are wild, dear Lady Marjory ; what have I to for- 
give in you 1" 

44 Injurious thoughts. Oh, ask me no more ; I dare 

not name them ; but promise promise me to guard 

and watch over my uncle's son with fidelity and truth!" 
It was her turn now to gaze with wild amazement 
on me, as with passionate emphasis she cried, " Your 
acting is excellent, Lady Marjory St. Just ; but where- 
fore waste it on me ! Why not .reserve your strength 
for future emergencies, when the audience may be 
worthy of such display 1" 

So saying, she left me kneeling in the moonlight, 
pressing my hands upon my throbbing temples, stupi- 
fied and tearless. What had I done or said 1 Had I 
insulted Mrs. Danton 1 Did she guess the thoughts 
that were swiftly passing through my mind, and abhor 
me for them! The wailing winds were sweeping 
round the gables, and waving the dark tree-tops like 
funereal plumes, seeming to my oxcited imagination as 
if innumerable wings were swiftly rushing past — good 
and guardian angels forsaking Edenside ! 



V. 

Nights of delirium and days of exhaustion succeeded 
Mrs. Danton's departure ; Fibsey saw that I was ill, 
and plainly told me it was the sickness of the mind, 
urging me to confide my grief to her who had nurtured 
me from my birth, and: received me from my dying 
mother's arms. 

• " Oh, Fibsey," I cried, " would that t dare tell you ' 
my misery — I comprehend it not myself. It seems as 
if some baneful unseen influence was coiled around me, 
and that what I would not, that I think. Fibsey, did 
you ever hear there was a madness in our family ! 
Perhaps I am the victim of insanity." 

Tenderly and assiduously Fibsey sought to aHay my 
fears, assuring me that the St. Justs had always been 
considered a peculiarly sensible and weH-condueted 
race ; and that the shock and disappointment' ! had sus- 
tained on my uncle's death were quite sufficient to ac- 
count for this derangement of my nervous system. 
Yes, that was it doubtless. I snatched at the idea : it 
was my nerves that were disordered ; and Mrs. Edmond- 
stone, who came to Edenside, agreed with Fibsey, com- 
miserating my pallid looks and wretched condition. 

Racked nerves accounted for these morbid fancies 
and baleful visions when sleep brought no refreshment ; 
but still — still, oh, I was cunning as mad people often 
are, and I knew it. I never hinted that it was the 
child's absence with Mrs. Danton that worked upon me 
now : I never told them how I yearned to clasp him to 
my bosom, and hold him there in safety for evermore. 
In Mrs. Danton's letter she dwelt on the exhilarating 
enjoyment of their sea expeditions, when little Cecil, 
with his nurse, always accompanied them. At length 
she wrote that Don Guzman had sailed for Cadiz in ms 
yacht, being suddenly summoned on urgent business. 
44 He left us this morning, but FeKx remains here fbr 
the present ; and as the day is calm, is waiting to row 
the earl and myself on the sunny sea, an exercise in 
which he delights. Unfortunately, Fanny (the nurse) 
has a lethargic sick-headache, which confines her to 
bed ; consequently the charge of the dear boy devolves 
on me, and his spirits are so wildly exuberant, that he 
requires unceasing care and watchfulness, for if he fell 
overboard, I certainly should fling myself after him. 
Excuse this haste. I see the green speck upon the 
waste of water* which is to bear so precious a freight. 
Felix is impatient : oars in hand. Adieu." 

What was there in this letter to account for my par- 
oxysms of agony 1 The climax had come, and I was 
raving ! I new to my father : I told hhn that I had 
received a letter from Mrs. Danton, which made me 
desirous of setting off instantly to join her ; and when 
he expressed surprise, I told him that I could not bear 
to be separated from Mrs. Danton, and that loneliness 
made me fearfully nervous. The good, guileless man 
said this was quite natural, that Edenside was dull for 
me, poor thing ! And when I gave him Mrs. Danton's 
epistle to read, (I was impelled to do so by an impulse 
I could not resist,) he continued — " Good creature ! yes, 
I'm sure she would risk her own life to save the 
dear boy's : he is safe enough beneath her fostering 
wings. But it is unfortunate Fanny should be UK— 
such a strong blooming lass too ! However, my darling 
girl, your wishes shall not be thwarted. I ww myself 
accompany you as soon as you can get ready." 

44 1 am ready this moment, papa," I exclaimed ; "I 
must go at once. Do you not see that Mrs. Danton 
does not ask me to join her ! It may not be agreeable, 
but I cannot help that. Let me go alone with Fibsey 
— I must notj tear you from your quiet home, papa, 
dear, and I shall soon return well and strong again." 

These, and many more such re presentations, were 
needed ere my father gave his consent to my departure r 
but he was averse to quitting Edenside even for a day, 
and it would have proved a heavy punishment had he 
been compelled to sojourn at a watering place ; so that 
he was easily persuaded to forego the journey ; and 
seeing my feverish restlessness increase, his permission 
at length was won. 

Fibsey, indeed, had privately told my father that 
immediate change of scene and air would prove the 
best restorative, to say nothing of Mrs. Danton's cheer- 
ful company. How far her own anticipations of a 
pleasant trip had to do with this sage advice I know not. 
We started the next day, intending to halt but once fbr 
rest and refreshment at a small roadside inn (the hostess 
of which was a gossip of Fibsey's) about twenty miles 
from the coast. Here we alighted : yes, I remember 
alighting, entering a parlor, and finding myself in Mrs 



Dapton's arms. She looked pale and .Wished, while 
Fanny sat cowering and weeping in a corner.' They 
were on their way to Edenside, and had halted jfox the 
same purpose that we had. I looked, hurriedly, round, 
and my head swam. Where was the infant . earl f 
"Where!" I screamed. " V 

" Be calm, be pacified, Lady Marjory," ?&\i Mrs. 
Danton. Surely her eyes shot forth sparks of Are as I 
encountered their glare, her voice seemiug to issue, from 
a subterraneous cavern as she repeated," 'He calm, be 
pacified, Lady Marjory. " PHy'me, nqt tjie chndVwho 
Las' gone to join his kindred angptr Jle sleeps in 
twenty-fathom water ! Pity roe. : how am I to. face 

Lord st. Just i" t - ' " . ,7r - ■ ,",;;»";/„/'.: .. 

Nothing more — -nothing more I heard or sew!, .years 
seemed to pass, and in those years haunting depnon eyes 
surrounded me on every side, shrieking voices screamed 
in my ears words of fiendish, horror, while whispers 
more terrible' and distinct in' their irnport soundW'cfo** 
— close to my face like fiery breaths passing oyer, it I . 
A life— a long jfife was to come of chaotic a^ lqipenei 
trable blackness: Ages' rolled oh. I was borne' along 
on sluggish rivers, , slimy hands ,pressinff me dpwA. 
beneatnthe 1 surface t When \ struggled, cnofcijig,' the 
roar of ocean surges and the ^screams of a chiw min- 
gled with everything T '" -.•'",,, j ,,;«" 

Weeks, they said, I had lain a* the roadside' jnn 
unable to he moved, tended night and day] by Mrs^ 
Danton, assisted by Fibsey ; and when I opened my 
eyes to gaxe forth on the earth again, it was with such 
feeble perception v body and mind being both ujteriy 
shattered and prostrated, thai I was as a helpless infant 
m the hands of. my attendants. !'.„.•' .' L 

Even when they carried roe to Edensidc-^ancT I found' 
that my home was, desolate, and that T was an orpban 
— not a tear flowed, not a sigh escaped, nerel? a dim 
consciousness of overwhelming anlietiori pressed crush- 
bigly on my heart. Afterwards I knew the catastrophe . 
of his sudden end— it was the disastrous "blow/ which 
struck my father down. ' He accused himself of^aving 
permitted the precious child to-leare his roof ;'his honor . , 
Wartarnished, though he never cast a shadow of blame 
on Mrs. Danton, who, he was tqld had only^eco with-., 
held by her brother from seeking a watery grave/' The ( 
unfortunate boy, in unmanageable spififs, during a sud- 
den squall, when die boat was difficult to manag*, had 
been plunged, into etesnity. } My father listened Jo the 
dismal tale, spoke but little, and a fit terminated lys 
career of sorrow. ,*' " / ' 

Gradually. I awoke 'to realities at f^ehside,;' Mrs. 
Danton never quitted me — to her care I ' owed' my 'Ufe j 
hi the ravings pf delirium *he had srhoo^ed royp}ljk>yjr, ' 
and now" in the weakness of my ufter prostjaiion ?he 
watched over me as a mother walcues ahaJjc-T-etfer- 
cisinff all her powers to soothe and solace, to fcsclnal* 
and charm me. .... ... 

I met the lender raze ot her soft eyes-^and how 
could I have fancied they were ever fierce and .passion- 
ate? , Ah, it must .have been a (bream of »w ! . Her 
sweet voice sounded like subdued music, and.ycjt— $et ' 
a serpent's folds seemed inextricably coiled; around mej 
and when I inlpolently struggled to be free,, they twined 
more firmly. i never questioned her. I was' passive 
in her hands, and did whatever she bade, me.:, sue pto- 
nibited irry seeing Mrs, Edroondetptie untu I became 
stronger, the medical men enjoining perfect; repose. 
When they addressed me as Countess of Mcrtoun, I 
felt an involuntary shudder convulse my frame. ,'. Mrs. 
Danton noticed this— assuring km* tliat tim^e Would 
work miracles, and reconcile me' to the change. 

I had formed determinations concerning the future, 
which I kept last locked within the secret recessed of 
my inmost heart — saying tq myself, "I am; too ft**b(e 
yet ; watt for awhile, hapless Marjory !** f ' ' 

I went forth amid the birds and flowers again ; and 
I gated after the birds, skimming the summer air a£*r 
off, wishing that I, too, had Wings to flee ^w ay and 
beat rest ,.'.-..,. 

As ! grew stronger, Mrs, Edmon<)storie was admitted 
to see me. I thought her manner cold and cfmstraincd, 
but all agitating topics were avoided .* Mis. Danton ' 
was alwayspresent during these visits; and I 'ojjseryed 
that Mrs. Edmondstone never looked it orad&fssea' 
her, save when strict courtesy demanded' H. 

Another guest was now admitted at £denside With- 
out my knowledge or permission— this was [TShv Felix 
d*Aguitar; and Mrs. Danton seemed to view if as a 
matter of course that hex brother should be almost 
domesticated beneath the same root 4 with her. 1 was 
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hew— yes — hers ! , She claimed me by a silent, mys- 
Uridus .Influence— aa if I had invoked a Zamiel — ever 
ready to qnvetope too in the shadowy folds of a mantle, 
ofbfacl&efk. l ..,'., 

I had seen pictures '6f Spanish brigands, and I 
thought that Mrs. 'Danton's* brother resembled one of 
these ;.but his manner* were pleasing, though his ap- 
pearance 'jifaa fierce. 1ft was bv very slow degrees that 
his evident desire to please assumed the form of an 
assiduity' w^Hid^ became offensive ; nor was it possible 
for me to. mistake t be meaning of his attentions. De- 
spite' continued, 'repulse on, my part, the persecutions 
of Don,' fell* increased io such ah unbearable extent, 
that, hbtwitWtandmg my weak state, I saw it was im- 
perative Xhat I summoned up courage to speak expli- 
citly td Mrs. Danton, and remonstrate with her, if 
necessary'^ 'On the annoyance her brother's presence 
caused hie.'/ ..,'". , ' 

«' My^i^her Wyes you, l^Ay Marjory ," sne replied 
in answer io nrr niild representations : u hje woo* you 
for his Wife. '"Nor wijlyoti be degraded by union with 
D'Aguftei,' for. oUr j>lobd i^ more, ancient than your 
own. " ' ""' ', 

"#!■ finboistSfe; Hfrs/. Panton," I exclaimed with 
more sprrU* than X had yet had. the power to evince—: 
« it is 1 impossible that now, or at any future time, I 
can listen to t vourbi»t^er , 8 addresses j , and let me hope, 
that after this explanation, I may be released from fur- 
ther 'persecution,. My decision is unalterable ; and you 
will oblige me by requesting your brother not, to intrude 
upon me again^V 

I bad been led .to speak thus by the provoking smile 
of Insolence whlcn distorted' Mrs.' Danton's beauty : 
yea, absolutely, distorted it. She looked a bold), design- 
ing, reverigeml woman. 

" lui* to me T" ' she cried \n an angry, taunting voice ; 
" thli to nU 1 Is this your gratitude/? Co you $are to 
brave, meV* ' " 

"1 undetttand you ttbt, Mr*, tiariton," my vpice fal- 
tered • ' %i and I would lain hope that I am deeply grate- 
ful fot v/jttrt.care during iny .long sickness, though I 
cannot se^p how even That, may warrant ypur using 
such. singular language. * 

"T,have' witnessed ^oUr excellent acting more than 
ence^ Lady' Marjory; or I should say, with aU due de- 
ference'; 'yMntess, of tferUmn!" Here she curtsied 
ironically,'' , 

"Oh, w6ulS U>; ^ayen;" I c?ie^ Vttat this hated 
UUeWaenbtnttne!"' " 

" You are a little too Isle, in your wishes,^ she con- 
tinue^ in her former strain'. ' "You thought rather dif- 
ferently, ^yfoue to my going to the coast.'* 

* r Slay noi so, Mrs. Danton; oh. say no{ sp, if ,vou 
hope for mercy hereafter, or I shall be mad again! 
What you bint si is too frightful for me to contemplate, 
and "live.* *' " 

" And yet you did^.not thinks it too frightful for me 
to do, Marjory. St. JustJ rod are young to be so co«t 
summate a hypocrite and' deceiver V f 

Her voice biased In my ear, and I remembered the 
fiery breath that had Fanned my cheeks when I lay in 
the roadside inn, when raging fever scorched my veins. 
Was delirium returning again, with the horrible visions 
of the past?' . 

•' Mi. Daitfon"— t spoke with unnatural calmness ; 
I staked my all on her answer— "wbat dark deed do 
you allude. to which you, infer I was cognisant of?!' 

" Qb, th'ui is too — too much !" Sbe laughed wildly, 
as with $he gestures of a fury she screamed, " I infer 
nothing, but t affirm ihat you wished for the child's 
deal)*, and . j claim the price of its life at your bauds : 
deny it on ycjur peril ! . Consent to be the wife of Don 
Felpi f Aguilar, and.your share in this deed — your share 
by abetting and cons^nting-i-shaltbe hushed up for ever. 
Reuse, a^d I will brat*} you to the world—to Basil 
Edmoudstpne. Ay,, you may start, fori know your 
heart's secre^eyen.to my own destruction ! We will 
perish together. ' Think you to pass free — think you to 
escape— with suc£ a debt as this between us 1 Ke- 
member, ere you decide, that revenge is sweet when 
love has iiowm" '-'^ ., . , . 

I knelt Wabject' misery before Mrs. Danton, though 
a mist and gathering darkness seemed closing around 
me.' I knelt, jpploring Jier to recall those dreadful, 
words : not to save me from exposure to the world and 
to Bsail.^dinonfistQne, for I -was ready to swear that I 
would Bjeyer see pirn more, if she would but express 
her belief : tnat.{ had, not wished tha deatb of the inno- 
cent child by impair, means, 

'* Pay the pruv> of his life," sbe cried vehemently, 



" and I will say whatever you desire, and endeavor to 
believe you !" 

** Never! I deny the debt, and repel the charge with 
detestation," I exclaimed, the proud, determined spirit 
of mv ancestors swelling and boiling in my outraged, 
breaking heart. But, alas! my steps tottered, the room 
swam round, and my weakened frame lost a sense of 
mortal sorrow in the oblivion of long-continued insensi- 
bility, 

VI. 

FV*f days succeeding this scene with. Mrs. Danton I 
was sensible of being closely watched, and literally a 
prisoner in my own house. Fibsey attended upon me, 
but she looked scared and bewildered, spoke little, and 
avoided entering into conversation. It is true that she 
was always accompanied by Mrs. Danton, who had evi- 
dently regained ail her former influence over the old 
woman, doubtless by humoring her prejudices and 
foibles; for Fibsey, despite an affectionate nature, 
was often obstinate and domineering. Mrs. Danton 
treated, me as a petted child, coaxing and caressing , 
but I quailed beneath her eye, and when I clung to my 
ancient nurse, entreating her not to leave or forsake me, 
but to. send for Mrs. Edwondatone, she looked appeal- 
ingly at my tyrant, who whispered something in her 
ear, and turned to me with an authorative air, oddly . 
mingled with a show of tenderness — a show, indeed, 
for Mead hate and revenge in the expression of her 
countenance. 

How inexplicable was my situation ! What did it 
portend ? Was I mad, or were they treating me as a 
lunatic 1 Never left alone ; watched night and day ; 
and even my dear old nurse leagued against me ! 
Those resolutions for the guidance of my future con- 
duct which I had formed in the solitude of a sick-cham- 
ber when too feeble to express them resolutely, I de- 
termined now to impart to Mrs. Danton in Fibsey 's pre- 
sence : they might free me from persecution, and relieve 
me from Don Felix's hated addresses. That evening, 
as Mrs. Danton sat beside me, Fibsey busying herself 
about the apartment, I opened the subject by com- 
mencing— •'* I have long wished to speak with you, Mrs. 
Danton, on a painful topic from which I shrink : never- 
theless, I must delay no longer informing you of my 
unalterable decisions respecting the foture. I am ut- 
terly careless of the constructions that may be placed on 
my conduct, for this misery is greater than I can 
bear." 

" And what may be your sage resolves 1" said Mrs. 
Danton with a pitying smUe of contempt. 

" Never to assume the hated title which my uncle's 
son iiu^rited— never to touch the fatal wealth ! To 
cast it from me as I would cast the wages of iniquity, 
and in poverty, reproach, and humiliation to lead a life 
of selfoubjection ; for I have tampered with guilt— 
not the black guilt which you impute to me — but that 
which is more shadowy, and more leniently viewed by 
the world — the guilt of contemplating with, satisfaction 
the possibility of the unfortunate boy's accidental de- 
cease. Oh, Mrs. Danton, say you have trifled with me j 
say that his end was accidental — that ho fell not a 
victim by your contrivance and at my suggestion ! 
Spare me, spare me, or take my life too ; for reason is 
nearly unseated I" 

I tried in vain to check tike hysterical paroxysms 
that gained the mastery, and I thrust their proffered 
services away with violence. Then I overheard Mrs. 
Danton whisper to Fibsey, " I fear we cannot hush up 
the matter much longer ; she is becoming worse, and 
we must call in help." I saw Fibsey shake her head, 
and I essayed to apeak calmly, but my struggles nearly 
choked me. 

" Fibsey, Fibsey, what does all this mean 1 I am 
not ill — I am not mad ; but you will make me so ! 
Send for Mrs, Edmondstone. Who dares prevent it 1 " 

Mrs. Danton exchanged a look of concern with my 
nurse : to meet that look conveyed a plot of deep-laid 
villainy and daring on her part, and I saw that she 
had belied me to my old attendant. Suddenly my re- 
solve was formed j I became passive, and received Mrs. 
Danton?* farewell for the night, she bending over me, 
and hissing in my ear* " To-morrow, Lady Marjory St. 
Just, you and I must come to an understanding." 
Aloud she added — " Pleasant dreams, Countess May !" 

Fibsey slept in an adjoining closet which communi- 
cated with, my apartment, the door being left open. 
I refused the night-potion, saying I felt drowsy with- 
out it, and closing my eyes, as if asleep. Very soon I 



heard indubitable signs that Fibsey was in a deep 
slumber, and soon after the midnight chimes, I rose, 
threw on my clothes, and a large warm cloak and hood 
which amply protected me. The key of my chamber- 
door was in Fibsey' s pocket, which, with the rest of 
her apparel, lay by her bed-side : tremblingly I ex- 
tracted it, applied it to the key-hole, and stood in the 
corridor, where the moonlight streamed in as it had 
done on that well-remembered night previous to Mrs. 
Danton's departure for the coast. All was still, yet . 
my heart throbbed almost to suffocation : here, in my 
own house, to be stealing out like a criminal, it was verily 
strange and dreadful ! I had but one overpowering 
desire to reach Barley Wood, to throw myself on the 
protection of those dear friends, and to unravel or break 
the meshes of that detestable web which was closing 
around me like the grave. 

I gained the garden entrance at the end of the cor- 
ridor, and succeeded in unfastening the door. Mrs. 
Danton's room was at the other end, and I did not fear 
that she would detect the noise. I sprang down the 
steps — across the greensward, glistening in the cold 
moonlight with heany dew ; I threaded my way among 
the well-known but intricate paths and defiles — passed 
the shrubbery— down towards the valley and the 
streams— through the wicket-gate — out into the open 
pastures : there I stood alone— Barley Wood ten miles 
off, my weak frame tottering, but my spirit brave. " On- 
ward, onward, or death ! I cried. I have no clear 
idea how I gained a small farm-house, distant about a 
mile and a half Farmer Aston, the proprietor, had 
loved and respected my father, who on more than one 
occasion had befriended him in times of need. I suc- 
ceeded in gaining, admittance, and in persuading the 
fanner to drive me im his covered car to the spot I 

J earned to reach. I made Dame Aston comprehend that 
was flying from persecution and despair, though she 
S lanced at her good man with a puzzled air, as he 
ubiously shook nis gray head, and hinted that I had 
best return to Edenside. 

" No, no!" I cried: "if you will not have pity on 
me, I must toil on on foot : but I must reach Barley 
Wood ere daylight dawns; and con you do wrong, 
Farmer Aston, in conveying me to the good Mrs. Ed- 
mondstonel" 

" Nay, nay, I doan't think I can, your ladyship, 
though my missis and I be sore grieved to see ye in 
such a plight like. But I'll put to Dobbin, and carry 
ye over to the ministers in less nor an hour." 

I bade him go to Edenside on his return, and tell 
Fibsey that I had sought refuge with Mrs. Edmond- 
stone; for, notwithstanding her late singular beha- 
viour, I knew how agonized the old soul would be 
when she awoke and found her caged bird flown. 

I sained the blessed haven— I nestled in my early 
friend's bosom. Basil held my hand, and in a torrent 
of wild incoherent words I discharged my bosom's 
load. Passionate floods of tears came to my relief, 
relieving the overcharged brain, and assisting to clear 
my clouded apprehension. I was sensible they did 
not loathe me ; they believed me innocent ; and I sank 
to rest in Mrs. Edmonstone's arms, and slept like a 
wearied infant. I had heard Basil say, " We will talk 
over these distressing matters in the morning, my dear 
Lady Marjory ; but oe comforted — put your trust in 
Him from whose scrutiny nothing is hid." 

In the morning I recapitulated to Basil and his 
mother all that had taken place : I made a full confes- 
sion of the past : of my own weakness and culpability 
in harboring thoughts of " possibilities," suggested by 
Mrs. Danton ; of the horrible suspicions she had 
awakened by her tone of voice and looks, and of my 
shame to breathe these foul suspicions to any human 
creature; of the frenzy her letter from the coast 
wrought in me^all the rest they knew — attributing 
my illness to the sudden shock. But one circum- 
stance had impressed them strongly against Mrs. Dan- 
ton, which was this: Fanny, the deceased child's 
nurse, now a domestic at Barley Wood, having par- 
tially recovered from her attack of lethargic headache 
(which she persisted was " a very odd one"), unex- 
pectedly entered the apartment where Mrs. Danton 
and Don Felix d'Aguilar were closeted on their return 
from that fatal excursion. Fanny liad not learned the 
disaster, but she heard them laughing and talking, and 
sought the little earl. Mrs. Danton, whose back was 
towards the entrance of the apartment, indulged in 
prolonged bursts of merriment, mimicking some absent 
individual, (Fanny declared it was me,) until a sign 
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from Don Felix caused her to look round ; when, on 
seeing Fanny, she assumed a grave countenance, and 
pot her handkerchief to her eyes. Bat it was too late' ; 
the panic-struck gir! listened with dismay io the sad 
tale of the child's accident and loss, hut she shrank 
from Mrs. Danton with ftl-co'ncealed disgust. 

This was the occasion of Mrs. Edmondstone's 
marked coldness to that lady at Edenside; fbr a sus- 
picion of the reality had nerer crossed her pure mind. 
" Basil, my dear," she said, " can you not fathom' Mrs. 
Danton's motives for committing this crime — was it 
not to secure Lady Marjory's hand and fortune for her 
brother, by terrifying her into compliance if all other 
means failed V* 

" That was one of her motives assuredly, mother," 
he replied thoughtfully. Hereafter I drew from Basil 
an elucidation of another motive which had influenced 
this beautiful fiend. i • -. 

I impressed upon these dear friends iny resolution 
of never profiting by the child's death — of never claim- 
ing the title or property. I told them that peace of 
mind had flown for ever ; that Mrs. Danton's belief in 
my guilt imbittered existence ; and that' I must live a 
prey to remorse. 

•• Lady Marjory, she 'does not Believe you are guilty 
of aiding at abetting her in this crime of darkness," 
said Basil Eduiondstone ; "but she affirms it in order 
to obtain a hold and mastery over your actions. I'per- 
fectly agree with you in the noble resolution you have 
formed as to the title and its adjuncts, and I advise 
that immediate steps should be taken as to the neces- 
sary disposal of these affairs. I wnt also instantly 
depart to Edenside, tax Mrs. Danton and her brother 
with the crime she has boldly confessed to you, and 
deliver them up if need be, to the* hand of justice." 

" But remember, Basil, my dear," said his mother, 
" that we have no prodf. She may deny her own 
words; and besides, what a situation it would place 
Lady Marjory in, if the Wretched woman accuses her 
publicly of consenting to it !" 

" Alas ! mother, I see it all," sighed'Basil. " What 
a mesh of entanglement ! Nevertheless, we must 
walk in the plain honest path, and leave the rest in His 
hands who will not suffer the innocent to be wronged.*' 

44 But you must not go to Edenside," I cried in 
alarm. 

"Wherefore T" replied Basil in astonishment. 

II What else remains to do !" 

'* Oh, I am afraid of that fierce, desperate man : he 
may Insult you, Basil; and then*— ' 

"Then what!*' said Basil smiling, as he tenderly 
took my hand. «*Do you forget that t am a mart of 

peace? — my office, my garb His Insults, Lady 

Marjory, will glance off the armour I wear, without 
injury to me. n 

He spoke with gentle dignity, and I fi*H reassured, 
though I had betrayed more than a prudent maiden 
would willingly have done as to the state of my affec- 
tions. This was not the time to ipcak or dream of 
love, yet there was a softness in Basil's eye, and a 
tenderness in his voice, to which I had been long a 
stranger. 

Farmer Aston had seen'FuWey, nccordirig to his 
promise ; but when Mrs. Dan ion heard of my escape, 
her rage knew no bounds, and she accused rlbsey of 
neglect, who in her turn began to suspect that her 
credulity was imposd on, and her young mistress ijt- 
treated. Mrs. Danton had told my nurse that I had 
tempted her with bribes to remove the impediment : 
but that she, the gentle Mrs. Danton f had rejectea 
them with scorn, and had taken the boy with her out 
of harm's way. She made Fibsey believe that I Was 
insane, for that I actually accused 1 her 6/ the deed, 
which I myself originally suggested, but which the' 
interposition of an Almignty hand had decided in the 
way already known. She promised Fibsey never to 
divulge my premeditated guilt, and impressed upon her 
the necessity of not calling in a witness. ^Fqot old' 
foolish Fibsey ! she believed me mad — not guilty ; and 
self-reproaches shortened her days when she found 
Madam Danton had deceived her. "But she had 
such winning ways," quoth Fibsey, " that she most 
made one believe black was white, h she had amind." 
And in this^ alas ! I was able too fully to corroborate 
my nurse. 

But she had flown from Edenside, witfi her brother 
Don Felix, hours previous to the arrival of Basil Ed-' 
mondstone. Every means was used to trace the fugi- 
tives, but without success, and the affairs were speedily 
placed in competent hands. My existence being so 



little known beyond the retired precincts of my home, 
curiosity was not aroused, save in the distant hair who 
s6 unexpectedly succeeded' to the property, and the, 
wary lawyers who were engaged in transferring it-. " 

1 was eventually the a&anced bride of Bash" Edmond- 
stone. Long, long I had combated with my own heart, 
and refused to listen to his addresses, until the finiV 
aspersion cast upon me fcy Mrs. t)anten was abated 
away. " And how can that ever be hoped lor ?" said 
Basil ; "in all human probability you, will never hear 
of her again, and would you. sacrifice my happiness,, 
Marjory, tp a false notion of honor! Do not I know 
your purity and innocence 1 If you wait to become tnjr , 
bride until Inez Danton does you justice, you may wait 
in vain. Marjory » she is a disappointed and a revenge- 
ful woman ! " And then lie told me a tale which .paused 
my cheeks to tingle, and my eyes to seek the ground— 
a tale he never would have betrayed to mortal man -or] 
woman save to her -about, to become, his wife. ,. 

Mrs. Danton had confessed her love for Urn unasked. 
She had flung herself in his way,, and passionately 
sought him. Need it be addedj, that not her excessive 
beauty, talents, or fascinations,, had power 4o touch? a 
heart like Basil Edmondstone's' when modesty, that 
first and sweetest charni of'woman,waswari|ing« . He 1 
mildly repulsed her, but decisively ; and he told- trie 
(blessed assurance!) that my image aft the' moment 
reigned in his bosom, and forbade the entrance of ano- 
ther, even if ihat other had been every thing he could 
have loved. I returned to fidenside, to complete anal 
arrangements, vj\ot to quitting it for ever, and taking 
up my rest at Barley Wood as the pastor's helpfaeefr~ 
sweet title ! — blessed hope ! Yet I was not happy j tot 
though I tried to be convinced by Basil's arguments* 
that Mrs. Danton did not in her secret heart at*rfctf*e 
consent to me, yet to recall that precious child to-Hfe 
again I would willingly have renounced my snosfeeher-' 
isned hopes. ••»,-.• 

• > • • . .. . »/■ 

YH. . ' . - •'• t \ 

Happy ? oh, far from.it ! I was not even tranquil. 
The storm in which my young life ftedbeon passed had' 
swept by ; but the surge* it had left s^»U rose black, «nd | 
dreary and ominous around me. Was itpessitye-that a' 
fault like mine could be so atoned ? . Were we : teeJJy~«t 
that conclusion of the history in which it was sto,* fri 
the fairy tales I loved when « girl, " and tben<tfeey lived 
happy all the rest of their liveat' 1 1 could not believe 
it — at least never .when alone. When Basil, |#fttfty 
side, with love on his lips, and hope and heaven in his, 
eye, I looked strangely after hini; end then* turning 
rounds I gazeo* as if expecting to see a" phantom. I 
wonderea what was to come .next, and- whence jt was 
to come. I felt as if it was a denying of Providende 
to suppose that tKe end had already arrived. ^ 

This idea more especially bcse.t me at n^ghtt -Often 
have I sat up in my solitary bed to listen? fa? what Was 
to come ; to try to penetrate the darkness that? sett 
rounded ine like {ate . tn the day time, wheq Qasil wee 
not with me, I went about like one j» a dreanv-; and 
when anybody talked po me of my approaching heppt* 
nessV 1 stared with a wandering and incredulous- fpok- 
This, it may;bo said, was theiernaine of my fever— -an 
affection of the nerves! It war an affection of- the 
conscience ; ft, was thp heart's secret aekroewledgUksnt 
of a just, awful, and mysterious God* ■ r « * . 

Some evening^ I waff alone, for Basil's - time waft 
always at the command of the distressed and the dying* 
and on such occasions I loved to saunjter^alefig> my» fa- 
vorite path bounded on oneanje by-a solemn pine weed! 
One evening the twilight was. more than usually beau*' 
tiful, and I looked, iajKssing,with,inojre than- usual- 
admiratipn down the vistas formed here and ttiet*- by 
the trees, where the aim religious Hght faded ^way into 
impenetrable gloom. At this hour the picture wa#v 
rarely enlivened by the human figure ; but on the^ees* 
sion I refer to, some belated wanderer appeared t* be 
threading tKe' paths of the Vend, for F saw, although 
only for an instant, a woman appealing, and then yaftk 
ishing among the trees. It was a feature of the pic 
turesque which in another frame oi" mind would' have 
interested me, but just now I felt disturbed* as if bran 
intrusion. I suddenly found that the gloom had 4n-» 
crease(j, and that there was a chilliness in the air which 
warned me to return ; and .retracing my steps, I hae*- 
tened home. i ; « 

' u Has anything alarmed yOul" said Mrs. EdmondU 
stone. 

"No, .nothing." 



" Did you meet any onain yon* walk 1' 
A* l^.M&ttfamfy'pmritoA swwftraaa 

fag OUteC itfcftWDQ&V « nt { rtonrw**Hr "- a u. 

. " Y<& lo#k^ate^m^)ove : rnu/ebeuU gmtacbed and 
ft st t f thfl early mtmnrjg lttefciifcq H^mrneyehtekbAtime 
lo^yQUrstnitaryrWaHaf.^^^ri bne .rf'nb aid » " • 

I4»*ffQJiorhed; lih^tM^mBuMtif^myhmtn, 
and -perhaps tons made; uneJtoont J usjcesnJnrtuissM than 
neuah but I wmtsaeep wrtet ^amMr% dhpughttmrws— 
I wondes whatia^tutw^f Vliffeiisn^e stJi iki<wreJsBswy 
wdl^tfl edeni ri b*a* mft ^fvfhsl knsehrasjd, or 
if I dfea*i0*<afc*U ;l*avin *»W mkiste dktimmgkt I 
awake euddeH4y»f and sat up tnim^tenl^ns¥hkt noiras- 
4>c tdfictoi «re p\apcd i^tswufcs^SiatienGl sTHetsjinted 
fiflwe wlridallaadeeesHostfy dM6toty*&c*s&*mmmg- 
nfeerit-asrtimt efrarfhmaie/ waernow Mbtvnsnari sssrids 
ey«i md ^we«a^si^a4t^jis^sd»ntitt^ wothUatof 
air who had <yw«/*lw^unhafunnBss-^f my Hfe Ls^e 
fig*?* wlue^Mfenaettem tesonixi weitt ^elbtt^iiew 
haunted me after my sleep Was roses- jrisndiihd isjsusn 
ttoed, tbt Wei «sta»ausiQng: tlssjifmee, add tisa fitting 
f«ne>w*w<eie.ee&iejmeHclsfiigHt a^Asssiay sut s si tsSBBw 
«iejtedlsSoivsdjMi'|hS/da«Unr, lur v'v/ols s/fe e£ ss£? 
The next*ftesirigr J wmmutoMrikfM iesiaeaglad 

fdt I ^aaasbasnbdpof^bermoJr^ ^eitetiri^WfeJhsent 
mel ~*I aetteti^ nctentbetejsniaq'Mry l isj uljif i s a*( sfcrt- 
ing-ilfe )u^iwe^«neW'/t!U»iling asm d ss Jjixy yi t i 
vista I passed, &nis^nimte(spds^^BBns%oeBrtB# fflile 
^wiBCl^haw^trnsdd snek tfaw en js y b efare c ibWked 
4«wh tlie natusaJnallc^ irf lii)e«;Tthmnfcia%ifasms^naewmj 
el thrtopitfhd/the3s«*hes3 e^^Te^fceAnVesjdalfas Han 
Ugfet fating alowlyaWhy sn*dh»rjsaoni!*ej*nd.snMflt 
aieediand Jretdfa* 7-etffl wdwsiiai1frfe» dliris geili ft iBii 
the ferthei5.daiiaatesiike at tpiraVfandtobdedsslo^rr am 
ihatsoksab aisle, i sttoflisttft eBflmsii- p e sa iisaii, ImU 
i jtddroemsijy tsynes^wet^rtffihBfahitB 1 1 jsf s\ rioi-) n 

As it' approached, I wondered how it was thsstany 
©yes had not «*eo^s^^^^hiibe/«sHtutBusiAich 
my heart felt ihy>iwdiBCt ;hhesrrlJhorti|rnra> sHeaVkl^asje 
.impressed ttaatf «e%htltiandriUmr^ l*sdsnfiliilWes«srt 
things JUped/.injD issAort^iisBlS biwe efc e ^ sdnnm hsli«tad 
deepened, and (j>hsekaneeVMloahotn>sd^ ( gisi s twin p 
mntaking^lha^tnsnseles'fo^MtA^liis^ 
ihfttrgrao*uil' fl«ri<y>«nd*le«g^k<fr»fb*^ eUsr/itep 
bseu^ilk herHtsr tse*, IwasW]«eis^eA^o«**e^eo3hssntio 
cps/vmt IwEDvDantohin 4s^iwa«issnroA4edsUm*ssB^ 
Waefcb!0fA,iAefa^elrtshidtle*cesJrf& 
so subtly. aod'ishAdow-fcfck*^ 
palhi tk&hwx$Kt*to]miW9&hm<tok*w*meMMtm> 
get* ftow4hfl fdenAH (tw< ::jc.^ i<>\ "^.f^qooTh b**ri i**r 

She thww^ach.her hbsdv ahd:il tw«s ntatMeslskwIhe 
j$ara«t0*rui Isarj'^ppeejBiicsi oHerveJ**?. 
and sunken, her cheeks emaciated and sallo#>i 



* ' 



impeesaeul jbdeJiMyf/sei eveiyo Un earn ant ibfinrrsfaes. 
Peroepe ^nvwsmvm^n^aloiM la^rsMr^tiA^MdkiswBd 
kMr 6nie»«^ 1 i/ertj|.ts;us4sad.hy^thw§nrf^ 

and misery. "' Ihwiial noHT .■'!»: n* 

- ^<'I'dd) itCsttr/nftaisjsjBnHi hooja *&% pa bra; ,^<xja «r . 
V Y^ufind n^tabttbfee/ty wtu-A •t/i^ri «di*i^' 

i.KOh, ^es< n ?^i ri*'w ^'srf hoi (msTi I Ims >mm d»»- 

> \ t^QilsoVirjmsb ^tha I hiasin^L^mesSBlir *hi§h Ae 
sytske ^these W mse ! ..i Mem? u »rnw r Js imttui ^>i 

•• Yesj bsow > ? ishe^s tnii mesvW' yo^suwrsftaTSshtn^a 
married te Qe^nlEdsniMdetatoi! ^s^ot-thsrt^njshwwa ! 
In thew mf^g*i*^mMt*toD*Mkb<b*lit**mU 
oichanattSi sieh arsa^^? CkOTfl^JSjrthinlo jsjbmfA«*B 
imeiwsiWHy i»- n fcbWVIs thstwsssytss^oia>oesis<* 
e^mr-rany »ty>s>fi»vaeVae^Bah cmiwf) a ie > »»<sayyJssaT 
pligbtfdlteidr^V^ *. " ; •»! .;»s trims .brra Ji&id vrn * 

alftrm,my t*«trolattonaaiotgaaa^ieeo hte^ Jas* 

heU^ek.evetoiftftl. n ^t^^^^nn^o»ftt^iibtimm 
youai^di|ieoy«ed%^#i^pea*niattU4»»s^aii^ Base 
on y huf way^ -atld^ntfi^iole^le/lpses^s^fTtni ne mo ui 
parts, ere- diflefcat fer Ukfsaturfd, Wiaysj«e«, , ln>m.- 

- <<'NQt:*K>fcr spartfianyetr ssar?^amsgimir. t sabss». 
Lady Mtirjtqr 8tk. Jusi.^rCeqaV £afloJsinMersse», 

«f Yeuoase 4nodHrt^tm^-MimoDsrt»n>Hi Imsied-in 
aatteme terror. »r.^»adrtwais? s^sh|F!eea9,«tid ^isar 

darkeyeeflsehedCihrt, ^♦/?T>,, . 9 ft l»«wbn^ •'. 

site saidi-tn-a graven lew^yokje^^thattckissnl^ in 
heeI*hAn^s»firtyf ai^I)as^srs^s»3<#>ritoii<yoti«e^ 

u Then you, wilt restore him(^4thersiyol»>«iltthearsny 
bWssioge hea|>ed -ori.^yfMt^hssidr-^f^. v4 had -thtown 
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myself on my knees before her, for I doubted not the 
truth of her asseveration : her tones and gestures bore 
the stamp of veracity. "Oh, wherefore have you 
played this cruel part, Mrs. Danton 1 Why did you 
affirm his death, and hasten my poor lather's end 1" 
I scarcely knew what I said or did, the rush of mingled 
feelings was so tumultuous, banishing reason mo- 
mentarily ; but Mrs. Danton quiekty recalled my scat- 
tered intellects by sternly rejoining—" Heed not the 
past, Lady Marjory St: Jcurt^-with the present you 
have enough to do. < The Bar! of. Mertoun hvcs, I tell 
you. I transferred him to my brother's vessel, which 
hovered a few miles from the coast. Safe in the 
mountains of the Honda the boy is concealed ; but he 
•hall be restored uninjured within a month from this 
day if you are willing to abide by the condition I pro- 
nose. If not"— her countenance grew,*oh* so dark and 
dreadful — "Ms fete rest on your head-+-you will never 
see or hear of him more.'* 

" Name the eondition ; it must be hard indeed if I 
refuse compliance," I uttered steadily, meeting her 
gaze as she slowly and deliberately said, " You must 
swear, as I shall dictate, never to become the wife of 
Basil Edmondstene; and, moreover, never to reveal to 
mortal aught of what has now passed between us !" 

My heart sank despairingly, but a glimpse of hope 
•If the child reaHy lives," I cried, 



•rted 



the hand of justice shall recover him." 

With a **«Y*«Mig laugh, Mrs. Danton exclaimed, 
" Recovered from our mountain fortresses ! You know 
not what you amy, Marjory St. Just. My kin are bold, 
daring men, amenable to no laws, and a word from 
them seals the boy's doom. They demand a ransom ; 
but the ransom is mine ; it is that which J have named. 
And were you to offer me all the gold in the universe 
in exchange, I would fling it from me as worthless 
dross'" 

Alas ! I wished to gain time, for she was becoming 
impatient ; and I murmured, " How can I believe that 
you would abide by your part of the covenant were I 
to bind myself as you desire 1 And oh, Mrs. Danton, 
wherefore do you exact so hard a compact 1" 

My heart whispered too well the wherefore. 

With a glance of scorn she replied, " First, unless 
my part of the condition be fulfilled within a month 
from this day, yours will he null and void — your oath 
will be cancelled. Believe me when the child Cecil 
stands before you in health and safety, and not till 
then. As to your other question" — her voice faltered, 
her head drooped! — " let your own heart answer it." 

I was silent and undecided. She continued more 
vehemently, " My time is short ; decide, and we part 
forever!" 

Appeals, supplications were unavailing ; she folded 
her arms, drew her cloak around her, and stepping 
slowly backward, coolly said, "I give you five minutes 
more, Lady Marjory, to decide your own fete and the 
child's. Then farewell !* 

She withdrew into the Mack shade of the trees as 
she spoke, and as she stood there mute and motionless, 
I felt that her eyes in their snake-like beauty were fixed 
upon mine, and I trembled half with terror, half with 
indignation. Was it reasonable to suppose that even 
a desperate woman would commit so horrible a deed as 
she hinted at, when it could no longer answer the 
slightest purpose 1 Miffht not her kinsmen be wrought 
upon by motives to which passion made her deaf 1 
Would it be difficult to move even the government to 
interfere in circumstances involving the life of a 
grandee of the empire 1 Was I called upon, when 
such matter for hope existed, to give up the betrothed 
of my heart, and, setting aside my own feelings, to 
inflict upon him a blow so terrible 1 Such were the 
first reflections that chased each other across my brain ; 
by and by they were effaced by a different and better 
train. My father— my dear father — seemed to stand 
before me in that cathedral gloom, fixing surprised and 
sorrowful eyes upon his child. It was he who had 
been murdered-— not the youthful earl. He died of a 
wound inflicted on his character, and had descended 
broken-hearted into a dishonored grave. To accom- 
plish what the sacrifice demanded of me was to pur- 
chase, he would have given every drop of blood in his 
body ; end was I, the daughter of that noble spirit, to 
stand thus coolly calculating chances 1 Was it even a 
real sacrifice that was sought to be extorted? It 
would be impossible for me to enjoy a moment's hap- 
piness situated as I should be ; and it was a fallacy, 
therefore, to say that I abandoned any by complying 
with Mrs. Denton's terms. Some unhappiness was to 



be my lot in life, it would be more easily endured with 
peace of mind ; and better even for Basil to suffer 
a thousand disappointments than marry a woman 
whose days would be passed in unavailing, remorse. 
With these reflections there came that sense of guilt 
to which I have already alluded — the consciousness 
that I did not deserve the bliss to which I clung ; and 
so fortified, ere the allotted five minutes had elapsed 
my decision was formed, and I bound myself by a 
solemn vow never to divulge what had passed, and: to 
adhere to the other condition of the cruel ransom. Oh 
the wild, exulting laugh that rang through the dark 
pine wood as, in promising to keep the compact, I 
added, by way, I suppose, of retaining some gleam of 
hope, "Unless absolved by herself!" 

Basil Edmondstone and I were parted for ever in this 
world. 

" Farewell, Lady Marjory !" she said ; " you will 
receive due notice of the day when your presence is 
required at that point of the coast so fetal in your his- 
tory ; on that strand where the music of the sad sea- 
waves shalf chant the dirge of love !" Passionately 
she clasped her hands, as she added, " Oh, fool ! is 
this your love T Me, who would have lost my soul for 
him, he slighted and rejected ; while you — tame, cold, 
passionless idiot — he loves ; you, who give him up, for 
what 1 — for a child's worthless life ! Basil Edmond- 
stone loves you, Marjory St. Just, and Inez Danton is 
revenged ! Farewell ! Yet one word more" — she lin- 
gered and spoke more softly, " When he demands an 
explanation of the mystery surrounding you — when 
your heart yearns tenderly towards him, yet you re- 
ject his approaches — then, then remember Inez Danton, 
and in your own suffering picture hers ! — But no ; you 
cannot ! Tell him that you have purchased peace of 
mind, and that his love is nothing in comparison with 
that'" 

My wrung spirit struggled to be free, and I was won- 
derfully sustained, replying with a calmness which 
astonished myself, "You are right, Mrs. Danton ; not 
even Basil Edmondstone's love may be placed in com- 
petition with that * peace which passeth all understand- 
ing' — a conscience lightened of a heavy burden — the 
* sunshine within' I was told of when a girl, but which 
as yet has shed but little illumination on my unhappy 
life." 

The memory of happy childhood's hours arose vividly 
before my excited imagination as I uttered the well- 
remembered words, and I was transported back to other 
days. I heard a voice retreating in the distance ex- 
claim — M Adieu, Lady Marjory ; • Countess May' no 
longer !" The rocks and woods re-echoed the sound — 
" Countess May no longer !" and I stood alone with 
the quiet stars looking down upon me. Was it an il- 
lusion of the senses, or had all this really happened t 
Was a load of care removed from off my heart, even 
while I was separated by an impassable barrier from 
him I loved 1 Yes, it was reality ; for though bewil- 
dered and agitated, genial tears flowed forth, with 
supplications and thanksgiving to Him who had re- 
moved from me a great affliction. I supplicated for 
strength to bear my approaching trial — above all, pray- 
ing earnestly for the fulfilment of Mrs. Danton's pro- 
mise. Tet I loved Basil Edmondstone as few in this 
world have ever loved ; but he himself had warned me 
not to trust in my own strength, but to pray for strength 
from above— -and who ever offered up such petitions 
in vain? 

It were too tedious to dwell on subsequent hours and 
days of suspense and weariness ; of Basil's wounded 
heart when I postponed our marriage indefinitely, giv- 
ing no reason, but entreating him not to judge me 
harshly, but to wait for coming events. He saw my 
restless anxiety, and he tenderly entreated me to con- 
fide my sorrows to him; then, then, Inez Danton, you 
were revenged indeed, as I silently turned away, though 
my full heart yearned to pour itself out at his feet. 
"Remember your oath" seemed traced on the blue 
skies, and on the summer flowers ; the birds of the 
an* re-echoing and prolonging the admonition with a 
dismal wail 

The allotted month had nearly expired— but two 
days more remained — and my rebellious heart was so 
treacherous, that lurking hope actually found its way 
there, for truly the " spirit is willing, though the flesh 
is weak." Hapless Marjory ! Human love was strong, 
and conscience slumbered; but, praised be God, events 
are not in our own hands, and I received the promised 
missive, appointing the next day for the ratification of 
Mrs. Danton's part of the contract. I set off to keep 



the fateful tryst alone, unknown to Basil Edmondstone, 
as I had stipulated. I stood on the beach, the waves 
curling and foaming at my feet, watching the approach 
of a small skiff which had put off from a foreign-looking 
bark in the offing. There were two persons in it, one 
of them a child. My heart throbbed to agony, the 
booming; waters hymning a funeral dirge over buried 
love, as 1 clasped the restored boy wildly to my breast. 
I held him at arm's length ; I contemplated his bloom- 
ing beauty ; the " sunshine within" chased the dark 
shadows away, and the funeral dirge was changed to 
angel-songs of joy ! 

vni. 

It is easy to look back upon fifteen years, to recall 
the prominent features which stand distinctly forward, 
and to sum up those thousand trivial occurrences 
which, for pleasure or pain, constitute the aggregate 
of daily life. But were we to retrace our feelings step 
by step, to record minutely the joys or sorrows which 
have changed or warped our hearts, the task would be 
a difficult, nay, hopeless one. I might describe the 
delighted amazement of Mrs. Edmondstone and Basil 
on my return to Edenside with the dead restored to life ; 
of the questions unanswered ; of the painful mystery 
shrouding the transaction ; and finally, the terrible 
ending of all, when I told Basil that I never could be 
bis. 

He never doubted my affection, and I was sustained 
by that belief; he trusted and believed me when I 
affirmed it was unchangeable, a fetal barrier interpos- 
ing to prevent our union. His glance rested on the 
child ; mine had done so involuntarily : I had no ex- 
planation to offer, but I earnestly assured him, that 
were such in my power, he would not condemn the 
course I had adopted. He divined somewhat very near 
the truth ; but the exact truth was too wild and start- 
ling for imagination to conjure up distinctly ; nor did 
he consent to the dissolution of our engagement with- 
out making strenuous efforts to fathom the mystery of 
my conduct. The struggles, the tortures I endured 
during that season of probation are indescribable ; for 
Basil, noble and excellent in every respect, was but 
human, and it was a hard case for him ; and when he 
complained in bitterness of spirit, I wept in silence and 
agony. 

There was a strange, deep love springing up between 
the child and my sell. I could not bear bun out of my 
sight ; my eyes literally devoured him ; while he re- 
turned my anxious care with a clinging tenderness and 
docility which made me often wonder how I could ever 
have hated such a fair and promising creature. No 
longer fractious or sickly, the sojourn among his Span- 
ish captors had restored bloom to his rounded cheeks 
and strength to his symmetrical hmbs : no longer pam- 
pered or spoiled, he was a brave, spirited, but obedient 
little fellow. They had truthfully shielded him from 
evil ; and when I fondled his golden locks, and his 
bright blue eyes closed in happy slumbers, I bent over 
the cherub, remembering with a shudder Mrs. Danton's 
dark threat in the pine wood. At these moments I 
forgot even Basil Edmondstone's disappointment. 

Cecil became a ward in Chancery, though I, as next 
of kin, continued his natural guardian or " nursing 
mother,." I pass over the unnecessary and troublesome 
details of the law, the identification of the heir, and 
complication of the affairs, whose settlement afforded 
much pleasant work for honorable brethren of the long 
robe. We continued to dwell at Edenside; but though 
a short ten miles from Barley Wood, Basil Edmond- 
stone and I were as strangers and pilgrims in the 
world. We seldom met ; for, loving each other as we 
did, it was hard to be something more than friends, 
and less than lovers ! Yet Basil, by his superior judg- 
ment and well-timed advice, materially assisted in su- 
perintending the earl's education and pursuits, while 
the sweet boy's love for Basil almost rivalled that 
which he cherished for me. 

Fifteen years ! Yes, there were many tedious weeks 
and months in those years, despite the dearly purchased 
peace of mind. To be so near, yet so far apart! to 
say cold, conventional "how-d'ye-do's" and "good- 
by's," when we were one in heart — the secret between 
us unexplained ! This state of things perhaps made 
the lines of time be more deeply traced on Basil's 
open brow, and the silver threads meander in my brown 
hair sooner than age demanded. 

As to dear, worthy Mrs. Edmondstone, she was puz- 
zled and provoked, and never fully forgave me ; open* 
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ly declaring, however, that "that wretch, Mrs. Danton, 
was at the bottom of it all." She endeavored to make 
Basil's home a cheerful and happy one, and I doubt 
whether he would have been better off during those 
fifteen years had I been his wife ; at least I once told 
him so, when he smiled and said, " 'Tie easy to look 
back when we have attained the summit of our desires ; 
but a steep road always in prospect makes it painful 
for the weary wayfarer to ascend." 

I heard from Mrs. Edmondstone that Basil had de- 
parted for the metropolis on a hasty summons to attend 
the sick-bed of his former pupil, Lord Morley, who was 
dangerously ill, and not expected to live. 

A correspondence and firm friendship had continued 
between Lord Morley and Basil. Old Lady Morley was 
dead, but her son trod in his mother's steps; — his public 
career and private fortune and time being devoted to 
the amelioration of human misery in all its varied forms. 
Lord Morley's recovery was tedious, and Basil, having 
left a competent substitute at Barley Wood to discharge 
his ministerial duties, consented to remain another 
week with his friend, who thankfully deputed him as 
his almoner on many charitable errands. One of these 
was to seek out the abode of some destitute foreign ex- 
iles, victims of revolutionary violence, who had solicited 
aid in their extremity ; officers of rank were among 
them, with their wives and children, perishing of cold 
and hunger in a strange land ; unable to procure em- 
ployment, but willing enough to toil at the meanest 
drudgery, could they have found it. White slender 
hands were outstretched for food ; and fairy feet, once 
scarce pressing the ground for "very delicateness," 
now bare and toil-worn. 

In a close, dingy alley, amid the intricacies of lanes 
near Leicester Square, Basil entered a confined tene- 
ment, ruinous from neglect, and ascending to the gar- 
rets, inquired for Captain T— . A woman pointed 
to a half-open door, at which Basil knocked, when a 
young man presented himself, whom the visitor rightly 
conjectured to be the individual he sought ; for not- 
withstanding poverty, squalor, and untrimmed mous- 
tache and beard of many days* growth, the stamp of 
" gentleman" was still distinguishable, as, gracefully 
bowing, he ushered Basil into the interior of the miser- 
able apartment. 

A dirty little child was crawling about on the floor, 
while from a bed in one corner, whose curtains were 
closed, the faint cry of an infant proceeded. They con- 
versed in French, and the exile informed Basil that his 
wife was just confined of her second babe, (they had 
onto been married three years,) and that, owing to pri- 
vation, her situation was so critical as to admit of no 
hope of her rallying from the fever which had attacked 
and nearly consumed its victim. 

The gentleman appeared a mild, amiable person, and 
he assured Basil Edmondstone that his wife's ravings 
were frightful in the extreme : he feared that she had 
some frightful secret pressing on her mind, and dis- 
turbing her last hours ; and adding that she had been 
high-spirited and unbending when in wealth, Basil did 
not draw an inference favorable to the poor man's 
wedded felicity. 

However, in Lord Morley's name, Basil requested 
that nothing might be left undone for the sufferer's im- 
mediate relief, so far as human aid could go. He was 
still speaking, when a shriek issuing from the bed, 
Caused him to look round, and he saw the curtain with- 
drawn violently by the sick woman, who was leaning 
forward with eyes that shone like stars from out the 
deathly pallor of her face. She screamed rather than 
spoke— 

" Whose voice is that ! 'Tis his !— tis his ! Basil 
Edmondstone, come near, or you will be too late ! I 
am dying— come near, or you will be too late !" 

Basil approached, for even then, in that awful hour, 
changed, dying, he recognised Inez Danton. Her 
cheeks were hollow, and the rounded lines of youth 
were gone ; but the hectic of fever lent an unearthly 
glow to the countenance, and the large wild eyes flung 
over the whole a perfect blaze of beauty. The shock 
of his sudden appearance seemed to have been too 
much for her feeble reason ; incoherent exclamations 
succeeded the wanderings of delirium ; but again she 
was calm, and more faintly ejaculated — " Come near, 
or it will be too late !" Basil bent over the bed. 

" Has she kept her covenant with me 1 Are you 
married 1" she continued. 

"I know not what covenant you mean/' replied 
Basil mildly ; "and I am not married." 



** Is Lady Marjory St. Just married 1" 

" No ; she also remains single," answered Basil. 

« Do you still love each other V* said the dying wo- 
man, placing her thin hand on Basil's arm, and fixing 
her wild eyes on his. 

" We do," was the slow but distinct reply. 

Her eyes slowly fell, a spasm convulsed ner face, and 
a strange expression struggled with the calming power 
of death. But these were only momentary. She raised 
her eyes once more ; and while her features softened 
almost into a smile, she said — 

"Then listen ; tell her that she is absolved from her 
oath ; that I release her ; that she is free to confess all ! 
Tell her that Inez Danton died a penitent; for oh, 
Basil, darkness is closing around me, and on the death- 
bed revenge and jealousy are obliterated and forgot- 
ten : mercy and forgiveness are all we care for!" 

She never spoke coherently again ; and ere morning 
light dawned, the once gay and beautiful Inez Danton 
was no more— the dead babe sleeping on its mother's 
bosom. 

She had run a race of profligacy in her native land, 
until at length a young, handsome, and prosperous 
man, fascinated and blinded by her allurements, made 
her his wife. Political reverses were at hand, and, 
with many others, they were compelled to fly, seeking 
an asylum in the country which has always proved a 
haven of refuge for the exile. 

"Absolved from her oath— free to confess all!" 
These words rang in Basil Edmondstone'* ears, chim- 
ing vague promises of hope and joy. An overruling 
Providence was manifested in leading his steps to that 
death-chamber : never did he deem it chance nor did I. 

He came to Edenaide ; he conveyed to me Inez Dan- 
ton s parting message. Ah, need I add how fully and 
freely I tendered my confession, or how, gratefully he 
received it 1 

When I soon afterwards demurely hinted to Basil 
that I was too old to think of marrying now, (fifteen 
years had passed away since I had first promised to be 
his bride,) pointing out to his observation my silver 
threads, he paid so many flattering and gallant compli- 
ments about 

" The line of timeless snow," 

that in self-defence I was obliged! to return them in 
kind. And in truth mine were not undeserved; for 
Basil was one of those men whose appearance is im- 
proved by years — their figures acquiring only dignity, 
and their features only precision from age. About 
myself I ought to say leas; and yet I will candidly 
admit that I grew a good deal younger after marriage ; 
that the fifteen years of weariness and mystery 
appeared to have been gradually blotted from my life ; 
and that therefore my union with Basil can only be 
reasonably counted from the time, I promised to be his. 
When we did at last grow old, we grew old together, 
and had therefore no invidious comparisons to draw. 
Even the young Earl of Mertoun is now in the prime 
of life, with a charming countess by his side, and 
children growing up at their knees. He is beloved in 
private life, and felt, in the influence of virtue and 
intelligence, in the councils of his country. This doubt- 
less carries forward tho view through a good many 
years, and the reader will consider that Lady Marjory 
Edmondstone, nee St. Just, is by this time a somewhat 
elderly dame, and her husband verging towards patri- 
archal honors. It may be so. All f know is, that 
although our snowy heads show traces of many a win- 
ter frost, our loving hearts retain the ** sunshine with- 
in," which warms and cheers when the departing light 
of day is fast waning in the west. 



BisxTHovBNf the composer, had two imperious 
habits, by which he was constantly swayed — that of 
moving his lodgings, and that of walking. Scarcely 
was he installed in an apartment ere he would dis- 
cover some fault in it, and commence looking out for 
another. Every day after dinner, despite ram, wind, 
hail, or snow, he would issue forth on foot, and take a 
long and fatiguing walk. 

Sartines, the Lieutenant-Oeneral of Police under. 
Louis XV., had a strange mania for wigs : his immense 
collection, amounting to upwards of eighty specimens, 
all well curled, powdered, and pomatumed, were care- 
fully arranged in a dazed bookcase in his study, pre- 
cisely as a library of books might be. 



THE HARVEST MOON. 

BY LUCINDA. SJLLIOT. 

Twa.9 s still sad dewy evening— Day's golden light had pest, 
Save one faint rosy sunset hue that fingered to the last ; 
A holy hush on. the quiet earth was Calling all around. 
As she waited for the queenly Night to cons forth robed sad 
crown'd ! 

The purple shadows deepened— and the silver dew-drops feu. 
No sound was on the dreamy air, but a distant music swell : 
The chimes from some old church tower, or laughter low and 

sweet, 
As children on their homeward way went by with bounding 

feet. 

And amid that sacred silence, with a luetrou*nomp of light, 

Arose the lovely, sovereign of the tranquil autumn night ; 

And the glorious Harvest Moon came fbrth through the dear 

and cloudless sky, 
Like a form from some bright spirit-land serenely gliding by. 

O, beautiful were the solemn gleams) ibat fsfl in test calm hour 
Oa spire, and arch, and lattice pemWn a radiant gulden 

show*r ; > 

And many a glad remembrance rase in loveliness and light, 
Awoke by the regal splendor of that gorg e ous sattmn night ! 

Sweet whispers thronged around us then of shadowy forest trees, 
OT bending corn-fields rustling in the cool and fragrant breeze ; 
Of sunny fruit in orchard bowers, of fertile fields U»st lie 
In rich and peaceful beauty drest, *neath the ho(y harvest say. 

In the etty-dweller%cere^orh heart glad thoughts arose ones 



Of the high end hattowM lessons taught by childhood's gentle 

lore ; •.'... 

And scenes from far-off vanished years in visions floated back, 
Like memories of some fair dseem land O'er life's dim faded 

track. 

And lowly prayers asce nde d Item many; a bom* ami hasrth, 
In reverent praise to Heaven's gate for the harvests of the earth. 
To Him whose ceaseless care sad love the world wit* plenty 

fills, 
His are the sun-lit sheaves, and flocks, on a taeaaaad pieaoant 
hills. ' 

— ** ' 

THE SUNSET. 
Tax sunset rays are falling 
On lofty spirt and 'dome; 
O'er fcorgeou&palaee wall ,-»•' 
And lowly cottage home. 

Its rosy light is o'er - .*... 

The frozen mountain-snow. 
And like a stiver flood, 

The streamlet gushes now. 

It streams in lordly hall. 

Where prhie and beauty dwell j 
It glads the wilderness, 
- Andltogs»ia4b*ilalL i- j • 

Through printed gothtc nana 

Its rich deep lustre falls, 
And struggles through the bars 

Of! 



It bathes In ocean/ deep, • ' 

With freedom uncoutroird, 

Until the mighty waves 
rtaUOutiffai*jolte*g0l& '" ' 

Tis on the tears of those, 

Who. ere another eve 
Shall shed its sunset round, 

Will home and klndajsd.leaye. , 

• AmMsBfn ass eyes<that<watofc • 

With joy each parting ray, 
The eastern beams to them 
$hall bring a feaud day. , 

Tis, shedding boiy.i|gbt ,„ .; 

O'er dim aM dying eyes. 
Aad calmly smtHng where •- - 

The way-worn pilgrim lies. 

Oh may we, w*hen pur race 
Below shall all be ran, - 

, As i gloriously, depart , 
As that bright setting sun. 



ss***l»w*, 



ECHOES. 

St tl'l the angel stars are shining, J 
Still tmrmpssfes water* newt ' 

But the angel-voice is silent, 
That I heard here' lottp ago. * ' 
Hark! the echoes murator low 
Long ago ! 

Still the 1 wood Is dim and 7 lonely; ' 
Stm ihe plashina Auutsius fdanv. 

But the past and ajft its beauty, 
Whither has it fled away? ~' ' ' 
Hark ! the mournful echoes say 

Tied away! 

Mllthoftrrd oTaie*t-eottplametli 
(Now, indeed, her song ia paiaK 

Visions of my happy hours; 
XtofeeB and call fa* vara! • ■• 
Hark ! the echoes cry again 

All in vain! 

Cease, oky ©chocs, mournful Seaoea ! 
Once I loved your voices well,; 

Now my heart ifsiek and' weary; • 
Days of aid, along farewdi; - 
Hark ! the echoes sad and drear 
u Cry farewell, f 
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THE POOR MAN AND SUMMER. 
Thou art beautiful, sweet Summer. 

With thy fields of golden corn, 
The glowing breath, the joyous garb, 

That greets the labor-worn ! 
The woods are rift with melody, 

The song of bird and bee ; 
And now the poorest child of earth, 

Can lift. his. thoughts to thee ! 
.. The sunbeam cheering visitant, 

fiath smiles for weed and flower, 
And gilds- alike the peasant's cot 

And baron's lordly tower. 
Not so the world, which passes by 

The (rail and humble shed, 
To bask alone where fortune proud 

Her eostly treasures spread. 
Ah«— poterty with all its ill* 

Hath Nature for a friend, 
. i Ttottgti snidest through her fertile paths 

The humble step may wand. 
The withcr'd frame, and drooping heart, 
,• He* setVnin&efearms can owns 
.▲ad nestle there whan ovary hope 

Of human aid is flown ! 
Sweet Summer, in thy loveliness, 

Thou art a type to those 
Who loot to other worlds than this 

For comfort and repose. 
. The poor man srem tola solitude, 

In every gleam can trace 
The advent of his brightest dreams 

—A home and shelt'ring place ! 

William Joust. 

i '■ ■ ♦ 

SONNET. 

' Irfvu hath two extts*-by the Hfll and Tale 
Of years. The valley o'er which mists brood pale 

' Receives the race of men. But the high HIQ 
Our saints aseend. as nighest God, what time 

They quit tfs for too skies. lit its calm cHme, 
Where day sets not, and. holy winds are still, 
The world's fhr clamor niingle th low hut clear 
With eehoes from on high. O !' Father dear, 
Upon whosetoow, even now, i aae sue snow 
That never meUa, be thine to choose the Height ; 
But, having rctch'd the goal of all thy sighs, 
Forbear to leave as, though the Heavens be bright. 
Stand, Father, on the top with heavenward eves, 
And keep the watch of love for them who toil below. 



PICTTJBES WITHOUT FBAMES. 

No. r 

Contributed to the New York Journal. 
£***** Author */ « Cay Mae/." 



" Yet there are those who eultivmto chimney-corners, and 
chuckle that a rottrag stone gathera no moee. who fillip their 
fingers at Memnon and the aouraes of tan White Nile, who order 
warm slippers, and declare that travelling is a fbol'sparadlee." 

Tu Howadji. 

\ MAN can as well weave a web of sunshine for 
-£*- himself at home, as anywhere. But, like the 
spider, he must curry hia loom in his own heart. 

There is that rosy tint yet hanging over the roofs ; 
there are those streaks of sunshine still streaming 
through the windows across the floor ; there are those 
same smokes, red, and white, and blue, still sailing up 
from the chimney to the sky :— - and what are the me- 
mories intertwisted With them all, but threads of light, 
azure and golden, to be kept swiftly flying on the 
shuttles of thought through the life-warp !" 

What are all the glorious sunrises, or all the gor- 
geous sunsets, but living pictures now, off of which to 
feed the heart with a perpetual least of sweets, where 
there can never be a surfeit ! 

What are the white- moenUght glimpses of the olden 
evenings, evenings in the summer-time especially, but 
soft and tender murmurs in the sensitive ear of 
memory, filling its ohambers with lulling melodies, 
like the music of flutes 1 

What the hot summer noons, — what the yellow days 
of autumn,— the freaVand dewy mornings of Spring, 
the haiy, mellow days of the Indian summer 1 What 
the strolls down grassy lanes, where the green and 
gray mosses make fantastic- patch-work on the old 
stone walls, — the loitering* by the little pools, that 
swell and burst their green rims, — the walks in the 
aisles and cloisters of the reverend woods, — the pluck- 



ing of yellow buttercups, and holding them to a sister's 
plump chin, — the tramping for fish, and the trapping 
for game 1 — what are all these, O rolling-stone of a 
traveller, simple and homely though they every one be, 
but memories as pleasant as if they were tinted with 
eastern suns, and were hanging over mosques and 
minarets, and the misty mountains of the moon 1 

There is much good in travel, for it shapes and 
colors the life. It is sweet to pack the eye with 
charming pictures of cities that burn on the plains in 
the yellow flames of sunset ; — and pictures of rivers, 
spotted with the snowy wings of commerce, shooting 
their arrowy lengths through embattled rocks and 
boulders, or dragging them like glittering trails around 
the base of shaggy mountains, nailed to their tops, or 
across plains where the sunshine seems eternally 
laughing; and pictures of people, quaintly dressed, 
and jabbering in a hundred tongues ; and of skies of 
sapphire, and orange, and purple, and violet, and gold, 
and of all these colors blent wonderfully in one. The 
very dullest stay-at-home knows the whole of this, for 
he certainly may know what he feci*. 

But yet are there no sunsets, and no sun- 
rises about the brown old homestead, where oaks and 
elms wave instead of plumed palms, — which Imagina- 
tion, fed full with tender memories, can color as glori- 
ously as the morning skies of Mont Blanc, or as 
bewilderingly as the evening skies of Naples and the 
Orient! 

Are there no water-mirrors in the woods, framed 
rudely in with arbuscles, and tricked out daintily with 
pale water-plants, — or brooks, creeping slily out from 
the hazlewood jungles, and romping off down the 
meadows,— or glassy little river-basins, asleep in the 
deep solitudes, — every one brimming with as beauti- 
ful pictures as the Arno 1 

Do breezes draw from the Adriatic, or the Helles- 
pont, or even from the White Nile, any softer to the 
bared temples than the airs that drift up through the 
southern home valley, or over from the daisy-decked 
meadows, or down from the green pastures on the 
hillside that abuts on the river 1 

Is there music floating in the world, softer and 
sweeter than the music in the weird old elms, that 
shake out the sunshine from their boughs?— or in the 
glistening sycamores 1 — or in tho fir-tree branches, 
when the red fingers of day first begin to stretch up 
over the sky, and to reach far forward into the 
valleys 1 

Do you find eyes, rolling-stone traveller, brighter 
than those at home, that look straight into your heart t 
—or smiles, any more melting than those that circle 
your home-thoughts all the day long f— or voices, 
sweeter than those loved voices at the homestead, that 
chain you with a greater than the spell of Circe 1 

Are there no golden memories, hanging, like the 
hase of Paradise, over the dark roofs that have shel- 
tered you so long, though arch, and cornice, and mold- 
ing, and friese, were all wanting? — no dim and 
dreamy associations, clustering like fruit in the very 
tree-tops, more alluring than the glittering apples of 
the Hesperides? — no charming strips of sunshine, 
lying along the hedge-rows, and the mossy walls, and 
about the nooks and corners of the sheds, and barns, 
and corn-cribs? 

Ah, — the shifting world-travel is much ; 

arching the mind's heaven with so many ahredded 
tints, and stolen colors ; flinging an almost supernal 
glow over the heated imagination ; and distilling such 
liquid music from the tongue trained to its flowing 
descriptions: — but more than all this is the tender 
tutoring of the heart, by hearth and home" ! 



You shall dream in the empty old chambers again, 
—dreams such as the waving of no silken and purple 
curtains at the windows could make any the more 
entrancing. You shall sit down once more in the low 
old door-ways, screened with the vines that ruffle the 
casements and lintel, and taste the dear, delightful 
joys of quietude and home. You shall bask in the 
bright sunshine of spring ; or wander across the mea- 
dows of grass, and furze, and flowers ; or let your 
fancies dally with the dancing brooks: — and at all 
these times, and in all these places, will come steadily 
over you the delicious feelings of a heart warmed with 
moro than the glow of Eastern skies, or the flaming of 
Egyptian suns. 

The individual lives nowhere but in his own heart. 
All other than heart-life is to the true-life, what plat- 
ing is to gold. If the channels are choked, or the 
sluices are closed, — the life withers and, finally, dies. 

By the side of the chambers of the heart, those of 
the intellect are but so many lumber-rooms. You may 
store much learning in them ; but of itself that is cold. 
It must needs be heated with the contagious warmth 
of the feelings. It is formless, lifeless all, unless the 
heart-flowers may play through its chinks, and sport 
out freely through the crevices. 

Heaven help the man all head ! — he needs 

a healthy heart more than all ! 

And it is only he who goes through the crowded 
world-ways with these early feelings fresh and dewy 
upon him, that Jives out here his true destiny. De- 
formity presses every wh e r e upon us, though the 
superficial sight cannot see it. Tendrils are wrenched 
ruthlessly from the support after which they reach, 
and the passers notice nothing of ignorance, or cruelty 
there. Still the germ of the true life continues to 
live, though buried under rubbjsh that seems immov- 
able. Somehow the flame keeps burning. — Will 
heaven ever suffer the fogs of the world to put it 
out? 

To go back from the hot and dusty courts of Avarice 
to the great temple of Nature, is only to inflate the 
lungs with a new atmosphere. It is the dropping of 
the scales from the eyes. It is to behold broadly ; in 
clear sunlight; with lengthening vistas stretching 
before the sight. Finely the poet says : — 



44 Mind hath Its earth 



And Heaven. Toe many petty common thoughts 
On which we daily tread, as it were, make one, 
And above which few hearts look ; the other is 

That high and welkin-like inanity 

The brighter, upper half of the mind's world. 

Thick with great sun-like and constellate thoughts ;" 

The home Life, placid and undisturbed, — to 

what heart is it not sweeter than the honey of Hybla 
to the lips, and dearer than the coral wealth scattered 
on Indian strands 1 And if it be but canopied with 
rustic skies,— fathomless and blue, — and hung about 
with an atmosphere transparent with simple and 
earnest love, — and fanned by the brushing of boughs 
far more stately than waving palms, — what can bo 
put against it of earth that shall be able to overshadow 
its brightness t 

Into one nook, when the sails are tattered, and the 
chart is gone, a man's bark may drift with safety. 
The storms may all be rode out in quiet there. The 
waves of the world are broken before they reach that 
haven, and lay their cheeks softly on its spotless 
sands. Their roar is spent before it finds its way into 
that harbor, and sounds only like the murmur of the 
sea in the chambers of red-lipped shells. 
" And that nook is boms !** 

Look in at the old Home-windows often ; and so 
shall you keep the pictures at the hearth and on the 
walls always alive in your memory. 
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A WILD-HOG HTTHT IN 

BY MAYNE EBTD. 
Author tf«Tke K&« Ranger*? " th* Scalp BmUn." «te., ttc. 

BY the Texans, what we call the wild hog is called 
the Peccary (dicotylet). Of this animal there are 
two distinct species known. The " collared peccary" 
(dicotyles torquahu), and the ••white-tipped" {dicotyles 
labiatus). In form and habits they are very similar to 
each other. In size and color they differ. The ** white- 
lipped" is the larger. Its color is dark brown, nearly 
black, while that of the collared peccary is a uniform 
iron-grey, with the exception of the band or collar upon 
its shoulders. The distinctive markings are, cm the 
former species,, a greyish-white patch along the jaws, 
and on the other a yellowish-white belt embracing its 
neck and shoulders, as a collar does a horse. These 
markings have given to each its specific name. They 
are further distinguished by the forehead of the white- 
lipped peccary being more hollow or concave than that 
of its congener. In most other respects these creatures 
are alike. Both feed upon roots, fruits, frogB, toadB, 
lizards, and snakes. Both make their lair in hollow 
logs, or caves among the rocks, and both are grega- 
rious in their habits. In this last habit, however, there 
is some difference. The white-lipped species associate 
in troops to the number of hundreds, and even as many 
as a thousand have been seen together ; whereas the 
others do not live in such large droves, but are oftener 
met with in pairs. Yet this difference of habit may 
arise from the fact that in the places where both have 
been observed, the latter have not been so plenty as 
the white-lipped species. I myself have seen nearly a 
hundred of the collared peccary in one «* gang," and no 
doubt had there been more of them in the neighborhood, 
the flock would have been still larger. 

The peccary is easily distinguished from the other 
forest animals by his rounded, nog-like form and long 
sharp snout. Although pig-shaped, he is extremely 
active and light in his movements. The absence of a 
tail — for that member is represented only by a very small 
protuberance or "knob" — imparts a character of light- 
ness to his body. His jaws are those of the hog, and a 
single pair of tusks, protruding near the angles of die 
mouth, lends to him a fierce and dangerous aspect. 
These are more certain to be seen in the old males or 
•• boars." The ears are short and almost buried in the 
long, harsh hair or bristles that cover the whole body, 
but are much longer on the back. These,~when erected 
or thrown forward — as is the case when the peccary is 
incensed — have the appearance of a stiff mane rising 
all along the neck, shoulders, and back. At such 
times, indeed, the rigid bristling coat covering the whole 
body, gives somewhat of a porcupine appearance to the 
animal. 

The peccary, as already stated, is gregarious. They 
wander in droves of twenty, or sometimes more. This, 
however, is only in the winter. In the season of love, 
and during the period of gestation, they are met with 
only in pairs — a male and female. They are very true 
to each other, and keep close together. The female 
produces two young at a litter. These are of a reddish- 
brown color, and at first not larger than young puppies ; 
but they are soon able to follow the mother through the 
woods ; and then the " family party" usually consists of 
four. Later in the season, several of these families 
unite, and keep together, partly perhaps from having 
met by accident, and partly for mutual protection ; for 
whenever one of their number is attacked, all the drove 
take part against the assailant, whether he be a hunter, 
cougar, or lynx. As they use both their teeth, tusks, 
and sharp fore-hoofs with rapidity and effect, they be- 
come a formidable and dangerous enemy. The cougar 
is often killed and torn to pieces by a drove of peccaries, 
that he has been imprudent enough to attack. Indeed, 
this fierce creature will not often meddle with the pec- 
caries when he sees them in large numbers. He attacks 
only single ones ; but their " grunting," which can be 
heard to the distance of nearly a mile, summons the 
rest, and he is surrounded before he is aware of it, and 
seized by as many as can get around him. 

The Texan hunter, if afoot, will not dare to disturb a 
drove of peccaries. Even when mounted, unless the 
woods be open, he will pass them by without rousing 
their resentment. But. for all this, the animal is hunted 
by the settlers, and hundreds are killed annually. Its 
ravages committed upon the corn fields make them many 
enemies, who go after them with a desire for wholesale 
slaughter. Hounds are employed to track the peccary 



and bring it to bay, when the hunters ride up and finish 
the chase by their unerring rifles. A flock of peccaries, 
when pursued, will sometimes take shelter in a cave or 
cleft of the rocks, one of their number standing ready at 
the mouth. When this one is shot by the hunter, ano- 
ther will immediately rush out and take its place. TWs 
too being destroyed, will be replaced by a third," and* so 
on. until the whole drove have fallen.' 'Should the 
hounds attack the peccary while hy themselves,' and 
without the aid and encouragement of the hunter, they 
are sure to be "routed,* and some of taerr 1 number de- 
stroyed. Indeed, this little creature, of net jnore than 
two feet in length, is a match for the stoutest hull-dog ! 
I have myself seen a peccary (a caged one, too^thht nad 
killed no less than six dogs of. bujl' and maetiffWed, 
all of them considered fighting dogs of first-rate repu- 
tation. 

My first introduction to the peccary was'bf such 1 : a 
remarkable character, that I am not likely toibrgctthe 
event. It gave me, among the frontier feettlers of 
Texas, the reputation of a " mighty, hunter," though 
how far I deserved that name the reader may judge for 
himself. 

I was for some weeks the guest of a farmer or •« plan- 
ter," who lived upon the Trinity Bottom. We had been 
out in the " timber** several tunes, and had kiried* both 
bear, deer, and turkeys, but had not yet had the luck to 
foil In with the peccary, although we never went abroad 
without seeing their tracks or some other indications of 
what my friend termed ** peccary sign." The truth is 
that these animals possess the sense of smell in the 
keenest degree ; and they are usually hidden long be* 
fore the hunter can see them or come near them. As 
we had gone without dogs, of course we were not' likely 
to discover which of the nine hundred and ninety-nine 
hollow logs passed in the day, was the precise one in 
which the peccaries had taken shelter. I'had grown 
very curious about these creatures. Bear 1 , 1 haa often 
hunted— deer, I had driven; and turkey I had both 
trapped and shot. But I. had never yet killed a peer 
cary; in fact, had never seen one. I was therefore 
very desirous of adding the tusk Of one of these Wild 
boars to my trophies of the Chase. 

My desire was gratified as soon as I expected and 
to an extent I had never dreamt of* for in one morn- 
ing, before tasting my breakfast — I caused no less than 
nineteen of these animals to utter their last squeak ! , 
But I shall give the details of this M feat** as tnfey hap-' 
pened. 

It was in the autumn season— the most beautiful 
season of the forest — when the frondage obtains Its 
tints bf gold; orange, and purple. I was abed in the 
house of my friend, but was awakened out of mjr sleep 
by the •• gobbling" of wild turkeys that sounded close 
to the house. Although there was not a window in 
my room, the yellow beams streaming in through, the 
chinks of the low wall — told me that 'it was 'after «« sun- 
up," as they phrase it in Texas. I arose, drew (m. pry 
garments and: hunting habiliments, took iny rifle 1 , ahd" 
stole out. I said nothing to any one, as there was no 
one — neither " nigger" nor white man — to oe seen 
stirring about the place. I wanted to steal a march 
upon my friend, and show him how smart I was, by 
bagging aftt young " gobbler* for breakfast. 

As soon as I had got,aroiind the house, I saw the 
turkeys — a large " gang" of them. They were out in 
an old corn-field, feeding upon such of the seeds as nad 
been dropped in the corn-gathering. They were too far 
off for my gun to reach them, and I entered among the 
corn-stalks to get near them. I soon perceived that they, 
were feeding towards the woods, and that they were* 
likely to enter them at a certain point. ' Could I only 
reach that point before them, reflected I,' 1 should be 
sure of a fair shot. I had only to go back to the house; 
and keep around the edge of tfte field, where there hap- 
pened to be some "cover." In this way I would he 
sure to •• head" them — that is, could 1 but reach the 
woods in time. 

I lost not a moment in setting out ''and, running 
most of the way, I reached the desired point. , I was 
now about half-a-mile from my friend's house — for (the 
corn-field was a very large one— such as you may only' 
see in the great plantations of the far western world. 
I saw that I had •• headed" the turkeys, with some time 
to snare ; and. choosing a convenient log, I sat 4"°wn to' 
await their coming. I placed myself in such a situation 
that I was completely hidden by the broad green leaves 
of some paw-paw trees that grew over the log. 

I had not been in this position over a minute I should 
think, when a slight rustling among the leaves attracted 



my attention. 'I looked and saw; isstktnjg from under the 
ru^h-ztlte'l^gboi^oftf^ttake: As^et, Iebaldnot 
see' its'&ff, wfefehwa* hidden bytfce grass; bat the 
ibrnVof'tifeneadand the ^ctUnu^t^evvm-lsxeBark- 
inn of tfee bboV, eorivfflcsd irietewfes the * Banded 
, Rfy}kv^e n, {<ko*^B&&M}: It *s*slbw)y glid- 
ing out: Into -stone open -gtttfnft, wlthtHa^inttnition of 
croasingtb a thicket tfp^n tn^ ^thti^iAele.i 'issil dis- 
turbed ft from the log,w1ie*e : 'ittod'ri« doutobeea fan. 
ning itseffi ' ana* It 1 was 4riw maftlftg'feway >ft*m ne. 

MV first' thought was to follow tte*40d*»u^»«*iv 
and spirit ;" but reletting that *P1 did «* I<feh4uld«x- 
£o*e'tny*eIf tothe 1 vfcrtr 6t *i fmtA^*l*c&uMi& to 
remain where' I was, and fef.fc eeoapev {'watched it 
stewfy drawing itself ale^^fb^tUs's^eaiinlJss bat 
slow progfees-t-^unttl itwetftteir the*middle ofthtgttde 
When I again turned f hrV attWItfati to Artildajtoiktsd 
now advanced almost wi&iift rangfe'ttf wy^guhu 1wat 
just getting ready ie'fire, when aetran^rjots&fiketbe 
gtunlof a small'pig; %e*md*l tntny WHtfffcsth tieglafe, 
and afeaSi* caused me to 1 look tH'lheft afoetfetaJ As I 
did so, my eyes' fe , lr , nJ^«'CuHdis>tttllesJnnWl , ^ 
emerging from the toshes, 1U >e*ig; sherfc tntkatfrnfrt 
■pi^like -form^-the absence of 'aUii^ttoltigkfuinp, 
and whitish band along;' (he sfioulden^wafeall sjiafks 
of description which I remembered . ' ThVtttthaaaiosula be 
•no other than a peccary: ' As I gated' ttttta It wffc 
curious* eye%,aidrh*r emerged Aftttftttf busfces, and 
then another,' and andtHer.'Sftll'a goM-Bta^febveof 
them were insight. '"''"' '' , * "' •!*' !••':..• - 

The rattlesnake, {m stfern* fee 'first etitf, tfttffcfrfcfa 
head natnJMrr the ground ; *nd *victe«tly terrified, was 
endeavoring to conceal himself in' fhir ttrafaay < 'Bet U 
was a smooth piece of turf;-atoi ta'W'ftSf istoeeefl. 
Thepeccary had already etpfecT h^'ajte^nj** &e 
instant Tris hinder parts Were* raised toi IhW fofflttiglft, 
his mane became rigid, 'and 'the <hnir'**ttr >Ms whole 
body etbbd erect; radfatmg tm? air swVr^tw^hfc^ 'The 
appearance of the cr^artii^Ws^fcnan^eM'it^a^tostant, 
*nd I could perceive that flie arrwa^be**4n1ftg»tap^ 
nated with a disagreeable ode*; 7 which ''tJW'ineesSed 
animal 'emitted tromitf dorsal glan^P <*WBtAetft stop- 
ping foipfgtT^harV a moment, M rishefc>folw*ra\ tail 
he stood Wfthin three ft*' of fte^edf eXta* sfteife. ' 

Tmf latter, seeing \te±(to]d*ti\<*k#et^nt^Mttmlf t 
tbrew WmselT'ltitcPa coa'and'stoW^utoii Kte^eW*. 
fikttyer gteritf v#th i a J 'n1ery luytre^^«h%^aWr-r4 Of his 
ta%tfes could'te fjeatd almost inc^saiHly t 1 w*iW with 
his upraised head he, struck re^atedry fe \hv4irecfie& 
bf hitf efiemy. ThM&mohti*klfoT*Vi^gid A« Whole 
drove of peccaries io the spbt,^e1k silsno^Jesttliebele 
bf rhem had ! fohned rbumi tti* reikton ^*u* «M *ot 
laowwWfcrVtb strike at/'bnt'keftlliaviehii^iwWi kis 
head reckSessly m' aWdlrcfciftms': ^TO» to*fc«a*ies stood 




'first fnafc ha^^ppeafe^; VoW strdflehry fate tbe'tir, and 
J ^ittt hH'rore hoenY he!ff~cW f tofeetlie>rV**bnw ^bounce j 
dblfhtrpmr the^ed bo^df the sfctfttt" ' L*fi<*ta< fol- I 
lowed in a sinnlar inan;tie^ arid in^tiie^^sMd' another, > 
until I^ould see the long carcass <6T th^ vcptti* unfolded, ! 
ami twisting' oimiim |h>nW. After *, etaott! While it 
lay still, crushed beneath their teet:'J Thk Whttle ssnad . 
then teifedii "in tKerr- t^etb, whd tewir»<4t <10 pieces, i 
levoure^it aJmoatlinrtanWneWslyV '«-* ff> ••' :• 
' Prom ^he moment the peccatres heiel n#«ea#ed insight 1 
TBkdy^ up '^fhoti^ts«bmjt«^iir%eysj Xhzd i 
resolved to send my leaden messenger in quite a different 
direction.' Turkeys I enu^ hWve lit «tnW ^ei» time; 
bujtrtw^ntt'evtn^bWftaf^^ So 

r^iileVeo* mVsetf round up6n^J«#/<reie4ntf rifle 
cautiously, " , inar»ed ,v .tihe } bigges^wbtts*^ I eoufd see 
hi thb ttrdvii • aiid fired: '- J»"T.'r..i r. .,•;/, „ »,o 

I heard the boar sqoWrtt'O^'sO'eli^Hll^f-ttrtwi), and 
saw tint' h\\ br*r t either Iffllfd ' br lisidrr l *mtn\i ri 
Butlhaairtfle time tot^nwhicli;fbrtheT^ndke had 
hafdl^ clearea 1 mit bf myeVes, wfesi I^^Weeived the 
WKoW pin)^ ^p^ti^^tM^S^ ^tm^^i^miy, as I 
had e^pecteaVcomitfg rail toWr.nW *e>irte1'" ' 

In a moment I was surronndeA hf ei'^aA mass of 
angry creatures; leading wlflrjr *t pvf !l*im t .nUering 
shrill grunts and ma«n^thfew t^dfc'cWck- like cas- 
tanets'. '' L r '' "'' '*'■ ,ut «.i»-«< ^ni ♦ 

. Iran fbr the n5ghe^t>a*i of«^7og?*Jsrt ttiw proved 
no security. The peeves 1 Te^pe^-Wr^ on it and fol- 
lowed. 1 struck with thelmt^of riry ^Jbb©3 gun, and 
khockedthen^ 6^; but aftlta khef ^urWnded nie, 
leaping upwafu anu shaj^mgat my legs nxitH hardly a 
shrW lemaiued of my trousers. 
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ceased, I dropped down from my perch in the midst of 
• scene that resembled a great slaughter-yard. Nine- 
teen of the creatures lay dead around the tree, and the 
ground was saturated with their Wood. 

The voice of my friend at this moment sounded in my 
ears, and turning, t beheld him standing, with hands 
uplifted and eyes like a pair of saucers. The " feat" 
soon spread through the settlement, and I was looked 
upon tor the time as the great hunter of the " Trinity 
Bottom." 

2 JU- ' ' - . ' . — * ■ ' — — 

"WHAT SHALL X DO WITH MY MONET T 

▲ SHALL LZSSON BY 4, SMALL UKUVZK. 

pounds !" said I, in soliloquy. 
Well, it isn't much; but it is pleasant to 
tiave such a sum, too." 

And so it was — very pleasant indeed to a man who 
had not. a sixpence before hut what he contrived to fish 
out of an ink-bottle. It was a legacy which a distant 
relative had left me out of the huge fortune he died 
possessed of 

" What shall I do with it V I continued. " Invested 
in the rands it will produce about thirty pounds a-year. 
J don't think that will do. Lent on mortgage I may 
get four and a-half ner cent., perhaps — forty-five 

Sounds a year 710/ paid very regularly. That won't 
a. Sunk in an annuity I might get sixty pounds a- 
year — a paltry income and a selfish way of getting it, 
for though I'm a bachelor who knows but — t What 
a pretty girl that Jenny Somen is ! I don't think I 
ever saw more expressive eyes in my life. And she's 
so clever, too, and so good tempered — but what the 
deuce has all this to. do with the question of invest- 
ment t Let me see. Suppose I lend it upon personal 
security ! t What a capital trade that must be ! What 
a pfty it isn't respectable ! I've paid sixty per cent, 
more thanotice myself. Fancy sixty per cent, on a 
thousand pounds — six hundred a-year. If Jenny 
Somers would only but hang it ! it won't do. A bill- 
discounler-^bah 1" 

Here X fell into a brown study, or in other words I 



I saw that I was in extreme peril, and put forth all 
my energies, I swept my gun wildly around am ; >ut 
where one of the fierce brutes was knocked over, ano- 
ther leaped mto>hi*/place„ as determined as he. Still, 
I had m hejp .Com*, and I shouted at she top of .my 
voice, all the while, battling with desperation* t 

I still kepi upon the highest point of the log, as there 
they could: nott all: come round me at once ; and X saw 
that I could thtrofettte* defend myself. But even with 
this advftnlfeg* fthouastsjfilt* of tjie animals were so in- 
ceasentv-and iny sejm^o^.^n^pinf them otf so con- 
tiimosa. th«« LfWSjv5^angB? <tf feUmg into thsir very 
jawa. from <e*:h*uft*W )d was, growing weak and 
w«asied^iiw4t>es>*aig to despair for my life, when on 
winding mf gu» over »y head in order to, give force to 
myhlowsrt feU, it strike against something behind me. 
Itwasfthe branch of a, force, that stretched over the 
s?M rtfcetoi wis standing) A new thought cams sud- 
denly into mynmind. Could I climb the tree, I knew 
th**«nep could n^andthpn J .would ho safe. I looked 
upward*; t^hfnnch was within reach. I seized upon 
it /and (brought at nearer- I drew a long breath, and 
wMsdiithe mrep#jlh. that remained in my, body sprang 
upward* 47 succeeded jin getting upon thehmb, and 
thftj*e*£to«BtonU had .crawled along it, and sat close 
in hf tfa^mauV I breathed freely— >1 was safe 

fferw*-#0mo,^?io>fow I. thought of anything else 
tfcan;res£ing myself, i I remained, a lull half-hour before 
I mo^ed:in my* perefr. I. Occasionally I looked down at 
my,}** tpjjnjiiaors. , I.saw. t^jnstesdof going oflT,-tl»y 
still remained upon the scene. They ran around the 
i»ot jtftfet tra,<l«api*Kg wagajnet its trunk, and tear- 
ing^VarkvaHh, their teeth- They ; kept constantly 
ui|4ring.tJwir8hril),disag^oeable.grontaj and the odor, 
ieee^hf^tft«pmflll:of garlic, which the* emitted irom 
shejf dorfBdigland»v almost stifled-me,. Isaw that *fcey 
simwpd»o disposition lo,, retire, hut, on ^contrary, 
.w*te drte?inA|ied f t9 n?flka me stand siege,. . 

. i Nqw andttfeen.itjiej., passed out ; to where their, dead 
fwwada. Jaji unon fte grass, J>u* this soajned, only to bind 
ibihlfmUtim.fM fim s^sysjieturncd again, gruat- 
i»f>ftptgvsjl]r-«llfv6«.- ., ..r, ., i, ' ' »i n 

1 hadhops* thjat my twpA WrPuld he no by. tins time, 
and^WflwW "cqme ft W i«W»0f: biU,iftwa*UQt likely 
neiji^,.asiihe 1 wP»tt..M 4 ^mjss'',me f: u«MJ il.had **- 
uwUMdtag^Wflh to, f mata wahsence seen* strange. 
Asitpam ^wsmRnothc un# afterr night, pr»*- 
fcaps |af.injthft'»ex^4ay». , J^woufM mnuaual4tung^ r 
ias toj w#nde? .©ff,wi* my.gun, sn£.t*3 gpue.for, ^period 
tf^l^tifPrtfkwf*, ;,. 4 >.' '■ - ... •/ 

,& s*fc far JwvnMAAW nam<ul,pemh-^now, looking 
doiwn siothe.iipite^d.icrca^ttjre^; J)eneath— ^pw^hendsng 

:#m*i&UtemmA* <«ka Cfoaacd. my nund, tftat 

Lmtitt&vtaxW* bung^r^wtthtWrst 1 J. was sat 
felfag {rqffhhothnt.thfi mpmejnV*? even if I .^*W 



Imj^hep^wftsp^we^iW.lYtto^able 
the^cccdi My.Benf.w^s, ^,im ..beta* an easy aw { 
Tbafre^rWfiSTSi^linrt^.hra^hwe^islcn^ U-was 
oiips^/«|tttiiig,in^«wftig>Wrt fJ:W«^f»tt,l{Ur f foe]He- 
«f»%M/«Wpi*le4ifcoi>e^ i* go-.and.then rr-rr ?. J^ese. 
rtstetipnPlTiwe.ti^blftvanda^ they c^me across-my 
minnV I ahented tp. ^he h^eei pM>»H tf. myjroice^hop-, 
in^UwHwld.bphee^dv ,', ,«..;,;. ;..,... r; -. :: v ,,: 

lj ? M>timMm l.h«diipLtJ^u^U;ofusiw ; my 1 .n^^ 
although, clingingTjtq ^ tfastwiUvely lT .,jl hadnhWfht 
U w4fl|>«iMn|of^ tW- ^nqwocicurredso me.tpfiiio 
ft, <n hp^ttaJjimjifriend.aysqmo one nughfhwp *e. 

■•PW^r. vi-.'fi nil .fi'»^-« r ■•:,.• »' : ■".- : '.-■; •- \. i 

I ha(aneed,fny wU m ti» ( hranch as well a# I could,, 
wdilo^i^^it^-PAwdex. .J.w^/Ahput toJm U off, 
n» 4«e tit* ,when;hV4hen Pcou^red to me that Innghtas 
well sedttv« 4»0 number pf myjewnles* I therefore 
rammed down a ball, took aim;afc ^forehead of. one fc> 
andk»#»WrWmikiehilig.q««?n •>* 1 ...j ■ - - . -.. . \ 

AwJthejJiAdpajcfio^a^sa.inhiy, mmd» and UaVwai» 
thaU.wght.8Wet<the mWfi. g»fjgf».* W fPf ,^K 
on*-,,Biafatth«dnot4Wh^*a them.p the: least; 
they ^«Jly cftnw nearer, throwing up : their sponta and 
uttering flieifi.shrU^ npAcs;; ihua giving me * better. 

I, repeated thff Ipadrng/ftud fowfr Another enemy 
thele»8 y ~^pe began teyreturn. . I counted my hojttets, 
and held my horn up to ^he sun There were over 
twen^«h*^'«^TP^^*^fW 5 ^-.;J counted the 
peccarViSn ^tieen still. Uvcd, with three that I had 
done <bf- \ Ag«W Waded and fired— loaded and fired— 
loaded andtjlred. , t aime^ so carelullv each ^me, that 
out of all I only missed one shot When, the firing 
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put proaticing the least practical effect — without settl- 
ing the important question, " What shall I do with my 
money V 9 ,.-,.. 

;' " Aje'yod at 'home sir ?" said the fat girl who was 
servant-of-all-work in the house where I had the un- 
happiness to, lodge ; and as the fat girl said it, she tried 
to look mysterious or " knowing.** 

t «» What do von mean 1 Don't you »u that I am at 
home t". I exclaimed in surprise. 

?The girl grinned. 

" Spmetimes you aint, when I aV see you/' she re- 
nliod. 

, 1 felt excessively indignant because the girl spoke 
the. truth, But she was referring to a period antece- 
dent to 'my legacy — a period which I had, of course, 
Jorgotten. end expected every one else to do the same. 

y I must leave this vulgar hole," said I, as the fat girl 
closed the door with a saucy hang. " They fancy every 
pne_ must he in difficulties who lives like a gentleman." 

The door opened again, and my friend Jerringham 
Staff; entered the room. ' 

. 47 Ah», Fopjees my. hoy, how are you!" exclaimed 
3tagg» addressing me, and throwing himself on the 
soft, after hitting. me a friendly tap on the shoulder, 
.which might have dislocated my arm. " Why, man, 
you look as melancholy as a clown off duty ; any one 
would think it was your wedding-day, or that some one 
had! left you a legacy." 

,- " YpuWeriust hit it," said I, half unconsciously. 
. , M Hit il! bit what \ You don't mean to say that you 
are going to be raarriedV-you don't mean to tell me that 
v that cunning flirting little Jenny—" 
■ , " Sir, !*' X died in * fary ; hut checking myself, I said, 
" y Pon my soul, Stagg, I don't like to hear you speak 
1 Pf *, ft ice , &A h^e that. But I'm not going to be mar- 
Med though I have come in ipr a little legacy." 
, f*Thc deuce you have!" exclaimed Stagg. "My 
dear fellow, 1 congratulate you, 9 ' and he smacked my 
hand so hard luat the windows rattled with the shock, 
and he squeezed it till the hones crackled like casta* 
nets. .' 

"It isn*t much— its only a trifle!" said I, "A 
thousand pounds— that's all" 

41 You call that a trifle, do you?" asked Stagg. 
" Why, it's a fortune. Properly invested you are an 



independent man for life ; with your neat little bache- 
lor's box, your cab and tiger, your Opera stall and so 
forth." 

" Are you mad, Stagg t" I asked. u Do you know 
that a thousand pounds in the muds would only pro- 
duce me thirty pounds a-year; or, if lent on mortgage, 
about forty-five pounds a-year 1" 

Jerringham Stagg, Esq., looked very steadily at me 
for about half a minute, and then rolling back at full 
length on the sofa he indulged in a roar of laughter 
that suggested self-strangulation. I felt very silly, 
though I did'nt exactly know how or why. 

" Funds — mortgage — three per cent. — thirty pounds 
a-year "—cried Stagg, with a fresh fit of laughter 
between each sentence. " Upon my soul, Poples, its 
too good, you'll kill me outright." 

"What do you mean 1" said I, feeling uncomfortable, 
for it was clear that I had said something very absurd 
in the eyes of Stagg, and every one knew Stagg to be 
a clever fellow in money matters. In fact Stagg was 
a puzzle to me, for I never could find out that be had 
any property, nor did he seem to have any particular oc- 
cupation, and yet Stagg was never in debt to any 
amount of consequence, while he decidedly lived better 
and dressed better than myself. 

" My dear Poples," said Stagg, sitting upright and 
recovering his gravity, "you must pardon my rudeness ; 
but, upon my word the naive manner in which you 
talked about investing a thousand pounds on mortgage, 
or in the funds, amused me greatly. Of course you 
were joking. Of course you know that no one is guilty 
of such absurdities in these days." 

" Then what do they do 1" I asked. 

"A thousand things," replied Stagg. "There are 
railways, but they are slow investments now There 
are new insurance offices ; there are joint stock compa- 
nies for doing everything ; especially there are mint*." 

" Ah, I see ! speculation you mean," said I. 

" If you like to name it so," replied Stagg ; but I do 
not call a thing speculation when it's as safe as the 
Bank of England" 

14 But I've heard of many people losing money in 
mines," I suggested. 

14 Muffs !" said Stagg ; " but, mind, / don't recom- 
mend any of the Mining Companies now in existence. 
There are objections to all of them." 

44 Then I don't see—" I began. 

14 I'll tell you," said Stagg, interrupting me, " the 
proper thing for you to do is, to get up a new mining 
company yourself." 

44 1 ! With a thousand pounds," I exclaimed. 

44 Plenty of money, my dear fellow," replied Stagg, 
quietly, " plenty. Suppose, for instance, you deter- 
mine to get up ' The North and South Wales, Cumber- 
land and Cornwall, and General United Mining Com- 
pany. Capital -£500,000, in ten thousand shares, £50 
each, £5 deposit.' Well, what money do you want for 
that purpose 1 A few hundred to fit up an office, and 
pay the expenses of registration, dec. — that's all." 

44 And then?" I asked, rather staggered by the 
grandeur of the supposed scheme. 

44 Then you advertise the thing — that's a preliminary 
expense, too— applications for shares pour in hv 
hundreds, the Act of Parliment is got — the deed is 
signed, the deposits — ten thousand times £5, £60,000 
— arepaid up, and there you are !" 

44 Where 1" I asked, getting bewildered. 

44 Where ! Why chairman of a company with a paid- 
up capital of £50,000, and no end of shares standing 
in your own name." 

44 But do you really mean we could get mines to 
work, and would it answer, and would people really in- 
vest in such a thing!" I asked. 

44 You could get more mines than you wanted. The 
country's full of unworked mines. As for people in- 
vesting in such things, why they are doing it every 
day." 

44 And do they answer ?" 

44 Humph ! well that depends upon the management. 
At all events they would answer to you ; for if you 
don't like the thing when it's started, sell your shares 
at a high premium (you're sure of that chance), and 
back out with your one thousand turned into twenty." 

I am afraid I did not look at the affair as coolly as I 
ought. There was something so fascinating in the 
largeness of Stagg's views, in the idea of the command- 
ing position I should take, in the easy business-like 
way in which it was stated to me, that I lost my head, 
and listened to the tempter. . 

44 But how could I do this? I don't know how to 
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set about it/' said I. " Well," replied Stagg with a 
smile, " if you think me a good man of business — " 

" The best I know," said I. 

" Then," continued Stagg, " I don't mind doing the 
work myself. Of course I must be secretary at the 
usual salary." 

" Of course," I replied. 

" That is £500 a-year paid weekly," said Stagg, with 
a strong emphasis on the last word. " In the mean- 
time you must first get out of this hole ; you had better 
get rooms in the Albany, or somewhere in St. James*s, 
and if you could pick up a little place in the country it 
would be as well, for two addresses look 'nobby.' 
And then you had better go to Anderson or Bartley, 
and get a decent cab-horse ; and Barker will turn you 
out as well-hung a cab as any one, and then — yes, I 
think you'll do then." 

I was a little bit frightened ; but I offered no resis- 
tance or remonstrance. Mind and body I was Stagg' a 
from that moment, till — never mind just at present. 
***** * 

Three months had passed. 

Few men had a better set of rooms, or more hand- 
somely furnished, than I. My little place at Fulham 
was perfect; so was my cab, so was my toilet, so were 
my dinners. I regret to add that most of these items 
were yet unpaid for, because " of course," as Stagg re- 
marked, " we wanted all the ready money we could 
command to pay the preliminary expenses" of our 
grand undertaking. And the " North and South 
Wales, Cumberland and Cornwall, and General United 
Mining Company," was really launched. We had 
crack offices in Moorgate-street, resplendent with 
Turkey carpets, huge tables, massive chairs, and 
French-polished mahogany fittings in the way of desks 
and so on. 

We had also a very showy list of directors. First 
there was Augustus Plantagenet Poples, Esq., of the 
Albany, Piccadilly, and of the Elms, Fulham, chair- 
man. Then we had two baronets who were described 
as being " of" places which were their family seats in 
the days of their grandfathers, but not since. There 
was a captain, though " of" what I don't know, and 
yet I believe I knew as much of the matter as himself. 
These three were picked up by Stagg, who assured me 
they were " first-rate fellows for directors ;" and when 
I afterwards found in what the qualifications of direc- 
tors (according to his idea) consist, I entirely agreed 
with him in his estimate of those gentlemen. We had 
further one or two London speculators — men who, in 
consideration of a certain number of shares gratis, will 
put down their names to any directory in the world, 
and who are considered highly respectable because 
their " addresses " are better than their characters. In 
addition to these we had a few really good men in the 
shape of country gentlemen of fortune and estate, and 
who were probably never in bad company in their lives, 
except upon paper in our list of directors. We secured 
these gentry thus : — 

Jemingham Stagg, Esq., fished out from a Law List 
the names of one or two country solicitors in the coun- 
ties where we intended to carry on our mining opera- 
tions. To these solicitors he communicated the fact of 
the existence of our great company ; the desire of our 
company to work mines in their counties, and our 
readiness to receive proposals for leases of such proper- 
ty. He also hinted that if favorable terms were pro- 
posed by the land-owners, the Company might be in- 
duced to constitute one or two of such gentlemen 
directors of the Company. The bait took, and we had 
plenty of mines and directors offered to us. 

Our shares rose to a premium. The deposits being 
paid, my " preliminary expenses " were disbursed, and 
I had a thousand shares in my own name. Decidedly 
I had cause to bless Jemingham Stags, Esq., for had I 
not commenced a few months ago with a paltry one 
thousand pounds, and was I not now worth six or 
eight times the amount 1 

Jenny Somers thought it quite strange I so seldom 
went to see them now, but really I was so greatly oc- 
cupied with my numerous engagements — not business 
ones, for Stagg managed all that — that I could not be 
eternally at Brixton. And, besides, Brixton is not the 
most entioing place for a fellow who has the showiest 
cab in London to drive to. And Jenny herself was 
pretty enough, certainly, and agreeable too, and her 
eyes were undoubtedly very good ; but after all, what 
was Jenny to me more than five hundred other pretty 
girls t and I believe I knew about five hundred now, 
and their papas' cards, and mammas 1 notes of invita- 



tion, daily crowded my table in heaps large enough for 
bon-fires. Jenny was afraid that fashion was spoiling 
me, but really Jenny knew nothing about it ; and what 
should Brixton know about May Fair, and Belgravia, 
and St. James's? 

Stagg and I were very good friends, but, perhaps, a 
little less familiar than formerly. It would hardly 
have been correct for the " Chairman " to have been so 
with the " Secretary." Still he used to come to my 
rooms every day, and bring me the checks to sign ; 
and really it was a great bore to have to sign so many. 
It's quite astonishing how many payments have > to be 
made by a great company. Once or twice I ventured 
to ask what the money was wanted for, whereupon 
Stagg demanded whether I would give him my atten- 
tion for a couple of hours, and he would explain. As 
this was out of the question, I declined any explana- 
tion at all, and knowing what a capital man of busi- 
ness Stagg was, I took his word for everything. 

Sometimes I attended meetings of the board but not 
often. The Captain was always there — and by the 
way, his name was invariably on the checks I signed, 
for they required the signatures of three Directors. 
Sometimes one of the Baronets* names was there and 
sometimes the other's. Once or twice I saw the sig- 
nature of one of the London speculators. The country 
gentlemen were, of course, too far from the field of ac- 
tion ; but occasionally they attended a meeting of the 
board when they were perfectly delighted with the 
flourishing state of our affairs as set forth in the glow- 
ing eloquence of our worthy Secretary. I suggested 
that Stagg ought to have an increased salary ; but 
Stagg declined it. I offered him shares and he refused 
them. - No, " he was a man of business," he said, " and 
he was quite content ; and he would stick to his duties 
— duties that he owed to all parties." 

One day at two o'clock in the afternoon I was wait- 
ing to drive down to the club. My cab was at the 
door and I was dressed with my usual care. Only one 
thing detained me — I had promised Stagg that I would 
not leave home till he called, as he wanted me to sign 
something or other. He was to be with me at half- 
past one, and it was now two. Very strange for so 
punctual a man to fail in his engagement. 

Half-past two went by. My cab had made the cir- 
cuit of the rather confined space of the Albany court- 
yard about fifty times. Three o'clock and came no 
Stagg. 

" I'll wait no longer," I exclaimed, as I seised my 
hat and prepared to start. 

" Is Mr. Poples at home 1" asked an excited voice at 
this moment. An affirmative answer was given and m 
rushed a gentleman whom I recognized as one of the 
London speculators. 

"Mr. Sharp !" said I, rather surprised to see him. 

"Good God, where's Stagg 1" was the reply. 

" How should / know, my dear sir 1 I nave been 
expecting him this hour and a-half and he has not come. 
But what's the matter ?" 

" Oh it's all true— all true !" he cried ; and I thought 
he was mad. 

" What do you meanl What about Stagg!" I asked. 

"Bolted !" he exclaimed; "bolted, the fellow's a 
tbie£ a swindler, a—" 

" Pray be calm," said I, though in a great fright 
myself now. 

" What checks did yon sign yesterday 1" he asked 
hurriedly. 

" I recollect one of them was for a thousand, and 
that's all that I do recollect," said I. 

" Whose name was on it 1" 

"The captain's" 

" Of course — he's gone too. I tell you (if you don't 
know it, and as you're a young man perhaps you tare 
only a dupe)" said he, while I felt inclined td strangle 
him. " I tell you that Stagg and the Captain and that 
moustachioed Baronet have bolted with every shilling 
belonging to the Gomoany." 

" Impossible 1" I cned. 

" Bah — anythmg's possible to great men or great 
scoundrels, and I tell you it's done. Moreover the news 
is all over London already." 

** What can I dol" I asked, feeling sick and sinking 
into a seat. 

" Beg pardon — Mr. Poples, I blieve," said a man 
with a hook nose, and a dirty piece of paper in his hand, 
entering the room. " Warrant to arrest you, sir." 

" What ! Bo you think Iota thief 1" I screamed in 
a fury. 

" Blesh yer soul, no," said the man ; " you're only 



suspected of owing Mr. Marquetrie, the uphols f erer, 
three thousand two hundred and eight pounds, four and 
nine, and you're suspected of a little wish to make a 
trip over the water to the new Hemperor, and so I'm 
requested to perwent you— that's all." 

****** 

And "The North and South Wales, Cumberland 
and Cornwall, and General United Mining Company " 
is a burst bubble. And Stagg and the Captain and the 
Baronet are off to Australia — would they were in Nor- 
folk Island! And the London speculators are in the 
Gazette \ but they are not unuse&to that. And the 
country gentlemen are moxt#*£ra|r every acre to meet 
their liabilities as directors, and it is doubtful whether 
after all they will not have to join me here. 

Here ! and where ami? In her Majesty's " Bench " 
across .the water, whence nothing but " whitewash" 
can remove me ; for are not my debts and liabilities 
thirty-seven thousand eight hundred and sixty- four 
pounds, besides the odd shillings and pence ? and all 
because I did not know "what to do with my money !*' 

And Jenny Somers is going to be married ! 



SXttHTABLS WAGS QTJE8TT0H. 

THERE lived and died at Bristol, England, within 
the last half century, a merchant of most Quixotic 
notions and eccentric habits. He thought fit to set at 
defiance "ordinary trade ideas," and practically re- 
versed the commercial maxim — Every man for him- 
self, Oddly enough, he determined to draw a distinct 
line between duty and interest. He pursued this 
strange course so far as. actually to treat his men as 
independent and intelligent co-operators in the work 
of life ; and where he did not find them so, he left no 
means untried that might snake them so. He traded 
not with their necesevua, but liberally supplied the 
wants of the indigent. He educated their children, 
threw around their homes ail the beauties and attrac- 
tions of social life, and by shortening the period of 
labor, sent them home early to enjoy and improve their 
evenings with their families. There is an anecdote 
that shows the consistency with which he carried out 
his peculiar coarse, and it represents him every Friday 
evening stationed at a certain door by which the labor- 
ers made their exit, with a basket in his hand, filled 
with minute packages in paper. As the men passed, 
a package was slipped into the hand of each, and one 
would find that he had a present. of ftve shillings, 
another of three, another of hal£a-crown* and so on, 
each discerning in his gift an estimate of his diligence. 
Men, who mentioned to him improvements that had 
occurred to them for any part of the business, he 
would thank and reward handsomely. And then, at 
stock-taking, he invariably made gifts. " Every sign 
of industry and of sincere interest in the establishment 
gave him satisfaction. When the year wound up well, 
the pleasure was not all with the principal j for those 
whose diligence and talent had a share in gaining the 
resnlt, found also that they had a share in the reward. 
Stock-taking became to them a matter of personal 
interest, and they would often inquire, " Hope you find 
things satisfactory, sir 1" Surely it must be far more 
cheerful for a master to feel that those around him 
have some pleasure in his success, than to know that 
it is indifferent to them ; because they are aware that, 
"however large the cake may be, he will eat it all 
alone." His men all testify to the truth of these 
statements. One, with a fine glow of good feeling, 
said, when questioned, " He never had a good year 
but I was the better for it when stock-taking came." 
Another, a young man with whom he had taken great 
pains, said--" At stock-taking he has sometimes given 
me a hundred pounds at a time." The same young 
man told also of the strange conduct of his master 
when calling on him one evening—*" Seeing the three 
children, he said he would like to make them a present, 
and when he went home gave him a ten pound note 
for each of them." Curious, good reader ; was it notl 
Little Miss Flirt might probably press her finger on 
her lips, and whisper softly, as sir. Budgett passed, 
" Rather, m — ; rather, m — ." " Well, but of course/' 
you say, "this man died insolvent!" Remark the 
sequel. From a very humble rank he rose rapidly to 
become one of the most affluent and respected citizens 
of Bristol — in fact, one of the order of merchant 
prince*. The tears of those whose interests he had so 
carefully considered, fell thickly upon the receptacle or 
his mortal remains, testifying to all beholden that in 
him, the departed, his people had lost a friend indeed. 
nigitJ7PH hy" ; 
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" Rarely," says the Bristol Times of that week, " has 
a neighborhood suffered a greater loss in the death of 
a man." Upwards of two hundred men, broken down 
in heart on. account of the death of their master ! 
There is a lesson to be learnt in this fact. Such a 
monument as this above a man's grave, it has been 
well remarked, costs a price, and it must be paid for in 
a man's own ft/a-ltm*, and by kis ottm hand. In busi- 
ness .this man was k een - deliberately, consistently, 
methodically keen. He could buy as scarcely any 
other man could buy ; and sell as scarcely any other 
man could sell. " He was an Athletes on the arena of 
trade"— conquered he would not be. And yet, with 
all this sagaeity, and tact, and knowledge of mankind, 
we find bun lending himself to promote such extraor- 
dinary practices as those I have mentioned. Yes, we 
behold a great man actuated by a high sense of duty, 
and justice, and worldly wisdom r he throws away the 
advantage* that accrue to the man, who acts upon the 
spirit of our received commercial maxims — who makes 
self his duty ; and in their place maintains that " hu- 
manity, like honesty, is the best policy," and " liber- 
ality ia the truest economy." 
— ♦ 
HOKE FUTDIITGB. 

IT was a fiiw Whitsunday, and the bells were ring- 
ing for divine service. Merrily sounded their 
chimes over the old city, and tunefully they rang in 
the heart of a, young girl, who was busily arraying 
herself in pure white, preparatory to setting out for the 
old cathedral. At length, her pleasant occupation 
being ended, she stepped forth from her little chamber, 
looking as pure and saintlike as Faustus's Margaret. 
Prayer-book ia hand, she went into an adjoining 
apartment, to- say good-by to her bedridden mother. 
She found her querulous and full of complaints, and 
the serene countenance of the maiden was ruffled for 
a moment; for these complaints tended to accuse an 
eider sister of neglect and unkindness. 

I( Dear, mamma," she said, leaning affectionately 
over the bedside, " I thought you would manage to 
spare me just this once, I have so often been prevented 
from attending church. Susan has premised to do her 
very best, and though she does -not know vour ways 
so well as I, yet perhaps you could bear with her for a 
couple of hours, dear mamma, for my sake." 

"Ay, ay," grumbled the fretful invalid; "it is 
always so. Young people must take their pleasure, 
whatever old ones go without" 

The young girl, with her gentle voice, tried to com- 
bat this idea* so unjust in its application as far at she 
was concerned, but in vain ; and at length, with a half 
sigh that quickly merged into a> smile, and a regretful 
glance at ties white raiment, she sacrificed her own 
wishes, and sweetly and cheerfully went to tell her 
sister that she was at liberty to go to church' instead. 

" Thank you»' Elhb, n said Susan, gladly ; " thank 
you, dear. . I hope you are not much disappointed." 

"No, Susan dear,?' Ella replied— and it was true ; 
for at that moment there shone through her heart the 
sunshine that ever gilds a sacrifice for love's sake. 
» * . * * * * 

On the. same day, some three hours later, a party of 
young ladies who lived in the same town with Ella 
and Susan were returning from church, apparelled in 
their gayest spring attire. 

" I thought, Emily," said the eldest to one of her 
younger sisters, •* that papa could not have managed 
without one of us, and it was your turn to stay at 
heme. How did you contrive to follow usl" 

" Oh ! I just got ready, and then went and told him 
I was going to church. He did not say a word, and I 
did net mind has looks/' 

And Emily, a, pretty, out pert girl of seventeen, 
laughed as she related her triumph over her poor, nerv- 
ous father. 

" I dent think H quite right to leave my uncle 
alone," said another* of the party, timidly. She was a 
cousin, who resided with, the family. 

" Nonsense. Maria, 1 ' replied the eldest sister. " Ton 
know it is a duty to attend' church, especially on her 
holy festivals. Papa could manage well enough with 
John for a companion, only, he is so dreadfully nerv- 
ous." 

" I cannot think it a duty," said Maria again, " to 
attend church, when we are needed by sufferers at 
home. As for uncle being nervous, you know it is a 
real malady; we read about it only the other day. 
Then John is so rough and careless, he is not to be 
i depended upon. 



So they found when they reached home. Mr. 
Burton, the nervous gentleman alluded to, was reclin- 
ing on the sofa, in a mood of despondency pitiful to 
behold. John had first excited him by contradiction, 
and had then set out to visit a friend, leaving his ailing 
parent nearly two hours of loneliness to endure, while 
waiting the return of his daughters and niece from 
church. 

Which felt the happier — the young ladies who ne- 
glected a greater duty to fulfil a lesser, because the 
lesser happened to' be more agreeable to their feelings, 
or the loving daughter who sacrificed her own wishes 
to those of her sickly parent! 

Found. — That, though we are not to forsake the 
assembling of ourselves together, there are other duties 
more binding even 'than this ; and that happy are they 
who can discriminate between the greater and the 
lesser obligation, and regulate their actions accord- 
ingly 

♦ 
THE PAMPAS, 

ON we went. Hardly were we in the saddle when 
the correo cries " Gallop !" cuts the pack horse 
over the hips with his long whip, and away we fly 
across the Pampas. Hold the bridle tight in your 
hand, dear reader, and look well for your path. 
Badgers and owls have their holes here at every step, 
and if you do not help your horse a little with your 
eyes, you may both kiss the ground. The correo is 
already a long way in front, you have spared your ani- 
mal too much. Away with you, and take care of the 
reedy grass ahead, for it covers a swamp. A little 
more to the left the ground is harder, but it is full of 
half-concealed holes, and yet must be passed in haste ; 
for the night is fast coming on, and your guide will 
soon be beyond reach, while path and road no longer 
exist. As I came up, the old correo sat his horse stiff 
and motionless ; while his long and heavy poncho, 
streaming out with every movement, flapped against 
his shoulders ; and only his right arm, as it struck out 
with the relentless whip, showed that he had power to 
move. "On, on!" this was bis only thought. The 
steed that bore him had no hold on his sympathies : it 
was only a horse ; and if it carried its load to the door 
of the next station, it might lie down and die for all he 
cared. I rode myself one of the poorest horses I had 
yet seen in the Pampas ; it stumbled at every other 
step, and I was continually wondering why we did not 
both come down together. At last we came to a low 
soft spot, where the grass was very luxuriant ; but the 
soil, as if elastic, gave way at every tread. My poor 
horse bore up a good while, till, just as we were com- 
ing on drier ground, it came right down on its nose, 
and pitched me overhead. I was up in a second, and 
replacing the saddle-bags, the strap of which had been 
broken by the mil, got in the saddle again, and followed 
the old correo and postillion, who, I really believe, had 
not even looked round after me, to sec if I was coming. 
But they were in the right : I was old enough to take 
care of myself; and setting spurs to my horse, I soon 
recovered my distance. It was now getting dark, and 
we had a long way to go. The appearance of the 

Slain began to be very peculiar. As night set in, a 
amp mist rose from the low ground, to a height of 
from two to three feet, changing the campo into what 
seemed a milk-white, shoreless lake, to which the last 
rays of the sun, reflected by the clouds above, imparted 
at intervals a soft rosy radiance. I had now lost sight 
of the correo, in fact I had forgotten all about him, and 
left my home to choose his own road, just as though I 
were not traversing a wide and pathless plain, infested 
by wild tribes, and where, if I lost my leader, I might 
wander for hundreds and hundreds of miles without 
regaining the track, and ignorant of the dangers that 
awaited me. But the scene around was far too inter- 
esting to be neglected ; and still leaving the bridle to 
my horse, I hardly knew or cared whither we went, if 
I could continue to gaze on this strange and beautiful 
sight. The most extraordinary objects in this floating 
sea of mist were the grazing herds, the upper part of 
their bodies alone being visible ; and the fog, gathering 
in large fleecy masses, began to assume fantastic 
shapes, such as bergs and figures, which seemed to 
float on the shining surface of the lake, while lofty 
dangerous-looking cliffs and glaciers hung above. It 
seemed that I was always galloping down the slope of 
a steep hill, and that the mist would close the next 
minute over my head, and yet I had not left the open 
plain, and the sward lay smooth before me. But as 
night closed in, the mist rose higher and higher, and 



finally became so thick, that I could hardly see the 
ground for ten or twelve yards on either side. But my 
horse had in the mean time done his best ; right ahead 
I could hear plainly the hoofs of my companions on 
some hard ground ; and in a few minutes I reached a 
hard-beaten path, and we all arrived together at the hut 
where we intended to pass the night. 



SCRAP LITEBATVBE. 

This kind of book-making, which is becoming very 
common now-a-days, is thus alluded to by the London 
Leader: — 

11 A book's a book, although there's nothing in V* 
seems to be growing more and more of a conviction. 
It is not enough that slight and superficial works 
should be published, we are threatened with a litera- 
ture of Scraps. The microscope tells us visibly how — 

" The very fleas have other fleas, 
And smaller fleas to bite 'em , 
And those fleas have lesser Cess, 
And so ad infinitum." 

and our Literature is becoming microscopic. Time 
was when only the lofty folio and bulky quarto claimed 
the honor of a book ; if a work was printed, it was a 
serious work, but now we have materials for a work 
often challenging attention; nay, descending lower 
still, we have seen that marvellous platitude compiler, 
Martin Farquhar Tupper, publishing a Book of Title- 
pages — the titles and schemes of various works he had 
not time to execute! It is one of the evils of our 
"Age of Print." 

Two books lie before us which would exasperate 
any critic who should look at them seriously. Hans 
Christian Andersen, whose fairy tales and children's 
tales are beautiful enough to make us very tolerant of 
his mistakes, has thrown upon the world such, a col- 
lection of maudlin ineptituaes under the pretentious 
title of a Poet's Day Dreams, that not even our old 
regard can restrain our indignation. The book is an 
impertinence. It consists of twenty scraps, most of 
which would find no place in any good magazine, and 
united together by no more recondite art than is em- 
ployed by the bookbinder. A poet's day dreams! 
There is not a traco of the poet, nor a glimpse of a 
dream : it is Northern sentimentality in a hectic style. 

If it be true that every bad book obstructs the use- 
fulness of some good book, which might have earned 
its purchase-money and its lime, critics should make a 
stand against Scrap Literature as not only an imperti- 
nence but an injury. An author may be excused from 
publishing a bad book ; he does not think it bad : but a 
book which does not pretend to be good, which avows 
itself the " sweepings of a study," the scraps fallen 
from a poor man's table, that can have no excuse. 



The Dunus or Yovth. — The Urst years of man 
must make provision for the last. He that never 
thinks can never be wise. Perpetual levity must end 
in ignorance ; and intemperance, though it may fire 
the spirits for an hour, will make life snort or miser- 
able. Let us consider that youth is of no long dura- 
tion, and that in mature age, when the enchantments 
of fancy shall cease, and phantoms of delight dance no 
more about us, we shall have no more comforts but the 
esteem of wise men, and the means of doing good. 
Let us therefore stop, while to stop is in our power ; 
let us live as men who are sometimes to grow old, and 
to whom it will be the most dreadful of all evils to 
count their past years by follies, and to be reminded of 
their former luxuriance of health only by the maladies 
which riot has produced. 



The Abbe de St. Martin, who, in the seventeenth 
century made himself so ridiculous with his preten- 
sions and his manias, always wore nine skull-caps 
upon his head to keep off the cold, with a wig over all, 
which, by the way, was always awry and dishevelled, 
so that his face never appeared to be in its natural 
position. In addition to his nine skull-caps, he wore 
also nine pairs of stockings. His bed was made of 
bricks, underneath which was a furnace, so constructed 
as to impart the precise degree of warmth he might 
require : this bed had a very small opening, through 
which the Abbe used to creep when he retired to rest 
at night. __^___ 

The worthiest people are most injured by slanderers, 
as we usually find that to be the best fruit which the 
birds have been picking at. 
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STYLES OF COIFFURE. 

Wi give two heads, fresh from the Parisian artists, 
in a free, flowing style, that is most favorably received, 
both in Paris and London. 
The front hair is rolled in 
three heavy bandeaux ; 
the lower one sweeping 
back from the temples and 
falling in a wave below 
the ear. Two other rolls 
fall back in succession to- 
wards the crown, each 
one separated by a string 
of pearls, that mark the 
compartments, and gleam 
along the hair parted down 
the centre of the forehead. 
This arrangement of the 
front hair has the double 
effect of bandeaux and 
curls, while portions of 
the back hair, twined thick- 
ly with pearls, are seen 
from behind, railing in 
twists and bands far down 
on the neck. The front 
and back hair are divided in a circle, a little back of 
the middle of the head. The back masses ore gath- 
ered low in the neck, twisted upwards in a puff, 
and receive the ends of the bandeaux from the front, 
which are secured by two French pins, headed with 
large pearls. Then the whole hair is gathered in a 
rich heavy fold, twisted in profusely with pearls, and, 
sweeping over the secured knot, falls in two heavy 
loops down upon the neck, giving the effect we have 
spoken of to the front view, and taking 
the form of a horseshoe behind. 

We fancy that velvet, or even colored 
ribbons, might be used to advantage with 
this style ofcotffure, or that flowers could 
be introduced advantageously in the back 
hair. Pearls are best adapted to black or 
dark brown hair, with which the contrast 

is beautiful. 

» 

FAJTCY HEEBLEWOML 

In pursuance of our resolution to give 
specimens of needlework occasionally m 
the "Joubnal," we select from among 
a variety of patterns just imported, one 
which strikes us as particularly pretty. 
It is a 

toilet coram xx csoohbt. 
Material*, 19 reals of crochet oottou, No. IS. 

The pattern consists of a handsome 
square, with a border on three aides A 
foundation chain of four hundred stitches 
must be made, which will allow for a 
close square at each' edge of the toilet. 
To correspond with this edge, do one 
row of Dc, before beginning to work the 
pattern from the engraving. 

The entire centre square is given, but 
not the whole of the front of the border. 
When the centre of each row is reached, 
however, it will be very easy to work the 
remainder backwards. The whole cover is done in 
square crochet. The border may be added all round, if 
desired ; but this form being a perfect square, is not so 
suited for a toilet table. 

It may be trimmed either with fringe or with a hand- 
some crochet lace. 



GAITER BOOTS. 
Last month, in illustrating a morning dress, we 
gave a group of slippers from the store of £. A. Brooks, 




FASHIONS FOB OCTOBER. 

SINCE our last article on Fashions, gossamer mate- 
rials have almost gone out with the summer 
fruits, and gradually, as 
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the forest leaves mellow 
into richer tints, heavier 
textures, and the wanner 
colors of autumn are be- 
gining to prevail in the 
fashionable world. Silks 
in broad, glowing stripes, 
with transverse waves of 
a darker tint occurring at 
mis, have taken 
ptfc£ HSpSJtoff tissues and 
patterns 
broad sur- 
faees»of Jhejpositive color, 







obtained when the pattern 
is small and the tints less 
decided. 

Indeed, it seems impos- 
sible to procure an article 
of dress too gorgeous or costly for the present fashion. 
Scarfs, hitherto used only to give brighter effee: in 
an opera or evening dress, are now plentiful as autumn 
leaves in the open air. Mantillas were never more 
profusely ornamented, or of a more costly fabric. 
Brocades imported this year are heavier in substance 
and far richer in artistic beauty than any ever exhi- 
bited in this city before. We have seen at some of 
our large importing houses brocades averaging from 
seventy- five to a hundred and fifty dollars 
b dress, heavy as a board, as our grand- 
mothers used to say. Some have borders 
shot quarter of a yard deep, with gold or 
silver, on which the most superb flowers, 
in their natural tints, glow out as if 
against a groundwork of sunbeams. 
Others, less costly, but to our fancy 
more elegant, are of the brightest and 
heaviest fabric, scattered over with a 
provision of bouquets, vines, or single 
blossoms, so eiquisitely shaded that real 
flower* gSlroped uj^ the silk could not 
apnea* mm m!kmh y \ 

Mojrr antiques >gre : ^lso heavily im 
jftfted, eJlfof^ail riiterlals this, to our 
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CROCHET. 



675 Broadway, and 150 Fulton street. This month we 
introduce a pair of very beautiful gaiter boots from the 
same establishment, also appropriate to the dress illus- 
trated. They are of fawn colored satin, stitched with 
most exquisite neatness, with a delicate heel piece and 
point of patent leather, and fit the foot charmingly. 



individual tasted is 'the most elegant, 
because the moat create Nothing but 
the icy incrustations that we sometimes 
see upon a snow-bank, exceeds the pure 
lustre of white moire antique, watered 
in broad flowing waves, and sometimes 
interspersed with bouquets of silver and 
gold Those interwoven with silver are 
new-, and most superb for wedding dresses. 
The precious metals are now liberally 
interwoven in all our most costly fabrics 
for dresses ; ribbon* glitter with them ; 
brocades, moires, and velvets are rendered 
heavier and more expensive with both sil- 
ver and gold. The same precious metals 
arc introduced in everything, from the flowing 
streamers of gold or silver tissue, to the morn- 
ing slipper Strange as our grandmothers would 
think it, all this glow and warmth of coloring is 
so mingled and arranged by the fine discrimination 
of our modistes, that it seldom startles the taste, and 
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is, in almost all cases, when well managed, really 
beautiful. 

Indeed, it is not the depth of any color to which 
objections can be taken, but inartistic contrasts and 
false arrangements, which destroy all symmetry, and 
render what should be magnificent simply tawdry. 

In the rainbow is blended every primitive color, 
from which our most artistic combinations are made, 
yet who ever thought of calling a rainbow too gor- 
geous. Who ever watched the violet flowing dreami- 
ly into the gold, the red contrasting itself with green, 
and ali the intermediate shades floating gauze-like 
over the deep blue sky, with any thought but of 
its exceeding beauty 1 When we reflect that it is a 
bad arrangement of colors that shocks the eye, not 
their depth or tone, it does not seem wonderful that 
all the gorgeousness of our present fashions can be 
admired by people of the best taste. 

But it is necessary not only that the colors of a 
dress should harmonize or contrast agreeably with 
each other, but that they should be adapted to the 
style of person whose beauty they are intended to 
adorn. At the royal balls given at the palace during 
a winter spent in Naples not long since, we remember 
two dresses that struck us as beautiful illustrations of 
what we have been saying. Both ladies were English, 
one the Duchess of something (we forget what), was 
large, luxuriant, and oriental in her style of beauty. 
The hair jet black, and singularly abundant, was done 
up low behind, in massive braids, giving that effect to 
the head which we often see in the antique statues of 
Greece. These braids were woven in thickly with a 
chain of diamonds, that swept towards the forehead, 
and was lost among the waving hair upon her right 
temple. Her dress was of ruby velvet, low over the 
bust, and with short sleeves, which left the entire 
symmetry of a superbly formed arm revealed. There 
was no attempt at trimming, not even a shade of lace, 
to break the clear surface of light that made the full 
arms and neck whiter by direct contact with the glow- 
ing velvet. The skirt of the dress long, and flowing 
in a demi-train, gave peculiar grace and dignity to the 
dress, which, with all its magnificence, was strangely 
simple for an English woman, who — we beg pardon 
of the exceptions — usually overloads her dress a little, 
either in the material or its ornaments. 

The other lady was fair, delicate, and slender. A 
wreath of white roses, without the admixture of a 
single leaf, lay gracefully upon her light brown tresses, 
that swept back from her pure forehead in heavy ban- 
deaux, rippled into a thousand tiny waves. Her robe 
was of blue Glacis silk, over which a robe of white 
tulle floated, cloud-like and silvery. A string of pearls 
circled her slender neck, and this was all the orna- 
ment she wore. It is impossible for anything to have 
been more becoming or beautiful in itself than both 
these dresses, and yet, had the ladies exchanged, the 
harmony would have been destroyed. They were not 
only perfect in themselves, but perfectly adapted, and 
thus became objects of peculiar admiration. 

But we are running off into general ideas of fashion, 
and must return to the particular style in vogue 
now. 

Black moires are also in great favor for dresses this 
autumn ; when richly watered they have all the glow- 
ing effect of velvet, without its heaviness. For house 
dresses merinos arc much worn ; drabs, fawns, ashes 
of rosea, and royal purple are the favored colors. De- 
laines, plaided in all varieties of bright colors, and 
cashmeres of the most superb patterns are in success- 
ful rivalry with the more sober merinos. 

Having enumerated all the most fashionable mate- 



rials for dresses, we must say a wonj of the forms in 
which they are to appear in the wearing. 

Dresses have changed but little in their form, and 
all persons of good taste will rejoice at this, for in 
years we have had nothing more becoming than the 
picturesque basquine open bodices and flowing sleeves, 
and they will not be easily displaced. The Bishop 
sleeve, which made a struggle for favor in the sum- 
mer, has disappeared again, and our modistes content 
themselves with exercising all sorts of ingenuity in 
giving new effect to the pagoda sleeve, by a tasteful 
variety in the trimming — some are slashed inside of 
the arm, giving glimpses of the white undersleeve 
through one long opening ; others have the edges cut 
up in blocks, and finished with double rows of vel- 
vet ; others have a reversed edge of gothic points, but 
the general form is maintained among them all. One 
sleeve, and that among the latest, is composed of four 
deep ruffles, edged with velvet, and partially overlap- 
ping each other, to the shoulder. Flounces are still 
worn, sometimes up the entire skirt, each flounce em- 
broidered in double rows of polka spots. On silk this 
has a beautiful effect. 

Velvet ribbons, grouped and graduating in width, 
also form beautiful trimmings to the skirts of merino 
or plain silk dressed. The style which we give in our 
left-hand figure has a fine effect, especially when 
the velvet is black, or a few shades darker than the 
dress. 

We dwell rather minutely on our description of 
dresses this month, because the two garments which 
it is our particular object to describe in the illustration, 
render only a small portion of the dress visible. 

Cloaks. — Those who have visited the Crystal Palace 
will readily recognise the superb cloaks as a princi- 
pal attraction in the American department there. 
They were designed and embroidered in the establish- 
ment of Molyneux Bell, 58 Canal street ; and for ori- 
ginality of design, neatness of execution, and cost- 
liness of material, may certainly challenge comparison 
with anything ever done in this country. The mate- 
rial is a royal purple velvet — the embroidery a compli- 
cated design in branches, flowers, and birds, done in 
silk of a lighter shade of purple, and raised like em- 
bossed work above the surface of the velvet. The 
form is not only well calculated to exhibit the wonder- 
ful needlework, but is this season a favorite fashion 
for velvet or cloth cloaks. The minuteness with 
which the most difficult flowers are introduced, the 
life like effect given to the plumage of the birds, and 
the borders, so well calculated to throw out — as 
artists say — the principle design, are all so perfect, 
that we cannot look upon them as " mere articles 
of dress, but as works of art, which a lady might 
keep in her family, and transmit to her daughters and 
children, as she would jewels or old point lace. 

We really dare not estimate the cost of these two 
garments; but know, that five hundred dollars has 
been refused by Mr. Bell for the one we illustrate. 

Indeed, the establishment which produced this 
cloak, is devoted entirely to cloaks and mantillas. 
The variety of garments to be found there is endless 
as it is beautiful. From the graceful Talma to the 
" Prima Donna" cloak which we illustrate, is to be 
found every form of pattern and graceful combination 
that can be imagined. Blue, ruby, and purple velvets, 
each with its own original design of embroidery ; pur- 
ple, black, blue and brown satins, faced with velvet, 
or glowing through deep borderings of guipure lace ; 
cloth cloaks with simple pinked edges, or inlaid 
in stretched arabesque patterns ; indeed, it is out of 



our power even to enumerate the different styles of 
which this cloak is a type. 

Thk Bonnet which we give was selected from the 
show-rooms of A. F. Jarvis & Co., 72 Canal street. 
It is of white satin and uncut velvet, trimmed on each 
side with bouquets of those exquisite roses, which are 
made by only one man in the world, and are so won- 
derfully like nature, that one expects to see their leaves 
drop away from over-ripeness every time the eye falls 
upon a full-blown flower. 

The manufacturer of these roses has received the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor, for his perfection in the 
art of imitating nature — a better deserved reward, in 
our own estimation, than half the military crosses 
that decorate the soldiers of France. 

Our readers will see that the autumn bonnets vary, 
somewhat, from those of summer, the brims set closer 
to the face, are a trifle less in size, and curve up more 
decidedly from the forehead. The crowns are round- 
ed, falling low upon the neck behind, a vandyke is 
sometimes attached, and, being gathered in two or 
three plaits at the neck, forms a most graceful curtain 
at the point and ends. Large masses of flowers are 
still used for inside trimmings, sometimes intermin- 
gled with tulle. In selecting the one we have given 
in illustration, we were bewildered by the graceful 
variety offered to our choice. One, of royal purple 
satin and black giupure lace, with the most lovely 
cluster of pansies we ever saw out of Dunlap's win- 
dow, almost supplanted the white one that we had 
chosen. Velvets will be much worn as the season 
deepens, but the heaviness of this material is relieved 
by a liberal introduction of lace into the fronts, and as 
a trimming. 



HOW CAN I SING ? 
How can I sing 1 All power, all food, 

The high designs and hopes of yore. 
Knowledge, and faith, and lore — the food 

That fed the fire of song,— are o'er ; 
And I, In darkness and alone, 

Sit cowering o'er the embers drear. 
Remembering how, of old, it shone 

A light to guide— a warmth to cheer, 
Oh ! when shall care and strife be o'er, 

And torn affection cease to smart ; 
And peace and love return onoe more 

To cheer a sad and restless heart ? 
The lamp of hope is quenched in night, 

And dull is friendship's' soul-bright eye. 
And quenched tbe hearth of home-delight, 

And mate the voice of phantasy. 
I seek for comfort all in vain, • 

1 fly to shadows for relief, 
And call old fancies hack again, 

And breathe on pleasure's withered leaf. 
In vain fbr days gone by I mourn, 

And feebly murmur, o'er and o'er 
My fretful cry— Return ! Return ! 

Alas ! the dead return no more J 
It may not be; tnyjot of thrall 

Was dealt me by a mightier hand ; 
The grief that came not at my call. 

Will not depart at ray'oottmumd. 
Then ask me not, sweet friend, to wake 

The harp, so dear to thee of yore ; 
Wait, till the clouds of sorrow break, 

And I can hope and love once more. 
When pain has done its part assigned, 

And set the chastened spirit free, 
My harp once more a voice shall find. 

And ita first notes be poured for thee ! 



THE CAVALIER'S WHISPER. 
Tis a cloudless noon of sultry June, 

And pleasant it is to win 
The cool thick shade, by the chestnut made, 

In front of tbe wayside inn ; 
And a pleasant sight, with his feather white. 

Is the mounted cavalier. 
Who stoops for the cup that the maid gives up, 

With a word none else can hear 

A moment more, from that shaded door 

That horseman rides away ; 
And little. I guess, he thinks—and less 

Of the word he bent to say ; 
But many a noon of many a June 

Must pass, with many a year, 
Ere the maiden, who heard that whispered word. 

Forgets that Cavalif r. 
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THERE IB A FAIBY W EVERT HBABT: 

A FRENCH DREAM. 
Related by Horace May hew. 



I WAS only sixteen, when the Fairy, of whom I am 
about to BDeak, appeared to me for the first time. 

I recollect it was a beautiful evening in the month 
of May. I had wandered out into the fields — leaving 
the smoky town far behind me — and was roaming in 
all directions without any object before me, without 
a thought as to where I was going, or how I was to 
get home. I was dreaming — walking with my head in 
the clouds, — building golden castles in the air, and 
peopling them with all the persons I loved best. I 
sought the shadiest spots. Ihe silence around me was 
a charm I would not have parted with for the grandest 
music in the world. The solitude, that alternately 
spoke and listened to me, and in all things sympathised 
with my troubled feelings, was a dear companion into 
whose car I never tired of whispering all my sorrows, 
into whose tender eyes I could have gazed until night- 
fall. 

It had been thus with me for some time past ; 
melancholy had thrown her gentle arms round my 
heart, and, with soft luliabys, had cradled it off to 
sleep. When in society I seemed as one that was 
dreaming, and longed to be far away, in some secret 
spot, by myself; and when I was by myself, I felt 
happy — so happy that I was loth to return to the 
world again, as a boy is loth to return to school. 

I saw the sun plunge, like a bold diver, into a burn- 
ing sea of gold. I saw the shadows gradually walk 
down (torn the tops of the mountains, like black regi- 
ments of ghosts, and halt in the level plains below. I 
saw the lamps of the night lighted one by one in the 
great vault of Heaven, as if they were to burn there 
to keep watch over the dead body of the day. Each 
bush was musical .with song ; and in all directions the 
nightingales were singing, like children retiring to 
rest, their evening hymns. I heard the trees shudder 
as the first chill of the evening crept over them, and I 
heard the long grass bend under the breeze, as if it 
were preparing to lay itself down for the night. The 
moon, which had risen burning red, as though blush- 
ing to meet the first gaze of man, was reposing, tran- 
quilly and radiantly, upon a couch of fleecy clouds, 
from which its rays fell, like a long streaming veil of 
silver, upon the dark shoulders of the earth. 

Thus I wandered for hours, and at random, opening 
my boyish heart to every floating sound, to every gush 
of music or perfume, when I perceived a group of 
young girls, who were returning to the town. They 
advanced running, dancing, and singing. Their song 
was one of hope and love, and their fresh voices 
vibrated, in the entranced stillness of the scene, like 
the distant sound of a rippling cascade. I hid myself 
behind a hawthorn hedge, and saw them defile before 
me, similar to a cloud of those white mists, which 
during the night, dance on the surface of a lake, and 
vanish at the first break of morning. I could distin- 
guish, by the light of the stars, tho color of their hair 
and the smiling beauty of their features ; I could hear 
the rustling of their dresses ; and as they flew, lighter 
than any blossom before me, I was filled with an influ- 
ence, sweeter even than any of the perfumes that made 
of the surrounding atmosphere a garden. 

When they had flown out of sight, I became seized 
with a strange sensation. I sat down on the trunk of 
a tree ; I clasped my forehead with my hands, and, 
shutting myself out from the world, I was buried in- 
a deep melancholy, listening, heaving with excitement, 
endeavoring to explain the confused sounds and sights 
that were fitting and swarming round my imagi- 
nation. 

What I experienced, it would be impossible to de- 
scribe. I felt my heart being weighed down to the 
earth, and ready to burst with the load that was appa- 
rently kneeling upon it. t felt a pressure, a heaviness 
that threatened to suffocate me. It was as if a new 
source of pleasure had suddenly sprung up in my 
nature, and wanted to escape to embellish the arid 
path of my existence. At last I cried, and I cannot 
tell you what strange pleasure I derived from the flow- 
ing of my tears ! 

How long did I remain in that state 1 When I 
arose, I beheld, a few steps in advance of me, a celes- 
tial being, who was gazing upon me with eyes of ten- 
derness. A robe, whiter than the lilies^ell in grace- 



ful folds the whole length of her body, but still reveal- 
ing on the grass, which they scarcely touched, a pair 
of naked feet, delicately small, and so dazzlingly white, 
with blue veins, they seemed like feet of living marble. 
Her fair hair circled lovingly round her neck, as if 
wishing to embrace it ; her cheeks had the freshness 
and beauty of the flowers which crowned her head as 
with a diadem ; her face and forehead had the white- 
ness of alabaster, in the midst of which bloomed her 
dark blue eyes, like a couple of violets in a field of 
snow, that had just opened at the first kiss of an April 
sun. Her arms were bare. One of her hands reclined 
gently on her breast, and with the other she beckoned 
me kindly towards her. 

For a few minutes I remained dumb, fixed to the 
spot, wholly absorbed in the pleasures of contemplating 
her. She was bo beautiful, so pure,— I felt etherealized 
by her presence. It seemed as if I was standing be- 
fore an altar, and that I ought to kneel and pray, but I 
was afraid to move or speak, lest at the first sound she 
should vanish, and I should never see her more. She 
doubtlessly had come, like a good thought, from 
Heaven, for I observed that her beauty had none of the 
beauty of the daughters of this earth, and I could 
notice beaming round her a golden atmosphere which 
enveloped her as with a garment of light. 

" Who art thoul" I said, trembling at my boldness 
in breaking the silence, and clasping my hands, ready 
to beg forgiveness for my impiety in addressing one so 
infinitely superior. 

" Young man," she replied, in a voice sweeter than 
the softest murmur of a midsummer's night, " I am 
the Fairy whom the king of all good geniuses locked 
up in thy breast at the moment of thy birth. I have 
been sleeping there ever since thou wert a baby in thy 
nurse's arms. This morning even I was bound in the 
soft folds of slumber. That slumber, however, the 
first cry that has escaped from that breast has broken. 
I can sleep now no more. It is my duty henceforth 
to watch over thee. 

" My life," she continued, as I listened breathlessly 
to her, " is made up of thy life. I am thy sister, and 
will be thy companion up to the day, when, falling 
away from thee like a faded flower from its stem, I 
shall abandon thee in the middle of the journey of 
which we shall have made the first half together. We 
shall not have far to travel, my young friend. The 
rose that lives but a morning is the image of my 
destiny. To love me do not wait till thou has lost me, 
for not all thy tears, nor all thy regrets will ever re- 
vive me when once I am dead. Lose no time ! My 
hand is armed neither with a magic branch, nor with 
an enchanted wand, and I have no other ornaments 
than the few flowers that wreathe my temples ; but I 
will endow thee with more treasures than a good Fairy 
ever threw into a king's cradle. I will place upon thy 
forehead a crown which many an emperor' would be 
happy to purchase at the sacrifice of his own ; I will 
put at thy disposal servants and dependents such as 
are seldom seen in a royal court. If thy feet are tired, 
a carriage shall carry thee when thou wilt. If the 
earth is cumbersome to thy young soul, thou shalt 
have wings which shall waft thee, as quick as incense, 
to Heaven. Invisible and yet present, I shall follow 
thee everywhere. Even at thy bedside, when thou art 
prostrate with sickness, I shall watch with maternal 
fondness, and color thy dreams, and pour wine into 
thy fainting heart. Everywhere, and at every moment, 
thou shalt feel my joyful influence ; I will embellish 
every spot thy foot touches. I will hang thy naked 
walls with drapery, and change thy rags into princely 
raiment. At night, thy pillow shall be as a mother's 
lap to thee, and I will breathe my soul into the whole 
universe that thou mayest see a hundred rosy fancies 
every morning thou awakest. Our companionship 
shall be festooned with eternal roses. Our enjoyments 
shall know no morrow. Our longest feasts be without 
the repentance even of a headache. The whole firma- 
ment of our joint being shall be arched with one un- 
changing rainbow ! 

" Only my young friend," and here she slightly 
paused, and a small accent of despair crept, like a ser- 
pent, into the fair bower of her words ; " all these rich 
gifts that I bring thee with lavish hands, leam how to 
appreciate them ; seize them before they escape thy 
grasp, try to touch them without soiling them, try to 
enjoy them without exhausting their enjoyment ; hus- 
band them, and use them sparingly and prudently 
so that the stock may last thee for the remaining half 
of the journey thou art doomed to travel alone, with- 



out me. My beloved friend," (her voice fell plaintive- 
ly as she spoke the concluding words), " I have al- 
ready told thee, I have but a bnef period to live ; but 
it depends on the love and gratitude thou wilt show 
me, to prolong my fragile and beautiful existence 
beyond its natural limits. Compare me to one of those 
tender plants which die, if deprived of the sunshine 
and care they need, and love and protect me accord- 
ingly. My feet are delicate, thou must not fatigue 
them too much in following thee. The bloom on my 
cheeks is more evanescent than that of the tenderest 
flower. If thou valuest it, thou wilt not expose it to 
every cutting wind, will not allow it to be dried up by 
too much heat, or to wither from too much shade. 
Watch over me, long and truly, as a thing thou dearly 
lovest. Recollect that, if neglected, I am soon lost ; 
and that, when lost, I am never regained. Watch 
over me unceasingly, so that when thou dost lose me, 
no remorse may poison thy anguish, and make thee 
grieve the more over my loss. So live in peace and 
purity that the recollection of me may always be a 
cheerful one, and that thou mayest bask in my 
memory, and feel a happy glow from it, long after I 
have caused it to illumine thy existence." 

Saying these words, like a guardian angel who leans 
over a child's cot, she bent towards me, and I felt her 
chaste lips upon my forehead. I opened my arms to 
seize her, but already had the beautiful apparition 
vanished like a dream. 

Was it not a dream, in truth 1 I still continued my 
walk through the wood, not knowing where I was 
£oing. At one moment I was running, like a child 
chasing butterflies ; the next, I was sauntering lazily 
along, like a child going to school. I cried, and should 
have been puzzled to say why I was crying. I 
spoke to the flowers, the trees, the stars, and was 
astonished to receive no answer. I felt a love within 
me that could love all things. The new source of 
pleasure I had experienced within me had seemingly 
burst through the rock of my nature, and was overflow- 
ing all objects. I was swimming in an endless ocean 
of joy — was flying through an illimitable space of hap- 
piness, such as I had never known before ! 

As daylight began to waken up the earth, it seemed 
to me as if I was seeing for the first time the beauties 
of creation. My eyes at length were opened! my 
heart beat rapidly ! I breathed the air like one just 
escaped from a dungeon ; I ran wildly about like a dog 
let loose from his kennel, and at one moment I thought 
my soul was' flying away from my body, light, free, 
and happy, and was ascending slowly to heaven with 
those mists which the sun was lifting from the hill- 
tops. From the height of the eminence where I stood, 
I threw a conquering look over the country as far as 
the horizon ; and in my pride I thought that the earth 
had been created expressly for me, and that I — I was 
master of all the world ! 



CHAPTER XI. 



I was scarcely thirty years of age, when the Fairy 
appeared to me for the second time ! 

I recollect it was on a sombre evening in October. 
I'had left the town all by myself; I was wandering I 
knew not where. I was unhappy, discontented, and 
spiritless. I had been in that state some time, and, 
without having any enjoyment for it, I was roaming 
wherever chance directed me in search of solitude. 

The sky. was low, and craped with mourning. A 
hissing wind seemed to take a cruel pleasure in cutting 
ofjf the few leaves that were still clinging, as for their 
lives, to the trees. The hedges were bare. Now and 
then a lugubrious barking from some distant form 
broke upon the chilling silence, and a slender thread of 
blue smoke was seen through the naked branches, 
crawling up into the lazy air. These were the only 
revelations of life in the gloomy landscape. However, 
a few birds flew hastily by, as if they wished to escape 
from the desolation of the scene ; whilst a few black 
crows loitered in the dead fields, seemingly enjoying 
the general gloom. 

I sauntered from one dreary spot to another, joining 
the desolation of my heart to that which surrounded 
me. The melancholy of despair had frost-bound all 
my faculties, drying up the little life-blood that was 
left in me. I sat myself down on the trunk of a 
withered tree, and saw two old women creeping along 
over the hard ground with slow and painful steps, 
bent double beneath a load of faggots, the miserable 
comfort they were carrying home for their winter's fire- 
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Most Strang* recollection ! From this very place 
where I was sitting, and at this same hour, I remem- 
bered seeing, a long time ago, on a beautiful evening 
in the loving month of May, a group of girls who skipt 
before me, laughing and dancing, the very personifica- 
tions of youth and happiness. I was only sixteen 
then, and the tree on whose dead trunk I was now 
reposing, was at that period in roll vigor and budding 
promise. 

My head lowered with' this recollection, and my 
thoughts rushed rapidly through the long interval 
which had elapsed between that joyful evening in May 
and this chilly night of October. I fell into a deep 
reverie of my past life, and closed my eyes lest they 
should mil upon the contemplation of my own melan- 
choly self. 

When I arose, I saw, a few steps in front of me, a 
pale figure, who was gazing intently on me with an 
air of profound sorrow. She was so changed that I 
hesitated again and again, as though wishing to 
deceive myself that it could not be the Fairy I had 
seen before. There was no longer shining around her 
that luminous atmosphere which enveloped her, as 
with a garment of angelic light, on the occasion of her 
first apparition. Her robe was soiled and in rags, and 
partially disclosed her shoulders all torn and bleeding. 
tier feet were bandaged, and her long thin arms hung, 
devoid of life, by the side of her emaciated body. The 
heavenly blue of her eyes was veiled by the black 
clouds of sorrow that hung over them, whilst down 
her livid cheeks ran deep furrows, in which I almost 
fancied I could still see the tears. She held herself 
upright with pain, and, like a withered lily on a broken 
stem, was drooping to the earth, as though longing to 
hide in its bosom all her woes for ever. 

" What dost thou wish of met" I asked in a feint 
and faltering voice 

"My good friend" — and she spoke in sickly gasps 
— "the hour has arrived when we must separate. 
Before leaving thee lor ever, I wished to bid thee an 
eternal farewell." 

" Leave me ! Leave me !" I shrieked out in despair. 
"Leave me before I curse thee. I ask thee, thou 
wicked Fairy, from whose mouth naught but toads and 
serpents have ever dropt, what hast thou done for me 1 
Where are they all, those magnificent things thou 
didst promise met I have looked for them in vain 
upon my journey through life. Where are those trea- 
sures thou didst promise to lavish upon my path? 
Instead of wealth, f have met with nought but poverty. 
Where is the crown you were to place upon my brow 1 
What has become of the carriage that was to waft me 
up to Heaven 1 The only crown I have had has been 
a crown of thorns ; and the only servants and depend- 
ents that have waited on me have been solitude and 
despair ! Thou talkest of separation ; but unless thou 
beest the Genius of Sorrow, what has there ever been 
in common between us 1 If it be true that thou hast 
followed me everywhere, and that everywhere I have 
felt thy influence, then I have but little to thank thee, 
either for thy company or patronage, and the sooner 
thou dost leave me, the better. Leave me, I say— 
leave me— thou accurst one — leave me for ever, for thou 
must indeed be the Spirit of Evil !" 

" I am neither the Genius of Sorrow, nor the Spirit 
of Evil," she replied, in a tone of deep despondency, 
" but it has ever been the destiny of man not to know 
me until he has lost me, ever his fate not to appreciate 
the value of my favors until he can no longer enjoy 
them. Friend, thou hast been ungrateful, like thy 
other brothers. Thou dost curse me, and I do not blame 
thee. In one brief moment, thou wilt know me, and 
then thou wilt wish, at the sacrifice of the many years 
still in store for thee, to see me once again such as you 
saw me for the first time. Thou dost ask with indig- 
nation what has become of all the riches I did prodi- 
Sally promise thee 1 I have fulfilled all my promises ; 
ut thou didst disdain all the priceless treasures I lav- 
ished on thee with an untiring hand. For a carriage, 
I gave thee a young heart, that, fleeter than any steed, 
could have carried thee, if thou hadst wished it, be- 
yond the limits of this earth. For servants, I gave thee 
Love and Faith, Hope and Imagination— -but instead 
of retaining them as thy servants, thou didst allow them 
to become thy masters. Thy poverty, I endowed it 
with so much gaiety and happiness that many a despot, 
many a voluptuary would willingly have exchanged 
for it all their palaces, all their wealth. Thy solitude, 
I turned it into an enchanted land, which I peopled 
with fairy dreams. Thy melancholy, I have made thee 



love it with a poet's fondness, and thou hast wept tears 
of love over it, so much so that henceforth thy greatest 
misery will be not to know what the luxury is to weep. 
I followed thee everywhere, and everywhere thou didst 
meet with kindness and welcome smiles. Thanks to 
my guidance, thy path was the path of happiness, with 
nought but friendly hearts to greet thee at every step. 
With me at thy side, Heaven seemed brighter to thy 
gaze, and as I led thee onward, flowers appeared to 
grow under thy feet. And thou, answer me, what use 
hast thou made of the gifts of my fond munificence? 
What single one hast thou kept of all my treasures ? 
What now remains to thee out of the endless pleasures 
I have flung across thy existence 1 If thou hast pre- 
served nothing — if thou hast lost, squandered, gambled 
everything away — is it me thou shouldst reproach! 
If thou hast not known how to enjoy anything, ami 
the person thou shouldst accuse V* . 

So saying, a brilliant light shone around her, and il- 
luminated for awhile her haggard person. A thick 
film seemed to fall from my eyes, and turning Inwardly 
into my heart, I saw there, in all its blackness, the folly 
I had been guilty of. 

" Stop ! stop ! Oh, do not leave me !" I' shrieked in 
a supplicating voice. "Give me back all the gifts I 
have despised ! Give me back both Love and Hone ! 
Do not deprive me of all Faith, of all Imagination . Let 
me enjoy them one hour ; let me know once, more what 
it is to believe, what it is to love, if only for one minute, 
and, dying the next, I will bless thee, Fairy, whoever 
thou may*st be, with all my heart." 

M Alas !" she cried, " you will live, but I am dying. 
And it is doubtful which of us hast most reason to 
sorrow — you living, or I dying. Cannot you see my 
moments on this bright earth are numbered 1 Look 
at me — look in my face — sec how I have suffered ! 
Am I not the grim shadow of my former self! No 
wonder you shrink from me! For a long time I 
have been pining, been slowly withering away. A 
want of energy has poisoned latterly all my days. A 
feeling of listlessness has long deprived me of the 
pleasure of exercise. I move but with pain. My limbs 
are stiff and heavy, and my heart, that once did bound 
with the slightest emotion, now hangs heavy, like a 
lump of lead. Feel my hands, formerly so soft, they 
now have the dampness of death upon them. I am 
dying — and yet, if thou had'st only willed it, I should 
still nave before me many long days. Thou hast been 
cruel to me, and hast killed me before my time. I 
have exhausted all my strength, have worn out my 
feet, in following thee. In vain I cried out for pity 
You pushed me onwards, faster than I could go, an J 
I was nun compelled to follow. I ran, limped, halted, 
fell down from fatigue, but rose and ran again, precise- 
ly .as you bade me do. Winter or summer it was all 
the same. I was always at thy service; and often 
hast thou kept me out all night, in the cold and rain, 
when my weak state demanded both care and rest. 
In vain did I appeal, in vain did I call upon thee to 
tarry, to slacken the ardor of thy pursuits? Thou 
wert always deaf to my entreaties. In vain did I 
point out to thy notice, away from the dust and turmoil 
of the public road, some quiet retired spot where happi- 
ness was waiting for thee — thou didst only hurry me on 
to the nearest town, and force me, tired as I was, to 
take share with thee in its feverish excitements. The 
trial has been too much for me. I have shared all thy 
griefs and pains, all thy aches and troubles. There is 
not a morning care thou hast spared me — there has 
not been a midnight dissipation but what I have been 
dragged into it, with pale cheeks and crimson brow, 
and compelled to divide it with thee. . How often have 
I dropt down with shame and exhaustion, and resolved, 
as much from disgust as incapacity, for ever to aban- 
don thee. But, ungrateful one, in spite of all thy 
cruelty, I loved thee, and one day's respite and kind 
indulgence were always sufficient to induce me to re- 
turn to thee. But now, my hour has come. Friend 
of my heart, whom I have so faithfully followed, and 
whom now I leave only with my life, pity me and love 
me. I know thou wilt when I am gone. Open thy 
arms — I am dying, dear one — and press me lovingly to 
thy breast. It was in thy heart that I received my life ; 
it is on thy heart that I wish now to meet my 
death " - 

" Thou must not die — thou shaft not !" I screamed 
with dying despair, as I opened my arms to receive 
her "drooping frame ; " but tell me, strange being, tell 
me before it is too late — speak, if for the last time, — 
and tell me who thou art 1 " 



" I no longer am," she slowly uttered, M bat I once 
was— -once was Tnv Yoevn I" 

Upon hearing these words, I wished to seise her and 
hold her in my arms for ever, but she had already dis- 
appeared, and in her place there lay on the ground, 
mingled with the* dust* nothing but a few wtthered 
flower* that had fallen out of > her hair. Not one of 
them had retained th» smallest perfume J 



SKETCHES fr' RttgSIA. 

tVamiteJsarDasstsfeatlen^ 

i. *wM. . . . 
Bulling-*: 

DUfitiLFN© 1* tftrfetry forbid*** by th* Emperor, 
"and any Mftuwtott'ofdie brdert of lis* Majesty 
1s Severely punished. " Indued. *w*t% to otherwise, it ts 
to be feared thaf quarreto might constantly arise, the 
results of whieii would be most serious, as nearly 
every othe* 1Aan yetfvfeeVabtfte the lower das*, 
Wears a sword; ; « weinohmbt amftned^nly to the 
army) the navy/aiwl<hefpoHcc, but.'iatosis seeitat the 
side- of every student "of sit in anyway attached to any 
military or navel eitaMfebmesrf, engineers, military or 
civil, employe* oft? the ♦railroads T aM dockyards, the 
superior employer fctHhu tribunals, 1 cdwt» <rf taw, 
barlks, *d». Judges', secretaries, preeureursy under- 
secreeariee,' ana? an' infinity of others, ate/ seen with 
their mothet-o4>eoTl lifted swords: ThTrnttstJ'srrm- 
gent 1 ndeasttres arerVheferbre <auVptad>>to prifvent these 
weapons' feeing made- us* of ctffetteivelyvef: otherwise 
than a* ornament*. ' •':'.•- 

I am led to these o bser vat ions "by aaraAir of 
« tumor/* 'as it is termed; whtefc took plate <4tnhe 
beginning or the summer; til winchra yo&ig friend of * 
mine, a^Ostestirtable mdn^osi his MtV. f " ' 

Twoy<wnrmen,the &>ui^>lU*<nYa^Herjiricih<m*, 
ofifoere of the Chevalier Garde, having dined With 
some of theft Comrades, and 'possrbl*/ drank* quantum 
uuff., ha* « taotisn'afeptWcM' the relative qmrffties of 
theifnbmeu: Each su^orted'th^ superiority of his 
favorite ehaffgoiv 'ihtf •dispute becaaao animated, and 
unibrtanaiety, ifi the <heet of argument, words 'soaae- 
whatu^soourteous passed on both sides. An explana- 
tion, however, took jklaoe, and it wwoupposed that all 
was settled amicably i 'Not so, however; on the fol- 
lowing day the aflbir became the subject of conversa- 
tion aaaoo* the enfeoff of the r arinj u nV and' it was 
agreed edsher taut a; meeting • ought to take-place,' or 
that k should be suggested to /Count Rosen, to whoan 
the first so-called dtecousteons phrase had been 
addressed, to leave the iu{pniemV The mb^er of this 
renobjrtson, Mbns.»S-*--*4, the' son of Cedent ^ — i, 
undert o o k to-be the beater of the ea mrm na iicari en:. fnc 
eon s e e w en cij was a meeting; and, at one (first exchange 
of shots, the Count Hsiw&hoff feU*eeu\ As usual, 
ait isamedsase investigation toot place, tho particulars 
of whioaJwore suhsaittedtfrthe Bmperorxm the foflow- 
inf day 1 / f'Ws must bo'put atfeucHoUI wfit have 
ntfquarrelhM min« anny,^ ; ♦*! will 

hava no duelflngL These foolish boy* sauat be* made 
an example of. Let Oeemt Rouen fas degraded, and 
sent as*a eoaamon soldier to the Caucasus, with power 
to -advance by merit and' rfood* conduct. 'When he 
shall have regained his epaulettes, his title and present 
position shall be restored to bin, The seconds, and 
all who were present at the meeting on the day subse- 
quent to the dinner, he sent to the army with the rank 
they now hold— thus they Will lose two steps ; Mons. 
S" ' ■■!, the mover of the resolution and the bearer of 
the communication, not to have' the power, on any 
consideration, to re-enter the Guards until ho shall 
have served ten years in the* army/* Tne sentence 
was tarried into effect the same deyr • 

Since rant, the Count Rosen; a most amiable young 
man, has so distinguished himself in several engage- 
ments with the' enemy, that he has gained the order of 
St. George, in an unusuavty short period has been ad- 
vanced to the rank of sous officur, and, should his life 
be spared, it is supposed, and sincerely hoped, he may 
regain his epaulettes within two years. It is more 
than probable, taking into conurderation that the duel 
was forced upon him, his Majesty will again allow him 
to enter the Chevalier Garde. 

Isvosehkk and the Emperor's Cloak. 

The Emperor having remained somewhat longer 
than usual on his daily visit to his daughter the Grand 
Duchess Marie-Nicolaivena, the Duchess of Leuchten- 
berg, having no carriage with him, and being desirous 
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of returning quickly to the palace, most probably bar- 
ing an appointment for a stated time, as he is known 
to be the very essence of • punctuality, took a street 
■ledge. On arriving, the Emperor left the sledge, and 
was about to enter the palacey when ihe> ia^oacfeick,* 
not knowing bin ^4fijwty tf who ha4/PetWtned ta St. 
Petersburg oiilyTon.t^jpfeP^in^jJay,*^ aft absence 
of some weeks, taking off his monstrous cap with both 
hands, reminded him that ha^hao* not ',paid the fare. 
" Good, gooo^Baio^8 k &tajea^, *** wrrteend you the 
money. 9 ' ' -^ Ah^baroe^^ (ptaBeatteea.i»hHat,)r <seid 
the poor izvoacbick, looking at the palace, " this is a 
very large building, ami has A great many ways out ; 
your rfdhfefteetf m*&l fmfe<*<mi9frto*'W&>\*M by 
aaotbtfr stsot,os4ltftrpe^feyeu t ;inigh* feadt witll tie 
money, saightcttot fcj*ew at rtrblch eoo^ am*4©4 »*$* 
mnk»a<jniMakft) feufciifi.bajJWiiyP^^JWblonfias would 
leave yonr^loeJiwi*h,me» an4:ta1se nrxpfetet* wet shell 
both .be eafe^j tf .Whet,!>'. aartifcis Majestyirwho.wa* 
amused, <slo70*iimas^itba|<en Wficfadwingitotlve 
palaceiof tteo£npoi»>»4foi|i4x{iof»i.]rpuvfi£ yaurJare, 
which cannot fvoeed.. »j g)oe4senie)b6i4)*,. ait. moat,, a 
p'yetalthee.W .&£& harenj itogive »e*V[ replied, the 
anon* ^.ywter. fndblensa , j» 'not oft i**oaohick> . • Fo> do 
not fcnowiiabat w&dV It is; precisely, at, the pcjfaoe<of 
Ih a i Brop ojoiwfiithe theatres* at thetmbunalsvan^ great 
hoosee^ths*. wtvexe robbed,"; Hw ¥a>sjy,*fc»aw, off 
bi» cloak* under which was -simply, the uniform of a 
getemiofl&oer^dfipofilod it wUh.ti^izyowiockj to the 
^Baalittniyiiae! o4 c #pma peiapji^fwlm Mi^^>fc>.*>e 
passing, and entered the palace. Ai#W;*»mu*fl*OBJr7 
ha&&ipmd, whe»<ejfc 8ieVd*-oam#iprc*mted himself 
»r the ; p«fipofoo^i^*?hoiirtg4heclaalc', and teUingithe 
iz^osehiokthat he; had drive* - too Beaporov who had 
sent him a te* detableriMtM£L.*fr*4d«h which hi* 
Msjestoj l*a^\ROttsdtmaketnp 4br any? siua* of which 
ho/baa been robbed jby;{Sffi«em,or olhaifc ; eiioVooffeed 
ho would wait, thietoe«ntil he was sent ibnit The poor 
feitow was alertied^- fa took off hi* -top truth both 
b&nds V MrUs«si^fe4«^penr^ tears, 

and jerqMNtgr. hiweetf*-'* CroajiodiripoBia^^JUw^ have 
meseyupon o^; Goojpdda boja mtiL fHpfr God ! what 
have; I done 1 what wail; hecom* of me)f Boja moi ! 
Boja mot! (No^jw,!ho^IwHl tokcno -money ; pray 
let mo .go, eJihavou, peayMt me oo);V saying which 
he jujnped\osL.h^taleo^^and^Og^bg bin horse, drovo 
off at foil speed* sensing thter monof in the tturitof the 
officer* who *was ♦ too< *newh surprises! »to- Map him or 
barter hin»iafto|>peiL., Am ojdar»wa»gitettifor'*ho nan 
to, be ftetfnd and icosufecfcsji itoihe ,paJbc% which was 
iittin*dtateJgn d\etfe, a* hie Majesty oiwayahaa persona 
near enough to him whan he goes out f to mask any- 
thing that tsaimpifoa. >> The-peer felfaw vra Jacw esoee 
elaatmd> thtmnssrfexe. u&p hod not only deJaonednthe 
Enpemt's doaa^hat/bv tunn^gt«way,hadeottod*i^ 
direct opposition to hia Majestv'a oommaada p and tho 
least he' expected was to receive eoine huwkod. pake 
of today and be pat: into the army. -What, thert\wa* 
his *07pnttw>sAi4>enlg<reeolved withal 
notiohealaisnadf/buaiOvJoohtsitti the Emperor; aw hia 
best ftien& whoso gT^t happiness ami dieire veaa.to ; 
improve the condition df those whoso position .phased* 
them at" the mercy) ofiavibdiapoaed peraotub > Tho Em* 
peroT . thaw - gave* iftumi a. oaoi«oto »fbr - twenty* sitter 
rouUes<£3 6ai 8d )^and doamimeedrhini.. ^ 

. ... H ^^ontalka,,,, ....,' .^ , /; 
•Domrjia tho ovatonoa of cholera, ,a ^numboj , ol poor 
ignorant poaaante had, been induced, to believe, by tho 
evil dUpoaed,*thai the waters of the canals and river* 
— the only beverage of this poor and working c las se s ■ ' ■ 
had been poisone^^ajmVth^nwsaiaono dnatha which 
had taken p4ac»amc»gth«Wiwere to ha attributed alone 
to that cause» and not to the epidemic, ., The poor .fol- 
lows were not awatc that the choiera swept off ail 
classes alike, without disahsetibn.torjrank or position. 



* Itvoacfckflss toe •driver ere ^MMI earrfSge. Daring tie 
winter habdrea*ot taoaeofamwir, act oatag: ala* to oeoapy 
thcroaelvee ^o ifye 9ouj»ob(|.F99*ad to Si. Peterabsxgawith.a 
sledge of their own manu,ftcture, and one, two, or more' horses, 
where they become teVoaehleks, aftd in the spring return tofheir 
homes, freqnently baring resitted considerable aasas. 

t Baron, or bahrin, a term of respect used by the lower elasses 
in addressing their snperiors. 

t Erery Izvbsehiek wears, ShSpAided "from the collar of his 
eoat oealiid, a tin flats, *n wakh '^ JU> hnssaer . and for which 
he pays a certain stun annually. The shape of the plate is 
changed every year, that the fax may not be evaded. 

4 Greerenick, a sftter coin, value ten kopecks silver, 4&fd. 
English. Pyetatttae, a silver coin, value fifteen kopecks silver, 
flfrd. Knglish. 



They knew only that they constantly lost friends and 
relations from their villages. Those friends and rela- 
tions had died, they knew not how. They therefore 
believed they Were poisoned. Some thousands of 
them collected together, armed as usual with their 
axes and knives, without which a Russian peasant is 
never to he seen, the former stuck in the belt of his 
sheepskin, the latter usually carried in his boot — and 
the result might have been most serious but for the ar- 
rival of Urge bodies of troops. A number of the lead- 
ing rioters t were seized, and ordered to be flogged, 
Watch punishment is . usually inflicted by soldiers on 
the spot, and is certainly most severe, not unfrequentlv 
tedxunating in death. The first culprit was stripped, 
and the lash about to be applied, when the Emperor 
who, afcl have observed, ia everywhere, drove up on 
his'droska, as uaual unattended. On ascertaining the 
Particulars, his Majesty ordered that the punishment 
should not, take place, the delinquents being objects 
rather, of , pity than of condemnation, as it was impos- 
ajhle such ijdeas could .have emanated with themselves. 
"Flogging will' not do away with that feeling, 1 ' said 
his Afaiesty ; then turning to the poor fellow who was 
about to be punished, " Uo, n said his Majesty, " to 
the 3?ontalka" (the river near which the scene took 
place),, ".and bring me a bowl of water.' 1 The man 
went-T-the bowl, or water was produced — and the ?m- 
perbr drank: a copious draught of it, to the great aston- 
ishment of the poor Moojnieks. His Majesty then 
addressed £hem in the kindest terms, ordered them to 
be, ^berated* and sent them to their homes ; which, but 
mr the opportune arrival of his Majesty, it is most pro- 
bable they would never have seen again, which may be 
imagined from the following mode of operation: — 

If the prisoner be condemned to receive a thousand 
lashes, (the minimum in these cases, twelve thousand 
, the maximum), a thousand soldiers are drawn up in 
single files, in two ranks opposite each other, at a dis- 
tance of about six yards apart; each man is armed 
With a strong haaef switch or twig, about six feet in 
length. A priest is present, before whom the con- 
demned is placed on his knees. After about a quarter 
of an hour spent in prayer, during which he confesses 
himself and receives absolution, he is placed in the 
hands of the provost's men ; his sentence, and the 
particulars of his crime are read aloud ; he is then im- 
mediately stripped to the waist, his wrists are bound to 
,a musket, which is placed transversely before him, and 
supported by two soldiers, one on either side. A 
march in, orainary time is beaten, and preceded by the 
drummers he has .to march past the two ranks, down 
the one rank and up the other, receiving from each sol- 
dier as he passes a blow, which is inflicted with dread- 
fut severity. Should he drop from exhaustion, which 
not uhfrequently occurs* he is placed on a hurdle, and 
the punishment is continued until the whole number is 
administered, be the result what it may. Some time 
since a soldier was condemned to receive twelve thou- 
sand coups de bagnelle, for having committed several 
murders of a most atrocious character in his regiment. 
He received the whole number at six different periods, 
as closely upon each other as it was possible to inflict 
them ; and, as it was intended, he died on receiving 
the last portion of three thousand. This punishment 
je termed " Passer un regiment," and ia inflicted only 
jUj cases of treason or murder, where the army or navy 
is jn some way concerned 

Oadeau to the Emperor. 

BuaiNO the carnival, masquerades take place twice a 
week at the Opera- House and at the Salle d> la 
Noblesse. ' At these fetes ladies only are masked ; 
gentlemen are in uniform or en frac. No fancy dresses 
are allowed. The Emperor and Grand Dukes are 
usually prescn^, unattended, mixing with the crowd as 
other individuals, and his Majesty may frequently be 
seen with a beau masque on his arm, of course of 
whom he has no knowledge, intriguing him, with 
which he appears very much amused. On these occa- 
sions any masque is allowed, indeed encouraged, to 
address his Majesty, on condition that the privilege be 
not abused by presenting a petition, or in fact solicit- 
ing a favor. The following singular circumstance oc- 
curred, at a bal masque at the Salle de la Noblesse, a 
short time since : — 

A masque taking the arm of the Emperor, entered 
freely into conversation with his Majesty, and having 
made sundry observations, suddenly ceased and became 
apparently embarrassed. " Why do you thus break 



off T" asked the Emperor. " Continue toujours, ta con- 
versation est vraiment charmante, comment, 'su hesches 
encore (I fear you are about to act indiscreetly — you are 
about to ask me to do something for you) ; aUons, beau 
masque, je to pardonne ton indiscretion pour ton esprit, 
parle done rranchement." " No, sire," replied the lady, 
recovering herself, " I am not about to commit so seri- 
ous an indiscretion ; on the contrary, I am desirous of 
offering to your majesty a present." " A cadeau !" 
said the Emperor, smiling, " donne done, donne vite." 
" Not here. Sire, I have it not with me ; but if your 
Majesty will be graciously pleased to say when and 
where I may have the honor to present it, your Majesty 
will find it not unworthy your acceptance." " C'est 
bien. c'est bien," said the Emperor ; " nous verrons, 
nous verrons ; domain a midi au palais." On the fol- 
lowing day, at the time appointed, a lady in deep mourn- 
ing drove to the palace, and enquiring for the Emperor, 
was conducted, as had been ordered, to his private cab- 
inet. On seeing and hearing her he immediately recog- 
nized the masque of the bal masque, and enquired, evi- 
dently pleased, " Eh bien, Madame, et mon cadeau, me 
Tavez vous apporte T Je suis vraiment curieux de la 
voir." " Yes, Sire, it is here ; have I your Majesty's 
permission to present it ?" " Certainement, certaine- 
ment ; et vous ne me feres pas, attenir j'espere." The 
lady then opening the door through which she had en- 
tered the cabinet, brought forward two exceedingly 
interesting children, a boy and a girl. " Here, Sire," 
she said, " is what I hold the most precious in the world. 
Their father — who had on several occasions distin- 
guished himself in the service of your Majesty, fell in 
the last engagement in the Caucasus, leaving them un- 
provided for ; I am not without friends, but my object 
m offering them to your majesty, is, that they should 
become worthy^ the bright name and honors so nobly 
earned by their father, the only fortune he has left 
them." The Emperor took the children, one in each 
hand, and begging the lady would follow "him, conducted 
her to the apartment of the Empress. " Madame," said 
he on entering, " I have a present for your Majesty, the 
value of which I am convinced will be appreciated. 
This lady, whom I have to present to your Majesty, 
Madam e , the widow of one of my best and 

bravest officers, who fell in the last engagement in the 
Caucasus, has done me the great honor to bring me 
these interesting and fatherless children. Je lui en 
sals gre. It is an offering which, certes, I will not 
reject. They are the children of a good and brave 
soldier ; I will adopt them, and will be as as a father to 
them. The boy shall pursue the career of the late col- 
onel, and I have no doubt will prove worthy of his sire ; 
but with this beautiful child," pointing to the little girl, 
" I am really at a loss what to do, otherwise than bo- 
seeching your Majesty to accept her as your half of the 
offering, which is indeed but just." The Empress, at all 
times happy at an oppportunity of doing good, readily 
and willingly entered into the feelings of the Emperor, 
kissed the child affectionately, and the happy mother 
having expressed her acknowledgments, retired with the 
assurance that her fondest hopes should be realized. 
The boy would be placed in the corps de cadets or corps 
de pages, from whence he would pass to the army, and 
if successful, may one day become a field mareschal of 
the Empire. The girl will be brought up in the Insti- 
tution do rimperatnee, on leaving which she will most 
likely be appointed a demoiselle d'honnour de la Majeste, 
and will have every possible chance of becoming the 
wife of a person of the highest rank and distinction. 



Tina* are a great many people who are ever ready 
to contend lor principles they care nothing about, and 
to quarrel about measures and about people they are 
in utter ignorance of. Man by nature is a partisan ; 
he will side on a question at issue almost before he 
has heard both sides ; and once committed, he will 
maintain his position be it ever so absurd. It is re- 
lated of a Neapolitan nobleman that ho fought fourteen 
duels in order to prove that Dante was a greater poet 
than Ariosto. At his death-bed a confessor, who 
was an admirer of Ariosto, desired him to acknow- 
ledge the superiority of this poet, " Father," answered 
the dying nobleman, " to tell the truth, I never read 
either Dante or Ariosto." Cases equally absurd can 
be found in almost every man's history. 



Wi are generally lively, ardent, curious to know the 
life of a neighbour ; but slow, idle and blind to know, 
to correct and to condemn our own life. 
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HEW BOOKS. 

THE completion of jbl novel by Charles Dickens is 
an event of considerable interest. The last num- 
bers of " Bleak House " have now been issued, and 
those who have perused the work, month by month, 
no doubt will hail the final chapter with something of 
pleasure, and yet with regret at parting with so agree- 
able a periodical visiter. It is a good deal to the glory 
of Mr. Dickens that for eighteen months he. should 
have so much of the world's deep attention as he ob- 
tains through the pages of his monthly issues. There 
is scarcely another man who could, for so long a dura- 
tion, secure and sustain for his creations so deep an 
interest and such abiding sympathy, let us tell him 
that. He is one of the few that have the ear of the 
world. It is his good fortune to be permanently popu- 
lar, and to secure the sympathy and affections of not 
only the refined and the wise, but the lowly and the 
poor. He is himself a household word. His charac- 
ters are household characters — animated and living 
creatures, that give happiness to many family circles, 
existing among them like sacred memories. This 
warm affection for their author disarms criticism. He 
is a privileged companion. What in others would 
bring down frowns and censures, in him is applauded. 
Extravagance is overlooked, absurdities are forgiven. 
His zeal gives currency to the greatest monstrosities. 
The public laugb, weep, pour down thunders of ap- 
plause, and are content— if even they must swallow 
Smallweed and Spontaneous Combustion ! Or if such 
doses be difficult of digestion, they are quickly forgot- 
ten in his exquisite pathos and inimitable humor. 

44 Bleak House " we do not think to be equal either 
to " Dombey" or " Copperfield." It is not so artisti- 
cally perfect as either of those works. It has many 
more grave faults, and lacks unity and coherence. 
But yet what a wealth of genius ! What a magnifi- 
cent galaxy of characters! What freshness, origi- 
nality, humor, pathos ! A wealth to spare that would 
build up another's fame almost high enough to rival 
his own. 

It is asserted by some that it does not contain any of 
those vivid and striking creations, such as Pickwick or 
Cuttle— creations that become the familiarword of every 
mouth. Perhaps not. But Skimpole, Boythorn, Jarn- 
dyce, Sir Leicester, Miss Flite, Mrs. Jellaby (by-the- 
bye, Miss Stone and others will be glad to learn that 
this lady has taken her fine eyes, with their far-off 
look, away from Boorioboola Gha, and turned them 
upon Women's Rights), and Caddy, are characters 
drawn with a bold hand, and have all that breadth and 
richness of color that mark the offspring of the won- 
drous wizard who calls them into being. Skimpole, 
notwithstanding the contempt he excites, is a delight- 
ful and brilliant character. It borrows no little interest 
from being recognised as the undoubted portrait of a 
distinguished English author — Leigh Hunt — a gentle- 
man of whom it is said that he has an inveterate ten- 
dency for debt, while he passes through life with 
an easy reliance upon his friends. But the genius of 
Skimpole is enchanting, and we are quite ready to for- 
get everything else. He touches upon every subject 
in the lightest and most brilliant manner. He is full 
of the richest and quaintest fancies imaginable. He 
illuminates the most sombre subjects ; dazzling, gay, 
apparently amiable, and yet mean and selfish) he is at 
once our delight and contempt. 

The Smallweeds are atrocious pictures of human 
nature, overdrawn, offensive, and unnecessarily drag- 
ged into the play. Such pictures of character, Mr. 
Dickens, are extravagant monstrosities, which your 
readers will universally execrate. 



The case of Spontaneous Combustion has already 
excited a good deal of discussion — many scientific 
men denying the possibility of such a death, while all 
condemn unmeasuredly the introduction of the sicken- 
ing and horrible details. In his preface, Mr. D. asserts 
that he would not mislead his readers either wilfully 
or negligently, and cites the best of authorities to sub- 
stantiate that deaths of this kind have occurred. This 
may be true, but the incident was quite unnecessary, 
and the details are the most horrible we ever saw 
related. , 

The object of the author in this work, according to 
the preface, has been to give the romantic side of fami- 
liar things. Viewed from such a point, it is one of the 
most pleasing books in our language. It is of little 
moment after all, whether all the rules of coherence 
and unity be observed, whether this or that is artistic, 
if so excellent an aim as this be obtained. Mr. 
Dickens pictures a group of very pleasant and strongly 
marked characters, whom we at once pronounce to be 
real, and in whose little foibles and virtues we conceive 
an affectionate interest. We do not ask them to talk 
by rule or act by rule. The story or plot so called is 
but of minor importance. It may be delayed, forgot- 
ten ever so long, we care not, so long as our favorites 
gossip and talk away, and enchant us with their plea- 
sant sayings and doings. For, after all, what is the 
aim of fiction but this 1 If it gives refined pleasure 
and succeeds in arousing our sympathies, it has per- 
fectly attained its aim. And if in being more artistic 
it accomplishes less than this, critics may pronounce 
it good, but the better judgment of the world will not 
allow it. 

We learn that " Bleak House" has had more readers 
than any previous work of the same author. We are 
glad of this. Its genial sympathies and deep humani- 
ty will exercise a healthful tone. Let it be widely 
read. It will do good. 



The " Rudiments or Aecrttectueb" is the title of 
a book just published by Stringer & Townsend. It is 
a comprehensive and condensed essay, rendered in a 
popular and familiar form. We wish heartily that it 
could be read universally. Now, when new structures 
are so many, and when such vagaries and atrocities are 
committed in the name of architecture, the knowledge 
this little volume affords, it widely circulated, would 
no doubt bring forth good fruit. 

Architecture always has been, and probably always 
will be, considered the significant type of an age. Its 
enduring nature makes it a permanent record of the 
taste, refinement, and attainments of a people. Bar* 
barianism and civilization have no symbol more signifi- 
cant. The Grecian, the Egyptian, the Moorish, the 
Norman, and the Gothic orders characterize and iden- 
tify these respective countries. America alone has 
not created a school of its own. It has contented 
itself with producing weak imitations of almost every 
order, varying from the simplest to the most ornate. 
And we look upon it as doubtful whether the genius 
of our country will ever thus develope itself; whether, 
indeed, it is possible for us ever to express our charac- 
teristics in architecture. We may come to make new 
combinations of old forms, which shall grow into 
general adoption, but nothing more. The genius of 
America is adaptative rather than creative. But we 
are not of those who look upon the creation of a 
purely American order as a great desideratum. Na- 
tions now are more cosmopolitan than they were. 
The established orders easily adapt themselves to our 
uses and purposes. The Gothic, for instance, in every 
mind is naturally and reverently associated with Chris- 



tian structures. The tapering spire, the vaulted roof; the 
pointed arch, the low porch, are universally recognised 
as symbolical of Christianity. They awaken holy 
emotions of reverence and veneration. But it is the 
violation amongst us of the great principle of art, 
Truth, against which we raise our earnest protest. 
About us, on every side, there are nothing but shams. 
Falsehood is written upon the brazen front of every 
structure. There are great towering mansions of mar- 
ble, crowned by pine cornices that, to the unskilful eye, 
resemble the richer material. Stucco and mastic hide 
rough, uncouth brick piles. Wood is made to assimi- 
late to almost any material. On all sides is mock 
splendor and unsubstantial show. In after times, 
when the architectural relics of this age are looked 
upon as mementoes and types of us— and they as 
assuredly will be, as now the crumbling ruins of 
Europe are to us the exponents of the past — what 
a picture of falsehood, deceit, shallow artificiality, 
and meanness will we present to our children 1 With 
what contempt and scorn the historian will point to 
us ! How this age shall come to be known as the Age 
op the Fal&e! 

TauTH is the grand principle of Art That which is 
not true degrades, demoralizes, and is from the purpose 
of art, which is to hold up to us forms of symmetry, 
grace, and grandeur, that shall elevate, purify, and re- 
fine. We wish that this grand principle could become 
a public sentiment. We most earnestly wish that the 
intelligence of our people would so embrace it that 
their earnest condemnations of the False would lead 
to the universal illustration of the -True. 

If the volume before us was placed in schools, so as 
to become a part of the education of the people, such 
an end might be hoped for and obtained* 



Among the most noticeable books of the present 
season is one from the publishing house of Lamport, 
Blakeman and Law, with the quaint, alliterative title of 
14 Salad for the Solitary.*' It is a collection of pleasant, 
learned, discursive essays, written in a style of pure 
simplicity, and abounding in quaint and humorous 
touches. It is rich in bibliographica] and antiquarian 
lore, and is just such a book as a rover of Disraeli or 
Lamb would delight in. The author has explored into 
curious fields, and brought forth a delightful medley of 
many strange things, which he sets before tan in the 
pleasantest of manners. There is a delicate and evan- 
escent flavor about the work that suits it for the most 
fastidious palate. It is, indeed, an epicurean dish. 

In the preface, the author,.as follows, humorously 
describes bis book : — " The contents of this -volume are 
not only various in kind — variety may also be said to 
characterise its treatment, which has been attempted 
somewhat philosophically, poetically, ethlealiy, satiri- 
cally, critically, hypothetical^, aesthetically, hyperboli- 
catty, psychologically, metaphysically, humorously, 
and, since brevity is the soul of wit, senfcentiously." 

We understand that the sale has been quite rapid 
for a book of this refined class. Five thousand copies* 
having been disposed of, and the demand not yet 
abated. 

From Bunco and Brother we have received a copy 
of a new novel entitled " Annie Grayson, " the scenes 
of which are laid in Washington, while the characters 
are portraits, under fictitious guises, of well known 
personages in society at the capital. The story is a 
good story, it has abundance of incident, and there is 
quite a successful attempt at character drawing. But 
the authoress — for it is written by a lady — is evi- 
I dently an amateur. There is a want of artistic com- 
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pleteness in the narrative, and many scenes are 
impaired and rendered ineffective by unskilful handling. 
Another fault is, that the dialogue is always in too 
exalted and formal a style — a fault very common 
among youthful authors, hut a grave fault that destroys 
the fidelity of the picture. But Annie Grayson in 
many ways is an attractive and interesting book. The 
publishers have got it up in a handsome and commend- 
able manner. 

The same house have sent us " Edith's Legacy, or 
The Longwoods of the Grange." A pleasingly told 
domestic story, much after the style and manner of its 
many prototypes, and quite worthy to rank with the 
productions of Grace Aguilar and Mrs. Grey. The 
incidents are very harrowing, and the heroine labors 
under a weight of suffering something too strongly 
pictured* 

" Perct Effingham," is a new novel by Henry 
Cockton. Cockton is a prolific and a popular writer, 
and the present volume will serve to sustain, if it does 
not increase, his reputation. He is always skilful in 
the management of his plot, never suffering the 
interest to flag, and giving a sufficient variety of 
character to the principal actors in his stories to add 
vigor and life to his pictures in the present work. 
There' is an inimitable sketch of a philosophising 
groom, the very beau ideal of a modern ^English 
servant, exceeding rich and racy. The story is full of 
interest, well developed and ingeniously handled. 



Stwnobb 6c Townsbnd have just published, in a 
▼cry neat form, " The Artist Wife, and other Tales," by 
Mary Hewitt. The " Artist Wife,"' is a sweet and 
touching story, told in a charmingly simple manner, 
with all the finish and excellence of Mary Howitt's 
style. The scene is laid in Munich, that old quaint 
art cifp,.and appears to be a faithful picture of its lifo 
and manners. The character of the Artist Wife is an 
exquisite portraiture. JX is limned with the delicate 
touches of one who is an artist herself, of the most 
exalted character, and represents the heroine as one of 
elevated genius and domestic virtues struggling under 
adversities and. sorrows that exalt her into a lovely 
martyr,. Indeed it is a- beautiful story, pure, touching, 
and of most exquisite finish and delicacy. 

The other tales of the volume are pleasantly sketched 
pictures of English life that need no other assurance 
of excellence than the name of Mary Hewitt 



CHIPS. 



Abb fleas liable to insanity ? Yes : it is notorious 
that many of them die cracked, 

I am going to draw this beau into a knot, as the lady 
said at the hymenial altar. 

"What blessings children are!" as the parish 
clerk said when he took the fees for christening them. 

"Thbbb is no rale without an exception! Tee, 
there is : a man must always be present while he is 
being shaved. 

" My dear," said a gentleman to a young lady, to 
whom he thought to Be married, "do you wish to 
make a fool of me 1" " No," replied the lady, " nature 
has saved me the trouble. 

" Nbvbr rive a boy a shilling to hold your shadow 
while you climb a tree to look into the middle of next 
week ; it is money thrown away !" says a genius who 
speaks from what he knows. 

A wao in Pennsylvania not long since, purchased 
a fine horse ; returning from a ride a few days after- 
wards, he said he had discovered a quality in this ani- 
mal which added fifty dollars to its value : it shied at 
a bum-bailiff I. 



Professor Paabfbcht mentions, as a striking evi- 
dence of the symmetry of nature's operations, that 
" mushrooms always spring up in a shower, which is 
doubtless the reason that they are shaped like um- 
brellas." 

A Juvenile Wit. — "Father," said a roguish boy, 
" I hope you won't buy any more gunpowder tea for 
mother." "Why not!" Because, every time she 
drinks it she blows us up." " Go to bed immedi- 
ately." 

The Noun " Bachelor." — A young lady, at an ex- 
amination in grammar, was asked why the noun bache- 
lor was singular 1 She replied immediately, and with 
much naivete, " Because it is very singular they don't 
get married." 

a What a funny name is yours, Sambo." " Es, 
sir, berry funny ; but I got christened Powder Maga- 
zine for a 'ticular object." " What was that, Sambo 1" 
" 'Cos massa, who is very hot tempered, dara't blow 
him up." 

A Shining Character. — "My character," said an 
Alderman, who had cleared himself on a charge of 
jobbery, " my character, sir, is like my boots, all the 
brighter for blacking." 

" Comb, friend," said a debtor, " I want that money." 
"I haven't got it." "But I must have it now." 
" Well, if you get before I do, just let me know it, will 
you 1" 

At the time when the ladies wore such enormous 
bonnets, a Massachusetts gentleman in Baltimore 
wrote that he intended to send a fashionable bonnet to 
his daughter, but was afraid to venture it on the deck 
of the packet, and could not get it down the hatch- 
way I 

A Little girl being sent to a shop to purchase 
some dye stuff, and forgetting the name of the article, 
said to the shopman — " John, what do folks dye with 1" 
" Die with ! Why, cholera sometimes," replied John. 
" Well, I believe that's the name. I want to get three 
pennyworth." 

We have lately been reading of some person who 
was killed by a cork which struck him in the eye when 
drawing it. But if the cork has killed its one man, 
consider how many thousands and tens of thousands 
the bottle has killed without a word being said about 
it! 

Miravaux was one day accosted by a sturdy beggar, 
who asked alms of him. " How is this," inquired Mira- 
vaux, "that a lusty fellow like you are unemployed!" 
" Ah ! ' replied the beggar, looking very piteously at 
him, " if you did but know how lazy lam!" The re- 
ply was so ludicrous and unexpected, that Miravaux 
gave the varlet a piece of silver. 

A bachelor friend of ours, on passing up the street 
yesterday (says an exchange paper) picked up a thim- 
ble. He stood a while meditating on the probable 
beauty of the owner, when pressing it to his lips, say- 
ing : — " Oh, that it was the fair lips of the wearer !" 
Just as he had finished, a big black wench looked out 
of an upper window, and said : — " Boss, jis please to 
frow dat fimble in de entry. I jis now drap it !" Our 
friend — fainted ! 

A gentleman once paying his addresses to a young 
lady, the daughter of a very wealthy planter in — , 
and of course entitled to the honor of being very ac- 
complished, inquired of her if she was not lonesome, 
there being no society in the neighborhood, and how 
she spent her time 1 She replied, she was not lone- 
some ; that she amused herself with reading and writ- 
ing. He asked her whether she was most fond of 
writing prose or poetry 1 "Nary one," says she, "I 
writes smalt Hand r 

A steanoe episode, admirably illustrative of French 
human nature and Parisian morality, is now much 
talked of. The inhabitants of the Rue de Malte were 
alarmed at a late hour on Saturday night by piercing 
shrieks, and cries of" My Daughter ! Oh, my daughter ! 
Save my daughter!" and on looking out they per- 
ceived an elderly woman running about as if distracted, 
whilst at the end of a street was a carriage driving 
rapidly off. Although the carrying off of damsels by 
force has gone out of fashion, except in novels and 
melodramas, it was deemed advisable to convey the 



sorrow-stricken old lady to the Commissary of Police ; 
and that functionary, though annoyed at being roused 
from his slumber, was obliged to listen to her story. 
It was to the effect that having become reduced in for- 
tune, she was obliged to let her daughter get her living 
by singing at a coffee-house, but that, to preserve her 
morality, she made a rule of always being present at 
the performances ; that, on returning home, they per- 
ceived that they were followed by four men in large 
cloaks ; that they went into a pastry cook's shop to get 
rid of them ; but that, on leaving, they were again fol- 
lowed ; and that, at the corner of the street, the girl 
was seized by the men, thrust into a carriage, and car- 
ried off. The CrmmiBsary of Police told the afflicted 
parent that he would occupy himself with the affair 
the next morning. In the morning he went to her re- 
sidence, and juat as he arrived a commissionaire 
brought a letter. "From my daughter!" cried the 
fond mother, on glancing at the address ; and she read 
— " My dear mother, I am with M , at his resi- 
dence in the Rue de la Banque ; come directly, and 
you will find me. Eudoxie." The Commissary ac- 
companied the mother to the address indicated. But 
he was not a little surprised to find that the tender 
Eudoxie was at least twenty-six vcars of age, that she 
seemed anything but timid, and that she was seated at 

a sumptuously spread breakfast-table with M , who 

is a foreigner. " My dear mamma," said she, " I ask 
pardon for having deceived you. But the fact is, that 
M— and I have had a long regard for each other, 
and that, as we thought you might object to our going 
together, we got up the little comedy of the abduction, 
to overcome all your scruples. So, as tfte thing is 
done, sit down to breakfast !" The loving mother, 
without saying a word, slipped off her bonnet and 
shawl ; and the Commissary of Police, seeing what 
sort of people he had to deal with, went away. 

Hints iter a Few Edition of the Dramatists. 
We have been favored with a glimpse of the note- 
book of a great dramatic critic, who evidently contem- 
plates giving, or selling to the world, a great national 
treat in the form of a new edition of the dramatists. 
The annotator seems to combine all the acutcness of the 
needle with the straightforward bluntness of the rail- 
way buffer. We subjoin a few specimens : — 

NOTE ON THE TBAQEDT OP DOUOLA8. 

There is a passage in this play which has escaped 
the attention of all who have preceded me ; a passage 
which shows Glenalvon to have been of a social dispo- 
tion. In one of the scenes with NorvaL, Glenalvon 
says {aside), 

"His port I love!** 

And, from this remarkable passage, we get three facta : 
first, that Glenalvon liked port ; secondly, that he had 
tasted NorvaVs port; and, thirdly, that the port in 
question was of a high character. 

NOTE ON JULIUS CAS AS. 

The character of Casea has never yet had lull jus- 
tice done to it by the critics ; but there is one pastase 
which may be compared to a perfect thoroughfare for 
finding our way to Casea' s real condition. He evi- 
dently belonged to the landlord or agrarian party in 
the State, and there can be no doubt that the terms on 
which his tenants held of him were exorbitant. The 
whole fact burst in upon us like a thunderbolt through 
the roof of an out-house, or a broker through the door 
of an apartment with the rent in arrear, when we read 
the following line, spoken by Antony in the course of 
his oration over Casar : 

" See what a rent the envious Cusca made !" 

Now, this allusion to the rent made by Casea jproves 
either one of two things : First, that he let lodgings at 
a high price ; or, secondly, that he derived a consider- 
able income from a landed tenantry. I am inclined to 
the latter supposition, for it is possible that had he let 
merely lodgings, some of the lodgers would have been 
introduced into the play, with that nice appreciation of 
the ludicrous for which Shakespeare is conspicuous. 
This not having been done, we arc driven on the other 
hypothesis, to which, on the whole, we give the pre- 
ference. 

The above specimens will suffice to show the public 
the addition that may be shortly expected to a depart- 
ment and style of literature in which the English lan- 
guage is already rich — excessively rich — in the opinion 
of some of us. — Punch. 
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HOW KB. T. 8QUABE FBEPABED HIS FICIUBE FOB THE ACADEHY. 
Number V. (Concluded.) 





On attempting to remove it, he finds his picture somewhat 
too large for the door. 



He alters it 




Hr. T. Square basing eat eat enough 
for this year's Exhibition, will keep 
the rest far another time. 




Ho cuts off another piece. Tes ; he will send that. 




He invites his friends to see his picture before it 
goes. They don't think much of it 







He is interrupted by a low 
wailing at his door, 



And his landlady, her eyes ; 
etreaming with tears, 



<F~£ 



Informs him that the bailiffs are in the house ; 
could he oblige her with a little money before 
one o'clock! 



And obtains an ad* 
yinoe from a re- 
lation 



He returns just in time to see a cart drive 
off The bailiffs have taken everything 
in the house, except the picture. 




He hat bean sol 
layeo% he fools he shall i 
get through it in time i 
the* ' 




L he is, in met, compelled to finish it in the cab, as ha takes it there ; 
the horse stumbling, however, 




Mr. T. Square, at length, gets through his work, i 
Uftmlaheel!! 
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REVOLUTIONARY MARTYRS 

OF THE 

HEW YORK PEISONS. 

THE beautiful illustration we here present is an 
effective and faithful view of the Monument now 



in process of erection in Trinity Churchyard, comme- 
morative of those martyrs who suffered and died in the 
New York Revolutionary Prisons. The Monument is 
erected at the expense of the Trinity Church Corpora- 
tion, who, in this, have manifested a spirited gene- 
rosity, which receives the wannest applause of our 



citizens. It is erected upon the spot— nearly opposite 
Pine street — where were buried many of the unfortu- 
nate victims who sank beneath the atrocious cruelties 
practised upon them by their fiendish jailers. In ex- 
cavating for the structure, a skull pierced by a bullet, 
a copper coin with the profile of George the Thud, and 
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several other relics were found. These, and such re- 
mains of the bodies as were found, were gathered 
together and placed beneath the structure. 

The Monument is similar in style to the architecture 
of the church, and it is undoubtedly the richest and 
purest specimen of gothic monumental architecture in 
this country. Its form is like those beautiful monu- 
mental crosses which so frequently delight the eye and 
gratify the taste of the traveller in European cities. It 
is erected upon a granite octagonal platform of four 
steps, three feet in height and twenty-four feet in dia- 
meter. This platform supports a pedestal sixteen feet 
square, flanked by buttresses, in the internal angles of 
which will be placed figures of soldiers in continental 
uniform, with reversed arms. The die of the pedestal 
is richly diapered, and in the centre is the slab upon 
which the inscription — which has not yet been decided 
upon — is to be inscribed. The pedestal supports a 
rich and massive canopy, on the crocketed pediments of 
which is carved the American star. The Monument — 
which is to be seventy feet high — will be capped by a 
globe and the American eagle. Under the canopy 
will be placed a splendid marble sarcophagus, sur- 
mounted by military trophies. 

. This chaste and most beautiful design is by Mr. 
Frank Wills, of the firm of Wills & Dudley, of this city. 
Mr. Wills has manifested in this work a taste of the 
highest and most refined order. His object was to 
reproduce in this country, with such adaptations as 
the subject demanded, a specimen of those beautiful 
gothic monumental structures so frequent in the old 
cities of Europe. In this he has succeeded. His am- 
bition was a worthy one, and proves his enthusiastic 
love for his noMe art. Mr. Wills is a young artist, for 
whom we can safely prophecy a very exalted and 
enviable fame. The engraving which we present was 
drawn by Chapin, a native artist of first rate ability and 
much promise, to whom we have been frequently 'in- 
debted for elegant illustrations. 

Of all the dark pages in history — and there are many, 
many of them — the page which this Monument records 
is one of the darkest and saddest. The scenes that were 
enacted in the Prisons and Prison-Ships of New York 
during the Revolution are not exceeded in atrocious- 
ness and cruelty by anything that history records of 
the Inquisition, or of the darkest times of persecution 
and wrong. Indeed the extent of the cruelties prac- 
tised upon us during the Revolution is scarcely appre- 
ciated by our countrymen. Not only in the prisons, 
but in all quarters where the power of the enemy be- 
came fixed, the most blood-thirsty fury characterized 
the war. It was almost one of extermination in the 
South. There, young lads were often shot down, that 
they might not live to be full-grown rebels; and 
mothers were brutally murdered, that they might bring 
forth no more enemies to the king. At no moment, 
and in no place, were the people safe ; neither in their 
beds, by their firesides, nor on the highways. Daily 
and nightly murder frightened the time with their 
atrocities. Reckless marauders traversed the country 
in all directions, sparing neither age, sex, nor infancy. 
How it was that the war became thus characterised by 
so entire a violation of every humane and honorable 
sentiment, in view of the long established reputation 
of the British army for courage and humanity, it is 
difficult to conceive, unless we admit the axiom that 
injustice promotes injustice. This undoubtedly is the 
solution. A wrong begun is only maintained by 
wrong continued. The chivalry of the British soldier 
was compromised by an invasion so unrighteous, and 
this principle, once banished, there was nothing to re- 



strain the sway of brutual passions that grew and were 
festered in almost every breast. 

It is stated that nearly twelve thousand American 
prisoners suffered death by their inhuman usage on 
board the British priBon-ship, the Jersey, lying in New 
York. This number possibly may be exaggerated, 
but if we add those who died within the infected pri- 
sons of the city, a greatly larger number would be ne- 
cessary to include all of those who were thus mar- 
tyred to their country. This vast number died abso- 
lutely from starvation and want. The insufficient and 
unwholesome food that was dealt out to them, com- 
bined with the severe exposures to which they were 
subjected, and the poisonous atmosphere they continu- 
ally breathed, bred epidemics and loathsome diseases 
among them. And their sufferings were greatly aug- 
mented by the cruelties practised by their jailers. The 
most inhuman of these was the notorious Cunning- 
ham, the Provost Marshal. The like of this man for 
unpitying and relentless cruelty, the world has never 
produced. He had a love for inflicting torture. It was 
his passion, his besotted appetite. He seemed to live 
upon the agony of human beings. Their groans were 
his music, and their sufferings were his pastime. He 
thirsted for blood, and took an eager delight in murder. 
But hear what he himself says of his own acts. Our 
readers probably remember that this man, in 1791, 
committed forgery in London, for which he was exe- 
cuted. From his dying confession we extract the fol- 
lowing : — " I shudder to think of the murders I have 
been accessory to, especially in New York, where more 
than two thousand prisoners were starved by stopping 
their rations, which I sold." He proceeds to relate the 
mode of private executions which were prepared at 
night, without ceremony, behind the barracks, and the 
victims were then hastily buried by the " Black Pioneer 
of the Provost." These murders were the nightly 
pastime of this monster. If utter and irremediable 
depravity ever existed in the heart of a human being, it 
was in that of Cunningham. 

From Onderdonk's "Revolutionary Incidents of 
Long Island" we extract some interesting particulars 
descriptive of the prisons. 

" The British took possession of New York, Sept. 15, 1776 ; 
sad the capture of Fort Washington, November 10, threw near- 
ly 8700 prisoners in their power. To these must be added over 
1000 taken st the battle of Brooklyn, and such private eitisens as 
were arrested for their political principles in the vicinity of 
New York eity and on Long Island : and we may saMy con- 
clude that Sir William Howe had at least 5000 prisoners to pro- 
vide for. The sodden influx of so many prisoners, the recent 
capture of the city, and the unlocked for conflagration of a fourth 
part of it, threw his affairs into such confusion, that, from 
those circumstances alone, the prisoners most have suffered 
much from want of food and other bodily comforts ; but there 
was supe r added the studied cruelty of Capt. Cunningham, the 
Provost Marshal, and his deputies, and the criminal negligence 
of Sir William Howe. To contain sueh a vast number of pri- 
soners, the ordinary places of confinement were insufficient. 
Accordingly the Brick Church, the Middle Dutch, and the North 
Dutch Churches were appropriated for their use. Besides these. 
Columbia College, the Sugar House, the New Jail, the New 
Bridewell, and the Old City Hall were filled to their utmost ca- 
pacity. 

" Till within a fow years, the Sugar House stood in Liberty 
street, south of the Middle Dutch Church, a dark stone build- 
ing, with small deep, port-hole looking windows, rising tier 
above tier, exhibiting a dungeon-like aspeet. It was five stories 
high ; and each story was divided into two dreary apartments. 
On the stones and bricks in the wall were to be seen initials and 
dates, as if doae with a prisoner's penknife or nail. There was 
a strong, jail-like door opening on Liberty street, and another 
on the southeast, descending into a dismal cellar, also used ss 
a prison. There was a walk nearly broad enough for a cart to 
travel around it, where, night and day, two British or Hessian 
guards walked their weary rounds. The yard was surrounded 
by a close board fence, nine feet high. ' In the suffocating heat 



of summer, 1 says William Dunlap, * I saw every narrow aper- 
ture of those stone walls filled with human heads, face above 
face, seeking a portion of the external sir.' While the jaiMever 
was raging, in the summer of 1777, the prisoners were let oat in 
companies of twenty for half an hour at a time, to breathe tbe 
freeh air ; and inside they were so crowded that they divided 
their numbers into squads of six each. No. 1 stood ten minutes 
as dose to the window as they could crowd, and then No.a took 
their places ; and so on. Seats there were none ; and iheir 
beds were but straw, intermixed with vermin. Far many weeka 
the dead-cart visited the prison every morning, into which eight 
to twelve corpses were flung and piled up, like sticks of wood, 
and dumped into ditches in the outskirts of the city. 

" The North Dntch Church, corner of William and Fulton 
streets, was msde to hold eight hundred prisoners ; its pewi 
were ripped out. and used for fuel probably ; its mahogany pal- 
pit was sent to London, and put in a chapel there, and * floor 
laid across from one gallery to tbe other. Bajonet marks are 
yet discernible on the pillars ; and those wans, that had rever- 
berated to the praises of the Most High> now resounded with 
curses and blasphemy. 

" The Middle Dutch Church (now the Pest Office) was at first 
used as a prison. Mr. John Pintard (an assistant to his ancle 
Lewis Pintsrd, who was appointed by Congress to look after the 
prisoners) says, * In the Middle Dutch Church the prisoner! 
taken on Long Island and at Fort Washington, sick, wounded, 
and well, were all indiscriminstely huddled together, by hun- 
dreds sad thousands, large numbers of whom died by disease, 
and many undoubtedly poisoned by inhuman attendants, for the 
sake of their watches and silver buckles/ Soon afterwards It 
was turned into a riding-school, to train dragoon horses. Tbe 
floor was taken up, and the ground covered with tan bark, k 
pole ran across the middle for the horses to leap over. The 
glass was taken from the windows, and the shutters unhang. 
The church was left in this ruinous condition till 1790, when we 
read in Greenleaf 's Paper of July 6th, that * On Sunday last the 
new Dutch Church was re-dedicated to the King of kings. The 
Rev. Dr. Livingston preached from Ex. xx. 24. It had been 
prostituted to horte-tchooling while the British had possession 
of the eity, thus turning the House of God Into a den of 
thieves.' 

" The Brick Church (Dr. Spring's) was at first a prison, bat 
soon it, and ths Presbyterian Church In Wail street, tbe Scotch 
Church (Dr. Mason's), in Cedar street, and the Friends' Meet- 
ing House, were converted into hospitals. At the peace, in 1783, 
there was no Presbyterian church fit to preach in, so that Dr. 
Rogers delivered his famous Thanksgiving; Sermon in St. Paul's 
Chapel. The French Church, in Pine street, was a storehouse 
for ordnance stores. 

" Columbia College was used ss a prison only a short time, 
probably. One of Cspt. Vandyke's grenadiers saw ths great 
fire, Sept. SI, 1770, from its windows. 

" The old City HsU stood on the site of the present Custom 
House, and was converted into s guard-house for the main guard 
of the city. It had dungeons and prisons below ; and a court- 
room on the second floor, where the refugee clergy preached 
during the latter part of the war. The first civil offenders were 
confined here ; but subsequently whaleboetmen and robbers. 

" The New Jail, or ' Provost (now the HsU or Records) was 
destined,' says Pintard, ' for the more notorious rebels. cMl, 
naval, and military. An admission into this modern hostile wss 
enough to appal the stoutest heart. On the right hand of the 
main door was Capt. Cunningham's quarters ; opposite to which 
was the guard-room. Within the first bexricade was Sergeant 
CKeeft'e apartment. At the entrance door two sentinels were 
always posted, by day and night. Two more at the first sad 
second barricades, which Were grated, barred, and chained; 
also at the rear door, and on the platfbrsa at the grated door, st 
ths foot of the second flight, of stepe, leading to the roans 
and cells in the second and third storiea. 'When a prissser, 
escorted by soldiers, was led into the hall, the whole guard wu 
paraded, and he was delivered over with all formality to Capt 
Cunningham or his deputy, and questioned as to bis nane, 
size, age, Ac, all of which were entered in a record book. 
What, with ths bristling of arms, unbolting of bars sad locks, 
clanking of enormous iron chains, and a vestibule dark as Ere- 
bus, the unfortunste captive might well ahrink under this infer- 
nal sight and parade of tyrannical power, as he lhissiiI the 
threshold of that door which possibly closed on him for ha. 
The northeast chamber, turning to the left, on the second floor, 
wss appropriated to officers and characters of superior rank, sod 
was called Congress Hall. So closely were they packed, that 
when they lay down at Bight to rest, when their bones ached 
on the hard oak plaaks, sad they wished to turn, it wss sltete- 
thsr by word of command, " right— l*/r," being so wsdged ss to 
form almost a solid mass of human bodies. In the day-time 
the packs and blsnksts of ths prisonera were suspended srousd 
the walls, every precaution being need to keep the rooms venti- 
Digiti7firl hy Vl ( K )Q I 1 
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lated, and the walla and floor* dean, to prevent jaaMbvsr ; and 
aa tbe Provost waa generally crowded with American prisoners 
or British culprits of every description, it is really wonderful 
that Infection never broke out within ita walls. In this gloomy 
abode were incarcerated at different perioda many American 
officers and citizens of distinction, awaiting with sickening 
hope the protracted period of their liberation. Could these 
dumb walls speak, what scenes of anguish might they not dis- 
close! The Captain and his Deputy were enabled to fere 
sumptuously, by dint of curtailing the prisoners' rations, ex- 
changing good for bad provisions, and other embezzlements. Jn 
the drunken orgies that usually terminated hia dinners, Cun- 
ningham would order the rebel prisoners to turn out and parade 
for the amusement of his guests, pointing them out — * This is 
the rebel, Col. Ethan Allan,* * That ia a rebel judge/ etc/ " 

The united testimony of all who either experienced 
or witnessed the scenes in these prisons bear witness 
to the uniform cruelties that were practised upon the 
prisoners. We cull for our readers some passagea 
from letters, journals, dtc, written by actors in the 
scenes. 

" Many prisoners died from want, and others were reduced to 
such wretehedness as to attract the compassion of common 
prostitutes, from whom they received considerable assistance. 
No care was taken of the sick, and if any died, they were 
thrown at the door of the prison, and lay there till next day, 
when they were put on a cart and drawn out to the intreneh- 
ments, beyond the Jews' burial ground, when they were interred 
by their fallow-prisoners, conducted thither for that purpose. 
The dead were thrown into a hole promiscuously, without the 
usual rites of sepulture."— Ado/pa Mtyer, Cor, 41 J. 

" The distress of the prisoners cannot be communicated by 
worda, SO or 30 die every day, they lie in heaps onboried ; what 
numbers of my countrymen have died by cold and hunger, 
perished Air want of the common necessaries of lift ! I have 
seen it. This, sir, is the boasted British clemency t I myself 
had well nigh perished under it." 

" S. Young saya he waa taken at Fort Washington, and with 
500 waa kept In a stable, and had no provisions till Monday 
night, when the enemy threw in the stable, in a confused 
manner, as if to so many hogs, a quantity of biscuit in crumbs, 
mostly mouldy, and some crawling with maggots, which the 
prisoners were obliged to scramble for without any diTiaion." 

" the prisoners were roughly used st Harlem, on their 

way from Ft. Washington to New York, where 800 were 
stowed in the New Bridewell, whleh waa a cold open house, 
the windows not glased. They had not one mouthful from early 
Saturday morning, tttl Monday ; rations for three days were a 
half pound of biscuit, half pound pork, half pint peas, half gill 
rice, half ounce of butter,— the whole enough for one good meal 
—and defrauded in this petty allowance ;— no straw or hay to 
lie on—no fuel hut one cartload per week for the 800 men. At 
o'clock in the evening the Hessian guards would come in and 
lay on the poor prisoners with heavy clubs, for aitting round the 
Are ; water very bad aa well aa bread, except once, good biscuit, 
and once good baker's bread. Prisoners died like rotten sheep 
with cold, hunger end dirt, and those who bad good apparel, 
snob as buckskin breeches, or good costs, wsrs necessitated to 
sell them to purchase bread to keep themselves alive."—- 
Hinnman p. 194,377. 

We extract some further passages descriptive of 
scenes on board the prison ships.* 

" Cons. Gaz., July 10, 78.— About three weeks sgp, Robert 
Sheffield, of Stonington, made his escape from New York, after 
confinement on board a priaon-ehlp. After he waa taken, he with 
Us crew (10) were thrust into the forepeak and put in irons. 
On their arrival at Nsw York, they were carried on board a 
prison-ship and to the hatchwaya, on opening which, tell not 
of Pandora's Box, for that must bean alabaster-box, in compari- 
son to the opening of these hatches. True there were gratings, 
hut they kept their boats upon them. The steam of the hold 
waa enough to scald the skin and take away the breath— the 
stench enough to poison the air all around. On his descending 
these dreary mansions of woo, and beholding the numerous 
spectacles of wretehedness and despair, his soul fainted within 
aim. The heat was se intense (tbe hot sun shining all day on 
deck) that they were all naked, which also served the well to 



• Oaderdonk's " lUvolntiosjary Incidents of Long Island," ia 
a eareful collection of authentic testimony relating to the history 
of Long Island and the New York Prisons. To this work we 
are Indebted for the copious extracts which we give. 



get rid of vermin, but the aick were eaten up alive. Their 
sickly eountensness and ghastly looks wsre truly horrible; 
some swearing and blaspheming ; some crying, preying, and 
wringing their hands, and atalklng about like ghosts; others 
delirious, raring, and storming ; some groaning and dying— all 
panting for breath ; some dead and corrupting— air so foul at 
times that a lamp could not be kept burning, by reason of which 
the boys were not missed till they had been dead ten daya." 

" The greatest inhumanity waa experienced in a ship of which 
one Nelson, a Scotchman, had the superintendence. Upwards 
of 300 were confined st a time on board. There waa but one 
small fireplace to cook the food of such a number. The allow- 
ance waa moreover frequently delayed. In the abort daya of 
November and December, it waa not begun to be delivered out 
till eleven A.M., so that the whole could not be served till three. 
At sunset the fire waa ordered to be quenched, so that some had 
not their food dressed at all ; many were obliged to eat it half 
raw. No flour, oatmeal, and things of like nature, suited to the 
condition of infirm people, were allowed to the manysisk— 
nothing but ship-bread, beef, and pork." 

"Our prisoners on board the prison-ships suffer beyond 
description, being turned down in great numbers below decks, 
where they are compelled to languish in stench and dirt." 

" I am now a prisoner on board tbe ship Falmouth, In New 
York, a place the most dreadful ; we are confined so that we 
nave not room even to lie down all at once to sleep. It is the 
most horrible cursed hole that can be thought of. I waa aick, 
and longed for some small beer while I lay unpltied at death's 
door, with a putrid fever, and though I had money, I was not 
permitted to send for it. I offered repeatedly a hard dollar for a 
pint. The wretch who went forward and backward would not 
oblige me. I am just able to creep shout. Four prisoners have 
escaped from this ship. One having, as by accident, thrown his 
hst overboard, begged leave to go after It in a small boat, which 
lay alongside. A sentinel with only his side-arms on, got into 
the boat. Having reached the hat, they secured the sentinel 
and made for the Jersey shore, though several armed boats pur- 
sued, and shot waa fired from the shipping."— Con. Gaz. May, 25, 
1780. 

" Two young men, brothers, belonging to a rifle corps, were 
made prisoners, and sent on board the Jersey. The older took 
the fever, and in a few daya became delirious. One night (his 
end was fast approaching) he became calm and aeneible, and 
lamenting hia hard fete, and the absenee of his mother, begged 
for a little water. His brother, with tears entreated the guard 
to give him some, but in vain. The eick youth was aeon in hia 
last struggles, when his brother offered the guard a guinea, for 
an inch of candle, only that he might see him die. Even this' 
wss refused. ' Now,' said he, drying up his tears, 'if it please 
God that I ever regain my liberty, 1*11 be a most bitter enemy I' 
He regained hia liberty, rejoined the army, and when the war 
ended, he had 8 lssge, and 1*7 small notches on his rifle stock 1 
Captain Talbot waa removed to the Provost or Jail, where he 
waa locked up in a small room with 30 prisoners. The dog in 
office, Cunningham, when Capt. T. and his fellow prisoners 
entered the prison, and gave in their names, abused and insulted 
them with, the most indecent language. *Yes, I knew your 

family well ; your mother or sister has been my many a 

good time.' To another, * Waa not your brother in the rebel 

army? Aye, I thought aa much. The d d Yankee waa 

hung aa a spy a few daya since.' The prisoners on board the 
Strombolo, in the North River, having been irritated by ill 
treatment to rise one night on their guard* several in attempting 
to escape, were either killed or wounded. A poor fellow lying 
on deck almost exhausted by a mortal wound, begged of the 
Captain * for God's sake a little water, for he waa dying.* Tbe 
Capt. applied a light to his face, and exclaimed, ' What ! is it 

you, d a you ( take that, you d n rebel rascal I' and dashed 

hia foot in the face of the dying man."— Life o/SUat Talbot, 127. 

These sufferings of the Americans caused a great 
many earnest remonstrances from Washington.. In 
one letter to Sir William Howe, he says : — 

" My injured countrymen have long called on me to obtain 
redress of their grievaneaa. I am sorry I am again under the 
necessity of remonstrating to you on the treatment which our 
prisoners continue to receive in New York. Those who have 
lately been sent out, giving the most shocking accounts of their 
barbarous usage, which their miserable emaciated countenances, 
confirm. If a real scarcity of provisions and fuel, at this 
inclement season, ia the cause that our prisoners are debarred 
from them, common humanity points out a mode, whleh is, to 
Buffer them to go heme under parole, net to serve during the 
war, or until aa equal number are released by us. Most of the 
prisoners who have returned home, have informed me they 
were offered better treatment, provided they would enlist in 
your service." 



Where, in the history of oppression, can we find 
deeper wrongs than these * Need we go to the dark 
ages for deeds of crime and terror when this more 
modern history U before us 1 It is difficult to believe 
that such things could have been enacted by human 
creatures. But such is the effect of war. It makes 
us beasts of prey. It fosters the growth of that 
depravity that lives more or less dormant in the best 
of us. It turns virtue into gall, courage into brutality, 
and destroys every vestige of our humanity. This, 
however, is true only in a war of oppression. A war 
of defence, wherein men are banded together for the 
defence of great principles of right, for the mainten- 
ance of their liberties, for the preservation of their 
homes and their honors, becomes a glory, developing 
courage, virtue, and all the ennobling and lofty quali- 
ties of our natures. 

We are glad that the Monument we have described 
has been erected. The claims of these martyrs upon 
our gratitude has been neglected by the side of 
the more dazzling services of those in the army. 
The glorious prestige of victory that surrounds the 
warrior upon the battle-field sooner catches the fancy 
and receives the applause of the world than the silent, 
slow, unanimated agonies of the dying martyr in his 
dungeon. , Such a one does not purchase his country's 
liberty in the wild excitement of the battle-field, but by 
the canker of suffering that eats in his soul and con- 
sumes his heart-strings — a suffering that justice can 
recognise as no less heroism. Indeed it may be 
•claimed that such suffering is the noblest heroism, 
requiring the most fortitude and the greatest quantity 
of cool unwavering courage. An equal share of 
honor, therefore, should at least be done them. Our 
readers should remember, when reflecting upon this, 
that a single word could have exchanged their poison- 
ous cells, their polluted food, and all the unutterable 
agony of their positions for freedom, health, and ease. 
And King George was that word. To serve the 
throne was the tempting bait continually placed before 
them. Was it not strange, that when wild with 
hunger, on fire with thirst, delirious with fever, 
panting for air, their fortitude should have remained 
unbroken, pure, true, grand to the last ? Ah ! who 
can tell of all the bitter, bitter trials that were under- 
gone in these prisons. What record have we of the 
many sublime acts of fortitude enacted within theif 
walls, fortitude that, if blazoned to the world, would 
have paled the most glorious fables of ancient hero- 
ism. Ah, could the stones of these prisons have buj 
told their stories ! What scenes would have bee* 
unfolded to make our blood thrill, and glow, and 
mount with indignation, with emulation, with urn 
bounded admiration ! 

It is well then that we should erect monuments U 
them. Let the* sculptured stone perpetuate thei 
deeds. We cannot do their ashes too much honor 
But let us, as well, cherish in our hearts an animate! 
remembrance of them and their martyrship, and let U 
set before our children their example, as one for glori 
ous emulation, < 



"OH, WHEREFORE SIGHT" 
Ox, wherefore sigh 1st what Is gone, 

Or deem the future all a night ? 
From darkness through the rosy dawn 

The stars go singing into light. 

And to the pilgrim lone and gray, 

One thought shall come to cheer his breast ;— 
The evening sun but fades away 

To find new morning in the west. 
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SPENDING THE EVENING 

WITH 

AN AVALANCHE: 

AN ADVENTURE Off THE GREAT 8T. BERNARD. 

Contributed to the New York Journal, 

BY HOWARD PAUL 



I HAD grown weary of Geneva, and knew by heart 
the mountain peaks that cast their soft shadows 
on the lake. The blue waters, the tiny sail-boats, and 
the vine-clad hills, that had caused such languid 
dreams of happiness, all lost their power, and every 
day grew less inviting; and I, the idle tourist, cast 
about for a change. The Jura, dimly extending in the 
west, suggested a visit to Lyons ; the crested summit 
of Mont Blanc, with its eternal calotte of dazzling 
snow overlooking a myriad peaks, prompted a return 
to the vale of Chamouni; the lake quietly rolled 
towards Ghillon and its storied castle, and a curious 
inclination pointed to the Convent of St. Bernard and 
its holy inmates, on the rugged mountain pass between 
Savoy and Piedmont. I turned over the matter in my 
mind at twilight, leaning over the parapet of the Pont 
Rousseau, and determined on a pilgrimage to the 
Hospice of the Great St. Bernard. 

The next afternoon I was at Martigny, en route, and 
prepared to pass the night at the most romantic 
auberge I could select in the town— -if a group of 
crazy, tumble-down tenements and bastard chalets can 
be thus collectively termed. A hearty supper of brown 
bread and wild honey over, I walked towards the 
bureau of the guides, with the view of selecting the 
most active, stalwart fellow I could set eyes on, no 
matter how fresh his mules or well-to-do his char a 
bane. But ail my calculations were speedily set aside 
by meeting an American friend — a hardy, adventurous 
gentleman from the West, who had been partial to 
prairies and buffalo in his early days — who suggested 
that we should take a char a banc as far as the mule- 
road extended up the pass, and then push onward un- 
aided to the convent. I must confess that this arrange- 
ment did not immediately strike me favorably, as it 
was early in the month of June, and the peasants had 
told me that the pass was still covered with snow, and 
that the ice on the mountains was yet loose aud 
treacherous. I recounted these objections to my friend, 
but he was too bold a traveller to permit the gossip of 
the valley to interfere with his notions of adventure. 
He protested that there was no danger; that the 
14 perils of the pass " were only an idle name ; that it 
was most unromantic to have a clumsy, iuexorable 
guide with his eternal patois poking after one ; and 
then producing a pocket-map, with the route feebly 
expressed like a mere thread, he succeeded in lighten- 
ing my objections, until I at length yielded. 

" Are you fond of adventure 1" he asked. 

"lam." 

I said this conscientiously, although an unknown 
track in an unknown country, with dreary prospects of 
snow and desolation, fatigue and lazzarom, are ex- 
tremely apt to put to rest a love of adventure, no mat- 
ter how powerful it manifests itself. Besides, Pierre 
Devoussand, mine host at the rustic auberge, had startled 
me at supper by relating a chapter of recent calamities 
on the St. Bernard pass, one of which I remember 
strongly interested me — the fate of a young Russian 
nobleman, while crossing from Milan with a single 
guide. 

It seems that, after passing the Mont Mori, they 
itruck the foot-path, and were progressing on the 



margin of an abyss of fearful depth. The Russian 
wore about his neck a gold miniature, suspended on 
a blue ribbon, which, from accident or design, hung 
over his fur coat, and by some means caught in his 
baton while passing a collection of debris, washed over 
the path by a mountain torrent. The ribbon snapped 
asunder, and the miniature fell. With a sudden 
shriek and the expression, " Mon Dieu !" he attempted 
to recover it, but in the act lost his foothold, and was 
precipitated headlong over the chasm, a thousand feet 
in depth ! The miniature— that of a lady, and most 
probably his betrothed, perhaps his wife — was recover- 
ed, and carried by the guide to Martigny and delivered 
to the Syndic, by whom it was forwarded to Paris, 
where some connexions of the unfortunate gentleman 
resided. 

A disaster of this melancholy character was by no 
means calculated to urge a pilgrimage unattended, but 
my persuasive confrere talked me out of my objections, 
and insinuated that Devoussand, my entertaining Boni- 
face, was the father of half-a-dozen stripling guides, 
and therefore had an object in painting the pass in 
sombre colors, with a commendable view to business. 
There was logic in this. 

After a stroll about the suburbs of Martigny, where 
we found not a single object to gaze at — with the ex- 
ception of an old tower on a crag that overlooked the 
vallais, which an American observed (so Albert Smith 
says) looked like an " insolvent lighthouse ;" and call- 
ing in at one of the cabinets to examine the pictorial 
paper-knives and chamois carved in mountain-cedar — 
we sought our respective inns, %o dream over the next 
day's journey 

I was up the next morning before the sun had 
climbed over the distant peaks, and packed my knap- 
sack, ordered an extra flask of ktrschwasser, bought a 
new baton, and breakfasted before the char a banc 
arrived. I was in excellent spirits, and the sun looked 
so bright and cheerful when its beams illuminated the 
spire of the village cathedral, that I anticipated a 
merry day's tramp. According to previous calcula- 
tion, we were to arrive at the Convent at eight o'clock 
in the evening, possibly an hour before. 

It was about seven when we stepped into the char 
— and a faded, ricketty old one it was, with leathern 
curtains that were of no seeming service but to joggle 
about and fan the dust immediately in our eyes. " En 
route !" shrieked the guide and driver (his capacity was 
a double one), and we rattled away amid the shouts of 
a score of men, women, and children, the greater por- 
tion of whom had those painful evidences of goitre 
about the throat that render the Vallaisans as a race so 
hideous to behold. What heightened their attention, 
was my American friend producing a clarionet, as Jean 
(the guide) mounted the box, and playing in a style 
that may truthfully be termed "his own" — for nobody, 
we fancy, would care to possess it — most eccentric 
variations to poor Alexander Lee's beautiful melody, 
" Away to the Mountain's Brow." Its appropriateness 
was unquestionable, but the execution we could not 
say so much for, especially as it caused the deformed 
group to howl like so many demons My friend evi- 
dently regarded it as a great coup, for he put away the 
instrument as we wound around the base of the moun- 
tain, with a look of sly satisfaction. 

Following the course of the river Drance, we got on 
comfortably, and arrived at St. Branchier, a squalid 
village at the confluence of the Drance, and at the foot 
of the Gatogne. There was nothing here to claim our 
attention, and we pushed on sharply to Orsieres, where 
we found a meeting of mountain-agriculturists debat- 
ing some points of rural economy, and in a very 



picturesque style they did it — an orator being mounted 
on a Swiss species of firkin, with a number of yellow 
shrubs blooming in the button-holes of his coarse russet 
coat, and surrounded by at least fifty men and women 
in rude holiday attire. The entrance of oar char sus- 
pended the proceedings for a moment; and as the 
orator bowed to us with a show of rustic deference, the 
whole group simultaneously followed his example. It 
was one great, condensed nod, and my friend felt so 
much honored by the operation that he insisted on 
showing his gratitude by either indulging them with 
the clarionet, or scattering a handful of centimes for 
their gratification. I advocated the latter demonstra- 
tion, as likely to have the more powerful effect on 
their feelings, but he reconsidered the proposition, and 
we passed on. 

It was about noontide when we reached Liddes, 
when we discharged the char, after a quarrel with the 
guide, who, actuated by my friend's bonhomu, desired 
to impose on it by exacting ten francs more than the 
tariff allowed him. The landlord of the auberge ad- 
vocated his demand, possibly with the understanding 
of receiving a per centage of the spoils ; bnt their 
"double knavery" did no good. We paid the sum 
agreed upon at Martigny, and Jean abased as in a 
hearty torrent of execrable patois, which, not clearly 
understanding, very little rippled our animal spirits. 
Then, squandering a number of assassinating glances on 
us, he finally marched off. 

We had intended dining at Liddes, but the landlord 
behaved so badly in advocating what he knew to be 
an injustice, that we summoned sufficient self-denial 
to forego his tempting display of baked veal and 
merengues, and contented ourselves with seeking an 
alcove in the rocks, and feasting on tfye bread, cheese, 
and stewed prunes that we had packed in our knap* 
sacks. The fatigue and mountain air. indignation and 
romance, all combined, gave a zest to our repast, 
which we washed down with deep draughts of Irirsch- 
wasser and water, topping all with a prudent sip of 
cognac, to fortify us for the route ahead. 

We turned our backs on liddes, stuck oar batons in 
the road blithely, determined to gain the Hospice at the 
summit of the pass as soon as our " cheer and good 
spirits " would permit. Some of the brows of the 
distant mountains were dressed in the most fantastic 
wreaths of mist, and the sun had disappeared ; but 
there were no violent indications of a change of wea- 
ther. The pass was very steep and narrow in some 
parts, and we congratulated ourselves that we were 
not plagued with the mules, although their reputation 
for sure-footedness is proverbial with Alpine tourists. 
We met several parties en route for Martigny, who 
had slept the night before at the Convent, and who as- 
sured us that the track the other side of St. Pierre was 
choked up with snow and difficult of access. We did 
not permit this to daunt us, however, but harried on, 
scarcely pausing to gaze at the beautiful views that 
now and then broke on us in the vales below. 

When within a mile of the " Canteen," a dismal 
solitary little hut on the side of the ravine, a ter- 
rific flood of rain came pouring down, washing 
great gulches in the sides of the mountains and 
drenching us to the skin. The footpaths soon flooded 
and now, for the first time, we felt the want of an 
assistant to relieve us of the knapsacks that, like our 
unhappy backs, were soaked through. I verily 
believe that if I had had an umbrella I should have 
raised it, out of place and melancholy as it would have 
looked on an Alpine pass — but no friendly 'brella was 
near, and on that score I have nothing to answer for. 
My friend unstrapped his knapsack and applied hiB 
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lips to the cognac. I thought at first he was seeking 
his clarionet, but tones and tempests are in no way 
analogous, and according to his theory the sou de vie 
was to keep ont the cold. 

The storm raged with unabated fury, and the force 
of the wind was so powerful that we progressed very 
slowly, crouching close to the broken rocks in absolute 
fear of being blown over the precipice. Occasionally 
a volley of stones and fragments of ice would roll 
down the mountain sides over our path, and shoot 
with inconceivable velocity down the depths below. 
It was about five o'clock when we reached the 
"Canteen, 1 * and wet and fatigued we were. The 
only inmates of the hovel were a weather-beaten 
gipsey-looking woman and two boys, who. tattered 
and dingy, might have passed as her sons, the family- 
likeness of filth and squalor being so strong. They 
asked as what we had done with our mules, as this is 
the last point on the pass they can reach, and on 
telling them that we were travelling without a guide, 
they all three burst into an impish laugh that lasted 
some minutes. One of the boys then produced a large 
stone-jug full of brandy, which we declined purchasing, 
and the other seemed intent on examining the state of 
our hob-nailed boots, which to say truth, were nearly 
cut to pieces by the rough debru of the path. 

It was still two miles to the convent, and the worst 
part of the journey was before us. It was growing 
dark too, and the wind howled through the wild 
ravines, and whistled about the rocks until my heart 
beat audibly with the emotion that the scene called up. 
We could just see the glimmer of the snow ahead on 
the rocky defile of the pass, that bent around and 
disappeared in the gloom beyond. Bestowing a 
doucier on the boys for our brief shelter, we toiled on, 
using our batons freely, and braving the javelins of 
rain that assailed us with chilling force. In a short 
time we struck the snow-path, and all around was like 
a great shroud. A thick mist, too, spread before us 
that seemed to rise higher and higher with each step, 
so that we could see scarcely twenty yards before us. 
We were literally in the clouds, and never shall I 
forget the sensations of that moment. No language 
can portray the bleak desolate waste spread around on 
all sides, with its canopy of mist and cloud, in which 
we seemed enveloped. I would have given worlds to 
have been safely at Liddes, or even the *' Canteen," 
but the defile and abyss, with its sunken depths of 
gloom, met our gaze as we paused to looked back, and 
urged us onward though all before was cheerless and 
terrible. 

The snow having softened by the force of the rain, 
we sunk up to our knees at almost every step. Had 
the storm not assuaged we would never have been 
able to battle with the two elements, and in despair 
must have either retraced our steps to the hamlet or 
perished on the spot. But the rain diminished in 
violence, and the snow-covered mountains that shut 
in the pass on either side, seemed to check the force of 
the wind. We advanced cautiously, sometimes with 
difficulty rescuing our limbs from the snow in which 
they were imbedded. A new difficulty here presented 
itself. We could not trace the path, and soon were 
without the slightest mark to direct our way. In 
vain I searched for footsteps, thinking that the travel- 
lers that had passed us in the morning must have left 
an imprint ; but, fortunately, we soon reached a shelf 
of rocks that formed a lofty terrace overlooking a 
chasm of considerable depth. 

And here the awful peril of our journey arose. 
Far, far above, at least so the sound indicated, as the 



mountain itself was folded by dense curtains of cloud, 
we heard a confused rumbling sound like distant 
thunder. In a moment it seemed to increase, and, 
looking above, I discerned through the mist a vast 
body that seemed to be slowly moving down the 
mountain side. Great God ! it was an Avalanche, and 
we seemed to be beneath it! It was a moment of 
intense agony, and in the wildness of my fear I 
bounded along the rocks, calling to my companion to 
follow In another instant it had rolled over the pre- 
cipice with a terrific crash, and I seemed borne with it. 
This was my last sensation for I had swooned, and on 
recovering I found that I was lying, half-covered with 
snow, on a ledge of the rocks, with my knapsack half 
torn from me and my baton gone. Forlorn and 
terrified, I staggered to my feet, and by the misty 
twilight sought my companion, whom I imagined 
had been dashed to pieces. Climbing over the 
great masses of snow that were strewn on all sides, I 
returned to the spot where he must have stood when 
the masses fell, and called as loudly as my exhausted 
state would permit, but received no reply. At length 
4 heard a choking sound, and saw the chamois-horn of 
his baton protruding through the snow. My heart 
leaped at these evidences of his existence, and with a 
desperate effort I drew the baton from its icy sheath 
and began to dig the snow from around my companion. 
He was not much harmed by the force of what had 
fallen on him, but was nearly suffocated by a mass of 
ice that half-covered his face, which his buried arms 
prevented him removing. A few moments work 
sufficed to put him on his feet once more, and with a 
thankful prayer for our miraculous deliverance, we 
looked about to note the desolation of the occur- 
rence. 

It was evident, from the amount of snow that had 
left its traces on the rocks and the crags of the preci- 
pice some fifty yards to the right of us, that the bulk 
of the avalanche had not extended to the terrace on 
which we stood, and that we had only experienced the 
edge of it, as it were, or a supplementary portion that 
had found its way to the place where we were 
stationed. Had we been but a few foot further in its 
direction we must have inevitably perished, as the vast 
masses of snow intermingled with rocks abundantly 
testified. . My blood ran cold as I gazed down the 
abyss and saw what seemed a thousand tons of 
shapeless snow and ice, rent as with the force of some 
dread convulsion of nature. The darkness of the 
abyss prevented us from tracing the catastrophe to its 
remotest depths, but we saw enough to cause a 
bewildering shudder at the danger we had escaped. 

Wo consulted together as to the best course to 
pursue, and the clouds thickening on all sides, and 
marching down the defile, seemed to shut out even 
the hope of returning. The cold by this time was 
intense, and the keen night air seemed to freeze the 
very words on our lips. I said that to go on was 
madness, as we had lost the track, and silently, and 
with heavy hearts, we prepared to return to the 
"Canteen/' which, calculating the winding of the 
pass, must be about a mile distant. My companion 
agreed, and we started, but had not proceeded more 
than a furlong before we saw lights glimmering in the 
distance that slowly approached us. In a few moments 
we could recognise the hoarse voices of men, and very 
soon a party of three gentlemen, with two guides met 
us. Rapidly recounting the disaster that had just 
taken place, we gained permission to join the escort, 
and were once more on* our road to the Convent. The 
guides were practised and accustomed to traverse the 



pass, and they soon recovered the lost track by the 
aid of their lanterns and staffs. 

Another hour passed, and we saw the welcome 
Hospice dimly defined in the distance, which we ail 
hailed with the sincerest enthusiasm. My garment. 
as those of all the party, were frozen still', and wku 
I felt the dangers had been all surmounted, what 
between the confused joy, the utter prostration of a.i 
nervous power, and the rarefaction of the atmosphere 
at so great an elevation, an overpowering reaction 
ensued, and I sunk down upon the ice in helpless 
exhaustion. The guides kindly bore me to tho 
convent, where the generous attention of the monks, 
and an entire change of clothing, with soothing appli- 
cations, soon brought me to a sense of consciousness. 
My companions being of " sterner stuff*' did not 
suffer to the same extent, though we all sought our 
chambers in the hospitable convent that night with 
thankful hearts. 

I never wish to spend another evening with an 
Avalanche ! 



SONG OF THE VILLAGE CHURCH BELL 

(roi music.) 

Up with the rooks where none can reach, 

A goodly priest am 1, 
And the world may hear my load voiee preach 

As the bosy winds go by ; 
Over tho bride with her orange flowers, 

Over the dead man's form. 
Now I make merry the bridal hours, 

Then I arouse the worm. 
Ding, dong ! I ring or I toll 
For the young child's lift or the old man's souL 

Up where nothing bat moss eaa grew, 

And the anna of tho ivy trail, 
I chime with the mourner's sob below, y 

And the new-born infant's wall. 
The banner has wared o'er my belfry home, 

While I've pealed with a nation's pride ; 
But ere that day had passed away. 

I proclaimed that s king had died. 
Ding, dong ! I weep or I toll 
For the young child's life or tho old man's soul 

Up with the rooks, where none can reach, 

A goodly priest am I, 
And tho world shall hear my loud voice preach 

Aa the bnsy winds go by. 
Oh '. many shall wake and many shall sleep 

'Neath the varied tales I tell. 
And many a heart ahall dance and weep 

To tho tune of the Old Church Bell. 
Ding, Dong ! I ring or I toll 
For the young child's lift or the old man's soul. 

Eliza Cook. 

HARVEST-HOME. 

BY LVCINBA ELLIOTT. 

Home ! Home ! the Harvest-Home ! 

Hark, how the chorus swells, 
While gay knots gleam on every team, 

And silvery tinkling boils. 

Home ! Home ! tho Harvest-Home ! 

We've loll'd beneath the sen, 
And the fields are elear'd, and the garners storM. 

And the reaper's labor done. 

Home ! Home ! the Harvest-Home ! 

The ripe and rustling corn, 
From the fields and plains, in loaded wains. 

Was blithely homeward borne. 

Homo ! Home ! the Harvest-Home ! 

The festal of the year, 
When with mirth and song we gaily throng 

To the pleasant harvest cheer. 



Home ! Home ! the Harvest-Home 
The last brown sheaf is stored. 

And each son-burnt face has its welcome 
At the sturdy yeoman's board. 
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Contributed to the New York Journal. 

PAUL BEDLOE: 
A SKETCH. 

THE room in which the young student lay sick 
wan on the highest floor of an obscure building, 
in a none too choice quarter of the town, where fresh 
breezes eeemed to come only occasionally, and then by 
accident, and the sun had a struggle to make before 
penetrating to the little back gable window through 
which streamed his light. 

He ? ay in his little cot-bed, and run his eyes thought- 
fully over the beams and rafters that imprisoned him 
within their oaken frame. His forehead was high and 
intellectual, and white as marble ; and about his tem- 
ples straggled dark hair, glossy and thick. His fea- 
tures were all to be remarked ; their outline as perfect 
as if they had been chiselled. A well-formed mouth 
was tightly closed, the lips remaining firmly compress- 
ed, unless at the moments when he murmured at the 
fate that had fastened the chain and ball to his youth- 
ful spirits, or sent up only half-spoken ejaculations for 
strength and courage to bear his lot. 

But it was chiefly his eye that attracted. There 
was some sort of magnetism in it. It was blue, and 
in its depths slept now a wealth of thought that might 
one day help him to write his influence on the broad 
page of the world. Here on his couch he lay and 
tossed through the long days, when the street din filled 
his ears, and through the longer nights, when every 
hour seemed to have a weight laid upon it. In the 
day he studied the shapes of the rafters, and in the 
night his overwrought brain conjured strange forms 
out of the darkness, that peopled his imagination with 
living fears. 

In this obscurity he had lain several weeks, busy 
chiefly with his thoughts, and scarcely ever suffering 
an interruption. When this did occur, it was by the 
entrance of his nurse, or her young daughter, who 
usually left him his little sham of nourishment, said a 
few words about his condition, and shut him Up in his 
tomb-like silence again. 

On one afternoon, when the sun had got round suf- 
ficiently to show its faded light into his single window, 
and while his mind was more than ever exercised with 
the thoughts that crowded upon him, the door was 
suddenly opened, and a young girl presented herself, 
bearing a covered dish in her hand. She placed it on 
the little stand next his bed, and told him it was what 
her mother had sent. 

" Always thoughtful for s*e, Jenny," said he, his 
eyes lighting up with gratitude. 

" She wanted me to ask you," said the girl — who was 
really a charming little angel of mercy — '* if you hadn't 
better try to get up and walk about a trifle. It's so 
much better for you, if you've only got the strength." 

" That's it, sweet Jenny V\ he immediately returned. 
" It's quite a necessary thing that a body's got the 
etrcngth to do such things. But, you see, I haven't. 
I'd" be glad to go out doors even to-day ; glad enough, 
I need not tell you ; but how can It It isn't all weak- 
ness either, Jenny ; it's Jure S" and he pointed signifi- 
cantly to his forehead as he said so. " But sit down 
by me," he continued, after a thoughtful pause ; " I 
want somebody to talk with ; I'm so lonely." 

" Indeed, I've often thought you must be very lonely 
here. Does any one ever come to see you ?" 

" No one but yourself, Jenny ; except, perhaps—" 
and there he broke off. 

The girl waited anxiously for him to complete the 



remark ; but as he showed little inclination to do so, 
she dared not press him. 

" I've been a kind of misanthrope, Jenny," said he, 
"for the last three or four days. Not that / hated 
everybody exactly ; but I have been thinking how little 
everybody cares for me. I'd as well be dead, as to be 
shut up in this living tomb of a garret here." 

" But I am sure," returned the girl, " mother cares 
for you." 

" So she does : I forget myself." 

" And so do /," faltered she. 

" Yes, I believe from my heart you do, Jenny. I 
believe you do. I hope I may live long enough to have it 
in my power to reward you." 

Jenny could not see, for the life of her, how it could 
be that she had entitled herself to the least reward ; 
but she kept mute, and pondered upon his condition. 

" Sometimes I think, Jenny," he continued, placing 
both hands under his head, and going off into one of 
his waking reveries, "that life's hardly worth hav- 
ing." 

" Why?" she interrupted, less curious than aston- 
ished. 

" Oh," said he, uneasily, " because"— and as if he 
felt that was just no reason, he added — " because the 
higher one's ambition is, the greater the fall. I see 
hundreds of vulgar people about me, with souls not 
many steps above instincts, who seem to drift as plea- 
santly into a prosperous haven, as if they had gone in 
only after great struggles and exertions. I see com- 
mon fellows, who really betray no merit of their own, 
petted and pampered by persons of wealth and stand- 
ing ; while deserving ones, who are struggling day and 
night with fortune and fate, are left alone to struggle 
single-handed. I see hopes crushed, just because they 
are placed so high. And I feel the vain beating of one 
heart ; vain, because its ambition can never be satis- 
fied." 

Jenny hardly knew what to say to him. His talk, 
of all other, sounded wild to her ears. So she merely 
looked bewildered, and cast her eyes down, as if thought- 
fully, upon the floor. 

" You don't know what such a feeling is!" said he. 

She shook her head, though he needed not even that 
confirmation from her of his remark. 

"Then you are happy. Poverty I can bear.. I 
could fed the gnawings of hunger, and still keep up 
courage. But poverty with disgrace, and the disgrace 
growing out of nothing but the poverty either, it tries 
one's heart terribly. It's a fearful ordeal to go through. 
There was a time," he went on, his eyes running 
everywhere among the brown beams overhead — " there 
uhu a time when I thought that life was little else but 
a dream realized : I had but to go forth into the world, 
and my dream of youth became at once a reality. 
That bubble has burst. I get another view now. It's 
nothing but toil and moil to get yourself so much as 
acknowledged. Competition and rivalry a body must 
always expect; but deceit, and treachery, and malice, 
and jealousy — how can an upright spirit stand against 
them 1 There isn't a weapon in all its well-furnished 
armory that is able to promise a successful defence 
against any of them. They are a kind of enemy that 
no honest heart can fight. We must either be so 
strong as not to be put in fear at all by them, or we 
must bend to their coming, and acknowledge ourselves 
their slaves. What can a weak one do ? When his 
hope is the highest, he is but preparing himself for the 
greater fall. When he places before him the loftiest 
models of excellence, and fixes the farthest imaginable 
limits to his ambition, he is but weaving a snare that 



will be all ready for his feet in the good time of his 
enemies. So what shall one do ? Do you wonder that 
I sometimes get discouraged? Do you think strange 
that I should feel as I do ?" 

How was it possible for the child to think otherwise 
now, after his earnest statement? How could she 
collect her thoughts to hold any decided opinion at all 1 
She changed the subject by telling him that the soup 
she had brought would get cold, unless he ate it then ; 
and he took it from the stand, sitting up in the bed to 
make his meal. 

When he had finished, she withdrew, assuring him 
that she would wait on him soon again. 

Two days went by, as slow to him as ever. Per- 
haps his strength increased a little in that time, bat he 
could hardly feel conscious of it. Still he dreamed i 
away the hours, with his swimming eyes among the ' 
old rafters ; and still he conjured up spectral shapes 
for his fears in the dismal night-watches. 

Sickness, of all things, begets a feeling of friend- 
lessness and melancholy in those whose bedsides are [ 
but little tended. It was not without its effect in the [ 
case of the pale student who occupied this lonely room 1 
in the attic. | 

He grew to think himself desolate beyond all who '■ 
had ever suffered from such a feeling. All -the judg- 
ments from which others had suffered, he imagined to ' 
be concentrated upon himself. His thoughts were 
overrun with fears and morbid forebodings ; so that, in 
no respect, was he exactly the being he was before his 
prostration by sickness. ■ 

On the third day Jenny came up to his room again, 
bringing this time the nourishment her -mother had 
kindly sent, and something besides. The food she j 
placed on the table as usual ; the other she held up be- 
fore him in her hand. It was a letter. 

His eyes caught the shape of the article at once, ' 
and glistened with much a changed expression. 

" What's that ?" he asked. 

" A letter for you." 

" Where 1 How did you get it ?" 

She answered him only by putting it into his hand. 

He took it hastily, and ran his eyes over the super- ' 
scription. " Yes ! " said he to himself, and tore it open* 
unable to wait for breaking the seal. 

Rapidly his eyes glanced over the few lines upon the • ( 
page. Jenny watched him closely, and could not fail ! 
to perceive the marked change that overspread bis ' 
countenance. j 

A second time he went through it, more slowly and , 
deliberately, as if he were weighing each word by 
itself. The cloud fastened itself on his forehead now. 
His eyes wore a very strange expression, and wo did 
the lines about his mouth. Doubt settled on his face 
first, and then something like despair. He tore the , 
letter in tatters, scattering the fragments around the : 
floor. | 

" What's the matter?" said Jenny, the embodiment ; 
of innocence itself. 

He shook his head ; and threw himself back in the 
bed again ; and was lost in the tempest of his feeling*. 

In this situation she left him ; passing out through 
the door, and shutting it after her without his obsenr- I 
ing her absence. The secret of all this excitement of 
his was to her mind a matter of mere conjecture, She 
could imagine no reason for his strange conduct. It 
veiled him in a deeper mystery than he had ever before 
worn for her, or for her mother. 

She returned the next day to his room, half deter- 
mined to ask what it was that so troubled him in the 
letter. On opening the door, she saw that his bed 
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was empty. She looked everywhere about the room ; 
but instead of her patient, she saw only a stranger, 
sitting in a corner, watching her movements very 
closely. 

" Where is he ?" she asked, almost before stopping 
to think what she did say. 

" Who 1" questioned the man, rather gruffly. 

" Mr. Bedloe," said Jenny. 

After a good stare at her, he assured her that that 
was just the object of his visit, too. 

" Don't you.know where he's gone, then V 

" Nothing at all about it. Why ?" 

The tears came to her eyes, and she would have set 
down the nourishment that had been prepared for him 
with such care by her mother ; but another word from 
the stranger dammed up her feelings, and prevented 
just then an overflow. 

" Is he a relation, Miss ?" asked the man. 

Jenny answered him " No,"' with a shake of her 
head. 

" Old acquaintance, then !" 

No reply. 

" Wal," said he, bracing himself in his seat, "Til 
tell you wot it is ; Tve come here to 'tach his goods, — 
wot there is left on 'em ; and here I am. You may do 
wot you can find room for." 

"What do you take his things for?" asked she, 
greatly bewildered, " What has he done ?" 

" He haint done nothin ! That's the trouble. If 
he'd only been industrious, now, and worked like other 
folks, mebbe he'd stood a good chance to live. But he 
can't, as 'tis. He's got to give up. He's got to go 
down. He can't pay At* rent, you see ; and that's 
why I've took his things here. They aint worth 
much, though ; and there aint much of 'em either. 
But a little better than nothing', I guess. They'll go 
a little ways towards it." 

And thereupon the coarse fellow secured his left 
hand thumb in the annhole of his waistcoat, and 
threw one of his feet farther out on the floor, and set 
about staring in the face of Jenny in downright 
earnest. 

" Was'nt he here when you came ?" timidly in- 
quired she. 

*• No, he was'nt." 

" And don't you know where he's gone 1 — where he 
would be apt to go 1" persisted she. 

"No, I don't" he answered, as categorically as 
before. 

Jenny fetched a deep sigh. 

"What's the matter, now?" said he. "You mas* 
ha' been a relation, I Anoto." 

"I was his friend," mournfully returned the girl. 
" He had'nt many." 

" How de know?" 

" I've heard him say so." 

" Aha, that indeed ; very like, now. I s'pect he 
was a strange one, — was'nt he?" 

The child could not comprehend him ; nor, in fact, 
was she greatly disposed that way. 

She threw a sad look in the direction of the bed, at 
whose side she had so many times ministered ; and 
then her eyes wandered vaguely over the apartment. 
Nothing could have surprised her more than in this 
way to hear of his disappearance. It seemed to her 
as if this man had been especially deputed to commu- 
nicate the unwelcome tidings. 

Immediately she retreated through the door, leaving 
the officer undisputed possession of the premises. 
Her heart was sad enough, as she told her story to 
her mother, who, in her turn, was little able to resist 



the surprise that came upon her. It seemed so unlike 
Mr. Bedloe, shelhought ; yet no one, added she, could 
tell what necessity might finally compel him to do. 
As for herself, she was perfectly willing that her 
attentions to him might go unrequited, for they were 
but a freewill offering of her heart. She was not 
afraid that he had forgotten her kindness, in a time of 
sorest need, or that he would fail to show such practical 
gratitude in good time as might be in his power. Yet 
she could not in a moment recover from the blow of 
her astonishment. 

It was some three years, or more, after this 

sudden vacation of the premises, that a young man, — 
still struggling, yet still brave and hopeful, chanced to 
rest his eyes on an advertisement in a city paper, that 
fastened his attention immediately. The young man 
was no one but the same Paul Bedloe, grown stronger 
in his heart with his many conflicts with the world. 
Long ago had he left the scene of his former woes, 
and entered hopefully upon a new field in another city. 
Here his literary success had been more in keeping 
with his real merits. 

As soon as he read the passage in the columns of 
the paper in question, he started to his feet. It was 
short work for him to make his preparations to leave 
town, which he did that same night. The second day 
afterwards, he stood before a lawyer in the metropolis, 
who himself sat busily writing at his table. 

"I am come to answer to your advertisement," 
Paul announced himself. 

The lawyer turned round in his seat ; and announced 
to him that as a particular friend of the young man's 
deceased uncle, he had been appointed his executor ; 
and furthermore, inasmuch as Paul was his uncle's 
only surviving heir, all his ample estate would enure 
to him without further delay or difficulty. 

The announcement was matter of profound astonish- 
ment to Paul, since he had had reason to suppose his 
uncle would dispose of his property in a manner that 
would cut him off altogether. With this agreeable 
intelligence before him, therefore, he instantly felt the 
rise in his spirits. 

On the next day, in company with the lawyer and 
executor, he set out for the town where his uncle last 
lived. It was some distance in the country, and it 
consumed quite the whole day to reach it. The house 
was a large country residence, imposing in its appear- 
ance, and with extensive and charming grounds out- 
lying around it. Mr. Jonas Sears had always lived a 
bachelor, and this was his palace. Here he had 
lavished the riper and better affections of his heart, 
beautifying his grounds, and adorning his mansion. 
Few came thither to see him, but those that did, came 
to admire. 

They drove in a light vehicle to the rustic gate at 
the termination of the gravelled path, and alighted, 
preferring to walk up through the double avenue of 
evergreens to the door. Paul could not repress his 
exclamations of delight. It was a place he had never 
before seen, as his uncle had never offered to admit 
him to his acquaintance. And therefore his thoughts 
were more active than they otherwise might have 
been; and his feelings were greatly excited with 
thinking that all this was indisputably his, to be used 
just as his own pleasure and judgment influenced 
him. Well might his be a very peculiar kind of admi- 
ration for the place. 

.They went up the steps to the floor of the broad 
veranda that encircled the building, and rang the 
door-bell. .The door presently opened, and Jenny 
stood before them ! 



" Jenny !" exclaimed the bewildered young man, 
"Jenny, how's this! How are you here?" — and 
caught her in his arms. 

His legal companion might well be in a state of 
wonder to witness so unexpected a greeting, and so 
he was; but he kept silence, and in the excitement 
passed through. 

" Do you live here, Jenny J" asked Paul. 

"Mother and myself have lived here this some- 
time," she told him. " Not a great while after you 
went away so, without telling us where you was 
going, mother had an opportunity to obtain a place 
here as Mr. Sears' housekeeper ; and here she and I 
have lived, until he died. We didn't know until his 
death, that he was your own uncle ! He never told us 
of it!" 

"Yes," returned the young man, "and the letter 
you brought me while I lay sick in bed, was from him, 
too ' I had asked his assistance ; I got a downright 
refusal; and other circumstances multiplied so upon 
me, that I was obliged to take the abrupt leave I did. 
But it is all for the best. I am all the stronger, for 
having had to depend upon myself as I have." 

Jenny's mother was summoned. It was a deeply 
interesting meeting, that between these three persons, 
under such changed circumstances. The mother was 
no less pleased to know of the relationship between 
Mr. Sears and young Mn Bedloe, than Jenny herself. 
Much time was consumed in explaining away old 
matters, and preparing to enter properly on the new. 

Finally the penniless young writer found him- 
self the possessor of a fortune. What trials he had 
manfully gone through, had done little less than 
school him properly for the judicious enjoyment and 
use of the possessions that had fallen to him. He 
entered upon the place forthwith as its master, retain- 
ing both Jenny and her mother in the positions they 
had filled during the last days of his uncle. 

Paul failed not now to do exact justice to Mrs. 
Heather for her friendliness in his destitution and 
sickness, considering it a debt he could not too soon 
set himself about discharging. In like manner, we 
should feel obliged to deal poetic justice to Jenny, had 
there been need of it, by adding that she not long 
after married Mr. Bedloe, — accepting an offer from 
him that his heart was in every respect interested in 
making. • 

Paganini's Grave. — It is 'now ten years ago that 
the celebrated violinist, Paganini died at Nice, without 
having received the sacrament. The bishop refuted to 
allow kirn to be buried tn holy ground His heir caused , 
the body to be provisionally placed in a retired spot, 
and he complained to the authorities. Having lost 
his trial before the court of Nice, he made appeal to 
the Archiepiscopal Court of Genoa. This latter made 
order that the body of Paganini should be buried in 
the consecrated cemetery. The matter was carried by 
the opponents before the Court of Turin, which con- 
firmed the decision of the Genoese tribunal : but the 
ecclesiastical law requires three decisions before 
appeal is no longer possible, and the opponents have 
therefore just appealed again to judges to be appointed 
by Rome. Thus, after a lapse of ten years it has not 
yet been decided whether the remains of poor Paga- 
nini shall receive Christian burial. * 



Bad Books and Evil Company. — Sir Peter Lely 
made it a rule never to look at a bad picture, having 
found by experience that whenever he did so his pencil 
took a tint from it. Apply the same rule to bad books 
and bad company^ j t j zed by V^lOC 
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GETTING MARRIED. 

DURING the last rammer a little incident transpired 
in one of the eastern towns, which afforded some 
amusement to the spectators at the time, and furnished 
food for a considerable gossip thereafter. It occurred 
in church, on one of those quiet Sunday afternoons, 
when all the world seems just ready to drop asleep ; 
when the flies buzx lazily on the window-panes, and 
the dog lies quietly on the door-stone. 

The afternoon services had ended, and the congre- 
gation were arranging themselves for the benediction, 
when, to the great astonishment and manifest interest 
of the worshippers, the good parson descended from 
the pulpit to the desk below, and said in a calm, clear 
voice, " Those wishing to be* united in the holy bonds 
of matrimony will now please to come forward.*' A 
deep stillness instantly fell, over the congregation, 
broken only by the rustling of silk as some pretty little 
girl or excited matron changed her position, to catch 
the first view of the couple to be married. No one, 
however, arose, or seemed in the least inclined to 
arise. Whereupon the worthy clergyman, deeming 
his first notice unheard ox misunderstood, repeated the 
invitation : — 

" Let those wishing to be united in the holy bonds 
of matrimony now come forward." 

Still no one stirred. The silence became almost 
audible, and a painful sense of the awkwardness of the 
position was gradually spreading among those present 
when a young gentleman, who had occupied a vacant 
slip in the broad aisle during the service, slowly arose, 
and deliberately walked to the foot of the altar. He 
was good-looking and well-dressed, but no one present 
knew him, and no female accompanied his travels. 
When arrived within a respectable distance of the 
clergyman, he paused, and with a reverent bow step- 
ped to one side of the aisle, but neither said anything 
or seemed at all disconcerted at the idea of being 
married alone. The clergyman looking anxiously 
around for the bride — who he supposed was yet to 
arrive — at length remarked to the young gentleman, in 
an undertone, "The lady, sir, is dilatory!" — '-Very, 
sir." — " Had we not better defer the ceremony t" — " I 
think not. Do you not suppose she will be here 
soon?" — "Me, sir," said the astonished shepherd, 
" how should I know of your lady's movements 1 
That is a matter belonging to yourself." 

A very few moments more were suffered to elapse 
in this unpleasant state of expectancy, when the 
clergyman renewed his interrogatories. 

"Did the lady promise to attend at the present 
hour, sir 1"—" What lady 1"— " Why, the lady, to be 
sure, that yon are waiting here for." — " I did not hear 
her say anything about it," was the satisfactory 
response.—" Then, sir, may I ask why you are here, 
and for what purpose you thus trifle in the sanctuary 
of the Most Highl" said the somewhat enraged 
clerical. — " I came, sir, simply because you invited all 
those wishing to be united in the holy bonds of matri- 
mony to step forward, and I happened to entertain 
such a wish ! I am very sorry to have misunderstood 
you, sir, and wish you a very good day." 

The benediction was uttered with a solemnity of 
tone very little in accordance with the twitching of 
the facial nerVes ; and when, after the church was 
closed, the story got wind among the congregation, 
more than one little girl regretted that her wishes had 
not been as boldly expressed as the young gentle- 
man's, who had really wished to be " united in the 
holy bonds of matrimony." 



Travelling in the Seventeenth Century. 
Tub weather being good this day, we set out about 
nine. By that time we had rid a little above two 
miles, my cousin Hannah fell in a dry ditch and pulled 
her horse upon her, and cut her brow very sadly. I 
was much affected with it, and could have been content 
to have turned again. But we turned into a little 
town called Newton^ to Mr. Trot the minister's house, 
and got the wound dressed, and she was very hearty, 
and concluded (after two hours' stay) to go forward. 
* * * We came not to St. Neot's (which was but ten 
miles), but Mrs. Katherine Robinson, one of .our com- 
pany, was tired and ready to fall off her horse ; then 
was I forced to take her, and Rose rode single nine 
miles , but then it rained, and was so cold on that plain 
champaign between St. Neot's and Cambridge, that 
Rose was weary, and we were forced to change again. 
But Mrs. Katherine could not ride, insomuch that we 
were forced to go a foot's pace, and it was late and 
rainy We light at the Crown, where our lodging 
was bad, and the worst light to mo that night, lodging 
in a pitiful cockloft, where were two beds full besides 
<of men that lived in the Fens. And it was the sad- 
dest night of rain that had come of long. The next 
day it rained all day, insomuch that we could not stir 
out into the fair of all day. The Wednesday morning, 
being Sept. 13th, we went to the fair, which was sadly 
dirty, and altogether unpleasant to be in. It was a fair 
remarkable for the. great and sudden inundation that 
drowned all the lower fair, quite up to the Proctor's 
booth, to the great loss of 'many. We. set out about 
three, intending for St. Neot's that night ; but in our 
way also was strangely prevented. .Mrs Robinson 
thrown off her horse at the Bridge, and dragged by 
the foot in the stirrup. She got up, was dirtied sadJy, 
but yet unhurt ; and after half-an-hour's stay on her, 
we essayed to march again, and at the town's end met 
our company coming on foot back again, which much 
am&zed me. But we were forced to return to our inn 
again, lor my poor cousin Hannah was fallen into a 
posri, and so we got the same lodgings, got her to bed, 
and were forced to stay at Cambridge this night also. 

Two painters were employed to fresco the walls of a 
magnificent cathedral ; both stood on a rude scaffolding 
constructed for the purpose, some forty feet from the 
floor. One of them was so intent upon his work, that 
he became wholly absorbed, and in admiration stood off 
from the picture, gazing at it with intense delight. 
Forgetting where he was, he moved back slowly, sur- 
veying critically the work of his pencil, until he had 
neared the edge of the plank upon which he stood. At 
this critical moment his companion turned suddenly, 
and, almost frozen with horror, beheld his imminent 
peril ; another instant, and the enthusiast would be 
precipitated upon the pavement beneath. If he spoke 
to him, it was certain death ; if he held his peace, 
death was equally sure. Suddenly he regained his 
presence of mind, and seizing a wet brush, flung it 
against the wall, spattering the beautiful picture with 
unsightly blotches of coloring. The painter flew for- 
ward, and turned upon his friend with fierce upbraid- 
ings ; but startled at his ghastly face, he listened to 
his recital of danger, looked shuddering over the dread 
space below, and with tears of gratitude blessed the 
hand that saved him. Just so, we sometimes get 
absorbed upon the pictures of the world, and, in con- 
templating them, step backwards, unconscious of our 
peril, when the Almighty, in mercy, dashes out the 
beautiful images, and draws us, at the tune we are 
complaining of his dealings, into his outstretched arms 
of compassion and love 



THE INFANT WORLD. 

AN AXLEOOBT. 

Ftom the German of Ruekert.) 
Lovi held the infant World on her arm- 
How calm lay the infant, how tranquil and wans ' 
The child flew away from the mother's breast. 
Whose glance fbllow'd after, with grief opprest, 
And maturity's wisdom in all its pride 
Could ne'er like its first gentle innocence guide 
Like wandering bees that have lost their queen. 
Thenceforth the lost tribes of the earth were eeen 
Return, mother Lore ! to the world's dark wild, 
And take pity again on thy long lost child ! 



THE SIGH. 
{After WalUr.) 
As in the hour 
Of sultry stillness on a summer day, 

The nearly shower, 
Ushered by zephyr's gentlest breeze, 
Palls genial through the drooping trees 

So when the breast 
In pensive silence glowing love has 

With care oppressed, 
Anon the gently heaving sigh* 
Whispers of cooling; tear-drops nigh 



CHIDE NOT HARSHLY. 
O, chidb not harshly, whensee'er 

Needs must that thou shouMst chide , 
For wrathful words, they " stir up strife," 

And rouse the demon pride. 

Nay, chide not harshly, lest the young 
Thy well-meant warnings spurs ; 

And to thy words of counsel yfeU 
A thankless, cold return ! 

Chide gently, lest deceit spring up 

To taint the timid heart— 
Lest harshness teaeh the erring child 

The hypocrite's sad part. , 

¥es, gently chide, as ne waa wont. 

Who once our trespass bore, 
And to the penitent replied, 

" Go thott, and sin no more !" 



TALENT AND GENIUS. 

Talbot convinces— Genius but excites , 

This tasks the reason, that the soul delights 

Talent from sober judgment takes tls birth. 

And reconciles the pinion to the earth ; 

Genius unsettles with desires the mind, 

Contented not till earth be left behind ; 

Talent, the sunshine on the cultured soil, 

Ripens the fruit, by slow decrees, for toil ; 

Genius, the sudden Iris of the skies. 

On cloud itself reflects its wondrous dies , 

And, to the earth, in teara and glory, given. 

Clasps in its airy arch the pomp of Heaveu ' 

Talent gives all that vulgar critics need— 

And frames a horn-book for the dull to read ; 

Genius, the Pythian of the Beautiful, 

Leaves its large truths a riddle for the Dull— 

From eyee profane a veil the Isis screens, 

Aid fools on fools still ask— *« What Hamlet swam " 

BULYTH 



THE TOUCHSTONE OF TRUTH 

Tbuth is the trial of itself, 

And needs no other touch. 
And purer than the purest gold. 

Refine It ne'er so much. 

It is the Hfht and lift of Love, 

The Sun that ever shinetfa, 
The Spirit of that special grace 

That faith and love defmeth 

It is the wanant of the Word, 
That yields a scent so sweet. 

As gives a power to Faith to tread 
All Falsehood under feet 

Digitized hv I iQCK "" *"*_ 
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A KING'S VEHGEAHCE. 

'TTOE traveller who makes the journey between Pres- 
-*■ burg and Pesth by one of the many steamboats, 
which now ply on the Danube, will not easily forget 
the wild romantic mountain scenes which adorn its 
banks between Gran and Wait ten, rendering that river 
voyage one of the most attractive of any in Europe. 

The beauty of the landscape is still further heigh- 
tened by the extensive ruins of a castle, lying upon a 
rocky steep 1,200 feet high, which by a turn in the 
stream suddenly appear, with their mighty walls and 
turrets, in surpassing grandeur, offering each moment, 
as the steamer glides quickly by, ever new and more 
striking views, from which the eye reluctantly turns 
until they are hidden by succeeding mountains. 

These ruins are the remains of the ancient Castle of 
Vissegrad, formerly the favorite residence of the Hun- 
garian kings, and in time of danger the depository 
of the crown and insignia. 



[THI LAST Or THE ZAOHS.] 

Engraved expressly for the New York Journal 

Amongst the many events, grave or gay, important or 
trivial, which succeeded each other within those now 
deserted and decaying walls, none has so tragical and 
at the same time romantic a>coloring, none so deeply 
excites our sympathy, as that which occurred five cen- 
turies since, at the time when the first King of Hunga- 
ry was chosen from the princes of Italy, and which 
sheds a glaring light on the life and morality of the then 
new court. 

The chroniclers of that period, in general obscure and 
concise in their accounts, have carefully preserved that 
transaction with all its terrible details, as an indelible 
stain on princely honor. 

After the death of Andreas III., in the year 1301, by 
which the line of Arpad became extinct, the free choice 
of a king again fell to the nation. They practiced this 
sovereign right in electing Wenceslaus, and, after his 
abdication, Otto of Bavaria. 

The unfitness of Wenceslaus and Otto, induced the 



nation in 1308 to acknowledge their opponent Charles 
Robert. 

The young king, then in his 20th year, took up his 
residence at Vissegrad, where he remained with few 
interruptions during his long reign. 

Amongst the counsellors at the court of Charles 
Robert, was one whose honesty and ability the king 
held in great respect : the name of this counsellor was 
Felician Zach, the head of a numerous and illustrious 
family in the country. 

Zach had besides a son two daughters ; the elder, 
Seba, was married ; the younger, Clara, first maid of 
honor to the Queen, was for her rare beauty, sweet- 
ness, and virtue, prized as the flower of the court. 

In the spring of 1330, Casimir of Poland, brother to 
the Queen, visited Vissegrad. That prince, known for 
his ungovernable disposition as well as for his dissolute 
habits, no sooner remarked the charming Clara than he 
conceived a violent passion for her, and in defiance of 
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the knowledge that the maiden was the declared af- 
fianced of an Hungarian noble, constantly pursued her. 
Hie proposals were, however, rejected with the con- 
tempt they merited. 

This unexpected opposition only increased the 
prince's determination* and in order to secure his suc- 
cess, he made his sister, the Queen, the confidante of 
his guilty designs. 

The Queen, fondly attached to her brother, instead 
o/ discouraging them promised her assistance. It was 
accordingly arranged that on the 17th of April, the day 
fixed for Casimir's departure, during a banquet to be 
given in honor of him, the dove was to be delivered 
'over to the claws of the vulture ; and that the Polish 
prince might not be disturbed in the carrying out of his 
wicked project by the presence of Zach and his son, 
they were to be dispatched on a mission to V suda. 

On the morning of the festal, or rather fatal day, the 
Queen and her brother once more deliberated on their 
plans in the castle garden ; where they were overheard 
by a servant of Zach's who accidentally chanced to be 
there. 

After the discovery of their secret, the affrighted 
servant hastened to relate it to Clara, who although ac- 
quainted with Casimir's offers of love, did not treat the 
recital with the attention it deserved ; for firm in her 
simple faith and trust, she could not believe in aught 
so vUe against her royal mistress. On seeing this, he 
determined to ride over to Veszfi, the betrothed of Clara, 
who lived only a few hours distant on the opposite side 
of the river, and who might thus be in time to save her. 

The faithful attendant reached Veszfi Castle in safe- 
ty, and in breathless haste told him of the conspiracy 
against his affianced. 

The knight set off instantly, and arrived at the left 
bank of the river towards twilight. 

Meanwhile, such a heavy gale had sprung up, that it 
was impossible to cross. In vain the unhappy lover 
called to the ferrymen on the other side at any price to 
row him over. Yet no boat appeared. Perhaps his 
voice was drowned in the storm, or the* men had not 
the courage to risk their lives on that wildly agitated 
stream. 

The darkness and the tempest increased every instant, 
and with them the impatience and anguish of Veszfi, 
who gradually saw the windows of the castle illumi- 
nated ; and although within call of it, could find no 
means of surmounting the impediments, which sepa- 
rated him from Clara, at a moment when she most 
needed his aid. 

In the meantime, the parting feast at the castle was 
at its height. As the guests filled their goblets to drink 
a happy journey to the Polish prince, the queen invited 
Clara to join, ordering her cup-bearer to pour into her 
goblet a glass of her own Cyprus wine. The maid of 
honor could not well refuse, and little thinking that the 
one, who should have been the last to do her wrong, was 
the first to betray, quaffed the fatal draught that would 
hereafter bring unheard-of misery to her, to her family, 
and a hundred others. As her lips touched the goblet, 
Casimir, who sat next to her, whispered in her ear with 
a triumphant laugh, " To our welfare, fair maiden." 

After the banquet, dancing commenced. The effects 
of the draught soon began to show themselves on Clara. 
The Queen remarking this, led her victim to the most 
remote part of the castle, desiring her there to await 
her return. 

Scarcely had the Queen left the room, when Casimir 
entered by a secret door. 

In vain Clara struggled to retain her fast departing 
consciousness, and in a fainting voice cried out for help : 
no one heard her, none hastened to her succor. 



The wing of the castle whither the Queen had con- 
veyed her, formed the portion of that noble edifice situ- 
ated nearest to the right bank of the Danube on the 
opposite bank of which Veszfi stood, in wind and rain, 
as the live-long hours passed away ; at intervals the 
sounds of music reached him, and his excited fancy 
painted with fearful vividness the conspiracy gradually 
drawing near its execution. 

Towards midnight he perceived a light appear in the 
hitherto dark part of the castle, and once he thought he 
could distinctly hear Clara's cry for help, and then all 
was lost in the roaring of the storm, which raged with 
increased violence, and Veszfi tried to believe that his 
imagination had deceived him. At last, morning 
dawned ; by degrees the wind abated, and towards noon 
the boatmen consented to ferry the knight across the 
river. 

On reaching the right bank, he sped with feverish 
haste to the castle. At the gate he met the departing 
Polish prince, who, without a greeting, rode quicklypast. 

Veszfi instantly sought his beautiful affianced, and 
found her looking the very picture of despair. In 
broken sentences she murmured forth, what seemed to 
her fevered brain, the waking dreams bf the past 
night ; when the entrance of her aged father, who had 
just returned from Vsuda, gave a fearful turn to the 
scene. 

Zach was at first overpowered on finding his daugh- 
ter, whom he had left blooming and joyous, so sadly 
changed ; but in. another moment he understood it all. 
In the wrongs of his child the wretched parent felt hie 
own honor, his own sacred rights outraged ; and as a 
nobleman, according to the customs of the time, he 
had the right of slaying the offender wherever he 
might find him. 

In the first outbreak of his fury he thought of this ; 
and before Clara and Veszfi could guess his purpose, 
he seized his sword with trembling hand, and without 
uttering a word, rushed out of the room to wash out 
the stain in the betrayer's blood. 

The father, still unconscious of Casimir's departure, 
supposed him to be in the queen's apartment ; thither 
he sped, and found the royal family at dinner. 

Zach not .discovering the object of his vengeance, 
naturally turned his wrath against Cassimir's guilty 
confidante, the queen, whom he at once attacked, 
severing four fingers from her right hand, with which 
she sought to protect herself. 

The king, who threw himself upon Zach in defence 
of his queen, was likewise wounded in the hand. At 
the sight of blood the unhappy father became still 
more excited, and dealt strokes with his sword in 
every direction, till he was thrown to the ground and 
cut in pieces by the courtiers and attendants who 
hastened to the spot, and who imagining a conspiracy, 
from the suddenness of the attack on the king's family, 
went to Zach's residence, and slayed the betrothed of 
his daughter, carrying the latter off prisoner. They 
also sought after his son, who had, however, escaped 
to the mountains at the commencement of the tumult. 
"When the terror produced by these unexpected events 
had subsided, an investigation as to the cause of them 
ought, as a matter of course, to have followed ; but 
instead of this, the king himself appointed the judges, 
with strict commands that they were to pronounce 
sentence of death on all Zach's nearest relatives, with- 
out trial or delay. 

By those wholesale executions, Charles Robert 
hoped to throw a darkened veil over his wife's crime ; 
and although the truth soon began to shine through it, 
there were ready tools enough unhesitatingly to exe- 
cute his commands. 



Clara's brother was traced to the mountains, b ro ug h t 
back to Vissegrad with his servant, and, bound to the 
tails of horses, they were dragged through the streets 
till they ceased to breathe. Their bodies were after- 
wards thrown to the dogs. 

The most outraged of all, the unfortunate Clara, was 
sentenced to undergo an ignominious death. She was 
mutilated on the nose and lips, and eight fingers cut 
off, as an atonement for the four the queen had lost. 
She was then placed upon a horse, and in this dread- 
fill condition led through the town at the foot of the 
castle, and there compelled to call out, " Thus shall 
every one be punished who attempts the life of the 
king." She was then beheaded, together with her 
sister Seba. The husband of the latter had been sen- 
tenced to death by starvation. 

Not yet satisfied with the number of his victims, the 
king summoned the most faithful of his partisans 
amongst the magistrates {o Vsuda, and induced them 
to pronounce sentence of extirpation against the 
entire family of Zach. The solemn ban ensued. The 
members of that family were to die by the hangman *s 
hand to the third generation ; the remainder to lose 
their freedom, and be condemned to perpetual 'servi- 
tude, and all their possessions confiscated. 

In consequence of these terrible sentences, without 
example, in their form as well as their execution, in 
the annals of Hungary, the Zachs in every country 
were pursued, taken, and put to death. 

Secret denouncers were paid and dispatched to trace 
out those who had concealed themselves. 

Even six years after this ban, fourteen noblemen, in 
consequence of their relationship to Clara's father, 
were executed. Only one kinsman of Zach's outlived 
the general massacre — namely, his brother, who by 
the aid of some friends was happily liberated from the 
prison where, already deprived of his sight, he was 
awaiting his execution. 

Time passed on, and in the year 1342 Charles Robert 
himself was summoned to answer for his deeds before 
that tribunal where neither his purple nor his train of 
wily courtiers could avail. 

His son, Ludwig I., succeeded him to the throne, 
whom the Hungarians named " The Great," owing to 
his wisdom and many virtues as a ruler. 

In the year 1347 this king went with an army to 
Italy to avenge the death of his brother Andreas, who 
was murdered by his beautiful but vicious wife, 
Joanna. 

Everywhere, as he proceeded the Italian princes did 
him homage, as the deliverer of Italy, and decided to aid 
him — the confederate of Rienzi, the Tribune of Rome 
— with their troops. 

In every town Ludwig was received with festivities, 
especially in Rimini, where he tarried the longest, hav- 
,ing been entertained in princely style by his hosts the 
noble brothers Malatesta. 

During a banquet given in that town in honor of 
Ludwig, a troubadour petitioned to be admitted into 
the presence of the great Hungarian king. 

Ludwig granted him permission, and an old man of 
venerable appearance, with a bandage over his eyes, 
was led into the room and placed near the seat of the 
king. 

The singer, taking his harp, began a song in the j 
Hungarian language. 

That song, however, aecorded but little with the 
occasion and the cheerful mood of the guests. 

It was the relation of the nameless sufferings of a 
family who were exterminated by the unjust sentence 
of a king, King Charles Robert. 

'* From the mighty tree of that numerous family/' 
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thus the singer closed his sad recital, " a single branch 
alone remained, carried away by the storm from its 
native soil to wither slowly in a foreign land ; and this 
last decayed branch," he said, in a faltering voice, 
•ami!" 

With these words the old man ceased, his head sank 
upon his harp, his hands glided down the strings, and 
in that position he remained immoveable. 

All present were deeply affected, but Ludwig more 
than the rest. 

After a pause, he rose and asked the Hungarian 
nobles present, if his father really had committed such 
appalling acts of injustice 1 

No one assented to his question, but at the same 
time none had the courage to deny it against his own 
conviction. The general silence was a sufficient 
answer, and Ludwig continued — 

" It is my kingly duty to make good that which still 
remains to be repaired. From to-day the Vban against 
the family of Zach shall be annulled, and as a slight 
compensation for so much suffering, I will myself con- 
duct this old man back to his home .'" 

With this, Ludwig approached the troubadour, to 
show in an embrace his sympathy with his unhappy 
destiny. But the king's grace came too late. After 
singing his dying strain, the spirit of the last Zach had 
fled, to join in that better land .his outlawed and extir- 
pated family. 



PICTURES WITHOUT FIAMES. 

No. II. 

Contributed to the New York Journal. 

By tk* Author <tf " Cap Sktaf." 



A NOOK DKKAK. 

"Dreams doable life; 
They are the heart's bright shadow on life's flood." 

Philip Jambs Bailbt. 



I AM stretched once more under the broad-reaching 
oaks that dot the old pasture, with no softer couch 
for a noon dream than the earth and the thick, green 
turf. It is a season 



- " atween June and May. 



Half fraught with spring, with summer half embrowned, 1 ' 
with insects everywhere active in the grass and among 
the leaves, and birds just retreating to their perches 
among the oaks for a soft slumber like myself, and 
the long lines of heat rising and dancing in the noon- 
day atmosphere. Not altogether sultry is it, still 
enough so to beget languor. It lulls one to repose. 
If a straggling breath of wind draws over you, it is not 
to revive, but to soothe you only the more. 

I see the brown roofs in the distance, and they look 
mellowed to me. The elms throw down their 
shadows, and I can just see the crests of the graceful 
trees. And it is while I still lie stretched out on this 
green grass, and while I gaze with such a pleasant 
flow of thoughts at the time-stained homestead, that 
these glimpses steal so gently over me : — 

« Of dreams that ware before the half-shut eye. 
And of say catties in the elouds that paea, 
Forever flashing round a aummer sky ;"— 

I am the boy again. I see only through the bright 
eyes of childhood. The world is like a bubble freshly 
blown, — floating all over with painted colors. My 
vision swims with gay pictures, and my young heart 
bounds with the prospect of never-ending pleasures. 

First conies the thought — always first in a child's 
thoughts — that the day must at some time come, when 
♦he restraints of the school-life will be broken through. 
The heart panto to feel free from the^dominion of the 



teacher. There is no bigger bug-bear than this single 
word is able to conjure up. 

I fancy myself to have finally taken leave of home* 
of parents, and brothers and sister, and to be on my 
way to the distant Academy. Here the scholastic 
dignity will begin. Here I can wear a somewhat 
different suit from the old one ; and carry a knife of 
my own that I may trade away at my pleasure ; and 
be permitted to play, and eat, and sleep, with boys 
older and bigger than myself. 

I think only of the pleasure the novelty will bring ; 
but nothing of how transitory it will prove, or of the 
dreadful bitter that must be tasted along with the 
sweet. I know nothing of the sad looks, and the still 
sadder heart that time will bring likewise. There is 
only burning hope in the breast, and it heats the 
young heart feverishly. 

After the Academy comes the College Life; — 
about which are clustered all the musty tales, and 
dim associations, and traditional usages that have 
drifted round to the boy's ear; perhaps especially 
insisted on by some intelligent uncle in town who 
comes out to the homestead to pass a fortnight in the 
summer, and engraven in the youthful memory till 
they seem a part of the venerable institution 90 plea- 
santly looming up in the prospect. 

And what hopes, what aims, what innumerable in- 
citements to ambition, all flock to the mind, in mapping 
out this agreeable picture of the College Life ! How 
suddenly the feelings swell to the size of manhood, 
and how astonished we mean all the family shall be, 
when we come home in the vacation, talking nothing 
but Latin and Greek, and calling hoes, and rakes, and 
spades, by names that no one ever heard of before, 
and never knew the meaning of, if they had been 
heard! 

How we expect the mind by some mystery to 
expand, and grow strong, and furnish itself, by simply 
scanning the odes of Horace, and plodding among the 
debris of cones, and running glibly through the 
famous retreat of the " Ten Thousand," sliding along 
with the swiftness and ease of the " parasangs" of the 
text ! What hidden dignity do we look forward to in 
the very name of " student," and how we long to join 
in with the rest in doing puppet homage to self-suffi- 
cient "tutors," as they cross the almost sacred walks 
of the College yard ! 

And after all the long" terms of persevering study, 
and after all the pleasant vacations passed at the old 
home spot, comes the bright picture of the day of com- 
mencement ; when the great church will be crowded 
full with spectators, fans waving and fluttering every- 
where, and eyes glistening, and faces wreathing with 
the sweetest smiles, — and when the boy, now stepping 
proudly on the threshold of manhood, will deliver his 
crude essay with a heart beating high and a voice all 
untrained to command the emotions, seeing nothing 
but a vast stretch of beauty and bright eyes before him, 
and a battalion of sober looking men, clad in black, 
around him, yet now catching the first glimpse of that 
great world-life that surges everywhere before him. 

All this, and even more than this, is painted as the 
College Life. Sometimes it is all 'realized ; but how 
much oftener is it but an empty dream still ! 

And then a start on the great march world- 
ward. It is a heavy heart that beats in the breast at 
.that time. Yet, in the dream, it seems to promise 
nothing so much as a sense of freedom from confine- 
ment, and release from the vassalage to seniors and 
superiors. 

Would to Heaven — how many afterwards say 

— the old vassalage might always continue ! 



The profession is finally settled upon,— if the 
thought of it has -not all along been steadily growing 
in the mind — and the preliminary studies are taken 
hold of. At firstj£he energies bound forward to the 
new tasks with impulsive vigor. The scholastic feel- 
ing is strong at first, but growing contact with men, 
who change dollars and keep regular accounts, soon 
wears this garment threadbare. But of all this the 
dreamer knows nothing yet. 

Then comes the opening of real life. The library 
has been collected, — the office is already furnished. 
Perhaps the latter w some picturesque little building, 
with deep green blinds, standing in a most grateful 
shade of trees and vines, and the legal lighthouse of 
an entire rural district. Or, mayhap, it is up some 
three flights of broad stairs in a dingy granite building, 
with miniature signs of Sheriffs' offices and Attorneys' 
offices striping the wall all the way ; having a window 
or two looking down upon the paved street blocked up 
with people. How many of those people are crowding 
for their turn at the handle of the office door, — always 
provided there is not such a thing as a barber's pole at 
the lower entrance ! 

And is there no single sweet face mixed 

strangely in with all these glimmering hopes, — shin- 
ing out over the heart with its trustful looks and 
severe smiles, — and spurring on the energies to yet a 
stronger and higher effort 1 

Yes, that is by no means left out of the pleasant 
picture. 

The prospects brighten with each new day. Clients 
crowd to the door, and the piles of paper grow big, and 
have to be tied with red tape. Then follows a name 
to be envied in the courts, — a name with juries and 
judges, and renown among listening audiences. The 
figure expands to that of full manhood ; and the eye is 
eager and full of repressed thought; and the heart 
brims with hope and ambition. 

The house is lit up with the smiles of children, 
who gather in time around the board, chattering gaily 
to parents and to each other, and filling the apart- 
ments with happiness. And the life thus goes on ; 
every circumstance combining to make larger this 
single heap of earthly enjoyment, and nothing ever 
wasting away therefrom. It is one long holiday, 
labor and all. No clouds threaten in the sky: no 
lowering masses gather in the horizon : no chill winds 
scatter the white and cold ashes on the home-hearth. 

And this is the dream of boyhood, while falling 
asleep under the oaks at the old homestead. 

Pray Heaven all this, or even a tithe of 

this, ever be realized ! 

Pray that losses may not visit, 'and diseases and 
disappointments may not come, and terrible griefs do 
not overwhelm ! — that there be no chains, now perhaps 
not forged, ready to fetter the free steps, — chains of 
circumstance, and temptation, and power, — that the 
heart may not be crossed and re-crossed with the deep 
works of passion, and scarred with the wounds of 
earthly conflicts, and torn with the thorns of a ragged 
and wretched desolation ! 

So shall the Noon Dream be not all a 

Dream, at last. 



Counsel to a Philosopher.— Instead of saying, 
things to make people stare and wonder, say what will 
withold them hereafter from wondering and staring. 
This is philosophy : to make remote things tangible, 
common things extensively useful, useful things 
extensively common, and to leave the least necessary 
for the last. I have always a suspicion of sonorous 
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A NORMAN STORY. 

NOT many evenings ago, when the south-west wind 
had cooled the atmospheftf, I was sauntering 
with my dog on the top of the cliffs not far from 
Fecamp, in Normandy. All at once ray dog made a 
halt, pricked up his ears, and uttered a low growl. A 
few seconds afterwards I perceived in the shade, a man 
who had also stopped on my approach. I called my 
dog ; the man came forward ; and, by his cloak lined 
with sheepskin, I recognised one of those numerous 
coast-guards, whose duty it is to watch all night long 
in little hiding-places that are built upon the cliffs, 
more than three hundred yards above the level of the 
sea. 

44 You have got there," he observed, as he laid his 
hand upon my dog's head, " an excellent companion 
for the evening A real Newfoundlander," he added. 
"I once had one like him, but was obliged to part 
with him. We are no longer allowed to take dogs out 
with us. To be sure, they would discover a smug- 
gling transaction sooner than we could by ourselves ; 
but they would also inform us of the visits of our 
night inspectors, and that would not suit them." 
While gossiping thus, he gave me to understand that 
this was his native place ; that, although he was not 
particularly rich, with his salary of six hundred francs 
a year, he was yet glad to be home again. " And, 
Monsieur," he continued, "I have not enjoyed that 
pleasure long. • Although I have now been here three 
days I cannot literally say that I have slept under my 
family roof; for I have only every fourth night to 
myself" During the course of this speech, he leaned 
forward from time to tune, and peeped over the edge 
of the cliff. 

" Do you hear anything!" I asked. 

" No," he replied ; •• but I am looking for a grotto 
about which my mother used formerly to tell me a 
curious story. The spots on which we have passed 
the happiest moments of our lives, are old friends 
whom we are delighted to meet again. Look there — 
that's the very place." And he pointed with his 
finger to a cavern in the cliff, which imprinted upon its 
white side a vast and irregular black spot. I will 
spare you the relation of the manoeuvring which I 
employed, to induce the coast-guard to tell me his 
story. We sat ourselves down inside his little hut, 
and he began * — 

"In the first place, Monsieur, I assure you that 
neither my mother nor myself ever knew the persons 
whose history I am going to tell you The tale was 
told to my mother, as she told it to me, and as I shall 
shortly tell it to you 

" A very long time ago, a young man named Louis 
Morand was sent by his father to Paris, to complete 
his studies, and to take his Doctor's degree in the 
Faculty of Medicine. The father died ; and the report 
went about that it was in consequence of grief at his 
son's ill conduct. However that might be, the youth, 
who had no great inheritance to expect, simply sent 
for the papers of his deceased parent, and employed 
himself one evening in destroying them, and in select- 
ing those that promised to be of use. After the 
inspection of much that was of no consequence, he 
came to a bundle which contained letters all in the 
same handwriting. The very first letter made him 
extremely anxious to examine the rest, and he read a 
tolerably voluminous correspondence. They came 
from a friend who seemed greatly attached to his 
father. 'Since it is your wish,' he wrote, 'that I 
should reserve for your son what I desire and am able 



to bequeath to you, send him to me as soon as he is 
five-and-twenty ; and, if he shows a good disposition, 
I will undertake to provide for him handsomely. On 
the other hand, I will take good care not to furnish 
him with the means of developing a vicious and a ma- 
lignant character, to the prejudice of those with whom 
he has to do.' When Louis Morand read the signa- 
ture, he recognised the name of a man who was 
reputed here to be a sorcerer and a necromancer. He 
laughed at first at this ofler oi protection but after he 
had spent, in as Dad a way as possible, the trifling 
amount of money which remained after his father's 
affairs were settled, he then resolved, under pressure 
from his creditors, and in uncertainty about his future 
prospects, to try his chance upon new ground, and in- 
troduce himself to this unknown benefactor, who 
appeared to have both the power and the will to serve 
him He set out on his journey ; and, after a trouble- 
some search, arrived safely at the necromancer's 
house. I ought to tell you that this necromancer was 
perhaps no more a sorcerer than you and I. Probably 
he was only better informed than other folks, and by 
means of a few chemical and mechanical secrets, 
contrived to impose upon the credulity of the vulgar." 
At this last word, I looked at the coast-guard with 
some degree of surprise. " Do you think so 1" I said. 
" I don't think anything about it," he answered. 
44 What I am now telling you is part of the narrative 
like all the rest. My mother told it mc in that way, 
and probably that is exactly how she heard it herself. 
The magician's house was in the midst of a wood, on 
the slope of a hill. When Louis Morand, knocked at 
^he door, a little black-raced man came and opened it. 
His appearance made a deep impression upon Louis. 
At that time people were not accustomed to the sight 
of negroes ; and, moreover, the figure and the costume 
of the slave were altogether strange and fantastic. 
His entire little person was completely covered with 
gold and precious stones. On beholding him, Louis 
took him for a gnome — one of those genii who, in the 
bowels of the earth, are deputed to keep guard over 
the treasures there. He inquired for Master Guil- 
laume, trembling all the while to receive an answer ; 
for the aspect of the tiny creature was by no means 
calculated to inspire confidence The gnome — I am 
unable to state exactly whether he was a negro or a 
real gnome — the gnome introduced him into an 
immense saloon, where his master was reading by the 
light of a large fire. Nor can I tell you whether 
Louis's imagination caused him to Bee things differ- 
ently to what they actually were ; or whether this fire 
were supernatural ; or whether the effect was produced 
by ordinary causes ; but, to Louis's eyes, the fire was 
reflected in bright blue light all around the walls of the 
room 

44 The old man's appearance was venerable. He had 
a long white beard ; his silver locks were partially 
hidden beneath a violet cap ; the rest of his costume 
was equally in keeping with his necromantic reputa- 
tion. Immediately that Louis was announced, he 
embraced him and talked about his father with tears in 
his eyes , and then, fiber this outburst of feeling, he 
ordered dinner to be served directly. The repast was 
of exquisite delicacy ; the wines, especially, were most 
delicious Louis ate and drank to his heart's content. 
He afterwards, however, thought he remembered that 
Master Guillaume, who ate nothing but nee, and drank 
nothing but water, knitted his brows two or three 
times when he saw him fill and empty his glass : but 
the recollection was so utterly vague, that he never 
could feel quite certain of the fact. * My son/ said 



Master Guillaume, * your father was my dearest friend. 
His simple tastes and his contempt for earthly things 
made him refuse to profit by my friendship during the 
whole of his life. If you are not degenerated from so 
honorable a parentage, you shall inherit it, according to 
his wish ; and it is no' contemptible inheritance that I 
offer you, as you yourself shall judge by and by. We 
will now descend into my laboratory. There, we will 
talk about it, and I will then see what is to be done for 
you.' 

44 Guillaume and Louis then descended, by a dark 
and narrow staircase, for more than an hour. At the 
end of that time they found themselves in a large apart- 
ment richly hung with purple. It was illumined by 
lamps that shed a purple light, and gave an extra- 
ordinary air to the necromancer's subterranean retreat. 
Louib was struck with complete astonishment. When 
they were both seated upon some downy cushions, 
Master Guillaume pulled a bell, whose golden wire was 
hid len in one of the folds of the drapery. The gnome 
instantly made his appearance. Louis was alarmed at 
the apparition of the little creature who, in less than a 
couple of seconds, had passed a distance which had cost 
them an hour to traverse. The gnome remained stand- 
ing, awaiting in silence the orders of his superior. 
4 Zano,' said Master Guillanme, 4 there is one thing 
of importance which I have forgotten. It will perhaps 
be late when we leave this place; let a couple of 
partridges be prepared for our supper, one for each of 
us ; but do not put them down to roast until I give the 
order.' 

44 After a long conversation, in which Master Guil- 
laume questioned Louis about his past life, his habits 
and his tastes, he said : 4 Mv son. in consideration of 
the friendship which I still bear to your father, even 
beyond the grave, I will give you whatever you choose 
to ask me But I am able to grant you only one single 
thing ; and therefore, think of it carefully beforehand. 
My power extends no further than that.'-— 4 Master,' 
replied Louis. *I have often pondered in my mind 
which is the most useful thing in life, and I am so 
thoroughly convinced that the surest and most fruitful 
source of enjoyment is to be the possessor of a large 
fortune, that I do not hesitate to ask you for it.' — 4 So 
be it as you desire,' the old man replied with gentle- 
ness; 'but first allow me to warn you of the dangers 
which your choice will draw around your head. Men 
are like ships ; they founder the more easily, in propor- 
tion as they are heavier laden with wealth. However 
honorable one may feel one's self to be, it is best to 
avoid the possession of too powe rfu l and efficacious 
weapons. The sheep, perhaps, would be as ferocious 
as the wol$ if its teeth were as strong and sharp as 
those of its enemy.' — The old man here added a multi- 
tude of reflections and examples, which I will not relate 
to you, because my mother, who probably did not hear 
a word about them, repeated nothing of the sort to me . 
only Louis afterwards stated that his aged friend's 
eloquence was by no means amusing, and that 
he passed all the time which it pleased Master Guil- 
laume to employ in making his peroration, in thinking 
of the use he would make of his future riches, and of 
the pleasures which he was upon the point of enjoy- 
ing. 

44 Master Guillaume concluded his long discourse in 
the very same words with which he had commenced it : 
4 So be it as you desire. Here is a little casket filled 
with gold. Whenever it is empty you w91 come to me, 
and I will fill it for you again. I shall not trouble you 
with any questions about the use which you make of 
your money. I only beg you not to visit me till the 
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contents of the casket are entirely expended. More 
frequent applications would be a useless disturbance of 
my favorite pursuits On the other hand, you have no 
occasion to hoard. If I die before you, the casket will 
continue to fill itself, according as you empty it.' 
Master Guillaume then gave him some further counsel 
which you might find tiresome. 

" Louis came tolerably often to get his casket filled. 
One day he again fancied that he saw the Master knit 
his brows. He then thought that perhaps some 
caprice of the old man might deprive him, at one 
moment or another, of the wealth to which he had be- 
come accustomed ; and he determined to make a fresh 
demand as soon as half the money in the casket was 
spent, in order to be able to amass a treasure, and 
render his future career independent of the necroman- 
cer's whims. He spent bis life in gambling, and in 
orgies of every description. There was nothing which 
he did not believe himself permitted to practise ; and 
unhappily, the immense fortune which he had at his 
disposal converted those who surrounded him into so 
many slaves, who spared no pains to confirm him in 
that idea. In his despotic license, he knew no check ; 
and afterwards, cloyed with pleasures which he could 
not greatly vary, on account of being unable to travel 
far from the source of his riches, he could find amuse- 
ment in no other pursuit than in doing mischief to 
those around him. 

" The intimate companion of his debaucheries was a 
clever and good-natured young man, who although 
partaking of a portion of his pleasures, did not, on that 
account, hesitate to blame other parts of his conduct ; 
and who, for that very reason alone, had put himself in 
danger of incurring Louis's displeasure. An accident 
changed this discontent into a deep and envenomed 
hatred. Louis ha£ a mistress, who resided a league 
from this spot ; and her house was the usual scene of 
the riot and debauchery which occupied his life, except- 
ing the moments when he was a prey to ennui. One 
day, he imagined that he discovered between her and 
Rechteren certain looks of intelligence, which kindled 
a burning jealousy in his heart. He did not, however, 
cease to receive Rechteren in the most friendly manner. 
But one evening, when they were departing together 
from the house of—" Here the coast-guard hesitated. 
I waited for some time; and then, fearing that he 
might have fallen asleep, I made a noise to awaken 
him. But he was not asleep ; only puzzling his brains. 
" It is singular !" he said, " that I cannot remember 
the name of Louis Morand 's mistress." 
"Substitute some other, then." 
" 1 shall remember it directly. I want to tell you 
the story exactly as it was told to me— Her name was 
Hortense.— As they Were leaving Hortense's house 
together, Louis Morand said to his friend, ( If you will 
be guided by me, we will take advantage of the ebb tide 
to follow the path at the foot of the cliffs. We shall 
sec the sun set in the sea/ It is most probable," added 
the coast-guard, " that Louis Morand made use of some 
additional arguments to persuade his companion to go 
that way ; for sunset is not bo very uncommon a sight. 
The sun must set every evening, as long as he rises 
every morning It was, as near as may be, at this 
season of the year, and the moon was at the full 



ting. At this time of day, the tide rises ten ftthoms 
over the spot where their feet were standing. They 
amused themselves with admiring the sunset, and with 
gossiping. The wind blew from the north-west, and 
slightly tipped the waves with white. There are 
people in the world who would spend a whole week in 
gazing at the sea, without doing anything else. For 
the last eleven years it has been my principal employ- 
ment, and I have yet to learn what pleasure it can give 
them. All of a sudden, Rechteren noticed that for the 
last hour the tide had been flowing, that the wind was 
driving the waves before it, and that it would be more 
prudent to retrace their steps, especially as they had 
scarcely advanced more than a quarter of a league. 
But Louis Morand burst out laughing, asked him 
scornfully if he were afraid, and assured him that in 
another quarter of an hour thev would be walking in 
the town of Fecamp 
11 • Very well, then,' said Rechteren, ' let us proceed.' 
" But they could only proceed at a very slow rate, 
It was now almost night; and they incurred every 
moment the risk of breaking their legs between the 
rocks. Louis was continually finding some pretext for 
retarding their progress. Sometimes he pointed out 
to Rechteren the yellow tints which the sun had left in 
the west ; sometimes he noticed the earliest stars which 
were making their first appearance in the east. They 
were still far from the end of their journey, and the 
sea roared in a menacing tone. Every wave which 
broke upon the rocks, advanced further than its prede- 
cessor had done. It now became completely night, 
and a faint glimmer behind the cliffs announced the 
rising of the moon. 

" Rechteren stopped. * Louis !' he exclaimed, ' let 
us return. In half an hour we can retrace the distance 
which we have advanced ; and we do not know how 
long it will take us to get to the end of our present 
path. We have not even the moon to guide us. She 
is hidden behind the heavy clouds which the wind is 
driving before it from the offing, 

" ' Return, if you like,' said Louis Morand ; ' for my 
part, I shall %o on.' 

" « I will follow you then,' said Rechteren. And 
they started again without exchanging another word. 

" A few hundred paces further, Rechteren again 
halted. The pebbles were black beneath his feet, and 
he stooped to touch them with his fingers. He then 
perceived that the cause of their blackness was that a 
wave, somewhat stronger than the rest, had reached 
the very foot of the cliff, and wetted it Nevertheless, 
he made ho remark ; for, at the point which they had 
reached, if they were not nearer to Fecamp than to 
their place of starting, they must inevitably be drowned. 
Another step, and a wave glided forwards, wetting 
their legs as it broke on the shore. 

" ( Louis, we are lost !' he said. Louis made no 
reply, but doubled his pace. Rechteren refrained from 
uttering any reproach ; but still it was his companion's 
obstinacy which had thus endangered both their lives. 
At last, they ran as fast as they could towards a por- 
tion of the cliff which jutted out into the sea. Perhaps 
behind that projecting point they might find a track 
where it would be possible to climb. But, as soon as 
they had gained the promontory, the sea burst roaring 



Consequently, it was* spring tides,' and the tide began against the cliff. 'Louis,' repeated Rechteren, 

to flow at four o'clock. As you would easily perceive 

if the water was not so high, and as you have most 

likely observed on other occasions, it is rather a rough 

and firtiguing task to have to walk over points of rock 

and pebbles which roll beneath your feet. They were 

proceeding exactly below the hut in which we are sit- 



are utterly lost !' He tried to measure the cliffs at a 
glance, as well as the night would allow him to do so. 
Far_ as his eyesight could pierce the gloom, nothing 
was to be seen but a wall three hundred feet high, and 
as upright as the mast of a ship. Thev hastily ran 
back again ; but from time to time fatigue compelled 



them to pause and take breath. Rechteren swsilowed 
a mouthful from a flask of spirits ; and then they again 
endeavoured to press forward. In a quarter of an hour, 
they were once more arrested by the sea, which broke 
against the cliff. On either side escape was impossi- 
ble. The space of a couple of hundred feet was all 
that was left uncovered. Every advancing wave de- 
voured the dry land ; and before another half hour 
could elapse, the place on which they then stood would 
certainly be six fathoms under water. Rechteren 
stopped short, and looked right and left at the &st 
rising tide. Before him was the boiling ocean ; behind, 
the smooth, unbroken cliff. 

" ' This is not the moment to flee like a hare,' he 
said ; < still less to give way to despair. We must be 
resigned to our fate, and await it boldly. Come, Louis; 
it is all over with us.' 

*' Louis walked a few steps onwards, and climbed a 
boulder which had fallen from the cliff, and which 
leaned against it to the height of, seven or eight feet 
above the level of the beach. There, he sat himself 
down in silence. Rechteren followed him, and stood 
by his side. 

" * My good friend Louis,' he said, * can you guess 
what vexes me most in the midst of this terrible catas- 
trophe ! It is, that two or three fools of my acquain- 
tance, who have often teased me because I cannot 
swim, and who have always predicted that I should die 
in the water! will conclude their funeral oration over 
me with an impertinent " I told him so !" That, I 
must confess, is a pleasure which I was scarcely dis- 
posed to confer upon them.' After a moment's pause, 
he continued : * This is a horrible death ! I do not 
fear to die, but I do fear the pain of dying. Look at 
those rocky points against which we shall soon be 
dashed ! How frightful is the voice of these roaring 
waves and this whistling wind ! But, however fearful 
it may be, the awful spectacle elevates the soul, raises 
a man above himself; and endows him with strength to 
die becomingly. It is better to meet death in this 
decided style, than to take the chance of being shot 
for giving the lie to a fool, who is afraid to fire the 
bullet which kills you. But Louis, you do not speak} 
a word.' 

" There was another moment of solemn silence, 
during which the sea could be heard to be constantly 
advancing. A wave, crowned with its wreath of foam, 
came and touched the rock which was their last refuge. 
" * I have just experienced,' said Rechteren, * a final 
paroxysm of despair and rage ; I have been tempted 
to rush against the cliff, and try to climb it with my 
nails and fingers.' He then added, with a burst of 
blasphemy, » A cat could not manage to perform the 
feat ! A strange expression,' he added, ' has escaped 
my lips ; that oath, uttered so near to death terrifies 
me. You may laugh if you like, my dear Louis, 
although you do not seem in a laughing mood ; but I 
feel an irresistible impulse to pray. These voices of 
the sea and the winds, this death which advances on 
the foaming waves, all seem to command me to fell 
down upon my knees.' Rechteren then knelt down 
upon the rock. * It would be very difficult just now,' 
he said, *to remember all the prayers which they 
taught me in days gone by ; but the one I shall make 
will be as good as any.' After a few moments, he 
arose again. * Louis, do you in turn follow my exam- 
ple I assure you that it will do you no harm.' 
No;' muttered Louis. 

You seem to me to be rather in a stupor ; I will 
not arouse you from your insensibility. It is one way, 
among others, *of meeting death, and is perhaps the 
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best thing that could happen to you. Only, if I have 
offended you in any respect, I now entreat your par- 
don for it.' 

" Louis fixed his glittering eyes full upon the coun- 
tenance of his friend. 

"'I confess to have injured you with regard to 
Hortense. But I am dying with cold. I should wish 
during the few minutes that I still have to live, to feel 
as little suffering as possible. Ah, yes ! I hare it now.' 
And he emptied the spirits which remained in his flask 
into a little hollow on the top of the rock : then, taking 
from his pocket the flint and steel which he always 
carried about him, he. set fire to it, and a blue flame 
soon quivered over its surface. 'What a capital 
thought V he exclaimed ; ' But it is unlucky that we 
have no sugar here. It would be delightful to drink a 
glass of punch while we are waiting for the tide to 
rise enough. At any rate, it will warm my fingers 
till the sea comes and puts it out. But I shall then 
have no further need for it.' 

" * Wretch !' said Louis Morand, 'do you not see 
that the waves are breaking against the rock which 
we have mounted V 

" * I see it, as well as you do : and I almost wish 
that it was all over and ended. For there is a moment 
coming which frightens me a little. But, Louis, why 
are you undressing yourself 1' 

" ' Why t Because you have confessed your crime, 
of which I was already aware ; because I have brought 
you up hither to have my revenge. Think, now, of 
your own and Hortense's perfidy.' 

" He stepped from the rock ; the water was up to 
his middle. As Rechteren shouted after him, * Louis ! 
Louis! Do you abandon me thus!' an enormous 
billow rose above Morand's head. He dived, and reap- 
peared on the other side of the wave, which broke 
against the -foot of the rock. Louis Morand had hard 
work to swim, plunging under every wave. Rechteren 
screamed, but he did not hear him ; for the sea made 
a deafening noise, till he got completely away from 
the breakers. He then turned round. The blue flame 
was still shining in the darkness of night. A little 
afterwards, he turned again. The flame was extin- 
guished. Three hours later he arrived at Fecamp. . , 

" Look that way," said the coast-guard, pointing to 
the grotto which he had already indicated, "if the tide 
were low I could still show you, by descending to the 
beach, the hole in the rock in which Rechteren set 
light to the flask of spirits. 

" Louis related the death of his friend, exactly as 
suited his own convenience. They had been surprised 
by the tide ; in spite of desperate efforts, he had been 
unable to rescue Rechteren, and had had great dif- 
ficulty in saving himself. He ostentatiously mourned 
the death of the man whom he had murdered ; and 
everybody agreed in praising his excellent heart and 
his sensibility. But, what he really feared, was the 
presence of Master Guillaume and his severe and pene- 
trating glance. 

" This time he waited till the casket was completely 
empty before he made up his mind to apply to the 
sorcerer. At the door, he hesitated, and was very near 
turning back again ; but by repeatedly reminding him- 
self that Master Guillaume had imposed no conditions 
upon his favours, and that, moreover, he would be sure 
to be deceived, like other people, by the reports that 
were current, he took courage, and entered. Master 
Guillaume, according to custom, filled the casket with- 
out speaking a word. But there was something 
cruelly sardonic in his look ; and when Louis Morand 
offered his hand as usual on entering? the master did 



not offer his in return. Louis retired, pale and horribly 
agitated ; the master had evidently refused to take the 
hand of a murderer. An ironical smile had for a mo- 
ment contracted his lips. Louis had everything to 
fear. Not only might he soon cease to receive any 
further supply of money from the sorcerer, but it was 
probable that his punishment would not end there. 
He was more than three months without daring to 
present himself again ; and he spent all that time in 
the most serious anxiety. He had exhausted all the 
pleasures which the neighbourhood could offer him. 
like the goat, which, after having cropped the grass 
within the circle which the length of its tether allows 
it to traverse, crops it again as short as velvet, and 
then lies down in discontent, so Louis, satiated with 
his past enjoyments, lived a life of worn-out dulness. 

" A fearful thought entered his mind. It fixed itself 
there, and took firm root. It completely occupied him, 
by night and by day. He turned it over, and arranged 
his plans in his head ; all his difficulties vanished, all 
his dangers were over. As soon as everything was 
prepared for the execution of his project, he went to 
the house of his aged friend. When Zano opened the 
door for him to enter, he rushed upon the negro, en- 
veloped his head in his mantle to smother his cries, 
and handed him to some men who carried him away. 
Then, followed by his accomplices, he proceeded, 
pistol in hand, to Master Guiliaume's chamber, where 
they bound him hand and foot. * Louis Morand,' 
asked the sorcerer, ' what is it that you want of me V 

" No one answered. Louis was left alone with the 
master, to whom he said, * Deliver up all the treasures 
you possess.' 

" * Louis Morand,' replied the Master, ' you have made 
too bad a use of the wealth I have already bestowed upon 
you, for me to be guilty of such an act of madness as 
to feed your vices any longer. With what you have 
hitherto received, you have only turned out foolish and 
wicked ; if you were in possession of my hidden trea- 
sure, your vices would become crimes, and your wick- 
edness would increase with the means of indulging it.' 

" Meanwhile, Louis's attendants searched the house 
from the roof to the cellar. They returned to say that 
they could not find the value of ten crowns altogether. 
Tnen they carried the old man away, and shut him up 
in a prison which Louis had contrived and built. . It 
was a tall tower, lined inside throughout with plates 
of polished iron. Here, they told him, he should be 
starved to death ; and here he lay, enduring the dread- 
ful pangs of hunger and thirst, for six days. 

" Towards the evening of the sixth day a voice was 
heard, and Louis Morand's face appeared at one of the 
windows. He employed every means his imagination 
could suggest to induce the sorcerer to deliver up his 
treasures. Master Guillaume was inflexible. He 
hungered and thirsted, three days more. Louis 
Morand appeared at a window ; the Master threatened 
him with the vengeance of Heaven. Louis Morand re- 
plied hy an insulting smile, and urged him to give up 
his treasures. Master Guillaume wrapped his head in 
his mantle, and went to sleep. Next day, Louis Mo- 
rand appeared again. 

" * In the name of Heaven,' the Master faintly cried, 
'do not kill, in such a cruel way, an old man who 
never. did you anything but good!' — ' Give me, then, 
your treasures,' said Louis Morand. The old man 
bowed his head without replying. Louis disappeared. 
That night Master Guillaume did not sleep. He 
prayed, without being able to calm his spirits. He 
called Louis Morand. Louis Morand appeared. 

" ' My son,' he said, < What have I done, to be con- 



demned to die such a horrible death 1 Have pity on 
my white hairs ! Have pity on your father's friend ! 
Spare my life ; if you refuse that, at least shorten the 
torments I suffer' — ' Give me, then, your treasures,' 
repeated Louis. ' Meroy ! Mercy !' cried the old man. 
But Louis constantly replied, * Give me your trea- 
sures!' 

" At last, Master Guillaume pulled a golden belL 
A thick vapour rolled before Louis's eyes. With the 
vapour, the prison disappeared. Louis beheld the 
sorcerer sitting opposite to him in his velvet chair, 
which he had never quitted. He also found himself 
in precisely the same position he had occupied when 
the necromancer said to him, ' So be it, as you desire/ 
The golden bell was still vibrating within the purple 
drapery. The illusion, the effect of the sorcerer's art, 
was at an end. Zano entered. 

" ' Zano,' said Master Guillaume, ' put down only a 
single partridge to roast for supper.' " 



LOVE AND PRIDE. 
Could we but meet as we have met, 
When Love's dead flower was blooming yet— 
Could we but part as once we parted. 
'Ere both were weeping broken-hearted, 
So oaee to meet, 'ere life be o'er ! 
8o once to part ! I ask no more. 

Bat there are ties, which reft in twain, 
No power on earth can bind again , 
Wide is the gulf where love hath been, 
And cold the stream that flows between ; 
Tears bathe In rain each barren shore, 
We meet^-we part—in life no more. 

Love forged the chains ronnd either heart. 

Pride snapped the golden links apart ; 

Now each through separate paths mast bear 

A long regret— a vain despair. 

Still, still repent, and still adore, 

But meet snd part in life no more 



A VOICE FROM THE CHURCH BELLS. 
How sweet and solemn Bounds the old Church bell ! 

We in its measured notes may often scan 
8ome passing scene of which It seems to tell — 

Some tale which marks the destiny of man. 

Hark ! how its merry, noisy, gladsome notes 
Are chiming forth in peals both loud and wild, 

Wakening the echoes : it to all denotes 
A hearty welcome to the new-bom child. 

Agate, its cheerful sound Ails on the ear, 
And ushers in the happy bridal monk- 
Tells of fond hearts (to form a tie most dear. 
Now from all earlier ties&r ever torn.) 

Sweet sound the Church bells on tk* S m Hmt k das/. 
There seems a sweetness in the Sabbath sir,— 

Wafting their melody, It seems to say, 
" For the great Sabbath of thy soul prepare !" 

Forth from the old grey tower again ascends, 
In altered note, the slow funeral toll .'— 

The mournful sound which tells of severed friends. 
And of the solemn exit of a soul ! 



THE CAPTIVE SEA-BIRD. 
Thou solitary bird, with drooping wing, 
I watched thee from my chamber-window higH, 
What time the sun flamed up the summer sky. 
Deepening the verdure of the green -leaved spring, 
Making all nature one glad offering ; 
And as the autumn-wind went sweeping by. 
And through long winter-nights, 1 heard thy cry 
'Mid the wild blast its melancholy fling! 
Oh, exile of the waters ! unto me 

Lies earnest meaning in thy faintest tone ; 
Another sound comes o'er the ocean free, 

Dreary and wild, and hopeless as thine own — 
The voice of heavy hearts, that like to thee 
Pine in the law 
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-off wilderness alone. 

If 
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A P0BT8 STRATAGEM. 

rpHE following pleasant little story is related as 

-*■ true by a Parisian correspondent : — 

A young poet had become a prey to the profoundest 
melancholy ; in Tain did his friends weary themselves 
in endeavors to distract him from his sadness, or to in- 
duce him to confide to them its cause. At last, yield- 
ing to their solicitations, he owned to them that he 
loved a young lady, whose father refused to give 
hi? consent to their marriage. The rejection of his 
suit was extraordinary, as the pretendant was a good 
parti — young, agreeable, steady; his conduct exem- 
plary, of an excellent family, and in the possession of 
a fortune which assured him an independent position 
there was also the probability of his acquiring consi- 
derable literary fame; all these advantages surely 
ought to have ensured him a favorable reception, more 
especially as he did not seek alliance with the aristo- 
cracy, the cruel father being merely an old Notatre. 
But unfortunately prejudice is not confined to any 
one rank in life, and the old Notatre particularly 
piqued himself on his invincible aversion to literature, 
and declared that he would never accept as his son-in- 
law a poet — "more particularly," he added, " a drama- 
tic poet." In vain did the young man offer to abandon 
literature ; he was told that those promises were never 
adhered to, and besides, the past was too well known 
to be overlooked. 

"A man who has published poetry, and whose 
pieces have been performed at the theatre, shall never 
enter my family/' said the inexorable old man. 

11 What is the stern tyrant's name 1" asked the friends 
of the disconsolate lover. 

On its being repeated, one ef them, who was deeply 
versed in all that related to the dramatic world, and 
who was possessed of great influence in the theatre, 
appeared struck by it. 

"Perhaps all hope is not lost," said he; "and 
at any rate we hold the means of securing ample 
revenge. Only give me time to make certain re- 
searches, and if they succeed — as I hope they will — 

the Director of the Theatre, who is a friend oJ 

mine, will lend us his aid." 

The enemy of poetry and the drama, who during the 
greater part of the year inhabited one of the principal 
provincial towns, on opening his newspaper one morn- 
ing, read the following announcement : — 

44 In Paris will be represented immediately, at the The* 

tre, a pieee composed by one of our most distinguished compa- 
triots." 

The name of the author followed ; and what woe 
the horror of the Notatre at seeing it was his own, ac- 
companied by such indications as allowed of no possi- 
bility of mistake ! 

" What can this mean ?" exclaimed he, and war 
hurrying off to the editor of the newspaper, when a 
letter from Paris was handed to him. This letter wae 

from the Director *rf the Theatre, stating that thr 

piece, the title of which he mentioned, was in prepa- 
ration ; he begged the author to excuse hint for not 
having informed him of the fact earlier, alleging ignor- 
ance of his address, and begged that he would imme- 
diately come and direct the rehearsals. 

The Notatre had not always had a horror of theatres. 
Some five-and-twenty years ago, as a young man in 
Paris, he frequented them, wrote poetry, and even 
some plays ; one of which had been received — a sub- 
ject of great pride and great delight to him then ; but 
the matter had rested there. Other and graver occu- 
pations had subsequently engaged his time, and though 



poetry was abandoned, the play he had written was 
forgotten as completely by the author as it had been by 
the theatre ; and it was now, after this long interval, 
so full of changes, so various, that the errors of his 
youth were to be brought to light to disturb the gra- 
vity of his riper years ! 

In calling to mind these errors, the renegade recol- 
lected perfectly all the circumstances of his literary 
escapades, and shuddered at thinking that not only had 
he written a play, but that the subject of the play was, 
to say the least, very light, and contained certain de- 
tails terrible even to think of. 

Hoping still to ward off the danger which threaten- 
ed him, he wrote secretly to the director, begging that 
the preparations for the performance of the piece 
might be stopped, and the manuscript sent him. The 
answer came by return of post that his request was 
impossible to grant. Our Notaire started for Paris ; 
his personal reclamation was not more successful. 

" You gave your piece to my theatre," said the di- 
rector ; " its reception constitutes mutual rights, which 
cannot be withdrawn. You can force me to have your 
play acted, or make me pay you an indemnity ; and I 
can oblige you to allow your play to be acted. Con- 
siderable expense has been gone to for the decorations 
of your work." # 

"I am willing to pay," said the unfortunate No- 
tatre. 

"But I cannot accept your proposition, said the 
Director. 

" Then I make an opposition." 

" So much the better. We will go to law : I am 
sure of gaining : the proces will make a noise in the 
world, which will have the best effect, and my Avoeat 
shall read to the audience different passages of the 
play, which will pique the public curiosity, and when 
it is played, we shall have a crowded house." 

After this interview, which filled him with despair, 
our Notaire returned home to try to devise some means 
to avoid this publicity, which he so much dreaded. In 
the midst of his dark meditations, the young poet ar- 
rived. 

" Excuse me, my dear confrere," said he, " but I 
cannot resist telling you the pleasure it gives me to see 
that you have renounced the opinions you formerly 
expressed against poetry and the drama." 

The Notaire was too completely overwhelmed to be 
angry : he admitted to the young man his cruel posi- 
tion. 

" Very well," said he, " I will get you out of your 
difficulties : I will go to the theatre, and declare my- 
self your collabarateur. I will look at the piece, and 
take on myself the responsibility of it ; and I engage 
that I only shall be named." 

11 Then you save me!" exclaimed the Notaire. 

" Then," added the young poet, timidly, " there is a 
way by which we might explain naturally the mistake 
Lho papers made in naming you instead of me." 

" I understand : we may say they mistook the father- 
in-law for the son-in-law." 

The marriage is about to take place, if it has not 
done so already ; and, as you may imagine, the piece 
will never be played. 



Puncu states that " a proposal has been under con- 
sideration in the magnetic circles of London, to form 
an expedition for the purpose of moving Table Bay." 
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Aw eminent teetotallers being requested' by "a few 
of his admirers" to sit for his portrait, consented, on 
condition that it should be taken in water-col6rs." 



{Continued from page 166.) 
CHAPTER Vii. 
And there are bright and living rays, 

Darting from woman's love-lit eyes, 
Which for outshine the diamond's blaze— 
. Than robe, and crown, a richer prize. 

Pbophbct or the Reo See*. 
TMMEDIATELY after the marriage, Henry, under 
A pretence of presenting to his own subjects their new 
duchess, started for Normandy— taking care, however, 
to insure the fidelity of the people of Aquitaine, by 
leaving garrisons in most of the towns and fortresses, 
commanded by his own Norman knights and officers ; 
an arrangement viewed with much distaste by the 
nobles of Aquitaine generally, and which was, there is 
little doubt, the first cause of his want of popularity in 
the duchy. 

About four months after the marriage, Eleanors gave 
birth to a son, who was named William in honor of 
his maternal grandfather. This circumstance explains 
not only the haste with which the divorce was pressed, 
but the anxiety of the lady to be married as soon as 
possible ; indeed, it would have been all the better 
for her character, if the ceremony could have taken 
place at least some time earlier. 

At this period, the affairs of his mother's friends were 
in an unfavorable state in England ; and, after spend- 
ing nearly a year with his newly-wedded bride, Henry 
resolved to visit that country, whose crown he felt to 
be his own by right. The affection of Eleanora for 
her youthful husband, led her to supply him both with 
men and ships ; without whose assistance, it is more 
than probable, the descendant of the proud Empress 
Maude would never have been seated on the English 
throne — his natural inheritance. » 

When he landed, he hastened at once to Walling- 
ford, to the assistance of his mother's friends. The 
army of Stephen was commanded, during his tempo- 
rary absence, by his son Eustace, who maintained his 
post till the return of his father from London, where 
he had been to raise men and money. 

It was the age of superstition, and the belief in 
omens was still general. Thrice, as Stephen advanced 
to the front of his army, did his horse rear and throw 
him. The men murmured, and William D'AIbim, one 
of the most powerful of the nobles approached the king. 

" What arc you about to do V ho whispered. 

" Fight for my crown," replied the monarch hastily. 

44 And against whom!" continued the noble, whose 
relationship with the royal blood gave him a privilege. 

44 With the Duke of Normandy, '"answered Stephen, 
coolly. 

" Your own son !" said the earl. 

The king turned deadly pale. 

44 1 have not to learn," continued the speaker, 4< the 
affection which once existed between you and the Em- 
press Maude, his mother — how, previous to her mar- 
riage with the Count of Anjou, whom she hated— she 
became the mother of your child. To the world, Henry 
of Normandy may be the son of the man she called her 
husband ; but you know as well as I do, that you are 
his real father." 

44 True— true !" murmured the king. 

"TKihk, ttfsldesy*' odn'detwd Albini, •«- that -your 
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title to the crown is a false 
one— that jou obtained it by 
usurpation, and hold it only 
by violence. It is not too late 
to do justice.'* 

"Howl" 

"J)y resigning it." 

"Never!" exclaimed the 
monarch, passionately ; " not 
were he fifty sons ! I am not 
one of those, my lord," he 
continued, " who care to put 
off their clothes before going 
to bed : if there is no other 
way^— " 

" There is." 

"Name it!" 

" Make a compact with the 
son of Maude — her son and 
yours — by which you may en- 
joy the regal dignity for life, 
on condition that he succeeds 
to the crown of England upon 
your death." 

" And Eustace V 9 observed 
his father. 

"Must be contented with 
the portion of a younger son 
— for he is not your first-born . 
Henry of Normandy, will not, 
I am sure, hesitate to assure 
him the succession of his 
mother, Matilda of Boulogne. 
Do this, and you will save the 
land from civil war, and end 
your days in peace." 

"What if he should re- 
fuse !" observed King Ste- 
phen, musingly. 

" In that case," replied his councillor, " you may 
draw your sword with a good conscience. He will 
then appear in the light of an unnatural son, eager to 
rend the crown from the brow of his father." 

" Does he know the secret of his birth 1" 

" He does," replied Albini ; " and is, I am sure, pre- 
pared to greet you as his parent. Indeed, I should not 
have proposed the arrangement, had I not been pre- 
viously assured of his assent." 

"Who told him *" 

" Hia mother," replied the earL 

" What if I refuse to yield to this treaty ?" demand- 
ed the king, fixing an inquiring eye upon Albini, who, 
he felt assured, would never have ventured to make so 
extraordinary a proposition to him, had he not felt cer- 
tain of being supported by his peers and brother 
nobles. 

" In that case," replied the earl, " I warn you, beau- 
sire, that the most powerful barons of your party will 
at once cross over to Henry, and acknowledge him as 
their rightful king; for such, in feet, he is. Success 
does not always justify usurpation." 

" Or treason!" added the monarch, biting his lips 

"Beausire!" 

" Forget it '" exclaimed the king, bitterly ; " you 
have spoken, Albini," he added, " of the intentions of 
my nobles — men whom I have loaded with favors, 
sought to win with kindness — but not yet a word of 
your own." 

"I thought it unnecessary, sire " 

"Why so?" 

" Because, in speaking their intentions, I announced 
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my own. I will not see you, living, deprived of the 
crown you have so well and worthily worn, even if 
you did not win it loyally ; but, on your death, beausire, 
it must revert to the rightful heir." ^ 

" Must!" exclaimed Stephen. 

Albini bowed. 

"Be it so," said the angry prince. U I will meet 
this young man who holds, as it would seem, the hearts 
of my oldest subjects in his hands, Albini," he added, 
in a tone of reproach, " I had expected other counsel 
from you ; but princes arc fools who expect that grati- 
tude will survive the recollection of benefits conferred, 
a single hour. It is the lesson of the world" 

" And, like most lessons which are unasked for," 
observed the powerful noble, "valued accordingly !" 

". Nay, I said not that !" replied Stephen ; " and the 
proof is, that I will follow it. As you say, Henry is no 
less my son than Eustace ; my blood, after all, will 
reign in England. 1 " 

The news of the intended treaty spread quickly 
amongst the leaders and soldiers of either army, and 
was received with general satisfaction on both sides. 
After various preliminaries, Stephen and Henry met in 
a meadow near Wallingford, to settle the terms of 
reconciliation. 

It was mutually agreed that Stephen should retain 
the crown during his lifetime, on condition that Henry 
should succeed him; the latter promising, on oath, 
that Eustace should be put in poseasion of his mother's 
inheritance-— the earldom of Boulogne— together with 
*uch lands as his father held from his uncle, Henry I. 
After the treaty had been signed, Stephen tbrew aside 



his armor, and embraced his 
heir, who styled him king 
and father. 

The latter title, quaintly ob- 
serves an old chronicle, it was 
impossible to dispute with 
him, so patent was it to all, 
that he had been, in all but 
name, the husband of the Em- 
press Maude, who would will- 
ingly have married him on her 
first return to England had 
not the policy of her father 
otherwise disposed of her 
widowed hand. 

No sooner was the cere- 
mony concluded, and Stephen 
retired to his tent, than his 
son Bostace, who had so long 
believed himself the destined 
inheritor of the English 
crown, sought his pe esen ce. 
The young man, who seems 
to have been no less brave 
tfessi unfortunate, felt aggriev- 
ed gt an arrangement which 
deprived him of what he 
naturally considered as his 
birthright. ' 

"Eustace!" exclaimed his 
father, extending his hand to 
him, as he entered the tent, 
" it is the fate of kings to be 
called upon to sacrifice their 
dearest affections to the wel- 
fare of their people !" 

" Words !" replied the 
young prince ; " words ! I 
never knew yon, beausire, 
thus considerate for the peoples welfare, when your 
own interests were at stake You would have fought 
to keep the crown from falling from your, own bead, 
though not to preserve it for your son !" 
The king colored deeply. 

"Why," continued the speaker, "are my interests 
abandoned 1 Am I less your son than this Henry of 
Anjou 1 Or is the bastard of the Empress Maude more 
worthy of your love than the legitimate offspring of 
your wedded queen, Matilda ! Little," he added, " did 
my poor mother think, when, by her influence with the 
citizens, she induced them to take up arms in your de- 
fence, and drive your rival from London r that it was 
to secure the crown to the son of her bitterest enemy !" 
" Ib. this the way to reason with a father 1" sternly 
demanded the king. 

" Act like one," replied the prince, "and you snail 
find m me the duty and affection of a son !" 
" Conditions to me !" 

"You have made them with my^ encodes— disin- 
herited your own blood — robbed me of my birthright, 
for the sake of a few years of inglorious ease and 
safety ! If you felt," added Eustace, " the weight of 
the crown too heavy for your brow, why not have at 
once resigned it 1 I should have known how to main- 
tain my rights !" 

"You forget," replied his parent— who felt, per- 
haps, that the reproaches of the young man were not 
altogether unfounded — " that the barons were ill-dis- 
posed ; — the viand requires peace— and that, without 

their aid " 

" Another opportunity thrown away !" interrupted 
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Eustace passionately ; " the anwiie generosity of the 
conqueror to his Norman vassals has left the crown 
almost a beggar !" 

"Granted!" 

" I would have summoned them to my standard," he 
continued ; " and pronounced forfeiture of lands against 
all who ventured to disobey ! The hope of spoil would 
have drawn an army of mercenaries, who are ever 
ready to fight where land and honors are to be won. 
I could have beaten the rebellious nobles with their 
own weapons, made the wealth and broad lands — the 
source of their power and insolence the means of 
their destruction !" 

Ab his son thus unravelled a line of politics as bold 
as it was original and daring, Stephen felt strangely 
tempted to break through the treaty he had just sworn 
to. Certain it was, that no religious bonds restrained 
him ; for like) most of the princes of his time, he had 
shown himself but little scrupulous on the point of 
keeping an oath, when interest prompted him to break 
it. 

"I will consider of this,">e said. 

"Now or never!" eagerly urged his son. "The 
enemy are in full security, unsuspicious of surprise. 
Why not give the signal for battle t" * 

" Because it would not be answered," replied tne 
king, "by half my nobles. Albini — and you know 
how powerful bis influence is amongst them— has 
signed the treaty. The fool," he added, with a bitter 
sneer, " would hold his honor 
compromised by receding !" 

" Let him — we can do with 
out him!" 

" And Clifford 1" added the 
king. 

" Might easily be induced," 
urged the prince ; "he has a 
daughter, whom I have seen, 
and can pronounce beautiful 
—the gentle Rosamond. Hold 
out to the ambitious baron the 
hope of placing her upon the 
throne of England, and all his % 
scruples will vanish," 

"But my oath!" urged 
Stephen. 

His son replied by a loud, 
insulting laugh, and reminded 
him that he had pledged it 
previously to his uncle, Henry 
I., and to his cousin, the Em- 
press Maude. 

"This time, then," ex- 
claimed the incensed lather, 
" I will keep it !" 

Eustace turned baughtuy 
upon his heel, and was on the 
point of leaving the tent, when 
the king called him back. 

" Where go you T" he de- 
manded. 

" To seek my friends," re- 
plied the young prince. 

" And leave your lather!" 

" Father !" repeated the 
youth, with bitter scorn ; " I 
have no father — the one I so 
long thought mine, has disin- 
herited me, for the sake of Henry of Anjou ; he has 
found a parent — I have lost one !" 

Without waiting for a reply, he left the tent, an , 



gathering together a band of followers, devoted to his 
interests, began, after the rude fashion of die times, 
to levy contributions upon the religious houses and 



Stephen was deeply moved : the memory of the de- 
votion which his queen — the mother of Eustace— had 
shown him, was still dear to him, and he reproached 
himself bitterly for his weakness, in having yielded to 
the representations of Att)ini and his discontented 
nobles. 

"Eustace is right !" he said ; "but this is not the 
time to put his scheme into execution. Henry of Nor- 
mandy may wait longer then he imagines for my crown 
— the sceptre has not passed from my hold as yet!" 



chapter viii. 
Lore has as many words, as Passion masks : 
We listen only to be deceived. Old Plat. 

AFTER the treaty of Wallingford, between Stephen 
and Henry, everything seemed to occur to favor 
the pretensions of the latter to the crown. Eustace, 
the son of his rival, and the only one possessed of 
energy sufficient to dispute the succession, died of a 
fever, broughton by intemperance and disappointment. 
William, the third son of Stephen, although so 
young, displayed some portion of his brother's spirit ; 
he entered into a conspiracy with a party of nobles, who 
were attached to his family, to secure the person of 
Henry. The attempt was to be made on Rarham 
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Downs, between Dover and Canterbury, and only failed, 
from the young prince falling from his horse, and 
breaking his leg, just before the attempt should have 



been made. The Duke of Normandy, who had spies 
even in the household of his rival, hearing some rumor 
of the intention, fled to Normandy, where he remained 
till the accession was opened to him by the death of 
Stephen, which happened soon after at Dover. 

It was during this visit of Henry to England, that 
an event occ ur red, which has shed such a romance 
around his name, ft was at this period that he became 
acquainted with Rosamond Clifford — known by the 
name of Fair Rosamond — who seems to have listened 
to his suit without much solicitation, for her eldest son 
was born soon afterwards. 

As soon as he could coDect a sufficient fleet, Henry 
set sail for England, accompanied by his queen and 
their infant son — and was acknowledged king, without 
opposition, by the nobility and clergy; as for the 
people, their consent was deemed of comparatively 
little importance in those days. 

The coronation of Henry and Eleanora was celebrated 
in the Abbey of Westminister, with a magnificence 
which caused great admiration : the wealth of the new 
queen enabling her to display a degree of luxury never 
before witnessed in England. 

By the advice of his mother, the Empress Hands, 
Henry swore to confirm the charter which secured the 
liberties of his new subjects, who regarded him with 
complacency, as the descendant of their ancient kings. 
Ner was Eleanora less popular than her husband ; for 
the connection between Aquitaine and England led to 
the most extended commerce, 
by which London was much 
enriched. 

Thus everything seemed to 
smile upon the first prince of 
the House of Plantagenet, 
when he lost his eldest sen, 
then in his fifth year. It was 
a sad blow to his queen, who 
already began to perceive that 
her husband's love was on the 
wane. 

The first circumstance 
which excited her suspicions 
that she had a rival, occurred 
Whilst the royal pair were re- 
siding at Oxford. The king 
entered her spcrtment one 
day, in order to bid her flue- 
well, as he was about to pro- 
ceed upon a journey, when 
Eleanora observed a ball of 
silk which had caught in one 
of his spurs. 

As silk at that time was 
only worn by persons of the 
most exalted rank, she natu- 
rally wondered in whose so- 
ciety her husband could have 
been; but she was too well 
versed in intrigue to betray 
herself— it would have foiled 
her purpose. ' 

Masking her emotion, she 
bade him farewell as though 
nothing unusual had occurred, 
and, as soon as he had started 
on his journey, sat down to 
consider how she should pro- 
ceed. Her first step was to ascertain where Henry 
had spent the day ; she found that he had ridden at an 
m* hour to Wog^. ed fay IjQQff ^ 
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To Woodstock, therefore, the jealous Eleanora di- 
rected her way. On her arrival at the palace, all she 
could learn was that the king had been absent from his 
chamber, and was supposed to have passed the morn- 
ing in the forest. 

The mystery of the ball of silk was explained. 

Penetrating with her woman and a few confidential 
attendants into the depths of the woods, she soon dis- 
covered a door artfully hid by the maze. It yielded 
to her hand ; and entering the bower, she discovered a 
(air and beautiful girl seated by a cradle, in which an 
infant was slumbering. 

Its likeness to her faithless husband, left no doubt 
upon her mind as to the paternity. 

For some moments the two ladies gazed upon each 
other in silence. The queen, like most of the women 
of the south, was of an extremely jealous disposition ; 
still she repressed her passion, and gave her more 
youthful rival time to collect herself. 

44 Are you aware, madam/' she said, " that ou have 
incurred a serious danger in entering here V 

44 Indeed!" 

41 Let me warn you," continued Rosamond — for the 
. speaker was no other than that celebrated beauty — " to 
retire at once ! Should the king return, he would visit 
with his severest displeasure the intruder whom acci- 
dent or design brought to this retreat .'" 

44 It seems," observed Eleanora, bitterly, "that 
Henry is careful of his leman 1 Be it so ; I do not 
fear him 1" 

At the word u leman," the cheeks of Rosamond be- 
came deeply flushed, and her eyes flashed with indig- 
nation at the reproach. The poor girl had been 
deluded by her royal lover from her home under pre- 
tence of marriage, which a mock priest had celebrated 
between them. Reasons of state alone, Henry had 
stated, prevented hie acknowledging her openly as his 
queen, in the confidence of her loving heart, she 
trusted to him, and was deceived. 

44 Leman !" she repeated ; " you mistake, madame ! 
I am of a lineage too noble to descend to be the leman 
even of a king 1" 

44 What are you, then V* 

44 His wile!" 

44 His wife !" exclaimed Eleanora. M By heavens, 
the jest is worthy of the lips that utter it ! If thou 
art the wife of Henry Plantagenet," she added, with 
a haughty stare, "what then am It" 

The idea instantly crossed the mind of the unsus- 
pecting Rosamond that it was the Empress Maude — 
the mother of the man whom she believed to be her 
husband — who had penetrated into her retirement. 
The bold air, firm bearing, and rich costume of her 
visitor, confirmed her in the idea. She could not sup- 
pose, for an instant, that the man to whom she had 
given her heart, and trusted with all the confidence of 
woman, could have deceived her— any thought rather 
than that ! Sinking upon her knees, she fixed her 
eyes imploringly upon the angry countenance of 
Eleanora, at the samo time exclaiming ! 

44 1 see ! I read it all— you are his mother f" 

44 Mother !" shrieked the queen, mad with passion; 
44 minion! I am his wife, Eleanora of Aquitaine, 
Queen of England!" 

The first burst of the tempest is a lull in com- 
parison to the storm of reproaches which the infuriated 
woman heaped upon the senseless victim of her hus- 
band's perfidy — whose error in mistaking her for the 
empress was more galling to her pride and vanity than 
even the infidelity of her husband. 

But great as was the indignation of Eleanora at the 
discovery that she had a rival in the affections of; 



perhaps, the only man that she had ever really loved, 
tradition, in one respect at least, has done her wrong. 
The angry queen did not imbrue her hands in the 
blood of the unfortunate Rosamond, who was more to 
be pitied than blamed for having listened to what she 
believed the honorable vows of one of the handsomest 
monarchs of the age. 

Gradually she recovered : her first instinct was to 
snatch her slumbering child from the cradle where it 
lay, and, clasping it wildly to her breast, she exclaimed, 
while tears stole down her cheeks : 

44 Spare us! spare us!" 

Despite her wrongs, Eleanora was moved with com- 
passion — all was not iron in her heart. Perhaps she 
remembered her own early frailties, and the recol- 
lection made her indulgent to the weakness of another, 
who had at least the excuse of not having willingly 
fallen from the path of honour. 

14 Rise, madame !" she said, somewhat more calmly ; 
44 despite the injury, of which you have been made — I 
am ready to believe — the unwitting instrument, I find 
it in my nature to forgive you !" 

44 Forgive me !" repeated the incredulous Rosamond ; 
44 did I hear aright — did you say forgive me 1" 

44 On one condition !" repeated the queen. 

"Name— oh! name it!" 

44 A condition," continued Eleanora, "which your 
honour and mine alike render imperative. Tou must 
swear never to see your seducer more !" 

44 Never see him more!" exclaimed Rosamond, 
bursting into tears— for, despite her injuries, she felt 
at that moment that he was the lover of her ycuth, 
the father of her children, — <4 alas, you know not how 
hard is the penalty you impose !" 

44 Is it harder than dishonor!" demanded the queen, 
sternly; "the scorn of the world— the shame of a 
noble name 1 # At present, I regard you as the victim 
of my husband's treachery : one interview with him 
more," she added, " and I view you as his paramour— 
the accomplice of his adulterous love I* 

Rosamond shuddered. 

" I obey you, madame !" she sighed. M You have 
the right to command me. In losing innocence, I have 
lost the right to resist. Dispose of me as you will : 
but my children ! my poor children ! it is hard that 
they should suffer for their mothers weakness and 
their father's crime !" 

"Nor shall they!" replied Eleanora, softened by 
her ready acquiescence with her views. " Henry will 
create for them a position worthy of his rank ; end I — 
even I," she added, "to whom their birth is a pang, 
will aid in their establishment in the world, provided 
that you never see their father more." 

44 Alas, he is the king !" sighed the unhappy girl j 
44 lord of all ! "Where can I hide from his search 1" 

44 1 will provide the place !" 

44 The gravel" 

44 No !" replied Eleanora : "the cloister. The church 
presents 8 barrier, which even his lawless passions 
must respect. In its deep retirement you may find 
consolation for your past errors, and hope for the 
future. Unless," she added, "you prefer making 
your shame public, and returning, with your nameless 
offspring, to your father." 

The queen had touched the chord aright. The 
thought of meeting the gaze of her parent— of return- 
ing to the home she had dishonored — was more than 
the stricken spirit of Rosamond could endure. 

" No !" she exclaimed with a shudder ; " any refuge 
rather than that ! The grave— the cloister— dispose 
of me as you please I" 



"I will think of the means," replied the queen. 
44 Henry is absent, and will not return till a month 
has passed : by that time the veil will have concealed 
you from his gaze for ever." 

44 So soon!" murmured the trembling giri. 

"The sooner the better for both of ye !" replied 
Eleanora, whose jealousy began to bo roused by the 
natural reluctance which her young and beautiful rival 
displayed at the thought of embracing a monastic Hie ; 
44 if you are wise, turn not my pity into hate, lest it 
consume you !" 

Pressing her child to her bosom, Rosamond intimated 
that she was ready to obey the mandate of the queen. 

44 Without a murmur !* 

44 At least without resistance," she replied. " It is 
hard so young to quit the world — its flowers and birds 
— its innocent pleasures — for the cloister ! But since 
my sin demands it, and the woman I have unwittingly 
wronged requires die sacrifice, I will not shrink from 
its fulfilment." 

"Follow me, then," said Eleanora, imperiously; 
44 nay, faltering and resistance," she added, seeing 
that her rival hesitated, " are useless : I have those 
without, who, at my command, will drag you from your 
hiding-place, and lead you through the streets of 
Oxford, the scorn of the people — a mockery and a 
shame!" 

Rosamond meekly bowed her head, and intimated 
that she was ready to follow her. 

Great was the astonishment of the queen's atten- 
dants when they saw her issue from the labyrinth of 
Woodstock so accompanied; but respect kept them 
silent. When their mistress and the stranger — who 
still held her infant in her arms— were seated in the 
litter, the captain of her guard approached the cur- 
tains. 

44 For Oxford, your grace 1" he said. 

44 No," replied Eleanora, sternly ; "to the convent 
of Godstow." 

Rosamond heard the words, and fainted. 



CHAPTER IX. 
Ave Maxim ! raise high the ■train ; 
Heaven from earth a bride win gala , 

Scatter the incense round. 
Raise, eietets, raise the choral swell ; 
Onr Uft's pore, csan contentment, left 
To the organ's pealing sound. 

Fion ran Italia**. 

IN the reign of Henry II., Godstow was one of the 
most magnificent convents in England. Several 
royal ladies had retired to it, and endowed it with their 
wealth. Several pontine by bulls, had confirmed the 
privileges of the house ; and the power of ita superior 
was such, that, without her free consent, not even the 
primate could hold a visitation — that right was re- 
served exclusively for the legate of the Pope. The 
floor of the church was strewn with rushes, and the 
high altar blazed with innumerable tapers ; from the 
crowd which filled the long-drawn aisles, it was 
evident some interesting ceremony was taking place, 
for every half minute the bell tolled as for the dead. 

Two thrones were erected close to the high aJtar, 
within the rails ; one was occupied by the primate, the 
other by the abbess of the convent, who, in token of 
her supremacy, and exemption from episcopal rule, 
carried in her hand the crozier. The veiled sinter- 
hood were seated in their respective stalls in the 
richly carved choir. 

Directly over the arch which formed the side of the 
aisle, as near as possible to the sanctuary, was seated 
the eueen. Her brow was serious, for she knew that 
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she wa* engaged in an act which would excite the 
passionate resentment of the king ; still there was no 
sign of weakness or hesitation in her manner — it was 
calm and collected as her purpose. 

From the garlands of flowers round the columns 
of the church, and the presence of the primate, it was 
evident that the assembly had met to witness the 
reception of a nun. 

Our readers may guess who was the victim. 

Slowly the procession moved up the chancel ; ban- 
ner and crucifix were borne aloft ; whilst boys, arrayed 
in rochets of curious needlework, swung the golden 
censers as they marched along. Next to them came 
Rosamond, crowned with flowers, like some victim of 
old led to the sacrifice. Her countenance was pale as 
marble ; she had that very morning bid adieu to her 
children, and written a touching letter recommending 
them to the protection of their iather, who little 
dreamed of what was taking place in his absence. As 
she advanced, more than one of the spectators openly 
expressed their pity for her fate. 

On the archbishop's putting the usual questions to 
her, Rosamond replied in a firm voice, that she desired 
to atone for the errors of her past life, into which she 
had been unwillingly betrayed, by retiring from the 
world, and seeking peace. 

" And where," demanded the prelate, " do you hope 
to find it?" 

" Where peace only can be found 1" replica *ne un- 
happy girl — whose heart at that moment belied her 
lips — " in the bosom of the church — in penitence and 
prayer !" 

A priest next read the dispensation of the primate, 
by which the usual noviciate was passed over, and the 
service proceeded. • 

Whilst the nuns in the choir were singing the 
"Veni Creator," the archbishop cut the first lock 
from her head : two of the attendant sisters completed 
the task. 

A smile of satisfaction passed over the face of 
Eleanora, as she saw the long silken tresses of her 
rival fall one by one upon the marble pavement 

The prelate next proceeded to read the vows, which 
Rosamond pronounced with a faltering tongue, after 
him. Just as she concluded, a loud noise was heard 
at the door of the church. 

" Kiss the holy evangel J" aaid the primate. 

Scarcely had her lips touched the aacred volume^ 
than the voice of Henry was heard calling in loud 
tones to suspend the ceremony. 

The queen turned deadly pale. 

Rosamond, <at the •sound of the voice she loved, 
despite her itew-made vow, turned round to gase once 
more upon the features of the father of her children 
— the man she had eo dearly loved ; but at that instant 
the archbishop threw over her head the consecrated 
veU, and she eank senseless upon the steps of the 
altar. The sacrifice was completed. 

The king, frantie at the sight, rushed to the railings 
of the altar, and would have passed the eacred harrier, 
but the cold, stern voice of the archbubop arrested 
him. 

"Back! sir king?" he exclaimed; -"the power of 
man is useless here-; the sacrifice is accepted, end the 
woman you wish to degrade by your lawless passion, 
is now the bride of heaven 1" 

44 Never !" thundered the exasperated Henry. 

The prelate pointed to the veil which still covered 
the features of the miserable Rosamond, and once more 
commanded himvcTetirc. 

" Had the holy father himself received her vows," 
exclaimed the incensed monarch, "I tell you, sir. 



priest, that I would find the means to break them ! 
She is the light of my existence — the joy of my heart 
— I live but in her presence. Prate not to me of 
heaven," he added, " it has no right to rob me of my 
happiness. I claim her !" % 

" By what title !" demanded the prelate. 

"By a " 

At this moment the Hashing eye of Eleanora fell full 
upon the king. Excited as he was, he had still suf- 
ficient command over himself to withhold the word 
which would have cost him Aquitaine. 

"A lover's!" he added. 

"We know of no such title here!" replied the 
abbess. 

44 By a sovereign'*, then !" 

"Still less!" observed the prelate; "heaven and 
its ministers alone reign within the»e consecrated 
walls. Bo not compel me, beausire," he added, 
sinking his voice to a lower tone, " to have recourse 
to those awful means which the churcb. places at my 
disposal! Its thunders strike alike the peasant and 
the prince !" 

By this time Rosamond had been borne by the two 
sisters, who attended her during her profession, 
through the gates which led from the sanctuary into 
the interior of the convent. The straining eyes of her 
lover followed her to the last. 

Henry suddenly recollected the imprudence of braving 
a -power before which monarchs were compelled to 
crouch. He did not feel himself sufficiently strong to 
brave, as he afterwards did, the censures of the Vati- 
can. A fearful scowl passed over his handsome 
features as he left the church — a scowl of hate and 
impotent malice — for he had met the only barrier 
against which his will was powerless. Strange, that 
in that rude age, the voice of a feeble man should 
break the resolution of the moot powerful prmce in 
Christendom ! but so it was — he never saw the unhap- 
py Rosamond again 

Mo sooner bad Henry left the convent, than, calling 
to die captain of his guards, he commanded the arrest 
of Eleanora. Several of the nobles of Aquitaine 
began to murmur. 

"Ton forget beausire," observed one of them, u that 
the Queen of England is an independent sovereign !" 

44 In Aquitaine," answered Henry, sternly ; " hut 
not here ! Here she is my subject, if at the voice of 
yon shaveling I have been compelled to cower tike a 
vile serf, I know how to maintain my power in this. 
Eleanora," he added, bitterly, "has not yet assumed 
the veil!" 

The resolute tone in which he spoke forbade all 
further comment ; and, on issuing from the church, 
the queen — despite her rage and indignant remon- 
strance — was arrested, and conveyed a close prisoner 
to Oxford, where her angry husband had preceded her 
only hy -a few hours.' 



0I1PT1X X. 

Sisters of Acheron, go hand-in-hand, 

Go, dance around the bower; endeee them in, 

And tell them that I sent v oa to salnte them. 

Touira's Bkvxnoz. 

TTISTORY issilerit as to the period Eleanora'a con- 
■*--*- finement lasted. Tradition, which is generally 
founded on some fact, has'huilt upon the imprisonment 
of the queen— who certainly, in the affair of Rosa- 
mond, was more sinned against than sinning— a legend 
toe well known to need repetition here : how the heau- 
tiful and unhappy mistress of the licentious monarch 



fell by the hand of his enraged wife. Authentic deeds 
and charters still exist to prove that she lived for more 
than twenty years in the retirement of Godstow, where 
a monument was erected to her memory. 

The probability is, that Henry, with the usual fickle- 
ness of his sex, soon forgot her. His disputes with 
France plunged him into wars, which rendered the 
assistance of his queen necessary, and a political recon- 
cili ation was patched up between them. At all eventr, 
the restraint under which she was placed did not last 
long, for we find her acting as regent during the absence 
of her husband. 

On another occasion, she conducted her son, Prince 
Henry, into Normandy, where the youthful prince es- 
poused the Princess Marguerite — the daughter of her 
first husband — at Rouen. 

The infant couple were committed to the care of the 
Chancellor Becket— afterwards the celebrated Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury — for the purposes of education, 
and contracted a sincere affection for him. 

In 1162, Louis of Prance gave another daughter — 
the Princess Alice — in marriage to Richard, afterwards 
known by 'the name of Cceur-de-Lion. The bridegroom 
was only seven years old, and the bride in her third 
year. 

This little princess— like her sister—was confided to 
the King of England, to be brought up in the country 
of her adoption. 

About this time, the primate — who had mortaTy 
offended Henry, by imposing the veil upon Rosamond 
Clifford — died ; and the Jung resolved to confer that 
important dignity upon his favorite— the Chancellor 
Becket. 

His mother — the Empress Maude — was strongly 
opposed to the appointment Although descended 
from the Saxon race — at least hy the mother's side — 
all her instincts, prejudices, and sympathies, were 
Norman. She foresaw the danger of intrusting a 
power, which in some instances exceeded that of the 
crown, to one of the hated, proscribed race. 

*' Sou will repent it, my son !" she said. 

14 myso^adanier 

" Because he has the blood of the Saxon in his 
veins." 

Eleanora urged the same objection, but with still 
less success. It is more than probable that the oppo- 
sition of his wife only strengthened the headstrong 
prince in his resolution — for all love had long been 
extinct between them. 

14 You will repent it," urged both the royal ladies, 
44 when it is too late ! As chancellor, he served you 
faithfully, because he was removeable at your plea- 
sure ; but once seated on his episcopal throne at Can- 
terbury, he becomes your equal in power !" 

14 My equal !" replied the king, contemptuously ; 
" how little do you know the faithful man you calum- 
niate !" 

The event proved that they saw clearer than the king. 

That very night, Henry repeated to the chancellor, 
the conversation which had taken place "between his 
mother and the queen, upon the subject of his appoint- 
ment. 

44 They are right, heausiro !" replied Becket, thought- 
fully. "Let me entreat of you to forego the honor-, , 
of which I am neither ambitious nor worthy: should ' 
you force it upon me, I warn you that I shall be com- 
pelled tonphold the rights and privileges of the church !'* 

4t Uphold them 1" said Henry, carelessly. 

44 Pe^hapa, ,, added Becket, 4I to become your en- 
emy !" 

"That," replied the monarch, extending his hand 
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familiarly, and laying it upon the shoulder of his favor- 
ite, " can never be— we know eacb other too well for 
that!" 

An expression difficult to describe, flashed from the 
eyes of Becket— it lasted only for an instant : like 
lightning from a summer's cloud — it was seen and dis- 
appeared. 

" Say no more,'* continued the speaker ; " I must 
have a man on whose fidelity I rzn rely, to fill *ae 
primate's place— and open wnom can I rely, if not on 
theet" 

" Sire !" 

" It is settled," interrupted Henry. " God's wot !" 
— hie usual oath — " the more thou ravest against this 
dignity, the more I am resolved to confer it on thee ; 
fhou fearest, 1 warrant me, that I shah encroach too 
much upon the revenues *, fear not that — enough shall 
be left thee to keep good cheer in Canterbury when * 
visit thee .'" 

With these words, the king left the cabinet, leaving 
the future primate of England nbsorbed in thought — 

alone 

» 

CHAPTER XI. 

Murder, most fool, as to the best It Is ; 
But this moot find, atranga, and unnatural ! 

Shakespbakb. 

HOW often has it been observed, that women pos- 
sess more tact in discerning character than men ; 
and never was the observation more justified, than in 
the result of the unwise choice which Henry, despite 
the resistance of Becket, and the advice of his wife 
and mother, made of the former to fill the vacant pri- 
macy. 

No sooner was the new archbishop installed, and 
the act irrevocable, than the new prelate resigned 
the great seal, which he had held so long to the satis- 
faction of his master : a new, and let us hope a better, 
spirit had come over him. As a Saxon, he felt, for the 
wrongs of his people, who were oppressed by laws to 
which their forefathers had been strangers. The 
Norman yoke weighed heavily upon them, and the 
only shield against their masters was in the privileges 
and immunit ies of the church. 

Henry, who was perhaps the most magnificent prince 
of his age, had been accustomed, amongst other means 
of replenishing his exchequer — to hold the richest bene- 
fices in the kingdom vacant — and employ the revenues 
for his own purposes, to the manifest injury of the 
poor, whose chief dependence lay in the charities of 
the church. 

Becket — who, during his chancellorship, had never 
once objected to the legality of the proceeding— was 
no soouer installed in his new dignity, than he loudly 
protested ; and, despite the indignant remonstrance of 
the king, proceeded to fill the vacant benefices. 
True, Henry withheld the temporals of the livings, 
but the primate unhesitatingly filled up the spiritual 
cures 

The dispute was at its height, when Becket with- 
drew his adherence to the celebrated constitution of 
Clarendon. This filled the measure of the king's 
resentment, and Becket, to avoid the danger with 
which the fury of the monarch threatened him, retired 
to the continent, whence he fulminated decrees against 
all who ventured to oppose him, excommunicating the 
. prelates who had crowned the heir of the monarchy, 
whom his father impolitically caused to be anointed 
during his own life time 

It is far from the purpose of our present memoir to 
trace the progress of the dispute between the primate 
and the king. The latter, moved, perhaps, by recol- 



lections of his sins, in a fit of penitence and illnef* 
recalled the archbishop from his exile ; but the quarre 1 
broke out again with redoubled violence, and the 
bold defender of the liberties of the church and the 
peoole — ibr =t that tima the two causes were the 
same — fell, savagely murdered, at the foot of the 
high altar of the Canterbury Cathedral, on the 81st of 
Decemoer, 1171. 

r ne assassins were four barons of the king's bed- 
chamber, who were incited to the deed, if not by the 
express command of the king, at least by the hasty 
words which escaped from him in their presence. 

Their names were Fitz-Urse, Button, Monoiile, and 
Tracy. The tumult into which England was thrown 
by the assassination of the primate, was only appeased 
by Henry performing a degrading penance at the tomb 
of his canonized servant : the haughty Henry absolutely 
submitted to be whipped by the monks of the cathe- 
dral, in expiation of his crime. 

During these events, Eleanora was in her own do- 
minions, with her son Richard. The country was 
governed nominally in her name, but in reality by the 
Norman soldiers of her husband — a state of things 
equally displeasing to herself and son, who had still 
greater cause of complaint : Henry withholding from 
him his wife, the Princess Alice, who, there is too 
much reason to believe, fell a victim to the violent pas- 
sions of her father-in-law. 

On Henry's arrival in Guienne, Richard, who had 
so lately been crowned, and Geoffrey, the younger 
brother, fled to Paris to demand protection from the 
French king against the tyranny of their father, who 
withheld from them the inheritance of their mother. 
When Henry II. heard this, his indignation knew no 
bounds He arrested Eleanora in the midst of her 
own subjects, and imprisoned both his wife and his 
daughter-in-law, the Princess Marguerite — who had 
mortally offended him by refusing to be crowned with 
her husband, Henry, because the ceremony was not 
performed by his tutor and friend, Becket 

The imprisonment of the queen lasted upwards of 
sixteen years : she was confided to the care of Glan- 
ville, the Lord Justiciary of England! — a person devoted 
to the interests of her husband. 

During this long period, the Princess Alice was the 
mistress of her father-in-law ; yet such was the dread 
inspired by his severity, that few dared even to whisper 
the secret 

But if her husband was thus harsh to the woman to 
whom he owed so much, his sons, at least, remained 
faithful to the persecuted Eleanora ; and many were the 
insurrections which — in her native dominions — they 
headed in her favor 

During one of these, the eldest — Prince Henry — 
died. 

By the death of his brother, Richard now became 
heir to the English crown. The melancholy event had 
reconciled Henry and his queen ; for about that time 
she was restored to a certain degree of liberty. 

Richard demanded his wife, and, on being refused, 
flew to arms ; and this time succeeded in obtaining 
possession of his maternal inheritance— a triumph 
which so enraged his father, that he once more caused 
Eleanora to be arrested 

The rumor of his divorce was renewed ; and there 
is little doubt, could he have obtained it from the Court 
of Rome, that Henry would have shared his throne 
with his unworthy daughter-in-law, who was the wil- 
ling partner of his Crimea So incensed was Henry 
with his son Richard — whose successes in Aquitame 
had humbled him — that he thought seriously at one 



time of leaving the crown to his favorite, John ; but 
the King of France answered the appeal of the right- 
ful heir, and Henry, after an unsuccessful expedition, 
agreed to meet his son. 

It was the first time he had been vanquished, and it 
crushed his proud spirit to the dust. 

What rendered his humiliation the more bitter, was, 
that his favorite, John, for whose advancement he had 
contemplated the injustice, had deserted from his stan- 
dard to the enemy. From the moment he heard it, the 
king never smiled again. 



OBiPTIl XII. 

For Death bis dart relentleas Stags ~ 
At wretched slaves and mighty kings. 

Old Play. 

HENRY, feefing that his end was approaching 
commanded his attendants to convey him to the 
cathedral of Chinon, where, there is every reason to 
believe, he received the last rites of the church* 

The only one of his children present at his last mo- 
ments was the son of his mistress, Rosamond ; and the 
once powerful Henry felt keenly the desertion in which 
he had been placed. Vainly his illegitimate oApring 
tried to console him. 

"Speak not of consolation !" he exclaimed; "I 
am cursed— cursed in the offspring of the Woman to 
whom I gave my hand without my heart! What 
could I expect from such a marriage but a race of par- 
ricides!" 

" Sire— your sons ! w 

"Speak not of them, Geoffrey!" interrupted the 
dying monarch ; " or if thou dost, let it be to join with 
me in cursing them !" 

The son of Rosamond had inherited much of bis 
mother's gentleness of disposition ; he had been too 
long a resident at the court of his father not to know 
how deep had been the injury which he had h a ferfari 
*upon the honor and happiness of Richard. It was vat 
without a shudder that he listened to the paawsonate 
exclamations of the dying monarch, who called upon 
him to curse his brother Richard. 

" Father," he said, " I must speak !" 

" Speak !" groaned Henry. 

" This is no idle moment ; and would the task had 
fallen to any lot but mine, to lu d iii d yon of the 
cause which Richard Plantagenet has had for dSeeb- 
dience !" 

" You, too," exclaimed the king, M Ike child of Rosa- 
mond, to rebel against me !" 

"Not so," continued the young man; "I would 
recall you to your better nature, fattier. Remember 
that for years you kept from your son hts inheritance — 
Aquitaine !" 

"True!" 

"Guienne!" 

" And even contemplated transferring from nisi head 
to his brother's the crown of England !" 

" True, once more," replied the dying monarch. 

" And his bride, the Princess Alice !'* continued the 
young man ; " how have you not wronged him there, 
where the heart most feels injury ! Father," he said, 
"recall your curse ! It is not to the king that I ap- 
peal, but to the man — the thing of dust and day who 
soon must stand before the Judge of all ! Recall it, 
fether »" 

It was evident that the words of the speaker made 
a powerful impression upon the heart of Henry, ibr he 
writhed and groaned beneath the sting of his awaken- 
ed conscience ; perhaps, too, he thought of his 
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— the royal infant committed to his care : in trust for 
his son — dishonored, blighted by his .evil passions. 

"And sin, even in this world, meets its punish- 
ment," observed the young man. " Perhaps heaven 
has tried you, sire, by making your children take up 
arms against you 1" 

" I can understand why Richard should have done 
so," said Henry, passionately, "but not my favorite — 
John." 

44 Was not he the son of Eleanora!" 
" Granted." 

" Did he not feel her injuries 1" 

" He!" repeated the king; " the ingrate ! he never 

felt love, affection, or gratitude, in his selfish heart 

Often has he urged me to invest him with his mother's 

duchy of Aquitaine !*• 

"Is it possible !" 

" As well as the crown of England, which he sighs 

for. Yes ! yes !" added the dying prince, " Richard 

may have cause of complaint against me, for he dearly 

loves bis mother, and passionately has avenged her 

wrongs ! I have withheld from him his betrothed 

bride, too. Well, well, that is past now. I have 

wronged Richard, and I forgive him his revolt against 

me!" 

" Thank heaven !" sighed the son of Rosamond. 

" But John, whom I so loved, for whom I would 

have disinherited my eldest son, I have done him no 

wrong ! On the contrary, I lavished on him all that 

a father's tenderness could bestow. He has no excuse 

for his unnatural depravity of heart; his rebellion 

against his too indulgent father ; therefore I leave him 

my curse I' 9 

Excited by the recapitulation of the wrongs he had 
received, the dying king would have pronounced a 
malediction upon his youngest son, had not his monitor 
prevented him. 

" Therefore, father," he said, " you will pardon him 
Remember that we must all offer atonement for our 
sins ; that, in the sight of heaven, the king and the 
vilest serf are equal. Forgive John for the .sake of 
your wrongs towards bis brother, and close your eyes 
in peace !" 

Henry remained silent. It was evident that a fear- 
ful struggle was taking place in his breast; but the 
better impulse vanquished at last. Drawing from his 
finger a ring of immense value, he placed it upon that 
of the son of Rosamond — the love of his youth, ere his 
heart had been corrupted by the lust of power. 
" Take U," he said; " my sons will recognise it . 
"And with it—" 

" Bear to them the forgiveness of their father." 
Satisfied with the result of his endeavor, the young 
man raised the precious gem to bis lips, and kissed it 
passionately. 

" Father," he said, " you nave struggled with the 
evil principle of your nature, and overcome it : heaven 
will reward the sacrifice ! Have you any further com- 
mands for me 1" 

The king murmured something about Eleanora. 
" One more act of justice, and your triumph will be 
complete." 
" Name it." 
"The queen!" 

" Curse her !" exclaimed the prince, with fury ; 
•* curse her ! She has been the bane of my exist- 
ence!" 

" Still you have wronged her." 
"Howl" 

Stooping to his ear, the young man whispered the 
name of Alice, the wife of his son. 

At the word, Henry, whose spirit had been ex-. 



hausted by the struggles, both bodily and mental, 
which he had undergone, started as though a serpent 
had stung him. The wrongs of the fair girl who had 
b *en confided an infant to his charge, weighed heavily 
up to him. Her probable fate, should Richard mount 
the throne, appalled him. He was suddenly seized 
with convulsions, in the midst of which he expired, 
alternately raving about Becket, Alice, Eleanora, and 
his rebellious sons. 



OhAPTBK XIII. 

Hs sleeps , tat sot that calm and sunny steep 
Which on the brow of peaceful vixtac lies. 

Hxmaju. 

ON hearing of the death of his father, and his own 
accession to the crown of England, Richard was 
seised with pangs of regret. Despite the wildness of 
his life, and the passionate nature which this prince 
inherited with the blood of his mother, he seems to 
have had a generous heart, proud — revengeful, per- 
chance—but affectionate. 

Immediately on hearing of the event, he dispatched 
a letter to England, commanding the release of his 
mother, whom he tenderly loved, and that her gaolei 
who was also the keeper of the late king's treasures 
—should be thrown into a dungeon, and loaded with 
chains. Both of his commands were punctually exe- 
cuted. 

He next proceeded, attended by a numerous train, 
to Fontevraod, where, according to his last will, Henry 
was to be buried. 

The body of the deceased monarch, after the fashion 
of the times, was exposed uncovered on the bier, h 
was clad in the royal robes ; a sceptre in the hands, 
which were covered with gloves, and the crown upon 
his head. The old chronicler asserts that, no sooner 
was Henry dead, than his attendants stripped the body 
of all the insignia of royalty, and that the diadem used 
at the interment of the king, was nothing more than 
the embroidered edge of an old robe. 

But this, like many other legends of the time, is 
equally improbable; fo Henry, at the time of his 
death, was not only the most powerful, but probably 
the richest prince in Europe. He possessed England, 
Normandy, and Anjou, in right of his mother and 
lather ; Aquitaine and Guienne by marriage ; it is not 
likely, therefore, that he should have been so neglected 
after death. 

Royal funerals in the twelfth centur y and indeed 
for several ages after— lasted several days. The body 
was generally deposited on the first, and watched by 
the pnests and household officers of the deceased 
prince. The second day, the solemn rites of the 
church were celebrated ; and on the third, the actual 
interment took place. 

The great church of Fontevraud was crowded with 
priests and nobles from every part of Normandy and 
Anjou, to do homage to the remains of the deceased 
monarch, who for so many years had ruled over them. 
The bishops and ecclesiastical dignitaries were either 
in the different stalls, or assisting the officiating 
prelate, at the high altar. The body of the king, 
which was uncovered, lay in great state upon a bier 
before it 

At its head stood a young man, Dent with grief— it 
was Geoffrey, the son of Henry and Rosamond. 

Just as the choir were chanting that sublime hymn, 

the 

•• Dim Ira, dies iOa, 
Soivet tectum in fkvllla ;" 

which still produces a powerful impression upon all 
who hear it— and what must it not have done in 



those days of faith and religious enthusiasm! — the 
clang of an armed tread was heard slowly advancing 
up the aisle. All turned, and recognised in the in- 
truder — who, bare-headed, in token of respect, con 
tinued to advance — the new sovereign of England and 
Normandy — Richard the First — bettor known in 
history by the name of Cmur-de-Lion, or the lion- 
hearted. 

Geoffrey, seeing who it was, respectfully made way 
for him to take his place at the head of the bier. 

" Remain !" whispered the king. 

" Beausire, this place " 

" Is more worthy to be filled by thee than by me !" 
replied the repentant king; "he was Ay father, 
Geoffrey, as well as mine— with this difference, that 
he loved thee, whilst I, from the hour of my unhappy 
birth, have been the object of his hate !" 

Geoffrey would have denied this, but the speaker 
mournfully shook his head. 

" Sire, for your own sake,*' continued the young 
man, still speaking in so low a tone that it was 
inaudible to all but the new king— " for your own 
sake, take your place at the head of the bier !" 

" For my sake !" 

"Yes!" 

"Why so!" 

"What will not rumor whisper if the king — the 
heir of England and Normandy," demanded Geoffrey 
— " leaves to another the care of his dead father's ob- 
sequies !" 

Moved, perhaps, by this reason, Richard accepted 
the place which the speaker vacated. But no sooner 
did he station himself at the head of the corpse, than, 
to the terror and astonishment of all, blood began to 
ooze slowly from the lips of the dead monarch. 

Richard stood transfixed with horror. 

" God !" he groaned ; " I have murdered him ! See 
—his blood accuses me !" 

Several of the priests approached the bier, and 
began to wipe the face of the corse with a cloth which 
they hastily snatched from one of the altars in the side 
chapels of the cathedral. 

Geoffrey, although he had little reason to love any 
of the sons of Eleanora — who, in their turn, were as 
little to be blamed for their hostility to the race of 
Rosamond Clifford— could not behold the grief of the 
youthful monarch unmoved. Once more drawing 
near, he whispered consolation. 

" Vain. — vain !" groaned Richard. 

"Why so, sire 1" 

" See — his blood accuses me !" 

He pointed with terror, as he spoke, to the stream 
which still issued from the lips of the corpse. It was 
indeed a ghastly sight — the dead king, with a pageant 
crown upon his marble brow, bleeding on a bier before 
the eyes of his successor! 

" Neither his blood, sire, nor his words," replied the 
young man- " It was my lot to hear the last words of 
your royal father." 

Richard turned eagerly towards the speaker. 

" Receive his last sigh." 

" Speak !" exclaimed the king ; " what were the 
last words of my father 1" 

" He confessed that he had wronged you." 

"Did he!" 

" And forgave you," added the son of Rosamond, 
" your rebellion." 

"May I believe this!" 

"You may," replied the speaker, holding, at the 
time, to the sight of Richard, the ring whicl 
Henry had placed upon his finger. " The king 
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when he gave it to me, that you would recognise 
it." 

" I do." 

41 Then by that token I affirm that Henry died at 
peace with both his ■one. Therefore be firm, my 
lord : the blood which flows from your dead father's 
lips proceeds from natural causes." 

Reassured by the pledge which Geoffrey presented 
to him, Richard became calm in an instant, and com- 
manded the obsequies to proceed. After all, his 
conscience told him that he had been more sinned 
against than sinning ; and that if he had raised the 
standard of revolt against his father, it was to rescue 
his mother, Eleanora, from her unjust captivity,, and 
his betrothed bride from the passion of the fierce 
king. 

According to the chronicler, the ceremony con- 
cluded without further difficulty. But Richard never 
forgot the conduct of his illegitimate brother, Geoffrey : 
on the contrary, he advanced him to considerable 
honors in the church. 

Eleanora was a prisoner in the Palace of Winches- 
ter, when the intelligence of the death of Henry, and 
the accession of her son, Richard, reached her. The 
same messenger also brought her letters patent, 
authorizing her to govern the kingdom in the absence 
of her son. 

Glanvillo, the treasurer— who had so lately been her 
gaoler — now stood trembling before her. 

The queen eyed him sarcastically. 

" So, Ernulph," she said ; " the wheel, as I pre- 
dicted, has turned round I" 

44 It has, gracious queen. Mercy !" 

41 Ay," replied Eleanora gloomily ; " such mercy 
as thou didst show to me when the commands of a 
cruel husband gave thee power over me ! Dog !" she 
added ; " but that I know that I may securely trust 
thee to my son Richard's vengeance, I — who have 
so long been thy captive — would hang thee like a cur 
from the highest tower of Winchester !" 

In speaking of the treasurer, we may here observe, 
that the delay of the queen ultimately saved his life ; 
for, on the arrival of the king, he gave so excellent an 
account of the treasures of his father, that he was not 
only pardoned, but restored to favor. 

<Even Eleanora forgave him. Indeed, from the 
after-life of the widow of Henry II., it would seem 
that her long captivity had not failed to exercise a 
beneficial influence upon her character; for, after 
making a progress through the kingdom — in which she 
administered justice in the true sense of the word — she 
returned to her palace at Winchester. 

The only person who felt the effects of her resent- 
ment, was the Princess Alice, the betrothed wife of 
Richard. Not only was the marriage annulled, but 
the lady was committed to the same prison, from 
which Eleanora had so recently been released. This 
act of severity can scarcely be wondered at, when it is 
remembered that this frail princess had been the cause 
of the separation from her husband, and her harsh cap- 
tivity for sixteen years The queen-mother would 
scarcely have been mortal to have pardoned her. 

Richard's affection for his mother induced him to 
fix her dower at the largest sum which had ever been 
given to a queen dowager of England ; nor was the act 
to be wondered at, when it is remembered that she 
brought Aquitaine and Guienne to the crown. 

At his coronation, a fearful slaughter of the Jews 
occurred. They had been forbidden, by proclamation, 
to approach the abbey; but a deputation foolishly 
ventured, in order to present rich gifts to the new 



monarch, and they were barbarously slaughtered by 
the infuriated mob. 

During the absence of Richard, Eleanora governed 
England as regent, with great prudence and firmness ; 
and this, perhaps, was the most honorable period of 
her life. When her son became a prisoner in Austria, 
she firmly maintained his authority, despite the in- 
trigues of his aspiring brother John, and lived to see 
him restored to her. 

Eleanora died in the year 1204, at the age of 
seventy-two. 



MATILDA OF FLANDERS, QUEEN CONSORT 
OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 



CnAFTIB I. 

Mother! 
Tia past— thy can-worn spirit's fled : 
And thou hast joined the mighty dead ! 

ChBOSICLKS OP NottMANST. 

TITATILDA of Flanders, the subject of our present 
-*•"-■- memoir, was born about the thirty-first or thirty- 
second year of the eleventh century. History is 
silent as to the exact date of her birth ; but, judging 
from contemporary writers who have spoken of this 
princess, we cannot be far wrong in the period we 
have assigned. Her father, Baldwin V., reigned over 
the fertile country of Flanders; her mother was 
Adelais, a daughter of the royal house of France. 

Although the sovereign of Flanders possessed no 
higher title than earl, the country over which he reign- 
ed was — owing to his enlightened government— one 
of. the most wealthy in Europe. It is not, therefore, 
to be wondered at, that the hand of Matilda was 
sought in marriage by several of the neighboring 
princes ; for, according to William of Malmesbuiy, she 
was no less accomplished than beautiful. 

Amongst these was her own cousin, William, Duke 
of Normandy, surnamed the Bastard, the future con- 
queror of England — according to all accounts, one of 
the handsomest men of the age. But the tenure by 
which he held bis ducal crown was considered uncer- 
tain by the politic Earl of Flanders ; and his daughter 
had a yet stronger objection to the match — her affec- 
tions having been given to a Saxon noble, named 
Brihtric, the Earl of Gloucester, who had visited the 
court of her father as ambassador from Edward the 
Confessor. 

William of Normandy — Matilda's cousin and reject- 
ed suitor — was the son of Duke Robert, surnamed the 
Devil, of whom so many fanciful legends are current 
in the land he reigned over— and Arlotta, the daughter 
of a skinner of Falsise His beauty, when a child, in- 
duced his father to acknowledge him; and when ho 
set out for his unfortunate pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land — from which he never returned — the duke left 
his infant son in the guardianship of his suzerain, the 
king of France, after having previously obtained from 
the warlike nobles of Normandy their acknowledge- 
ment of the infant as his successor. 

For some years Henry L, King of France, seems to 
have performed his duty as guardian to the youthful 
prince intrusted to his charge ; but no sooner had he 
resigned him to a deputation of Norman nobles, who 
demanded the presence of their sovereign, than he pre- 
pared to attack the dominions of his ward, who, during 
the contest, displayed those energies and talents which 
eventually rendered him the most renowned sovereign 
in Europe. 

It was during a short interval of peace, that William 
found time to court the beautiful Matilda. 



Independent of the many political advantages which 
the alliance presented, William seems to have been 
passionately enamoured of hie lair cousin ; and the 
means by which he eventually carried off the prize 
from so many competitors, are no less curious, as cha- 
racteristic of the manners of the age, than the indomi- 
table temper of the suitor 

In the year 1047, Baldwin V. held his court in the 
ancient city of Bruges. If we may judge from toe 
monuments and inscriptions in that quaint eity, it 
seems to have been the favorite residence of the earls 
of Flanders. 

Matilda was returning at an early hour from hearing 
mass in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre — upon whose 
site the convent of the English Ursuhnee now stands — 
when her cousin — his handsome countenance flushed 
with passion — suddenly presented himself before her. 
The ladies who attended her were .alarmed by his wild 
demeanor, but the princess appeared calm and un- 
dismayed. True, she was in a eity, every inhabitant 
of which would rise in her defence ; but she had not 
yet felt the excess to which jealousy and despair were 
capable of exciting an ardent desire like that of her 
unhappy lover. 

" The Duke of Normandy in Bruges !" she said in 
a tone of surprise, not unmingled with displeasure. 

" Ay, lady," replied William, his eyes flashing fire 
as he uttered the words ; " but not to sue, and weep, 
and sigh at the feet of one whose heart no tears can 
melt — whose ears no prayers can reach !*' 

" Reason, it would seem, has dawned at last !" re- 
plied the princess, with a slightly mocking smile. 

" It has !" replied her cousin, stung to desperation 
by her manner ; " and with it has dawned resentment. 
Wed the Saxon churl, who will one day be rhy vassal : 
it will be some consolation to see the husband of 
Matilda at my feet, and know that I can crush him !" 

" I do not understand you !' quietly observed Ma- 
tilda. 

"But you soon wiU!" said her eoustn, bitterly! 
•• Edward, the English monarch, has adopted me as 
his heir : I shall know how to maintain my claim," he 
added, " with the sweet hope of vengeance to nerve 
me!" 

So wild and improbable did the tale appear to the 
princess, that she burst into a fit of uncontrolable 
laughter ; which so augmented the fury of her cousin. 
that he forgot the respect due alike to her sex and 
station, and, seizing her in his arms — we blush while 
we record the fact — dragged her to a pool of water by 

the side of the street, and rolled her in the mud to 

the destruction of her rich apparel, and the terror of 
her attendants, who fled, loudly shrieking for assist- 
ance. 

" Now will you believe it, Matilda !" he said ; «* now 
that you have seen and felt what I dare do !" 

Half fainting from the treatment she had received, 
the terrified girl sank unresisting in bis arms, her coun- 
tenance pale as death. 

" Matilda !" he frantically exclaimed, pressing her 
at the same time passionately to his breast ; " sec what 
a wretch your cruelty and scorn have made me ! Sav 
but the word, and I will pour -out my life's blood 
to atone ! One word V he added ; " but one word ! 
O God ! did you know the agony your heartlessness 
has inflicted, you would pity and forgive me !" 

Tears — hot, burning tears — fell, as the words es- 
caped him, upon her cheek and neck. 

"Fly!" faintly sobbed the princess; "fly! The 
alarm is given : I would not have your blood upon my 
head, deeply as you have outraged me !" 

The tramp of the approaching guard warned the 
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despem'e Duke of Normandy that he had but a few 
moment* to lose, if he would escape with life. Pres- 
sing a hasty kiss upon the lips of his cousin, he laid 
her gentl y upon the steps of a neighboring church, 
and, springing upon his horse, which a page had held, 
galloped from the town, before orders could be given 
to raise the bridges, and prevent his departure. 

Matilda was so ill from the shock and the treatment 
she had received, that she was obliged to be assisted 
into the church till a litter could be procured from 
the palace to convey her home— where a still more 
painful surprise awaited her. 

Mo sooner was she in the privacy of her chamber, 
than her favorite attendant placed a packet in her 
hands : it contained a few cold words of adieu from 
the Saxon ambassador, who had quitted Bruges that 
very morning, at daybreak, for Ostend, where a vessel 
was waiting to convey him to England — and a signet 
ring which Matilda had given him in token of her 
love. 

"I am punished !" she exclaimed, as the scrap of 
parchment upon which the few hasty words had been 
written fell from her hands ; *• Brihtric never loved 
me ! William— William !" she added, bitterly ; " thou 
art amply avenged." 

OH1PTE1 IX. 

Then is no pain like lore to hatred tamed | 
There U no fury like a woman eeorned. 

THERE is nothing more difficult to analyze than 
the heart of woman ; if it has its weaknesses, it is 
not without its strength ; the brighter the sunshine, 
the deeper the shade. For several hours Matilda sat 
brooding over the insult she had received ; not from 
her cousin, but the ungrateful and inconstant Brihtric. 

" He rejects me as his wife !" she murmured, with 
a fearful smile ; " good ! I will be his queen ! He has 
rejected my love — let him escape my hate !" 

Raising the silver call to her lips, she summoned 
her attendants, who had remained conversing in whis- 
pers in tho antechamber, thinking that their mistress 
slept. 

The bevy of noble maidens who surrounded her 
were loud in their expressions of indignation at the 
conduct of the Duke of Normandy. "Ungenerous 
knight !" " Degraded prince !" were the mildest epi- 
thets which their fair lips bestowed upon him. Ma- 
tilda alone remained silent, till one of the ladies ob- 
served, that the carl and his nobles were about to meet 
in council, to concert measures for taking summary 
vengeance upon Duke William, for his outrage 

*' When V* demanded the princess, hastily. 

" Directly after the hour of dinner,' 1 replied her in- 
formant, who was no other than the daughter ot 
Arnold of Tpres, the seneschal of Flanders ; " so be 
consoled, sweet princess : before a week has passed, 
a thousand lances will be laid in rest, to punish the 
unknightly prince !" 

41 What better could have been expected from the 
son of Robert the Devil 1" observed one. 

"And Arlotta, the tanner's daughter T" added a 
second. 

To the surprise of the fair speakers, the princess— 
who previously had frequently joined in their sneers 
at the birth of her unhappy cousin — listened to their 
observations with such evident distaste, that they were 
discouraged, and an embarrassing silence ensued, 
which was only broken by Matilda's directing them to 
assist her to the bath, whose ablutions were indispen- 
sable after the ducking she had received ; the puddle 
in wh zh Duke William had rolled her, having been 
none of the cleanest 



" And what dress will your highness wear!" de- 
manded one of her attendants. 

The choice Matilda made gave rise to various com- 
ments; for she caned the richest one in her ward- 
robe, together with a coronet and jewels, which she 
was accustomed to wear only upon state occasions. 
This, and her inquiry respecting the hour of council, 
led some to suppose that she intended to appear before 
them and demand that instant war should be declared 
against the Duke of Normandy; some thought she 
purposed appealing to the young and warlike nobility 
of Flanders, to undertake a species of crusade against 
her unmanly' assailant. All were alike deceived. 

One only of her attendants kept her thoughts in 
her own breast : it was the lady who had delivered to 
Matilda the letter of adieu from the ambassador of 
England. Her woman's instinct dreamed, perhaps, 
what was passing in the mind of her young and beau- 
tiful mistress. 

No sooner was Matilda arrayed as she had com- 
manded, than she directed her litter to be brought, and 
proceeded publicly to the church where she had been 
to mass in the morning, before she encountered her 
cousin. As shs passed along the streets, the citizens 
of Bruges crowded round her, and, with loud cries, 
proffered their services to avenge the insult which had 
been offered to her. 

Her father— who had been named by his grateful 
people the Gentle Earl of Flanders, from the mildness 
of his rule — was deservedly popular with the worthy 
Flemings ; and they regarded an injury to his daughter 
more bitterly, perhaps, than they would have done one 
offered to themselves ; for they were no less proud of 
their princess, than attached to her father. 

Many of the younger citizens and knights gathered 
round the litter, the leathern curtains of which were 
open : they formed a sort of body-guard to Matilda ; so 
that by the time she reached the church, her train 
resembled a triumphal procession, more than an ordi- 
nary escort. 

At the entrance to the church she was received by 
the priests, who conducted her to a seat near the 
altar, which had been hastily prepared; the crowd 
remaining at a respectful distance. 

For more than an hour the royal maiden remained 
in fervent prayer : she felt, perhaps, that she required 
strength to accomplish the extraordinary resolution 
she had taken. 

What that resolution was, will appear in the suc- 
ceeding chapter. The feelings and manners of the 
present age are so different from the feelings and 
manners of the eleventh century, that they must not 
be judged by the same standard. 

When Matilda rose to depart, her eye was bright, 
and her brow unclouded. Many thought that she 
had sought the sacred edifice to offer thanksgiving for 
her escape. They were mistaken. Her prayers had 
been for strength to accomplish the resolution she 
had made— a resolution of outraged love, and hate. 

"Lady!" observed one of the priests, who con- 
ducted her to her litter, " you will soon be avenged ! 
The French king bums with impatience to crush his 
too powerful vassal. His forces, united with those 
of Flanders, must ruin him, despite his headlong 
courage and iron energy." 

"You think, then," she observed, "that the Duke 
of Normandy possesses energy, good father!" 

The priest gazed upon her with surprise* The 
princess repeated the question. 

" There can be little doubt of that," replied the 
ecclesiastic. " He has twice defeated the chivalry of 
Henry, when he advanced against him with the 



orifiamme displayed ; and as fbr coinage," he added 
"he inherited that from his father— Duke Robert, 
surnamed * The Devil !' who sought, in a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Sepulchre, repose for his unquiet con- 
science." 

"And what was Robert's supposed crime 1" in- 
quired the princess, lowering her voice to a whisper, 
that those around her might not hear the question. 

" Fratricide !" 

Matilda shuddered. 

" It is said," continued the monk, " that he assas- 
sinated his elder brother, Duke Richard, to obtain 
possession of the crown. I was a boy in Rouen when 
it occurred ; and I remember the circumstance but toe 
well ; and yet," he added, " ambition was not the 
only motive : he had another." 

The royal maiden looked as though she wished to 
know what that other motive had been. 

" Jealousy !" said the monk ; " they both loved the 
same lady. Bad as he was, I do not think the ducal 
crown alone would have tempted Robert to imbrue 
his hands in the blood of his brother. They are a 
fierce race, and terrible alike in love and hate." 

Matilda had heard enough. Her encounter with 
her oeuain sufficiently proved to her that he had inhe- 
rited at least, the resolution of his father. Without 
a word she entered her litter. 

"To the palace 1" inquired the esquire who at- 
tended her. 

" No ; to the town-hall !" replied the princess. 

It was there that the earl was to hold his council. 



OHAPTIl III. 

8trangt ts the human heart— uneortafo— wild ; 
Reason Us slave— philosophy a child: 
Which oeath from us on the rainbow wins* 
Of the weak heart's rata, lend ImagiBiafs. 

FVALDWIN V.— the father of Matilda— was seated 
U in the council-chamber of the town-hall of 
Bruges, surrounded by the nobles and vavasours of his 
principality. The outrage which Duke William had 
offered to his daughter was doubly offensive to him, 
both as an independent sovereign and a parent. The 
elder nobles- felt keenly the insult offered to their 
suzerain ; whilst the younger ones burnt, with all the 
chivalrous ardor of the age, to avenge the fak Matilda 
on her Norman lover, whose Teutonic style of court- 
ship did violence to their knightly feelings. 

Amongst the great vassals present, were Raoul of 
Ypres, Villain of Ghent, and Onfxoy of St. Pol— the 
last one of the most warlike nobles of his time ; a 
leader who, according to Streaselt, could bring six 
hundred retainers into the field — and Guy of Bur- 
gundy, who alone, of the councillors present, owed 
neither feudal service nor allegiance to the Count of 
Flanders* 

The last-named personage waa descended, in a direct 
line, from Rollo, the founder of the Norman dynasty ; 
and viewed with dissatisfaction an illegitimate cousin 
governing the duchy. He was closely allied with 
Henry of France — William's great enemy — who sup 
ported his pretensions to the ducal crown. Guy of 
Burgundy had arrived in Bruges only three days before 
the outrage on Matilda had taken place ; and, like an 
able politician, he sought to turn the event to his own 
advantage, by inducing the Earl of Flanders to declare 
war against the unhappy Duke of Normandy. 

The younger members of the council were' eager to 
second him in his attempt, and the question to hos- 
tilities was all but decided in the affirmative when 
the usher threw open the doors at the lower and oft! 
ball, and announced, in a loud voice : 
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" Place, noble* and knights, far the Princess of 
Flanders !" 

All rose npon her entrance ; for the appearance of 
the fair girl added to their enthusiasm. With a mo- 
dest grace, Matilda advanced towards the dais — in 
elevated seat occupied by her father and the young 
Count Baldwin, her brother. The latter frowned 
slightly at the approach of his sister — for he was 
jealous of her influence with the earl, who seems to 
have regarded her with more affection than any other 
of his children. 

As soon as the noble maiden was seated, her father 
broke the silence which followed the noisy reception 
she had received from the younger nobles, 

"Matilda,"- he said, pointing at the same time to a 
seat, which the attendants had placed for the princess 
by his side, "it needed not your presence to incite the 
faithful nobility of Flanders to take up arms to avenge 
the insult offered to their sovereign, in the person of 
his child! At the very moment you entered the 
council-chamber, we had decided on sending a herald 
with our defiance to William the Bastard.*' 

" Duke of Normandy, as he falsely styles himself!" 
added Guy of Burgundy, who, in addition to his other 
causes of rivalry, hated her cousin on account of his 
pretensions to the hand of Matilda. 

The young earl, her brother, began to mutter some- 
thing about the council-chamber being no place for 
women, but a frown jfrom hi> 
father checked him. 

"Yes!" continued Bald- 
win V., "the ingratitude of 
William has at last decided 
me ! From a feeling of friend- 
ship to his father, and pity 
for his youth, I have hitherto 
refused to ally myself with 
your uncle, Henry I. of 
France, and our cousin Guy, 
whose claims to Normandy 
are urged by his suzerain — 
the natural judge in such a 
cause." 

"Refuse to do so still, 
beausire," replied Matilda, 
with a blush ; " I would not 
on my account that a single 
lance should be laid in rest, 
or a peasant's homestead 
plundered. The outrage I 
have received cannot be wiped 
out by such means. Let me 
entreat you to forego this war ! 
Your subjects are prosperous 
and happy — industry and 
your paternal government 
have made them so—risk not 
the well-being of those whom 
God has confided to your 
care in such a cause !" 

"What!" exclaimed the 
warlike Onfroy of St. Pol; 
" shall the nobility of Flanders 
submit to such an insult— our 
very serfs would rebel against 
us !" 

" The burgher craft despise 
us !" added Villain of Ghent 

" The women shame us with their distaffs !" observed 
Raoul— who was one of the most devoted of the par- 
tisans of Guy of Burgundy — and who noticed with 



secret dissatisfaction, the effect which the words of 
his daughter had produced upon the gentle Earl of 
Flanders. 

Matilda found an ally where she least expected it — 
in the person of her brother. The prudent Fleming 
had no desire of seeing the wealth of his future do- 
minions drained* in war, for the benefit of another 
Leaning towards the earl, he whispered a few words 
which were unheard by the council. The old man 
shook his head. 

. " Baldwin," he replied, " I fear me thou dost think 
more of thine own interests than of the honor of our 
house, in this ! Were I, for the interests of my people 
to pass this insult unavenged, men's tongues would 
speak but lightly of thy sister's name, and still more 
lightly of her kindred's courage 1" 

Matida felt that the moment had arrived when it 
was necessary, if she would prevent the effusion of 
blood, to make known her determination. She rose 
from her seat, and, with a firm voice, addressed her 
father and the assembly. 

" Beausire, and noble lords," she said, "vavasours 
and knights, for the interest you have shown in a noble 
maiden's quarrel, accept my thanks. Oar sovereign, 
my most dear father, has long since promised me, that, 
provided the choice I made were suitable in birth, he 
would never seek to control my inclinations. The 
announcement of the choice I have made, will, I trust, 
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render all further thoughts of hostility unnecessary, 
since you may safely trust to Matilda's husband the 
vindication of Matilda's honor." 
A profound silence reigned in the assembly. None I 



presumed to give an opinion till their sovereign had 
spoken. 

" And who," he demanded in a tone of anxiety, " is 
the prince upon whom your choice has fallen 1 Re- 
member the conditions," he added, " ere you pronounce 
his name! He must be of a princely house and equal 
birth." 

" I have not forgotten them, beausire," replied his 
daughter ; " and trust you will consider them fulfilled, 
when I declare that my choice has fallen upon my 
cousin, Duke William, of Normandy, whom I reproach 
myself with having treated with too much rigor, and 
driven, by my coldness, to violence, foreign to his 
nature." 

The astonishment with which the declaration was 
listened to, may he more easily imagined than de- 
scribed. The nobles looked upon each other with 
inquiring eyes, as if each one asked of the other 
whether his ears had not- deceived him, so strange did 
ihe choice of the princess appear to them. 

" God's wot !" exclaimed the earl, who was a kind- 
hearted man ; "but I believe the maiden has more wit 
than we have ! Art thou really serious, my child, in 
the choice thou has publicly made 1" 

" So serious," answered Matilda, "that if you, beau- 
sire, disapprove of it, my next will be the cloister t It 
is for the father to pronounce the fate of his child — the 
sovereign of his subjects." The speaker well knew that 
her parent's affection for her 
would never consent to her 
assuming the veil, to which, 
in all probability, she felt 
little inclination. 

Amongst the nobles pre- 
sent, Guy of Burgundy was 
the most disappointed by her 
decision. His cousin's mar- 
riage with Matilda of Flan- 
ders, was a death-blow to his 
hopes. 

Her brother, the young 
Count Baldwin, rather ap- 
proved than otherwise. He 
was a prudent, calculating 
youth, and averse to war, in 
which he could expect to reap 
no personal advantages ; for, 
Normandy being a fief of the 
French crown, Henry I., its 
suzerain, would never consent 
to its partition, however 
strong his personal antipathy 
to the reigning sovereign. 
The affair was of too im- 
portant a nature to be de- 
cided hastily. The earl coo- 
tented himself; therefore, with 
dismissing his councillors ; 
and retired, with his daughter 
and her brother. 

Guy of Burgundy was in 
despair as he left the town- 
hall of Bruges ; he was loud 
in his reproaches of the 
caprice and folly of woman. 

"Prudence!" whispered 
Raoul; "the Flemings lore 
Matilda, and may not like to hear her conduct ques- 
tioned. There is one obstacle to the marriage you 
have not calculated upon — all is not lost yet !" 
(Comoxucd on pa** 238 ) 
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CHAPTER ZZI. 
CONSEQUENCES OF THE PURITAN' 8 WARNING 

COUPLING Calveley's present strange appearance 
and solemn warning with his previous denuncia- 
tions uttered in secret, and his intimations of some 
dread design, with which he had sought to connect the 
young man himself intimating that its execution would 
jeopardise his life ; putting these things together, we say, 
Joeelyn could not for an instant doubt that the King 
was in imminent danger, and he felt called upon to 
interfere, even though he should be compelled to act 
against his father's fr|end, and the father of Adeline. 
No alternative, in feet, was allowed him. As a loyal 
subject, his duty imperiously required him to defend 
his sovereign ; and perceiving that no one (in conse- 
quence of the King's injunctions) advanced towards 
the Puritan, Joeelyn hastily quitted the Conde de 
Oondomar, and rushing forward stationed himself be- 
tween the monarch and his bold admonisher ; and so 
near to the latter, that he could easily prevent any 
attack being made by him upon James. 
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Evidently disconcerted by the movement, Hugn 
Calveley signed to the young man to stand aside, but 
Joeelyn refused compliance ; the rather that he sus- 
pected from the manner in which the other placed his 
hand in his breast that he had some weapon concealed 
about his person. Casting a look of bitterest reproach 
at him, which plainly as words said: — "Ungrateful 
"boy, thou hast prevented my purpose," the Puritan 
folded his hands upon ' his breast with an air of deep 
disappointment. 

" Fly !" cried Joeelyn, in a tone calculated only to 
reach his cars. "I will defend you with my life. 
Waste not another moment — fly !" 

But Hugh Calveley regarded him with cold disdain, 
and though he moved not his lips, he seemed to say, 
" Tou have destroyed me ; and I will not remove the 
guilt of my destruction from your head.'* 

The Puritan's language and manner had filled James 
with astonishment and fresh alarm ; but feeling secure 
in the propinquity of Joeelyn to the object of his un- 
easiness, and being closely environed by his retinue, 
the foremost of whom had drawn their swords and 
held themselves in readiness to defend him from the 
slightest hostile attempt, it was not unnatural that 
even so timorous a person as he, should regain his 
confidence. Once more, therefore, he restrained by 
his gestures the angry impetuosity of the nobles around 
him, who were burning to chastise the rash intruder, 
and signified his intention of questioning him before 
any measures were adopted against him. 

" Let him be," he cried. " He is some puir de- 
mented creature fitter for Bedlam than anywhere else ; 



and we will see tnat ne be sent thither ; but molest 
him not till we hae spoken wi' him, and certified his 
condition more fully. Quit not the position ye hae 
sae judiciously occupied, young sir, albeit against our 
orders,' * he cried to Joeelyn. " Dinna draw your blade 
unless the fellow seeks to come till us. Not that we 
are under any apprehension ; but there are bluidthirsty 
traitors even in our pacific territories, and as this may 
be ane of them, it is weel not to neglect due precaution. 
And now, man," he added, raising his voice, and ad- 
dressing the Puritan, who still maintained a steadfast 
and unmoved demeanor, with his eye constantly fixed 
upon his interrogator. " Ye say ye are a messenger 
frae heaven. An be it sae, — whilk we take leave to 
doubt, rather conceiving you to be an envoy from the 
Prince of Darkness than an ambassador from above, 
— an ill choice hath been made in ye. Unto what 
order of prophets do ye conceive yourself to belong !" 

To this interrogation, propounded in a jeering tone, 
the Puritan deigned no reply; but an answer was 
given for him by Archee, the court jester, who had 
managed in the confusion to creep up to his royal mas- 
ter's side 

" He belongs to the order of Melchieedec," said 
Archee. A reply that, occasioned some laughter 
among the nobles, in which the King joined heartily. 

" Tut, fule ! ye are as daft as the puir body before 
us," cried James. " Ken ye not that Melchisedec was 
a priest and not a prophet ; while to judge free yon 
fellow's abulyiements, if he belongs to any church at 
all, it maun not be to the church militant. And yet, 
aablins. ye are na sae fer oat after a'. lake aneueh, 
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he maybe infected with the heresy of the Melcbisede- 
cians, — a pestilent sect, who plagued the early Chris- 
tian Church sairly, placing their master aboon our 
Blessed Lord himself, and holding him to be identical 
wi* the Holy Ghaist. Are you a Melchisedecian. 
sirrah 1" 

"lama believer in the Gospel," the Puritan re- 
plied. " And am willing to seal it with my blood. I 
am sent hither to warn thee, O King, and thou wilt do 
well not to despise my words. Repent ere it be too 
late. Wonderfully hath thy life been preserved. De- 
dicate the remainder of thy days to the service of the 
Most High. Persecute not His people, and revile them 
not Purge thy City of its uncleanEness and idolatry, 
and thy Court of its corruption. Profane not the Sab- 
bath—." 

"I see how it is," interrupted Archee with a 
scream ; " the man had been driven stark wud by your 
Majesty's Book of Sports." 

" A book devised by the devil," cried Hugh Calveley, 
catching at the suggestion ; " and which ought to be 
publicly burnt by the hangman, instead of being read 
in the churches. How much mischief hath that book 
done ! How many abominations hath it occasioned ! 
And, alas ! how much persecution hath it caused ; for 
have not many just men, and.sincere preachers of the 
Word, been prosecuted in thy Court, misnamed of 
justice, and known, O King ! as the Star-Chamber ; 
suffering stripes and imprisonment for refusing to read 
thy mischievous proclamation to their flocks." 

" I knew it ! — I knew it !" screamed Archee, delight- 
ed with the effect he had produced. " Take heed, sir- 
rah," he cried to the Puritan, " that ye make not ac- 
quaintance wi* " that * Court misnamed of justice* yer 
ain sell." 

" He is liker to be arraigned at our court styled the 
King's Bench, and hanged, drawn, and quartered af- 
terwards," roared James, far more enraged at the dis- 
respectful mention made of his manifesto, than by 
anything that had previously occurred. " The man is 
not sae doited as we supposed him." 

" Heas not sane enough to keep his neck from the 
halter," rejoined Archee. /'Your Majesty should 
spare him, since you are indirectly the cause of Lis 
malady." 

" Intercede not for me," cried Hugh Cahreley. " I 
would not accept any grace at the tyrant's hands. 
Let him hew me in pieces, and my blood shall cry out 
for vengeance upon his head." 

•• By our halidame 1 a dangerous traitor 1" exclaim- 
ed James. 

" Hear me, O King V thundered the Puritan. "For 
the third and last time I lift up my voice to warn thee. 
Visions have appeared to me in the night, and myste- 
rious voices have whispered in my ear. They have re- 
vealed to me strange and terrible things—but not 
more strange and terrible than true. They have told 
me how thy posterity shall suffer for the injustice 
thou doest to thy people. They have shown me a 
scaffold Which a King shall mount— <end a block where- 
on a royal head shall be laid. But it shall be better 
for that unfortunate monarch, though he be brought to 
judgment by his people, than for him who shall be 
brought to judgment by his God. Yet more. I have 
seen in my visions two Kings in exile : one of them 
shall be recalled, but the other shall die in a foreign 
land. As to thee, thou mayst live on yet awhile in 
fancied security. But destruction shall suddenly over- 
take thee. Thou shaft be stung to death by the ser- 
pent whom thou nonrishest in thy bosom." 

Whatever credit might be attached to them, the 



Puritan's prophetic forebodings produced, from the 
manner in which they were delivered, a strong impres- 
sion upon all his auditors. Unquestionably the man 
was in earnest, and spoke like one who believed that a 
mission was entrusted to him. No interruption was 
offered to his speech, even by the King, though the 
latter turned pale as these terrible events were shadow- 
ed forth before him. 

" His words are awsome, * he muttered, " an gar 
the flesh creep on our banes. Will none o' ye stop his 
tongue V 9 

" Better hae stapt it afore this," said Archee ; " he 
has said over meikle, or not aneuch. The Deil's 
malison on thee, fellow, for a prophet of ill ! Hast 
thou aught to allege why his Afajesty should not 
tuck thee up with. a halter 1" 

" I have spoken," responded the Puritan ; " let the 
King do with me as he lists." 

" Seize him ! arrest him ! ye are nearest to him, 
sir," shouted the King to Jocelyn. 

The command could not be disobeyed. As Jocelyn 
drew near, and laid his hand upon Hugh Calveley, the 
latter looked reproachfully at him, saying, "Thou 
doest well, son of my old friend." 

Jocelyn was unable to reply, far a crowd now press- 
ed forward on all sides, completely surrounding the 
prisoner. Some of the nobles threatened him with 
their swords, and the warders, who had come up from 
the gateway, thrust at him with their partizans. 
Jocelyn had great difficulty in shielding him from the 
infuriated throng. 

" Touch him not !" he cried, clearing a space around 
them with the point of his sword. «* His Majesty has 
committed him to my custody, and I am responsible 
for him. Pardon me if I disarm you, sir," he added in 
an undertone to the prisoner. 

" Here is my sword," replied Hugh Calveley, un- 
buckling his belt and delivering up the weapon it sus- 
tained to Jocelyn; "it hath never been dishonored, 
and," he added, lowering his voice, "it hath been 
twice drawn in thy father's defence." 

The reproach cut Jocelyn to the heart. 

At this moment the crowd drew aside to allow the 
king*s approach. 

" Hath he been searched to see whether any deadly 
or offensive weapon is concealed about himl" demand- 
ed James. 

" He cannot have any more' offensive weapon than 
his tongue." cried Archee. who accompanied his royal 
master. " I counsel your Majesty to deprive him of 
that." 

*' There is something hidden in his breast," cried one 
of the warders, searching in his jerkin, and at length 
drawing forth a short, clumsy pistol, or dag, as the 
weapon was then called. " It is loaded, an please 
your Majesty," the man continued, after examining it. 

Exclamations of horror arose from those around, 
and Jocelyn had again som difficulty in protecting the 
prisoner from their fury. 

"A dag!" ejaculated James,- "a loaded dag, 
crammed to the muzzle wi' bullets, nae doubt. Haud 
it down, man ! haud it down ! it may fire of itsel', and 
accomplish the villain's murtherous and sacrilegious 
design. And sae this was to be the instrument of oui 
destruction! Dost thou confess thy guilt, bluid- 
thirsty traitor, or shall the torture force the truth from 
thee?" 

" The torture will force nothing from me," replied 
Hugh Calveley. "But I tell thee, tyrant, that I 
would have slain thee, had not my hand been stayed." 

" Heard ye ever the like o' that 1" exclaimed James. 



his ruddy cheek blanched with fright, and his voice 
quivering. " Why, he exceedeth in audacity the arch- 
traitor Fawkes himsel'. And what stayed thy hand, 
villain!" he exclaimed, — "what stayed thy hand, 
thou blood thirsty traitor 1" 

" The presence of this youth, Jocelyn Mounchen- 
sey," rejoined Hugh Calveley. " Had he not come 
between us when he did, and checked my purpose, I 
had delivered my country from oppression. I told 
thee, tyrant, thou hadst been marvellously preserved. 
Thy preserver stands before thee." 

4 Heaven defend us !" exclaimed James, trembling. 
" What an escape we hae had. There hath been a 
special interposition o' Providence in our behoof. 
Our gratitude is due to him who watcheth ower 
us." 

" And in some degree to him who hath been made 
the instrument of your Majesty's preservation,'* ob- 
served the Conde de Gondomar, who formed one of 
the group near the King. " Since the foul traitor 
hath proclaimed the name of my young protege, there 
can be no need for further concealment. Master 
Jocelyn Mounchensey hath been singularly fortunate 
in rendering your Majesty a service, and may for ever 
congratulate himself on his share — accidental though 
it be— in this affair." 

" By my halidame ! he shall have reason for congra- 
tulation," cried James, graciously regarding the young 
man. 

" Ay, let him rise by my fall. Tis meet he should," 
cried the Puritan, bitterly. " Shower thy honors npon 
him, tyrant. Give him wealth and titles. I could 
not wish him worse misfortune than thy favor." 

" Hold thy scurril tongue, villain, or it shall be torn 
out by the roots," said James. " Thou shak see that 
I can as promptly reward those that serve me, as thou 
shalt presently feel that I can severely punish those 
that seek to injure me. Hark ye, Count !" he added, 
to the Spanish Ambassador, while those around drew 
back a little, seeing it was his Majesty's pleasure to 
confer with him in private, " this youth — this Jocelyn 
Mounchensey, hath gentle bluid in his veins! — he 
comes of a good stock, ha 1" 

" He is the representative of an old Norfolk family," 
De Gondomar replied. 

" What 1 the son of Sir Ferdinando !" demanded 
James, a shade crossing his countenance, which did 
not escape the wily ambassador's notice. 

" You have guessed right, sire," he said. " This is 
Sir Ferdinando's son ; and, if I may be permitted to 
say so, your Majesty owes him some reparation for 
wrongs done his father." 

"How 1 Count!" exclaimed James, with a look 
of slight displeasure. •• Do you venture to question 
our judgments on hearsay— for ye know nothing o' 
your sin knowledge V 

" I know enough to be satisfied that misrepresenta- 
tions were made to your Majesty respecting this 
young man's father, De Gondomar replied; "fori 
am well assured that if you ever erred at all, it moat 
have been through ignorance, and want of due infor- 
mation. This was what I designed to explain more 
fully than I can well do now, when I availed myself 
of your Majesty's gracious permission to bring the 
young man into your presence; and I should then 
have taken leave to express how much he merited your 
Majesty's favor and protection. Fortune, however, 
has outrun my wishes, and given him a stronger claim 
upon you than any I could urge." 

" Ye are right, Count," rejoined James cautiously. 
" He hath the strongest claims upon us, and ho shall 
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I not find us ungrateful. We wi'.l confer wi* Steenie — 
wi' Buckingham, we mean — about him." 

" Pardon mc, sire," said De Gondoniar, " if I venture 
to suggest that your Majesty hath an admirable oppor- 
tunity, -which I should be sorry to see neglected, of 
showing your goodness and clemency, and silencing 
for ever the voice of calumny, which will sometimes 
be raised against you.*' 

" What mean ye, Count ?" cried James. " Ye wad 
na hae me pardon yon traitor !" 

" Most assuredly not, sire/ 9 De Gondomar rejoined. 
41 But I would urge some present mark of favor for 
him who hath saved you from the traitor's fell designs. 
And I am emboldened to ask this because I feel 
assured it must be consonant to your Majesty's own 
inclinations to grant the request." 

" It is sac, Count,'\ rejoined James. " We only 
desired to consult wi' Buckingham to ascertain 
whether he had ony objections ; but as this is altoge- 
ther unlikely, we will follow our ain inclinations and 
do as your Excellency suggests." 

De Gondomar could scarcely conceal his satisfac- 
tion. 

At this moment Lord Roos pressed towards the 
King. 

" I have something to say in reference to this young 
man, my liege," he cried. 

" In his favor V demanded the king. 

" Yes, yes ; in his favor, sire," said De Gondomar, 
looking hard at the young nobleman. " You need not 
trouble his Majesty further, my lord. He is graciously 
pleased to accede to our wishes." 

"Ay, ay; nae mair need be said," cried James. 
** Let die young man stand forward." 

And as Jocelyn obeyed the injunction which was 
immediately communicated to him by De Gondomar, 
the King bade him kneel down, and taking Lord 
Roos's sword, touched him with it upon the shoulder, 
exclaiming, " Arise ! Sir Jocelyn." 

"You are safe now," whispered De Gondomar. 
" This is the first blow, and it has been well struck." 

So confused was the new-made knight by the honor 
thus unexpectedly conferred upon him, that when he 
rose to his feet he could scarcely command himself 
sufficiently to make the needful obeisance, and tender 
thanks to the King. For a moment, his brow was 
flushed with pride, and his breast beat high ; but the 
emotions were instantly checked, as he thought how 
the title had been purchased. Looking towards the 
prisoner, he beheld him in the hands of the warders, 
to whose custody he had been committed, with his 
arms bound behind him by thongs. His gaze had 
never quitted the young man during the ceremony 
which had just taken place, and he still regarded him 
sternly and reproachfully. 

" Let the prisoner be removed, and kept in a place 
of safety tilt our pleasure respecting him be made 
known," cried James. " And now, my lords and 
ladies, let us forward to the palace." 

And the cavalcade was once more put in motion, and 
passing through the great gateway entered the Foun- 
tain Court, where the nobility of both sexes dis- 
mounted, while their attendants and the falconers and 
varlets passed off to the offices. 

The prisoner was conveyed to the porter's lodge, 
and strictly guarded, till some secure chamber could 
be prepared for him. On the way thither Jocelyn 
contrived to approach him, and to say in a low tone — 
M Can I do aught for Aveline!" 

" Concern not yourself about her, Sir Jocelyn," 
rejoined Hugh Calveley, with stern contempt " She 



is in a place of safety. You will never behold her 
more." 

CHAPTER XXIX. 
WITB JLlfD KOTHBB-IN-L4W. 

QUICK steps descended the narrow staircase- 
steps so light and cautious that they made no 
sound. Before drawing aside the arras that covered 
the secret entrance to the chamber, the lady paused to 
listen ; and hearing nothing to alarm her, she softly 
raised a corner i>f the woof and looked in. 

What did she behold ! A young man seated beside 
a carved oak table, with his back towards her. He 
was reading a letter, the contents of which seemed 
greatly to disturb him, for he more than once dashed 
it aside, and then compelled himself to resume its 
perusal. No one else was in the room, which was 
spacious and lofty, though somewhat sombre, being 
wholly furnished with dark oak ; while the walls were 
hung with ancient tapestry. Heavy curtains were 
drawn before the deep bay windows, increasing the 
gloom. The chamber was lighted by a brass lamp 
suspended from the moulded ceiling, the ribs of which 
were painted, and the bosses, at the intersections, 
gilded. Near the concealed entrance where the lady 
stood was placed a large curiously-carved ebony 
cabinet, against which leaned a suit of tilting armor 
and a lance ; while on its summit was laid a morion, a 
brigandine, greaves, gauntlet, and other pieces of 
armor. On the right of the, cabinet the tapestry was 
looped aside, disclosing a short flight of steps, termi- 
nated by the door of an anti-chamber. 

Almost as the lady set foot within the room, which 
she did after a brief deliberation, dropping the arras 
noiselessly behind her, the young man arose. Her 
entrance had not been perceived, so violently was he 
agitated. Crushing the letter which had excited him 
so much between his fingers, and casting it furiously 
from him, he gave vent to an incoherent expression oi 
rage. Though naturally extremely handsome, hit 
features at this moment were so distorted by passioi: 
that they looked almost hideous. In person he wa* 
slight and finely formed; and the richncsi of hisatthx 
proclaimed him of rank. 

The lady who, unperceived, had witnessed his vio- 
lent emotion was remarkably beautiful. Her figure 
was superb ; and she had the whitest neck and arms 
imaginable, and the smallest and most delicately- 
formed hands. Her features derived something oi 
haughtiness from a slightly aquiline nose and a short 
curled upper lip. Her eyes were magnificent — large, 
dark, and almost Oriental in shape and splendor. 
Jetty brows, and thick, lustrous, raven hair, completed 
the catalogue of her charms. Her dress was of white 
brocade, over which she wore a loose robe of violet- 
colored velvet, with open hanging sleeves, well calcu- 
lated to display the polished beauty of her arms. Hei 
ruff was of pointed lace, and round her throat she 
wore a carcanet of pearls, while other precious stones 
glistened in her dusky tresses. 

This beautiful dame, whose proud lips were now 
more compressed than usual, and whose dark eyes 
emitted fierce rays — very different from their custom- 
ary tender and voluptuous glances — was the Countess 
of Exeter. He whom she looked upon was Lore 
Roos, and the chamber she had just entered was the 
one assigned to the young nobleman in the Palace oi 
Theobalds. 

She watched him for some time with curiosity. At 
length his rage found vent in words. 
" Perdition seize them both !" he exclaimed, smiting 



his forehead with his clenched hand. "Wee ever 
man cursed with wife end mother-in-law like mine ! 
They will, perforce, drive me to desperate measures, 
which I would willingly avoid; but if nothing else 
will keep them quiet, the grave must. Ay, the 
grave," he repeated in a hollow voice ; •» It is not my 
fault if I am compelled to send them thither. Fools 
to torment me thus 1" 

Feeling she had heard more than she ought, the 
Countess would have retired; but as retreat might 
have betrayed her, she deemed it better to announce 
her presence by saying. 

"You are not alone, my Lord." 

Startled by her voice, Lord Roos instantly turned, 
and regarded her with haggard looks. 

You here, Frances 1" he exclaimed; I did not 
expect you so soon." 

" I came before the hour, because but you seem 

greatly agitated. Has anything happened!" 

** Little more than what happens daily," he replied. 
** And yet it U more ; for the crisis has arrived, and a 
fearful crisis it is. O, Frances!" he continued 
vehemently, "how dear you are to me. To preserve 
your love I would dare everything, even my soul's 
welftre. I would hesitate at no crime to keep you 
ever near me. Let those beware who would force you 
from me." 

"What means tine passion, my Lord!" inquired 

the Countess* 

It means that since there are those who would 
mar our happiness; who, jealous of our loves, will 
utterly blight and destroy them ; who will tear ue 
forcibly asunder, recking little of the anguish they 
occasion ; since we have enemies who will do this ; 
who will mortally wound us— 1st us no longer hesitate, 
but strike the first Wow. We must rid ourselves of 
them at any cost, and in any way " 

" I will not affect to misunderstand you, my Lord," 
the Countess replied, her beautiful feature* beginning 
to exhibit traces of terror. « But has it arrived at this 
point! Is the danger imminent and inevitable!" 

" Imminent, but not inevHable,", Lord Roos rejoined. 
•« It can be avoided, as I have hinted, in one way, and 
in one way only. There is a letter I have just received 
from my wife ; wherein, after her usual upbreidings, 
remonstrances, and entreaties, she concludes by saying, 
that if I continue deaf to her prayers, and refuse to. 
break off entirely with you and return to her, our 
« criminal attachment/— for to she terms our love- 
should be divulged to the deluded Earl of Exeter, who 
wt'i know how to redress her wrongs, and avenge bis 
own injured honor. Whit answer, save one, can be 
returned to that letter, Frances 1 If we set her at defi- 
ance, as we have hitherto done, she will act, for she is 
goaded on by that fttry, her mother. We must gain a 
little time, in order that the difficulties now besetting 
us may be effectually removed." 

« I shudder to think of it, William," said the Conn- 
less, trembling and turning deadly pale. "No; it 
must not be. Rather than such a crime should be com- 
mitted, I will comply with their demand." 

" And leave me !" cried Lord Rcoe, bitterly. " Fran- 
ces, your affection is not equal to mine, or you could 
not' entertain such a thought for a moment. You 
almost make me suspect," be added sternly, « that you 
have transferred your love to another. Ah ! bewaro ! 
beware ! I am not to be trifled with, like ycuphusband." 
" I forgWe you the doubt, my kroV-unjust though it 
be— because your mind is disordered ; but were you 
calm enough to view the matter as it really is, you 
I would perceive that my resolution has nothing in it 
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inconsistent with affection for you ; but rather that my 
love for you compel* me to theatep. What I propose 
is best for both of us. The remedy you suggest would 
work our ruin here and hereafter ; would drive us from 
society, and render us hateful to each other. My soul 
revolts at it. And though I myself have received a 
mortal affront from your wife's mother, Lady Lake ; 
though she has poured forth all the malice of which ahe 
is capable upon my devoted head ; yet I would rather 
forgive her — rather sue for pity from her than go the 
fearful length you propose. No, William. The pang 
of parting from you will indeed be terrible, but it must 
be endured. Fate wills it so, and it is therefore useless 
to struggle against it." 

44 O, recall those words, Frances !" cried the young 
nobleman, throwing himself at her feet, and clasping 
her hands passionately. " Recall them, I implore you. 
In uttering them you pronounce my doom — a doom 
more dreadful than death, which would be light in com- 
parison with losing you. Plunge this sword to my 
heart," he exclaimed, plucking the shining sword from 
his side; and presenting it to her. " Free me from my 
misery at ence, but do not condemn me to lingering 
agony." 

" Rise, William 1 rise, I pray of you," ejaculated the 
Countess, overcome by the intensity of his emotion, 
" and put up your sword. The love you display for me 
deserves an adequate return, and it shall meet it. Gome 
what will, I will not leave you. But, O ! let us not 
plunge deeper in guilt if it can be avoided." 

<* But how can it be avoided 1" cried he. « Will thty 
listen to our prayers 1 Will ikey pity us ! Will they 
hesitate at our destruction ?" 

" I know not — I know not," replied the Countess, 
sinking on her knees before him, and taking his hand. 
" By the love you bear me, I beseech you not to harm 
your wife ! We have wronged her deeply— -let us not 
have her death to answer for. If the blow must fall, 
let it mil on the mother's head. I have less compas- 
sion for her." 

" Lady Lake deserves no compassion," replied Lord 
Roos, raising die Countess, and embracing her tenderly, 
" for she is the cause of all this mischief. It is to her 
agency that we owe the storm which threatens us with 
ruin. But things have gone too for now to show com- 
punction for either of them. Our security demands 
that both should be removed." 

" I may now say as you have just said, William, 
and with for greater reason," cried the countess, 
" that you love me not, o* you would not refuse my 
request." 

"How can I comply with it?" he rejoined. 
" Nothing were done, if only partly done. Know you 
the charge that Lady Roos means to bring against you 1 
Though alike folse and improbable, it is one to find 
easy credence with the King; and it has been framed 
with that view. You will understand this when I tell 
you what it is. In this letter," he added, picking up 
the paper he had thrown down, and unfolding it, " she 
accuses you of practicing sorcery to enslave my affec- 
tions. She declares you have bewitched me ; and that 
she has proof of the manner in which It waa done, and 
of the sinful compact you have entered into for that 
purpose." 

" O William ! this is false— utterly false !" exclaim- 
ed the Countess in despair. 

" I know it," he rejoined. " Ton have no need to 
practice other enchantments with me than those you 
possess by nature. But what I tell yon will show you 
the extent of their malice, and steel your heart, as it 
hath already steeled mine, against them." 



" But this accusation is too monstrous. It will not 
be believed," cried the Countess. 

" Monstrous as it is, it is more likely to be believed 
•—more certain to be main tain ed— than the other which 
they lay at our door. We may deny all their asser- 
tions ; may intimidate or give the lie to the witnesses 
they may produce against us ; may stamp as forgeries 
your letters which have unluckily fallen into their 
hands ; but if this charge of witchcraft be once brought 
against you, it will not fall to the ground. The King 
will listen to it, because it flatters his prejudices, and 
even my voice would foil to save you from condemna- 
tion — from the stake !" 

41 Horrible !" exclaimed Lady Exeter, spreading her 
hands before her eyes, as if to exclude some dreadful 
object. " Oh, to live in an age when such enormities 
can be perpetrated ! when such frightful weapons can 
be used against the innocent — for I am innocent at 
least of this offence. All seems against me ; all doors 
of escape, save one, closed. And whither does that 
door lead ! To the Bottomless Pit, if there be truth in 
aught we are told by Heaven." x 

Lord Roos seemed marble, or unwilling to repiy; 
and a deep pause ensued for a few moments, during 
which the guilty pair shunned each other's regards. 
It was broken at length bv Lady Exeter, who said re- 
proachfully : 

"You should have burnt my letters, William. 
Without them they would have no evidence against 
me. Imprudent that you were, you have destroyed 
me!" 

" Reproach me not Frances," he rejoined. " I ad- 
mit my imprudence, and blame myself severely for it. 
But I could not part with a line I had received from 
you. I enclosed the letters in a little coffer, which I 
deposited in a secret drawer of that cabinet, as in a 
place of perfect safety. The coffer and contents mys- 
teriously disappeared. How it was purloined I cannot 
inform you." 

41 Do your suspicions alight on no one 1" she in- 
quired. 

44 They have fallen on several ; but I have no cer- 
tainty that I have been right in any instance," he re- 
plied. " That I have some spy near me, I am well 
aware ; and if I detect him, he shall pay for his perfidy 
with his life." 

44 Hist !" cried Lady Exeter. 44 Did you not hear a 
noise 1" 

44 No," he rejoined. 44 Where 1" 

44 She pointed to the little passage leading to the 
ante-chamber. He instantly went thither, and ex- 
amined the place, but without discovering any lis- 
tener. 

44 There is no one," he said, as he returned. " No 
one, in fact, could have obtained admittance without 
my knowledge, for my Spanish servant, Diego, in 
whom I can place full confidence, is stationed with- 
out." 

44 1 distrust that man, William," she observed. 
41 When I asked who you thought had removed the 
letters, my own suspicions had attached to him." 

I do not think he would have done it," Lord Roos 
replied. " He has ever served me faithfully ; and, be- 
sides, I have a guarantee for his fidelity in the posses- 
sion of a secret on which his own life bangs. I can 
dispose of him as I please." 

44 Again that sound !" exclaimed the Countess. '' I 
am sure some one is there " 

44 Your ears have deceived you," said the young no- 
bleman, after examining the spot once more, and like- 
wise the secret entrance by which the Countess had 



approached the chamber. 44 1 heard nothing, and can 
find nothing. Your nerves are shaken, and make you 
fanciful." 

44 It may be so," she replied. But it was evident 
she was not convinced, for she lowered her tones as 
she continued. It might be that the question she de- 
signed to put she dare not ask aloud. " What means 
do you propose to employ in the execution of your 
design 1" 

44 The same as those employed by Somerset and his 
Countess in the removal of Sir Thomas Overbuiy ; 
but more expeditious and more certain," he replied 
under his breath. 

41 Dreadful !" she exclaimed, with a shudder. ** But 
the same judgment that overtook the Somersets may 
overtake us. Such crimes are never hidden." 

44 Crimes fouler than theirs have never been brought 
to light, and never will. There was one in which 
Somerset himself was concerned, involving the de- 
struction of a for higher personage than Overbury ; 
and this dare not even be hinted at." 

'because the greatest person in the land was con- 
nected with it," returned the Countess. 44 1 conclude 
you refer to the death of Prince Henry." 

44 1 do," answered Lord Roos. 44 Somerset would 
never have been questioned about Overbury, if hie fall 
had not been resolved upon by the King." 

44 One more question, and I ask no more," said the 
Countess, scarcely able to syllable her words. *• Who 
is to administer the deadly draught 1" 

44 Luke Hutton, Lady Lake's apothecary. He is a 
creature of mine, and entirely devoted to me." 

44 Our lives will be in bis hands ever afterwards," 
said the Countess, in -a deep whisper. 

44 They will be in safe keeping," he rejoined, endea- 
voring to reassure her. 

44 Oh, William, I would I could prevail upon you to 
defer this project." 

44 To what end 1 The sooner it is done the better. 
It cannot, indeed, be deferred. I shall send for Luke 
Hutton to-night." 

At this announcement, the Countess, who had gra- 
dually been growing fainter and becoming paler, lost 
all power of supporting herself, and uttering a cry, 
fell into his outstretched arms in a state of complete 
insensibility. 

While Lord Roos, half distracted, was considering 
what means he could adopt for her restoration, a man, 
with an almost tawny complexion, hair and eyes to 
match, and habited in the young nobleman's livery of 
crimson and white, suddenly entered the room from 
the ante-chamber. 

44 How dare you come in unsummoned, Diego t" 
cried Lord Roos, furiously. "Begone instantly, 
sirrah?" 

44 1 crave your lordship's pardon," replied the ser- 
vant ; "but I waa obliged to apprise you that your 
wife, the Baroness Roos, and Lady Lake are without, 
and will not be denied admission." 

"Damnation!" exclaimed Lord Roos. "What 
brings them here at such an hour ? But you must on 
no account admit them, Diego ; at least, till I have had 
time to remove the Countess to her own chamber 
What a cursed mischance !" 

Diego instantly withdrew, apparently to obey his 
lordship's commands ; but he had scarcely entered the 
little passage when two ladies pushed past him, and 
made their way into the room. They arrived just in 
time to intercept Lord Roos, who was conveying his 
burthen towards the secret staircase. 

The young nobleman was ss much confounded by 
their appearance aa if two spectres had risen before 
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him. Both ladies were very richly attired, and the 
younger of the ^rro Try; by no meana destitute of 
beauty, though of a pale and pensive character. The 
elder had a fall, noble figure, haughty features, now 
lighted up with c smile of triumph as she gazed on 
Lord Roos. v ery different was the expression of the 
other, who 3oemod no aiach grieved and agitated at 
whai one beheld, as to be almost ready to lapse into 
the same condor p.* the Countess. 

If Lord Root «s*r!d heve seen the grin upon Diego's 
swarthy visage, as he stood at the entrance of the pas- 
sage leading to the ante-chamber, he would have had 
little doubt to whom he was indebted for this surprise. 

It is needless to say that the ladies who had thus 
broken in upon Lord Roos's privacy, and obtained mil 
confirmation of their suspicions (if they had any doubts 
remaining) were his wife and mother-in-law. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 
THI TRESS OF HAIR. 

HOW to extricate himself from the dilemma in 
which he was placed, Lord Roos scarcely knew. 
But he had a good deal of self- po s session , and it did 
not desert him on the present trying occasion. Alter 
such consideration as circumstances permitted, he 
could discern only one chance of escape, and though 
weft-nigh hopeless, he resolved to adopt it. If con- 
summate audacity could carry him through — and it 
waa required in the present emergency — he had no 
lack of it. 

Hitherto, not a word had passed between him and 
the intruders on his privacy. Lady Lake seemed to 
enjoy his confusion too much to do anything to relieve 
it, and his wife was obliged to regulate her movements 
by those of her mother. Without breaking the silence, 
which by this time had become painfully oppressiTe, 
he proceeded to deposit the still inanimate person of 
the Countess of Exeter upon a couch, and, casting a 
handkerchief! as if undesignedly, over her nice, he 
marched quickly up to the spot where Diego was stand- 
ing, and said to him in a deep determined tone, but so 
low as not to be heard by the others : 

n You have betrayed me villain ; and unless you 
obey unhesitatingly, and corroborate all my assertions, 
however startling they may appear, you shall pay for 
your treachery with your life." 

This done, he turned towards the two ladies, and 
with more calmness than might have been expected, 
addressed himself to Lady Lake : 

"You imagine you have made an important dis- 
covery, madam," he said ; " a discovery which will 
place me and a noble lady, whose reputation you and 
your daughter seek to injure, in great perplexity. And 
you conclude that, being completely (as you fancy) in 
your power, I shall consent to any terms you and Lady 
Roos may propose, rather than suffer you to go forth 
from this chamber and reveal what you have seen in it. 
Is it not so madam !" 

" Ay, my lord," Lady Lake replied, bitterly. " You 
have stated the matter correctly enough except in one 
particular. We do not imagine we have made a dis- 
cavery ; because we are quite sure of it. We do not 
fancy you will agree to our terms ; because we are 
certain you will only too gladly screen yourself and 
the partner of your guilt from exposure and disgrace, 
at any price. And allow me to observe that the tone 
adopted by your lordship is neither befitting the circum 
stances in which you are placed, nor the presence in 
which you stand. Some sense of shame must at least 
bs left you — some show of respect (if nothing more) 



ought to be observed towards your injured wife. Were 
I acting alone in this matter, I would show you and 
my Lady of Exeter no consideration whatever ; but I 
cannot resist the pleadings of my daughter ; and for 
her sake — and hers alone— I am content to suspend 
the blow, unless forced to strike; in which case, 
nothing shall stay my hands." 

" I thank your ladyship for your clemency," said 
Lord Roos with mock humility. 

" O, my dear lord ! do not for ever close the door 
between us !" cried Lady Roos. " Return to me, and 
all shall be forgiven." 

" Peace, Elizabeth !" exclaimed Lady Lake, impa- 
tiently. " Know you not, from sad experience, that 
your husband is inaccessible to all gentle entreaty? 
His heart is steeled to pity. Solicit not that which is 
your right, and which must be conceded, whether he 
like or not. Let him bend* the knee to you. Let him 
promise amendment, and implore pardon, and it will 
then be for you to consider whether you will extend 
forgiveness to him." 

Lady Roos looked as if she would rain interrupt her 
mother, but she was too much under her subjection to 
offer a remark. 

" It is time to undeceive you, madam," said Lord 
Roos, wholly unmoved by what was said. " I am not 
in the strait you suppose ; and I have not the slightest 
intention of soliciting Lady Roos's pardon, or making 
any promise to her." 

" O mother ! you see that even you fail to move 
him," said Lady Roos, tearfully. " What is to happen 
to met" 

" You will make me chide you, daughter, if you 
exhibit this weakness," cried Lady Lake, angrily. 
" Let me deal with him. In spite of your affected 
confidence, my lord, you cannot be blind to the position 
in which you stand. And though you yourself person- 
ally may be careless of the consequences of a refusal 
of our demands, you cannot, I conceive, be equally in- 
different to the fete of the Countess of Exeter, which 
that refusal will decide. " 

" I am so little indifferent to the safety of the Coun- 
tess, madam, that I cannot sufficiently rejoice that she 
is out of the reach of your malice." 

" How, my lord t" exclaimed Lady Lake, astounded 
at his assurance. " Out of reach, when she is here ! 
You cannot mean," she added, with an undefinable ex- 
pression of satisfaction, " that she is dead 1" 

"Dead!" ejaculated Lady Roos; "the Countess 
dead ! I thought she waa only in a swoon." 

"What riddle is it you would have us read, my 
lord t" demanded Lady Lake. 

" No riddle whatever, madam," replied Lord Roos. 
" I only mean to assert that the person you behold 
upon that couch is not the Countess of Exeter." 

" Not the Countess !" exclaimed Lady Roos. " Oh, 
if this were possible ! But no, no ! I cannot be 
deceived." 

"I now see the reason why her face has been 
covered with a 'kerchief; " cried Lady Lake, "But 
that shall not save her from our scrutiny." 

So saying, she advanced towards the couch with the 
intention of removing the covering, when Lord Roos 
barred her approach. 

" Not a step nearer, madam," he cried in a peremp- 
tory tone. "I will not allow you to gratify your 
curiosity any further. You and Lady Roos may make 
the most of what you have seen ; and proclaim abroad 
any tale your imaginations may devise forth. You 
will only render yourselves ridiculous, and encounter 
derision in lieu of sympathy. No one will credit your 



assertions, because I shall be able to prove that, at this 
moment, Lady Exeter is in a different part of the 
palace." 

"This bold falsehood will not serve your turn, 107 
lord. Whoever she may be, the person on that couch 
shall be seised, and we shall then ascertain the truth." 

And she would have moved towards the door, if 
Lord Roos had not caught hold of her arm, while at 
the same time he drew his sword. Thinking from his 
fierce looks and menacing gestures that her mother 
might be sacrificed to his fury, Lady Roos fell on her 
knees before him, imploring pity ; and she continued 
in this supplicating posture till Lady Lake bade her rise. 

"You have come here without my permission, 
madam," Lord Roos cried furiously to his mother-in- 
law, " and you shall not depart until I choose. Secure 
the door, Diego and bring me the key. It is well," he 
continued as the injunction was obeyed. 

Lady Lake submitted without resistance to the con- 
straint imposed upon her. She could not well do other- 
wise ; for though her screams might have brought aid, 
it might have arrived too late. And, after all, she did 
not intend to settle matters this way. But she betray- 
ed no symptoms of fear, and, as wc have stated, order- 
ed her daughter to discontinue her supplications. 

"And now,* madam," said Lord Roos, releasing 
Lady Lake, as he took the key from Diego, " I will 
tell you who that person is," pointing to the couch. 

"Add not to the number of falsehoods you have 
already told, my lord," rejoined Lady Lake, contemp- 
tuously. {l I am perfectly aware who she is." 

" But I would fain hear his explanation, mother," 
cried Lady Roos. 

"What explanation can be offered 1" cried Lady 
Lake. " Do you doubt the evidence of your own 
senses ?" 

" I know not what I doubt, or what I believe," ex- 
claimed Lady Roos distractedly. 

"Then believe what I tell you, Bess," exclaimed 
her husband. " This is the countess's handmaiden, 
Gillian Gwcnford." 

" An impudent lie !" cried Lady Lake. 

" A truth, my lady," interposed Diego. " A truth 
to which I am ready to swear." 

" No doubt of it, thou false knave, and thou double 
traitor ! thou art worthy of thy lord. There is no lie, 
however absurd and improbable, which he can invent, 
that thou wilt not support. Thou art ready now to 
perjure thyself for him ; but let him place little reliance 
in thee, for thou wilt do the same thing for us to- 
morrow." 

" I scarcely think it probable, my lady," Diego re- 
plied, bowing. 

Lady Lake turned from him in supreme disgust. 

"Admitting for a moment the possibility of your 
lordship's assertion being correct," said Lady Roos, 
" how comes Gillian Greenford (for so, methinks, you 
name her) in her mistress's attire 1" 

" 'Tie easily explained, chuck," Lord Roos rejoined. 
" Anxious, no doubt, to set herself off to advantage, 
she hath made free with the countess's wardrobe. Your 
own favorite attendant, Sarah Swarton, hath often ar- 
rayed herself in your finest fardingale, kirtlets, and 
buskpoints, as Diego will tell you. Is it not so, ras- 
cal 1" 

" 'lis precisely as my lord hath stated, my lady," 
said the Spaniard to Lady Roos. " When Sarah Swar- 
ton hath been so habited, I have more than once mis- 
taken her for your ladyship." 

" Yet Sarah is very unlike me," said Lady Roos. 

" That only shows how deceptive appearances are, 
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chuck, mnd how little we ought to trust to them, 
•erred Lord Roos. 

" How can you suffer yourself to be thus duped, 
Elizabeth 1" said Lady Lake. 

" Because her ladyship would rather believe me than 
you, madam," rejoined Lord Roos. " But she is not 
duped." 

" Heaven forgive him !" exclaimed Diego, aside. 
" And supposing it were Gillian, how would the case 
be amended, as far as you are concerned, Elizabeth 1" 
said Lady Lake. " Are you not as much injured by 
one as by the other ?" 

" It may be," replied her daughter, "but I am jea- 
lous only of the Countess. I would kneel to any other 
woman and thank her, who would tear my^husband 
from her embrace !" 

" Weak fool ! I disown you," exclaimed Lady Lake, 
angrily. 

" What a wife !" cried Diego, apart. " His lordship 
quite unworthy of her. How I should appreciate 
such devotion." 

At this juncture there was a slight movement on the 
part of Lady Exeter, and something like a sigh escaped 
her. 

" She revives !" whispered Lady Lake to her daugh- 
ter. " We shall soon learn the truth. I will find a 
means to make her speak. Well, my lord," she added 
aloud, and speaking in a sarcastic tone, " If you will 
have it so, it is idle to dispute it. But what will 
the Countess say, when sho discovers your infide- 
lity 1" 

On this a brisker movement took place upon the 
couch, and a hand was raised as if to snatch away the 
kerchief. 

" We have her," whispered Lady Lake triumphantly 
to her daughter. " Surely," she proceeded aloud, " the 
Countess will deeply resent the transfer of your affec- 
tions to her handmaiden." 

Lord Roos saw the peril in which he stood. A mo- 
ment more and Lady Lake had gained her point, and 
the Countess betrayed herself 

" Lady Exeter will place little reliance on any repre- 
sentations you may make, madam," he said, giving 
particular significance to his words, " except so far as 
they concern herself, and then she will take care to 
refute them. As to the circumstance of Gillian Green- 
ford visiting me, fainting in my arms (from excess of 
timidity, poor girl !) and being discovered by. you and 
Lady Roos in that position, the Countess will laugh at 
it when it comes to her knowledge — as why should she 
do otherwise ? But she will feel very differently when 
she finds that you and your daughter insist that it was 
she herself, and not her handmaiden, whom you beheld. 
Rely on it madam, Lady Exeter will contradict that 
assertion, and disprove it." 

" Let it be disproved now. Let the person on that 
couch disclose her features and we shall see whether 
she be the Countess or Gillian." 

" Ay, let her do that, my lord, — let her speak to us," 
urged Lady Roos. 

" Diablo ! how is this request to be complied with, I 
marvel !" said Diego apart 

But Lord Roos was too experienced a player to be 
defeated by this turn in the game. 

" Gillian has already been too sufficiently annoyed," 
he cried ; and shall not submit to this ordeal. Besides, 
she has relapsed into insensibility, as you see." 

" She has done what your lordship wills her, it is 
clear," said Lady Lake, contemptuously. " We know 
what construction to put upon your refusal." 

" I care not what construction you put upon it," 



cried Lord Roos, losing patience. " You and Lady 
Roos may think what you please, and act as you please. 
Enough for me, yon can prove nothing." 

" Why, this is more like yourself, my lord," retorted 
Lady Lake, derisively. " Having thrown aside the 
mask, you will be spared the necessity pf further sub- 
terfuge. The Countess, doubtless, will imitate your 
example, lay aside her feigned insensibility, and defy 
us. She need be under no apprehension; since 
she has your own warrant that we can prove no- 
thing." 

" Your purpose, I perceive, is to irritate me, madam," 
cried Lord Roos, fiercely ; "and so far you are likely 
to succeed, though you fail in all else. I have no 
mask to throw off; but if you will have me declare 
myself your enemy, I am willing to do so. ♦ Hence- 
forth let there be no terms kept between us ; let it be 
open warfare." 

" Be it so, my lord. And you will soon find you 
will be worsted in the struggle." 

" Oh, do not proceed to these frightful extremities, 
dear mother, and dearest husband," cried Lady Roos, 
turning from one to the other imploringly. " Cease 
these provocations, I pray of you. Be friends and not 
enemies." 

" As you please — peace or war ; it is s the same to 
me," said Lord Roos. " Meantime, I am wearied of 
this scene, and must put an end to it. Diego !" And 
beckoning his servant to him, he whispered some di* 
rections in his ear. 

"My lord shall be obeyed," said Diego, as he re- 
ceived the commission. " Gillian shall be conveyed 
with all care to her chamber." 

"We must have some proof that she has been 
here," thought Lady Lake. " But how to obtain it ! 
I have it. Take these," she added in a whisper to her 
daughter, and giving a pair of scissors ; " and con- 
trive, if possible, to sever a lock of her hair before she 
be removed." 

By a look Lady Roos promised compliance. 

While this was passing, Diego had approached the 
couch ; and fastening the kerchief securely around the 
Countess's face, he raised her in his arms, and moved 
towards the secret staircase, the tapestried covering of 
which was held aside by Lord Roos to give him a pas- 
sage. 

Rapidly as the Spaniard moved, he did not outstrip 
Lady Roos, whose design being favored by the escape 
from its confinement of one of the Countess's long 
dark tresses, she had no difficulty of possessing her- 
self of it in the manner prescribed by her mother. 
Lady Exeter was aware of the loss she had sustained, 
and uttered a stifled cry ; but this was attributed to the 
fright natural to the occasion by Lord Roos, who had 
not noticed what had taken place, and only caused him 
to hurry Diego's departure. But before the latter had 
wholly disappeared with his burthen, the perfumed and 
silken tress of hair was delivered to Lady Lake, who 
muttered as she received it : " This will convict her. 
She cannot escape us now." 

The prize was scarcely concealed when Lord Roos, 
sheathing the sword which he had hitherto held drawn, 
advanced towards his mother-in-law. 

" Now that the object of your disquietude is removed, 
madam, it will not be necessary to prolong the inter- 
view," he said. 

" Have we, then, your lordship's permission to de- 
part !" rejoined Lady Lake, coldly. " We are not, I 
presume, .o avail ourselves of the private means of 
exit, contrived for your amorous adventures, lest we 
should make other discoveries." 



"Your ladyship will leave by the way you entered," 
rejoined Lord Roos. " I will attend you to the door — 
and unfasten it for you." 

" Before we go, I would have a word with my hus- 
band; it may be the last," said Lady Roos to her 
mother. " I pray you withdraw a little, that we may 
be alone." 

" Better not," rejoined Lady Lake. But unable to 
resist her daughter's imploring looks, she added, 
" Well, as you will. But it is useless." 

With this she proceeded to the little passage, and 
remained there. 

As Lady Roos turned to her husband, she saw, 
from the stern and inflexible look he had assumed, that 
any appeal made to him would be unavailing, and she 
attempted none. A moment elapsed before she could 
utter a word, and then it was only a murmur to heaven 
for guidance and support. 

" What say you, Elizabeth 1" demanded Lord Rous, 
thinking she had addressed him. 
v " I asked for support from on High, William, and it 
has been accorded to me," she replied, in a low sweet 
voice. " I can now speak to you. It is not to weary 
you with supplications or reproaches that I thus detain 
you. I have something to impart to you, and I am 
sure you will eagerly listen to it. Come nearer, that 
we may not be overheard." 

Lord Roos, whose curiosity was aroused by her 
manner, obeyed her. 

"I am all attention," he said. 

" I feel I am in your way, William," she rejoined, 
in a deep whisper; " and that you desire my death. 
Nay, interrupt me not ; I am sure you desire it ; and 
I am equally sure that the desire will be gratified, and 
that you will kill me." 

"Kill you, Bess!" cried Lord Roos, startled. 
" How canyon imagine aught so frightful 1" 

" There is a power granted to those who love deeply 
as I do, of seeing into the hearts of those they love, 
and reading their secrets. I have read yours, 
William. Nay, be not alarmed. I have kept it to 
myself hitherto and will keep it to the end. You wish 
me dead, I say ; and you shall have your wish— but 
not in the way you propose. Having lost your love, I 
am become indifferent to life— or, rather, file is grown 
intolerable to me. But though death may be a release, 
it must not come from your hand." 

" You cannot mean to destroy yourself; Eli zabeth ?" 
cried Lord Roos, appalled. 

" I mean to trouble you no longer. I mean to make 
the last and greatest sacrifice I can for you ; and to 
save you from a crime— or, if you must share the 
crime, at least to screen you from punishment. Look, 
here .'" she added, producing a small phial " Bid me 
drink of this, and ere to-morrow you are free, and I 
am at rest. Shall Ido it t" 

*« No— no," rejoined Lord Roos, snatching the phial 
from her. " live, Bess, live !" 

" Am I to live for you, William ?" she cried, with 
inexpressible joy. 

He made no answer, but averted his head. 

" In mercy give me back my phial," she exclaimed, 
again plunged into the depths of despair. 

" I must refuse your request," he replied. 

"Have you done, Elizabeth !" demanded Lady 
Lake, coming forth from the passage. 
• "A moment more, mother," cried Lady Roos, 
" One word— one look !" she added to her husband. 

But he neither spoke to her, nor regarded her. 

"lam ready to accompan y you now, mother," said 
the poor lady feiatSy. 
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"Nerve yourself, weak-hearted girl," said Lady 
Lake, in a low tone. " Revenge is ours." 

" If I could only strike her without injuring him, I 
should not heed,*' thought Lady Rooa. " But where 
he suffers, I must also suffer, and yet more acutely.'* 

And scarcely able to support herself she followed 
her mother to the door of the ante-chamber, which 
was unlocked, and thrown open for them by her hus- 
band. He did not bid her farewell ! 

As Lady Lake passed forth, she paused for a 
moment and said — 

"To-morrow, my lord, we will ascertain whether 
the tress of hair we have obtained from the fair visit- 
ant to your chamber, matches with that of Gillian 
Greenfbrd or with the raven locks of the Countess of 
Exeter." 

And satisfied with the effect produced by this 
menace, she departed with her daughter, before Lord 
Roos could utter a reply. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 
THJt FOUNTAIN COURT. 

ON the morning after the eventful passage in his 
life, previously related, our newly-created knight 
was standing, in a pensive attitude, beside the beauti- 
ful fountain, adorned with two fair statues, represent- 
ing the Queen of Love and her son, heretofore described 
as placed in the centre of the great quadrangle of the 
Palace ofTheobalds. Sir Jocelyn was listening to the 
plashing of the sparkling jets of water, as they rose 
into the air, and fell back into the broad marble basin, 
and appeared to be soothed by the pleasant sound. 
His breast had been agitated by various and conflicting 
emotions. In an incredibly short space of time events 
had occurred, some of which seemed likely to influence 
the whole of his future career ; while one of them, 
though it had advanced him far beyond what he could 
have anticipated, appeared likely to mar altogether his 
prospects of happiness. 

Though the difficulties, therefore, that surrounded 
him had been unexpectedly overcome ; though, by the 
exertions of the Conde de Gondomar, who had fol- 
lowed up his first success -with wonderful promptitude 
and perseverance, and had dexterously contrived, by 
all the insidious arts of which he was so perfect a 
master, to ingratiate his protege still further with the 
king, without the protege himself being aware of the 
manner in which he was served ; though James him- 
self appeared greatly pleased with him, at the banquet 
in the evening, to which, owing to the skilful manage- 
ment of the Spanish ambassador, he was invited, and 
bestowed such marked attention upon him, that the 
envy and jealousy of most of the courtiers were 
excited by it ; though he seemed on the high-road to 
still greater favor, and was already looked upon as a 
rising favorite, who might speedily supplant others 
above him in this ever-changing sphere, if he did not 
receive a check. Though his present position was 
thus comparatively secure, and his prospects thus 
brilliant, he felt ill at ease, and deeply dissatisfied with 
himself. He could not acquit himself of blame for the 
part he had played, though involuntarily, in the arrest 
of Hugh Galveley. It was inexpressibly painful to 
him ; and he felt it as a reproach from which he could 
not free himself, to have risen, however unexpectedly 
on his own part, by the unfortunate Puritan's fell. 
How could he ever face Aveline again I She must 
regard him with horror and detestation, as the involun- 
tary cause of her father's destruction. A bar had 
been placed between them, which nothing could ever 
remove. And though, on the one hand, he was 



suddenly exalted far beyond his hopes ; yet on the 
other he was as suddenly cast down, and threatened 
to be for ever deprived of the bliss he had in view, the 
possession of which he coveted far more than wealth 
or grandeur. Additional complexity had been given 
to his position from the circumstance that, at De Gon- 
domar's secret instance, of which, like all the rest, he 
was unaware, he had been appointed as officer in 
custody of ifugh Calveley, until the latter, who was 
still detained a close prisoner in the porter's lodge, 
should be removed to the Tower, or the Fleet, as his 
Majesty might direct. This post he would have 
declined, had there been a possibility of doing so. 
Any plan he might have formed of aiding the prison- 
er's escape was thus effectually prevented, as he could 
not violate his duty ; and it was probably with this 
view that the wily ambassador had obtained him the 
appointment. In fact, he had unconsciously become 
little more than a puppet in the hands of the plotting 
Spaniard, who pulled the strings that moved him at 
pleasure, regardless of the consequences. What De 
Gondomar' s ulterior designs were with him had not 
yet become manifest. 

These perplexing thoughts swept through Sir 
Jocelyns breast, as he stood by the marble fountain, 
and listened to the sound of its falling waters. . 

While thus occupied, he perceived two persons 
issue from the arched entrance fronting the gate 
(adjoining the porter's lodge, in which the prisoner 
was still detained), and make their way slowly across 
the quadrangle, in the direction of the cloister on its 
eastern side, above which were apartments assigned 
to the Secretary of State, Sir Thomas Lake. 

The foremost of the two was merely a yeoman of 
the guard, and would not for a moment have attracted 
Sir Jocelyn's attention, if it had not been for a female 
who accompanied him, and whom he was evidently 
conducting to Sir Thomas Lake's rooms, as Sir Joce- 
lyn not only saw the man point towards them, but 
heard him mention the Secretary of State's name. 

Something whispered him that this closely-hooded 
female, — the lower part of whose face was shrouded in 
a muffler, so that the eyes alone were visible, — was 
Aveline. Little could be discerned of the features ; 
but the exquisitely-proportioned figure, so simply yet 
so tastefully arrayed, could only be hers ; and if he 
could have doubted that it was Aveline, the suddenness 
with which her looks were averted as she beheld him, 
and the quickness with which she stepped forward, so 
as even to outstrip her companion — these circumstan- 
ces, coupled with the violent throbbing of his own 
heart, convinced him that he was right. He would 
have flown after her, if he had dared ; would have 
poured forth all his passionate feelings to her, had he 
been permitted; would have offered her his life, to 
deal with as she pleased ; but his fears restrained him, 
and he remained riveted to the spot, gazing after her 
until she entered the great hall on the ground floor, 
beneath the Secretary of State's apartments. Why 
she sought Sir Thomas Lake he could easily under- 
stand. It was only from him that authority to visit 
her father could be obtained. 

After remaining irresolute for a few minutes, during 
which the magnificent structure around him faded 
entirely from his view, like a vision melting into air, 
and he heard no more the pleasant plashing of the 
fountain, he proceeded to the great hail near the 
cloister, resolved to wait there till her return. 



CHAPTII XXV. 
SIS THOMAS LJLKS. 

A GRAVE-LOOKING man, of a melancholy and 
^*» severe aspect, and attired m a loose robe of black 
velvet, was seated alone in a chamber, the windows of 
which opened upon the Fountain Court, which we 
have just quitted. He woro a silken skull-cap, from 
beneath which a few gray hairs escaped ; his brow 
was furrowed with innumerable wrinkles, occasioned 
as much by thought and care as by age ; his pointed 
beard and moustaches were almost white, contrasting 
strikingly with his dark, jaundiced complexion, the 
result of an atrabilarious temperament ; his person 
was extremely attenuated, and his hands thin and 
bony. He had once been tall, but* latterly had lost 
much of height, in consequence of a curvature of the 
spine, which bowed down his head almost upon his 
breast, and fixed it immovably ] in that position. 
His features were good, but, as we have stated, 
were stamped with melancholy, and sharpened by 
severity. 

This person was Sir Thomas Lake, Secretary of 
State. 

The table at which he sat was strewn over with 
official documents and papers. He was not, however, 
examining any of them, but had just broken the seal 
of a private packet which he had received from his 
wife, when an usher entered, and intimated that a 
young maiden, who was without, solicited a moment's 
audience. The request would have been refused, if 
the man had not gone on to say that he believed the 
applicant was the daughter of the crazy Puritan, who 
had threatened the King's life on the previous day. 
On hearing this, Sir Thomas consented to see her, and 
she was admitted accordingly. 

'As soon as the usher had retired, Aveline unmuffled 
herself; and, cold and apathetic as he was, Sir Thomas 
could not help being struck by her surpassing beauty, 
unimpaired even by the affliction under which she 
labored ; and he consequently softened in some degree 
the customary asperity of his tones in addressing 
her. 

"Who are you, maiden, and what seek you?" he 
demanded, eyeing her with curiosity. 

" I am daughter to the unfortunate Hugh Galveley, 
now a prisoner in the palace," she replied. 

"I am sorry to hear it," rejoined Sir Thomas, 
resuming his habitually severe expression ; " for you 
are the daughter of a very heinous offender. The 
enormity of Hugh Carveley'e crime, which is worse 
than parricide, deprives him of all human sympathy 
and compassion. In coming to me you do not, I pre- 
sume, intend to weary me with prayers for mercy; for 
none is deserved, and none will be shown. For my 
own part, I shall not utter a word in mitigation of the 
dreadful sentence certain to be pronounced upon 
him : nor shall I advise the slightest clemency to be 
shown him on the part of his Majesty. Such an 
offender cannot be too severely punished. I do not 
say this," he continued, somewhat softening his 
harshness, " to aggravate the distress and shame you 
naturally feel ; but I wish to cheek at once any hopes 
you may have formed. Yet though I have no pity for 
him, I have much for you, since, doubtless, you are 
innocent of all knowledge of your father's atrocious 
design-— happily prevented. And I would therefore 
say to you, shut out all feelings for him from your 
heart. The man who raises Ids hand against his 
sovereign cuts off by the act all ties of kindred and 
love. Affection is changed to abhorrence; and such 
detestation does this horrible offence inspire, that those 
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of his own blood are bound to shun him, lest he. derive 
comfort and consolation from their presence. Thus 
considered, you are no longer his daughter, for he has 
himself severed the links between you. You no 
longer owe him filial duty and regard, for to such he is 
no more entitled. Leave him to his fate ; and, if pos- 
sible, for ever obliterate his memory from your breast." 

" You counsel what I can never perform, honorable 
sir," 'replied Aveline ; " and were he even branded like 
Cain, I could not shut my heart towards him. Nothing 
can make me forget that I am his daughter. That this 
offence will be dreadfully expiated, I do not doubt; 
but if I can alleviate his sufferings in any way, I will 
do so; and. I will never cease to plead for mercy for 
him. And O, honorable sir ! you regard his offence in 
a darker light than it deserves. You treat him as if 
he had actually accomplished the direful purpose attri- 
buted to him; whereas, nothing has been proven 
against him beyond the possession of a weapon, 
which he might keep about his person for self-de- 
fence.*' 

" The plea you urge is futile, maiden," rejoined Sir 
Thomas ; " he is judged out of his own mouth, for his 
own lips have avowed his criminal intention." 

" Still, it was but the intention, honorable sir !" 

" In such cases, the intention is equal to the crime 
— at least in the eyes of law and justice. No plea 
will save Hugh Calveley. Of that rest assured." 

" One plea may be urged for him, which, whether, 
it avail or not, is the truth, and shall be made. It is 
painful to speak of my father as I must now do ; but 
there is no help for it. Of late years he has been sub- 
ject to strange mental hallucinations, which have bor- 
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dered close upon madness, if they have not reached 
that terrible point. Nocturnal vigils, fastings, and 
prayers have affected his health. He has denied him- 
self sufficient rest, and has only partaken of food 
barely sufficient to sustain nature, and no more. The 
consequence has been that strange fancies have 
troubled his brain ; that at dead of night, when alone 
in his chamber, he has imagined that visions have 
appeared to him ; that voices have spoken — awful 
voices — talking of prophecies, lamentations, and judg- 
ments, and charging him with a mighty and terrible 
mission. All these things I have heard from his own 
lips, and I have heard and seen much more, which has 
satisfied me that his intellects are disordered, and that 
he cannot be held accountable for bis actions." 

"If such be the case, he should have been kept 
under restraint, and not suffered to go abroad," said 
Sir Thomas. " Such madmen are highly mischievous 
and dangerous. Much blame rests with you, maiden." 

"The whole blame is mine!" she exclaimed. "I 
confess my error — my crime — and will atone for it 
willingly with my life, provided he be spared. If a 
sacrifice be made, let me be the victim." 

"There is no sacrifice, no victim," returned Sir 
Thomas gravely, though he was not unmoved by her 
filial devotion. " There is an offender, and there will 
be justice : and justice must be satisfied. Inexorable 
as fate, her dread sentences cannot be averted." 

" O, honorable sir ! you may one day recall those 
words ; for which of us can hold himself free from 
offence! My father is not guilty in the eyes of 
Heaven : or if he be, I am equally culpable, since I 
ought to have prevented the commission of the crime. 



0, 1 shall never forgive myself that I did not follow 
him when he parted from me yesterday." 

" Let me hear how that occurred, maiden!" asked 
Sir Thomas. 

Continued on page 208. 



The Parisan papers tell the following pleasing 
anecdote of Mr. Powell, the American painter: — 
" During the period of three years in which he has 
been engaged upon his great picture of 4 The Discovery 
of the Mississippi, 1 for the Rotunda of the Capitol, he 
has taken portraits from time to time, of the more dic- 
tinguished French Republicans, thinking that a gallery 
of such likenesses would have an interest in America. 
A few days before the coup d'etat, he finished a portrait 
of Michel de Bourges. After the death of the orator, 
it was regretted by his family that no likeness of hici 
had ever been taken ; there were lithographs of him, 
indeed, but they had been drawn from memory or by 
guess. Mme. Michel at last remembered that her 
husband had spoken of having sat to some artist the 
year previously, but his name she had never heard. 
She came to Paris, and resolutely undertook to find 
him, alphabetically, by beginning with the A'«, and 
following the catalogue of painters through to the Z's. 
It was three weeks before she arrived at the letter P, 
and at the studio of Mr. Powell the head was found, 
between that of Eugene Sue and Pierre Leroux. Thue 
artist begged Mme. Michel to accept the portrait, and 
she placed too high a value upon it to refuse or hesi- 
tate. Probably no earthly object could have given her 
more pleasure, and doubtless Mr. Powell won a high 
place in her esteem^] foy yj O (j 
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HIS ONLY AMBITION. 

(From the French of August* Lacnrie) 
BY ELIZABETH o'BjLEA. 

'T^HERE lived some yean ago, in a petty village in 
-*- Anvergne, one of the poorest of priests who had 
ever served among the valleys of Cevennes. His little 
hut would have created no envy in the lowest laborer 
employed in searching for antimony in the cavaties of 
those mountains. Leaning against its small grey 
church, surmounted by an iron cross, it looked more 
like the cell of a lonely hermit, or one of those refuges 
against the storm which 
charity has erected on 
these craggy roads, than 
a human dwelling. But 
from the platform on 
which it stood one could 
command the- fertile 
plains of Simaghe. Be- 
hind the church on the 
mountain side, a few 
scattered cabins arose, 
-resembling a caravan 
climbing up the rocky- 
way ; and on this side, 
the eye ran from cliff to 
cliff, all along the chain,, 
comprising the Puy-de 
Dome, the Plomb du 
Cantab, and the Mont- 
d'Or. 

Such was the dreary 
desert that the Onre of 

had inhabited for 

more than ten years. 
[Our readers will easily 
understand the scruples 
which prevent our giving 
the name of his village, 
or altering the least de- 
tails of this simple story.] 
He was an active old 
man of about sixty, with 
a kind and benevolent 
countenance. The sim- 
plicity of his character 
had not injured his high 
talent, nor had the 
austerity of his own life 
diminished his indul- 
gence towards others. 
His faith was lively, and 
his zeal for his congrega- 
tion had no bounds but 
those nature laid on 

his physical strength. _ 

Charity enabled him to 

perform miracles. Neither the most rigorous cold of 
winter, its heavy snows, the fathomless mountain 
ravines, or the gloomiest night, could prevent Ms 
accomplishing his apostolic duties. And all was done 
cheerfully, without the least feeling of vanity, with 
that simple manner which dissipated all ideas of 
sacrifice. 

One summer evening, about eight o'clock, the Cure 
having read his daily portion in his breviary, was 
si ilently seated by a window which looked towards the 
village The weather had been stormy, and the old 
Priest, who had just returned from a long pilgrimage, 
was tranquilly inhaling the refreshing night airs, while 
Marguerite, his housekeeper, was putting aside the 



wooden platters, on which she had served her master's 
supper. Besides the dresser, there was a table, a 
chess-board, and box of dominoes, with which the Cure 
and his old servant beguiled the long winter evenings. 
Opposite to it stood an oak chest ; and near a small 
door — the most remarkable piece of furniture, though 
patriarchal in its primitive roughness — the Priest's 
seat. An ivory crucifix, a present from a wealthy 
penitent, rose over an ebony prie dieu: In an angle 
formed by the heavy chimney, a clock lifted its dial 
above its roughly painted case, and a few chairs of the 
commonest work completed the furniture. As to the 
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door by the bed-side, that led to Marguerite's room, 
which was even more unfurnished than her master's. 
Marguerite, a respectable important looking personage, 
but short and fat, and long passed the canonical age, 
was the true sovereign of these dominions. The legiti- 
mate master had long abdicated in her favor, and, save 
some slight abuses of power, some gentle scoldings, her 
government was most useful to their common interest 
and suited to the Cure's carelessness in worldly 
matters, especially in any concerning his own interests. 
His indifference in this respect was a text for Mar- 
guerite's unorthodox sermons, and a cause of sad fore- 
warnings, in which the eternal 1 was not always for- 
gotten 



The day we speak of had been of that oppressive 
sort, in which frowns gathered on the old woman's 
brow in proportion to the clouds hovering above the 
mountain ; and&er hasty movements betrayed a sort of 
irritability, which wanted but slight provocation to 
betray itself. The Cure, on the contrary, seemed as 
calm as ever ; but a keen observer might have dis • 
covered a certain triumphant look, scarce in accordance 
with his usual modesty ; and when his eye glanced on 
Marguerite, it had a malicious twinkle quite opposed 
to his daily .precepts of Christian charity and humility. 
Night, however.' drew in ; the heavens were dark, 
the moon only showing 
itself at long intervals, 
and the wind played dole- 
fully among the branches 
of the' two lofty chest- 
nuts, which shaded the 
cottage door. 

" After all your walk- 
ing to-day, bed would be 
much better for yon than 
sitting in that draught," 
Marguerite suddenly re- 
marked in a tone of ma- 
ternal authority. "The 
wind from the plains is 
not healthy ; a storm is 
not far off; if you will sit 
up, -you ought at least to 
shut the window " 
• " But I am not tired, 
Marguerite. As to the 
unhealthy night air, you 
are right, and I obey you ; 
although," he added 
aside as he shut the win- 
dow, "the storm to be 
most dreaded at pre 
sent is in, not out of the 
house." 

Marguerite did not, or 
would not, hear him, and 
he reseated himself. 

" What has vexed you 
to day ?" he continued, 
" I am sure I have done 
nothing — you are wrong 
to be angry with me." 

The storm at length 
burst. "Wrong am II" 
she cried in indignation 
— " wrong? I ought to be 
quite satisfied with you 
— to go roaming about 
the whole day, without 
eating or drinking, at 
your age ! Very praise- 
worthy, certainly ; but we shall see the end of it, and 
say I told you so." 

At this moment a flash of lightning lit up the room. 
The Cure and his housekeeper signed themselves ; and 
she lit a small lamp in the chimney corner. 

" Peace, peace, he timidly replied, " our ministry 
has painful duties." 

"Good heaven! there you go again with your 
duties ! but you yourself say that the Church does not 
require one to kill oneself, body and soul, in its service 
If it brought you anything beyond blessings ! But see 
tne state in which it has placed you ! Look around 
you ! Look at all you possess ! Here are the fruits 
of thirty years' hard work ! 
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44 Bat who can tell !" murmured the Cure, " Pro- 
vidence is good — we should never despair.*' 

" You are right ; for if Providence does not interfere. 
I do not see where we arc to find a crust for our old 
age, since you can keep nothing of what you gain now. 
Look at yourself; if you please. Is there a poorer man 
in your parish than you are! Where are the fine 
promises you made me at Easter 1 Here is the As- 
sumption coming, and what are we to dot What 
have you made by all your walks to-day 1 Nothing.'* 

•* Ah, ah," said the Priest, mysteriously. 

" Well, then, some poor silver pieces — how will you 
buy a surplice out of them 1" 

Marguerite was interrupted by a violent clap of 
thunder, which shook the house, while the lightning 
traced its fiery course along the mountain's side. The 
old woman seised a blessed branch, which she dipped 
in the holy water suspended by the wall, and began to 
shower the sacred drops about, while the Cure recited 
a fervent prayer. The rain now poured down in 
torrents, and he tranquilly continued! — 

" Marguerite, yeu must look out for a tailor who 
can make a surplice properly and quickly, for your 
master." 

" What V] she said, fancying she had misunderstood 
him. " What are you saying !" 

" That you have forgotten that the 35th of July will 
soon be here.'* 

"Well!" 

" Well ! I called to-day on Madame la Laconne 
Dubie£ who wishes to have ten prepetual masses for 
her husband's soul ; and she begged my acceptance of 
these two hundred francs in recompense." 

As he spoke, he drew out a well-filled purse, and 
Marguerite stretched forth her hand to take it, as if to 
convince herself that she was not dreaming, when the 
Cure uttering a loud cry, suddenly rose. A strong 
red light was reflected on the mountain's side ; he ran to 
the door — the flames were bursting from the roof of a 
house in the middle of the village. " Fire ! fire !" he 
cried. "Marguerite, make haste! run— ring the 
church bell to give the alarm." 

She hastened to an inner door which led to the 
belfry, and the Cure, catching up his hat and cane, 
hurried to the place of ruin. 

The next day all was over; one house only, the 
poorest of all, had perished ; but the Cure had lost the 
greater portion of his gown in the flames. 

41 Fortunately," said Marguerite, as she finished 
stitching on a piece whose color did not match par- 
ticularly well with the rest of the cloth, " fortunately, 
thanks to Madam la Baronne's generosity, the evil is 
not without a remedy." 

"Alas! my good Marguerite," her master answered, 
scratching his ear like a school-boy caught out in some 
trick, " it is very different with the misfortunes of those 
poor people down there." 

"Well, you can preach a sermon, and make a col- 
lection for them — some one will help them, for certain." 

" We must hope so. But ought we not to set the 
example, Marguerite 1" 

" There you are again, with your ridiculous ideas — 
your false views. Every one should help his neighbor 
according to his means — the rich with money ; priests 
with their exhortations. Remember that yon hare 
hardly enough for bare necessities." 

•* Remember that they have nothing." 

" But yon must have a new gown." 

" They have neither bread nor clothes." 

" Good patience !" exclaimed the housekeeper, 
suddenly struck with a new light. " Dieu d* Cid ! 



What have you done with the money you showed me 
yesterday!" 

"Marguerite," he answered, in some confusion, 
"you need not order my gown yet — I will make this 
hold till Christmas." 

He had voluntarily relinquished the means of making 
this purchase ; but self-denying as he was, and wiling 
to sacrifice his own dignity to another's wants, we must 
not suppose him insensible to the necessity of proper 
appearances. He was not one of those who condemn 
every concession to the prejudices of society ; and still 
less was he one of those vain-glorious apostles who 
pride themselves on their ragged garments. He felt 
his poverty, but bore it bravely ; and was always ready 
to renounce his most legitimate wishes in favor of 
another's wants ; and thus, during ten years, he had 
not been enabled, with all his privations, to amass the 
small sum necessary to the accomplishment of his 
greatest ambition— =a new gown. By dint of thinking 
of it, and, thanks above all to Marguerite's constant 
dunning on the subject, the wish had acquired the 
tenacity of a fixed idea ; and certainly, to judge by the 
deplorable appearance of the old surplice, there was 
nothing unreasonable in his desire. One could only, 
on seeing it, deplore the evil destiny which constantly 
withdrew the long-coveted object at the very moment 
when its attainment seemed most secure. Years had 
rolled on, holydays had succeeded each other, and still 
the poor Cure repeated, with indefatigable perseve- 



" I will buy it next year— at Easter— at Whitsun- 
tide — at the Assumption — at Christmas." 
" Ten times he had gone round the fatal circle ; the 
seasons were renewed — the holydays returned, with 
pitiless regularity, leaving each time a more percepti- 
ble trace of their passage on the folds of the unfortu- 
nate gown. 

With the next spring an unexpected event renewed 
the Cure's anxiety — a pastoral visit from the Bishop 
was suddenly announced in his diocese. This news at 
first threw him into that sort of stupor which arises 
from imminent danger; he had a vertigo, as if the 
earth were trembling beneath his steps — then a feverish 
anxiety and supernatural activity succeeded to this 
prostration of mind. He saw himself appearing shabby, 
mean, and seeiy-looking — like a man of dissolute life 
before his ecclesiastical superior ; when Providence came 
once more to bis succor, in the person of a charitable 
widow, to whom Marguerite had confided bis troubles. 
No time was to be lost — a tailor was sent for from a 
neighboring village. The man was poor, and they not 
only gave him the cloth, but paid him beforehand for 
his work. On' returning homewards, the tailor, who 
liked a drop, stopped at a little inn, where wine — the 
poor man's consolation — so bewildered him that he for- 
got the distinctions between meum and tuum. The 
Cure supported this new stroke with the lethargic in- 
sensibility of one who has no longer strength to suffer. 
They caught the thief ; but the Priest would not pro- 
secute him — saying to himself that one misfortune 
could not repair another, and alleging to the world that 
the money squandered by the tailor was a gift, not a 
theft 

Marguerite, then, thought her master had gone mad. 

The redoubtable day arrived, and the chimes of many 
bells told of the bishop's presence. The Cure happy 
in the daxilingty white robes which covered his gown, 
accompanied by his Sacristan and two choristers, 
went to receive his lordship at the entrance of the vil- 
lage ; and the local authorities, in full costume, bore 
the canopy under which he would walk to the church. 



Mass was performed, and then he paid his respects to 
the prelate. 

His lordship was seated between his two chaplains, 
who stood by him in a respectful attitude, and the first 
persons of the village. The old Priest felt abashed the 
moment he doffed his convenient white robes ; and the 
young prelate frowned when he saw the poverty-, 
stricken gown of the venerable Cure, who trembled 
like a criminal before his judge. 

" Is your parish then so very poor, sir! asked the 
Bishop, " your income so parsimonious, that you can- 
not afford that care of your person necessary to your 
sacerdotal dignity 1" 

" If your lordship would excuse — " 

"We are far, sir," the prelate gravely continued, 
" from those happy times when the Church, honored in 
herself, needed no other ornaments than the virtues ot 
her servants. Priests now are neither martyrs nor 
apostles ; they are men of the world who re-animate 
the cause of religion by rendering it respectable and 
agreeable. To act otherwise, Monsieur le Cure, is to 
show an unskilfulness or false pride which are equally 
blameable." 

" Monseigneur, my poverty alone is in fault, I assure 
you — " He stopped short ; even in self-justification 
he could not palliate the truth. 

" I know all. I know that your improvidence and 
midiscriminating charity compromise the necessary 
standing of a minister of the church, and I loudly 
blame your conduct. Go, sir, and remember, that in 
sacrificing what we owe to ourselves, we risk failing 
in the respect we owe to others." 

As soon as the Cure was gone', the Bishop turned to 
those around him and said, with a smile, " The lesson 
was rude but it was necessary ; I think our good Cure 
will be cured for some time of his excessive liberality. 
At all events, Monsieur 1'Abbe," he added, addressing 
himself to one of his chaplains, " take care that you 
quietly send a new gown to my worthy penitent, with 
three hundred francs for his poor parishioners." 

Before returning to his house, the Cure, who had 
been painfully affected by this scene, prayed long in 
the church — a cold chill struck on him — and on leaving 
he was ill and feverish. Marguerite scolded less rough- 
ly than usual, and obliged him to go to bed. 

A few days afterwards a doctor stood mournfully by 
that humble pallet. Marguerite was sobbing in her 
apron. A stranger entered; on one arm he bore a 
gown of the finest black ; in the other hand he held a 
heavy purse. " From Monseigneur," he said. 

The sick man smiled sadly. " Thank his lordship, 
I beg— in the name of my successor and recommend 
to his kindness an ardent preacher, to whom I Hetened 
too little." 
, He pointed to the weeping Marguerite. 

" Just heaven !" he added in a lower tone ; "I have 
doubtless been ambitious, but since it is so difficult to 
gain a new gown in this world, grant, I implore, that 
the poor may be less numerous— the housekeepers 
more tractable." 

These were his last words. 



The Stabs. — When I gaze into the stars, they look 
down upon me with pity from their serene and silent 
spaces, like eyes glistening with tears over the little lot 
of man. Thousands of generations, all as noisy as our 
own, have been swallowed up by Time, and there re- 
mains no record of them any more. Tet Arcturus and 
Orion, Sinus, and Pleiades, are still shining in their 
courses — clear and young as when the shepherd first 
noted them in the plain of Shinar ! What shadows 
we are, and what shadows we pursue. 
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LIFB AND DEATH. 
What ie Life, Father T» 

" A Battle, my ehlld, 

Where the etronf eet lance may fail, 
Where the wariest eyes may be beguile 

And the stoutest heart may quail. 
Where the (bee are fathered on every hand, 

And rest not day nor night, 
And the feeble little ones most etaad 

In the thickest of the fight." 

" What is Death, Father ?" 

" The rest, my child, 
When the atrife and the toll are o'er. 
And the angel of God, who, calm and mild, 

Saya we need fight no more ; 
Who drtToth away the demon band, 

Blda the din of the battle cease ; 
Takes the banner and spear from onr failing hand, 
And proclaims an eternal Peace." 

** Let me die, Father ! I tremble. I (ear 
To yield in that terrible strife ! n 

" The crown must be won for Heaven, dear, 

In the battle-field of life ; 
My child, though thy fees are strong and triad, 

He loveth the weak and small ; 
The Angela of Heaven are on thy aids, 

Aad God is over all!" 



TRUTH. 
81111 upon Truth where'er 'tla found— 

Among your friends, among your fees, 
On Christian or on heathen ground : 

The tower's divine, where'er it grows. 

THE WIFE'S BEVEHGS. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF " BLOBBNOB SACKVILLS," BTC. BTC. 



" Can such things be, 
And overcome ua like a summer cloud, 
Without our special wonder f" 



IT was the evening of a bright day in June. The 
heat had been intense during the morning ; hat a 
brink summer storm falling just before sunset, had 
cooled the air, and invigorated the thirsty plants, 
causing them to hold up their drooping heade as if in 
thankfulness. Upon the slender branches of the trees 
and shrubs the shower had hung a glorious wreath of 
many-colored gems, in the twinkling, trembling rain- 
drops which depended from them, and which glinted 
back a thousand brilliant hues as the rays of the part- 
ing sun fell askant the lawn. 

A multitude of blackbirds and thrushes hopped 
eagerly about, searching for the unwary snails and in- 
sects that had emerged from their underground houses 
to revel in the wet and mossy grass ; while at the 
slightest noise, the songsters raised their heads in 
alarm, and flitted away with a low, quick flight, and 
sharp chattering cry, to the shrubby belt which girdled 
the enclosure. It was a fair scene; and standing at 
one of the open windows of the cottage was a lady, 
who evidently thought it ao t and to whom the pretty 
demesne as evidently belonged. Beside her, close to 
the lattice, grew a splendid rose-tree, one of that sort 
which ia now — alas ! for our degenerate days, when 
fashion is everything, and a fine name oftentimes the 
only worth of a costly favorite — nearly expelled from 
all but cottage gardens ; I mean the rich and fragrant 
cabbage-rose, with its greet massy blossoms and un- 
rivalled scent. 

Beautiful old tree ! my neart warms to thee as to a 
long-loved friend, whether I greet thee in thy place of ^ 
honor by the peasant's doorway, or sheltering with 
thine, old aoanamtaaoe the gray bush of southern- 
wood in the sunniest corner of the tiny garden 
patch. Ah ! the pleasant memories thy fresh, sweet 
odors bring back to my thoughts : my merry child- 



hood, its games and glee, the huge bunch which, 
placed in a rare vase of Sevres china, always stood 
during the season upon the table of my stately grand- 
mother, one of those' staunch Tories of the olden 
times who are now gradually vanishing from the 
earth, and who honored and cherished the cabbage- 
rose, malgre its uupoetic name, from a firm belief that 
it, and no other, was the original of the Lancastrian 
badge, so loyally followed by her ancestors. The 
bestowal of a bud or blossom from this well-beloved 
tree was the surest mark of her regard and approval ; 
and happy beyond all her companions was the frolic- 
some urchin upon whom this distinguished testimony 
to merit was conferred. How it might have been 
when we grew older and more mercenary I know 
not ; but then, in those happier and purer, because 
less selfish days, I am quite sure that there was not 
one of us who would not have chosen and prized our 
grandmother's simple flower before the costliest thing 
— always excepting a watch, that dearest object of a 
child's ambition — which could have been offered to 
her. " She loved the gift for the giver's sake ;" and I 
will answer for it, that never does the scent of that 
old-fashioned rose steal over the senses of either of the 
world-worn beings who were children then, without 
recalling with a pang of sorrow the courtly words and 
tender caresses now passed away from them for- 
ever. 

With all these memories clinging to it, no wonder 
that beyond all newer and grander sorts I love the cab- 
bage-rose ; and nearly if not quite as fond of it was 
the lady from whose cottage-lawn we have so long 
uncivilly been absent ; and she was busily engaged in 
shaking out the heavy moisture which, hiding itself 
among the closely-pressed leaves, bent the blossoms 
nearly to the earth, when a rapid step and exclama- 
tion caused her to turn round, and in an instant her 
favorite niece stood beside her. The beautiful face 
of the intruder was flushed and excited ; her bonnet 
swung loosely in her hand ; and the hair, from which 
It had been impatiently snatched, as if its weight 
were all too much for the proud little head, hung in 
sad confusion. 

" Why, Mabel, my pet, what brings you here, and 
in such a state V exclaimed Mrs. Glavering. 

'* Madness, auntr— madness !" cried the excited girl, 
as she threw her bonnet upon the floor, and paced 
quickly up and down ; the cloak which had covered 
her dress now falling off, and revealing a rich dinner 
costume. " I am well nigh distracted, and I am come 
to you for refuge." 

" Madness ! refuge ! Mabel, what can you mean ! 
surely you cannot have been — but, no, no, it is impos- 
sible." 

"What cannot have been? what is impossible !" 
asked Lady Trafford passionately, as she stayed her 
hurried walk almost forcibly. 

" Has Colonel Montague been at Haydon to-day V 
said Mrs. Clavering sternly, answering the question 
by another. 

" Gracious Heaven keep me sane ! Are you in 
that odious tale too— can you, dare you, my own aunt, 
suspect me 1" she cried passionately. 

" Then why are you here now, Mabel, at such an 
hour and in such a dress 1" 

" I will tell you," she exclaimed, raising her bare and 
jewelled arms to her head, and with both hands fling 
ing from her brow the clustering chestnut ringlets which 
fell over it ; while her eyes glased with passion, and her 
words poured forth in a torrent. ** My home is wretch- 
ed ; I am become an object of compassion to my very 
servants; I hear their whispers of pity as I pass along. 



All my remonstrances with Edward are useless; for 
before my face, as if in defiance, he continues his atten- 
tions to that girl ; he rides, walks, dances with her, 
while I am as much forgotten as if I were not in exist- 
ence ; and yesterday, when, stung by his conduct almost 
to insanity, I insisted upon her being sent home, he 
dared to tell me that a wife whose constant shadow 
was a notorious roue was the last pesson to attack her 
husband for mere courtesies to an old friend's sister, 
and sneeringly advised me to be silent. Oh ! Aunt 
Clavering, thank God for me that I am here to tell you 
this for in my first frenzy I was possessed by demons ; 
and standing as we were by the quiet lake side, He 
alone can tell how enviable death seemed to me then, 
and how near." 

" This is very sad, Mabel," said Mrs. Clavering ; " but 
it does not explain why you are here now— all this 
happened yesterday." 

" It did, it did ; and I would have tried to forgive, 
and — no, I could not forget it ; but to-day we were to 
dine at White Mead, and being tired, I dressed earlier 
than usual, and went into the drawing room to rest, 
when to my great annoyance I found Colonel Montague 
there, ready, by Edward's invitation, to accompany us. 
After a few common-place words we were silent, for I 
was in no mood to talk, and he did not seem inclined 
to do so ; but in a little time the folding door at the end 
of the conservatory opposite the drawing-room window 
opened gently, and Edward and Clara Talbot, thinking 
of course that I was dressing, came in and sat down 
under the creeper that shades the window. I felt when 
I saw them as if I had lost all power of motion, and 
waa riveted to the spot ; the eye of that horrid man 
was upon me, and I was marble. At last, after a long- 
whispered conversation, they rose, and Clara said with 
a laugh, * I really must go now, or we shall have poor 
Lady Trafford jealous again ;' to which Edward an- 
swered contemptuously, * Oh, nonsense ; but the pic- 
ture, Clara— you promise then to give it to me to-night ; 
remember the little boudoir at White Mead, I shall wait 
for you there.' When I heard this, I was springing 
forward, but Colonel Montague caught my arm, and 
held me quiet until they had left the conservatory ; and 
then, forgetful of him, myself and everything but my 
misery, I threw myself upon the sofa and wept ; while, 
taking advantage of my distraction, he said — and I, in 
my frensy, listened for a time to words that have burnt 
into my brain. I know not what more he would have 
said, nor what in my desolation I might have promised ; 
but as if the Father whom I had forgotten watched over 
to save me, the spring of this bracelet suddenly opened, 
and your face, Aunt Clavering, was before me. Oh ! 
bless God for that, as I do," cried the heart-stricken 
girl, while the tears fell fast from her hitherto burning 
eyes. " He had taken my hand, the first time in his 
life he had ever dared to touch it save in courtesy ; but 
in an instant, as if I had felt the serpent's tooth, I shook 
it off, and rushing from the room, resisted every mes- 
sage and attempt to see me ; and saying I was too tired 
to go out, took this cloak while Edward and Clara were 
dressing and without speaking a word to any one, have 
come here to you — to my home. Oh that I had never 
left it, for I am broken-hearted !" And she laid her hot 
and beating head upon her pitying aunt's shoulder, and 
sobbed convulsively. 

" Sit down, my darling, safei try to be calm," said 
Mrs. Clavering, as she drew her to a seat, " or you will 
be in no fit state to return home." 

" Home !" screamed Mabel, springing to her feet, her 
large eyes biasing with rage, and every softer emotion 
scorched in its fire. " Home ! do you mean Haydon 1 
I will ncotr return ! Aunt daveriag, do you think I am 
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a child to be crashed and tortured In silence — to die, 
and make no straggle ! No !" and she drew np her 
stately figure till every inch seemed instinct with scorn. 
" I loved him as few have power to love ; for him t left 
my home, my father, from whom I never had a chiding 
look or word — all I had known from infancy. For his 
love every other was forgotten ; and how have I been 
rewarded ! For the first few months an idol ; for the 
last a despised and worthless wretch, scarcely of conse- 
quence sufficient for the hollow courtesies we pay to 
strangers. One by one, every word and token of the 
passion he swore should be eternal have ceased ; day by 
day I have watched that love, that gave life to my heart 
and glory to the world, die out ; and worse than all, ten 
thousand times, I have seen it given to another ; and 
yet so warily, that no eye but mine, quickened by des- 
pair, could detect it. I have wept, and prayed, and 
besought in vain — he has dared and despised me. 
I have laughed and sung, when my heart has been 
breaking; I have madly tried to win back his love 
through his jealousy. I have hung upon the precipice's 
brink, till but for your dear image I should have been 
engulfed, and I will play this fearful game no longer. 
He has scorned me : let him take heed ; for as surely 
as I live, I wilP have ample reckoning for the wrong. 
And as for her — let her pray, like the felons of old, for 
God's mercy ; she will need it, for I have none. Love, 
gentleness, a woman's fear of Buffering are crushed out, 
and I am pitiless." 

" Mabel ! Mabel !" exclaimed her aunt, as the grace- 
ful young figure before her, dilated with passion, stood 
terribly erect, as if the revenge of which she spoke 
were tangible, and seizing it, she had grown mighty in 
its power. " You are surely ill — nothing but the deli- 
rium offerer could have changed you so." 

" Fever !" she exclaimed with a laugh so unlike her 
own blithe tones that Mrs Clavermg shuddered as they 
rang through the room ; " an hour ago it might be so, 
but not now — then my face and neck, my whole body, 
trembled in the livery of shame, every pulse burned as 
if liquid fire had taken the place of blood, and I was 
consuming ; but now I am cold, as icy as my purpose. 
Feel, Aunt Clavering — there is no fever here ;" and as 
she laid her small, fair hands upon those outstretched 
to clasp them, Mrs. Clavering started involuntarily, for 
in their stony coldness she learned the fearful agony 
which had so changed the speaker. Mabel saw it, 
and a ghastly smile gleamed upon her features as she 
said — 

" They are very cold, Aunt, are they not ! I am so 
all over — my very heart is frozen." 

44 My child, my precious one," cried Mrs. Clavering, 
gazing in terror upon the unnatural change which mi- 
sery had worked in so short a time, and suffering her 
tears to fell over the tiny hand she held, " this ia horri- 
ble indeed ; tell me what you wish, and, if I can, it shall 
be done." 

44 Oh ! bless you, bless you, dear aunt ; then you will 
aid me," she cried, eagerly. 

44 In all things right, dearest, in the performance of a 
wife's hardest duty ; to walk in the holy path of mercy 
pointed out for our obedience ; to exercise the virtues 
most difficult of all to practice — forbearance and pardon : 
in all the S3, Mabel, I will aid you." 

44 Duty ! mercy ! pardon ! Aunt Clavering do not 
think me mad — although I have had enough to make 
me so ; or childish — although I have been so weak as 
to credit a man's oaths : I am sane, and my intellects 
were never stronger ; and I tell you that, if I live, I 
will revenge *ho wrong that has turned me from a 
woman to a fury. Henceforth I shall be that doubted 
and shameful thing, a wife without a husband, the mock 



and scorn of all ; and for this, think you, that I will not 
have vengeance ! Aunt Clavering, if I Iwe, I tettf." 

44 Then, Mabel, if this is your determination why did 
you come to met you well know that I can be no party 
to it." 

44 Heaven help me, then, for I am friendless ; but in 
drawing back from me, Aunt Clavermg, do not think to 
frighten me from my purpose — the more I suffer, the 
more forlorn I am, the greater cause for vengeance. I 
may die when this is accomplished ; but till then, I 
shall live even if you desert me ; but oh ! dear, dear 
aunt, you will not fall away now I am so desolate.'' 
And she bent her proud head like an infant upon Mrs. 
Clavering's hands. 

44 Never, Mabel! my own dear child, never!" said 
her aunt with a sudden impulse, as she raised the droop- 
ing brow, and kissed it fondly. 

44 You will not let me be so wronged and injured!" 
pleaded Mabel. 

44 None can do so effectually but yourself, my child ; 
others may be unjust and cruel, but no one has the 
power to injure us very materially while we are true to 
ourselves ; and I much doubt, my pet, whether in this 
sorrow that has overtaken you, you are yourself blame- 
less." 

44 Aunt," said Mabel, indignantly, "what do you 
mean ! You know how I loved him, how I resisted all 
your cautions, all my father's wishes ; you know I 
could have died for him, and yet you say I am not 
blameless." 

44 Nor do I think you are. There needs no assurance 
of your love for your husband, nor any words to recall 
to memory my useless advice before you married him ; 
my opinion of you both is unchanged, and I only see 
realized at present the evil I feared before ; but all this 
seems cruel now, and will not help you : you have made 
your election, your path is fixed ; and if you would be 
estimable here, and happy hereafter, you must walk 
steadily in it, and fulfil your duties." 

44 He has wronged and despised me, perilled my very 
soul by his faithlessness ; and I will have ample reck- 
oning, even if I die to win it. Does he think I am so 
poor a thing as to pine and weep my life away, while 
he goes on defyingly in the course which destroys 
me!" And the proud girl, stung with remembrance 
of all that she had suffered, paced the room hurriedly ; 
while her aunt, who saw the uselessness of attempts to 
reason while her thoughts and feelings were so tem- 
pest-tossed, was silent, knowing that it would be wisest 
to refrain from advice or comment until the storm of 
passion had " battled itself to rest." She saw that its 
fury would soon be spent, and in the exhausted re-action 
she might have hope to work upon her niece's generous 
nature. 

Very deeply did she feel for the wretched young 
wife, not only because she had educated and known her 
from infancy, but because her own wedded life had 
been one of trial and grief; and from bitter experience 
she could sympathize with that sorrow which of all ou 
earth is heaviest to bear, and of which the world, know- 
ing little of the merits, seldom judges truly. 

For a long time Mabel went on her restless and angry 
walk, working up her indignation to frenzy by recalling 
all the slights to herself, and attentions to her rival, 
which had driven her from home ; but at last, as her 
aunt had foreseen, the overwrought feelings gave way, 
the physical powers yielded, and with a burst of hyster- 
ical tears she threw herself upon the low couch by 
which Mrs. Clavering sat, and cried — 

4 Aunt ! aunt ! speak to me, help me— my heart is 
breaking!" 



At this moment a horse, urged to a furious speed, 
passed before the lawn, then suddenly stopped at the 
cottage portico. Mabel started to her feet ; but before 
Mrs. Clavering could direct the servant to refuse admis- 
sion to any one, Colonel Montague hastily entered the 
room. He was somewhat embarrassed when he saw 
Mrs. Clavering ; but with an eager and excited manner 
he went up to Mabel, exclaiming— 

44 My dear Lady Trafford, I have been so alarmed and 
uneasy ; Trafford and Miss Talbot have gone to While 
Mead, believing, from the message delivered by your 
maid, that you were too tired to accompany them ; but 
it was impossible for me to go to that horrid place in 
such a state of wretched uncertainty about you, for 
Morris confessed to me that you had left the house to 
go she knew not where. But you are ill you are mint- 
ing," he exclaimed, putting forward his hand, as he 
saw Mabel's cheek and lip become white and ghastly ; 
but Mrs. Clavering passed quietly but quickly between 
them, saying— 

44 My niece is fatigued, Colonel Montague ; I will beg 
you to excuse her to-night ; and tell Sir Edward, that 
I hope in the morning she wilt be sufficiently recovered 
to take me with her to Haydon, where I intend to tree- 
pass upon his hospitality while my cottage is under the 
hands of the painters and masons." 

Montague bowed with an angry and disconcerted 
frown ; then fixing his eyes, with their strange fas- 
cinating beauty, upon Mabel, while his voice deepened 
into low musical cadences, he said — 

44 You do, indeed, look ill and weary, and will be 
best alone; but ere I retire, will you give me five 
minutes' audience, to speak upon a matter of impor- 
tance to yourself, before I see Trafford." 

Mabel shivered ; the remembrance of their last inter- 
view, and its burning words, made her cower; for 
although she had been faithless neither in act nor 
speech, yet her heart was full of accusing memories 
of her frantic and disloyal haste for vengeance, and the 
rashness which, by laying bare her misery to the 
soldier's gaze, had thus humbled her to his presumption. 

44 You will come into the air!" he continued, in the 
same low, pleading tones ; " this room is close, the 
roses are too powerful." And as he spoke, he offered 
his arm. 

She looked up ; the expression in his eyes nerved her 
at once ; she recovered her haughty self-possession, 
and said, passing to the door — " You will excuse me ; 
my aunt knows all my affairs, and any matter of im- 
portance to me must be one to her also. — Dear Aunt 
Clavering, you will come to me presently " And with 
a stately inclination of her head she left the room. In 
a few minutes the startled gallop of a horse, plunging 
furiously from the cottage-door, informed her that the 
baffled enemy was gone. 

44 Daring, insolent man !" exclaimed Mabel, her eyes 
flashing, as her aunt joined her after the Colonel's de- 
parture ; " see to what insults he, who should have pro- 
tected and screened me with his life, has exposed me." 

44 Rather say, Mabel, to what your own impetuous 
folly nas subjected you ; no slight, or even abandon- 
ment by your husband, could have reduced you to the 
degradation of any man's profession of love, if your 
rash passion had not lowered you below esteem." 

44 Aunt Clavering, if ." 

44 Pray be silent, and hear me, Mabel : I have, more 
than your father and teacher, reared you from infancy ; 
I have loved and cherished you, and by the claim those 
days give me you must hear me now. You stand upon 
the very verge of an abyss — one step further, and you 
must fall ; no power of mine, or any earthly hand, can 
save you ; and before it is too late you must listen. 
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" Against the advice of old and loving hearts you 
chose and married your husband ; you were told of his 
habitual faithlessness and jealousy ; you knew he had 
not that only stay,upon which a wife can securely rest 
her happiness — I mean a reverence and sense of reli 
gion ; you knew that he rarely entered the Church of 
God, and rarer still bowed to her discipline ; yet you 
married him, and, doing so, deliberately took upon 
yourself the weight of all those sorrows and neglects, 
which a man of such habits must inflict upon his wife. 
No delinquencies in a husband can excuse a wife from 
the performance of her duty, even if they were unknown 
to her when she married ; still less can those of whose 
existence she was previously aware be permitted to do 
bo. In defiance to the older judgment of those who 
loved and would have guided you, you selected Sir 
Edward Trafford, and knowing all his faults, solemnly 
promised, at the holy altar of God, to love and obey 
him until death." 

Mabel turned hastily away. " How do you propose to 
justify yourself in hate and disobedience V Mabel bit 
her lip angrily, as if to curb some vehement reply. 
Mrs. Clavering went on : " There is no justification ; 
and unless you humble your pride, moderate your ex- 
pectations, and faithfully adhere to a wife's allegiance, 
happiness and respect are lost to you for ever." * 

" What ! own that I am wrong, and he right ; acknow- 
ledge myself a slave, and he my master ; thankfully 
receive a civil word, and now and then a smile spared 
from the claims of a rival ; sit down with her at my 
own table, hear her voice, see his — Aunt, I would die 
rather." 

" Were death a lawful refuge from such grief, and 
had we a right to abandon duty whenever it became 
painful, no one would hesitate, in such a case as you 
have drawn, to die ; but it is not so, and there is no 
provision in the marriage service, or God's laws, excus- 
ing a wife's desertion of her post in the event of disap- 
pointment or suffering. But this is arguing that your 
husband is all to blame, and you faultless ; and well 
you know, Mabel, that it is not so." 

" Have I flirted and disgraced, betrayed and despised, 
all duty and shame, as he has done — scoffed at the one, 
and gloried in the other 1" asked Lady Trafford, pas- 
sionately. 

" No ! but have you been patient and gentle, forbear- 
ing and charitable, seeking to win back ." 

" Win back !" echoed Mabel contemptuously. 
44 Aunt Clavering, am I an idiot, or a child, that you 
talk to me thus T am I a woman and a wife, with a 
sworn right to love and honour 1 If I- am, while this 
brain can battle for my claims, and this heart beats to as- 
sert them, I will never ' win back.' Win back ! Aunt 
Clavering, what do you take me for V 9 

" A passionate and wayward girl, stung by a new 
sense of the first real sorrow which God has ever yet 
seen fit to darken her happy life with. But not the 
desperate and lawless fury, despiser alike of God's laws 
and man's, that you would have me to think you." 

" You do not, you cannot guess what I am endur- 
ing," murmured Mabel, her pride giving way before 
ber aunt's calm voice. 

" I can, Mable ; your heart is quivering with the 
first sting of that poisoned arrow, which in your case 
raay be withdrawn and healed, but which rankled and 
festered in mine for thirty years." 

" Yours V and Mabel gazed moodily upon her 
aunt's working features, until, struck with a sudden 
pity and contrition, she caught her hand and kissed 
it 

" Yes, Mabel ; I had thought never to let the story 
of those years pass my lips, but the tale may do you 



good, and in this most perilous hour of your life give 
my advice weight with you. 

" Sit down and listen : — 

" Much of what I shall tell you is known to all who 
know me, but more rests now only between myself and 
God ; into that confidence you shall be admitted, but 
with you it must remain, and only in faith of your 
integrity do I lift up the veil. 

" When I was a girl of eighteen my father died, and 
what I had long suspected and feared was then dis- 
covered : his extravagant habits had dissipated all our 
means, and my mother, myself, and sisters, were penni- 
less. For their support I tamed my proud spirit to 
accept the situation of governess in a family, whose 
liberal payment gave me the power to support those I 
loved, in decent comfort. Great remuneration was all 
the advantage of my post : for to a young undisciplined 
heart like mine, full of the pride of birth, and un- 
becoming consciousness of my own moral and mental 
superiority, it was a galling thing to bear the slights 
and insults of my employers, and the bitterer patronage 
or civil contempt of their friends In those impetuous 
days, none but God can tell how often my heart swell- 
ed indignantly, and I wept myself to sleep ; while but 
for those I loved, I would have thrown up my office, 
and worked for my bread in a garret — anywhere, so 
that I could have been alone ; but their images — my 
mother's wants, my sisters' respectability — all restrain- 
ed me, and- 1 suffered on. Looking back after the 
interval of thirty-two sorrowful and subduing years to 
that time, I see, with much of rashness, much of trial 
and temptation too; and I am thankful that, sorely 
tried as I was, God held me to my bitter duty. After 
two years, there came to visit the family of my em- 
ployer a gentleman of whom I had heard my pupils 
talk much. I have been from infancy a passionate ad- 
mirer of beauty in all things, and in your uncle I saw 
the handsomest man I have ever beheld ; his manners 
were softer, gentler to women than those of most ; and 
seeing very little of him, and in that little only the 
best side, receiving from him all those attentions my 
heart and pride so coveted, I was soon won to love him. 
I never inquired what his mental qualifications were ; 
and as to his moral worth, I thought that a man who 
spoke lovingly of his sisters, and kindly of all the world 
— who offered, if I would accept him, to make my family 
his, taking my place in providing for them — must be 
admirable ; so we were married. The first few months 
were spent in joy ; more loving, tender, courteous, 
no husband could be ; liberal to my family, generous 
to myself, I thought my lot was indeed cast in pleasant 
places But after a time my health, never good, failed 
entirely ; I had neither strength nor spirits for society 
or amusements ; my family increased rapidly ; and from 
an active and somewhat brilliant companion, I became 
weak, nervous, and depressed by constant suffering. 
Now came the mutual discovery of our unfitness for 
each other ; in no one taste or pursuit had we sympa- 
thy ; science, literature both dear to me — the more so 
that I was unable to seek pleasure in active exertion — 
were distasteful to him ; the convivial and sensual in- 
dulgences he loved were abhorrent to me ; and wearied 
with my continued illness, disappointed in my fading 
appearance, and annoyed by my disapproval of his 
luxurious and licentious habits, my husband grew 
tired of his thraldom ; while I, conscious how real were 
my sufferings, how much his irregularity added to 
them, how incapable he was of entering into the 
higher and better part of my nature, and how fondly 
and faithfully I loved him, began to feel and resent 
his neglect and indifference. A frightful attack of 
illness, accelerated by my wretchedness of mind, ren- 



dered it necessary, in the opinion of my medical man, 
that I should leave home for some months ; but to this 
he would not consent, although at the very time I knew, 
and so did they, that other ties had usurped the place 
of home. I felt, I saw that I was of no consequence ; 
no love for me dictated the refusal to part with me ; 
but I was his wife, his sworn dependant, and must, 
while he commanded, abide his pleasure. My woman's 
pride rose in rebellion, and I should have left, and de- 
fied him, but at my side was that good man, God's holy 
minister, who with a stern but honest faithfulness, laid 
my plain duty before me ; read over to me the solemn 
marriage service, and bade me, while I had life, remain 
at my post 'God has placed you here,' he said; 
' and for no unkindness or contempt may you desert 
your place. While the opinion of one competent 
Judge allows you hope of life in staying, you have no 
right, and it is a crime, to leave the appointed home 
where your lot is cast/ And so, through that weary 
year I stayed ; the child given to me during that time, 
inheriting, as the physician had foretold, the maladies 
of its mother, pined and struggled through a few agon- 
ized months, then died. I can at this moment remem- 
ber the feeling almost of hate towards my husband 
which possessed my soul, as I looked upon that fading, 
suffering child, listened to its low moan, and watched 
its large piteous eyes wander and wait as if in search of 
relief, and then saw its innocent spirit pass away. 
Nothing, Mabel, that you have ever borne can equal the 
misery and maddening grief of those hours. I felt as 
if my very heart would burst, and I must vent my 
fury, and then die , but my monitor was near me still, 
and when I needed it most, prayed for me that I might 
have strength to do right. Love was over, then, be- 
tween my husband and myself: a harem slave, a mis- 
tress for my house, well-mannered and amusing to his 
guests, was all my worth ; he forbade my asking how 
and where he went ; and when absent, I knew less of 
his locality and time of return than his mere ac- 
quaintance. 

" Just at this period a man, one of those meteors in 
the world of science who rise to dazzle and delight, 
came daily to our house. He had been our visitor 
long, before he discovered the desolation of my heart, 
and, at first with a kind wish to interest and occupy 
my mind, laid out for my instruction all the powers of 
his magnificent talents. My husband, careless of me 
himself, and devoted to others, still could not endure 
the idea of any other man presuming to show courtesy 
and kindness to me ; and in his unfounded and insult- 
ing jealousy, first raised the idea of rivalry in his 
friend's mind. The contemptuous tyranny of the one 
contrasted dangerously with the brilliant genius and 
gentle sympathy of the other; but fearing lest ill 
should really come, and dreading that continued com- 
parison should make me undutiful, I determined to put 
an end to our acquaintance, and begged him to dis- 
continue his visits ; he obeyed, and in that parting in- 
terview, for the first and last time spoke those words a 
married woman can never hear without some degree 
of guilt attaching to her prudence. Soon after, a vio- 
lent illness attacked him, and he recovered, to throw 
up his appointment and go abroad; from that day 
I never saw him. God saved me from the toils of the 
arch enemy. 

•* Letters, visitors, hints, assertions, all told me of 
my husband '8 faithlessness ; but I can truly declare 
that, although my heart was nearly broken, and my 
spirit crushed, I never, even in word or deed, reproach- 
ed him, or neglected my duty. Sometimes, under the 
influence of wine, or my unusually good looks, he 
would assume a loving and caressing manner, and 
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then bitterly resent the coldness I could not help but 
feel, although I strove to hide it ; and with an insult- 
ing scoff he would leave me to seek some more agree- 
able companion. 

" My children, all but one, were dead ; and, pining 
away under a galling sense of injury, it became a seri- 
ous question with my medical man whether I ought 
not at once to retire, at least for a time ; but the know- 
ledge of my mother's and sisters' dependance upon my 
husband's bounty deterred me ; and as they took his 
part, and would have thought me cruel and selfish to 
leave his house, and thus endanger them, for their 
rakes I bore the misery that was destroying me. At 
last* actuated I believe by a kind idea that her society 
, would be gratifying to me, my husband proposed that 
my youngest sister should some to stay with us. Her 
visit was one of many months ; and although in her 
pretty face and gay sparkling manner I soon perceived 
there was more congeniality with his taste than in my 
sickly crushed appearance and quiet habits, I never 
dreamed of the horrible treachery which after a time 
converted my sister into my rival. Yes, Mabel, you 
may well start, but it is true ; she for whose sake I 
had borne so much, for whose comfort — even when 
my counsellor and guide bid me. peril my life no 
longer — I had still endured insult, grief, and sickness, 
now. like the fabled adder^turnod and stung me." 

'•Dear, dear aunt," said Mabel, putting her arm 
round her aunt's waist, and fondly kissing the face 
which was hidden to conceal the tears, " what did you 
do 1 wretched 1 of course you left them." 

*' No, Mabel, I did not. Happiness and I (save only 
that which comes in the guise of peace for duty faith- 
fully performed) took leave of each other for ever ; from 
the hour when the fact was assured to me beyond all 
power of doubt, I knew that, come what might of grief 
or prosperity, the spring of the heart, the joy of life 
had departed, and from thenceforth the world was 
clad in sable. Yet I stayed on ; to save his reputa- 
tion, the father of my dead children, and her's, my 
playfellow, I held my place, although not the least 
part of my agony was, that I was shut out from sym- 
pathy or counsel. My old friend and honored guide 
could be no help to me, for the very exigence and 
magnitude of my injury debarred me from confi- 
dence. I dared not entrust the secret to any human 
ear; my only care was to prevent suspicion by the 
world and my mother; and although the truth was 
more than suspected by many, and in two cases told 
to me by injudicious friends who sorrowed for me, my 
scorn of the insinuation and continuance at home bore 
down the rumor." 

" What became of her — sore you helped her no 
longer 1" 

44 Why, Mabel! where would have been the mercy 
of silence, the forbearance of a Christian, if I had 
screened her from exposure, but left her either to 
perish or to go on in crime. By God's help I learned 
to forgive as well as pity her ; and although it gra- 
ciously pleased Him never so to try me as to let us 
meet again, she died six years after, unconscious of 
my discovery of her treachery ; and to the last, the ut- 
most aid in my power was at her command." 

" Did my uncle never know either 1" asked Mabel, 
in surprise. 

44 Yes. For both their sokes I thought it right he 
snould ; but the letter which conveyed my knowledge 
to him, was the first and last communication we ever 
had upon the subject. More cautious, but equally 
faithless was his future life : mine was a weary and 
bitter one — my boy was my only comfort ; and it was, 
at this period, time for him to be placed under the 



care and instruction of others — a proceeding which, 
although it deprived me of the blessing of his pre- 
sence, and took the only sunshine from my heart, I 
hastened as much as possible, that he might escape 
the infectious example at home. My whole care was 
now to school and keep my heart and manners in sub- 
jection to my duty, to receive my husband cheerfully 
when he returned from his continual absences, and to 
avoid speaking a single word that might be construed 
into reproval or aversion. In this way I sought to 
win him back to virtue, but in vain ; his language and 
contempt were as painful and insulting as ever, 
and his reckless indifference to my feelings even 
stronger. He seemed to glory in setting at defiance 
the principles of religion, that he knew were my sup- 
port ; yet only when in his -summer holidays my son 
came home, and his father strove, seeing how it tor- 
tured me, to implant in his mind his own vicious ideas, 
did I murmur or rebel ; but silence then would have 
been sin, and I remonstrated strongly. All my re- 
proaches and entreaties were, however, ineffectual; 
and when, at the age of fourteen, my boy died, I 
seemed to bless God, even in the midst of my agony, 
that my darling was beyond all human influence for 
ill. 

" Six months after, before the mourning for his son 
had lost its gloss, my husband lured from her home 
and family the beautiful young wife of one of his best 
friends ; and when, a year subsequent t© the elope- 
ment, their retreat was discovered by the betrayed and 
injured husband, your uncle was so horribly wounded 
in the duel which ensued, that although he lived some 
months after, his sight never returned. The wretched 
companion of his crime, spurned and left penniless by 
her family, long resisted every effort to relieve her ne- 
cessities ; bat in time she became assured of my entire 
forgiveness, and not only submitted to receive assist- 
ance from me, but, before her death, became a sincere 
penitent." 

" Did you ever see him again V whispered Mabel — 
44 1 mean after he left you." 

44 1 nursed him through his last illness ; I was with 
him till his death ; but ask me no more — God only 
reads the hearts of the dying." 

44 My darling, suffering aunt," exclaimed Mabel, 
looking up into the care-worn face, over which tears 
were slowly falling, 4< whoever endured half so much, 
or bore it with such angel mercy — who can ever re- 
semble you 1" 

41 You can, my child ; and but to encourage you to 
do so, and that you may strive to bear even more pa- 
tiently than I did, I would not have told you my sor- 
rowful story. My life has been one of affliction and 
trial; in the happiness your love has given me, in 
teaching and guiding you from infancy, I have found 
the only joy my heart has known, since my own dar- 
ling, whose place you have taken, died. You will 
not make me suffer more — begin my days of misery 
again, Mabel!" 

44 What shall I do !*- said Lady Trafford, burying 
her face in her hands. 

44 Go home with me to-morrow. Add to your 
beauty by every aid of dress and manner ; enter the 
lists with this rival in your husband's heart ; show 
him by your gentleness, gaiety, and grace, that the 
wife he slights is more attractive and praiseworthy 
than the mindless flirt he admires. However hurt or 
mortified you may be, maintain a steady empire over 
your voice and countenance ; give him no opportunity 
for drawing a comparison to your disadvantage, be- 
tween a clever wife's disagreeable sharpness, eullennesa, 
or sarcasm, and an artful girl's smiles and amiability. 



Yield to his whims, dress as he admires, sing or be si 
lent as his humor goes; watch him as you would 
a treasure you feared to lose, a love you strove to gain ; 
and with your beauty, tact, and love, you will win 
back his heart again*" 

44 You did all this, and yet you failed." 

44 No, Mabel, I did not ; I was injured, and I resent- 
ed. Instead of conciliation, I endured; and when 
I would have humbled, the time was past, and I 
could not. How much had not remorse to do with 
my after-sorrow 1 No suffering is like the conscious- 
ness of neglected duty ; injury from others is light to 
bear, while our own heart is silent ; it is when thai 
rises against us, armed with the memory of opportu- 
nities lost and duties unperformed, that grief is really 
agony. To save you from this, Mabel, I advise you as 
I do— I plead with you for yourself." 

For some time Lady Trafford was silent ; but at last 
she raised her head from the table upon which she had 
bowed it, and in a clear, low voice, said — 

44 You have conquered, aunt, I will go back; but it 
must be to-night — I cannot stay here." 

44 You are right, Mabel ; some of your dresses are 
still in your old wardrobe : change that which you 
have pn for a plainer one ; and while you do so, the 
carriage and I will be ready too — you will like me to 
be with you 1" 

44 Yes," replied Lady Trafford, rising hurriedly to 
leave the room, as if fearful lest her resolution should 
give way. 

The London season was at its height; and the 
Traffords, accompanied by Mrs. Clavering, occupied a 
stately mansion overlooking Hyde Park, which had 
been presented to Mabel on her marriage, by her 
father. The princely settlement made upon her by Sir 
William Clavering at the same time gave her the un- 
controlled disposal of a large income. She was the 
acknowledged belle of the season, and an object of uni- 
versal admiration. To all outward seeming, therefore, 
she was surrounded with every charm that could make 
life beautiful ; but those who knew her best could tell, 
although her smile was as radiant, her eye as brilliant 
as ever, that her pillow was often wet, her handker- 
chief often steeped with tears. Her husband's indif- 
ference was, even in the circle where all such heartless- 
ness is common, singular in its degree ; and around 
her young, brilliant, and devoted beauty, admirers 
thronged eagerly ; but proud as the eagle, she was as 
free, and, though mated witji a traitor, would not stoop 
again. Night after night she knew that he was 
either in the opera-box of a rival, or at the gaming- 
table of his club ; yet faithful to the promise she had 
made, her eye never reproached, her voice never re- 
pelled him. Once resolved to follow her pitying 
aunt's advice, she did so honestly ; but although gen- 
tle and gracious to him, as if his conduct were all that 
a husband s should be, she was. colder, haughtier, and 
more scornful than ever to all the world beside — its 
most favorite cavalier could never boast of receiving a 
single smile from her proud lips. 

In this sad way many weary months passed on, 
until at last the following incident occurred : — In the 
library at Trafford House were two recesses, fitted 
with large couches, and almost screened from sight 
by the heavy velvet curtains that, looped near the 
ground, fell in massive folds upon it Upon one of 
these, during a hot summer afternoon, Mabel threw 
herself^ and fell asleep ; but after a short time she was 
awakened by the sound of voices in the room, and m 
the speakers she recognized her husband and his 
cousin. She was evidently concealed by the drapery, 
and dared not stir, fearful of being di sco vered. 
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" I wish I could, bat it '• oat of too question.. I've 
mortgaged every inch of land that I can get at, given 
bil a- and aecaritiea upon every available thing I have 
in the world, and my face is as well known to the 
Jews as their Synagogue. I can't help you," said 
Baldwin Gray, in answer to some question which 
Mabel had not heard. 

" I must have a thousand pounds at least, to-day ; 
but from where, I know no more than the man in the 
moon. If it were a tradesman'* bill, why, hang 'em, 
I shouldn't care — they can wait, they make profit 
enough; bat my last two or three affairs have 
not been paid as quickly as they ought, and I 
fancy the men begin to look shy; besides, that 
confounded little fool Murray has been buying some 
foolery or another at one of those women's shops, and 
writes to me to send her the money, as if I had nothing 
to do but supply her whims ; it's too late for that now 
— it was well enough six months ago. But now 
1 C'est toute autre chose ;' still I must send it somehow 
this once, or she's such a little idiot she'll betray her- 
self, and I shall be having a visit on behalf of her 
liege lord." 

" Who is the thousand to 1" 

"Walter Clavering, my wife's cousin; I never 
knew him bet before, but I think it was to test my re- 
sources, for he is a monstrous favorite with the old 
man, who would, I know, discard me for ever, if he 
had any idea of my position ; and he's too rich to 
make that agreeable." 

" Why don't you ask Lady Trafford ?" 

" No, confound it, I can't do that ; I have not used 
her well, and I'm not bad enough yet to rob her, 
especially for such purposes ; somehow or other, the 
worse I get the better she behaves, till I'm often half- 
ashamed to look her in the face. She's so wonderful- 
ly improved, too, lately — no frowns, no storms ; none 
of those confounded inuendoes either, which wives 
lore to indulge in. I can't think what the fiend pos- 
sesses me, to do as I do, with a wife who is ten times 
as handsome ; and admired as any woman in London ; 
but that's it : if she were not my wife, I should adore 
her." 

" Try the experiment now, you might do worse. 
At the Queen's ball last week she was the acknow- 
ledged beauty of the night ; and I do believe she 
never smiled after you left the Palace." 

" Poor Bell J if I were only free of these cursed in- 
cumbrances, I might have the grace to turn over a 
new leaf— reform, as old women say, and be civil to 
her ; but pestered to death as I am, and owing Walter 
this money, the very sight of her exasperates me, par- 
ticularly as I know that if Clavering is not paid, and 
tells her father so, it will lead to an exposure of my 
affairs not at all to be desired." 

" Well, I can do you no good. It is now nearly 
three, and I promised to ride with Lady Vane at half- 
past, so I must go. Will you be at the Castle to- 
night!" 

" Yes; and I must before then devise some means 
to meet this follow, armed for payment ; but I have a 
score of letters to write, so I shall not see you till 
night." 

When they had left the room, Mabel sprang hastily 
from her concealment, and ringing the bell, ordered 
her carriage instantly ; then dressing quickly, she en- 
tered it, and drove as rapidly as possible through the 
crowded city streets to her banker's. 

" What is my balance in your hands 1" she asked 
of the manager, who came obsequiously forward. 

" I will examine, my lady ; but in the meantime 



pray come into my room : this is a shocking unfit 
place for you — pray walk this way ?" 

" I thank you, no, I am in haste ; do me the favor 
to let me know at once how I stand ?" 

"Certainly, my lady, certainly." And the fussy 
little man turned over an enormous book; in the 
pages of which the name of Trafford stood conspi- 
cuous. 

" Here it is ; we keep our books in capital order, 
my lady — no confusion, all at a glance ; last year's 
balance, and twelve hundred and thirty pounds; 
nothing drawn this year as yet ; five thousand pounds, 
and eight hundred Sir William Clavering paid in to 
your account yesterday, my lady ; in all, seven thou- 
sand and thirty pounds." 

" Can I have it now, sir !" 

" Of course, my lady, certainly ; but — " he caught 
Mabel's impatient gesture ; " well, really, you shall 
have the money directly : here is a check — seven 
thousand and thirty pounds — sign it, if you please, my 
lady— just here; yes, that's right. Notes or gold] 
Both 1 Bless me— well— " 

But before he could finish his disjointed speech, 
Mabel had bade him good morning, was in her car- 
riage again, and driving as quickly as before back to 
Hyde Park. She rushed up stairs, threw off her 
bonnet and mantle, and, with a timid step and flushed 
face tapped at her husband's door.' 

44 Come in." 

44 At a table covered with pink notes, tradesmen's 
bills, and ominous-looking wafer-sealed letters, sat Sir 
Edward Trafford. At the sight of his wife, who was 
as unexpected and unwelcome a visitor as an appari- 
tion would have been, he exclaimed in some con- 
fusion— / 

44 Why, Mabel, what the deuce brings you here 1" 

She walked up to the table, and placing her hand 
upon it to steady herself, for she trembled like a cul- 
prit, while her sweet face was crimson, and her eyes 
bent to the ground, she said — 

44 Do not be angry, Edward. By a strange chance, 
I was in the library to-day when you and Captain 
Gray were there," (the Baronet muttered an angry 
oath), " and, without intending it, overheard your diffi- 
culties. I would have left the room, if I could have 
done so without being seen ; but I did not wish Bald- 
win Gray to see me. I know all, Edward," she said, 
raising her glorious and forgiving eyes to his ; " and 
if you will accept this, I think it will be sufficient to 
release you from annoyance." 

Her husband bent his head upon the table ; a new 
sense of shame was coming strangely over his senses. 
What a contrast was the love of this pure, true heart, 
to the interested and unhallowed liaison* in which he 
had been entangled so long! Deserted, injured, and 
forgotten, yet there stood his wife in her surpassing 
beauty, without a word of reproach, or tone of up- 
braiding, eager to help him from the toils in which 
his faithlessness and dissipation had involved him; 
while not half-an-hour before, he had received a self- 
ish and angry note from the false wife and heartless 
mistress, for whose sake he had wronged her. 

14 Edward," pleaded those sweet womanly tones 
(Clara's voice was harsh and thin, mmgmfi^ntj like 
its mistress), 4< do not hesitate to accept this poor ser- 
vice at my hands. If you know how valueless, in my 
estimation, these notes are, when compared with your 
comfort, you would not deny me the pleasure of your 
acceptance." 

Her voice faltered with the choking tears which im- 
peded her utterance. Sir Edward looked up ; there 



was something strangely attractive in the beseeching 
attitude and bowed head of the haughty and beautiful 
being before him, which awoke all tho better impulses 
of bis nature ; and springing suddenly from his chair, 
spurning recklessly the intervening table from him, in 
an instant Mabel was clasped to the heart she had not 
approached for months ; and impetuous alike for g%cd 
and ill, tho expressions of her husband's shame, leva, 
and contrition, were poured forth with vehement ear- 



A short extract from a letter to Mrs. Clavering some 
months after, dated Florence, shall close this o'er true 
tale:— 

44 We shall, I hope, be with* you in a fortnight. I 
am very anxious that Edward should stand for the 
county ; bat with all my endeavors, I cannot infuse 
my spirit of ambition into him. He laughs, and tells 
me that he is very happy as he is, and by far too idle 
to seek for pleasure in such a discordant place as the 
Lower House : but I know his talents, and am eager 
that all the world should admire and prize him as I do. 
Ah, dear aunt Clavering, how thankful am I that I 
followed your good advice ! what a happy woman I 
am now ! and in his affection, respectability, and in- 
tegrity, I see fresh proofs of the wisdom of your coun- 
sel. Oh, that in all hours of peril, every wife had as 
true a friend as you, to stand between her rashness 
and her peace." 



THE DEiTH-ANOEL'S VISITS. 

BY WILLIAM BYBNB. 

Just at the shnt of eve an angel psss'd, 
On pinion* boras : bis brow a sadness won ; 

And se he went, a gloomy shade was cast 
On things that seem'd so fair and bright bsfbre ; 

And e'en the flowers ware blighted by his breath ! 
That angel's name was Death ! 

With half-closed violet-eye sad golden hair, 
Lay on its mother's breast a ebernb child— 

That and yoaag parent's hope. The angel 
There alighted, and the infant sweetly smiled ; 

Death pinched the lorely flower, and bore his prise 
To bloom in Paradise ! 

At early dawn, again that angel came 
To where apon a conch, all still, was laid 

(Like a pale lily wHtaer'd by the flasn 
Of noontide's sen) a sweet and gentle maid ! 

The deep-drawn sigh, the flash, the l 
All told a 1 



To those that did in sorrow round her weep, 
In dulcet tones that beaateons maiden said, 
1 Oh ! do not mourn because I go to sleep. 

Nor grieve flbr me when in the tomb I'm laid ; 
Then tor her base deceiver breathed a prayer, 

And wing*d with Death the sir 

Again twas night, and things all holy eeetnVl— 
Silent and solemn, yet with nought of gloom : 

The soft, pale moonbeams thro' the vine-leaves stream'd, 
Pflling with silver light a little room— 

A hoary man lay on his death-bed there, 

And one knelt by, in prayer ! 

The cares of many a long sad weary year 
Had bowM his form ; yet now his aged eye 

With pleasure beam'd. He knew Death hover'd near ; 
And all hie friends had died in daye gone by, 

Leaving him lonely in thie world of wo, 
And ma too long/d to go ! 



Death at the casement tanp'd, and called his name ; 

With joy the spirit left the worn-out elay ! 
And through the lattice then the eoft breete came, 

Laden with scent of flowers and new-mown hay, 
Fanning tho lew gray locks that floated now 

Upon his lifeless brow*! t~* I ^-> 
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AUSTRALIA. 

ITS AGRICULTURAL AND PASTORAL LIFE. 

AGRICULTURE is carried on extensively by small 
farmers, who work with their families, hiring 
assistants in harvest-time, but conducting its operations 
in general without science. Manure, fallowing, and 
rotation of crops are sel- 
dom heard of ; yet the pro- . ^ 

duceofthe ill-treated soil is f 
surprising. Wheat, maize, 
barley, and potatoes are 
the principal products. 
Wheat is sown from the 
commencement of March 
to the end of June ; the 
harvest is from November 
to January ; but good crops 
of culinary vegetables are 
yielded, as potatoes, tur- 
nips, onions, and peas, 
planted or sown at almost 
any time of the year, 
highly important advan- 
tage. Clearing land for 
cultivation is effected 
either by digging around 
the roots of the trees till 
they fall, or cutting off the 
trunks about a yard, from 
the ground, leaving the 
stumps in the earth, and 
burning the fallen timber 
after using what may be 
required for buildings and 
fences. This is entirely 
an affair of trouble and 
expense, since the great 
mass of the Australian 
timber is valueless, being 
almost uniformly uneven, 
and so heavy that it will 
not float. But it is sel- 
dom necessary to clear to 
any important . extent, 
owing to the great abun- 
dance of open or lightly 
timbered land. Fields are 
inclosed with split-rails 
morticed into upright 
posts. The construction 
of such fences has been 
followed as a distinct 

species of handicraft, at N> - 

which labourers, paid by 

the rod, have readily earned from 6*. to Is. per day. 
Ploughing is chiefly performed with bullocks; the 
ploughs, being generally made of wood, are easily re- 
paired if damaged, and answer best among the roots 
which abound in the soil. In reaping, the wheat-ear 
is cut off near the top of the stalk ; the former not 
caring to encumber his barn with straw, for which he 
has very little use. But purely agricultural products 
must necessarily be raised upon limited scale, as there 
is no market for them beyond what the colonies them- 
selves supply ; for though Australian wheat has occa- 
sionally appeared in Mark-lane, the distance is too 
great to admit of profitable competition there with the 
continental grower. Husbandry embraces the cultiva- 
tion of the vine for wine and raisins ; orangeries 



flourish ; tobacco is raised ; the growth of the mul- 
berry for silk-worms, and of the olive, may be inde- 
finitely augmented, silk and olive-oil becoming articles 
of export ; and great plantations of cotton, coffee, and 
sugar, to which the soil and climate of the northern 
regions are adapted, may mark the future history of 
the country. 
The eminently agricultural region of Australia em- 
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braces the longest settled districts of New South 
Wales, on the maritime side of the Blue Mountains. 
The landscape has here many of the features of the 
old world — towns, villages, good roads, public houses, 
tilled and enclosed fields, comfortable houses of stone 
and brick, surrounded with gardens and orchards. But 
on passing from the coast to the interior, the agricul- 
tural is left for the generally pastoral district, where 
little disturbance has been given to the primitive 
aspect of nature, and the sheep-farmer lives in a con- 
dition of rude independence, occupying a country 
overgrown with trees, shrubs, rushes, and grasses, 
with no inclosures but a few paddocks around his 
house. 
The extensive tracts devoted to sheep-breeding are 



generally held on lease, from the government, for a 
term of years, and for purposes exclusively pastoral, 
no attention being allowed to be paid to agriculture, 
except the raising of as much grain, hay, vegetables, 
and fruit as the family or establishment of the occupier 
may require for domestic use. Having selected a dis- 
trict, or " run" as it is called, of unappropriated land, 
in the choice of which careful attention must be paid 
to water-provision and 
pasturage, he takes out a 
licence of occupation, at a 
rental proportioned to the 
number of sheep or cattle 
which the district is calcu- 
lated to support. It must 
at least be capable of car- 
rying 4000 sheep, or an 
equivalent number of cat- 
tle, for which an annual 
rent of 10/. is paid, with 
an extra 21. 10*. per 
annum for every addition- 
al 1000 sheep, or propor- 
tionate increase of cattle* 
The capabilities of the loca- 
tion are estimated by a 
commissioner of crown 
lands. A half-yearly as- 
sessment is also laid on 
all the live stock at the 
station, a half-penny per 
head for sheep, three-half- 
pence for cattle, and three- 
pence for horses. During 
the continuance of the 
lease no person can inter- 
fere with the holder's 
right of occupation, and 
he may purchase at any 
time the entire run, or 
portions of it, at the price 
of not less than 20*. per 
acre. . At the expiration 
of the term he has a claim 
for unexhausted improve- 
ments, with the right of 
pre-emption in preference 
to any other person ; and 
very probably these licens- 
ed settlers will become 
leaseholders in perpetuity, 
and be somewhat analo- 
gous to the crown feuda- 
tories of the middle ages. 

. . — ~*S paying an annual quit-rent 

for their possessions. To 
settle thus in the primeval wilderness is in colonial 
phrase to " squat," a barbarous appellation of trans- 
atlantic origin, but applied to a very different class of 
men to those denoted by it in America. The Austra- 
lian squatters include many educated persons retired 
from their professions — military, naval, legal, or medi- 
cal — enterprising younger branches of good families 
from the mother country ; and, at squatting stations, 
the vast quantities of wool shipped at the ports are 
mainly produced. 

Sheep-runs vary in extent, according to the charac- 
ter of the ground and the means of the farmer, but 
they not unfrequently approximate to the size of the 
small English counties. They commonly include 
thickly wooded hilly ranges, interspersed in a smoothly 
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undulating country, which is lightly timbered, and 
sometimes spread out into extensive flats bounded only 
by the horizon. Towards the centre of the run, if 
there is good soil, and a convenient supply of wood 
and water, the homestead is planted, a rude wooden 
building in the remote interior, with a garden, stores, 
offices, stock and farm yards adjacent. A spacious 
grass paddock, and some smaller ones for tillage, all 
enclosed with a poat-and-rail fence, with a large shed 
for shearing the sheep and 
storing the wool, are other 
appurtenances of the head- 
quarters. Nigh at hand 
may be seen a drove of 
horses, belonging to the 
master and his men, for 
there are few labourers who 
have not purchased a horse 
out of their own earnings, 
the passion for riding being 
universal. The lambing and 
shearing seasons are the 
grand epochs of pastoral 
life. They are times of anx- 
iety to the sheep-owner, as 
a storm of sleet may destroy 
hundreds of his lambs, and 
the paucity of hands has 
usually rendered the engage- 
ment of shearers a work of 
some difficulty. Shearing 
forms a distinct occupation, 
men leaving their other pur- 
suits in the towns for the 
purpose, and travelling on 
horseback from station to 
station, earning high wages. 
Thus it was before the gold 
discovery; but, at the last 
shearing time, it was found 
next to impossible to get the 
work accomplished. An 
anecdote, illustrating the 
unnatural state of the labor 
market at that season, has 
passed current. A flock- 
master, of mark in his own 
estimation, and in that of 
his men before the gold re- 
volution, being in trouble 
about getting his wool shorn, 
went to a party at the dig- 
gings, determined to comply 
with extortionate terms, in 

order to have assistance for 

a few days. The men con- 
sulted, and agreed to comply, but stipulated for " all 
the wool 1 ' as the payment for their services. On his 
retiring in disgust, they coolly stated their want of a 
cook, and offered him the place at 15*. a day. Shead- 
ing, which lasts six weeks or two months, is performed 
in November, and under cover, to avoid heat and rain. 
While the shearer is at work, a second hand gathers 
the fleeces, a third folds them up and passes them to 
a fourth, engaged in pressing them into a wool-pack, 
to the number of about a hundred to the bale. The 
cargo is then conveyed by bullocks' drays to Sidney or 
Melbourne, sold to the foreign merchant and shipped 
for England. At the ports the bullocks are slaughtered, 
except those which are wanted for the lighter return 
journey, the settler conveying home such supplies of 



tea, sugar, and other articles as may be required till 
the same season again returns. 

On an extensive sheep-farm, at the distance of some 
miles from the homestead, the sheep are kept at " out 
stations," and pastured around them. These outlying 
establishments are also widely apart from each other, 
so that the flocks belonging to one may migrate over a 
considerable space without meeting and mingling with 
those attached to another. Each consists of a bark 




dies. The business of the hut-keeper is to cook for 
the shepherds, clean the yards, or shift the hurdles, 
and take charge of the sheep by night, sleeping in a 
moveable watch-box near the folds, armed with a gun, 
to prevent the attack of the native dogs. The dingo, or 
wild dog of Australia, resembles in many respects the 
English fox, but it is somewhat larger, more wolfish 
in its appearance and habits, more audacious also, and 
equally cunning. Instead of barking, the dingoes 
howl or yell in the most un- 
earthly kind of a tone. 
Pressed by hunger, they 
will approach close to the 
door of the huts, and leap 
over the hurdles among the 
sheep, on the side of the 
fold opposite to that of the 
watchman. They rarely kill 
at once, but coolly commence 
eating their victim at what- 
ever part is first laid hold 
of, three or four often gnaw- 
ing away together at the un- 
fortunate animal. Some- 
times, when negligently 
guarded, an entire flock is 
"rushed" or dispersed by 
the marauders, and may not 
be collected again for several 
days by ^ve or six mounted 
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hut with two flocks, of from 600 to 1500, according to 
the capabilities of the ground, two shepherds, and a 
person who acts as hut-keeper and watchman. The 
shepherds take out the flocks in the early morning, 
travelling slowly, so that they may feed at leisure, and 
spreading them well over the ground. Each has the 
assistance of a dog, sometimes of two. By noon the 
greatest distance from the fold has been accomplished ; 
the sheep are then brought to rest ; and under some 
tree or bush the shepherd empties his wallet, taking 
his meal of mutton, tea, and " damper," a cake made 
of flour and water provided beforehand by the hut- 
keeper. After an hour or two, the flocks are led back 
in the same manner by a different route, watered by 
the way, and quartered for the night in yards or hur- 



While sheep browse on 
one part of the run, cattle 
may be found pasturing on 
another, or cattle grazing is 
pursued almost exclusively. 
Each herd, 1000 or 2000 
strong, is under the charge 
of a stockman, who has a 
hut-keeper, commonly his 
wife, and whose habits are 
equestrian, the best horse- 
manship being required to 
manage the drove and col- 
lect stragglers. The stock- 
man's business, unlike the 
shepherd's, is one of activity 
and excitement, not devoid 
of danger either, owing to 
the constant tendency of the 
cattle to run wild, and their 
difficult management when 
not thoroughly domesticated. 
To check this tendency, no 
plan is found more efficacious 
than that of milking the 
cows as far as possible, though the milk is often thrown 
away, and forming dairies, though they are not deemed 
in other respects remunerative. At certain times of 
the year, the herds are mustered and driven to the 
stock-yard, for the fat bullocks to be drafted off, and 
the calves to be branded with the owner's mark, as that 
operation is required by law, in order that stray indivi- 
duals maybe identified. On these occasions neigh- 
bouring stockmen lend their assistance to the grazier, 
expecting similar aid from him in return. Boots, spurs, 
trowsers, shirt, and cap constitute the dress of the 
hunters. At their appearance, the frightened cattle 
are off at a gallop, and the riders are after them, armed 
with tremendous whips, the crack of which may be 
heard for miles. Cows low for their lost calves, and 
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these for their mothers ; hulls brought into close con- 
tact furiously menace each other ; bullocks bellow after 
their decamped companions ; and feats of horseman- 
ship are performed by the drovers — sudden turns and 
twists to avoid chasms below and the projecting 
branches of trees above— which with an English steed 
would be deemed impossible. Both cattle and sheep 
are annually slaughtered in great numbers, and the 
carcases boiled down for tallow, which the foreign mer- 
chants buy for the London market as readily as wool, 
and which has now become a regular article of export, 
equal iu quality to that brought from Russia. The ge- 
latine of the meat either runs to waste, or is formed 
into cakes for cookery purposes ; it might be preferred 
by the consumers of ox-tail soup in our metropolis to 
the Bermondsey glue with which that compost is fre- 
quently flavoured. 

To improve the feed on a cattle and sheep farm, the 
apparently strange operation of firing the country is 
often adopted. Neither flocks nor herds will thrive in 
the midst of overgrown grasses ; but upon the rank 
vegetation being burnt off, they fatten upon the nutriti- 
ous young shoots which speedily appear. A dry sea- 
son and a windy day are selected for the conflagration. 
It quickly spreads over a vast extent of the surface, 
envelops the landscape in volumes of flame and smoke, 
originating that black and calcined appearance of the 
forest, which strikes the stranger with surprise, and 
gives it a forbidding aspect. " Viewed from a conve- 
nient height, an hour or two after the sun has disap- 
peared below the horizon, there is an approximation 
to the sublime in the spectacle of forty or fifty miles 
of long and thick grass in one mass of conflagration 
—the atmosphere heated for many miletf— dense 
volumes of smoke carried athwart the sky — birds, 
snakes, and quadrupeds hurrying away from the 
coming destruction — kangaroos, opossums, bandicoots, 
and emus rushing forward, being driven from their 
hiding-places." M. de Strzeleeki has condemned the 
process, upon the principle that in so dry a climate the 
feed may be permanently crippled, by the roots being 
destroyed through long exposure to a scorching sun. 
But the lessons of experience, the true test of the 
practice, are at variance here with a probable theory 

Want of previous experience is no disqualification 
for Australian pastoral life. Situations speedily teach 
their duties where the mind is willing, and practice 
soen makes perfect. In fact, an English or Scotch 
emigrant shepherd will be trammelled in the vocation 
by his old training, and will not so readily accommodate 
himself to an altered position as an entire stranger at 
the work. Most incongruous professions have been 
followed by those who have gone out and prospered in 
a completely new sphere. A writer thus sums up the 
class of shepherds in his district : — " An apothecary, 
a lawyer's clerk, three sailors, a counting-house clerk, 
a tailor, a Jew, a Portuguese sailor, a Cingalese, a 
barman, a gentleman's son, a broken-down merchant, 
a former lieutenant in the East India Company's service, 
a gipsy, a black fiddler, and a dancing master." The 
gentleman's son, the Jew, and the barman "managed 
the best It is difficult to speak of the rate of wages 
in the Australian colonies, owing to the sudden en- 
hancement given to the monetary value of labour in 
consequence of the gold discovery. But though pre- 
sent extravagant prices may decline, there is little 
doubt that they will long continue sufficiently high to 
provide the industrious and thrifty labourer with the 
means of soon rising to comparative independence, 
even though on landing at Sydney, Melbourne, or 
Geelong, he may not have a sixpence in his possession. 



From a work entitled " Australia as it is,'* by G. 
Launcelot, we draw some further particulars of Austra- 
lian farm life. 

Although many of the farmers are capitalists, by far 
the greater number are individuals who arrived in the 
colony with nothing but a pair of sinewy arms and a 
stout heart ; and who, by industry, frugality, and per- 
severing energy, have attained their present state of 
affluence. Their colonial life, although not fraught 
with hardship or want, is that of incessant daily toil : 
husband, wife, and children, little and big, all work 
right earnestly, early and late ; but, unlike the husband- 
man in Europe, they labour from choice, and not neces- 
sity ; they have become comparatively wealthy in a 
short time, and their success spurs them on to re- 
doubled exertion. Indeed, the disposition of most of 
the labouring agriculturists leads them as soon as pos- 
sible to acquire a small farm or garden of their own, as 
they dislike, above all things, depending on others for 
their daily bread ; and to this may be attributed the 
extent of cultivation and cheapness of grain in South 
Australia. It was, as has been stated, the rise and 
rapid increase of this class of small cultivators that 
brought the price of grain down to 2s. 6d. per bushel, 
in 1844 — they being able to produce it at a much lower 
rate than the large landowners who rely solely on hired 
labour. For instance, a married man with a family, 
who possesses a team of bullocks, a dray, a plough 
and harrow, and about forty acres of land, two or three 
cows and pigs, and a little poultry, is already indepen- 
dent, and will probably soon be rich, as his income will 
far exceed his outgoings. In about a month or six 
weeks he may get thirty acres in crop, after which he 
can work for others. Those who have no bullocks of 
their own will give him 10s. or 12s. per acre to plough 
their land, which he can do at the rate of nearly an 
acre per day. When ploughing is over, sheep-shear- 
ing commences. At this, if a good hand, he can earn 
£2 or £3 per week. Or he may fill up any or all of 
his time by carting ore from the mines ; which will 
bring in about £2 per week. While he is busying 
abroad, his wife, if an industrious woman, will be look- 
ing after the cows, pigs, and poultry, cultivating vege- 
tables, making bread, butter, and candles, brewing ale, 
and attending to other matters for the family. The 
family will all be employed helping the mother ; or if 
a boy or girl can for a time be dispensed with, some 
neighbour will be glad to give ample remuneration for 
their services. At harvest he and all the boys commence 
reaping, and, after great exertion and laudable perse- 
verance, generally succeed in getting the crop in with- 
out further aid. This is a trying period, especially to 
the young settler, who, while laboriously harvesting, 
is usually exposed to the burning rays of an Austra- 
lian summer sun. The common plan is to reap morn- 
ings and evenings, and then rest for three or four hours 
at mid-day. To hire assistance at that period is, to the 
small formers, ruinous, as harvest-men are always 
scarce, and their terms very high ; indeed, soms largs 
farmers, who bear a reputation for paying less liberally 
or punctually than others, have not unfrequently had 
a large field of wheat standing for a month after it was 
ripe, for want of hands to cut it. The farmer who acts 
as above will, at the end of the year, have a pretty con- 
siderable balance in his favour. 

It generally takes a poor labourer about three or 
four years to place himself in the above position ; and 
those only succeed whq are healthy, strong, industri- 
ous, persevering, and self-denying. In his progress 
to independence, each settler acts differently: some 
place their earnings in the savings bank, and otherwise 



hoard it until it amounts to a sufficiency to commence 
farming on a liberal scale ; others begin with an acre 
of garden, then get a cow, next a pig, and so on. 

The farm-houses are rough, but generally substantial 
and commodious ; they are built of different materials, 
according to circumstances : if good stone or slate is 
handy, it is used ; if not, and suitable clay exist in the 
neighbourhood, bricks are resorted to : and when none 
of these materials are to be had, the dwelling is built 
wholly of wood. These residences usually have no 
ceiling nor upper floor; when you look up, yon see the 
roof. The walls are not plastered, painted, nor in any 
way decorated, except those which occasionally get a 
lime-wash. The windows are sometimes canvas, 
sometimes glass ; and the fire-places and chimneys 
are constructed on economical principles. For flooring, 
some have only earth, some are paved with stone, some 
with slate, a few with bricks, and a very few have 
wood floors. Water for domestic and other purposes 
is usually procured by sinking wells ; and though 
occasionally pure and excellent, it is in general impreg- 
nated with minerals, hard and brackish to the taste, 
and more or less unwholesome. 

The formers furnish their dwellings with few articles 
of domestic convenience. Only a few wood-bottom 
chairs, an uncushioned cedar sofa, one or two plain 
cedar tables, bedsteads of the plainest, description, and 
sometimes a small looking-glass, are to be met with in 
the dwellings of the more wealthy. Most of the poor 
farmers make their own furniture, which generally con- 
sists of a few rude forms and stools, a table and bed- 
stead ; and not unfrequently the only partition between 
the bed-room and sitting-room is one or two outstretch- 
ed sheets. Their cooking utensils and mode of cook- 
ing are similar to that of the urban population of 
Victoria. They all live on plain but substantial dishes, 
and some keep a good stock of European wines and 
British bottled stout and ale. They of course raise 
nearly all their own edibles ; and, In order to live on 
fresh meat, three or four of them will club together, 
and in turn each kill a sheep or bullock, as the case 
may be. The formers, and indeed all persons who 
reside away from the towns, dress in the coarsest ap- 
parel. The usual male attire is a pair of common slop 
trowsers, a blue guernsey, with a leather belt to keep 
the trowsers up and the guernsey down, a flaunting 
red cotton handkerchief as a neck-tie, a broad-brimmed 
cabbage-tree hat, and a pair of heavy hobnail boots- 
Some wear a coarse regatta-shirt under their guernsey ; 
and others, when circumstances permit, enjoy in the 
hot weather the luxury of nakedness, by dressing in 
only a shirt and a pair of boots The formers' wives 
and daughters usually dress in cottons ; their attire, 
although common and coarse, is neat, chaste, and tidy ; 
they wear high dresses, and cotton bonnets made with 
a large curtain, to keep the sun from freckling the 
neck ; they nevertheless have their jewels, silks, dtc t 
which they wear on festive occasions. Many of them 
are well-educated, devoid of affectation, thrifty and in- 
dustrious ; indeed, I was struck in my travels in the 
colony with the beauty, the accomplished graces, the 
glowing health, the vivacity, and the open-heartednes* 
of the fair sex in the rural districts ; and I should be 
wanting in gratitude did I not record their disinterested 
kindness, attention, and generous liberality to the 
wandering stranger. Most of the farmers and others 
who dwell in the rural districts within the hundred of 
the counties are, although parsimonious to a fault, 
altogether more moral, more straightforward and 
honourable in their business transactions, more kind 
and considerate to their neighbours, and generous and 
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hospitable to strangers, than the mammon-worshipping 
Adeladians. Their chief sources of amusement are 
hunting, shooting, riding, and reading. Some possess 
their pianoforte, and enliven their homes with popu- 
lar music, and occasionally dedicate an evening to 
Terpsichore, when the polka, mazurka, schottische, 
vaUc-a-deux-temps, and other popular dances, are gone 
through with a grace and gusto that would astonish the 
fa s hion a b les of London. There are no game laws in 
Australia: the wild animals are considered common 
property, to which all have an equal right ; and accord- 
ingly every settler hunts or shoots them whenever he 
pleases. They hunt the native dog, the kangaroo, and 
the emu. 



SKETCHES IN RUSSIA. 



13m Cosssoki. 

Thm organisation of Cossack regiments is conducted 
in nearly a similar way as the regular service. All the 
Cossacks are soldiers born, their term of service being 
twenty years abroad, or twenty-five at home ; they pay 
no taxes, but are obliged to equip themselves at their 
own expense. Out of a population of little more than 
half a million, there are 60 regiments of 850 men each, 
and nine companies of artillery, having each eight 
pieces of cannon. When troops are wanted for the 
Caucasus, each district receives notice of the number 
of soldiers and officers it is to supply, and the first 
names in the military books are selected without dis- 
tinction. They are marched to the frontier, and when 
assembled, classed in squadrons, and officers appointed 
to command them. Recent attempts to subject them 
to European discipline have it is said, destroyed their 
valuable aptitude for acting as skirmishers. The rear- 
ing of cattle, particularly horses, is the chief source of 
gain to the Cossacks, and Count Piatoffs studs are in 
the highest repute. The vast herds are allowed to 
wander about the steppes without care or superintend- 
ence. They never enter a stable ; summer and winter 
they are in the open air, and must procure their own 
food, and hence become extremely vigorous, support- 
ing the most trying campaigns with remarkable hardi- 
ness. Nothing can be more simple and expeditious 
than tho mode in which they are broken in. The 
horse is caught with a noose, he is saddled and bridled, 
the rider mounts him, and he is allowed to gallop over 
the steppe until he falls exhausted. From that mo- 
ment he is perfectly tamed, and may be ridden without 
danger. 

The Rasriaa Olergy . 

In Russia, as in all civilized countries, religious 
ceremonies still retain all their ancient influence. 
They afford the peasant a brief season of pleasure and 
emancipation, and a relaxation from toil which enables 
him to revel in intoxication. The Russian clergy are 
said to be exceedingly depraved and equally ignorant. 
Many of them pass their lives in disgraceful intoxica- 
tion, which renders them incapable of discharging 
their religious duties. The priestly office in that 
country is regarded, not as a sacred calling, but as 
a means of escaping slavery* and attaining nobility. 
The monks, priests, and deacons that swarm in the 
churches are nearly all sons of peasants who have en- 
tered the church, that they may no longer be liable to the 
knout, and, above all, to the misfortune of being made 
soldiers. But they cannot disguise the stain of their 
irth, and are despised and looked down upon by the 
petty nobles. It is no uncommon thing for one of the 
latter to raise his hand to strike a pope, while the 
former humbly bows his head to receive the chastise- 



ment. As usual in the Greek Church, all these popes 
are married and have large families. They receive 
nothing from the state, and it is the unfortunate serfs 
who are obliged to support them. At Easter the 
Russian must fulfil his religious duties, and then he is 
at the mercy of his priest, who makes him pay as 
dearly as he can for absolution, and keeps a regular 
tariff, in which offences and punishments are set down 
with minute precision. 

The Dardanelles. 
Tax strait of the Dardanelles, which divides Europe 
from Asia, is upwards of fifty miles in length, with an 
average breadth of two miles. The shore on either 
side is fringed with cypress groves, and the strait itself 
presents a very animated appearance, thousands of 
white-sailed caiques gliding lightly over the waves, 
and coming and going incessantly from shore to shore. 
There is a strong current setting constantly from the 
Sea of Marmora into the Archipelago, and this, added 
to the defences of the place, render the forcing of the 
passage by armed vessels a very hazardous undertaking 
The fortifications originally consisted of four castles, 
two on the European, and two on the Asiatic side. Of 
these, two stand at the southern extremity, and two 
about eighteen miles further up the strait. The name 
Dardanelles is now especially applied to some fortifi- 
cations erected in modern times between the new and 
the old castles, a short distance from the entrance to 
tho strait. The number of guns mounted on these for- 
tifications, and some others of lesser importance, is 
nearly seven hundred, besides eight large mortars for 
throwing shells. Among them are several immense 
guns, from which shot are discharged. The quantity 
of powder which these guns require is enormous ; the 
largest is charged with 331b. of powder, and throws a 
stone shot 8001b. or 1,0001b. weight. They are more 
formidable in appearance than reality, and the firing of 
such large pieces of ordnance is not unattended with 
danger to their own artillerymen. 



Tbx Cunning Thrush. — There is much more intel- 
lect in birds than people suppose. An instance of 
that occurred the other day at a slate quarry, belonging 
to a friend from whom we have the narrative. A thrush, 
not aware of the expansive properties of gunpowder, 
thought proper to build her nest on the ridge of the 
quarry, in the very centre of which they were con- 
stantly blasting the rock. At first she was very much 
discomposed by the fragments flying in all directions, 
but she still would not quit her chosen locality. She 
soon observed that a bell rung whenever a train was 
about to be fired, and that, at the notice, the workmen 
retired to safe positions. In a few days, when she 
heard the bell, she quitted her exposed situation, and 
flew down to where the workmen sheltered themselves 
—dropping close to their feet. There she would re- 
main until the- explosion had taken place, and then 
return to her nest. The workmen observed this — 
narrated it to their employers, and it was also told to 
visitors who came to view the quarry. The visitors 
naturally expressed a wish to witness so curious a 
specimen of intellect; but, as the rock could not 
always be blasted when visitors came, the bell was 
rung instead, and for a few times answered the same 
purpose. The thrush flew down close to where they 
stood, but she perceived that she was trifled with, and 
it interfered with the process of incubation ; the con- 
sequence was that afterwards, when the bell was rung, 
she would peep over the ledge to ascertain if the work- 
men did retreat, and if they did not, she would remain 
where she was. 



SPIRIT STRENGTH. 
Not when health and (brums favor, 

Can we judge oar spirit strength ; 
Life hsth then too sweet a savor, 

Proud words ran too great a length. 

With a self-reliant seeming, 
Boast we what the mind ean bear, 

Little in oar conscience deeming 
How she faints with coming care. 

Pliant, vig/rous, braced, and healthy, 
Seorneth she some far off woe, 

Noting not its progress stealthy, 
Sure in its effects, though slow. 

Until nearer, nearer looming, 

Fancy aids the dire attack, 
Spies out terrors in the glooming, 

Which Reality doth lack. 

Thus, before the dsy of trial 

With its bitterness appears, 
Quaffs she deeply from the phial 

Of imginsry tears. 

On a spirit bowed and stricken 
Hastening sorrows now attend ; 

Drooping still as troubles thicken, 
Sinks she, eonquer'd, in the end. 

Oh, let none with idle taunting 

Mock her in this fallen state ! 
Though they witnens'd onee her Taunting, 

When on Fortune's wing elate. 

Few of us hare spirits able 
Mis'ry's onslaught to sustain ; 

Watching, hoping, prayerful, stable, 
Wrapt in faith, and free from pain. 

They atone dare claim the merit, 
Who, through every trying hour, 

Feel an inward calm of spirit, 
Conscious of overruling Power ; 

Sternly brave, yet humbly bending, 

Yielding not to wild despair ; 
Ne'er on human aid depending, 

Casting heavenward ev*ry care. 

If arrive such junctures fbarful, 

Even these stout spirits fail, 
Let us own, with bosoms tearful, 

Man, when noblest, still is frail ! 



THE CHILD AND THE FALLING LEAVES. 

ST ADA TaZVAlCIOS. 

A pals child through a forest strayed, 
When sunny days had reached their close ; 

Where he in the sweet spring had played, 
With bounding step and cheek of rose. 

The faded bowers no fragrance lent, 
The sere leaves fast around him mil j 

Each, like a sign from heaven sent, 
His brief lifb's mournful doom to tall. 

The yellow leaves went rustling by, 
The ehiil gale would net let them stay \ 

Each whispered, " Learn of us to die. 
Fair boy, we go the self-same way !" 

** Nay," said the smiling child, " I go 

Unto a far and sunnier land. 
Where the green leaves no winter know, 

By spring's soft breetes ever fann'd." 



DEAD! 

BT W. C. BSKHBTT, 



Ah ! to charm the golden light, 

Summer none like them dlsclo 
Smiles that day that met my sight— 



Oh, te live again that day ! 

White— how white! how cold sad stffl is 
Bach waa cheek-sweet lift, away «T 
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Continued from page 332. 

"And what is that obstacle 1" demanded Guy. 
"The King of France 1 William will pay as little 
respect to the prohibition of his suzerain, as his father, 
Robert the Devil, did to the nobility of Normandy, 
when he named the son of Arlotta, the skinner's 
daughter of Falaise, to succeed him in the ducal 
chair." 

"A stronger objection," replied Raoul, "than any 
Henry can raise — the prohibition of the church. He 
and Matilda are related within the prohibited de- 
grees." 

" True," exclaimed Guy, with a smile of hope ; " I 
had not thought of that ! And his uncle Mauger, the 
Archbishop of Rouen, is his bitterest enemy. You 
say truly," he added, grasping his confederate warmly 
by the hand, " all is not lost yet !" 



CHAPTER IT. 

The bond of hate outlives the bond of love ; 
Death only rends the seal from off the heart 
Where its corroding characters are writ. 

IMMEDIATELY after the public insult he had of- 
fered to his cousin in the street of Bruges, William 
of Normandy fled towards Ostend, attended only by a 
single follower — the best proof, perhaps, that the out- 
rage of which he had been guilty was unpremeditated 
— the result of a sudden outbreak of passion, not de- 
signed : a consideration which, we fear, will plead but 
little in his behalf with our fair readers in the present 
age. 

Deep as was his attachment to Matilda, his love did 
not render him regardless of the precautions necessary 
for his personal safety. No sooner did he reach 
Ostend — then a mere fishing town— than he embarked 
on board one of his vessels, lying in the port ready to 
convey him to Cherbourg, where he had already com- 
menced those improvements which eventually made 
Normandy one of the most powerful maritime powers 
in Europe. As a matter of precaution, he slept the 
first night on board ; and only awaited the arrival of 
such of his personal attendants as he had left in 
Bruges to set sail. 

At an early hour in the morning, his uneasy slum- 
bers were broken by the return of one of his staunchest 
friends and counsellors — Roger do Beaumont, a noble 
who had been the confidant of his father, Duke Robert, 
and his own instructor in the art of war. Despite the 
remonstrance of his attendants; the grim old soldier 
insisted upon waking him, satisfied that the intelli- 
gence he brought would prove a panacea for the spleen 
and indisposition of his youthful sovereign, whom he 
loved no less for his father's sake than his own. 

" A pretty way to treat your friends," exclaimed the 
old man, as he touched the feverish hand which the 
duke extended towards him. "By our lady, beau- 
sire," he added, with a smile, " if Henry of France 
should enlist the Princess Matilda in his cause, fare- 
well to the broad duchy of Normandy ! It seems you 
have not the courage to face her !" 

" Speak not of her !" replied William, his handsome 



features suffused with blushes at the recollection of the 
unknightly conduct into which he had suffered himself 
to be betrayed ; " a heartless, cold coquette and pas- 
sionate as chaste ! If ever again I — " 

"Make no rash oaths," exclaimed his visiter, inter- 
rupting him; "you may repent them; and, what 
would be worse for your grace's treasury, break them ; 
for Holy Church compounds not with perjury in princes 
upon the same easy terms as with a simple baron or 
knight." 

"What mean you?" demanded the disconsolate 
duke. 

" That you might repent your oath ; nothing 
more !" 

" Never ! She is as heartless as beautiful ; and, I 
repeat—" 

" And I repeat again," interrupted Roger de Beau- 
mont, "that I can listen to no disparaging words 
against my sovereign lady Matilda of Flanden, af- 
fianced Duchess of Normandy !" 

William half sprang from his couch, so deeply was 
he affected by the words. He knew the character of 
the speaker too well to suppose for an instant that he 
was jesting with him, wild and improbable as the in- 
telligence appeared. In reply to his passionate, eager 
questions, the old soldier informed him of everything 
which had taken place at the town-hall of Bruges, 
after his departure, and the announcement which Ma- 
tilda had so publicly made of her choice of her future 
husband. 

Again and again Duke William entreated him to re- 
peat the news. It bewildered him ; and, despite his 
confidence in the veracity and good faith of the 
speaker, he trembled lest he should have been de- 
ceived. 

"If your grace doubts me," observed Roger de 
Beaumont — who began to tire of so many questions — 
" perhaps you will give more credence to the lady's 
messenger !" 

" Messenger!" mechanically repeated the duke. 

"Ay!" said the old man. "Directly after your 
departure, beausire, the Flemings flocked into the 
street, like bees whose hive had been disturbed. The 
weavers and spinners threatened vengeance upon your 
humble servant, and all your retainers who remained 
in the place. Of course," he added, " I only laughed 
at them : but when I heard that the earl had sum- 
moned his vassals and retainers in the # town-hall, I 
confess I thought that matters began to look serious ; 
so I retired to the house of the prior of the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre for safety." 

" Why did you not fly t" demanded William. 

" To tell your grace the truth," replied the old sol- 
dier, " I never thought of it till it was too late, and 
every part of the city guarded by the incensed citi- 
zens ; besides, I felt curious to hear the upshot of 

your you and your future duchess," he added, after 

an awkward pause, "must decide, beausire, what 
name to call it." 

" Continue," said the duke, with an effort to hide his 
confusion. 

" The rest is soon told. One of the preists brought 
me intelligence, towards evening, of the declaration 
of the Princess Matilda in your favor ; at first I could 
scarcely credit him, so improbable did it appear even 
to me, who have had some experience in the caprice 
of the sex ; but it was soon confirmed by a messenger 
from Matilda herself, requesting to see me." 

"And you saw her!" eagerly exclaimed the de- 
lighted prince. 

"I did, beausire." 



" And the result i 

" That I left Bruges on the instant, accompanied by 
a priest, who is charged with the conditions on which 
the lady consents to become Duchess of Normandy , 
for it seems that the good Earl of Flanders has left it 
to ber choice either to accept your hand, or, if she pre- 
fers it, taking the veil in the royal Ursuline Convent at 
Ghent." 

At the thought of Matilda's taking the veil, the 
cheek of her lover became deadly pale : for an instant, 
he imagined that such was really the intention of the 
woman he so madly loved, and that the proffer of her 
hand, and the conditions annexed to it, were merely a 
refinement of vengeance, for the insult she had re- 
ceived at his hands. But Roger de Beaumont, who 
listened impatiently to his suppositions, quickly dissi- 
pated them. 

"No, no, beausire!" said he; "the princess will 
prefer a young and gallant bridegroom to the cloister. 
What the conditions are, I know not ; bat of coarse 
you will grant them !" 

"Grant them!" repeated William. "Ay, sure! 
though she should demand the Duchy of Normandy 
in full sovereignty, and its duke as her humblest 
vassal." 

" Fortunately," replied Roger de Beaumont, " the 
Duchy of Normandy is a male-fief, held direct from 
the crown of France : a woman can neither possess it 
by dowry nor inheritance. Rollo accepted so much of 
the law of the Franks, when he took his Christian wife 
and her fertile dower." 

The duke smiled, and motioned to his aged friend to 
admit the messenger of Matilda to his presence. 



CHAPTER V. 

Troth paints in characters more strange 

Than fiction ever drew. Old Plat. 

TX THEN Roger de Beaumont opened the door of the 
* * cabin, the messenger of Matilda presented him- 
self. From his long flowing robe and tonsured head, 
William saw at once that he was an ecclesiastic, and 
naturally expected that the conditions which the Fle- 
mish princess wished to impose, related either to some 
vow which she had made, or endowments which she 
wished to bestow out of her dowry upon the church : 
neither of which circumstances were likely, in that age 
of deep religious enthusiasm, to meet with opposition 
on his part. 

The priest was a man about thirty years of age ; 
tall, thin, of a pale, thoughtful cast of countenance ; 
of an Italian rather than a Flemish cast ; although 
his garb was merely that of a simple churchman. 
Without any insignia of spiritual rank, bis appearance 
was so noble and commanding, that the Duke of Nor- 
mandy rose with involuntary respect as he made his 
appearance. 

"Welcome, father!" he said, at the same time 
pointing to a seat at the further end of the little 
cabin; "and doubly welcome as the envoy of my 
cousin Matilda! May I ask his name who is so 
honored!" 

" Lanfranc," replied the churchman, calmly. 

William paused. From the lofty bearing of his 
visitor, he expected to have heard one of the noblest 
names in Flanders. That of Lanfranc was entirely 
unknown to him. 

" I am the bearer," continued the priest, " of a mes- 
sage from the princess." 

He glanced as he spoke towards Roger de Beau- 
mont, as if to intimate that it must be delivered pri 
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41 1 have no secrets from Messire de Beaumont/' ob- 
served the duke. 

" Possibly not, beausire," answered Lanfranc ; "but 
the noble maiden I represent may have. I can only 
follow my instructions, which are to deliver my mes- 
sage to your grace's ear alone." 

" Alone !" repeated the lover of Matilda, " I do not 
comprehend the motive of such privacy." 

44 Nor I," observed the messenger. " I can only 
obey the will of her who sent me. I am not here to 
judge it." 

" What if I decline to receive it without a wit- 
ness 1" 

" In that case I return to Bruges on the instant." 

The Duke of Normandy paused for a few moments, 
to consider how he should act. At last he intimated, 
by a signal of his hand, his wish that Roger de Beau- 
mont should leave him with the priest. 

Roger de Beaumont, who was one of the most in- 
curious persons in the world, left the cabin without a 
word. 

" Now, priest," exclaimed the impatient duke, " we 
are alone *, your message *" 

44 Beausire," replied Lanfiranc, u although the tongue 
which utters them is that of a poor priest, the words 
are those of the high and puissant princess, Matilda 
of Flanders. I therefore must entreat your grace, if 
you find aught in them to offend, to attribute the offence 
to no malice or want of respect on my part" 

44 I promise," said William, scarcely knowing what 
to think of the messenger's long exordium. 

44 Thus, then, says the Lady Matilda to her cousin, 
the Duke of Normandy : Although he has dishonored 
his knighthood, princely rank, and the tie of blood be- 
tween them, by an outrage on her person, which, in 
Flanders, a peasant would blush to offer to his equal, 
the princess not only pardons him, but, on three con- 
ditions, will become his wife " 

44 Three conditions !" repeated William, eagerly ; 
44 name themt" 

• 4 First, the Duke of Normandy shall swear upon 
the blessed Evangelist, never to abandon his claim to 
the crown of England ; but to follow it whilst he has 
strength to wield a. sword, one knight to bear his ban- 
ner, and one man-at-arms to stand beside him " 

44 Right joyfully," exclaimed the duke. 44 Would I 
were as sure of a heavenly crown," he added; with 
presumptuous confidence, 44 as of the Saxon monarch's ! 
Matilda is right r she deserves to be a queen ! The 
next condition, man ; the next !" 

" That you shall grant her the life of any vavasour, 
or vassal, either in your native dominions of Nor- 
mandy, or any fief or dominion your courage hereafter 
may acquire." 

• 4 A life '" repeated the duke. 44 Whose 1" 

He fixed his eyes with a searching expression upon 
the priest, as he asked the question ; but the counte- 
nance of Lanfranc remained immovable. 
44 1 know not, beausire," he replied. 
44 Priest !" said William. * 4 thou art, or ought to be, 
a man of God - of wholesome counsel to the soul's 
weal ! May I promise this thing t What if Matilda 
should demand the life of my nearest kindred, my 
wisest counsellor, or my truest friend?" 

It was one of those questions which either make or 
mar the fortune of a man according to his answer. 
A man less honest than Lanfranc would have endea- 
vored to palliate the crime of such a promise : he, on 
the contrary, unhesitatingly denounced it as a sinful 
and unchristian oath 

•• Humph !" observed the duke, struck by his sin- 



cerity; "our cousin Matilda has chosen a singular 
messenger/ 

44 The Princess Matilda did not choose me," replied 
Lanfranc. 
"Who, then?" 

44 My ecclesiastical superior in Bruges. Willingly 
would I have declined the office, had my vow of obe- 
dience permitted ; for I cannot approve of a compact 
in which the life of a human being is made a condi- 
tion." 

14 By every saint in the calendar !" exclaimed Wil- 
liam, " but thou art an honest man ! and the boldness 
of thy answer has done thee more good than injury in 
my favor. It may not be much now," he added, 
with a smile, " to stand well with the Duke of Nor- 
mandy ; for I have both the French king and my false 
cousin, Guy of Burgundy, leagued against me ; but 
the day is not far distant when I shall crush my 
enemies !" 

The priest inclined his head with cold indifference, 
which seemed to say that the future fortunes of the 
speaker could affect him but little. 

44 And what may be the third condition?" demanded 
the duke. 

44 Your grace has not yet acceded to the second," 
observed Lanfiranc. 

Although William was of a most imperious, pas- 
sionate nature, so strong was his love for his fair 
cousin, that he submitted to what appeared to him the 
caprice of her messenger. 

44 1 agree to it," he exclaimed. " If there be sin in 
it, the burthen must rest upon Matilda's soul not mine. 
The third condition, man; the third !" 

44 That you swear to bestow the forfeit possessions 
of the culprit whose life your consort may demand, 
according to her pleasure." 
44 1 may freely promise that." 
44 A promise alone is not sufficient," observed the 
priest ; " you must swear ; and I am empowered to re- 
ceive your oath." 

Lanfranc drew from his bosom a copy of the Holy 
Evangelists, upon parchment— one of the treasures of 
the church to which he was attached in Bruges — and 
placed it on the little cabin table, upon which the 
duke's night lamp was still standing. As he dic- 
tated, William repeated the oath, which, when he had 
terminated he sealed with his lips. 

44 Beausire," said the priest, seriously, " this is no 
common oath which you have taken. It must be kept 
to the peril of you soul." 

44 Must not all oaths be kept?" inquired the duke. 
44 Doubtless," repeated Lanfranc ; 44 but this has been 
taken upon the blessed eucharist itself!" 

William crossed his brow in pious terror, as the 
speaker, after first kneeling reverently before the pre- 
cious manuscript, which still remained upon the table, 
turned back the leaves, between which he pointed out 
to the Duke of Normandy a small golden ostensory, in 
form and size not unlike a locket It contained one 
of those wafers which, according to Catholic faith, 
priestly words and signs change to incarnate divi- 
nity. 

44 My task is accomphsned. " said Lanfranc ; " would 
that I could have declined it ; but obedience is better 
than sacrifice ! AU that remains for me to do, is to 
give your grace the token intrusted to me by the 
princess. " 

He drew from his' finger a ring — the same which 
Brihtnc had returned to Matilda and presented it in 
her name xo her cousin, who looked upon himself, by 
that act, as her affianced husband Drawing a nch 



ruby from his own hand, the Duke of Normandy gave 
it to the priest in return. 

44 And now, beausire," Said the latter, " return as 
swiftly as winds can speed you to your own dominions. 
It belongs to the ministers of Normandy and Flanders 
to conclude the rest." 

William would have pressed upon the speaker proofs 
of his gratitude more solid than words, but they were 
respectfully declined. It is impossible to say whether 
this was calculation or indifference on the part of 
Lanfranc; in either case it served his interests; for 
the future conqueror of England was so struck by his 
manner, that he eventually elevated him to the highest 
ecclesiastical dignities in his power to bestow. 

In compliance with the recommendation he had re- 
ceived, the duke weighed anchor, and, in less than an 
hour after the departure of Matilda's messenger, set 
sail for Normandy. 

To be continued in ike December Number 



THE SPECULATOR: 

A TALE OP M AM M M-W OB SHIP . 

ABOUT five-and-forty years ago, Mr. Robert Oak- 
ley, merchant of Bristol and otherwise a highly- 
respectable person, was enjoying the last afternoon 
remaining to him of his fortnight's respite from busi- 
ness am ong the cliff's and caves and downs of Fresh- 
water^ in the Isle of Wight. Mr. Oakley was at that 
time a man of mature age. More than forty winters 
glittered in his sharp gray eyes ; and the glossy black- 
ness of his plainly-cut* well-fitting coat, the spotless 
linen, his elaborately-brushed, broad-brimmed hat, and 
highly-polished cork-sole shoes, plainly announced a 
person with whom the world went smoothly. It had 
been for some time blowing hard, and the wind was 
momently increasing in violence ; but Mr. Oakley, who 
was an enthusiastic admirer of sea scenery, with the 
help of a stout, gold-headed walking-cane, resolutely 
stood his ground, and watched, with apparently untir- 
ing interest, the white-crested waves dash themselves 
in fierce pursuit of each other upon the shingly shore, 
or, where checked and hurled for an instant back by the 
Rock-Needles, leap and hiss in fierce derision above the 
summits of the vainly-obstructing masses, and sweep 
on as madly as before. Now and then a fishing-boat, 
or a larger vessel, drove past, in imminent danger, to 
his unpractised eye, of immediate engulfment, or of 
destruction on the iron shore ; and a feeling of com- 
fortable self-gratulation simmered at the merchant's 
heart, as the comparison of his own safety with the 
danger of those on board involuntarily but vividly 
suggested itself. At length a rapid change in the 
driving clouds overhead, from light, fleecy strips to 
dark heavy patches, increasing in size and density, 
and the consequent quick darkening of the atmosphere 
warned him that the fitful gusts jot heavy rain which 
struck his face so sharply were but the precursors of a 
violent land as well as sea-storm, from which it would 
be prudent to escape with all possible despatch. The 
light on the corner of the Wight shot forth over the 
fierce waters as he turned homewards, instantly follow 
ed by a vivid flash of lightning and a heavy thunder 
peal ; so that even in the opinion of the lately-delighted 
admirer of sea and shore sublimity, a more wild, deso- 
late, and disagreeable scene than now dimly and fitfully 
presented itseli, could scarcely be imagined. Fortu- 
nately, however, ne could not bo» he thought, more than 
about tour or five miles from Yarmouth Little more 
ttoan an hour's smart walking would take him there, 
and then a change of apparel and a cup of tea would 
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remedy and obliterate all inconveniences. Thai self- 
assured and confident, Mr. Oakley strode manfully for- 
ward in his rugged, circuitous road, unconscious of the 
deadly peril lying in wait for him in that secure hour, 
and brief, undreaded path. While he is struggling 
along in the growing darkness and drenching rain, I 
shall have time to note down a few traits of his moral 
character, a knowledge of which is essentially neces- 
sary to an accurate appreciation of his past and future 
actions. 

Mr. Robert Oakley, of Wine Street, Bristol, was 
known in that city as an Irish merchant — a designa- 
tion applied in ports trading largely with the sister 
country to persons whose exports and imports are con- 
fined to Ireland. As much less capital is required in 
such a commerce than the merchant-princes, whose 
enterprise embraces the whole habitable globe, can 
boast of, its chief men take a considerably lower mer- 
cantile rank on mart and 'Change than their richer 
brethren. Especially, in those palmy days of flourish- 
ing slave and sugar islands, the West-India merchant 
and proprietor stood high above his fellows, and no- 
where more so than in the wealthy metropolis of Eng- 
land. By no one were these magnates of commerce 
held in higher, more envious reverence, than by Mr. 
Robert Oakley. " How contemptible," he had often, 
but more especially of late, bitterly reflected, " how 
utterly insignificant are the poor twelve or thirteen 
thousand pounds, not certainly more than thaf, which 
the ceaseless industry of twenty of the best years of 
my life has enabled me to scrape together, compared 
with the colossal fortunes rapidly accumulated by men 
who, playing with vast ventures, frequently gain more, 
much more, at a single hit, than I do by a whole year 
of plodding perseverance and patient care !" As these 
thoughts gloomed across his mind, the true respecta- 
bility of his position, his solid, if not extensive wealth, 
depending on none of the frightful chances which 
frequently sweep away at a blow the Aladdin fortunes 
of great speculators, dwindled in his estimation into 
coarse beggar-wrappings — useful, indeed, for the com- 
mon necessities of life, but only to be* worn with 
humility, almost with shame, in the presence of the 
robes and furred gowns of the really rich men of the 
world. 

With such repinings cankering at his heart, it is not 
to be supposed that Robert Oakley had not frequently 
cast about for one of those great and lucky ventures, 
one of those Napoleonic strokes, whereby immese re- 
sults, the natural reward of a lifetime of ordinary 
energy and success, are secured by one fortunate turn 
of the commercial dice. He was ever looking out for 
such an opportunity, but none had hitherto presented 
itself sufficiently free from hazard to induce him, how- 
ever momentarily dazzled, to boldly venture his fortunes 
upon it : and up to the time we left him on the bleak 
clifls of Freshwater, he had been able to boast that, 
though often sorely tried, he had successfully with- 
stood temptation, a result he owed somewhat to his 
naturally cautious, nervous temperament, to his dread 
of awakening the wolfish instincts of greed he felt 
to be latent within him, and which, he knew, required 
to be but once alimented with suddenly, easily-acquired 
gold, to start into vigorous, untameable life ; but more, 
much more, than to any physical or mental qualities of 
his own, to the affectionate and wise counsels of his 
excellent wife, who, ever on the watch for such aberra- 
tions, gently drew him back from the contemplation of 
the deceptive shadow gleaming in the faithless waters, 
to the beaten paths of common sense and the safe 
retreats of home and competence. 



Well had it been for Mr. Robert Oakley had these 
frequent trials and temptations taught him the highest 
as well as the most useful of all virtues — humility — a 
wise distrust of himself. Unfortunately they gene- 
rated only arrogance of spirit — pride of heart; that 
pride which ever goeth before a fall ; and an inordinate 
contempt for the feebler men whom he had seen fall 
irretrievably on the slippery path where he had himself 
so frequently stumbled. One of these unlucky ones 
was his only brother, Richard Oakley, who, endowed 
by nature with a quicker, a more sanguine temperament 
than himself, less wisely guided by marital counsel and 
advice, perhaps also more strongly tempted, had rashly 
speculated with the fortune bequeathed him by his 
father, five thousand pounds, the same sum that Robert 
inherited, and the common result of such bold leaps in 
the dark had awaited him, bankruptcy, ruin ! He had 
married a lady of Belfast of tho name of Neville, still 
young, although a widow, and the mother of one child, 
a boy. She brought no other fortune to her husband 
than beauty, innocence of heart, inextinguishable gay- 
ety of temper, and yielding gentleness of disposition, 
admirable qualities, but, uncombined with the English 
gravity and prudence which distinguished her quiet, 
thoughtful sister-in-law, helped nothing to prevent, if 
indeed they did not hasten, a catastrophe which they 
could, however, cheer and soften. Perhaps Mrs. Rich- 
ard Oakley never so truly loved her frank-tempered, 
facile-minded husband, certainly she never before exhib- 
ited such thoughtful tenderness, as when, scantily 
equipped for a new contest with the triumphant, mock- 
ing world, they bade adieu to the proud city that had 
witnessed their vain and brief prosperity, and subse- 
quent deep humiliation, and went forth in search of 
happier, if humbler fortunes. 

" Tou must not imagine," said Robert Oakley coldly, 
in reply to his brother, who, with his wife, had, with 
downcast looks and hesitating steps, entered his count- 
ing-house in Wine Street, " you must not imagine that 
other men have not been tempted by glittering baits, 
because they have not foolishly yielded to the seduc- 
tion. I, too, have felt, all men, I imagine, have felt at 
times, the feverish appetite for sudden, inordinate gain 
which prompts the gamester, whether he play on 
'Change or at less reputable places ; but I have striven 
with and conquered the evil impulse. Feeble spirits, 
unable to withstand such temptations, should flee from 
them." 

" You, Robert, were always of a more reserved and 
cautious disposition than 1." 

11 Possibly ; still— " 

" Besides," interrupted the weeping partner of the 
broken man, " besides being married to so discreet, so 
good, so excellent a wife. Ah, Richard," she added 
with an outburst of sel£accusing grief, "had you never 
seen me, this calamity might never have befallen you !" 

"Alice!" exclaimed her husband with reproachful 
tenderness — " Alice, this to me !" 

" We had better not waste time in profitless regrets 
for the past,'* said Robert Oakley. " I am glad for your 
own sakes, as well as mine, that you have determined 
on leaving Bristol. I promised you two hundred 
pounds : my wife has persuaded me into making it five 
hundred, and I do so on the express understanding of 
course that this gift is to be a final one." 

" Bless her— bless her 1" sobbed the grateful wife. 
" But God hat blessed her, and for her sake hers." 

" Here are notes," continued the elder brother, " for 
two hundred pounds and a bill for three hundred, due 
in London the day after to-morrow, which I discounted 
for Sir Martin Biddulph." 



" Of Oatlands ?" 

"Yes: horse-racing and other noble and many 
sports will, I doubt not, some day or other bring the 
owner of that fine property to the dogs. This bill will, 
however, I am pretty sure, be punctually paid. If not, I 
have indorsed it, and the London agents of the bankers 
here shall have instructions to pay it for my honor." 

Little more was said, and Richard Oakley, with his 
wife, passed out of the counting-house into an innrr 
room, where not cold service, but the warm sympathy 
of a gentle, loving heart, awaited them. 

" You will not forget to write frequently, very fre- 
quently, to me ?" said Mrs. Robert Oakley, as she 
strained her sister-in-law in a parting embrace. " And 
Caroline, you will not forget Caroline, I know, any more 
than we shall Harry, or sweet little Alice T This is for 
her," she added in a whisper : " not a word, dear, if 
you love me, — for her, not you." 

Fourteen years had elapsed since this parting, and 
the afternoon when Mr. Robert Oakley, as upright, 
physically and morally, as ever, and now rich to the 
extent of about £12,000, found himself suddenly over- 
taken by a heavy squall of wind and rain on the storm- 
beaten cliffs of the Isle of Wight. The distance he 
had to walk proved longer and more difficult of accom- 
plishment than he had found it in the broad daylight a 
few hours previously, and he gladly availed himself of 
the opportune shelter offered by a small tavern at Fresh- 
water to rest and refresh himself before attempting the 
one or two miles which, he was told, still intervened 
between him and Yarmouth. 

There was a blazing fire in the bar-parlor of the Ihtie 
inn, tenanted only by a few comfortable, farmer-looking 
persons, and one or two unmistakable specimens of the 
half-seaman, whole-smuggler tribe, which at that period 
swarmed along the southern coast. Their conversa- 
tion, a very* animated one, ceased abruptly on the en- 
trance of the stranger ; but at the sight of his pinched 
features and dripping garments, evidently not those of 
a ganger, — and the company there assembled were first- 
rate judges on the point, — they with rough but ready 
courtesy drew back from the fire, round which they bad 
been seated, discussing war-politics and hot spirits and 
water, and invited him to approach and dry himself. 
He very readily complied with the invitation, and by 
the time the tea, which he had ordered on entering 
was brought in and placed, at his request, on a small 
table as distant as possible from that of the tobacco- 
smokers, his chilled limbs, wet clothes, 'and ruffled 
temper were pretty nearly restored to their normal con- 
dition ; and he felt quite prepared to resume his jour- 
ney as soon as the abatement of the rain, doubtfully 
hoped for by the weather-wisdom of the room, should 
enable him to do so with prudence. Thus recomposed 
he sat quietly down to tea, and had just finished it, 
when his attention was sharply aroused by the noisy 
entrance of two rough fellows in shaggy jackets and 
" sou-wester" caps, pilots,* it presently appeared, who 
had been out some days in the Channel, and had now 
brought up a schooner, bound from Shoroham to Poole, 
in the Yarmouth roads. 

" A dirty night coming on, I'm thinking Bob Shel- 
den V* remarked a fat, rosy-jowled person, seated 
cosily by the fire, as soon as the newcomers were 
fairly settled in their chairs. 

" You said coming on, Farmer Gage 1" replied the 
gentleman so familiarly addressed, in a dry, rasping 
voice, which the large tumbler of brandy and water 
he had already thrown down his throat could have- done 
nothing to liquefy or soften — " you said coming on ? 
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It would blow the horns off a bull at the back of the 
Wight now, to it's to be hoped there a'n't much more 
coining on, or the Mary- Ann will part her cable in 
Yarmouth roads. A light, Jack. Thanks. This 
'bacca," he added, after indulging in a few delicious 
whiffs — " this 'bacca is a very creditable article, con- 
sidering it was never christened in a custom-house." 

44 Stow that, Bob Sheldon," interrupted one of the 
party, hastily taking the pipe from his mouth, and 
jerking the point of it over his shoulder in the direc- 
tion of Mr Robert Oakley's dark corner. " Stow that, 
my hearty !" 

Bob Shelden paused in his agreeable pastime, and 
•hading his eyes with his hand, peered curiously in the 
direction indicated by his cautious friend. The exami- 
nation must have been satisfactory, as he quickly and 
quietly resumed his pipe and the conversation. 

u The gale was fortinately right aft, Farmer Gage ; 
but just to give you a notion of what a screamer it is 
outside, we've been but little odds of six hours coming 
from Guarnsey to Yarmouth roads, besides boarding 
and bringing in the schooner over the bargain." 

" That's a smart run, that is, Bob" observed one of 
tho seamen ; " but you had the tids from the Caskets." 
44 Ay, lad, that's true." 

" Any thing at Guarnsey likely to be coming our 
way ?" 

" Well there's a sloop-of-war lying there with a prize 
shell be bringing in to Portsmouth ; and there's a large 
barque, that put in two or three hours before we left, 
loaded with rum and sugar. She's been knocking 
about for the last three weeks everywhere but where 
she ought to be, and last Sunday's paper, I mind, said 
she was supposed to be either lost or carried into a 
French port. She's had her bulwarks stove in, and 
has lost her boats, with some other damage ; but the 
cargo, they said, was all safe and sound. She'll come 
in, I daresay, in a day or two." 

"I don't remember hearing about her; where does 
she hail froml" 

" She's the Three Sister* of Bristol, Captain Pauld- 
ing, or some such name. Hollo, friend ! what the 
devil are you upsetting and smashing the old woman's 
tea-tackle for, eh!" 

In suddenly jumping up, Mr. Oakley had overturned 
the little table upon which the tea-equipage was 
arranged. He hurriedly apologized for his carelessness, 
took up his hat and cane, threw a guinea on the table, 
and strode hastily out of the house, much to the aston- 
ishment of the spectators — who, however, having 
ascertained that the guinea was a genuine one, charita- 
bly concluded that the stranger was a gentleman, 
though apparently rather crazed in his wits. 

" It's very likely," said Bob Shelden, "that he has 
some concern in the barque I was mentioning. I saw 
Tom Hardy speak to him in the street at West Cowes, 
last week. You know Tom Hardy, Farmer Gage!" 

44 Ay, lad, for one of the cleverest scamps in all 
creation. He's lost the situation, I hear, he had at 
Bristol, and is back again, I suppose, to live upon his 
poor mother." 

11 1 daresay. I'm thinking this gentleman was Tom's 
master. I'll ask, the first time I see him." 

** Very likely ; and, as you say, concerned in the 
barque : if not, he must be crazed." 

Crazed indeed ! The words of the pilot had smitten 
him with frenzy, and he hurried along towards 
Yarmouth, his brain reeling and his blood on fixe with 
si&e suddenly-awakened and maddening lust of gold' — 
geld in glittering, enormous heaps, to be obtained at 
xao risk-—" No risk !" he almost shrieked, " save, save" 



— the pale thought would flit dimly, if only momently, 
across his throbbing brain — " save to his peaco of mind, 
his moral life, his perilled soul !" " Cummings, 
Brothers," he presently muttered, regaining the hurried 
current of his previous thoughts : " Cummings, Bro- 
thers, the richest house in Bristol ! It will scarcely 
ruin them; besides, they would do the same; who 
would not 1 Fair, quite fair ; every thing is fair, they 
say, in war and trade. A strange chance ; she was 
reported lost or captured when I left Bristol, and must 
now be quite given up. A rare chance ! A glorious, 
golden opportunity, which, once missed, could never 
be regained. It shall not be missed !" and he quick- 
ened his already almost running pace towards Yar- 
mouth. He was soon there, and at once hastened to 
the little quay. It was solitary and silent, but for the 
howling wind and furious sea that beat against, around, 
and over it. Oakley was surprised that pilots and 
fishermen should all have retired so early ; for, strange 
as it may appear, the tumult, the tempest of emotion 
by which he was internally tossed and shaken, had 
rendered him not only regardless, but unconscious of 
the still-increasing storm which raged without. He 
was reluctantly turning to depart, when a heavy, lopp- 
ing step was heard, and presently a seaman, in enorm- 
ous jack boots, and carrying a lantern in his hand, 
was seen approaching. Oakley hurried to meet and 
accost him. 

" Can I be put across to Lymington !" he eagerly 
demanded. 

" Across to Lymington !" echoed the sailor. " Why, 
who that isn't running from the gauger or the gallows 
would risk crossing on such a night as this ?" 

" I," replied Oakley, " who am running from neither, 
would — trill, if a seaman is to be found in Yarmouth 
who is not afraid of venturing a couple of miles in a 
capful of wind." 

" A capful !" rejoined the man. " Let me look at 
you 1" and he suddenly held the lantern up to his ques- 
tioner's features. " Ay !" he exclaimed, after a curious 
gaze, " I have not lived so long on the coast without 
having at times seen such a nice as that ; though 
never, thank God, in the shaving-glass ! You must 
go, I see ; that's plain enough. Well, I'll take you 
across." 

44 Immediately 1" 

" Of course." 

44 1 will be here in five minutes." 

" Stop, stop ! ' The fare : what do you think of pay- 
ing for the risk of four men's lives — saying nothing of 
your own. It will require four hands to manage the 
boat in this wild sea." 

11 Name your own terms." 

" Ten guineas : that is, ten one-pound notes and ten 
shillings, which, the law says, are equal to ten guineas : 
though they're not by a long chalk." 

14 Agreed : I will not keep you waiting long." 

One chance of safety still remained to the self- 
righteous, pride-blinded Pharisee, who had glibly 
boasted of his power to stand, undizzied and secure, on 
the edge of precipices so often fatal to better men than 
he : his wife, the good genius that had so often saved 
him from mortal wreck, he must see her before setting 
out on his hasty journey ; and if she were' to divine his 
errand, he might be saved — or baffled, as in his present 
mood he would have deemed it. He paused at the 
threshold of his lodgings, in doubt of what excuse for 
his precipitate departure would be least likely to awak- 
en her solicitude— to arouse her fears. He did not 
remain long undecided ; meanness, falsehood, duplicity, 
proffered their ready services ; and he knocked sharply 



at the door. It was instantly opened, for he was 
waited for, and had been for some time anxiously ex- 
pected. He ran briskly up stairs. 

44 Caroline, child, where is your mother 1" 

44 In bed, papa ; she has been poorly all the afternoon, 
and has just lain down." 

The husband felt a strong emotion of pleasure at this 
announcement ; not, certainly, at hearing that his wife, 
whom he tenderly loved, was ill — suffering, perhaps ; 
but that, in the comparatively obscure atmosphere of 
her chamber, that mild, but searching glance, whioh he 
had often felt penetrate*to the very depths of his being, 
could not so well read his countenance as in the glare 
of the sitting room. He immediately went to her, and 
after a few affectionate inquiries, said, " What letters 
have arrived 1" 

" Several," was tho reply ; " they are on the dress- 
ing-table." 

Mr. Oakley took up one, hastily broke the seal, and 
with his back towards the bed, feigned to peruse it. 
Presently he uttered an exclamation of surprise, and 
turned quickly round. 

44 From Danby, love, requiring my instant return. 
Riley, of Belfast, is likely to stop payment ; and Danby 
urges that either he or I should go over by the packet, 
which leaves Bristol at eleven o'clock to-morrow fore- 
noon." 

44 How unfortunate. Is the debt large 1" 

44 Between six and seven hundred pounds." 

44 Dear me ! But you cannot possibly reach home in 
time." 

44 Not unless I start at once by way of Lymington, 
in which case I could easily reach Salisbury in time for 
the mail from Southampton to Bristol." 

44 But it seems to be blowing a hurricane. Surely 
there would be danger in venturing across to Lyming- 
ton on such a night 1" 

14 Nonsense, Mary ; with the wind in the present 
quarter, the sea between the two shores is quite 
smooth." 

Finally, it was determined that he should set out at 
once ; Mrs. Oakley and her daughter to follow, on the 
day after the morrow, at their leisure. His prepara- 
tions did not occupy more than a couple of minutes, 
and hastily embracing his wife and child, he hurried 
out of the house, and soon reached the quay. The boat 
was ready, and he was instantly embarked. The pas- 
sage was a frightful one ; twice the men seemed dis- 
posed to give up the attempt, and would have done so 
but for the almost frenzied supplications and promises 
of their passenger, who appeared insensible not only to 
fear, but to the benumbing effects of the drenching 
rain and sea that almost drowned them where they sat. 
At last the boat shot into the small harbor of Lyming- 
ton ; the men were liberally rewarded ; and a quarter 
of an hour afterwards, a poatehaise and four started 
from the Angel Inn, and dashed at a rattling pace 
through the New Forest towards Salisbury. Mr. Oak- 
ley, occupied with eager calculations upon the extent 
of his probable gains, and the best, least suspicious 
mode of securing the prize almost within his reach, 
heeded not the passing of time ; and, at the end of 
about three hours' smart ride, was startled by a sudden 
pulling up of the chaise, and the announcement that he 
had reached the entrance of the city of New Serum. 
He at once alighted, dismissed the carriage, and walked 
quietly, for he found he had a full quarter of an hour 
to spare, to the Red Lion at the further end of the 
town, craftily anxious that the guard and coachman, 
who knew him well, should not become aware that he 
had made any extraordinary effort to overtake the mail. 
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When the eoach arrived, there was fortunately one in- 
side place vacant ; he secured it, and early on the follow- 
ing morning, safely reached Bristol 

Never had the attire of Mr. Robert Oakley appeared 
more elaborately neat, more scrupulously spotless, nor 
his air and manner more placidly courteous and oblig- 
ing, than when he walked gravely forth on the fore- 
noon of his arrival to the place where merchants most 
do congregate. Salutations in the market-place, con- 
gratulations upon his return to home and business, were 
abundant, almost overpowering. Mr. Robert Oakley, 
nevertheless, bore his honors meekly and passed quiet- 
ly on to the merchants' news-room, where, at that time 
of the day, he knew he should be tolerably sure of 
meeting with one of the firm of Cummings, Brothers. 
He was not disappointed. The eldest partner was 
there, looking as gloomy as Mr. Oakley could wish. 
No tidings of the Three Sitters had yet, it was quite 
clear, reached Bristol. They exchanged a matter-of- 
course greeting, and Oakley passed on. About ten 
minutes afterwards, Cummings, senior, having finished 
the perusal of the journals, rose to depart ; and Mr. 
Oakley, suddenly remembering that he had an order 
from an Irish correspondent for some sugars, accosted 
him, and they proceeded together to the great firm's 
place of business. There the conversation, after a suf- 
ficient interval devoted to other topics, was adroitly 
turned by Robert Oakley upon the missing ship, and 
the enormous rates of insurance offered by the owners, 
and refused by all the underwriters. The firm of Cum- 
mings, Brothers, were often, generally indeed, except 
under peculiar circumstances, their own insurers — that 
is to say, they having an immense number of shipments, 
instead of certainly sacrificing the large sums they 
must have paid to effect so many insurances, preferred 
to set them apart to meet and cover any particular loss. 
This system they had generally found answer. They 
were now, however, and had been for a considerable 
time, of course, anxious to effect an insurance on the 
Three Sisters at almost any premium. This state of 
affairs was thoroughly known and understood by Mr. 
Oakley, and the ultimate result was, after much fenc- 
ing and coquetting on his part, that he suffered him- 
self to be persuaded into a transaction by which, for 
the present payment of £10,000, he purchased the 
entire cargo of the missing ship, should she not have 
been lost or captured. A check for £6000— all the 
present cash he had at his banker's — and a promissory 
note at sixty days for the balance were given with 
admirably-feigned reluctance to Cummings, Brothers. 
The bills of lading and other documents were handed 
to Mr. Robert Oakley, and the bargain was complete ; 
Cummings, Brothers, glad to have saved so much out 
of what they had deemed a total loss, and Oakley se- 
cretly exultant with the rapturous conviction that the 
ambition of his life had by one fortunate stroke been 
accomplished, or, to speak more soberly, that the 
means were now within his grasp, by which, pru- 
dently brought into play — and he resolved to be very 
prudent — the colossal fortune of which he had so long 
dreamt might be swiftly and safely built up. Happy, 
fortunate Robert Oakley ' 

"Happy, fortunate Robert Oakley!" echoed all 
Bristol, except, indeed, the astounded firm of* Cum- 
mings, Brothers, when, on the fourth day after this 
transaction, the Three Sisters was signalled to have 
safely anchored in the roads ' The incense which the 
world freely burns before whatever idol fortune chooses 
to set up— noisy felicitations of envious hearts, mouth- 
nonor, breath — was lavished abundantly upon the 



lucky speculator, and, best of all, no one appeared in 
the slightest degree to suspect that an enormous fraud 
had been committed — a gigantic swindle — whatever 
the letter of the law might call it— been perpetrated r 
Fortunate Robert Oakley . 

Yes ; one ! He could not look steadily in his wife's 
countenance as he communicated to her the wonderful 
hit he had made, but in that momentary glance he had 
read, instead of joy, exultation, rapture, anxious be- 
wilderment, vague, undefined alarm. He hastily 
changed the subject, after confusedly endeavoring to 
underrate greatly the magnitude of his enormous 
gains. He then left the apartment, and a long time 
elapsed before the subject was again mentioned be- 
tween them. 

Vexatious that any cloud, however slight and tran- 
sient, should obscure the brightness of such a joyous 
day ! The momentary irritation was, however, soon 
forgotten by the merchant when seated a few minutes 
afterwards in his private room, every faculty absorbed 
in elaborate calculations of the value of the cargo of 
the Three Sisters, the cost of freight and other im- 
portant items. A respectful tap at the door disturbed 
him. 

"What is it, Danby 1" he asked in an impatient, 
querulous tone. 

" Thomas Hardy desires to see you, sr, immediate- 
ly, on, he says, important business." 

" Thomas Hardy ! Have I not repeatedly given 
orders that the fellow should not be allowed to enter 
my premises 1" 

"True, sir; but he will this time take no denial. 
He bade me say he had an especial message for you 
from a person at whose house you drank tea last 
Thursday evening in the Isle of Wight." 

" Isle of Wight '." stammered Oakley : the indig- 
nant expression of his countenance changed in- 
stantly to that of pale alarm. " Isle of Wight !" 

" That, sir, is his message." 

" Bid him — bid him come in," said Mr. Oakley, as 
he dropped back into the chair, from which he had 
risen to admit the clerk. " I — I will see him." 

Danby, in his turn, greatly surprised, withdrew, and 
presently returned ushering in a tall, spare, shabbily- 
dressed man of about thirty years of age. He was 
not positively ill-looking : his features, separately con- 
sidered, were well enough ; but there was a sinister 
sneer about his thin, colorless lips, a fawning malig- 
nancy playing in his deep-set eyes, that rendered his 
sallow visage excessively repulsive. 

" You may retire, Mr. Danby," said Oakley. The 
clerk obeyed, and the merchant and his unwelcome 
visitor were alone together. The interview lasted 
about a quarter of an hour, at the end of which time 
the door opened, and both passed into the clerk's count- 
ing-house. 

"Mr. Hardy will resume his situation to-morrow 
morning," said the merchant, hurriedly. Danby, per- 
fectly startled, looked hastily up. His employer's 
face he saw deadly pale, and he appeared much agi- 
tated; he, however, repeated the order in reply to 
Danby's mute expression of surprise, and immediately 
turned back towards his private apartment, Hardy at 
the same moment passing out of the front door into 
the street 

The next morning the re-engaged clerk was early at 
the office, well-dressed too, and rose quickly in the 
apparent good graces of his employer, of whose ra- 
pidly extending business, and more or less successful 
speculations, he very speedily became the chief and 
only confidential agent and adviser. All appeared to 



be sunshine and prosperity with the lucky merchant ; 
and, as if to stamp the sudden fortunes of the Oakley 
family with unquestionable solidity and permanence, a 
distant relative, who had scarcely noticed him when a 
comparatively obscure person, now that he, according 
to the world's report, bade fair to become one of the 
millionaires of the country, bequeathed him, by a wDl 
dated but a few days before death, the sum of £30,000, 
in trust for his daughter Caroline, into whose absolute 
possession it was to pass, with accumulated interest, 
on the day she attained her majority. Never was 
there, everybody said, a more fortunate man. A seat 
in parliament, a baronetcy — higher splendors even than 
that, but not to be named till clutched — already glit- 
tered in the distance. 

One, as yet distant, prophet death-note alone min- 
gled and jarred with these gay joy-bells. The sym- 
pathizing partner of his earlier and better life — his 
gentle, true-hearted wife always — was visibly descend- 
ing with swift steps towards the tomb. She had long 
been in delicate health ; but from about the period of 
her husband's sudden accession of wealth it had 
rapidly given way ; and now, when it was already 
March, he was told by the physician, in the quaint 
phrase of the country, " that his wife would never 
get up May-Hill." He was deeply shocked, and yet 
— so strangely was he already changed — the announce- 
ment was not wholly painful. She nad never felt, 
never expressed any, the slightest, satisfaction at the 
brilliant turn his fortunes had taken ; and, worse still, 
had constantly refused, anxious as he had been to sur- 
round her with luxuries of all kinds, to sanction the 
slightest addition to their modest establishment — was, 
in fact, far more rigidly economical than before ; ap 
peering to shrink from any contact with his new 
wealth as from pollution ; while he dared not question 
her closely for her reasons. One only of the late 
events seemed to have afforded her pleasure, and that 
was the legacy to her daughter Caroline. For that 
bequest, though certainly the very reverse of met 
cenary, she had expressed unbounded thankfulness 
Would not, then, her removal be a relief! almost, he 
felt, though he hardly dared whisper it to his own 
heart, a blessing 1 

Whatever it might prove, it was not long delayed 
Each succeeding day found her paler, thinner, weaker 
— the frail covering of mortality seemed to rail visibly 
off, and reveal in hourly-increasing excellence and 
beauty the stainless and gentle spirit panting to be 
freed from its decaying prison-house. The patiently - 
awaited and all undreaded hour, the calm evening, 
illumined and made glorious by the radiant purity of 
her well-spent day of life, at length arrived. The last 
and unmistakable summons was a sudden one, and to 
all but herself, startling and unexpected. Her husband 
was out. A messenger was despatched for him ; and 
as he entered the apartment, the weeping daughter, 
who, in kneeling reverence, had been listening to her 
parting injunctions, rose at a sign from her dying pa- 
rent, and left the room. 

" Robert," she said, softly addressing her husband, 
who displayed, and doubtless for the moment felt, 
much vehemence of grief; and her mild but solemn 
eyes rested with inexpressible tenderness and sorrow 
upon the chosen of her youth, the father of her child 
— " Robert, forbear this bootless grief, and listen as 
patiently as you can to the last few words I shall ever 
utter upon earth. I dare not hope that they may be 
immediately successful in inducing you to retrace the 
sinful and ultimately — be assured — fatal path on which 
you have so blindly, so recklessly entered; but the 
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day, I trust, will come when they may hear fruit. It 
matters not to relate how I have become acquainted 
with the mode whereby you acquired your ill-gotten 
wealth ; nay, I beseech you, Robert, interrupt me not ; 
I speak not in anger, but in love. Reproaches cannot, 
I know, cause one of the bitter hours of the past to 
be rendered back to you — what is done is done — 
and too often, I know, the lost and vain regrets that 
gather behind man in his ephemeral road serve only to 
throw a dreary light over the past, and afford no help 
or guidance for the future, for the unborn day which, 
oh, my husband, God owes not to you, but which He 
will, I trust, in mercy grant, to enable you to put away 
the accursed thing, to restore — " 

"You mistake, Mary!' 1 groaned Oakley, without 
uplifting his face from the pillow on which it wae 
bowed and concealed — "you mistake, Mary; I have 
done no wrong — none." 

" Do not attempt to deceive me ; do not, I implore 
you, Robert, strive to deceive yourself by such poor 
sophistry as may be pleaded in defence of such a 
crime." She paused, fainting, and apparently ex- 
hausted, but presently resumed. "Caroline, whose 
betrothment to her cousin, as we call him, to Harry 
Neville, has, you will remember, my especial sanction ; 
Caroline has promised that the legacy bequeathed to 
her shall be devoted to the wiping away of this 
offence, so that happily the curse remains not on you 
— on her. She will, I know, keep her word." 

" What madness is this 1" exclaimed Oakley, start- 
ing to his feet. ** Tou must be — " He paused, re- 
buked into silence by the solemn, almost stern glance 
of the dying woman, over whose countenance a start- 
ling change at the instant passed. 

" And do you not know, Robert — have you not per- 
ceived," she said in a faint, tremulous, but deep whis- 
per — " are you now for the first time conscious that it 
has killed me ?" 

A lamentable cry burst from the heart-stricken man 
— he clasped his expiring wife passionately in his arms 
— a promise to comply with her wishes at any sacrifice 
was on his tongue — would have been uttered — but at 
that instant the death-sob struggled in her throat, the 
last gleam of light vanished from her eyes, a feint 
sigh stirred her pale lips — he knew that she was gone, 
and the rash vow remained unspoken ! 

As he left the apartment, he met his daughter, em- 
braced her, looked inquiringly in her face, and in that 
fair tablet read pity, regret, compassion, it may be love 
for him, vividly traced as before ; but esteem, reverence, 
filial awe, he saw, had vanished for ever. She, too, 

then, knew all ! Well, it must be borne. 

* 

These sad impressions were soon effaced from the 
elastic mind of the busy merchant and money-dealer, 
or, at most, served but to hasten his contemplated de- 
parture to the wider and more lucrative field of Lon- 
don, where familiar objects, inseparably associated 
with the past, would no longer incessantly call up me- 
mories which he felt were best forgotten. Thomas 
Hardy, too, whose wishes went for much, was anxious 
to exchange Bristol for the metropolis ; and the result 
was the transfer of the establishment to the city of 
London, where Mr. Robert Oakley, counselled, stimu- 
lated by his constant shadow, Hardy, plunged eagerly 
into the distracting whirlpool of the Stock-Exchange 
rode in apparent triumph amid its capricious currents 
and swift eddies, and gathered, it was said, fresh 
wealth from every ebb and flow of the turbid and dan- 
gerous tide. 

One afternoon, about six months after his removal 



to London, his old acquaintance, Sir Martin Biddulph, 
called on him. The greeting of the baronet was jovial 
and hearty as himself; the response of the money- 
broker cautious and reserved, as became a rich and 
prudent man in the presence of a possible borrower. 

" Well, Master Oakley, the world goes swimmingly 
with you, it appears. You are likely, I am told, to die 
worth a million 1" 

Robert Oakley only replied to this equivocal felicita- 
tion by a cold, fidgetty smile and shrug ; and his visi- 
tor proceeded. 

" But, zounds, man ! what a deucedly harassing life 
this money-making must be ! Why, you are as thin 
as a weasel, and look as withered as a last-year's ap- 
ple ! There seems scarcely any of you left ! You and 
I must be about the same age ; and only just look at 
me!" The comparison — certainly a striking one — 
provoked the unbounded mirth of the fox-hunter, but 
foiled to excite any corresponding emotion on the part 
of his auditor. On the contrary, he seemed consider- 
ably annoyed. 

" Now, Master Oakley," said the baronet, as soon as 
he had wiped his eyes, overflowing with exuberant 
mirth, and composed himself to seriousness — " now, 
Master Oakley, to business : I want your assistance 
with respect to some money matters." 

"I am sorry to say," observed Oakley with cold 
civility, " that just now" — 

" Cash is scarce — not to be had in fact," interrupted 
Sir Martin with a renewed guffaw. " Of course it is. 
I never, for my part, knew it to be otherwise. But 
my business with you, man alive, is to invest — not 
borrow!" 
"To invest!" 

u Positively. As soon as you have recovered breath, 
listen. Are you ready! Good! Well, then, you 
know as well as I do, you old usurer — you were a 
young one, though, when I first knew you — you know 
that I went the pace for years charmingly; was in 
fact galloping to the devil as fast as a splendid stud of 
first-rate racers could carry me ; but it appears you do 
not know that I have pulled up jn time, and that a 
f enerable aunt of mine— excellent old soul ! — altered 
her will a few hours before her death ; and instead of 
bequeathing her large wealth to half-a-dozen hospitals, 
bestowed it all on my unworthy self, placing me once 
more all right with the world, with a splendid balance 
over. Having had a nearer view than was pleasant of 
ultimate insolvency and ruin, I determined thenceforth 
to keep myself all right." 
" A wise resolve." 

"Unquestionably. But as I have no very great 
confidence in good intentions when pitted against bad 
habits, I mean to take myself for a year or two out of 
the way of temptation. Aunt Martha's Jamaica 
property has been wretchedly mismanaged, so I intend 
rusticating among the sugar-canes, and thus kill two 
birds with one barrel." 

" I shall be happy to render you my best assistance 
in any way you can point out," said Oakley with much 
deference. 

" Well, I know you, Oakley, to be a close, and I 
believe you to be a safe man, and that is a great deal 
to say in these ' suspension-of-cash-payment ' times. 
I wish you first to invest some twenty thousand 
pounds I have to spare just now in the most profitable 
securities you know of, and to do the same with such 
other sums as I may from time to time remit." 

Mr. Oakley bowed grateful acquiescence : he would 
promote Sir Martin's interest to the best of his humble 
ability. 



"I shall shut up Oatlands, and have the principal 
plate and some boxes of family papers — my will 
among them, by the by — brought here for security, if 
you have no objection." 

Mr. Oakley could have no possible objection to such 
an arrangement : none in the world. 

" My nephew, Francis Severn — you have seen him, 
I think 1 I called with him on you a few years since 
in Wine Street." 

" It was his cousin, was it not 1 — James Conway — 
an older person, I have understood 1" 

" Ah, yes ; very likely. A sweet youth that, but I 
hope he will some day mend his manners." 
"Wild, I suppose]" 

" Yes ; besides being ambitious as Lucifer, and as 
careless too in my belief about the means of advance- 
ment. I shall provide sufficiently for him. But as I 
was about to remark, Frank, who will be my heir — 
that is, if he does not mortally offend me, which is not 
very likely ; indeed I doubt that he could do so if he 
tried for very long together — Frank, I say, being about, 
since the continent is shut, to make a tour of the 
United Kingdom, there will be nobody to keep house 
at Oatlands till I return, so that I am in some sort 
obliged to shut it partially up. And now as to the 
nature of the securities you would recommend ?" 

A long business conversation, unnecessary to relate, 
ensued, at the close of which the baronet, perfectly 
satisfied with the arrangements suggested by Mr. 
Oakley, rose to depart. 

" By the by, Oakley, I told you — did I not, long 
ago t — that your brother holds a farm of mine not far 
from Oatlands!" 

" Not that I remember, Sir Martin ; but I know it 
nevertheless : the families correspond." 

Well, he's a fine, gentlemanly fellow, let me tell 
you, and his daughter Alice is a very charming 
person ; very much bo indeed. You have seen her, I 
suppose 1" 

" No, I have not : my daughter Caroline did a month 
or two ago." 

" Your brother is prospering. I became acquainted 
with him in consequence of his calling in Berkeley 
Square many years since with a bill you had cashed 
for me. You remember, I suppose 1 Good-day." 

"Bad news that for Mr. James Conway," said 
Thomas Hardy, drawing aside a green calico curtain 
which had concealed his desk and himself from the 
view of the baronet. 

" You know him, then," -said Oakley. 
"Yes ; I see him most evenings. Wo sold stock to 
the amount of about a thousand pounds for him about 
four months ago." 

"I remember the circumstance, now you mention 
it." 

Hardy redrew the concealing curtain, and Mr. 
Oakley resumed his interesting studies on the rise and 
fall of stocks and consols. 

The opinion pronounced by Sir Martin Biddulph 
upon the character and position of Mr. Richard Oakley 
was in no respect an exaggerated one. The teachings 
of adversity, instead of being thrown away upon him, 
as they are upon so many thousands of the world, had 
proved most salutary, both to him and bis somewhat 
volatile, but high-spirited, warm-hearted wife. It had 
taught them the difference between shadow and sub- 
stance. They had looked upon the reverse side of the 
glittering shows of pretentious society, and noted not 
alone the coarse material of which it is essentially 
composed, but the ignoble motives, shifts, and expedi- 
ents by which the brilliant figures are animated and 
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held together ; and they determined that their future 
life should, however humble, be a reality, not a seem- 
ing — a positive condition of being, depending for esti- 
mation and respectibility upon its true nature and 
quality, neither distorted nor set off by the false lights 
of vain and ambitious pretence : precepts of wisdom 
hard te learn, still harder to practise, but of infinite 
concernment to all who would pass through life unex- 
posed to the contempts, the heartburnings, the painful 
vicissitudes, which are sure to environ and accompany 
a false position. Richard Oakley had passed several 
of the best years of his youth on a farm, and he had a 
turn, as it is called, for agricultural pursuits. Sir 
Martin Biddulph happened to have a farm — a small 
one, of about a hundred acres only — of first-rate land, 
and he became his tenant. Industry, perseverance, 
and a wise economy, succeeded with him, as they 
usually do with everybody ; and Mr. Richard Oakley 
was now in very easy, pleasant circumstances, sur- 
rounded by all the material comforts, and most of the 
modest luxuries, of life, in a home illumined by the 
smiles of the cheerfulest of wives, and crowned with a 
triple halo of gentleness, grace, and beauty, in the per- 
son of their daughter Alice. His wife's son, Harry 
Neville, had chosen a sea-life; and, thanks to Sir 
Martin Biddulph's interest, had obtained an excellent 
footing in the maritime service of the East India Com- 
pany. Richard Oakley knew of the great prosperity 
of his proud, cold-hearted brother, for both he and his 
wife corresponded with Mrs. Robert Oakley till within 
a few days of her decease ; and they knew also by the 
tone of her letters that abundant riches had not added 
to her happiness. More they were not informed of, 
nor had a right to inquire. Thus with them gently 
swept along the stream of life — calm, tranquil, and lit 
up by bright visions of the brilliant destiny awaiting 
their elegant and beautiful child, as pictured by 
parental admiration upon the dream-land of the future. 
Ambitious promptings ! but not, so rumor hinted, 
wholly without color of excuse ; for it was said Sir 
Martin Biddulph had been influenced by other than 
the ostensible motives he had assigned in breaking up 
his establishment at Oatlands, and the peremptory 
condemnation of his favorite nephew and heir to an 
exploring expedition through the fastnesses and wilds 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 

However this may be, Sir Martin (albeit a little 
flustered by the startling manner in which Mr. Twyn- 
ham, the family surgeon and apothecary — for, like 
most country practitioners, he prepared the medica 
ments he prescribed — spoke of the climate of Jamaica, 
and its generally fatal effect upon gentlemen of full 
habit of body,) persisted in his resolution of ascertain- 
ing the condition of his West India property with his 
own eyes. Mr. Twynham, a man of education and 
considerable ability in his profession, whom an early, 
imprudent marriage, with its usual accompaniments of 
numerous children in bibs and pinafores, imperatively 
forbade to venture on a higher and more speculative 
range of practice than the neighborhood of Oatlands 
afforded, was of course anxious not to lose so import- 
ant a client as the baronet ; and this, Sir Martin com- 
forted himself with reflecting, gave a twist to his 
opinions upon yellow fever, that deprived them of 
much of the consideration they would otherwise have 
been entitled to. 

Two years passed away— years of war, of apparently 
interminable strife and bloodshed, and, as regarded 
Great Britain, of alternate exultation and dismay; 
while the nations of the continent, stunned and writh- 



ing beneath the drums, tramplings, victories of the 
great conqueror of the age, as yet saw no hand suffi- 
ciently powerful stretched forth to rescue them from 
the iron bondage by which they were enthralled; 
years, necessarily — as indeed the wrinkled brow, 
restless eye, and thin gray locks of Robert Oakley 
amply testified — of fearful agitation, or rather convul- 
sion on the British Stock Exchange; hot stifling 
years, which appeared to have withered up all of 
healthful life which God had breathed into his nostrils. 
Still, the infatuated man, though surrounded by the 
ruins which cumbered that burning, heaving soil, 
toiled on as eagerly as ever at his house of sand — 
hoping, insensate dreamer! that the unrespecting 
hurricane would, whoever else suffered wreck, spare 
him! 

Sir Martin Biddulph found that the profitable duty 
he had undertaken required, for its thorough and last- 
ing completion, a much longer sojourn in Jamaica than 
he had anticipated ; and although his last letters inti- 
mated fears that his health was beginning to give way 
beneath the deleterous effects of the climate, no 
definite time as yet seemed fixed upon for his return. 
His nephew and presumptive heir, Mr. Francis Severn, 
had, however, contrived to finish his appointed task in 
considerably less time than his uncle had calculated or 
imagined, and was now returned from his enforced 
pilgrimage to Oatlands ; wonderfully improved, in the 
opinion of the country-side, not in health only, but in 
manly comeliness of personal appearance. His old 
taste for field-sports had, it seemed, been rather sharp- 
ened than dulled by his long absence from his uncle's 
well-stocked covers ; for he was up and off with his 
dogs and gun long before daybreak on the morning 
after his arrival; or was it, perchance, the sylvan 
splendour of the scene which awaited him as he 
merged from Hopeburn Coppice that had attracted his 
steps so early abroad ! Possibly ; for rarely, indeed, 
is the sombre veil of night uplifted from a view more 
enchanting in its varied beauty than that which the 
calm new-risen sun was, as he gazed, tinging with 
golden light. The solitary house on the brow of the 
hill, which, beneath the spiritual radiance of the stars, 
appeared an indistinct mass of pale light and checkered 
shade, became rapidly defined in outline and in color : 
valley, hedgerow, hillside, sent up their winged choris- 
ters to heaven; peasants issued from the nestling 
cottages, of which the smoke was seen curling above 
the surrounding belt of forest-trees ; girls, whose fresh 
cheeks the accustomed morning sun kissed with rude 
health, drove forth kine to pastures sparkling with 
dew ; and life awoke in valley, hill, and river ! 

" I doubt," said an active, middle-aged person, who 
had approached Mr. Severn unperceived — " I doubt, 
sir, that you have seen anything more truly beautiful 
in all your two years' wanderings !" 

44 More beautiful !" exclaimed the young man 
mechanically, or rather impulsively — " more beautiful" 
— He checked himself, and wresting his gaze from 
the house on the hill, turned half round, and said, 
coloring slightly as he spoke, " You are early abroad 
this morning, Mr. Twynham." 

" It is many years, Mr. Severn, since I had the 
choice of my own time of rising ; I have been out these 
two hours, and am now returning home. I- was 
remarking on the singular beauty of the landscape." 

" True — true ; very charming indeed : trees, cows, 
milkmaids, and so forth. Pray, Mr. Twynham," he 
added hesitatingly, and with a heightened color, " have 
you seen our friends at Beech Lodge lately 1" 

14 Which of them 1" 



44 Mr. and Mrs. Oakley of course ; and — and" — 

44 Harry Neville ! He is second officer on board the 
Calcutta, and will not be home for some months." 

44 Truly, but"— 

44 Or is it, perchance, Deborah the housemaid you 
are anxious about! because"— 

44 Pooh! You are in one of your satirical moods 
this morning, Mr. Twynham ; and as I am not in the 
vein for banter, I must bid you good-by." 

44 1 was never more disposed to be serious — sad, I 
was about to say, my young friend," said Mr. Twyn- 
ham, laying his hand upon Mr. Severn's shoulder, and 
gently detaining him ; " for I have been watching with 
painful interest the absorbed, abstracted gaze you have 
for some time directed towards Beech Lodge. Absence 
has not, I fear, sufficed to check, much less subdue, 
your passion for the beautiful Alice!" 

44 You fear ! You, who know Miss Oakley, fear that 
I have not grown indifferent— cold !" — 

44 You must permit me to speak on this subject with 
my old freedom, Mr. Severn," replied the surgeon. *' It 
is a singular, and it may be a fortunate chance (since 
you, I know, believe that Sir Martin's objections are 
not insuperable, and so do I) for this young girl — 
beautiful, amiable, well-educated, as everybody must 
admit her to be— to have so deeply charmed the heir to 
so many fertile acres." , 

44 Nothing, one would suppese, should .appear more 
natural," replied Mr. Severn ; (< unless, indeed, you hold 
heirship to fertile acres to be necessarily incompatible 
with correct taste and perfect eyesight." 

44 And yet I know not a " continued Mr. Twynham in 
a musing tone : 44 this fortune, gold, power, the idol— 
by whatever name it may be called — before which the 
great, as well as the little world, bows down so abjectly, 
is too frequently, I fear, a false-promising god. These 
unequal marriages, especially," he added with graver 
emphasis, " seldom bring lasting happiness to either 
party. A brief season of bewildering enthusiasm ; and 
then the divine statue which, in the warm light and 
dawn of love, gave forth entrancing melody, remaining 
dumb, or yielding but harsh dissonance when swept 
over by the cold breath of chilled and sated passion, the 
disenchanted Memnon-idol is too late discovered to be 
mere ordinary potter's clay, and utterly unworthy the 
sacrifice made for its possession." 

44 Upon my word, Mr. Twynham," rejoined Mr. 
Severn with some heat, " yon are extremely classical 
and eloquent to-day ; but as I am in too cheerful a 
mood this morning to listen to grave homilies, however 
prettily composed, perhaps you will, have the goodness 
to reserve the remainder of your discourse for a sadder 
and more appropriate hour. En attendant, I have the 
pleasure of wishing you a very good-day." 

He hastened off at a pace which speedily brought 
him within a few yards of the residence of the Oak- 
leys, where he paused, disappointed and out of bread*. 
Half-way up the hill he had doffed his hat, in delighted 
recognition of the beautiful Alice, whose silken tresses, 
waving with golden light, gleamed, unless his eyes 
deceived him, from amid the green foliage which en- 
framed the windows of the sitting-room. His. eyes 
had deceived him ; the golden tresses were, but sun- 
rays reflected upon the polished glass and glittering 
leaves. Alice must he aware, he thought, of his return, 
and might have known he would be early past her 
dwelling. Was it forgetfulness, caprice, change, that 
withheld her from appearing ! He walked many times 
round the house, and at, length, his patience thoroughly 
exhausted, and, moreover, considerably ruffled in tenv 
per, whistled his doga together, and was turning to 
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depart, when his quick ear caught the lifting of a sash, 
and a low, sweet voice exclaimed in the prettiest accent 
of surprise imaginable, " So early abroad, Mr. Severn !" 
He was in an instant beneath the casement ; but the 
lady being summoned from within, the colloquy was 
necessarily a brief one ; yet eloquent withal, if one 
might judge by the bright blush which lit up the fair 
girl's charming countenance, and which was not caused 
by the bouquet of fresh roses held fan-wise in her hand ; 
for it retained its crimson radiance long after the flow- 
ers — too loosely held, it seemed— had fallen from her 
hand, and been caught and placed with graceful gal- 
lantry in Mr. Severn's bosom. He slowly withdrew, 
and lingeringly pursued his path in search of sport, or 
what at least should have been sport ; but which this 
morning, at all events, seemed to prove anything but 
pleasant pastime. He missed every shot, to the great 
surprise and scandal of his dogs, which made no allow- 
ance for the disturbing influences of a heightened pulse 
and preoccupied brain. So unsuccessful, and so unin- 
teresting was the pursuit, that Mr. Severn had just 
decided on returning to Oatlands, calling in of course 
at Beech Lodge as he passed — perhaps breakfasting 
there, as he used formerly sometimes to do— when his 
sportsman propensities were stimulated into momen- 
tary activity by the sight of a splendid covey flying 
past, far out of reach of shot, and settling down in an 
adjoining field. Hastily, carelessly, he broke through 
the intervening hedge, dragging his gun by the end of 
the barrel after him, when some obstruction, a twig 
probably, caught one of the triggers, and the charge 
of a barrel was lodged in his shoulder, inflicting a 
frightful wound. He was conveyed to Oatlands by 
some laborers who had witnessed the accident; and 
fever supervening after the operation of extracting the 
shot, he lay for many days in great danger, though 
unconscious of it, as well as of that which, known, 
would have done much to assuage the pain and grief 
of the wound— so inconsistent is the selfishness of tove 
— the distraction and agony of mind evinced by Alice 
Oakley when she heard of the, to her represented, 
fatal accident that had befallen him, revealing a state 
of mind which maidenly reserve had hitherto concealed, 
or at least left hhn in some doubt of. It was, however, 
reported to him, though imperfectly, on his partial re- 
covery ; and had the effect of bringing about an imme- 
diate eclaircissement with Alice and her parents ; the 
issue of which was, that Mr. Severn was accepted as 
the future husband of Alice, subject to the approval 
of Sir Martin Biddulph ; to whom his nephew imme- 
diately wrote, depicting in glowing colors the fervor 
and invincibility of his passion, and the innumerable 
perfections of the object of it ; and imploring the bar- 
onet's consent to a union on which, the young gentle- 
man declared, not only his peace, but his very life 
depended. This done, the lovers awaited in apprehen- 
sive hope, and with the best patience they could exer- 
cise, a reply involv ing, according to their opinion and 
feelings, such tremendous issues. 

With the sams mail went out a letter to the baronet 
from Mr. Twynham the surgeon. This gentleman, 
either really apprehensive of a fatal result in Mr. 
Severn's weak state, should an adverse reply be return- 
ed, or, which seems most likely, influenced by a desire 
to serve his old friends the Oakleys, quite as much as 
by regard for the hoir of Oatlands, impressed upon Sir 
Martin the necessity of according a favorable response 
to his nephew's prayer; otherwise, Mr. Twynham 
seriously declared, he anticipated the worst results. 
The anxiety felt by Mr. Severn certainly materially 
retarded his recovery, for the four months which inter- 



vened between the dispatch of his letter and the bar- 
onet's reply had failed of restoring him to his former 
health and vigour. " Hey-day ! " exclaimed Mr. Twyn- 
ham as ho called at Oatlands one afternoon on his cus- 
tomary visit, and round Mr. 8evern earnestly engaged 
in the perusal of freshly-arrived letters and papers — 
41 Hey-dey, Mr. Severn — the medicines that have light- 
ed up those but yesterday pale cheeks and doubting 
eyes with health and hope never came from my labor- 
atory, I'll be sworn. You have news, I am sure, from 
Sir Martin?" 

" My dear Twynham," exclaimed Mr. Severn, gayly 
jumping up from his chair, and heartily shaking the 
surgeon's hand, " you are the best fellow in the world. 
Here is a letter from my dear, excellent uncle, fully 
consenting to my union with Alice, chiefly moved 
thereto, he says with his usual amiable jocularity, by 
the same motive that induced Beatrice to wed Bene- 
dict— 4 upon great compulsion, and partly to save my 
life, as he had heard — and from better authority than 
my own— that I was likely to die of consumption.' " 
The congratulatory mirth of the two gentlemen upon 
the success of their conspiracy was unbounded, espe- 
cially as Sir Martin gave carte blanche as to the time the 
nuptials must take place, hinting that he should not 
be displeased if an early mail brought him news of the 
marriage. Somewhat private and unostentatious it 
should be, Sir Martin added, as the festivities could be 
adjourned till his arrival, which he hoped would not be 
long delayed. 

" One would not needlessly sadden the joy of the 
young people by the expression of sinister fore- 
bodings !" mentally exclaimed the surgeon as he left 
Oatlands on his return home : " but I am greatly mis- 
taken if the kind, generous-hearted baronet does not 
feel a strong misgiving that his days are numbered, 
and is therefore anxious that the wedding should take 
place before intelligence of his death arrived to forbid 
its celebration for a long time to come. A better, more 
gentle-minded man than Sir Martin never, I think, 
breathed." 

Bowed, haggard, panic-stricken, utterly unable 
longer to conceal — practised as he had become in dis- 
simulation—the frightful emotion which convulsed 
him, Mr. Robert Oakley hastened about noon, on a 
bright day of sunshine in the ensuing spring, from the 
distracting Babel of the Stock Exchange to the silence 
and concealment of his counting-house. " Ruin — 
ruin !" he frantically muttered as he strode wildly up 
and down the room ; " blank, utter, irretrievable ruin ! 
Fortune, character— all— all gone ! Fool — idiot that 
I have been, to spend my strength for that which is not 
bread ! to have schemed, toiled, fretted an anxious life 
away only to reap in premature old age dust and bitter 
ashes— -scorn, contempt, contumely, destitution. 
Well !" he almost screamed, pausing in his disordered 
walk as the door opened and admitted the person of 
Thomas Hardy, whose bloated countenance wore a 
half-dismayed, half-insolent look—" weH ! Is there 
any hope that this dreadful panic will abate t Speak, 
will you 1 What do men say nowl" 

" That consols will be at least two per cent. lower 
by settling-day, from which only forty-eight hours now 
divide us. You and I know what that means in the 
present very delightful state of the affairs of this 
house." 

" It means destruction — nun — shame ! My daugh- 
ter's fortune, besides large sums belonging to Sir Martin 
Biddulph, all gone— lost — swallowed up in the infernal 
vortex! Devil !" he shouted, turning with sudden 



fierceness upon his associate — " devil ! to what an ac- 
cursed pass have your plans and machinations brought 
me!" 

" My plans and machinations !" replied Hardy with 
brutal, defying insolence. " Did you suppose for a 
moment that all speculations would prove as certainly 
profitable as that of the Three Sisters!" 

44 Taunting villain !" exclaimed Oakley, literally 
foaming with impotent rage, " is this a time to insult 
—to trample on me 1" 

" Well, perhaps not. But come, old fellow, it's of 
no use snivelling. Something must be done, and 
quickly too, or the ship wijl be on the breakers ; and 
as I'm a passenger, I'd rather not." 

"What can be done that has not already been at- 
tempted 1 What expedient, what device can you sug- 
gest that has not been tried and failed! — miserably 
failed!" 

" Much can still be done, I tell you, if you are the 
same man you were on the day you met the pilot in 
the Isle of Wight." 

" Would I were — would I were ! It was then I lost 
myself: then began the swift descent at the end of 
which lies ruin. But regrets will not recall the past : 
as she said, those fatal hours cannot be rendered back 
to us." 

" True enough — but the present is at least our own: 
and on it, if you have not become a mere drivelling 
dotard, a splendid future may be built up, for all that's 
come and gone yet ; and luckily here comes a gentle- 
man very heartily disposed, or I am much mistaken, to 
aid in the good work." 

As he spoke, Mr. James Conway entered ; and 
Hardy, who had evidently expected him, instantly rose, 
and locked the door of the counting-house. 

The new-comer was scarcely more than thirty years 
of age, but long, habitual indulgence in evil courses 
had already dried up the fresh springs of life, and 
smitten his still youthful frame with incipient weak- 
ness and decay. A mournful wreck he seemed, with 
just sufficient traces left of what he had been to en- 
able men to measure the depth and extent of his fall 
and degradation. He appeared to be greatly excited, 
and both voice and manner indicated extreme and pain- 
ful emotion. 

" Well, Hardy," he said, as soon as he had taken a 
seat, " have you spoken to Mr. Oakley of our proposi- 
tion 1" 

"No. I thought it would come with more effect 
from you." 

•• What have you to say, young manl" demanded 
Oakley. " What is your business here 1" 

" To serve you, because only by doing so I can effec- 
tually serve myself. You perceive I am candor itself." 

" It appears so. Go on." 

44 You will not be surprised to hear that through 
my intimacy with Hardy I am thoroughly acquainted 
with the present disastrous state of your affairs — that 
I know you are, in feet, on the brink of utter ruin." 

44 Plunged in — overwhelmed, no hope, no friendly 
plank to grasp at !" moaned his unfortunate auditor, 
wringing his withered hands ; 4( blank, total, irredeem- 
able ruin!" 

44 That your daughter Caroline's fortune," continued 
Conway, as if exulting in the anguish of the wound 
which he was probing to the quick, " has been spent 
without her knowledge ; and that, should the present 
downward tendency of the funds continue till settling- 
day, now only forty-eight hours distant, the differences 
on your enormous time-bargains will sweep away every 
shilling you possess leaving you a defaulter to Sir 
niniti7fid hy VjQOg I g. 
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Martin Biddulph to the tune of between twenty and 
thirty thousand pounds — a clear breach of trust, to say 
nothing of other but less pressing obligations." 

** True— true ! Would I were in my grave !" 

" So would not I, at least for the present ; but now 
to real business. I can save you !" 

"Youl" 

" I. In the first place, I have to inform yon that my 
uncle, Sir Martin Biddulph, is dead. The news has 
just arrived." 

" Bead ! Are you positive 1 " 

" Quite. The fever carried him off at Port Royal a 
few days before his intended embarkation ; and, more- 
over, my amiable cousin, his heir, according to the will 
left in your custody, has arrived in Berkeley Square 
with his recently-wedded bride." 

"You astound me. I had not heard that he was 
about to marry. Who is the lady V* 

" I do not know : a mere nobody, I believe, but a 
very charming person notwithstanding. . I had heard 
nothing about the marriage which he intimated — but I 
doubt whether it had my uncle's mil approbation — till 
this morning, when he sent for me to acquaint me with 
Sir Martin's decease. The lucky heir is a sharp hand, 
you will find. I happened to mention that I was com- 
ing here and he bade me say that be should call upon 
you to-morrow, of course, to arrange and settle his 
'little account,'" 

"It needed but this!" groaned Oakley, pallid with 
fear, and shaking with uncontrollable terror, " it needed 
but this!" 

" Now to the point : I am, as yon must be aware, 
according to the English law of succession, Sir 
Martin's heir ; but my rightful claim is barred, super- 
seded, by the will in your possession" — 

"Ha!" 

" Hardy and I have talked this matter quietly over ; 
and here, in a word, are my terms. They are, I think, 
liberal, considering that the transaction involves, as you 
will see, no possible risk. Burn that will in my 
presence, and I not only forgive the debt to the estate, 
but will assure yon a sum sufficient to enable you to 
surmount all your difficulties !" 

Oakley started to his feet as if bitten by a serpent, 
and glared with breathless excitement at the tempter. 
•' How — how," he at length gasped — " how dare you 
oropose robbery — felony — to — to me 1" 

" Stuff, man ! Is it a greater robbery to restore his 
inheritance to a rightful heir, than to make such 
charming bargains as gentlemen who stand much 
better upon 'Change than you will do in a day or two, 
frequently effect by the aid of carrier-pigeons and other 
ingenious devices 1 — more of a felony than that of the 
Thru Sitter* 7 Come, come ; this is indeed the devil 
turned precisian !" 

Robert Oakley sat down without speaking, and lean- 
ing his face, covered with his hand, on a desk, effectu- 
ally concealed the workings of his countenance. 

" Miss Caroline Oakley's future husband," continued 
Conway; "Mr. Neville, some sort of relative of yours, 
is he not?" 

44 Yes," said Hardy, answering for his principal ; a 
kind of nephew-in-law." 

" Well, he has arrived in England : I met him in 
Berkeley Square. It is probable his ship touched at 
Jamaica, and that he brought some intelligence con- 
cerning Sir Martin. I overheard him say, in reply to 
an invitation to dinner, that he was going to Hamp- 
stead this evening. He, too, as your daughter is just 
of age. will doubtless be for contracting marriage at 
once, and will thus acquire a right to put awkward 



questions concerning a certain vanished legacy. Really, 
you will have your hands full unless you at once close 
with me." 

" The will," said Oakley, partialis* looking up, and 
speaking in a low, shaking voice — " the will* is at 
Hampstead with my private papers. I took it there to 
—to look at it." 

" Ha ! then this charming scheme of mine, or one 
something like it, is not altogether unfamiliar to that 
plotting brain V* 

" No— no ; you mistake : curiosity merely — nothing 
else. You had better be there — you and Hardy — about 
eight o'clock. Neville will be gone; or if not, it will 
be of no great consequence." 

"Bravo! — this is something like! We will be 
punctual, depend upon it. Come, Hardy, a bottle or 
two of wine to the success of the rightful heir will not 
be amiss just now. Good-day, Mr. Oakley. ' Faciiis 
decensus Averni," be muttered with a triumphant 
sneer as he gained the street; "or as our fighting 
neighbors better express it, 'Ce n'est que le premier 
pas qui coute.' I thought his facile virtue would not 
prove obstinately squeamish." 
^The excitement produced by the day's events, and 
especially by the foregoing conversation, and the 
villainous conclusion to which it pointed, had such an 
effect on the appearance of Mr. Oakley, that on his 
arrival at his suburban domicile at Hampstead, his 
daughter, who seemed unusually light of heart, appre- 
hending that he was seriously ill, suggested that medi- 
cal advice should be immediately summoned. 

" No, Caroline, no : a little excited by the panic 
in the money-market, which will not, however, much 
affect me ; so you need not look alarmed — that's alL 
I shall soon be better. Neville, I hear, has arrived. 
Have you seen him?" 

" No, papa ; but I have just received a note from him 
stating that he will be detained in London rather late, 
and will not, consequently, be here quite so early as he 
expected. He adds," continued the graceful and ami- 
able girl with a brilliant blush, " that he has not only 
an important favor to ask, but great and pleasing news 
to communicate." 

The father sighed ; and observing that he had dined 
in the city, ordered wine and some dessert to be taken 
into his private room, and a fire to be lighted. He soon 
afterwards retired there. 

At the hour appointed, Mr. James Conway, ac- 
companied by Hardy, arri?ed. They found Mr. Oak- 
ley literally surrounded by papers, which he appea-ed 
to have commenced sorting. Conway glanced sharply 
round, but no parchment or paper resembling a will 
met his view. 

Mr. Oakley, as it was growing dark, ordered candles 
to be brought in ; and this done, and his visitors helped 
to a glass of wine, of which it was quite evident he 
had himself been drinking freely, for the purpose doubt- 
less of sustaining his fainting courage, conversation in 
a subdued tone forthwith commenced. 

"I find," said Oakley, "that the exact sum in 
which I am indebted to Sir Martin Biddulph's estate is 
twenty-four thousand seven hundred pounds. Should 
a further decline of but one per cent, take place in con- 
sols before settling-day, and you know it is anticipated 
that the fall will be even greater than that, the differ- 
ences I shall be called upon to pay will amount to 
about the same sum, a little more perhaps. These 
immediately pressing demands provided for, I may, I 
think, recover." 
- " A th ump ing sum, upon my word !" observed Con- 
way, mm 



"A "mere trifle when weighed against estates said 
to be worth upwards of fifteen thousand a year, besides 
immense personals in family plate, furniture, jewels, 
and funded cash.** 

" Well, well ; I am not disposed to be churlish. 
Any thing else T' 

" There is Caroline's fortune, which I shall require 
some assistance to repay ; the understanding of course 
is, that you help me completely through my difficulties : 
partial, insufficient help would merely defer the cvii 
day." 

" I promised to do so certainly ; though the price to 
be paid for such an easy, safe piece of service appeals 
an enormous one. However, my word is my bond , 
and now, where is the will 1" 

" Here," replied Oakley, taking it out of the table- 
drawer nearest him. Conway's eyes flashed tri- 
umphantly, and he made a motion as if to snatch the 
precious document out of Oakley's trembling hands. 

" Stay — stay !" cried the stockbroker, starting back : 
" I must have security first that you will perform your 
engagement." 

" Security !" echoed Conway, gazing with bewildered 
surprise first at Oakley and then at Hardy. " What 
does he mean 1" 

" That you must put our agreement in writing," said 
Oakley, with a cunning maudlin leer. 

" Oh, is that all 1 Hand me a pen, and I will do 
it instantly." 

He scribbled out an undertaking to the effect agreed 
upon, and handed it to Oakley. 

"That will do then!" 

" Yes ; and yet I am still really trusting to your 
honor : this agreement could not be legally enforced, 
could not even be produced." 

" Perhaps not : still it would give you the means of 
exposing me, and you do not suppose I should be idiot 
enough to provoke you to do that 1" 

" True, you would not certainly. Here it is then/' 

Conway seized the will with eager triumph, glanced 
rapidly over it, to make sure that he was not duped, 
thrust it with furious glee into the fire, and pressed his 
boot upon it, as if crushing some living, detested 
enemy, till it was thoroughly consumed. " Hurra !" 
he shouted, carried away by excitement. "Now, 
Cousin Francis, I have you on the hip !" 

" Hush ! hush ! for heaven's sake, or the servants 
will hear you," exclaimed Oakley, who had looked on 
at the consummation of the crime in pallid terror. 

After arranging with Oakley for the next day's 
course of action, Conway and his associate took their 
leave, and the trembling conspirator was alone with 
his pale fears. He gazed, after a while, with a kind of 
simpering satisfaction at the document Conway had 
drawn up and signed, and was folding it up, when the 
voice of an itinerant vender of news loudly announced 
a second edition of the "Courier" "with full and 
authentic particulars of a great victory obtained by the 
most noble the Marquis of Wellington over the French 
armies in Spain," struck his ear. He sprang up in 
wild surprise to purchase the journal containing in- 
telligence so certain to send up the funds, the only 
effect in regard to which the national triumphs had for 
years appeared joyful or glorious to him ; and in so 
doing, he heedlessly overturned one of the candles 
among his papers, and, without noticing what he had 
done, rushed out of the apartment, closing the door 
behind him. He speedily procured the newspaper, and 
turned to regain his room, when the fresh air taking 
effect upon the large and altogether unusual quantity 
of wine he had taken, caused him to turn giddy, sick. 
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and he Would have fallen had he not leaned against the 
wall of the passage for support. Partially recovering 
for a moment, and conscious that bed, under such cir- 
cumstanoet, was the best place for him, he groped his 
way up-atajrs, reached his chamber, and the instant he 
entered it, fell prostrate on the floor in a state' of 
insensibility. 

About » quarter of an hour had elapsed, when 
Caroline Oakley, who was sitting alone in the little front 
drawing-room, awaiting with some impatience the 
delayed arrival of her affanced husband, was suddenly 
startled by a cry of "fire I fire !" from the servants 
below, who, the kitchen being at the back of the house, 
i had not, it afterwards appeared, become aware of the 
I conflagration till all chance of arresting its progress 
| was out of the question. " Fire ! fire !" Miss Oakley 
| sprang up, ran to the door, and to her infinite terror 
found that the lower rooms were in a blaze of flame, 
J which already threw its forky tongues across the stair- 
I case leading to the landing where she stood. The 
papers strewed on the table and about the floor of Mr. 
I Oakley's private room had been ignited by the candle 
. he had heedlessly overturned, and as the apartment 
| was lull of other easily-combustible material, and the 
, oak panelling which separated it from the passage was 
as dry as tinder, the fire had spread with almost incon- 
ceivable rapidity. Miss Oakley had on a light muslin 
frock, and to attempt to pass, or even approach the 
flames in such a dress, would be, she felt, instant 
destruction. She hastened in wild terror up-stairo to 
her bedroom, and with fingers that almost refused their 
office, attempted to substitute a thick cloth pelisse for 
the light clothing she unfortunately had on. Time 
seemed to fly with bewildering rapidity; while the 
shouts and cries outside the house, and the crackling 
and glare of the flames within, increased in violence 
and intensity with every passing moment : presently 
a thick, stifling smoke rapidly filled the chamber, im- 
peding still more her trembling efforts ; and when at 
last she had accomplished the change of dress, and 
groped her way to the door, she found it locked ! Dis- 
traction ! It flashed across her that on entering, she 
had closed and locked the door, as if to exclude some 
pursuing, living enemy — but the key, where could she 
have placed thai? She eagerly groped on the bed, the 
dressing-table, the drawers — nowhere could she find it. 
She felt that her senses were rapidly leaving her, when 
a well-known voice, calling wildly upon her name, 
caught her ear. She uttered a piercing scream, and 
again attempted to reach the door. To burst in the frail 
lock, to seize her in his arms, wrap her securely in the 
thick counterpane he tore off the bed, and bear her 
swiftly down the flaming stairs, was, for the athletic 
young seaman who had so opportunely arrived, scarcely 
more than the work of a minute. 

Once in the open air, her minting spirits rallied ; 
and after one glance of infinite gratitude and tender- 
ness towards her deliverer, she looked eagerly round, 
and exclaimed, "My father — where is he!" No one 
had seen him. The servants, who had got out of the 
house by the back way uninjured, said that as they knew 
he had been in the room where the fire broke out, they 
thought he must have escaped the first. " No— no — 
no !" exclaimed Miss Oakley; "I heard him ascend 
the stairs more than a quarter of an hour since, and 
go into his bedroom. Oh, Harry !" she continued with 
passionate intreaty, " save him ! save my father from 
so dreadful — so horrible a death !" A warm pressure 
of the hand answered her, and Neville was starting 
forward to fulfil her behest, when a fireman grasped his 
sunn and held turn back. 



" 'Twould be madness, young man. The old-fash- 
ioned, pannelled-built house is burning like a match. 
In another minute the lower stairs will fall in, and the 
roof soon afterwards. Do not needlessly throw away 
your life." 

Neville paused : the building was thoroughly enve- 
loped in flames, which were bursting through every 
window, both front and back. At the instant a wild, 
despairing cry, a shriek of intense and desperate agony, 
arose from out the blazing house. The intrepid sea- 
man needed no further urging. He shook off the fire- 
man's friendly grasp, drew his hat down to protect his 
eyes as much as possible, and the next instant disap- 
peared within the flaming pile, amidst the shouts of the 
admiring spectators. Fighting desperately with the 
fire, scorched, bruised, blackened, he at length gained 
the upper landing-place, and, guided by the cries of the 
terrified man, soon had him in his arms — his attenu- 
ated frame was scarcely so heavy as Caroline's — and 
was again descending the stairs. In vain ! The 
vehement flame beat him back. A moment, and the 
lower stair fell in, and he could scarcely save himself 
by springing back and catching at the upper banisters. 
What was to be done ! There was still a chance for 
himself) by dropping down whilst the sudden falling 
of the stair had momently stifled the flames ; but the 
poor moaning wretch in his arms !— could he abandon 
him 1 He remembered there was a window looking 
out on the sloping roof. He swiftly gained it, and a 
loud shout from the people below greeted his appear- 
ance at the aperture. "A ladder!" he exclaimed; 
"there is a chance yet, if you only bear a hand." 
Twenty persons started off in quest of ladders, and 
Neville drew himself and his burthen as quickly as 
possible through the narrow casement. The tiled roof 
was so sharply sloped, that it was impossible to stand 
or walk upon it, and he stretched himself down on his 
back, with his feet reaching to the eaves, still holding 
the terrified and helpless man in his arms. The heat 
of the tiles singed his clothes, and he felt that his 
chance of life was rapidly becoming desperate. At 
length a ladder was brought and raised against the 
house. 

" Just under the edge of the roof," cried the young 
man ; " I must slide through that flame." 

" Ay, ay," was the prompt response. 

Neville felt for the ends of the ladder with his feet. 
" All right ! Now, hold firm at the foot. Cling close 
to me, Mr. Oakley," he added, " and bury your face as 
much as possible in my waistcoat. I must have both 
my arms at liberty. Now then !" With a powerful 
effort he pushed himself) as it were, over the edge of 
the roof, slid, as only sailors can, swiftly down the 
ladder, and safely reached the ground. The hurras of 
the spectators mingled with the crash of the falling 
roof. The delay of another minute must have been 
inevitably fetal. 

Mr. Robert Oakley awoke late the next day with a 
strange sensation of pain and weakness, confusion of 
mind as well as illness of body, whilst mingling with 
and dominating all, was a dull, aching sense of having 
lent himself to the commission of a dreadful offence, 
upon which, during the age of terror he had passed 
when environed by what appeared impassable walls of 
fire, he had thought the All-seeing God had passed and 
executed immediate judgment. That brave young 
man, too, who had rescued him from the devouring 
flame at the imminent hazard of his own life — Caro- 
line's future husband — a union sanctioned, blessed by 
the dying prayers of an angel now in heaven— he also 



would be robbed--. No, that money, he remembered, 
was to be devoted to— to-— no matter ; he was strangely 
confused this morning ; besides, had not Conway pro- 
mised — Ah ! but would he keep his promise, now that 
— . The current of his darkening thoughts was checked 
by the entrance of his daughter. She looked charm- 
ingly ; unusual gayety danced in her eyes, and her step 
appeared to have all at once recovered the elastic buoy- 
ancy of her young days before her mother was with- 
drawn from her. " A letter for you, papa. It was 
sent to the city : but as it was marked * immediate,' 
and * very important,' Danby thought it better to send 
it here." Mr. Oakley and his daughter, I should have 
stated, had obtained temporary lodgings the previous 
evening in the Hampstead neighborhood. 

" ' Immediate ' and ' very important,' " said Oakley ; 
41 who can it be from, I wonder!" 

" Here are your spectacles : read it ; and when you 
have done, I have such joyful tidings for you." 

" Joyful tidings for me !" exclaimed the conscience- 
burdened man, with sad emphasis. 

44 For you — for me — for all of us ! You have often 
heard me speak of my Cousin Alice, beautiful Alice, 
dear Harry's sister V 9 

44 Yes, very often : but what of her t" 

44 Only that she is—. But first read your letter." 

44 Do you read it for me, Caroline ; my eyes seem 
dim, and I feel confused here." He touched his fore- 
head with his hand. 

44 You have not recovered from the terror of last 
night, papa. Harry, who brought me the good news 
this morning, is not well either : he is a good deal 
scorched and bruised." 

44 Brave, excellent young man! But read, Cary, 
read." 

44 How odd !" she exclaimed the instant 6he had 
broken the seal. " From the very person I was at the 
moment thinking of. It is dated from Berkeley Square, 
and states that Mr. Severn desires you to call there at 
four o'clock to-day, and bring Sir Martin Biddulph's 
will with you, as he has had a strange visit from a Mr. 
Conrad — no ; Con — Con — I cannot well make out the 
name." 

44 Conway !" suggested her father with a suppressed 
groan. 

44 Yes, Conway, who is to call again at that hour. 
You will go, of course, papa ?" 

" Yes ; it is essential that I should." 

44 Then you had better get up at once : I shall go 
with you." 

41 You go with me ! What in Heaven's name for t" 

"You will know, dear papa, when you get there," 
replied the joyous girl, kissing his forehead, and trip- 
ping lightly away. She stopped with the half-opened 
door in her hand, and looking back, said with merry 
archness, 44 You know, I dare say, that Mr. Severn is 
married ; but you don't know who the lady of Oatlands 
is — not yet, but you shall presently, if you are a good 
boy. She vanished, and her gay laugh rang jocundly 
along the passage, as she hurried off to order a coach, 
and prepare herself for the ride to Berkeley Square. 

44 Lady of Oatlands !" murmured Oakley, as he got 
out of bed. " What can she mean ! Some foolish 
jest, I suppose. Dear me, I seem strangely giddy and 
bewildered. The fire — the fire, no doubt ; and now I 
think of it, what so natural as that the will should 
have been burned with other papers and documents 
then — to be sure ; and yet," he added with a confused 
look, and mechanically rubbing his forehead, " that is 
not, I think, what we agreed to say. Let me see. 
Lady of Oatlands !" he continued, wandering again. 
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" She was speaking just before of Neville's sister, my 
brother Richard's child, Alice : surely she could not 
mean — . No— no ; that — that would be too deep dam- 
nation !" He shook like an aspen at the thought that 
had arisen in his mind, and caught wildly at the bed- 
post for support. With difficulty he dismissed the 
idea as improbable and absurd ; and hurrying his pre- 
parations, by the time Caroline returned, had finished 
his toilet, and was ready to set out. 

" Now then, papa, the coach is at the door. Must 
we go to the city for the will ? It is full late already/* 

" No, dear — no ; I will explain. There is no occa- 
sion to go to the city." 

Doth were so entirely absorbed by the quick thoughts 
which glanced in swift succession through their minds 
— his, indistinct, gloomy, terrible, as Night and Fear ; 
hers, light and joyous, as flowers waving in the fragrant 
breath of golden summer — that no word was spoken 
by either till they arrived in Berkeley Square. 

"Here we are, papal'* exclaimed Miss Oakley* 
arousing her father from his dull reverie. 

He slowly descended from the coach, dismissed it, 
and leaning heavily on his daughter's arm, entered the 
magnificent mansion, and was immediately ushered 
up stairs into the drawing-room. 

The company, which rose at their entrance, were, 
when the servant announced their names, in a state of 
great, and it seemed painful, excitement. The youth- 
ful bride, Mrs. Severn, was seated between her husband 
and mother, who each held one of her hands. Her 
sweet face was flushed and tearful ; and an expression 
of angry surprise, not unmixed with alarm, was visible 
not only upon Mr. Severn's countenance, but on that 
of Mrs. Richard Oakley, whose husband was engaged 
in earnest, and, as it seemed, agitating conversation 
with Mr. Neville. At a little distance sat Mr. Conway, 
in an ostentatiously-defiant attitude, and insolent ex- 
pression of race ; beneath which, nevertheless, a per- 
son accustomed to note the exterior signs of human 
emotion could not have failed to detect hot and cold 
flushes of undefined apprehension flitting to and fro. 
Hardy, by whom he was accompanied, stood a little 
behind him, his sinister features wearing their usual 
callous, God-and-man-defying aspect. 

But all this Caroline Oakley heeded not, neither did 
her father. She only saw her beautiful cousin Alice : 
it was more than two years since they had last met, 
and she speeded with eager fondness to embrace, to 
congratulate, to lavish on her the joyous tokens of her 
affectionate, loving admiration and delight. As for 
Robert Oakley, he saw at first but a mass of faces, 
menacing, stern at least, he thought, except, indeed, 
that of his brother — his brother, so coldly thrown off, 
contemned^ abandoned, many years before, but who 
now stepped forward and shook him warmly by the 
hand, as he guided his tottering steps to a chair. What 
could it all mean ! His agitation, his bewilderment, 
were pitiable. He rose from his chair, and seemed 
about to cross over to Mr. Conway, then sat down 
again, got up, reseated himself in the blankest confu- 
sion and dismay. 

"Calm yourself, Mr. Oakley," said Mr. Severn. 
" This matter will, I have no doubt, be speedily cleared 
up. Tou of course received my note 1" 

"He did," replied Caroline Oakley, who, puzzled 
and dismayed by the strange aspect of the circle of 
races round her, except, indeed, that of Neville, had 
rejoined her father. " We are here in compliance with 
the request it contained." 

" That being so," continued Mr. Severn with relaxed 
sternness, " this strange misapprehension can be at 



once terminated. The will, sir, which my uncle, Sir 
Martin Biddulph, left in your custody, and of which I 
have long known the purport, you of course have 
brought with you !" 

" The will !" murmured Robert Oakley, gazing with 
a perplexed and terrified expression at the speaker — 
" the will !" 

" Yes, sir ; I speak plainly, I think. The will of 
Sir Martin Biddulph, left, as he informed me, with 
you." 

"Ah, yes, I remember," rejoined the bewildered 
man, rubbing his forehead, as if to recall some circum- 
stance to memory, and looking fixedly at Mr. Conway, 
who appeared purposely to avoid his gaze. " The will 
— it was burned last night in the dreadful fire !" 

" Burned!" cried Mr. Severn— " burned ! Why, 
this is a new invention ! Tou said just now, Mr. 
Conway, and the person near you confirmed your 
words, that Mr. Oakley declared no will of Sir Martin's 
had ever been left with him." 

" Precisely : but his intellect seems deranged." 

44 Not left with me," exclaimed Oakley, as if sud- 
denly recalling what to that moment had escaped his 
memory. " True — true not left with me : true, I re- 
member now, that was it." 

"Father! father!" exclaimed Caroline, throwing 
herself on her knees before him in an ecstasy of ago- 
nized apprehension, " what dreadful meaning lies con- 
cealed in your words 1" 

" Nothing, my child," he answered, gently raising 
her. " Not left with me— no, no— burned, as I told 
you : how could I help it?" 

Exclamations of surprise, rage, and indignation, 
burst from the lips of his brother and Mr. Severn. 

" Stay, stay, do not curse me, sir ; do not upbraid 
me, Richard: I will make all right. That girl, that 
lady, is she your child V 

" Yes, and the wife of the man you have carelessly 
or wilfully beggared." 

" And did I not hear some one say, as we came 
along, that the funds had risen three per cent, this 
morning 1" 

" They had at two o'clock at all events," said Hardy, 
soothingly. 

" Good ; and that lady is your daughter? So, Mr. 
Conway, I shall not want your assistance, and every- 
thing will be right again — quite right." He laughed 
faintly, and stood up, gazing with a vacant, elated ex- 
pression upon his auditors. Their stern and indignant 
looks appeared to recall his wandering mind to a sense 
of the reality of the scene before him. His filmy 
eyes lightened with momentary intelligence ; he burst 
into a paroxysm of tears, and threw himself into the 
arms of his brother, exclaiming, in the last coherent 
words he ever uttered, " Forgive me, brother ; oh, for- 
give me. I helped to burn the will last night ! He, 
Conway, paid the price of my soul : and I, miserable 
villain that I am, who killed my wife, have now ruined 
you, yours, Caroline— all that ever loved or trusted 
me." 

Violent convulsions seized him, and he was borne out 
of the apartment, followed by his weeping, honor- 
stricken daughter. 

"You heart" said Mr. Severn, addressing Con- 
way. 

" I have heard," replied that person, quickly recover- 
ing his momently faltering hardihood, " I have beard 
the ravings of a lunatic. You heard him declare a 
minute before that no will had been left with him. 
That, no doubt, is the foot." 

" It is all raving nonsense what he says about burn- 



ing a will last night," said Hardy, with cool effrontery ; 
"that I can testify." 

" Scoundrel !" exclaimed Mr. Severn, pale with pas- 
sion. 

" Never mind, Hardy," said Conway, with triumph- 
ant malice ; " losers, you know, are privileged to call 
names. But it is time this business should be termi- 
nated. Either, my sweet, amiable, virtuous cox, pro- 
duce the will you speak of; or, like a sensible fellow, 
give possession at once to the undoubted heir-at-law. 
I still adhere to my promise of allowing you a hand- 
some annuity for life— on condition, of course, that 
my unquestionable right is at once and frankly ad- 
mitted." 

" I will accept no gift from you," replied Mr. Se- 
vern ; " and I will assuredly surrender nothing till I 
have consulted Sir Martin's solicitor, whom I momently 
expect." 

" Quite right, coz," rejoined Conway ; " and if that 
astute gentleman — Mr. Smart, I believe, firm of Smart 
and Figes — does not long delay his appearance, I can 
have no objection to your remaining here till ha I 
comes — " ] 

This insolent speech, and the angry retort rising to 
Mr. Severn's lips, were both checked by the footman's 
announcement of " Mr. Smart." 

A very properly-named gentleman indeed; and 
moreover, spruce, neat, spotless, as if he had just step- 
ped — powdered hair, pigtail, polished Hessian boots, 
bottle-green coat, light-flowered waistcoat, gold srruflT- 
box, and all — out of a show-glass. One, too, of the 
most polite, the most courteous of gentlemen ; bland 
as summer in speech ; in action, it was reported, keen 
as the north wind : a bachelor withal, although a great 
admirer of the gentler sex, for whom he invariably 
manifested unbounded respect and deference. He 
glided courteously round the circle, tendering his com- 
pliments or his snuff-box alternately to all ; which 
done, he had leisure to gaze round in astounded recog- 
nition of the perplexed and angry countenances by 
which he found himself environed. 

"Very extraordinary, upon my Word! Quite, it 
should seem, * a la mort.' Sir Martin was unquestion- 
ably a most estimable gentleman, and, of course, it is 
proper and natural his death should excite grief— na- 
tural and proper grief, that is ; for I hold excess, even 
of virtuous emotions, to be unchristian, and there- 
fore—" 

" It is not loaf," interrupted Mr. Severn impatiently, 
although he still hesitated to ask the question which 
trembled on his lips. 

"Not that! Then what, in the name of fortune, 
can it be? Something excessively melancholy and 
grievous, I should say," added the solicitor, helping 
himself to a comfortable pinch, and bowing with ela- 
borate courtesy to Mrs. Severn, " to throw a gloom 
over the features of year husband— excuse my free- 
dom of speech, madam, pray; it was quite involuntary 
— spontaneous, I assure you — and the possessor of 
sixteen thousand a year. Very melancholy and griev- 
ous indeed ; quite a curiosity, I should say, and I am 
extremely anxious to make its acquaintance. I think 
I perceive," continued the oily man of law, finding no ' 
reply to him — "I think I perceive the cause of this 
passing cloud. Don't you think, sir," he added, sp- ' 
proaching Mr. Conway with his extended snuff-box, 
and speaking in the blandest tone imaginable — "don't 
you think, sir, that all matters relative to the annuity { 
bequeathed you by Sir Martin's will would be better. | 
more pleasantly, arranged at my office ?" 

Mr. Conway smiled, and immediately said, "You 
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know, Mr. Smart — none better, I am sure— the poeition 
and rights of an heir-at-law 1" 

"Unquestionably I do. He succeeds to the real 
estate, and so much of exclusive personals, though 
there are conflicting decisions, as pertain to the proper 
maintenance of his condition. The family plate and 
furniture of Oatlands, and this mansion, for instance, 
would, in my opinion, pass to you with the realty, as 
the late Sir Martin Biddulph's heir-at-law, were you 
not — as we ail know you are— and really were it not 
that the fortunate legatee is my excellent and esteemed 
young friend — if he will permit me to call him so— 
Mr. Severn, I should greatly regret the circumstance — 
barred from the succession by the amiable baronet's 
will." 

" Have you the original draft of that will 1" said Mr. 
Severn. 

" Original draft ! No, certainly not. Of what pos- 
sible use would it be V* 

" I thought, perhaps, helped with your testimony, it 
might avail ; but as it is, we are, it seems, beggars !" 

" Eh ! what !" exclaimed Mr. Smart, springing 
briskly up from the chair in which he had just seated 
himself. "Eh! what!" 

" The will is destroyed— burned !" said Mr. Severn, 
bitterly. 

" What ! eh !•• again ejaculated the lawyer, wheel- 
ing half round, and facing Mr. Severn. 

" The late Sir Martin Biddulph left no will," said 
Mr. Conway from the opposite side ; and Mr. Smart 
wheeled back again, once more repeating, "What! 
•h!" 

No one seemed disposed to further enlighten him, 
and he was compelled himself to renew the conversa- 
tion. 

" Upon my life, this is very extraordinary. 'Will 
you, sir — will your ladyship— I beg pardon, I am 
wrong— premature, at all events. The baronetcy is, I 
am aware, extinct, in consequence of the failure of 
heirs in the male line ; but it will be renewed, madam, 
no question of that, looking at the steady support 
given to the minister by the late excellent baronet. 
Still I am premature ; but will you, madam, prevail on 
some of these gentlemen to explain 1" 

"The explanation is as easy as it is conclusive," 
said Mr. Severn, and he related what had previously 
occurred. 

"Remarkable, madam, is it not!" said Mr. Smart 
when the narration was finished. " Quite a drama in 
itself— quite so." Harry Neville's keen eye noticed 
that the revelation just made had not in the slightest 
degree diminished the lawyer's deferential manner 
towards his sister. " There are, you perceive, all the 
usual dramatis pereonm : le jewne premiere" — a most 
profound bow; "Ul dame noble" — a less elaborate 
inclination towards Mrs. Richard Oakley ; "and — and" 
— he glanced towards Mr. Conway ; " but, perhaps it 
might be deemed discourteous to pursue the analogy 
further." 

" What do you mean 1" exclaimed that gentleman 
with assumed fierceness, though evidently discomposed 
by the calm assurance of the lawyer. 

" I will tell you," rejoined that courteous personage 
with his pleasantest smile. " Bid you ever remark — 
but of course a gentleman of your intelligent observa- 
tion must have done so— that great rogues — nothing 
personal, I assure you, Mr. Conway — this Oakley is of 
course, as you represent him, a slandering lunatic ; but 
still, as a general rule, you must have observed that 
great rogues are almost always great fools 1 In this 
very cat*, now," continued Mr. Smart, resuming his 



seat, crossing his legs, and evidently greatly enjoying 
the eager curiosity which hung upon his words — " in 
this very case, supposing — only supposing, mind — 
that what we have heard is true, how, except upon 
the principle of ' Quern Deus vult perdere — prius 
dementat'— correct, I believe, Mr. Severn — or, would 
you say, ' primum V " 

" Go on — go on." 

"How else, I say, could ordinarily sane persons 
imagine that the old established firm of Smart and 
Figes would have left such an important document to 
a single chance of fire or other accident. The truth is, 
gentlemen — I beg ten thousand pardons — ladies and 
gentlemen ; and, by the by, Mr. Conway, you have 
been in Paris, I know — it appears to me that the 
politest nation in the world, as they call themselves, 
and in fact are in many respects, are strangely out 
with their " messieurs et mesdames.' " 

" The devil fly away with you and the politest nation 
into the bargain!" exclaimed Conway; "what is it 
you are driving at V* 

"Take it coolly, pleasantly, Mr. Conway, as I 
always do," replied the lawyer with snper-blandness. 
" The plain truth, then, since you will have it, is, that 
the will of Sir Martin Biddulph was executed, as all 
wills ought to be, in duplicate ; and that here," draw- 
ing a neatly-folded parchment from his pocket, "that 
here is the counterpart !" 

The surprise, joy, exultation, mortification, and 
rage, excited in the breasts of that auditory by this 
announcement may be. imagined better than described. 
Mr. Conway, followed by his confidant, left the house 
in an agony of rage and disappointment. A few days' 
reflection brought, however, enforced calm and resig- 
nation. He accepted the considerably-augmented 
annuity proffered by Mr. Severn, and sought employ- 
ment and distinction in the ranks of the British 
armies then engaged in the terrific struggle with the 
French legions in Spain. He found both there; and 
in the bitter fight before Toulouse, the Gazette said, a 
glorious death. Hardy was never again heard of. 
He vanished into one of the sinks of society, and 
doubtless perished there. 

The winding-up of the affairs of Mr. Robert Oakley, 
who, it was soon authoritatively declared, had been 
smitten with permanent lunacy — he had received a 
heavy blow on the head, it was ascertained, doubtless 
at the fire— did not, thanks to the rise in the funds, 
and to the withdrawal of all claims due to the estate 
of Sir Martin Biddulph, wind up so disastrously as 
had been anticipated. After discharging all claims, 
including that directed by the dying commands of her 
mother to be paid, the large sum of which the firm of 
Cummings, Brothers had been legally defrauded, Caro- 
line found herself possessed of about £12,000 — not a 
very splendid fortune, but sufficient with the profits of 
her gallant, single-minded husband's profession, not 
only for her own and his moderate wishes, but for the 
future advantageous placing out of their rather numer- 
ous progeny ; and for the present help and support of 
Caroline's God-stricken parent, who, helpless, dejected, 
utterly crazed, but harmless, passed his days in roam- 
ing about the grounds and garden, ever muttering to 
himself fantastic schemes of aggrandizement by suc- 
cessful speculations in the stock and money markets. 
He died at the age of fifty-eight, making no sign 
except that of his life-^-surely a vivid and instructive 
one to all who have the will and faculty to read it 
aright. 

Mr. Smart's anticipation respecting the baronetcy 



was very speedily realized ; and Sir Francis and Lady 
Severn, in the enjoyment of their mutual affection, 
their brilliant fortune and position, might be reckoned 
among the most favored of mankind. There was no 
likelihood, either, that this baronetcy would lapse, by 
failure of heirs in the male line. A very happy 
woman, doubtless, was Lady Severn, for she was 
good and amiable as fortunate ; but anything like so 
proud a woman as her mother, Mrs. Richard Oakley, 
she assuredly was not, especially when that excellent 
lady had her quiver full of grandchildren. But it is 
time to close this somewhat garrulous narrative of 
long since passed, and, except to a few persons, 
almost forgotten events ; and I perhaps cannot better 
do so than in the words of Mr. Twynham, who frankly 
admitted — I think it was on the day after the christen- 
ing of the fourth, perhaps the fifth child — I am not 
sure which — that "gentleness, guilelessness, sim- 
plicity, beauty, and grace, may insure happiness even 
in extremely unequal marriages — a truth exemplified f 
in the domestic lives of Sir Francis and Lady Severn." 
" An example, however, which ought not to be set 
down as a precedent," said Mr. . Smart, who was 
present ; and I agree with him. 



From the' London Ittuotniod Mogaxme. 
THE HAUNTBD SPRING 

Tbb greenwood's shade and bower. 

The streamlet's spangled flow, 
That gems with silver shower 

The fold king-cap below ; 
There they say the fairy dances, 

In many a moonlit ring, * 
Are tript, till morning glances 

▲rounded the Haunted Spring. 

I've lingered oft and listened, 

The fairy harps to hear ; 
Bat kind eyes on me gliaten'd, 

With human lore and fear ; 
And a spell, the fairy dances 

To the heart can never bring, 
I've known in love-lit glanees 

Beside the Haunted Spring. 

Still oftentimes I linger 

In the greenwood's twilight shade ; 
Bat by no fairy finger 

The magie harps are played ; 
Bat Memory's spell unbroken, 

Like a happy song, win bring 
Each word in love onee spoken 

Beside the Haunted Spring. 



AUTUMN. 

Thou eomest, Autumn, heralded by the rain, 
With banners, by great gales incessant fanned, 
Brighter than brightest silks of Samaroand, 
And stately oxen harnessed to thy wain ! 
Thou standest, like imperial Charlemagne, 
Upon thy bridge of gold ; thy royal hand 
Outstretched with benedictions o'er the land, 
Blessing the farms through all thy vast domain : 
Thy shield is the red harvest moon, suspended 
So long beneath the heavens' o'erhanging eaves, 
Thy steps are by the fanner's prayers attended : 
Like flames upon an altar shine the sheaves ; 
And, following thee, in thy ovation splendid. 
Thine almoner, the wind, scatters the golden leaves ! 
Lobopbllow. 



A FRAGMENT 

BY ALICB CABBT. 

Evs» for th e dead I win not bind 
My aoul to grief— death cannot long divide ; 
For it is not as if the rose had climbed 



My garden wall, and 

nigiti7fid hy 



blossomed on the other side. 
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FASHIONS. 

BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 

THE lovely weather that has prevailed through the 
latter part of October has kept our winter Fashions 
somewhat in the background ; fall bonnets of compara- 
tively light material still prevail ; bright tinted shawls 
and mantillas have not yet yielded place to velvets and 
cloths, which will doubtless be introduced before the 
month is out; for the openings at our fashionable 
establishments have all been brilliantly attended, and 
the lavish expense in these, always expensive articles 
of dress, would startle some of our country friends, 
we fear. 

THE FUB8. 

Our principal dealers find themselves fully occupied 
in meeting the demands made on their stock, in antici- 
pation of the approaching cold weather. The most 
beautiful Russian and South American furs ever im- 
ported are in the market this autumn. We have seen 
large capes of Russian sables sold at fifteen hundred 
dollars each within the last month, and other qualities 
of Russian and North American furs, graduating from 
eight hundred to eight dollars for a single muff or vic- 
torine. Of these varieties, we have selected three of 
the most beautiful for illustration. 

From Mr. Cook's we have chosen a Fisherusse or 
Russian cloak of the latest and most beautiful fashion. 
The form is that of a graceful mantilla, with a small 
cape pointed in front, and confined at the neck with a 
heavy cord and tassels of white silk. The fur is of 
those exquisite ermines, found in the greatest perfec- 
tion among the snows of Siberia, and gathered, doubt- 
less, sometimes by the unfortunate beings who are every 
week driven, like cattle, from the receiving prisons in 
Moscow, to linger out a miserable life, or perish at 
once, in the severe climate which imparts such beauty 
and value to this most regal of all materials known 
for a lady's dress. 

The ermine which composes this cloak is peculiarly 
rich and pure ; the white, soft and dazzling, like newly- 
fallen snow, till the rich gold tint begins, and from 
that the dark tufts steal out like tassels of glossy jet. 
The soft and almost imperceptible blending of the gold 
and white, with the abrupt black contrasts of the tassel, 
forms that superb effect which will always make 
ermine the most favored among furs. The lining of 
the cloak is of white silk, delicately quilted. 

The muff is of small size, scarcely larger than that 
of a Miss three years old, lined like the cloak, and 
gathered at each end with cords and tassels hanging 
low, and, when in use, blending gracefully with the 
heavier tassels belonging to the cloak. A Fisherusse 
of tins pattern, with the muff, varies in price, according 
to the perfection of the fur, from one hundred and 
seventy-five to three hundred and twenty-five dollars. 
Of course, garments made of inferior skins may be 
obtained at less price ; and victorines, taking much less 
fur, are proportionately cheaper. 

From Mr. Bulpin's establishment, Broadway, we 
have selected two mantilla capes, as varied in the tex- 
ture of their fur, as nature and opposite climates can 
render them. The first is made of Siberian sable, 
mantilla form, with, a small cape, pointed in front, 
the tabs in front terminated with three pendants. 
The lining is of light brown satin, closely quilted in 
squares. The front of the cape is fastened by three 
pairs of brown silk buttons, looped together with a cord 
and tassels. The cloak falls amply from the shoulders, 



folding over the arm like a talma ; it takes behind a 
circular sweep, below the waist, and is folded over the 
arms with peculiar richness of effect. The furs of 
which it is composed are of Siberian sables, the most 
expensive skins that we know of. They are brought, 
like most of the best ermines, from the great prison- 
ground of the Emperor Nicholas, and, with all their 
beauty, bring many a painful association with them. 
So much does the Emperor value this particular kind 
of fur, that he takes every tenth skin— of course, 
always having the choice ones selected — as imperial 
property. Thus, like the Gobelin carpets of France, 
the most perfect of these sables become an imperial 
monopoly, and are deemed of sufficient importance to 
be included with Maliehete marbles and other rare na- 
tive productions with which the Emperors of Russia 
sometimes compliment the royal families of Europe. 
The color of this cape is a deep rich brown, the fur 
thick, long, and fine. It takes many skins to compose 
a garment large as the one we illustrate ; and as 
each skin is very dark along the back, there is a beau- 
ful gradation of tints running up and down the cape, 
sometimes forming regular stripes of great beauty and 
richness. Bulpin has already sold several of these sable 
cloaks at fifteen hundred dollars, but the same garment, 
made of Hudson's Bay sables, may be obtained at a 
price very much less. 

The other mantilla or cape, chosen from Mr. Bul- 
pin's establishment, is of Chinchilla fur, not the 
meagre, thin, and inferior article sold of late years 
under that name — an article that has succeeded for a 
time in keeping this most beautiful fur in disrepute, 
— but this which we select is of that thick, soft, and 
peculiarly beautiful material brought from Buenos 
Ayres. The under fur soft, and silvery white, tipped and 
blended with black, producing the most lovely effect ever 
combined in nature. To our individual fancy, the chin- 
chilla is, next to ermine, the most beautiful fur on earth 
for the young and lovely. Its peculiar colors match any 
garment that the owner may wear, and for softness and 
delicacy, it is unrivalled by anything but swan's down. 
The front of this cape is fastened, after a fashion 
peculiar to Bulpin's establishment, with buttons and 
loops of silver-grey silk, finished at the point of the 
small cape with a knot and ends of silken cord, to 
which tassels are attached, that fall half way down 
the front tabs. These tabs are of moderate length, and 
square at the bottom. The dark lines on the back of 
each skin running down the centre of each tab gives 
an appearance of additional thickness to the fur which 
nothing but an artistic taste can produce. The lining 
is of glossy white satin, quilted in small diamonds. 
The size of the garment is that of a fashionable 
mantilla. 

CLOAKS, D3U88EB, ft*. 

From the assortment of cloaks, also found at 
Bulpin's, we give one, in our right hand figure, of 
maroon velvet, embroidered with superb horizontal 
patterns, in silk, of the same color. The edge is 
bordered with a pattern of grape leaves and tendrils, 
gracefully twined into a wreath, from which a succes- 
sion of branches, beginning in grape leaves and ending 
in tiny flowers, graduates to the cape. This is enriched 
by a vine of leaves similar to that on the edge of the 
cloak. For a short, or too stout person, this upright 
style of embroidery has a fine effect, as it gives an 
.appearance of height which does not exist ; a desirable 
thing with such persons. The grape leaves in this 
embroidery are rendered lighter and more graceful by 
embroidering the edges and fibres only in satin stitch, 
while the leaf itself is filled with silk lace work, done by 



the needle, through which the glow of the velvet 
strikes as if colored by a pencil. A degree of fullness 
is given to this style of cloak by two or three small 
plaits at each shoulder, which allow the velvet to fall 
in graceful folds over the arm. 

The dress is of dark blue silk, with a basquine, edged 
with black velvet. The bodice is cut square avt the 
neck, and fastens half-way up the front with knots of 
black velvet. The bonnet is of white royal velvet, 
edged with satin folds and blond lace, finished with 
ostrich plumes. The brim is circled with several rows 
of blond, with side trimmings of velvet flowers, thickly 
interspersed with the lace. 

Having selected velvet cloaks, literally netted over 
with superb embroidery, from Mr. Bell's establishment, 
58 Canal street, last month, in order to secure a tasteful 
variety, we take one for our left hand figure of an oppo- 
site style, and not less desirable for a great portion of 
our readers. It is a circular of fine drab cloth, trimmed 
with broad silk galoon of the same color, running in 
double stripes around the bottom of the cloak, and 
forming a graduated pattern up the front. The cape is 
small and pointed, both in the back and front, finished 
behind with a rich tassel. There is sufficient fullness 
on the shoulders for an easy flow of drapery over the 
arms. The lining is of navy blue silk, quilted in 
squares : and, altogether, a more chaste and elegant 
garment seldom appears for our approval. A drees of 
black silk, with three graduated flounces on the skirt, 
accompanies this cloak, each flounce edged with 
reversed points of black velvet. The basquine is cut in 
square blocks, deeper than the last fashion we reported, 
and trimmed like the flounces. The bodice is open, 
and worn with a richly embroidered chemisette. The 
sleeves flowing, and larger below the elbows than they 
have been during the season. 

The bonnet is of dark blue silk, with divisions of 
black velvet points. A tuft of blue feathers, tipped 
with black, sweeps from the right side to the edge of 
the bonnet, almost mingling with the blond and 
flowers that ornament the brim. For a street dzess 
this is both subdued and elegant. 



We illustrate for November are from the show rooms 
of Miss Jarvis, 78 Canal street. The one at oar right 
hand is of a delicate fawn colored silk, thickly sprinkled 
with small white spots, raised from the surface, and 
scattered over the bonnet as if it had passed through 
a storm of seed pearls. The crown is rounded, and 
terminates in several graceful folds at the neck, 
fastened by a bow of ribbon, which gives a pretty finish 
to the curtain. Two folds of fawn-colored velvet pssa 
over the crown. The trimming is one of those rich 
clusters of roses at the right side, creeping in a 
wreath, heavy with mossy buds and leaves, half over 
the front, and interspersed with gold and enameled 
berries that fall in glittering pendants from among the 
roses. little as we are disposed to fancy ornaments 
of the precious metals, mingled with flowers, the effect 
here is beautiful indeed ; the golden drops twinkling 
from among the moss buds as we sometimes watch 
dew drops turn to gold when the sunshine strikes a 
thicket, heavy with blossoms, while the dew is upon 
them. A judicious admixture of these golden drops 
brighten the blond and roses that fill the open brim, 
which is relieved all round with edgings of lace. 

The other bonnet is of that rich chestnut brown 
satin usually known as tan color. It has what is in 
home language denominated a cap crown, gathered at 
the neck in a graceful cluster of folds; a band of ribbon 
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passes under three of these folds, and, drawn down to 
the left side, forms a bow with two long ends that fell 
down to the shoulder. Two ostrich feathers, with 
their rich hue slightly tinged with black, fall grace- 
fully from the left side. Trimmings of black Brussels 
lace fall back from the edge, and the brim is profusely 
ornamented with white satin ribbon, blond, and 
flowers, tinged with dark blue. It gratifies us to see 
that the preposterous and ungainly fashion of wearing 
the bonnet thrown back between the shoulders, which 
excited so much ridicule m the English prints, is not 
likely to be introduced in New York ; our artists are 
both too independent and artistic for these extremes. 
A graceful fall of the crown, and modest arrangement 
of trimming to the face, modifies the fashion, which 
are rendered outre beyond seas, into a graceful and 
most becoming style. We may be nationally extrava- 
gant in the expensivenese of dress materials, but 
something of innate propriety keeps the American 
lady almost always from adopting an extravagant 
fashion, though it may come from Paris direct ; and 
those who understand the art of dress are beginning 
to learn that there is such a thing as American genius 
even here. For our part, bold as the assertion may 
seem, we have seen quite as beautiful bonnets in 
American show rooms as we ever saw in Paris. 



THE BRAVO OF MODERH ClrTLIZATIOJr. 

In the good old days of our forefathers, when plain 
speaking and hard blows were in fashion — when a man 
had his heart at the tip of his tongue, and four feet of 
sharp iron dangling at his side, Hate played an honest 
open part in the theatre of the world. In fact, when we 
read history, Hate seems to have " starred it " on the 
stage. But now, where is Hate t— who ever sees its 
face 1 Is it that smiling, good-tempered creature, that 
presses you by the hand so cordially ? or that dignified 
figure of state that calls you its " Right Honourable 
friend 1 " Is it that bowing, grateful dependent % — is it 
that soft-eyed Amaryllis 1 Ask not, guess not ; you will 
only know it to be Hate wfcen the poison is in your cup, 
or the poniard in your breast. In the Gothic age, grim 
Humour painted " the Dance of Death," in our polished 
century, some sardonic wit should give us " the Masque- 
rade of Hate." Certainly, the counter-passion betrays 
itself with ease to our gaze. Love is rarely a hypocrite. 
But Hate— how detect and how guard against it1 It 
lurks where you least expect it; it is created by causes 
that you can the least foresee ; and Civilisation multi- 
plies its varieties, whilst it favors its disguise— for 
Civilisation increases the number of contending inter- 
ests, and Refinement renders more susceptible to the 
least irritation the cuticle of self-love. But Hate o 
covertly forth from some self-interest we have crossed, 
or some self-love we have wounded ; and, dullards that 
we are, how seldom are we aware of our offence ! You 
may be hated by a man you had never seen in your Hfe ; 
you maybe hated as often by one you have loaded with 
benefits— you may so walk as not to tread on a worm ; 
but you must sit fast on your easy-chair till you are 
carried out to your bier, if you would be sure not to 
tread on some snake of a foe. But, then, what harm 
does the Hate done % Very often the harm is as unseen 
by the world as the hate is unrecognised by us. It may 
come on us, unawares, in some solitary by-way of our 
life ; strike us in our unsuspecting privacy : thwart us 
in some blessed hope we have never told to another ; 
for the moment the world sees that it is Hate that 
strikes us, its worst power of mischief is gone. — My 
Novel, by Sir Bulwer Lytic*. 



THE TALK OF ATJTHOKfl. 

Hazlitt'b remark, that authors were seldom gifted 
with conversational powers, seems to be abundantly 
verified by fact. He says : — " Authors ought to be 
read, and not heard :" and as to actors, they could not 
speak tragedies in the drawing-room, and their wit 
was likely to be comedy and farce at a second-hand. 
The biography of men of letters, in a great measure, 
confirms this opinion ; some of the greatest names in 
English and French literature, men who have filled 
books with an eloquence and truth that defy oblivion, 
were mere mutes before their fellow-men. They had 
golden ingots, which, in the privacy of home, they 
could convert into coin bearing an impress that would 
insure universal currency ; but they could not, on the 
spur of the moment, produce the farthings current in 
the market-place. Descartes, the famous mathema- 
tician and philosopher ; Lafontaine, celebrated for his 
witty fables ; and Buffon, the great naturalist, were 
all singularly deficient in the powers of conversation. 
Marmontel, the novelist, was so dull in society, that 
his friend said of him, after an interview : " I must go 
and read his tales, to recompense myself for the weari- 
ness of hearing him." — As to Corneille, the great 
dramatist of France, he was completely lost in society 
—so absent and embarrassed, that he wrote of himself 
a witty couplet, importing that he was never intelligible 
but through the mouth of another. Wit on paper 
seems to be something widely different from that play 
of words in conversation, which, while it sparkles, 
dies ; for Charles II, the wittiest monarch that ever sat 
on the English throne, was so charmed with the humor 
of" Hudibras," that he caused himself to be introduced, 
in the character of a private gentleman, to Butler, its 
author. The witty king found the author a very dull 
companion ; and was of opinion, with many others, 
that so stupid a fellow could never have written so 
clever a book. — Salad for the Solidary. 



sunk fainting on the sand, overcome by exhaustion 
and pain. At that moment, a small moss, growing 
amongst the sand, caught his eye, and inspired him 
with fresh vigor. "Can that God," thought he, 
" who provides nourishment for this tiny plant in such 
a wilderness, suffer me to perish 1 No, I cannot think 
so. He who gives it sustenance, must and will also 
protect me." Nor was he mistaken ; in a short time 
he was perceived by a poor negro woman, who took 
him home with her and supplied his wants. 

Again, to come to every-day life, how important is 
the influence that trifles assume! A glove mended 
or a button stitched on for one, a poem read aloud or 
a hymn sung to another, or a bunch, of fresh violets 
presented to a third ; a new ribbon given to the young, 
or a pair of warm gloves provided for the old ; or a 
smile, a kind word, an encouraging remark bestowed 
on any one— -who can deny how delightful are such 
trifles 1 How very little they look apart ; but unite 
them, and, like the little bits that compose mosaic- 
work, how beautiful an effect they produce ! Let us 
all, then, try to paint as beautiful a picture of our lives 
as possible, never forgetting to seek the aid of the 
Holy Spirit to bless all our efforts. 



THE PHILOSOPHY OP TRIPLES. 

Whew Michael Angelo, the great sculptor, was em- 
ployed on one of his noblest works of art, a friend 
called in to see him, and during his visit expressed 
great surprise at finding his statue apparently just the 
same as when he had seen it a few weeks before. 

" Stay, my friend," said the artist ; " I can assure you 
I have been hard at work upon it since I saw you last. 
I have deepened this furrow on the brow, and slightly 
depressed the eyelid ; I have added another line to the 
mouth, and " 

"Yes, yes," said the friend, " I see all that, but they 
are only trifles." 

44 That is true," replied Michael Angelo; "still itis 
these trifles which make Perfection, and do you call 
Perfection a trifle 1" 

The grand truth thus taught by the intelligent 
artist must often have been exemplified in our lives, 
and constant experience shows us that "trifles make 
the sum of human happiness." Indeed, how insignifi- 
cant appears the loss of a button or a string, and yet 
it may be just sufBoient to throw us off our guard, 
and overthrow our last portion of good-humour. A 
harsh look, a peevish word, a frown, are often im- 
portant items in our daily self-examination. While, 
on the other hand, one trifling act of kindness may 
cause the widow's heart to sing for joy. How small a 
thing appears a sprig of moss, yet that was sufficient 
to cheer the heart of one noble wanderer. When Mungo 
Park was traversing the wilds of Africa for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the source of the Nile, one day he 



GONE! 
I havx the letter yet, Minnie, 

Toe sent tee wry day 
Thst gave year first-born to year anas, 

And I was far sway. 
I saw through every trembling line 

How preelous was the boy ; 
How pleasure shook the weakened hand 

That wrote to wish roe joy. 

Of all thy mother's little ones, 

The plaything and the pet, 
Poor children, lovingly they esms 

To rock the eradle yet ; 
And, knowing not how sound his sleep, 

All arts to wake him try ; 
Alas ! from so much love, Minnie, 

To think that he should die! 



Look at the small pure hand, Minnie, 

8o motionless in mine ; 
1 used to let it, soft and warm, 

About my Anger twine ; 
Andes it fastened in my heart 

That slight uncertain hold, 
Its touch will linger on my hand 

Till my hand too is cold. 

Our bridal day— that summer day !— 

Dost thou remember now f 
Joy's blossoms were unsullied then 

As those shout thy brow. 
Thank God! I have my fair bride stiu, 

And, by thy loving eye, 
Thou wouldst not give me up, Minnie, 

E'en that he might not die. 

A Heaven of safety and repose 
Ah ! should we wish him back 

From its dear lights and thornless flowers 
To tread lift's dusty track f 

Think what a radiant little one 
Shall meet us by and by; 

And yet that he should die, Minnie- 
Ala* ! that he should die ! 



THE OLD YEAR. 

Lo, now, when da* December's gathering storm, 
With heavy wing o'srshsdows many a heart, 
Beside us the old year, with mailed form, 
Stands ready to depart. 

Weighed down as with a ponderous tale of woe, 

How dim his eyee, how wan his cheeks appear ! 

Like Denmark's spectre king, with motion slow 

He beckons the young year. 



ogle 
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CI1PTI1 XXV. 

Continued from Page 940. 
fcC TT chanced in this way, air. I have already de- 
•*■ cribed my father's state of mind, and the distem- 
pered view he has been accustomed to take of all things. 
Yesteniay, May-day sports were held in the village of 
Tottenham, where we dwelt ; and as such things are 
an abomination in his sight, he took upon him to re- 
prove the actors in the pastimes. They who witness- 
ed his conduct on that occasion would hardly hold him 
to he under the due control of reason. Amongst the 
spectators was the son of an old friend, whose name 
having accidentally reached my father, he invited him 
into the house, and a misunderstanding having arisen 
between them, the latter suddenly left; dismissed 
almost with rudeness. On his* departure, my father 
was greatly disturbed, more so than I have ever seen 
him. After awhile, he withdrew to his own cham- 
ber, as was his habit, to pray, and I hoped would be- 
come tranquilized ; but the very reverse happened, for 
when he reappeared, I saw at once that a fearful 
change, had taken place in him. His eye biased with 
preternatural light, his gestures were wild and alarm- 
ing, and his language full of menace and denunciation. 
He again spoke of his mission from Heaven, and said 
that its execution could no longer be delayed." 

" This should have been a warning to you," observed 
Sir Thomas, knitting his brow. 

" It should, honorable sir. But I did not profit by 
it. I knew and felt that he was no longer under the 
dominion of reason ; that he was laboring under some 
terrible delusion that approached its crisis ; but I did 
not check him. I yielded passive obedience to his in- 
junction, that I should depart instantly with an old 
servant to London ; and I agreed to tarry at a house, 
which he mentioned, till I heard from him. I had sad 
forebodings that I should never hear from him again ; 
or if I did, that the tidings would be worse than none 
at all ; but I obeyed. I could not, indeed, resist his 
will. I set forth with my attendant, ami my father 
parted with us at the door. He placed money in my 
hand, and bade me farewell ! but in such a tone, and 
with such a look, that I felt his senses were gone, and 
I would have stayed him, but it was then too late. 
Breaking from my embrace, he sprang upon his horse, 
which was ready saddled, and rode off, taking the 
direction of Edmonton ; while I, with a heart full of 
distress and misgiving, pursued my way to London. 
Ere midnight, my sad presentiments were verified. A 
messenger traced me out, bringing intelligence of the 
direful event that had happened, and informing me 
that my father was a prisoner at Theobalds. As soon 
as I could procure means of reaching the palace, I set 
forth, and arrived here about an hour ago, when, 
failing in my efforts to obtain an interview with my 
father, who is closely confined, and none suffered to 
come near him save with authority from the Secretary 
of State, I sought an audience of you, honorable sir, 
in the hope that you would grant me permission to see 
him." 

" If I do grant it, the interview must take place in 



the presence of the officer to whom bis custody has 
been committed," replied Sir Thomas. "With this 
restriction I am willing to sign an order for you." 

" Be it as you please, honorable sir ; and take my 
heartfelt gratitude for the grace." 

Sir Thomas struck a small bell upon the table, and 
the usher appeared at the summons. 

" Bid the officer in charge of Hugh Calveley attend 
me," he said. 

The man bowed, and departed. 

Sir Thomas Lake then turned to the paper which he 
had just opened before Aveline's appearance, and was 
soon so much engrossed by it that he seemed quite un- 
conscious of her presence. His countenance became 
gloomier and more austere as he read on, and an ex- 
pression of pain — almost a groan—escaped him. He 
appeared then to feel sensible that he had committed 
an indiscretion, for he laid down the paper, and, as if 
forcibly diverting himself from its contents, be ad- 
dressed Aveline. 

" What you have said respecting your father's con- 
dition of mind," he observed, "by no means convinces 
me that it is so unsound as to render him irresponsible 
for his actions. It were to put a charitable construc- 
tion upon his conduct to say that no one but a madman 
could be capable of it ; but there was too much con- 
sistency in what he has said and done to admit such 
an inference. But for the interposition of another 
person, he owned that he would have killed the King ; 
and the disappointment he exhibited, and the language 
he used, proved such to have been his fixed intention. 
His mind may have been disturbed ; but what of that 1 
All who meditate great crimes, it is to be hoped, are 
not entirely masters of themselves. Yet for that rea- 
son they are not to be exempt from punishment. He 
who is sane enough to conceive an act of wickedness, 
to plan its execution, and to attempt to perpetrate it, 
although he may be in other respects of unsettled 
mind, is equally amenable to the law, and ought 
equally to suffer for his criminality with him who has 
a wiser and sounder head upon his shoulders. 

Aveline attempted no reply, but the tears sprang to 
her eyes. 

At this moment the door was thrown open by the 
usher to admit Sir Jocelyn Mounchensey. 

The emotion displayed by the young couple when 
thus brought together passed unnoticed by the Secre- 
tary of State, as he was occupied at the moment in 
writing the authority foT Aveline, and did not raise 
his eyes towards them. 

" Are you the officer to whom my father's custody 
has been entrusted 1" exclaimed Aveline, as soon as 
she could give utterance to her surprise. 

" Why do you ask that question, mistress 1" de- 
manded Sir Thomas looking up. "What can it 
signify to you who hath the custody of your father, 
provided good care be taken of him 1 There is a Latin 
maxim which his Majesty cited at the banquet last 
night — etiam aconito vtutt remeduan — and which may 
be freely rendered by our homely saying, that « It is an 
ill wind that bloweth nobody good luck;' and this 
hath proved true with Sir Jocelyn Mounchesney — for 
the gust that hath wrecked your father hath driven 
him into port, where he now rides securely in the sun- 
shine of the king's favor. Nor is this to be wondered 
at, since it was by Sir Jocelyn that his Majesty's life 
was preserved." 

" The king preserved by him !" exclaimed Aveline, 
in bewilderment. 

" Ay, marry and indeed, young mistress," rejoined 
Sir Thomas. "He arrested the fell traitor; was 



OH APTB E XXVI. 
THX rOBGED CONPBSSlOlf. 

SOME little time had elapsed since Aveline's de- 
parture on her sorrowful errand, and Sir Thomas 
Lake was still alone, and once more deeply engrossed 
in the consideration of the document, which, it will be 
recollected, had occasioned him so much disquietude ; 
and the feeling by no means diminished when the 
usher entered and announced Lady Lake. Severe and 
inflexible as we have described him, the Secretary of 
State was generally yielding enough towards his lady, 
of whom he stood in great awe, and whom he treated 
with the utmost deference ; but on this occasion, con- 
trary to habitude, he received her very coldly, and 
without rising, motioned her to a seat beside him. 
Disregarding die want of attention, which, under other 
circumstances, she would have resented, Lady Lake 
took the seat indicated without remark, and continued 
silent till the usher had retired. Then turning quickly 
towards her husband, and fixing an inquiring look 
upon him, she said in a low voice — 

"What think you of this document, Sir Thomas!" 

" This forgery ?" he rejoined in the same tone, but 
without raising his eyes towards her. 

" Ay, this forgery, if you choose to call it so," she 
returned. " Let me have your opinion upon it 1 Is it 
as it should be ? Are its expressions such as would be 
used by a guilty woman, like the Countess, imploring 
pity, and seeking to shield herself from disgrace ? Do 
you find mult with itt Can it be amended in any 
particular 1" 

" I find such grave fault with it," rephed the Secre- 
tary of State, still without looking up, " that I would 
amend it by casting it into the flames. Lady Lake, it 
is my duty to warn you. This is a fearful crime you 
would commit, and severely punishable by the law. 



knighted on the spot for the service, by the king : was 
invited afterwards to the grand banquet in the eve- 
ning, and received with more distinction than any 
other guest ; and he is now, as you find, entrusted 
with the custody of the prisoner. Thus, if your 
father has done little good to himself, he hath done 
much to Sir Jocelyn." 

Aveline could not repress an exclamation of 
anguish. 

" No more of this, I entreat, Sir Thomas," cried Sir 
Jocelyn. 

" It is right she should hear the truth," replied the 
Secretary of State. " Here is her authority for admit- 
tance to her father," he continued, giving it to him. 
" It must take place in your presence, Sir Jocelyn. 
And you will pay strict attention to what they say," 
he added in a low tone, " for you will have to report 
all that passes between them to the council. Some- 
thing may arise to implicate the girl herself; so let 
naught escape you. Be vigilant in your office, as is 
needful. I mention this as you are new to it. If the 
prisoner continues obstinate, as he hath hitherto 
shown himself, threaten him with the torture. The 
rack will certainly be applied when he reaches the 
Tower. I need not give you further instructions I 
think, Sir Jocelyn. Be pleased to return to me when 
the interview is over." 

Upon this he bowed gravely, and sounded the bell ' 
for the usher. Unable to offer any remonstrance, Sir 
Jocelyn approached Aveline, who could scarcely 
support herself, with the intention of offering her 
assistance ; but she shrank from him, and again muffl- 
ing her face, went forth, while he slowly followed her. 
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You may excuse U to yourself because you have an 
end in view which seems to justify the means ; but the 
excuse will hot avail you with others. You have said 
that in a conflict with one so cunning and unscrupu- 
lous as our noble son-in-law, you are compelled to fight 
him with his own weapons ; to meet trick with trick, 
manoeuvre with manoeuvre ; but take my word for it, 
you would more easily defeat him by straightforward 
means. Be ruled by me in, this one instance. Aban- 
don a scheme which must inevitably lead to conse- 
quences I shudder to contemplate ; and let this fabri- 
cated confession be destroyed." 

44 Give it me," she cried, snatching the paper from 
him. " You were ever timid, Sir Thomas ; and if you 
had not lacked courage, this expedient would not have 
been necessary. Odious and dangerous as it is, the 
measure is forced upon me, and I shall not shrink from 
it. But you shall not be called upon to play any part 
in the transaction. I alone will do-it. I alone will be 
responsible for all that may ensue." 

" We shall all be responsible !" he rejoined. " You 
will not only ruin yourself, but all your family, if this 
fearful step be taken. Hitherto we have had right on 
our side, but henceforth we shall be more culpable than 
the others." 

" I am resolved upon the course," cried Lady Lake ; 
" and all your arguments, all your warnings, will not 
dissuade me from it ; so you may spare your breath, 
Sir Thomas. As you see, I have omitted the charge of 
witchcraft, and have only made the Countess confess 
her criminality with Lord Roos ; and of this we have 
had abundant proo& ; nay, we should have them still, 
if those condemnatory letters of hers, which had come 
into our possession, had not been stolen. That mis- 
chance necessitates the present measure. Having 
managed to deprive us of our weapons, Lord Roos 
thinks himself secure. But he will find his mistake 
when this document is produced to confound him." 

"I tremble at the thought," groaned the Secretary 
of State. 

" These fears are worse than womanish," exclaimed 
his lady. " Shake them off, and be yourself. Who is 
to prove that the confession proceeds, not from the 
Countess herself 1 Not she herself; since no one will 
believe her. Not Lord Roos ; for he will be equally 
discredited. Not Diego ; for his testimony would be 
valueless. The Countess's handwriting has been so 
[ skilfully imitated, that the falsification cannot be de- 
tected. Compare it with this note, written by herself to 
j Lady Roos, and which, though it proves nothing, has 
. so far answered my purpose. Compare, I say, the 
I writing of the confession and the signature with this 
1 note, and declare if you can discern any difference 
between them. As to the signature of Lord Roos and 
Diego affixed to the document, they are equally well 
simulated." 

"That the forgery is skilfully executed, I do not 
deny," replied the Secretary of State : " and that cir- 
cumstance, though it does not lessen the crime, may 
lessen the chance of. detection. Since nothing I can 
urge will turn you from your design, and you are de* 
termined to employ this dangerous instrument, at least 
be cautious in its use. Terrify Lord Roos with it if 
you choose. Threaten to lay it before the Earl of Exeter 
— before the King himself— in case of our son-in-law's 
non-compliance with your demands. But beware how 
you proceed further. Do not part with it for a mo- 
ment ; so that, if need be, you may destroy it. Do 
you heed me, my lady 1" 

" I do, Sir Thomas," she replied. " Be assured I 
will act with due caution. I am glad to find you are 



coming around to my views, and are disposed to coun- 
tenance the measure." 

" I countenance it !" exclaimed the Secretary of 
State in alarm. " No such thing. I disapprove of it 
entirely, and cannot sufficiently reprehend it. But, as 
I well know, when you have once made up your mind, 
the fiend himself cannot turn you from your purpose, 
I give you the best counsel I can under the circum- 
stances. I wash my hands of it altogether. Would to 
Heaven I had never been consulted upon it — never even 
been made acquainted with the project. However, as 
you have gone so far with me, you may go a step fur- 
ther, and let me know what story you mean to attach 
to this confession ! How will you feign to have ob- 
tained it?" 

" The statement I shall make will be this, and it will 
be borne out by so many corroborative circumstances 
that it will be impossible to contradict it. You 
observe that the document is dated on the 10th of 
April last. It is not without reason that it is so dated. 
On that day I and our daughter, Lady Roos, attended 
by her maid, Sarah Swarton, proceeded to the Earl of 
Essex's residence at Wimbledon, for the purpose of 
having an interview with the Countess, and we then 
saw her in the presence of Lord Roos and his servant, 
Diego." 

" But you gained nothing by the journey !" remarked 
her husband. 

" Your pardon, Sir Thomas," she rejoined ; " I gained 
this confession. On the way back I reflected upon 
what had occurred, and I thought how flushed with 
triumph I should have been if, instead of meeting with 
discomfiture, I had gained the point — if I had brought 
the haughty Countess to her knees— had compelled her 
to write out and sign a full avowal of her guilt, 
coupled with supplication for forgiveness from my 
injured daughter and myself— and as a refinement of 
revenge, had forced Lord Roos and his servant to 
attest by their signatures the truth of the confession ! 
I thought of this — and incensed that I had not done it, 
resolved it $hould be done." 

" An ill resolve I" muttered her husband. 

" In Luke Hatton, our apothecary, I had the man for 
my purpose," pursued Lady Lake. " Aware of his 
marvellous talent for imitating any writing he pleased 
— aware, also, that I could entirely rely upon him, I 
resolved to call in his aid." 

" Imprudent woman ! You have placed yourself 
wholly in his power," groaned Sir Thomas. " Suppose 
he should betray the terrible trust you have reposed in 
him." 

" He will not betray it," replied Lady Lake. " He 
is too deeply implicated in the matter not to keep 
silence for his own sake. But to proceed. The docu- 
ment, such as you see it, was drawn out by myself 
and transcribed by Luke Hatton, and the writing ao 
admirably counterfeited that Lady Exeter herself may 
well doubt if it be not her own. Then, as to the cir- 
cumstances, they will all bear me out. We were 
known to have had an interview with Lady Exeter, at 
which Lord Roos and Diego were present. The in- 
terview was private, and therefore no one can tell what 
took place at it ; but the probabilities are thai what I 
shall assert really did occur." 

Sir Thomas signified his assent, and she went on.. 

"The plot is well contrived, and, with prudent 
management, cannot fail of success. We have the 
time of the supposed occurrence — the actors in it — and 
the scene — for I shall describe the particular room in 
which the interview really did take place, and I shall 
further bring forward Sarah Swarton, who will declare 



that she was concealed behind the hangings, and 
heard the Countess read over the confession before she 
signed it." 

•« Another party to the affair— and a woman!" 
ejaculated Sir Thomas. " The dangers of discovery 
are multiplied a hundredfold." 

" The danger exists only in your imagination," said 
his Lady. "Come, admit, Sir Thomas, that the 
scheme is well contrived, and that they must be cun- 
ning indeed if they escape from the meshes I have 
woven for them." 

" You have displayed ingenuity enough, I am free 
to own, if it had been directed to a better end; but in 
the best contrived scheme some flaw is ever found, 
which is sure to mar it." 

"You can detect no flaw in this I am persuaded, 
Sir Thomas. If you can, let ma know it." 

" Nay, it is only when too late that such things are 
found out. The supposed armour of proof is then 
found wanting at some vital point. However, I will 
say no more," he observed, perceiving her impatience. 

" What is done cannot be undone. Have you pre- 
pared our daughter ! Will she consent to aid you !" 

" She will," replied Lady Lake. " I had some diffi- 
culty with her at first, but I found means to overrule 
her scruples, and she consented at last to act as I 
desired, provided all other means failed in accomplish- 
ing the object in view. And they have failed since we 
have lost those letters, for though I have one other 
proof left which might perhaps be adduced, I do not 
attach much importance to it.' 

" What is it!" inquired Sir Thomas quickly. 

" You shall know anon," she answered. " Suffice 
it, I have done all I could to avoid having recourse to 
the present measure : and have delayed its. execution 
to the last moment." 

" But that proof of which you were speaking !" 
cried Sir Thomas. "Let me hear it!" Perhaps it. 
may obviate the necessity of this dangerous proceed- 
ing!" 

"Do not think so. But you shall judge. Last 
night, our daughter and myself obtained secret admit- 
tance to Lord Roos's chamber, and we found the Coun- 
tess there, and fainting in his arms." 

" Why, that is enough to convict them. You want 
nothing more." 

" Hear me to an end, and you will change your opi- 
nion. Placing the inanimate Countess on a couch, 
and covering her face with a handkerchief Lord Roos 
had the effrontery to assert that we were mistaken : 
insisting that it was not Lady Exeter we beheld— but 
her hand-maiden, Gillian Greenford ; and he appealed 
to the perfidious knave, Diego, in confirmation of bis 
assertion." 

" But you did not leave without satisfying yourselves 
of the truth!" demanded Sir Thomas. 

" His lordship took care we should have no means 
of doing so," she answered. " He caused Diego to 
convey her away by a secret staircase." 

" 'Sdeath ! that was unlucky. You have no proof . 
then that it was the Countess you beheld !" 

" Nothing beyond a lock of her hair, which was se- 
cured by Lady Roos as the man was removing her." 

"That may be enough," cried the Secretary of 
State ; " and prevent the necessity of resorting to this 
frightful expedient. We must see the girl, and inter- 
rogate her. Gillian Greenford you say she is called. 
She shall be brought hither at once." 

" It is possible she may be without," returned Lady 
Lake. " Before I came here I summoned her in your 
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"We will tee," cried Sir Thomas, striking upon the 
bell. And the usher, appearing to the summons, in- 
formed him in effect that the damsel in question was 
in attendance. " She seems much alarmed, Sir Tho- 
mas," said the usher, " and has with her a young man, 
who appears to take a tender interest in her, and 
wishes to be present at the investigation." 

" Let him come in with her," said the Secretary of 
State. And seeing the usher pause, he inquired if he 
had anything further to say. 

44 His Excellency the Spanish Ambassador and my 
Lord Roos are without, and desire admittance," replied 
the man. 

Sir Thomas consulted his lady by a look ; and as 
she made no objection, he signified his pleasure that 
they should be admitted, and accordingly the door was 
thrown open for the entrance of all the persons men- 
tioned. 

Gillian came first, and seemed much embarrassed by 
the situation in which she found herself. She had 
been well tutored for the part she had to play ; but the 
instructions she had received entirely fled from her 
mind as rtie found herself in the presence of two such 
awful personages as Sir Thomas Lake and his lady, 
both of whom fixed keen glances upon her. Feeling 
ready to drop with fright, she looked at Dick Taverner, 
as if imploring his support. But this Dick declined to 
afford. His jealousy having been roused by what he 
had heard, he determined to be governed in his conduct 
towards her by the result of the investigation. Accord- 
ingly, though it cost him an effort, he held back. As 
the Conde de Oondomar appeared, Sir Thomas Lake 
arose, and made him a profound salutation, which was 
returned with equal ceremony by the Spanish Ambas- 
sador. The latter, however, did not take a seat, but 
remained standing with Lord Roos, whose presence 
was acknowledged by a cold and distant bow from his 
father-in-law. The young nobleman did not appear m 
the slightest degree disconcerted by the reception he 
met with, or apprehensive of the result of the investi- 
gation. He jested apart with De Oondomar; and 
both he and the Spanish Ambassador appeared greatly 
amused by Gillian's embarrassment. Behind him 
stood his serf ant Diego. 

" Ton are handmaiden to the Countess of Exeter I 
presume 1" demanded Lady Lake of the damsel. 

" I am, my lady," she answered. 

44 The girl does not look as if the imputations cast 
upon her character be true," observed Sir Thomas Lake. 

As this was said, poor Gillian became suffused with 
blushes, and hung uer head, 

44 Before I put any further questions to her," re- 
marked Lady Lake, " I will ask Lord Roos if he still 
persists in affirming that it was this damsel who visited 
him last night 1" 

Dick Taverner looked as if his fate depended upon 
the response the young nobleman might make to the 
inquiry. 

44 1 must decline to answer your ladyship's question," 
returned Lord Roos. 

44 Why cannot he speak out 1" muttered Dick. 
44 This uncertainty is worse than anything." 

44 What says the damsel herself," observed Sir 
Thomas Lake. * 4 Does she admit the charge 1" 

44 You cannot expect her to do that, Sir Thomas," 
interposed Lord Roos. 

44 1 expect her to answer my question," rejoined the 
Secretary of State, sharply. " Were you in Lord 
Roos's room last night t" he added, to Gillian. 

44 Oh, dear ! I am ready to faint," she exclaimed. 
44 Catch me, Dick— catch me !" 



44 Answer 4 yes * or 4 no,' or I won't," he rejoined. 

44 Well then, 4 yes !' if I must say something," she 
replied. 

Poor Dick fell back, as if struck by a shot. 

44 1 don't believe it," cried Sir Thomas. 

44 Nor I either," said Dick, recovering himself. " I 
don't believe she could do such a wicked thing. Be- 
sides, it was the foreign ambassador, there," he added, 
pointing to De Gondomar, 44 who seemed most ena- 
moured of her yesterday ; and I shouldn't have been 
so much surprised if she had gone to see him. Per- 
haps she did, he continued, addressing the poor damsel, 
who again hung her head. 

14 1 can take upon me to affirm that such was not 
the case," observed De Gondomar. 

4t Have you the lock of hair with you 1" whispered 
Sir Thomas to his lady. 

44 1 have," she replied, taking a small packet from 
her bosom. 

The movement did not pass unnoticed by Lord Roos 
and the Spanish Ambassador, between whom an almost 
imperceptible smile passed. 

44 If you have put all the interrogations you desire 
to make to Gillian, madam," said Lord Roos to his 
mother-in-law, * 4 perhaps she may be permitted to 
depart 1" The situation cannot be agreeable to her." 

41 A moment more, my lord," cried Lady Lake. 
44 If I detain her it is to clear her character. I know 
her to be perfectly innocent" 

At this announcement, Dick Taverner's countenance 
brightened, and he extended his arms towards Gillian, 
who gladly availed herself of his support. 

44 1 am quite sure she was not the person I surprised 
in your chamber last night," continued Lady Lake. 

44 Indeed, madam ! How do you arrive at that con- 
viction 1" 

41 Because that person's hair was jet black, whereas 
Gillian's, as we see, is ef the exactly opposite color." 

Dick Taverner could not help pressing his lips against 
the back of the pretty damsel's neck as this was utter- 
ed. 

44 Your proof of this, madam 1" demanded Lord 
Roos. 

44 Behold it !" she cried. « This lock of hair was 
cut off before your visitant escaped, and has remained 
in my possession ever since. Ha ! how is this 1" she 
exclaimed, as she unfolded the packet, and disclosed a 
tress of fair hair, evidently matching Gillian's lint-white 
locks. "What transformation has taken place! 
Witchcraft has been practiced. This is the Countess's 
work." 

44 The minion must have been there, after all," cried 
Dick Taverner, thrusting Gillian from him. 

44 The charge of witchcraft will not serve your turn, 
madam," said Lord Roos derisively, " The explana- 
tion is simple. Your eyes have deceived you." 

44 Most palpably," cried the Conde De Gondomar, 
who had caught Gillian in his arms, as the jealous 
apprentice cast her from him. 44 1 am afraid her lady* 
ship cannot see very clearly." 

44 1 see clearly enough that a trick has been practised 
upon me," Lady Lake rejoined sharply. " But let 
Lord Roos look to himself. I will have my revenge, 
and a terrible one it shall be." 

44 Do not commit yourself," said Sir Thomas in a 
low tone. 

44 Your business here is at an end, fair maiden," said 
the Conde De Gondomar to Gillian ; " and as your 
lover abandons you, I am ready to take charge of 
you." 

So saying he led her forth, followed by Lord Roos, 



whose smile of triumph exasperated his mother-in-law 
almost beyond endurance. 

For a moment Dick Taverner remained irresolute ; 
but his mistress had no sooner disappeared, than he 
rushed after her, vowing he would have her back if it 
cost him his life. 

To be continued in the December number. 



TOWN AMUSEMENTS. 



rpOWN Amusements will always be Town Talk. 
-*- With the Crystal Palace, Jullien, the Opera, Wal- 
laces, and the innumerable other attractions, whose 
flaunting banners make gay the streets— Minstrels, 
Concerts, Pictures, Theatres, Lectures, Balls— one 
need not be deprived of recreation suited to his taste. 
Now York city is certainly fortunate in this particular. 
It is fast getting to be the great centre where all that is 
most excellent in art, most known to fame, congregate 
to reap golden harvests. 

Of the many theatres which offer attractive entertain- 
ments, Wallace's is fost getting to be acknowledged 
as the most elegant resort. The beautiful, tasteful, 
and artistic manner which Mr. Wallack brings out the 
sterling comedies pleases our public unqualifiedly. Be- 
sides, he has banished from the theatre so many of its 
often si ve associations, and done so much to refine and 
purify the stage, that people of refinement everywhere 
take pleasure in supporting him. There is about his 
establishment, both in the auditory and upon the stage, 
the elegance and the repose of a drawing-room. 

He has recently brought out a dramatized version of 
44 Bleak House," very beautifully and effectively put 
upon the stage, and acted by his company generally in 
an artistic manner. Mr. Brougham is the dramatist, 
who accomplished his difficult task with ability, and 
who also gives us an admirable representation of Mr. 
Turveytop and his Deportment. But the gem of the 
performance is Mr. Walcott's Harold Skimpole. This 
brilliant eccentric character, who touches upon every 
subject with the lightest mot and the happiest grace, is 
rendered by Mr. Wslcott to the life. Mr. Jeflaby, Cad- 
dy, Prince, Lady Dedlock, Hortense, Tulkinghorn, axe 
all well played. 

It is a singular fact, that Mr. Dickens is the only 
novelist whose productions are honored by being draw 
matised, and yet bis books have the least possible 
dramatic unity in form. The reason, however, can 
be accounted lor in the warm pleasure taken in his 
characters, who are household friends whom we de- 
light to have appear before ua in propria person*. But 
another singular thing is, that in London, dramas upon 
his works have been rarely successful. New York 
alone, somehow, has found happy delineators of his 
Cuttles, Micawbers, Bagstocks, Skimpoles, etc. 

Have you seen Jullien? But that is an absurd 
question. Of course you have. You have seen, too, 
many a leader before, but what were they to the mag- 
nificent Jullien? Wore they such an incomparable 
vest, such a distinguished cravat, such gloves ! Was 
ever baton waved with grace like Jullien's t Did ever 
musical sceptre call forth such harmonious sounds! 
Did ever music fall so delightfully upon the ear? 
Was ever Yankee Doodle and Hail Columbia so play- 
ed ? Your eager answers cut short our interrogatories. 
We need not pause for replies, they come so nut and 
thick. It is real glory for you, Jullien, to hold the 
position you do. A glory, indeed, to be the medium 
whereby the grand old music of those great masters, 
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whom you serve and study, is presented so perfectly 
to the world— the medium whereby these men are 
coming so universally to be studied, appreciated, and 
admired. 

But, ah, Jullien! To think that even you are a 
humbug too. To think that you must cant like the 
rest of us. We forgive you your big posters, your 
great, flaming, fiery programmes, that dress up our 
brick piles so gaily ; your travelling vans, and all the 
other pomp and circumstance of a veritable showman. 
But what shall we say of your much-puffed National 
Quadrille 1 Our national airs were probably never so 
played, but let us ask you, Jullien, if shouting and 
huzzaing, and other effects, are not out of the true 
sphere of music 1 Such things may catch the applause 
of an excited crowd, but do they fulfil your mission in 
elevating the public taste 1 Tell us that, great Jullien ! 



Do our readers know, both those of the country and 
of the town, that the Crystal Palace closes early in 
December ! But little more than a month is left for 
us to enjoy one of the most beautiful and instructive 
exhibitions this country has ever known. Country 
friends, if you have not seen our Crystal Palace, let 
not that reproach long cling to you ! Gathered within 
the space of that most fairy-like structure there is a 
collection which so happily illustrates what lofty genius 
and what subtle skill there is in man, that it is as if 
you heard a grand eulogy upon our race to look upon 
it. Spend but a day there in studying how Industry 
has mastered nature, and how Art evokes shapes of 
grace and beauty, and you will be ready to crown those 
two Divinities as the most beautiful and glorious in 
all the world. 

Tea, friends, remember that our Palace, with all its 
marvellous grace and unspeakable beauty, with all the 
wonders and riches which it encloses, will soon pass 
away, to be remembered only as a pleasant dream. 



NEW BOOKS. 



ANEW novel, entitled " ThcExiles," by " Talvi," the 
author of " &ek>ise," has just been issued from 
the press of Putnam. " Talvi," as probably our readers 
know, is the nomm* de plume of a German lady, resi- 
dent in this country, the wife of our distinguished 
citizen Professor Robinson. Her productions, among 
which is one upon the literature of the Sclavic 
Nations, have been widely and. appreciatively read, 
and this last publication, has many claims upon our 
consideration. Its story is this. A ClotUde, an 
heiress and (he heroine, resident in Germany, becomes 
in her youth enamored of one Hubert, a German 
student, a dreamer, & rationalist, and a revolutionist. 
He becomes a conspirator, falls under suspicion, is 
arrested, and the result is a sentence of ten years' im- 
prisonment ClotUde vows fidelity. At the termi- 
nation of six years he is released upon condition of 
leaving for America. The conditions are accepted. 
ClotUde sells her property, joins him, and they sail for 
the United States. But the haste of embarkation and 
other causes prevented their marriage before depar- 
ture. 

As they are nearing the American coast, the ship 
takes fire. ClotUde is saved, but Hubert is supposed 
to be drowned. She is thrown destitute on the 
Florida shore, but finds a benefactor in the person of 
a planter, one Alonzo Castleton who becomes an im- 
portant personage in the story. Through his aid she 
eventually becomes introduced into a Charleston family, 



as instructress of German and music to two young 
ladies. In this family we have some very fine charac- 
ter sketching. The whole group, consisting of a 
father, his two daughters, and a Puritan aunt, stands 
out life-like and real. The two sisters are probably 
the best sketched characters in the book ; Virginia, a 
dashing, gay, splendid, but warm-hearted belle; 
Sarah, an enthusiastic, pious zealot, somewhat Puri- 
tanical, rigid, and cold, but nevertheless steadfast in 
her course, and thoroughly honest in her professions. 
The picture, it strikes us, would have better suited a 
more northern atmosphere. 

The residence of ClotUde in this family affords an 
opportunity for some most admirable sketching of our 
social peculiarities and manners. Mrs. Robinson is a 
keen observer. Her pictures are marked by an 
amiable but a close scrutiny, and occasionally she 
indulges in a vein of satire, delicate but keen. But 
when she enters into politics she is at fault. In such 
discussions she almost universally raises false issues. 
Upon the subject of slavery she is very emphatic, and 
there are some strong scenes quite " Uncle Tom" like. 
ClotUde grows into the confidence of the brilliant 
Virginia, who confesses having met at certain watering 
places a melancholy German, who, to her romantic 
eyes, appeared no less than some grandee incog, or 
perhaps a magnificent Lara or Conrad. Her romantic 
sympathies were enlisted. She loved, and believed 
her passion to be reciprocated. 

Meanwhile there is much talk about an attempted 
escape of some slaves, and of a Northerner and a 
foreigner who are implicated. Virginia is led to 
believe that the foreigner and her German incognito 
are the same. It so turns out. He fells into the 
hands of the Charleston authorities, the evidence 
against him is overwhelming, and he is sentenced to 
ten years* imprisonment. Virginia plans his escape, 
secures the assistance of ClotUde, who obtains admis- 
sion to his cell as his sister. And there Clotilde 
beholds her long-mourned-for betrothed-— Hubert, 
whom she thought buried beneath the Atlantic. 

We cannot follow the story through all its phases. 
Hubert escapes, the two lovers become united and 
Virginia nearly becomes insane. Hubert and ClotUde 
at last settle in the interior, and their happiness 
seems complete. But a very improbable and romantic 
story is related, which makes Hubert the brother of 
Alonzo Castleton. And Alonzo, long the devoted 
lover of Virginia, instigated to madness by the unfor- 
tunate acquaintance between that young lady and 
Hubert, pursues him with purposes of revenge. They 
meet, and Hubert falls by the hand of Alonzo. To 
Clotilde, who is eneiente, the news proves fetal. 

With a very decided ability apparent throughout 
the entire work, and a freshness about it that fixes 
the attention, it has many grave faults. 

The story is bunglingly and unskilfully managed. 
It is a combination of the purely domestic with the 
wildest German melodramatic. It is over-wrought at 
times, and at others comes tamely off. The incidents 
are often extravagant to an absurd degree. There are 
scenes in it only suited to the ancient pages of some 
Radcliffean romance. The catastrophe is entirely 
unnecessary. It does not grow naturally out of the 
action of the drama, and is far too violent a denoumeni 
for the usually quiet and domestic burthen of the tale. 
The character of Hubert fails to interest us. From 
the very first, we are led by the heroine's own misap- 
prehensions to mistrust him. He is rabidly radical, 
full of violent rationalisms, a very red republican, in 
whom we recognise the demoniac spirit that once 



towered and swayed so bloodily in the streets of Paris. 
We see at once that ClotUde is united to a vehement, 
dreaming, reckless spirit, whose element is contention 
and relentless ambition ; but whose career must be but 
a series of broken theories and unfulfilled promises. 
We first meet him as a conspirator, then as a slave- 
stealer. He is a mocker of religion, and scoffs at the 
marriage ceremony even at the altar. Indeed, when, 
beneath the Atlantic's waves, he sinks among the frag- 
ments of the burning wreck before the eyes of Clotilde, 
we feel that she is released from a dangerous guide ; and 
when he is romantically restored to her side, the old 
fears and apprehensions come back again. Therefore, 
when in the face of the mistrust the authoress herself 
excites, she falsifies these apprehensions by picturing 
them in their harmonious country-home, she becomes 
untrue and unfaithful to nature. The reader feels, if 
he does not pronounce, her tale a falsity. 

But the domestic pictures the authoress affords us 
are graphic, life-like, and admirable. Her sketches of 
our social peculiarities and manners are generally in 
an impartial and amiable spirit, but always penned 
with a free and bold hand. We wish that our coun- 
trymen, and our countrywomen, too, could read them 
universally, for we are not of those who shrink from 
the portrait the world sketches of us, and believe that 
an occasional glimpse of ourselves, as others see us, is 
fruitful of real good. 

To conclude, we can sincerely commend " The Exiles' 
to our readers. One can find pleasure and instruction 
in it, and although we rise from its perusal uncertain as 
to the real position it should be assigned, we yet carry 
with us many pleasing impressions of its scenes and 
characters. 



"Fun Jottings; or, Laughs I have taken a Pen 
to," is the fantastic title of a new book by N. P. Willis, 
containing a collection of his fugitive humorous 
sketches that have appeared at intervals in various 
periodicals. There is no pleasanter observer of Hfe 
and manners than Mr. WUlis. There is a quaratness 
about his analyses of character, and a rich ofly unc- 
tuousness in his descriptions of men and things quite 
peculiar and indescribable. He has also a Way of ele- 
vating ordinary things to quite important ones, and of 
detecting qualities and graces in trifles not commonly 
apparent. For the sake of pleasant reading, we care 
not how often he gives us issues like "Fun Jot- 
tings." 

Jane Seton is a Scottish. historical novel, by Cap- 
tain Grant, issued from the press of Stringer <fe Town- 
send. Captain Grant is a graphic and spirited writer. 
His stories are full of dramatic incident and of adven- 
ture. " Jane Seton" is issued as one of a " Library of 
Standard Novels," now publishing by Messrs. S. <fe T. 
A work that, like this, pretends to be a fine edition for 
the library, should be better printed, and when illustra- 
tions are introduced into a volume, they should beau- 
tify not blemish. 



Mx. James announces his first American historical 
novel as now in press. We look forward to its appear- 
ance with considerable interest. Mr. James has really 
great ability, but he has given us so many productions 
in the same stereotyped form and style, that he has 
come to be greatly underrated. In the new and untried 
fields of American history, he will no doubt furnish us 
with something fresh and spirited. We hope so, for 
a thoroughly good historical novel would be a treat 
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7ACETIJB. 

Lord John Russel in his memoirs 
of Tom Moore, relates the following 
very amusing anecdote : — 

When Marat was in the exercise 
of sovereign power at Naples, one of 
his spies came to inform him that in 
a certain house a sonnet had been 
discovered, written by a person 
named Filicaja, beginning, Italia, 
Italia, dtc. They showed him a copy 
of the sonnet, which happened to be 
by no means inapplicable to the state 
of Italy at that time. Murat agreed 
that the composition was very 
seditious, and ordered the immediate 
arrest of the author, Filicaja. On 
the police going to the house, and 
mentioning the object of their visit to 
the master of it, he observed that 
there was but one small objection to 
their arresting Filicaja, namely, that 
he died about 200 years ago ! 

Eattno one's • words is a very 
common saying, but we never heard 
until lately of a practical illustration 
of the proverb : — 

'In Russia a quarto volume was 
published in favor of the liberties of 
the people, and the author taken into 
custody. After being tried in a 
summary way, the production was 
determined to be a libel, and the 
writer condemned to "eat his own 
words.'-' A scaffold was erected, the 
book was separated from its binding, 
and every leaf rolled up. The author 
was then , served with them leaf by 
lea£ and. he was obliged to swallow 
them on pain of the knout ; when 
the medical gentlemen were of opin- 
ion that he had had enough, he was 
conducted back to the prison, and 
the business resumed the two follow- 
ing days. After three hearty, but 
unpleasant meals, every leaf of the 
book was swallowed. 

Titers is something decidedly rich 
in the following, which will afford 
our readers a hearty laugh : — 
' " Will you do me a favor ?" asked 
George Brooks of his wealthy friend, 
Simon Hanson. 

" What is it ?" says Hanson. 

" I wish you to lend me a hundred 
dollars, sir," replies George. 

" Call at my counting-house," re- 
joined Hanson.- 

George was not long in paying his 
respects. 

" What security can you give me, 
young gentleman?" asked Hanson. 

" My own personal security, sir." 

"Very well, go in here," says 
Hanson, lifting up the lid of a large 
iron chest. 

"Get in there!" exclaimed 
George, in astonishment, "what fori" 

"Why, that is the place where I 
always keep my securities." 




AH AFFAIR OF IMPORTANCE. 

HARRIET.—" Oh, I'm so glad you ore come, Blanche ! I have been so per- 
plexed I could hardly Bleep all Night" 

BLANCHE,— " Well ! what is it, Dearr 

HARRIET.—" Why, I don't know whether to hove my new merino frock Violet 
or Dark Blue !" 




EASILY SATISFIED. 

FOND PARENT— "I don't care, Mr. Medium, about its being Highly Rnished; but I 
should like the dear child's Expression preserved." 



I am sure that the sand, with which Time filled his hour-glass, must have been picked 
up at a watering-place, for nowhere else does the time run on so slowly, or the hours 



succeed one another with such provoking similarity. 



Digiti; 



Thb custom of throwing a shoe 
taken from the left foot, after person 
for good luck, has been practised in 
Norfolk from time immemorial, not 
only at weddings, but on all C c 
casions where good luck is required. 
Some forty years ago a cattlc-deale: 
desired his wife to "trull her left 
shoe arter him," when he started for 
Norwich to buy a lottery ticket. A* 
he drove off on his errand, be looked 
round to see if she performed the 
charm, and consequently he received 
the shoe in his face, with such force 
as to black his eyes. He went acd 
bought his ticket, which turned op a 
prize of 600/. ; and Ms son has 
assured me that his father always 
attributed his luck to the extra dose 
.of shoe which he got. 

These is a meanness practised by 
many persons, giving entertainments, 
which ought to be exposed : that of 
inviting professional persons to din- 
ners and soirees for the purpose of 
utilising their talent. The artist 
comes as a guest, and discovers be is 
there to entertain the other guests ; 
because the host or hostess finds this 
a cheap manner of making an other- 
wise dull party attractive. But it is 
surely very indelicate towards the 
artist. 

A celebrated performer on tbe 
violin received lately one of these in- 
vitations to dinner. 

" You had better refuse," said the 
friend to whom he showed it. "T 
know the people of the house, and 
you will be expected to play in the 
evening. 
' " But I shall refuse." 

41 It will be no use. You will be 
forced to yield." 

" Nevcrthelees, I shall go. Yoa 
will see: that t shall partake of the 
dinner, and will not play." 

Thereupon a bet was made, and 
the artist's friend saw him arrive on 
the evening named, with his left arm 
in • a sling. Thin oircumstanee, 
though it did not in any degree pre- 
vent him using hie fork, rendered 
impossible the idem of even asking 
him to gratify the company by his 
performance on the violin. 

A young man having preached for 
Dr. Edmonds one day, was anxious 
io get a 'word of applause for his 
labor of love. The grave doctor, 
however, did not introduce the sub- 
ject, and his younger brother was 
obliged to bait the hook for him. •• I 
hope, Sir, I did not weary your 
people by the length of my sermon 
to-day ?" ' " No, Sir, not at all ; nor 
by the depth either.'* The young 
man was silent. 

Scandal is a rank weed which is 
generally found in great profusion 
near the sea-coast. 
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SCENES AND INCIDENTS IN 

AMERICAN HISTORY. 

No. VI. 

MASSACRE OF DICKER? SARGEANTS FAMILY. 

LITTLE know we at this day, living in the very 
focus of civilization, and surrounded by all that 
can make life a boon and a 4 

blessing to its possessor, of 
the trials and fatigues, the 
denials and dangers, to 
which tho early settlers ex- 
posed themselves so fear- 
lessly, and the fruit of whose 
heroic privations we at this 
day peacefully enjoy. Much 
is written of the olden times, 
and much is thoughtfully 
read ; yet the boldest imagi- 
nation fails to compass the 
whole of those fearful re- 
alities, which none but the 
hearts of the actors can ever 
fully understand. 

It tasked not simply the 
virtues of patience, and per- 
severance, and faith, to go 
out into the wilderness, and 
hew the paths for the homes 
of latcT generations ; it re- 
quired not merely the forti- 
tude to endure, without 
murmuring or complaint, 
the long days of toil, and 
oftentimes the longer nights 
of hunger. Something more 
than this was demanded of 
the rugged settlers, and 
they did not shrink or hesi- 
tate in making the gene r o u s 
sacrifice. 

To go home at night to 
their cabins, after hours of 
lonely labor, their minds 
brooding over the most 
revolting and disheartening 
fears ; to watch as they first 
came in sight of the settle- 
ments, to see if the roof that 
sheltered the objects of 
their love were promising 
the same shelter still; to 
make their way from home 
to labor, and from labor to 
home again, with precautions that tasked all the watch- 
fulness and anxiety of their nature ; to start at the 
snapping of a twig, or the passing whistle of a wind- 
gust, fearing even where there was no cause for fear ; 
to spring from the midnight slumbers, all broken and 
restless as they were, and seize the gun, the axe, and 
the hatchet, in a frenzy of rage and fear combined ; to 
watch the last lurid gleams of the fire against the black 



midnight sky, and know all the while that dear wife 
and darling little ones were captive or consumed — the 
whole of the little flock scattered for ever ! — these were 
some of the trials through which our forefathers 
voluntarily passed : trials that we can never hope to 
measure by standards such as times like ours offer us 
for comparison. 




[the ambush.] 
Drawn by Chapin, expressly for the New York Journal, 



In this terrible account — all honor be to woman f — 
noble, devoted, self-denying woman ! — bound by that 
strong tie that will never let her see fear from without, 
that holds her to the heart she loves through dangers 
that might well appall, and carries her heroically to 
the grave, a martyr if need be, never despairing, never 
despondent ! But for her influence to cheer these brave 
pioneers, where now lovely towns and cities beautify 



the plains, only desert woods and blood-thirsty savages 
might still hold their ancient dominion. If man's 
stouter arm struck the blows and accomplished the 
work, it was woman's loftier spirit tha* Jjk>re him up to 
the effort and inspired him with courage for the con- 
tinued exertion. Here, as ever before or since, was 
she the angel that stood at his side. Here her en- 
durance nobly matched and 
challenged his own. Here 
all those beautiful qualities 
of her nature developed 
themselves in their most 
triumphant aspects, enough 
to nerve the weakest arm, 
and infuse courage into the 
most pusillanimous heart. 

The engraving we have 
prepared for our readers, is 
intended to illustrate one of 
those early scenes in the 
daily experience of our fore- 
fathers, to which we can 
never recur too frequently. 
It was a harrowing tragedy 
that followed close upon this 
scene, that ears at this day 
would receive as the painted 
picture of some blood-loving 
romance. Yet it was none 
the less a terrible reality, 
because we may not be able 
to understand the life of its 
murderous details. Would 
that we did not have oc- 
casion to attempt such 
things ever, in reading the 
earlier pages of our country's 
history! 

It was in the year 1568, 
that the General Court of 
Massaohusets made a grant 
ef land to several settlers, 
situated in the immediate 
neighborhood of Quinsigis- 
mond pond, and now com- 
prised within the limits of 
the city of Worcester. In 
consequence of the con- 
tinued hostility of the 
Indians that dwelt there- 
about, the actual settlement 
was not undertaken until 
1685 ; when nine cour- 
ageous men, Mr. Dickery 
Sergeant among them, took their way through the 
wilderness, and here erected their cabins and planted 
their families. 

The Indians about Quinsigismond, who were of the 
Nipmuck tribe, had their chief settlement upon the hill 
at present known in that vicinity as Bogachoag Hill. 
More peaceable than the tribes around them, and evi- 
dently more sensible of the benefits of civilization, they 
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cultivated quite freely the friendship of the whites, and 
sjon established themselves on terms of amity and 
good will. 

It was some time before this settlement spoken of, 
and in the year 1674, that a man named Daniel Gooking 
obtained the sympathy and assistance of the famous 
Indian Missionary, Elliot, and with him set out- on a 
visit to Bogachoag Hill. It was his plan to conciliate 
tho natives as far as possible, thinking that if they 
were to remain in the immediate vicinity of the pro- 
jected settlement, they would be far more serviceable 
as friends than as foes. If they were to interest them- 
selves at all in their affairs, he would have them defend 
rather than annoy them. This visit proved a highly 
successful one, and resulted in additional benefit to 
the natives, very many of whom professed Christianity 
under the apostle's exhortations. 

In consequence of this, a few houses were built, and 
the settlers began to think that the prospects looked 
bright enough for them. But in this they lived to 
learn their mistake. The artful and ambitious king 
Philip — that name that carried terror with it to every 
settlement in New England — had at this time plotted 
his great scheme of waging war to the death, and 
exterminating the whole white race from the soil. 
Among the other tribes that he visited in relation to 
this gigantic and cold-blooded plan, were the Nip- 
mucks. At first they received his proposals with little 
or no favor ; they had struck an alliance with a party 
of whites in their immediate vicinity, — why should 
they not continue the friendship 1 Philip used all his 
arts of eloquence and flattery, though for a long time 
in vain. He appealed to his old relations with them, 
— to their love for the old hunting grounds of their 
fathers, who had fallen away like the leaves, — and to 
their common animosity towards those who sought to 
restrain them in their ancient privileges ; but still to 
no purpose. 

At last he tried another course : he threatened them 
with his vengeance, if they refused to enter into the 
bloody league that bound all the tribes of New 
England : he would follow them with the same hatred 
with which he pursued the white settlers. This was 
enough. He carried his point, and the Nipmucks too 
declared war to the death against every pale-face 
within their borders. And the hatchet so long buried 
was dug up again. The few settlers quietly withdrew 
from the spot The war was carried on with vigor on 
both sides, and ended only with the death of Philip. 
The whites asserted their supremacy, and it was con- 
ceded to them. 

And in the year 1685, therefore, this little settlement 
began in good earnest. Nine men were there in all, 
with their wives and children around them. Soon 
others joined their number* enlarging the little com- 
munity, and promising a better assurance of safety for 
the whole. Here they felled the trees, and cleared the 
lands ; here they reaped and sowed ; here their hcurtbr 
fires threw out the bright blaze in the faces of their 
children, and sent the blue and^ white smokes up to 
the quiet heaven. It was a pleasant picture to con- 
template; a little Arcadia in the heart of the wilder- 
ness. All fears of serious molestation were for the 
time put to rest. They cultivated their lands ; they 
harvested their autumnal crops ; they mingled with 
each other in peace, and cherished the delights of 
friendship, and neighborhood, and home. Little by 
little the forest melted away before their determined 
march. Slowly, but steadily, the desert began to 
bloom. Their labor was early and late. In toil, at 
least, were they obstinately persistent. The atmos- 



phere around their homes had already grown hallowed, 
and a thousand indescribable associations were 
entwining themselves about their hearts. Love found 
leisure to cherish its own offspring. There was a 
more free and full interchange of sentiment among 
them ; for fear had gone out at the door and com- 
panionship had stolen in. 

For fifteen long years was this state of things con- 
tinued. Peace reigned within their borders, and 
happiness had taken up its dwelling within their 
limits. What was at first a feeble band, had now 
become a strong host. Their farms were divided, and 
increased in number. Their granaries were enlarged, 
and each year filled fuller with the harvest. And at 
the end of that time, a change came again. The 
serpent had been scotched but not killed. The war- 
whoop that had so long been silenced in the surround- 
ing forests, now sent its wild echoes once more 
through their vast reaches, and curdled the blood of 
the settlers with terror. 

Strong as they had grown, they did not feel able to 
successfully measure strength with adversaries so 
much exceeding their own in number. They were at 
a great distance from assistance, and could not call it 
in to them ajysfeftme when it would be most needed. 
Their means ofdefence were trifling, — a barred door, 
and a barricaded window for each family, and a gun 
to each man. What could only this avail against 
swarming herds of Indians, mad for vengeance and 
thirsty for blood 1 

A meeting was held, and the general determination 
was, to leave their present homes, and return again to 
their friends nearer the sea-coast. And in accordance 
with this resolution, they began to gather together 
their households and household goods, and make ready 
for their immediate departure. 

But there was one of their number, who expressed 
his purpose to remain behind. He cared not for the 
fears ; he little thought of the dangers ; he was bold, 
and his good right arm was strong. *If trouble was 
to come on that place, he would face it; he never 
would fly. Here he had transplanted his family and 
his affection 8 ; here he had spent long and weary years 
of toil ; and here at last he determined he would live, 
and when the time might come, would die. 

All regarded him with deepest amazement. Brave 
as they were, this seemed to them little less than 
recklessness. They had freely courted danger and 
would freely do so again; but never would they 
defiantly approach tho open jaws of death. They 
reasoned with him, picturing to him the downright 
folly of his determination. They tried to persuade 
him that he owed it to his family, if he did not to 
himself, to remove them back again beyond the reach 
of so imminent danger. But they reasoned and 
protested in vain. His mind was firmly settled. 
Perhaps he seriously thought there could not be so 
much^ause for alarm as was represented. Or, perhaps, 
he became sullen and obstinate in his purpose, feeling 
that he had a footing here, and that in this place he 
would hold it or die. 

So the rest tramped off through the deep wilderness 
without him. They cast sad glances behind them at 
the little settlement, as they moved slowly out of sight, 
and felt a sorrowful conviction that they were taking 
final leave of their long-tried friend and his family. 

The cabin of Sergeant was situated at some con- 
siderable distance from the others, standing alone in 
the midst of the clearing that surrounded it. The 
whole of this clearing was the work of his own busy 
hands. 



After they had all departed, and their shadowy 
figures had faded and died in the darkness of tlte 
forest, this man of rugged resolution sat down with 
his wife to talk it over. They had freely discussed 
the matter before ; but being of the same mind, they 
chose to enjoy the privilege of going through the dis- 
cussion again. It was one way in which to strengthen 
their resolution, after thus seeing every one of their 
companions turning his back upon them. 

Lonelier than ever were they now. The wilderness 
girded them in on every side. In this little retreat 
stretched out the entire bigness of their world. Beyond 
these hemmed limits they were as strangers. All 
their hopes, all their joys, all their efforts, were to 
centre here. Here was their beginning and end. 

The spirits of the courageous woman drooped per- 
ceptibly at first, although she stoutly refused to con- 
fess that she was in the least dismayed. Her husband 
saw it plainly enough, and his conscience pricked him. 

" I'm sorry ! I'm sorry !" he said, half to himself. 

« No — no— no !" exclaimed she immediately, rais- 
ing her hand to have him say no more. " Don't say a 
word about it, now ! It's nothing ; it will soon be 
over ! Don't say another word !" 

The husband knew too well the state of her feelings, 
and kept silence. Words were not the things then, 
to assuage the bitterness of her sorrow. 

She revived. The old tone of feeling came back 
again. In proportion to her sense of loneliness, did 
her courage at length become strong. Her former 
spirits gradually asserted their dominion. She was a 
woman of deep Christian feeling, and learned to look 
for strength where strength at such a time could alone 
be given. 

As the days slipped away, and the weeks came and 
went, and still no symptoms of trouble betrayed them- 
selves, the hearts of this little household grew grateful 
for their undisturbed peace. They settled down into 
the quiet belief that they would be altogether free from 
molestation. 

In this belief, and in the enjoyment of this peace, 
they had continued to dwell here for nearly three 
years. It was a long period, with Indian hostilities 
raging around them in every direction; but heaven 
had favored them highly. Sergeant inferred that if 
they once thought of the settlement, it was only with 
the idea that it had been wholly deserted, and that they 
little imagined a single sottler would be bold enough 
to remain behind tho others alone. And so, in his 
very bravery, he saw his greatest security. 

On a beautiful spring morning of the third year of 
his voluntary exile, Sargeant swung his axe" over his 
shoulder, and made ready to go to his work in the 
woods. So assured had he at length grown that there 
was nothing now to endanger his safety, that he did 
not take the precaution even to carry his gun with 
him, but left it behind. 

As he left the cabin, his good wife followed him to 
the door, holding their infant in her arms — the young- 
est of five children. Her brow was clouded, as from 
some unusual anxiety. 

She called after him. ' 

" Weft what's the matter now, Margery !" said he, 
turning round and beholding her sad countenance. 
" Do things go wrong ?" 

" Oh, my husband !" she exclaimed ; " I have a fear 

I cannot tell what, nor why ; but a dread comes over 

my heart this morning 1 I cannot tell you what 
it is." 

" Pshaw, Margery !" laughed he, trying to kill her 
feeling with good-natured ridicule, "you're nervous ! 
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Don't think o' such thing*. They don't make us any 
the safer from danger, you know/' 

" But I tell you I can't htlp it ; I feel that some 
calamity U hanging over the roof. Kiss the baby, hus- 
band, before you go. It may be the last time." 

He took the iu fan t in his arms, and proceeded to 
nearly smother it with his kisses and caresses. Then 
dropping a few more words of pleasant badinage for 
his wife, he started on again for the woods. 

" Don't stay all day/' entreated she, the tears gath- 
ering in her ejea. " You'd better come home soon 
and look after us a little. I can't help it, but I feel 
that there's a black cloud overhead, though I can't see 

He promised to return early, and she watched his 
receding steps from the door. 

At the very moment of this scene, three fierce In- 
dians were secreted in a little ravine just beyond the 
rail fence that enclosed the clearing, watching every 
motion of the devoted pair. 

The engraving represents this particular crisis. 

No sooner had they observed that the husband left his 
family, and turned away in an opposite direction, than 
they concluded that he was the only white man in the 
vicinity. Their purpose was quickly taken. Leaping 
the fence with the agility peculiar to their race, they 
began to creep on stealthily in the direction of the cabin. 

It was exactly at this moment that Sargeant, who 
had now emerged from the Utile belt of woods he had 
crossed into the open glade, happened to turn round to 
take another lingering look at the home he had left 
behind, thinking, no doubt, of the anxious heart of his 
wife, whose last words were still in his ears. His 
quick eye caught sight of the savages the instant they 
had leaped the fence ! 

For a brief moment, he was palsied with terror ; and 
the blood stagnated at his heart. Every thought, feel- 
ing, fear, hope, of his whole life, rushed like an arrowy 
eurrent across his brain. The faces of his wife and 
little ones came up vividly before his eyes. The pre- 
sentiment of her he had tried so hard to inspirit, now 
rose dark and dread before him. 

But he soon vanquished all feelings like tenor. 
Suddenly his nerves grew strong. His muscles knit 
themselves like knots and cords of steel. He hesitated 
but a moment, and broke into a ran for the cabin. 
His gun was there, the only weapon of defence for 
them all. 

At the instant he started so swiftly, the Indians de- 
scried him. All that was left for them was to outrun 
him, and despatch him before his own door ! 

The race was a fierce one, and closely contested. 
Sargeant could see that the savages were gaining on 
him, and threw away his axe, that nothing might en- 
cumber his speed. He put redoubled activity into his 
limbs, and ran as he never had run before. He flew 
over the uneven ground like a bird. His very fear 
gave him wings. And at last he saw that the advan- 
tage was in his favor. 

He reached the door of his cabin just as the savages 
came up behind, breathless and weak with excitement 
and running. 

" Margery !" cried he, in a voice not much above a 
whisper, " the Indians ! the Indians ! bring my gun ! 
No— no, hold the door !" 

He sprang for his gun, while she pressed with all 
her woman's strength against the door. She was not 
strong enough to close it against them entirely, but 
held them back as well as she could. 

" Up the stairs! up the stairs ! quick !" cried he to 
the children. 



They retreated as directed, while he ran back to re- 
lieve his wife. 

Outside, the infuriated savages were clamoring loud- 
ly for admission. There was a crevice in the doorway 
still open, and they worked madly to make it larger, 
throwing their heavy weights against the door. 

The husband told his wife to leave him, and look 
after the children ; he would follow at onoe, and make 
a final stand at the head of the rude stairs. 

She left his side, and hastened to her offspring. 
She was greatly excited, but she feit no fear. Hers 
was a calm courage, that grew greater with being tried. 
Taking her stand by her children, she calmed their 
fears by her own fearlessness, and awaited the worst 
that could come. 

Instantly he sprang from behind the door, and ran 
for the stairs. But before he Tied crossed the floor, a 
wild burst of rage from the Indians pierced his cars, 
and he foil dead from the balls of their three guns ! 
and in the sight of his own wife too ! 

Before her eyes they tore the blood-stained scalp 
from bis head, yelling in their infernal triumphs like 
so many demons. Then they seized her, binding her 
arms, and securing the children from every possible 
chance of escape. To crown all, after ransacking 
the cabin and dragging their booty out of doors, they 
fired the building, and marched off in the lurid blaze 
of its conflagration. 

The rest is told in very few words. Mrs. Sargeant 
was but for a short time the survivor of her husband. 
As they journeyed on by rapid marches with their pri- 
soners, her strength railed under an accumulation of 
such horrors, and her step began to falter. Grief made 
a sad inroad on her health, and the difficulties of the 
journey added greatly to grief. She went on only 
with much effort, threatening to sink down almost 
anywhere by the wayside. An Indian stepped aside 
from the path, under pretence of searching for game. 
Coming upon her unawares, he struck her a heavy 
blow on her head from behind with his tomahawk, and 
tearing away her scalp as a trophy, left her lying in 
the spot where she fell. ' 

The children were marched off to Canada, where 
two of them were adopted, and ever after lived with 
the Indian tribes, and from whence the remaining 
three finally returned. 

And this is but one item in the bloody-leaved history 
of the settlement of our common country. 



A LAMENT FOR SUMMER. 
Moav, oh ye Autumn Winds 1 
Summer has fled, 
The flowers have closed their tender leaves and die ; 

The Lily*s gracious head 
All low must lie, 

Because the gentle 8ummer now is dead. 

Grieve, oh ye Autumn Winds I 

Summer lies low, 
The rose's trembling leaves will soon be shed ; 

For she that loved her so, 
Alasisdead; 

And one by one her loving ehfldren go. 

Wail, oh ye Autumn Winds t 

She lires no more 
The gentle Summer, with her balmy breath, 

Still sweeter than before 
When nearer death, 

And brighter every day the smile she wore t 

Mourn, mourn, oh, Autumn Winds, 

Lament and mourn ; 
How many hair-blown buds must dose and die ; 

Hopes with the Summer born 
AH Aided lie, 

And leave us desolate and Earth forlorn ! 



CLEVER AND DULL B0Y& 

'TWERE is a rage for cleverness in these days. Clever 
-*• people are admired. They " get on " in life, and 
make people talk about them, both of which are 
pleasant things. Clever children are petted and admir- 
ed, and sometimes they are made prodigies and show- 
things of, at which foolish parents are delighted. The 
clever boy's clever sayings are cited for admiring visit- 
ors, and the clever girl is perched upon a music-stool 
to play a sonata of Beethoven. It is, doubtless, very 
wonderful, but sometimes it is also very lamenta- 
ble. 

Cleverness may be dear-bought, — in the young espe- 
cially so. The pearl is a serious matter for the oyster, 
its production being the result of a disease. And so, 
cleverness in the young is very often achieved at 
the cost of their physical and even their mental 
health. 

It is well that this should be known, at a time when 
books are written about the boyhood of great men, with 
the object of furnishing illustrious examples for the imi- 
tation of children, and of exciting them to greater ar- 
dor in the cultivation of their tender little intellects. 
Cleverness is unnatural in a child, and is achieved at 
the expense of nature. The proper food of the child is 
not to be found on booksellers' shelves, as many people 
now seem to suppose : the milkwoman and the baker 
are more to be depended on. » 

B. swell once asked of Johnson the curious question, 
" What would you do with a child, if shut up in a castle 
with him alone !" Fancy the gruff but honest and out- 
spoken old ogre with a child for company.! Johnson's 
first impulse was to answer — " Sir, I should not much 
like my company/' But this did not satisfy Boswcll : 
the pertinacious fellow must still press liis question 
" Would you take the trouble of rearing it ? " " Why, 
yes, sir," said Johnson, " I would : but I must have all 
conveniences. If I had no garden, I would make a shed 
on the roof, and take it there for fresh air. I should 
feed it, and wash it much, and with warm water to 
please it, not with cold water to give it pain. But I 
would not coddle the child." Boswell at him again — 
11 Would you teach the child that I have furnished you 
with, anything 1" Johnson — " No, I should not be apt 
to teach it." Boswell — " Would not you have a plea- 
sure in teaching it !" Johnson — " No, sir, I should not 
have a pleasure in teaching it." Right, worthy old 
Samuel Johnson ! 

For the child are needed, first, fresh air, cleanliness, 
and wholesome food ; then, in addition to these, pay, 
romps, and physical exercise, by which its bodily powers 
may be strengthened ; then, moral dicipline and good 
example, lor the training of its habits, temper and dispo- 
sition; and, last of all, J'.erary culture and scholastic 
exercises. But to begin with teaching, or to set a child 
to tasks at an early age, is to interfere with the order 
of nature, and to risk the production of deformity and 
disease, instead of the " sound mind in the sound 
body." 

In early years the human being merely requires abun- 
dant opportunities) to grow. It does not thrive with 
44 coddling," either bodily or mental. The brain, which 
is, in some mysterious way or other that cannot be ex- 
plained, connected with the production of thought, is, 
of all other organs the most delicate in childhood. The 
nervous system, which is the source of all vital energy, 
predominates over the other systems in youth ; and if 
it be over-exercised, then it is certain to be at the ex- 
pense of the other parts of the body, at the time when 
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the highest vital powers are required, and when nature 
is endeavoring to perfect the physical system. 

By early mental culture, it is quite possible to make 
any child " clever," as it is called, and to cram its little 
head with knowledge, which is in the child quite out 
of place. But your precocious children — your prodi- 
gies of infantile wisdom — are rarely long-lived ; and if 
the strength of their constitution should bear them 
through, very often it is with a shattered frame and an 
enfeebled intellect'. 

It is true many poets have been precocious ; though 
possibly most of the wonderful things recorded of such 
have been discovered, or greatly embellished, by biogra- 
phers, after their fame has been established. Tasso's 
childhood was distinguished by signs and wonders. 
The peasants pointed out to strangers "the marvellous 
boy whom the wood-pigeons covered with leaves, and 
the black viper and prowling bear had left unharmed. 
Ere six months had passed over the.infant Tasso, he 
began, says Manso, " not merely to move his tongue, 
but to speak clearly and fluently." When put to school 
at an early age, his progress in learning was extraor- 
dinary, his ardour and diligence being incredible. He 
would rise and study in the night, and the day never 
surprised him in bed. At eighteen he produced his 
first epic poem ; and he went on writing until he became 
mad, and died in that state at the age of thirty-two, 
after a long and lamentable confinement in a dun- 
geon. 

Keats was a clever boy at school ; he was so devoted 
a student there, that his master had frequently to force 
him into the open air for his health, and then he would 
walk out with a book in his hand. Having precociously 
"beat his music out/ 1 he died at the early age of 
twenty-five. Kirke White's was a similar melancholy 
case. Southey and Moore were also clever and sensi- 
tive chilHren, born as they were with the true tempera- 
ment of poets. And, perhaps, poets generally attain 
these peculiar powers, contingent, as they mainly are, 
upon an exceeding sensitiveness, almost amounting to 
a disease, before men distinguished in other depart- 
ments of literature, art, or science. Tet many of our 
greatest poets have displayed no precocity in youth ; 
happily for them, they have in nothing differed from 
the run of ordinary boys. Others have been kept away 
from school on account of ill-health, and only acquired 
learning after their physical system had become ma- 
tured and strengthened. This was the case with 
Walter Scott. He was not, however, an actual " dunce," 
as some of his biographers have stated. In childhood 
he was attacked'' by a disease in his right leg, which 
rendered it necessary for him to be removed into the 
country, where he remained for several years, at San- 
dyknowe, merely vegetating. The limb affected became 
shrunk and contracted, and remained so all his life ; 
but his general health was greatly strengthened by his 
free exposure to the air, and by his boyish sports there ; 
so that, speaking of it himself in his autobiography, he 
says, " I who, in a city, had probably been condemned 
to hopeless and helpless decrepitude, was now (in his 
sixth year,) a healthy, high-spirited, and, my lameness 
apart, a sturdy lad." He was not taught to read until 
he had reached his seventh year ; and then it was at a 
dame-school at Bath. Afterwards he went to the High 
School at Edinburgh ; but there, he says, " I did not 
make any great figure." He was careless about his 
tasks, and often disgusted his kind master by his negli- 
gence and frivolity. If there was any «• bicker," how- 
ever, or fight with the boys of other schools, be sure 
that Wattie Scott was in the midst of the fray, and 
generally a ringleader there," He confessess himself, 



while at "school, to have been " an incorrigible little 
imp," and even at the Edinburgh University, where his 
father afterwards entered him, he succeeded no better. 
There he went by the nickname of " The Great Block- 
head ;" and Professor Daly ell, he says, " pronounced 
upon me the severe sentence — that dunce I was, and 
dunce was to remain." He had, nevertheless, been 
reading very extensively, though in a desultory manner ; 
and he had strengthened his frame by roaming about 
the hills, until he acquired the physique of a plough- 
man ; he could spear a salmon with the best fisher on 
the Tweed ; and he could ride a wild horse with any 
hunter of Yarrow. Such was the rough dicipline 
through which this distinguished man passed, and by 
which he, nevertheless, acquired that rare combination 
of qualifications for enjoying existence and achieving 
the highest feme. He who at school had been nick- 
named " The Great Blockhead," and during the chief 
part of his life was " The Great Unknown," died, full 
of honors and glory, " The Great Sir Walter Scott." 

Take Chatterton next, the so-called " boy of genius*" 
Yet so far from being a boy of genius, when sent to 
school he either could not or would not learn, and he 
was returned upon his mother's hands as " a fool, of 
whom nothing could be made." His mother then tried 
to teach him, but she also failed. Yet the boy after- 
wards learned fast enough when he began to educate 
himself; and obtained a stimulus to the acquisition of 
learning. 

Burns also, perhaps a greater genius than either of 
the two last-named poets, was by no means a pre- 
cocious youth. Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, speaking 
of him and his brother Gilbert, says : — " Burns was 
put to school in his seventh year, along with his 
brother Gilbert, who must then have only been in his 
fifth. The two boys were both apt enough learners, 
Gilbert rather the better, as well as the better tempered 
and more cheerful of the two. Robert appears to have 
been a dour, sulky callan, his intense jealousy of all 
superiority probably even then keeping him unhappy 
and melancholy. Mr. Murdock, their master, says he 
tried to teach them a little sacred music, but found this 
impracticable, there being no music in either of their 
souls. As for Robert, his ear was bo completely dull 
thai he could not distinguish one tune from another, 
and his voice was so untunable that he could not frame 
a note, and was left behind by all the boys and girls in 
the school." Up to the years of his manhood, Burns 
spent his vacant hours chiefly in leaping, dancing, 
wrestling, putting (or throwing the stone,) and in feats 
of physical prowess, by which his bodily powers were 
thoroughly matured and developed ; and it was not till 
he had fallen many times head over ears in love that 
he began to write verses 

Dryden displayed no evidences of more than ordinary 
intelligence until he reached mature manhood ; and 
Johnson says of Goldsmith, that he was " a plant that 
flowered late." Schiller was a very idle scholar, and 
much fonder of ball and leap-frog than of books. The 
most interesting thing told of him as a child by his 
biographer is, that once, in the midst of a storm of 
thunder and lightning, he climbed a tree, and when 
asked by his parents why he did so, replied, whispering, 
" that the lightning was very beautiful, and he wished 
to see where it was coming from." This story, if 
correct, furnishes an illustration of the manner in which 
the young mind delights to seek information for itself 
in its own way. Perhaps a still more characteristic 
anecdote is that told of Smeaton. the architect of the 
Eddystone Lighthouse, who, when a boy in petticoats, 
was one day discovered on the top of his father's house 



in the act of fixing the model of a windmill, which he 
had constructed. 

But the great majority of the most distinguished 
men—especially of those distinguished for their power 
— have been altogether undistinguished in their boy- 
hood. Sir Isaac Newton, perhaps our greatest man* 
stood very low in his class at school, and was a very 
inattentive scholar, though he was fond of mechanical 
pursuits, and of drawing various natural objects. Sir 
David Brewster says of him, that " when he arrived at 
Trinity College, he brought with him a more slender 
portion of science than falls to the lot of ordinary 
scholars; but this state of his acquirements (continues 
bis biographer) was perhaps not unfavorable to the 
development of his mental powers. Unexhausted by 
premature growth, and invigorated by healthful repose, 
bis mind was the better fitted to make those vigorous 
and rapid shoots which soon covered with foliage and 
fruit the genial soil to which it had been transfer- 
red." 

The distinguished Sir Humphrey Davy said of him- 
self: " I consider it fortunate that I was left so much 
to myself when a child, and put upon no particular plan 
of study ; and that I enjoyed so much idleness at Mr. 
Coryton's school. I perhaps owe to these circum- 
stances the little talents that I have, and their peculiar 
application. What I am I have made myself. I say 
this without vanity and in pure simplicity of heart." 
And it is so in fact. Every man who achieves great- 
ness does so, not through his acquirements under 
teachers when a boy, but through his self-education 
after he has become a man. 

We might adduce an immense number of instances 
of positively stupid boys who have become distinguished 
and highly useful men. For instance, Isaac Barrow, 
the great divine, was in his boyhood chiefly dis- 
tinguished by bis propensity for fighting, in which he 
got many a bloody nose ; and his father used to say, 
that if it pleased God to take from him any of his 
children, he hoped it might be Isaac, who was the least 
promising of them all. And that prodigy of learning, 
Dr. Adam Clark, when a boy, was never happier than 
when " rolling large stones about," caring nothing for 
learning or reading of any sort. But at this kind of 
work he became " uncommonly hardy," though his 
father proclaimed him to be a most " grievous dunce." 
Thanks to Adam Clarke's power of rolling about the 
large stones, in his boyhood, he was afterwards able to 
roll about large thoughts in his manhood. 

Napoleon and Wellington were both dull boys. The 
former is described by the Duchess d'Ahrantes, who 
knew him intimately when a child, as '* having good 
health, and in other respects he was like other boys ;" 
and she adds: — "My uncles have a thousand times 
assured me that Napoleon, in his boyhood, had none of 
that singularity of character attributed to him." 

We have, indeed, an aversion to infantile prodigies 
of any sort They are things out of keeping with nature 
— lusus natura. Very often your prodigy is but a 
disease, and ought no more to be admired than a wen 
or crooked back. And what is the end of your young 
Rosciuses 1 Utter feebleness, if not cut short by death 
— the frequent penalty of premature excitement of the 
brain. 

Parents need not be in a hurry to see their children's 
talents developed. Their best policy is to watch and 
wait ; wait, and let good example and quiet training do 
their work. Give the child a stock of physical health ; 
set the boy fairly on the road of self-culture, and as he 
grows older, if there be the right stuff in him, the man 
will cultivate himself. 
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RICHARD STEELE. 

BY W. M. THACKERY. 



O HORTLY before the Boyne was fought, and young 
^— ' Swift had begun to make acquaintance with 
English court manners and English servitude, in Sir 
William Temple's family, 
another Irish youth was 
brought to learn his humani- 
ties at the old school of Chart- 
erhouse, near Smithfield ; to 
which foundation he had 
been appointed by James, 
Duke of Ormond, a governor 
of the House, and a patron of 
the lad's family. The boy 
was an orphan, and described, 
twenty years after, with a 
sweet pathos and simplicity, 
some of the earliest recollec- 
tions of a life which was 
destined to be chequered by a 
strange variety of good and 
evil fortune. 

I am afraid no good report 
could be given by his masters 
and ushers of that thick- set, 
quare-faced, black-eyed, soft- 
hearted little Irish boy. He 
was very idle. He was 
whipped deservedly a great 
number of times. Though 
he had very good parts of his 
own, he got other boys to do 
his lessons for him, and only 
took just as much trouble as 
should enable him to scuffle 
through his exercises, and by 
good fortune escape the 
flogging block. One hundred 

and fifty years after, I have ' 

myself inspected, but only as an amateur, that instru- 
ment of righteous torture still existing, and in occa- 
sional use, in a secluded private apartment of the old 
Charterhouse School ; and have no doubt it is the very 
counterpart, if not the ancient and interesting machine 
itself, at which poor Dick Steele submitted himself to 
the tormentors. 

Besides being very kind, lazy, and good-natured, 
this boy went invariably into debt with the tart- 
woman ; ran out of bounds, and entered into pecuni- 
ary, or rather promissory engagements with the 
neighboring lollipop-venders and piemen — exhibited 
an early fondness and capacity for drinking mum and 
sack, and borrowed from all his comrades who had 
money to lend. I have no sort of authority for the 
statements here made of Steele's early life ; but if the 
child is father of the man, the father of young Steele 
of Merton, who left Oxford without taking a degree 
and entered the Life Guards — the father of Captain 
Steele of Lucas's Fusiliers, who got his company 
through the patronage of my Lord Cutts — the father 
of Mr. Steele the Commissioner of Stamps, the editor 
of the " Gazette," the "Tatler," and " Spectator," the 
expelled member of Parliament, and the author of the 
44 Tender Husband " and the " Conscious Lovers ;" if 
man and boy resembled each other, Dick Steele the 
schoolboy must have been one of the most generous, 
good-for-nothing, amiable little creatures that ever 



conjugated the verb tupto I beat, iuptomai I am 
whipped, in any school in Great Britain.* 

Almost every gentleman who does me the honor to 
hear me will remember that the very greatest character 
which he has seen in the course of his life, and the 
person to whom he has looked up with the greatest 
wonder and reverence, was the head boy at his school. 
The school-master himself hardly inspires such an 
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awe. The head boy construes as well as the school- 
master himself. When he begins to speak the hall is 



* Sir Richard Steele was born at Dublin, March 13, 1070. 
His family was respectable and of English extraction. He was 
the first of the class of writers called the British Essayists 
His writings are numerous, of which the following list is 
tolerably full : " The Christian Hero ;" " The Tender Husband," 
a comedy acted in 1703 ; " The Lying Lover,*' in 1704. In 1700 
he began " The Tatler." the first number of which was pub- 
lished 12th April, and the last 3d June, 1711. This paper 
greatly advanced his reputation. Upon resigning from " The 
Tatler," he began, in conjunction with Addison, " The Specta- 
tor," which began to be published 1st March, 1711 ; after that 
" The Guardian," the first paper of which came out 12th March. 
1713 ; and then " The Englishman," the first number of which 
appeared 0th October, in the, same year. Besides these works, 
he published several political pieces, which were afterwards 
published under the title of "Political Pieces," in 1715. In 
1713, having resigned his office of Commissioner of the Stamp 
Office, he was elected member for the borough of Stockbridge, 
in Hampshire. He was, however, speedily ejected, from writ- 
ing " The Englishman." being the close of a paper of that name, 
and " The Crisis." 

Others of Steele's political writings drew upon him the 
severity of the Government, and he was deprived of place, and 
had no payable appointment until the accession of George I. 
During this time he wrote the " Romish Ecclesiastical History 
of late years," and other works. 

Soon after the accession of George I. he was appointed Sur- 
veyor of the Royal Stables at Hampton Court, and Governor of 
the Royal Company of Comedians, and was put into the Com- 
mission of the Peace for Middlesex, and, April 1715, was 
knighted, upon the presenting an address to his Majesty from 



hushed, and every little boy listens. He writes off 
copies of Latin verses as melodiously as Virgil. He 
is good-natured, and, his own master-piece achieved, 
pours out other copies of verses for other boys with an 
astonishing ease and fluency ; the idle ones only trem- 
bling lest they should be discovered on giving in their 
exercises, and whipped because their poems were too 
good. I have seen great men in my time, but never 
such a great one as that head 
boy of my childhood : we all 
thought he must be Prime 
Minister, and I was disap- 
pointed on meeting him in 
after life to find he was no 
more than six feet high. 

Dick Steele, the Charter- 
house gownboy, contracted 
such an admiration in the 
years of his childhood, and re- 
tained it faithfully through 
his life. Through the school 
and through the world, 
whithersoever his strange 
fortune led this erring, way- 
ward, affectionate creature, 
Joseph Addison was always 
his head boy. Addison wrote 
his exercises. Addison did 
his best themes. He ran on 
Addison's messages : fagged 
for him and blacked his 
shoes ; to be in Joe's com- 
pany was Dick's greatest 
pleasure ; and he took a ser- 
mon or a caning from his 
monitor with the most bound- 
less reverence, acquiescence, 
and affection. 

Steele found Addison a 
stately college Don at Oxford, 
and himself did not make 
much figure at this place. 
He wrote a comedy, which, 
by the advice of a friend, the humble fellow burned 
there ; and some verses which I dare say are as 
sublime as other gentlemen's compositions- at that 
age ; but being smitten with a sudden love for military 
glory, he threw up the cap and gown for the saddle and 
bridle, and rode privately in the Horse Guards, in the 
Duke of Ormond's troop — the second — and, probably, 
with the rest of the gentlemen of bis troop, "all 
mounted on black horses, with white feathers in their 
hats, and scarlet coats richly laced ;" marched by King 
William, in Hyde Park, in November, 1699, and a 
great show of the nobility, besides twenty thousand 
people, and above a thousand coaches. " The Guards 
had just got their new clothes," the " London Post" 
said : " they are extraordinary grand, and thought to 
be the finest body of horse in the world." But Steele 
could hardly have seen any actual service. He who 
wrote about himself, his mother, his wife, his loves, 
his debts, his friends, and the wine he drank, would 
have told us of his battles if he had seen any. His 
old patron, Ormond, probably got him his cornetcy in 



the Lieutenancy. He was afterwards chosen Member for 
Boroughbrigg, in Yorkshire, and appointed one of the commis- 
sioners of the forfeited estates in Scotland. 

Amongst the other works of Sir Richard Steele may be men- 
tioned, " Aa Account of the State of the Roman Catholic Reli- 
gion throughout the World," " A Letter against the South-Sea 
Scheme," a paper under the name of Sir John Edgar, called 
" The Theatre," dec. 
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the Guards, from which he was promoted to be a 
captain in Lucas's Fusiliers, getting his company 
through the patronage of Lord Outts, whose secretary 
he was, and to whom he dedicated his work called the 
" Christian Hero." As poor Dick, whilst writing this 
ardent devotional work, was deep in debt, in drink, 
and in all the follies of the town, it is related that all 
the officers of Lucas's, and the gentlemen of the 
Guards laughed at Dick. And in truth a theologian 
in liquor is not a respectable object, and a hermit 
though he may be out at elbows must not be in debt 
to the tailor. Steele says of himself that he was 
always sinning and repenting. He beat his breast 
and cried most piteously when he did repent : but as 
soon as crying had made him thirsty, he fell to 
sinning again. In that charming paper in the 
" Tatler," in which he records his father's death, his 
mother's griefs, his own most solemn and tender emo- 
tions, he says he is interrupted by the arrival of a 
hamper of wine, " the same as is to be sold at Gang- 
way's, next week," upon the receipt of which he sends 
for three friends, and they fall to instantly, " drinking 
two bottles a-piece, with great benefit to themselves, 
and not separating till two o'clock in the morning," 

His life was so. Jack the drawer was always inter- 
rupting it, bringing him a bottle from the " Rose," or 
inviting him over to a bout there with Sir Flume and 
Mr. Diver; and Dick wiped his eyes, which were 
whimpering over his papers, took down his laced hat, 
put on his sword and wig, kissed his wife and children, 
told them a lie about pressing business, and went off 
to the "Rose," to the jolly fellows. 

Steele married twice ; and outlived his places, his 
schemes, his wife, his income, his health, and almost 
everything but his kind heart. That ceased to trouble 
him in 1729, when he died, worn out and almost for- 
gotten by his contemporaries in Wales, where he had 
the remnant of a property. 

Posterity has been kinder to this amiable creature ; 
all women especially are bound to be grateful to 
Steele, as he was the first of our writers who really 
seemed to admire and respect them. Congreve the 
Great, who alludes to the low estimation in which 
women were held in Elizabeth's time, as a reason why 
the women of Shakspeare make so small a figure in 
the poet's dialogues, though he can himself pay 
splendid compliments to women, yet looks on them as 
mere instruments of gallantry, and destined, like the 
most consummate fortifications, to fall, after a certain 
time, beforo the arts and bravery of the besieger, man. 
There is a letter of Swift's, entitled " Advice to a very 
Young Married Lady," which shows the Dean's 
opinion of the female society of his day, and that if he 
despised man he utterly scorned women too. No lady 
of our time could be treated by any man, were he ever 
so much a wit or dean, in such a tone of insolent 
patronage and vulgar protection. In this performance, 
Swift hardly takes pains to hide his opinion that a 
woman is a fool : tells her to read books, as if reading 
was a novel accomplishment; and informs her that 
*'not one gentleman's daughter in a thousand has 
been brought to read or understand her own natural 
tongue." Addison laughs at women equally; but, 
with the gentleness and politeness of his nature, 
smiles at them and watches them, as if they were 
harmless, half-witted, amusing, pretty creatures, only 
made to be men's playthings. It was Steele who first 
began to pay a manly homage to their goodness and 
understanding, as well as to their tenderness and 
beauty. In his comedies, the heroes do not rant and 
rave about the divine beauties of Gloriana or Statira, 



as the characters were made to do in the chivalry 
romances and the high-flown dramas just going out of 
vogue, but Steele admires women's virtue, acknow- 
ledges their sense, and adores their purity and beauty, 
with an ardor and strength which should win the 
good will of all women to their hearty and respectful 
champion. It is this ardor, this respect, this manli- 
ness, which makes his comedies so pleasant and their 
heroes such fine gentlemen. He paid tho finest com- 
pliment to a woman that perhaps ever was offered. 
Of one woman, whom Congreve had also admired and 
celebrated, Steele says, that " to have loved her was a 
liberal education." " How often," he says, dedicating 
a volume to his wife, " how often has your tenderness 
removed pain from my sick head, how often anguish 
from my afflicted heart ! If there are such beings as 
guardian angels, they are thus employed. I cannot 
believe one of them to be more good in inclination, or 
more charming in form than my wife." His breast 
seems to warm amfeis eyes to kindle when he meets 
with a good and beautiful woman, and it is with his 
heart as well as with his hat that he salutes her. 
About children, and all that relates to home, he is not 
less tender, and more than once speaks in apology of 
what he calls his softness. He would have been 
nothing without that delightful weakness. It is that 
which gives his works their worth and his style its 
charm. It, like his life, is full of faults and careless 
blunders ; and redeemed, like that, by his sweet and 
compassionate nature. 

We possess of poor Steele's wild and chequered life 
some of the most curious memoranda that ever were 
left of a man's biography. Most men's letters, from 
Cicero down to Walpole, or down to the great men of 
our own time, if you will, are doctored compositions, 
and written with an eye suspicious towards posterity. 
That dedication of Steele's to his wife is an artificial 
performance, possibly ; at least, it is written with that 
degree of artifice which an orator uses in arranging a 
statement for the House, or a poet employs in prepar- 
ing a sentiment in verse or for the stage. But there 
are some 400 letters of Dick Steele's to his wife, 
which that thrifty woman preserved accurately, and 
which could have been written but for her and her 
alone. They contain details of the business, pleasures, 
quarrels, reconciliations of the pair ; they have all the 
genuineness of conversation ; they are as artless as a 
child's prattle, and as confidential as a curtain-lecture. 
Some are written from the printing-office, where he is 
waiting for the proof sheets of his " Gazette," or his 
" Tatler ;" some are written from the tavern, whence 
he promises to come to his wife "within a pint of 
wine," and where he has given a rendezvous to a 
friend, or a money-lender : some are composed in a 
high state of vinous excitement, when his head is 
flustered with Burgundy, and his heart abounds with 
amorous warmth for his darling Prue : some are under 
the influence of the dismal headache and repentance 
next morning : some, alas, are from the lock-up house, 
where the lawyers have impounded him, and where he 
is waiting for bail. You trace many years of the poor 
fellow's career in these letters. In September, 1707, 
from which day she began to save the letters, he 
married the beautiful Mistress Scurlock. You have 
his passionate protestations to the lady ; his respectful 
proposals to her mamma; his private prayer to Heaven 
when the union so ardently desired was completed ; 
his fond professions of contrition and promises of 
amendment, when, immediately after, his marriage, 
there began to be just cause for the one and need for 
the other. 



Captain Steele took a house for his lady upon their 
marriage, " the third door from Germain street, left 
hand of Bury street," and the next year he presented 
his wife with a country house at Hampton.* It 
appears she had a chariot and pair, and sometimes 
four horses : he himself enjoyed a little horse for his 
own riding. He paid, or promised to pay, his barber 
fifty pounds a year, and always went abroad in a laced 
coot and a large black-buckled periwig, that must have 
cost somebody fifty guineas. He was rather a well- 
to-do gentleman, Captain Steele, with the proceeds of 
his estates in Barbadoes (left to him by his first wife), 
his income as writer of the " Gazette," and his office 
of gentleman waiter to his Royal Highness Prince 
George. His scond wife brought him a fortune too. 
But it is melancholy to relate that with these houses 
and chariots and horses and income, the Captain was 
constantly in want of money, for which his beloved 
bride was asking as constantly. In the course of a 
few pages we begin to find the shoemaker calling for 
money, and some directions from the Captain, who has 
not thirty pounds to spare. He sends his wife, " the 
beautifullcst object in the world," as he calls her, and 
evidently in reply to applications of her own, which 
have gone the way of all waste paper, and lighted 
Dick's pipes, which were smoked a hundred and forty 
years ago — he sends his wife now a guinea, then a 
half-guinea, then a couple of guineas, then half a 
pound of tea ; and again no money and no tea at all, 
but a promise that his darling Prue shall have some in 
a day or two ; or a request, perhaps, that she will send 
over his night-gown and shaving-plate to the tem- 
porary lodging where the nomadic captain is lying, 
hidden from the bailiffs. Oh that a Christian hero and 
late captain in Lucas's should be afraid of a dirty 
sheriff's officer! That the pink and pride of chivalry 
should turn pale before a writ ! It stands to record in 
poor Dick's own handwriting ; the queer collection is 
preserved at the British Museum to this present day ; 
that the rent of the nuptial house in Jcrmyn street, 
sacred to unutterable tenderness and Prue, and three 
doors from Bury street, was not paid until after the 
landlord had put in an execution on Captain Steele's 
furniture. Addison sold the house and furniture at 
Hampton, and, after deducting the sum which his 
incorrigible friend was indebted to him, handed over 
the residue of the proceeds of the sale to poor Dick, 
who was not in the least angry at Addison'a summary 
proceeding, and I dare say was very glad of any sale 
or execution, the result of which was to give him a 
little ready money. Having a small house in Jermyn 
street for which he could not pay, and a country 
house at Hampton on which he had borrowed money, 
nothing must content Captain Dick but the taking, in 
1712, a much finer, larger, and grander house, in 
Bloomsbury square ; where his unhappy landlord got 
no better satisfaction than his friend in St. James's, 
and where it is recorded that Dick, giving a grand 
entertainment, had a half-dozen queer-looking fellows 
in livery to wait upon his noble guests, and confessed 
that his servants were bailiffs to a man. "I fared 
like a distressed prince," the kindly prodigal writes, 
generously complimenting Addison for his assistance 
in the " Tatler," — " I fared like a distressed prince, 
who calls in a powerful neighbor to his aid. I was 
undone by my auxiliary ; when I had once called him 
in, I could not subsist without dependence on him/' 
Poor, needy Prince of Bloomsbury ! think of him in 
his palace, with his allies from Chancery lane omi- 
nously guarding him. 
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All sorts of stories are told indicative of his reckless- 
ness and his good humour. One, narrated by Dr. 
Hoadlcy is exceedingly characteristic ; it shows the 
life of the time : and our poor friend very weak, but 
very kind both in and out of his cups. 

i4 My father,*' (says Dr. John Hoadley, the Bishop's 
son) — " when Bishop of Bangor, was, by invitation, 
present at ono of the Whig meetings, held at the 
Trumpet, in Shoo lane, when Sir Richard, in his zeal, 
rather exposed himself, having the double duty of the 
day upon him, as well to celebrato the immortal 
memory of King William, it being the 4th November, 
as to drink his friend Addison up to conversation 
pitch, whoso phlegmatic constitution was hardly 
warmed for society by that time. Steele was not fit 
for it. Two remarkable circumstances happened. 
John Sly, the hatter of facetious memory, was in the 
house ; and John, pretty mellow, took it into his head 
to come into the company on his knees, with a tankard 
of ale in his hand to drink off to the immortal memory, 
and to return in the same manner. Steele sitting next 
my father, whispered him — Do laugh. It is humanity 
to laugh. Sir Richard, in the evening, being too much 
in the same condition, was put into a chair, and sent 
home. Nothing would serve him but being carried to 
the Bishop of Bangor's, late as it was. However, the 
chairmen carried him home, and got him up stairs, 
when his great complaisance would wait on them 
down stairs, which he did, and then was got quietly 
to bed." 

There is another amusing story which I believe that 
renowned collector, Mr. Joseph Miller, or his succes- 
sors, have incorporated into their work. Sir Richard 
Steele, at a time when he was much occupied with 
theatrical affairs, built himself a pretty private theatre, 
and, before it was opened to his friends and guests, 
was anxious to try whether the hall was well adapted 
for hearing. Accordingly he placed himself in the 
most remote part of the gallery, and begged the 
carpenter who had built the house to speak up from 
the stage. The man at first said that he was unaccus- 
tomed to public speaking, and did not know what to 
say to his honor ; but the good-natured knight called 
out to him to say whatever was uppermost ; and after 
a moment the carpenter begun, in a voice perfectly 
audible : " Sir Richard Steele," he said, " for three 
months past me and my men has been a working in 
this theatre, and we've never seen the color of your 
honor's money ; we will be very much obliged if you'll 
pay it directly, for until you do we won't drive in 
another nail." Sir Richard said that his friend's elo- 
cution was perfect, but that he didn't like his subject 
much. 

The great charm of Steele's writing is its natural- 
ness. He wrote so quickly and carelessly, that he 
was forced to make the reader his confidant, and had 
not the time to deceive him. He had a small share of 
book-learning, but a vast acquaintance with the world. 
He had known men and taverns. He had lived with 
gownsmen, with troopers, with gentlemen ushers of 
the Court, with men and women of fashion ; with 
authors and wits, with the inmates of the spunging- 
houses, and with the frequenters of all the clubs and 
coffee houses in the town. He was liked in all com- 
pany because he liked it ; and you like to see his 
enjoyment as you like to seo the glee of a box full of 
children at the pantomime. He was not one of those 
lonely ones of the earth whose greatness obliged them 
to be solitary ; on the contrary, he admired, I think, 
more than any man who ever wrote ; and full of 
hearty applause and sympathy, wins upon you by 



calling you to share his delight and good humor. His 
laugh rings through the whole house. He must have 
been invaluable at a tragedy, and have cried as much 
as the most tender young lady in the boxes. He has 
a relish for beauty and goodness wherever he meets it. 
He admired Shakspeare affectionately, and more than 
any man of his time'; and, according to his generous 
expansive nature, called upon all his company to like 
what he liked himself. He did not damn with faint 
praise : he was in the world and of it ; and his enjoy- 
ment of life presents the strangest contrast to Swift's 
savage indignation, and Addison's lonely serenity. 

If Steele is not our friend he is nothing. He is by 
no means the most brilliant of wits nor the deepest of 
thinkers : but he is our friend : we love him as chil- 
dren love their love with an A. because he is amiable. 
Who likes a man best because he is the cleverest or 
the wisest of mankind ; or a woman because she is 
the most virtuous, or talks French ; or plays the piano 
better than the rest of her sex 1 JI own to liking Dick 
Steele the man, and Dick Steele the author, much 
better than much better men and much better authors. 

Dick Steele set about almost all the undertakings of 
his life with inadequate means, and, as he took and 
furnished a house with the most generous intentions 
towards his friends, the most tender gallantry towards 
his wife, and with this only drawback, that he had not 
wherewithal to pay the rent when Quarter-day came, 
— so, in his life he proposed to himself the most mag- 
nificent schemes of virtue, forbearance, public and 
private good, and the advancement of his own and the 
national religion ; but when he had to pay for these 
articles — so difficult to purchase and so costly to main- 
tain — poor Dick's money was not forthcoming : and 
when Virtue called with her little bill, Dick made a 
shuffling excuse that he could not see her that morn- 
ing, having a headache from being tipsy over night ; 
or when stern Duty rapped at the door with his 
account, Dick was absent and not ready to pay. He 
was shirking at the tavern ; or had some particular 
business (of somebody's else) at the ordinary ; or he 
was in hiding, or worse than in hiding, in the lock-up 
house. What a situation for a man !— for a philan- 
thropist — for a lover of right and truth — for a magnifi- 
cent designer and schemer ! Not to dare to look in 
the face the Religion which he adored and which he 
had offended : to have to shirk down back lanes and 
alleys, so as to avoid the friend whom he loved 
and who had trusted him— to have the house which he 
had intended for his wife, whom he loved passionately, 
and for her ladyship's company which he wished to 
entertain splendidly, in the possession of a bailiff's 
man, with a crowd of little creditors, — grocers, 
butchers, and small-coal men, lingering round the door 
with their bills and jeering at him. Alas ! for poor 
Dick Steele ! For nobody else of course. There is 
no man or woman in our time who makes fine projects 
and gives them up from idleness or want of means. 
When Duty calls upon «*, we no doubt are always at 
home and ready to pay that grim tax-gatherer. When 
we are stricken with remorse and promise reform, we 
keep our promise, and are never angry, or idle, or 
extravagant any more. There arc no chambers in our 
hearts, destined for family friends and affections, and 
now occupied by some Sin's emissary and bailiff in 
possession. There are no little sins, shabby pecca- 
dilloes, importunate remembrances, or disappointed 
holders of our promises to reform, hovering at our 
steps, or knocking at our door ! Of course not. We 
are living in the nineteenth century, and Poor Dick 
Steele stumbled and got up again, and got into jail 



and out again, and sinned and repented ; and loved and 
suffered; and lived and died scores of years ago. 
Peace be with him ! Let us think gently of one who 
was so gentle : let us speak kindly of one whose own 
breast exuberated with human kindness. 



TI1E EARLY SORROW. 

LIITHS TJPOW THE STATUE OF A TOUNO OIEL HOVEimva FOE 
THE FATE OP A DEAD BXBD. 

Txs her first sorrow ; bat to her as deep 

As the great griefs maturer hearts that wring 

When some strong wrench undeemed of. bids us weep 
O'er the lost hope to which we loved to cling. 

The bird Is dead !— the nursling of her hand— - 
That from her cup the honied dew would sip ; 

That on her finger used to take his stand, 
And peck the mimic cherry on her Up. 

The willing captive, that her eye could chain, 
Her voice arrest, howe'er inclined to roam, 

The house-bred god (worshipped alas in vain). 

Whose radiant wings flashed sunshine through her home, 

Pressed to her bosom, now can feel no more 

The genial warmth of old she used to love ; 

His sportive wiles -and truant flights are o'er — 
The ark of comfort welds the lifeless dove ! 

Twas but a bird ; but when life's years are few, 

How slight a thing may make our sun of bliss 

Cold as the heart that needs be taught anew 

Trifles oft from the joys that most we miss. 

The soft, pure wax of childhood's ductile breast 
Will yield an impress to the gentlest touch. 

They err who make its little grief their jest ; 

Slight ills are sorrows still, if felt as such. 

Tis her first sorrow, and she feels the more. 

That sorrow's name she scarce hath known till now ; 
But the full burst of keener anguish o'er, 

A softer shade hath settled on her brow. 

The bitter tears that would not be repressed 

Are dried like dew-drops on the sun»touched leaf; 

The deep, wild sobs that lately stirred her breast 
At length have yielded to a tenderer grief. 

She weeps no more ; her very sighs are stilled r 

A tranquil sadness breathes from her sweet face, 

As though her mind, with soothing memories filled, 
Had nothing left of sorrow, but its grace ! 

The sculptor marked the change with earnest eyes ; 

He knew the phase whence fame might best be wen ; 
And when her grief assumed'its loveliest guise, 

He struck her chastened beauty into stone. 

There let it live, till Love and Hope decay, 

The type of sorrow unallied to sin ; 
To test this truth to many an after day, 

" One touch of Nature makes the whole world kin !" 



MAN. 

A ft li en oh one day as she hark'd to the roar 

Of a stormy and struggling billow, 

Brew a beautiful form on the sand of the shore 

With the branch of a weeping willow. 

Jupiter, struck with the noble plan, 

As he roam'd on the verge of the ocean, 

Breath'd on the figure, and calling it man, 

Endued it with life and with motion. 

A creature so glorious in mind and in frame, 

So stampt with each parent's impression, 

Between them a point of contention became, 

Each claiming the right of possession. 

He is mine, says Affliction, I gave him his birth, 

I alone am his cause of creation j 

The materials were faraish'd by me, answer'd Earth ; 

I gave him, said Jove.— animation. 

The gods all assembled in solemn divan, 

After hearing each claimant's petition. 

Pronounced a definite verdict on man, 

And thus settled his fate's disposition. 

Let Affliction possess her own child till the woes 

Of life seem to harass and goad it ; 

After death— give hia body to Earth whence it rose, 

And his spirit to Jove who bestow'd 
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MURILLO. 



Babtolomso-Estevan Musillo, the greatest of all 
the Spanish painters, was born at Seville on*the 1st of 
January, 1613. He received his first instructions in 
the art from his relation, Juan del Castillo : but the 
latter having gone to settle at Cadis, Murillo was 
obliged, for the means of subsistence, to have recourse 
to painting banners and 
small pictures for expor- 
tation to America. In 
that line he obtained full 
employment, and began to 
distinguish himself as an 
able colorist. He was 
still very young, when he 
happened to see some 
works of Pedro de Moya, 
who was passing through 
Seville, on his way to 
Cadis, which being 
painted in the style of 
Vandyke, inspired him 
with the desire of imitat- 
ing that great artist, 
under whom De Moya 
had studied shortly before 
his decease. The time he 
was able to avail himself 
of Moya's instructions 
was very short, and he 
resolved afterwards to re- 
pair to Italy for improve- 
ment. But his means 
were totally inadequate 
to meet the expenses of 
such a journey. Collect- 
ing, however, all his re- 
sources, he bought a 
quantity of canvass, 
divided it into a number 
of squares, upon which he 
painted subjects of de- 
votion and. flowers, and, 
with the produce of the 
sale of these, set out upon 
his journey, unknown to 
his relations and friends 

On his arrival at 
Madrid, he waited upon 
Velasquez, his country- 
man, and communicated 
his plans to him. Struck 
with the zeal and talents 
of the young artist, Ve- 
lasquez treated him with 
the greatest kindness, 
and diverted him from his 
project of the journey to 
Rome, by assisting him 
in a more effectual way, 

procuring him full employment at the Escurial, and in 
the different palaces of Madrid. 

Murillo returned to Seville in 1645, after an absence 
of three years : the following year he finished painting 
the little cloister of St. Francis ; and the manner in 
which he executed it, produced sentiments of the 
greatest astonishment among his countrymen. His 
picture of the death of Santa Clara, and that of St. 
James distributing Arms, served to crown his repu- 
tation. In the first he showed himself a colorist equal 



to Vandyke, and in the second, a rival to Velasquez. 
They obtained him a multitude of commissions, which 
were not long in procuring him an independent fortune. 
His success, however, never led him to bo careless of 
his reputation ; he gradually perfected his manner, by 
giving more boldness to his pencil, and without 
abandoning that sweetness in his coloring which dis- 
tinguished him from all his rivals, increasing its 




[POBTBAIT OF MURILLO.] 

strength, and giving greater freedom to his touch. It 
is impossible within our limits to mention all the 
works with which he enriched the churches and con- 
vents of Seville, and other cities of Spain. There was 
not a community of Franciscans, Capuchins, or 
Augustins that was not desirous of securing a portrait 
of their patron saint from the hand of Murillo. There 
was scarcely a Cathedral that was not enriched by one 
of his productions ; and upon almost every altar was 
reserved a place for one of his " Conceptions." 



The number of pictures he painted for the churches 
and convents of Seville alone would seem to be the 
labor of a lifetime, but they were but a small portion 
of his works. Most of his early works that hung upon 
the walls of the Franciscan convents were borne off 
by Napoleon's generals, and now enrich many of the 
Parisian galleries. But in the Cathedral of Seville 
the traveller is shown a numerous collection. At the 

back of the high altar 

hangs a "Nativity of Our 
Lady," remarkable for 
its quiet and sweet tone 
In one of the chapels is a 
" Repose in Egypt," and 
in the grand sacristy are 
the celebrated pictures of 
St. Leander and St. 
Isidore But, finally, to 
raise the admiration of 
the visitor to' enthusiasm, 
the "St. Anthony of 
Padua" is unfolded to 
- the gaze, " and on con- 
templating this match- 
less and unapproachable 
masterpiece, the stranger, 
as yet but little familiar- 
ised with the beauties of 
Spanish painting, re- 
mains in rapt ecstasy like 
the Cenobite in the pic- 
ture. In a gloomy cell 
the infant Jesus suddenly 
appears to Saint An- 
thony, in the midst of a 
dazzling glory; and the 
pious hermit, on his 
knees, enlightened by the 
apparition, throws up his 
arms in an indescribable 
transport of love for the 
Deity resplendent with 
light and beauty, towards 
whom he stretches out 
his arms as for a loving 
embrace. Never was 
the force of passionate 
expression carried be- 
yond this point by any 
painter, nor ever was 
there produced, with 
brush and colors, skies 
more transparent or 
features of more seraphic 
sweetness. Hie manage- 
ment of the chiaro-osenro 
is no less astonishing 
here than the faith of the 
visionary monk It is 
inconceivable how the 
painter has been able, by 
the mere power of light and shade, to obtain so hunt- 
nous an effect, and by what infinite gradation of treat* 
ment he has been able to pass from the intensity of 
the sun's rays to the peaceful obscurity of the hermit's 
cell." 

The stylo of Murillo may be said to hold a middle 
rank between the simple nature of the Flemish, and 
the graceful and refined taste of the Italian masters. 
Never having left his country to study in other schools* 
to this may attributed the originality of his genius. 
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Murillo is always a faithful imitator of nature. There 
is always a genuine purity and grace in his con- 
ceptions ; while the dazzling richness, freshness, and 
harmony of his coloring have given imperishable 
fascination to his works. 

We present our readers with an admirably executed 
portrait of Murillo as 
painted by himself, and a 
copy of the Madonna, 
from one of his loveliest 
pictures, now in the Dul- 
wich Gallery near Lon- 
don. Murillo is not 
generally known by this 
class of pictures to the 
English public. His vivid 
and exquisite pictures of 
beggar-boys are the sub- 
jects from his pencil most- 
ly familiar to them. And it 
was a wonderful quality 
of his genius to be enabled 
to touch every branch 
of his art with an equal 
ability. He could .paint 
landscapes, flowers, sea- 
pieces, portraits, and 
miracles ; " miserable hu- 
manity cowering on the 
pavement, and beatified 
mortals wailed through 
the regions of Paradise, 

Murillo died' in 1688, 
at the age of sixty-four. 
While painting his 
famous picture of St. 
Catherine for the high 
altar of the Capuchin in 
Cadiz, he unfortunately 
fell from the scaffold, 
and severely injured him- 
self. The effects of this 
fall he never recovered 
from, and probably it 
hastened his death. 



them frolicking in legions, like imps let loose for mis- 
chief. As the atmosphere was already thicker than I 
liked, I did not that morning go up to see how things 
looked at the worst. I went back to pay a visit to the 
Syndic, and ascertain what could be done to mend them. 
Trouble of this kind comes upon Capri once in every 



A LOCU8T HUNT. 

I was quietly at work 
at Capri one day last 
August, in my study, 
laboring to breathe as well 
as the great heat would 
let me, when a wild- 
looking youth rushed in 
to me from Anacapri, 
with news that the 
locusts were come. The 
disease of the vines had 
already caused great loss, 
and now there were the 
locusts eating up the 
harvest. A great part of 

Anacapri, said the youth, is as bare as if a fire had 
swept across it. The invaders had already got over 
the brow of the mountain, and were in the woods be- 
low. Would I go out and see them 1 Certainly I would. 

As we approached their advanced guard under cover 
of a low wood, we could hear the incessant click-click 
of the enemy, and every now and then we were fallen 
upon by locust scouts, thai dashed against our feces or 
elung to our pantaloons. As we proceeded we found 




[madonna, bt mdbillo.] 

three or four years ; but there has been no swarm so 
great as the present since the great plague of locusts 
twenty years ago. "That, indeed," my informant 
said, " was awful. They climbed our walls, got into 
our houses and churches, crawled over the altars, ate 
up the entire harvest ; and who can say what else 
might have happened if it had^not been for Saint 
Antonio 1 Some missionary priests were then among 
us, and they ordained a solemn procession of women ; 



they were all to walk with their hair loose about their 
shoulders, and the priests in front carrying the image 
of the saint. Before the procession was over, a strong 
east wind came and blew all the locusts into the sea, 
just over the Blue Grotto. Ah, Signor, Saint Antonio 
is very powerful !" 

Report having been 
formally made to the 
Syndic, his excellency, in 
true official style, ordered 
a bag of the devastators 
to be collected and sent 
off to the sub-intendant, 
who resides at Castella- 
mare, in order that he 
might ascertain whether 
indeed they were really 
locusts. Until that point 
was officially decided, the 
Syndic could disburse 
none of the public money 
to arrest the plague; 
which was of course 
spreading meantime with 
the steadiness of a prairie- 
fire over the woods and 
fields. The grain was 
being bitten off under the 
ear as cleanly as though 
cut by scissors ; fig-trees 
were stripped and barked. 
Our messenger reached 
CasteUamara after busi- 
ness hours. The deputy 
was enjoying his evening 
leisure, and could speak 
' with nobody. 

On the next day, how- 
ever, the Syndic of Ana- 
capri, having obtained the 
requisite permission, at- 
tached a placard to the 
walls of his house, offer- 
ing a reward for the cap- 
ture of locusts at the rate 
of about a penny for a 
pound. All the idle 
population of the district 
instantly became busy, 
and went out locust-hunt- 
ing in parties of ttve or 
six, with sacks and sheets 
A sheet held by a man at 
each corner being lifted up 
like a wall across the path 
of the invaders, one or 
two people with brooms 
beat the bushes and swept 
the earth, causing the 
disturbed locusts to fly on 
until the sheet was black 
with them . Then it w as quickly doubled up, the insects 
were scraped from it into a sack, and preparations were 
made for the taking, in the same way, of another batch. 
The reward for captured locusts is not paid until they 
are dead and buried. Dead and unburied they soon pu- 
trify under a hot sun, and breed pestilence. There is a 
point in the isl and called Monte Solario, whither the lo- 
custs are taken, after they have 1 
water, and buried in a deep 



ive been killed with boiling 
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Continued from page 970 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE PURITAN*S PRISON. 

piUGH CALVELEY, it has already been intimated, 
«*■-*• was lodged in a vault beneath the gateway. 
The place was commonly used as a sort of black-hole 
for the imprisonment of any refractory member of the 
royal household, or soldier on guard guilty of neglect of 
duty. Circular in shape, it contained a large pillar, to 
which iron rings and chains were attached .* The walls 
were of stone, the roof arched with ribs springing from 
the pillar that supported it, and the floor was paved. 
Window there was none ; but air was admitted through 
a small grated aperture in the roof; and thus imper- 
fectly ventilated, it will not be wondered at that the 
vault should be damp. Moisture constantly trickled 
down the walls, and collected in pools on the broken 
pavement ; but unwelcome as it was, and altogether 
unfit for occupation, it was deemed good enough for 
those generally thrust into it, and far too good for its 
present tenant. 

As the prisoner exhibited no violence, the thongs 
with which his hands were bound were removed on 
his entrance to the vault, and he was allowed the free 
use of his limbs. The breastplate in which he was 
clad was taken from him, and his vesture was again 
closely searched, but no further discovery was made, 
either of concealed weapon or of any paper or letter 
tending to show that he had accomplices in his dread 
dosign. The only thing found upon him, indeed, was 
a small Bible, and this, after it had been examined, he 
was permitted to retain. To the interrogatories put to 
him by Master Dendy, the sergeant-at-arms, he return- 
ed the briefest answers; and when he had said as 
much as he thought fit, he obstinately refused to make 
further reply. 

Incensed at his perversity, and determined to extort 
a full confession, in order that it might be laid before 
the king, the sergeant-at-arms ordered the manacles to 
be applied. But though the torture was exquisite, he 
bore it with firmness, and without uttering a groan ; 
maintaining the same determined silence as before. 
Had he dared, Master Dendy would have had recourse 
to severer measures ; but having no warrant for any 
such proceeding, he was obliged to content himself 
with threats. To these Hugh Calveley replied by a 
grim smile of contempt ; but as the sergeant-at-arms 
was departing to make his report to Sir Thomas Lake, 
he said : — 

" I have something to disclose, but it is for the king's 
ear alone/' 

44 Better reveal it to me," rejoined Dendy, halting. 
" I have it in my power to render your situation far 
more tolerable, or to inflict greater torment upon you. 
Make your choice." 

" Deal with mo as you please," returned Hugh Cal- 
veley, sternly. " What I have to say is to the king, 
and to the king only ; and though you break every 
bone in my body with your engines, and tear off my 
flesh with red-hot pinchers, you shall not force the se- 
cret from met" 



Master Dendy looked at him, and felt disposed to 
place him in the dreadful instrument of torture called 
skeffington's irons, which was hanging against the 
wall ; but the consideration that had hitherto restrain- 
ed him — namely, that he was without authority for the 
step, and might be called to account for it — weighed 
with him still ; wherefore he contented himself with 
ordering the prisoner to be chained to the pillar ; and 
having seen the injunction obeyed, he left him. 

In this miserable plight Hugh Calveley remained for 
some hours, without light and without food. How the 
time was passed, none knew ; but the two yeomen of 
the guard who entered the vault found him on his 
knees absorbed in prayer. They brought a lamp with 
them, and refreshments of a better kind than those 
usually afforded to a prisoner, and set them before 
him. But he refused to partake of them. The only 
favor he besought was permission to read his Bible ; 
and the lamp placed within reach, he was soon deeply 
engrossed in the perusal of those pages from which, 
when earnestly sought, consolation has ever been de- 
rived under the most trying circumstances. 

Sir Jocelyn had forborne to visit the prisoner from a 
fear that his* presence might be painful ; but the office 
imposed upon him by the king left him no alternative ; 
and about midnight he descended to the vault, to ascer- 
tain from personal inspection that Hugh Calveley was 
in safe custody. The door was unlocked by the hal- 
berdier stationed at it, and the young man found him- 
self alone with the prisoner. He was inexpressibly 
shocked by the spectacle he beheld, as he had no idea 
how severely the unfortunate Puritan had been treated, 
nor of the sort of prison in which he was confined. 

Hugh Calveley, who was still intently reading the 
Bible, which he had placed upon his knee while he 
held the lamp near it, to throw the light upon its 
leaves, did not appear to be disturbed by the opening 
of the door, nor did he raise his eyes. But, at last, a 
deep groan issuing from the breast of the young man 
aroused him, and he held up the lamp to ascertain who 
was near. On discovering that it was Sir Jocelyn, he 
knitted his brow, and, after sternly regarding him for 
a moment, returned to his Bible, without uttering a 
word; but finding the other maintained his post, 
he demanded, almost fiercely, why he was thus dis- 
turbed? 

"Can I do aught for your relief!" rejoined the 
young man. " At least, I can have those chains taken 
off." 

44 Thou speakest as one in authority," cried Hugh 
Calveley, regarding him fixedly. " Art thou appointed 
to be my jailer !" 

Sir Jocelyn made no answer, but averted his head 

" This only was wanting to fill up the measure of 
my scorn for thee," pursued the Puritan. " Thou art 
worthy of thine office. But show me no favor, for I 
will receive none at thy hands. I would rather wear 
these fetters to my death, however much they may gall 
my limbs, than have them struck off by thee. I would 
rather rot in this dungeon — aye, though it were worse 
than it is — than owe my liberation to thee. The sole 
favor thou canst show me is to rid me of thy presence, 
which is hateful to me, and chases holy thoughts from 
my breast, putting evil in their place." 

"Why should this be so, oh friend of my father 1" 
exclaimed Sir Jocelyn. "And why should my pre- 
sence be hateful to you? There is no man living 
whom I would less willingly offend than yourself; and 
in all I have done, where you have been concerned, I 
have had no free agency. Judge me not, then, too 
harshly. I commiserate your situation from the 



depths of my heart, and would relieve it were it possi- 
ble." 

" Then wherefore persist in troubling me ?" rejoined 
Hugh Calveley. " Have I not good cause for my dis- 
like of you ? You have disappointed the expectations 
I had formed of you. Tou failed me when I put your 
profession to the test. You thwarted my design at the 
moment when its success was certain, and when the 
tyrant was completely in my power. But for you I 
should not be here, loaded with these fetters ; or if I 
were, I should be consoled by the thought that I had 
liberated my country from oppression, instead of being 
crushed by the sense of a failure. What seek you from 
me, miserable time-servant ? Have you not had your 
reward for the services you have rendered the king ? 
Is he not grateful enough ? I have served as your 
stepping-stone to promotion. What more can I do ?" 

" You can cease to do me injustice," returned Sir 
Jocelyn. " Honors, procured as mine have been, are 
valueless, and I would rather be without them. I 
sought them not. . They have been forced upon me. 
Look at the matter fairly, and you will see that all 
these consequences, whether for good or ill, have 
sprung from your own desperate act." 

"It may bo so," rejoined the Puritan. " I will not 
dispute it. But though ill has accrued to me, and good 
to you, I would not change positions with you. You 
will wear the tyrant's fetters for ever ; I shall soon be 
free from mine." 

" Have you nothing to say concerning your daugh- 
ter?" demanded the young man. 

11 Nothing," replied the Puritan, with an expression 
of deep pain, which, however, he checked by a mighty 
effort. " I have done with the world, and desire not 
to be brought back to it." 

" And you refuse to be freed from your chains ?" 

" My sole desire, as I have said, is to be freed from 
you." 

" That wish, at least, shall be granted," replied Sir 
Jocelyn, as, with a sad heart, he departed. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE SECRET. 

* 

THRICE was the guard relieved during that Ions; 
night, and as often was the prisoner visited. On 
the first occasion, he was found to be still engaged 
with his dible, and he so continued during the whole 
time the man remained in the vault. 

The next who came discovered him on his knees. 
praying, loudly and fervently, and, unwilling to disturb 
him, left him at his devotions. 

But the third who entered was struck with terror at 
the prisoner's appearance. He had risen from the ground, 
and was standing as erect as the fetters would permit, 
with his hands outstretched, and his eyes fixed on 
vacancy. He was muttering something, but his words 
were unintelligible. He looked like one who beheld a 
vision ; and this impression was produced upon the 
man, who half expected some awful shape to reveal 
itself to him. But whatever it might be, spirit of 
good or ill, it was visible to the Puritan alone. 

After gazing at him for some minutes, in mixed 
wonderment and fright, the halberdier ventured to 
draw near him. As he touched him, the Puritan 
uttered a fearful cry, and attempted to spring forward, 
as if to grasp some vanishing object, but being checked 
in the effort by the chain, he fell heavily to the ground, 
and seemed to sustain severe injury ; for when the man 
raised him, and set him against the pillar, though 
he made no complaint, it was evident he suffered ex- 
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cruciating pain. The halberdier poured out a cup of 
wine, and offered it to him ; but, though well-nigh 
fainting, he peremptorily refused it. 

From this moment a marked change was perceptible 
in his looks. The hue of his skin became cadaverous ; 
his eyes grew dim and glassy ; and his respiration was 
difficult. Everything betokened that his sufferings 
would be speedily over, and that, however he might 
deserve it, Hugh Calveley would be spared the disgrace 
of death by the hands of the executioner. The halber- 
dier was not unaware of his condition, and his first 
impulse was to summon assistance ; but he was de- 
terred from doing so by the earnest entreaty of the 
Puritan, to be left alone ; and thinking this the most 
merciful course he could pursue under the circum- 
stances, he yielded to the request, scarcely expecting 
to behold him alive again. 

It was by this same man that the door of the vault 
was opened to Sir Jocelyn and Aveline. 

The shock experienced by the maiden at the sight of 
her father had well-nigh overcome her. She thought 
him dead, and such was Sir Jocclyn's first impression. 
The unfortunate Puritan was still propped against the 
pillar, as the halberdier had left him, but his head had 
fallen to one side, and his arms hung listlessly down. 
With a piercing shriek his daughter flew towards him, 
and kneeling beside him, raised his head gently, and 
gazing eagerly into his face, perceived that he still 
lived, though the spirit seemed ready to wing its flight 
from the fleshly tabernacle. 

The situation was one to call forth every latent 
energy in Aveline's character. Controlling her emo- 
tion, she uttered no further cry, but set herself, with 
calmness, to apply such restoratives as were at hand 
to her father. After bathing his temples and chafing 
his hands, she had the satisfaction, ere long, of seeing 
him open his eyes. At first, he seemed to have a diffi- 
culty in fixing his gaze upon her, but her voice reached 
his ears, and the feeble pressure of his hand told that 
he knew her. 

The power of speech returned to him at length, and 
he faintly murmured, " My child, I am glad to see you 
once more. I thought all was over; but it pleased 
Heaven to spare me for a few moments to give you my 
blessing. Bow down 'your head, my daughter, and 
take it ; and though given by a sinner like myself, it 
shall profit you ! May the merciful God, who pardon- 
eth all that repent, even at the last hour, and watcheth 
over the orphan, bless you, and protect you !" 

" Amen 1" exclaimed Jocelyn, fervently. 

" Who was it spoke 1" demanded the Puritan. And 
as no answer was returned, he repeated the inquiry. 

" It was I — Jocelyn Mounchensey, the son of your 
old friend," replied the young man. 

" Come nigh to me, Jocelyn," said the dying man. 
" I have done you wrong, and entreat your pardon." 

" 0, talk not thus," cried Jocelyn, springing towards 
him. " I have nothing to forgive, but much more to 
be forgiven." 

" You have a noble heart, Jocelyn," rejoined Hugh 
Calveley ; " and in that respect resemble your father. 
In his name, I conjure you to listen to me. You will 
not refuse my dying request. I have a secred trust to 
commit to you." 

"Name it!" cried the young man; "and rest as- 
sured it shall be fulfilled." 

" Give me some wine," gasped the Puritan, faintly. 
"My strength is failing fast, and it may revive 
me." 

And with great effort he swallowed a few drops from 
the cup filled for him by Jocelyn. Still, his appear- 



ance was so alarming, that the young man cojild not 
help urging him not to delay. 

"I understand," replied Hugh Calveley, slightly 
pressing his hand. " You think I have no time to 
lose ; and you are right. My child, then, is the trust 
I would confide to you. Son, behold thy sister! 
Daughter, behold thy brother !" 

" I will be more than a brother to her," cried Sir 
Jocelyn, earnestly. 

" More thou canst not be," rejoined Hugh Calveley ; 
" unless " 

" Unless what 1" demanded Sir Jocelyn. 

" I cannot explaiu," cried the Puritan, with an ex- 
pression of agony ; " there is not time. Suffice it, she 
is already promised in marriage." 

" Father !" exclaimed Aveline, in surprise, and with 
something of reproach. " I never heard of such an 
engagement before. It has been made without my 
consent." 

" I charge you to fulfil it, nevertheless, my child, if it 
be required," said Hugh Calveley, solemnly. " Pro- 
mise me this, or I shall not die content. Speak ! Let 
me' hear you." 

And she reluctantly gave the required promise 

"What afflicts you, my son!" demanded the Puri- 
tan. 

"To whom have you promised your daughter in 
marriage 1" inquired the young man. You have con- 
stituted me her brother, and I am therefore entitled to 
inquire." 

" You will learn when the demand is made," said 
the Puritan. " You will then know why I have given 
the promise, and the nature of the obligation imposed 
upon my daughter to fulfil it." 

"But is this obligation ever to remain binding!" 
demanded Sir Jocelyn. 

" If the claim be not made within a year after my 
death, she is discharged from it," replied Hugh Cal- 
veley. 

" Oh, thanks, father, thanks !" exclaimed Aveline. 
• At this moment the door of the vault was thrown 
open, and two persons entered, the foremost of whom 
Sir Jocelyn instantly recognised as the King. The 
other was his. Majesty's physician. Doctor Mayerne 
Turquet. A glance sufficed to explain to the latter the 
state of the Puritan. 

"Ah! parblcu! the man is dying, your majesty," 
he exclaimed. 

" Deeing ! is he !" cried James. " The mair reason 
he suld tell his secret to us without procrastination. 
Harkye, prophet of ill !" he continued, as he strode 
forward. " The judgment of Heaven ye predicted for 
us, seems to have fallen on your ainsell, and to have 
laid yon low, even afore our arm could touch you. Yo 
have gudc reason to be thankful you have escaped the 
woodie ; sae e'en make a clean breast of it, confess 
your enormities, and reveal to us the secret matter 
whilk we are tauld ye hae to communicate !" 

"Let all else withdraw a few paces," said Hugh 
Calveley, " and do thou, O King, approach me. What 
I have to say is for thine ear alone." 

"There will be no danger in granting his request'!" 
inquired James of his physician. 

" None whatever," replied Doctor Mayerne Turquet. 
" The only danger is in delay. Your Majesty should 
lose no time. The man is passing rapidly away. A 
few moments more, and he will have ceased to exist." 

On a sign from the King, Sir Jocelyn then stepped 
aside, but Aveline refused to quit her father, even for 
a moment. 

As James drew near, Hugh Calveley raised himself 



a little in order to address him. " I say unto thee, O 
King," he cried, " as Elijah said unto Ahab, ' Because 
thou hast sold thyself to work evil in the sight of the 
Lord — behold! I will bring evil upon thee, and will 
take away thy posterity. And I will make thine house 
like the house of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, and like 
the house of Baasha the son of Ahijah, for the provo- 
cation wherewith thou hast provoked me to anger, and 
made Israel to sin. 1 " 

" Now the muckle Did seize thee, villain !" exclaim- 
ed James furiously. «* Is it to listen to thy text that 
thou hast brought me hither V 9 A nd as Hugh Calveley, 
exhausted by the effort he had made, fell back with a 
groan, he bent his head towards him, crying, "The 
secret, man, the secret ! or the tormentor shall wring 
it from thee!" 

The Puritan essayed to speak, but his voice was so 
low that it did not reach the ears of the King. 

" What sayest thou V he demanded. " Speak louder. 
Saul of our body !" he exclaimed, after a moment's 
pause, during which the sudden alteration that took 
place in the prisoner's features made him suspect that 
all was over. " Our belief is he will never speak 
again. He hath escaped us, and ta'en his secret with 
him." 

A loud shriek burst from Aveline, as she fell upon 
her father's lifeless body. 

" Let us forth," cried the King, stopping his ears. 
" We care na to be present at scenes like this. We 
hae had a gude riddance o' this traitor, though we wad 
hae gladly heard what he had to tell. Sir Jocelyn 
Mounchensey, ye will sec that this young woman be 
cared for ; and when ye have caused her to be removed 
elsewhere, follow us to the tennis-court, to which we 
shall incontinently adjourn." 

So saying he quitted the vault with his physician. 



CHAFTIB XXIX. 

LUXE HATTON. 

"C^EIGNING sudden indisposition (and the excuse 
-*- was not altogether without foundation) the Coun- 
tess of Exeter quitted Theobalds Palace on the day 
after her unlucky visit to Lord Roos's chamber, and 
proceeded to her husband's residence at Wimbledon, 
where she was speedily joined by her lover, who brought 
her word of the advantage he had gained over their 
foe. 

" I have fairly checkmated my gracious mother-in- 
law," he cried, with a laugh ; " and it would have di- 
verted you as much as it did me and Dc Gondomar, 
who was present on the occasion, if you could have 
witnessed her rage and mortification when she disco- 
vered the change that had been effected ; and that in 
place of your magnificent black ringlet, (which I now 
wear next my heart, and shall ever keep as a love- 
token), she had only a sorry specimen of your hand- 
maiden's lint-white locks. As I livo, it was truly 
laughable. The good lady would have annihilated me 
if she could ; she threatened me with terrible reprisals. 
At first, she tried to attribute the transformation, which 
she could not otherwise account for, to witchcraft ; and 
though I derided the charge, I must needs say, the 
trick was so cleverly performed that it did look like 
magic. The packet containing the tress of hair had 
nev.r been out of her own keeping. This she affirmed, 
and it was true. But there was a friendly hand to open 
it ; to purloin its priceless treasure ; and substitute 
something of a similar kind, though of comparatively 
little value, in its place. That hand— one not likely 
to be suspected, — was no other than that of my lady's 
confidential attendant, Sarah Swarton. Jhe juggle 
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was played by her at the instance of Diego. Antici- 
pating some such occurrence as the present, and desir- 
ous of having a spy upon the movements of our ene- 
mies, I some time since directed Diego to pay secret 
court to Sarah, and my forethought has now been 
rewarded. The main difficulty lay with poor Gillian. 
She was greatly embarrassed by her situation ; and her 
perplexity was increased by the presence of a lover in 
the shape of an apprentice, who refused to leave her 
till his doubts should be satisfied. This was awkward, 
as the story could not be very well reconciled so as to 
suit all parties. Accordingly, when the discovery was 
made, which seemed to proclaim the poor girl's infidel- 
ity, the youth's rage and consternation were nearly 
equal to Lady Lake's ; a circumstance that added con- 
siderable zest to the comedy. Bat I see it does not 
divert you so much as I expected, and therefore, to 
relieve your mind, I may tell you that the jealous 
varlet soon repented of his rash determination, and 
pursuing his mistress, whom De Gondomar had con- 
siderately taken under his protection, prevailed on her 
to give the amorous ambassador the slip, and return 
with him to her father's abode at Tottenham." 

"I am right glad to hear it," said the Countess. 
" Though I have seen so little of Gillian, I cannot help 
taking an interest in her; she is so pretty, and so 
innocent in appearance, and her manners are so artless 
and engaging. I owe her some reparation for the 
mischief I have done her, and will not neglect to make 
it. I am sorry I ever was induced by you to take her 
into my service ; and I am thankful to hear that she 
has escaped De Gondomar's snares.** 

"You are wonderfully interested about her, me- 
thinks, Frances ; and I hope she will be grateful for 
your consideration,** rejoined Lord Roos, with a laugh. 
14 But I should not be surprised if De Gondomar still 
gained his point. It is not his way to give up a pur- 
suit he has once undertaken. However, to leave the 
pretty damsel to her fate, which will depend entirely 
on her own conduct, let us return to ourselves We 
have good reason to be satisfied with the issue of this 
adventure of the lock of hair. Nevertheless, that 
recurrence to the charge of witchcraft on the part of 
my vindictive mother-in-law shows the extent of her 
malice, and I cannot doubt that in threatening me 
with reprisals she will be as good as her word. It 
behoves us, therefore, to be beforehand with her. 
What she may intend I cannot say, but I am satisfied 
that she has a formidable scheme on foot, and that 
nothing but her husband's interposition prevented its 
disclosure when she was so violently incensed against 
me.'* 

" You fill me with terror, William," exclaimed the 
Countess. " Will this woman's hostility towards you 
never cease 1" 

"Never," exclaimed Lord Roos, with a sudden 
change of manner, and laying aside the levity he had 
hitherto exhibited. " There is but one way of ending 
the struggle. Luke Hatton can help us to it. Per- 
suaded we should require him, I have brought him 
with me. He waits in the hall below with Diego. 
Shall I summon him to our conference ?" 

" On no account,' ' exclaimed Lady Exeter hastily ; 
I will not see him. You have done wrong to bring 
that poisoner here, my lord. You will destroy me." 

" Listen to me, Frances," replied Lord Roos. " The 
next step taken by Lady Lake will be fatal to us. 
There must be no delay, no irresolution on our part, or 
all is lost. I cannot depend upon myself, or I would 
not call in another's aid. You will comprehend how 
wanting in firmness I am, when I tell you what 



happened 4 the other night. Incredible as it may 
sound, my wife, in order to prove her devotion for me 
and to tree me from further annoyance on her part, 
offered to take poison ; and but for my interference 
(fool that I was to stay her !) would have drained the 
phial containing the deadly potion. The weakness 
was momentary, and I reproached myself for it when 
too late. But it convinced me that a firmer hand than 
mine must be employed in the task." 

" And can you, after what you have related. William 
you seriously meditate the destruction of a fond 
woman, who has generosity enough to lay down her 
life for you 1 This is more incredible than the rest- 
more monstrously wicked." 

" Wicked it may be ; but the excuse — if I have any 
— lies in my overwhelming passion for you, Frances," 
replied Lord Roos in a frenzied tone. " And it seems 
decided by the relentless destiny that governs me, 
that the continued indulgence of the fatal passion shall 
only be purchased at the price of my soul. That 
penalty I am prepared to pay rather than lose you. I 
will become obdurate, will turn my heart to stone, so 
that it shall no more melt at the tears of this fond, 
foolish woman ; and I will slay her without remorse. 
Any other obstacle between us shall be removed ; — be 
it her mother, her father — your husband! I will 
immolate a hundred victims at the altar of our love. 
I will shrink from nothing to make you mine forever. 
For I would rather share eternal bale with you, 
Frances, than immortal bliss with another." 

" You almost make me fancy some evil being has ob- 
tained possession of you, William," said the Countess, 
gazing at him with affright 

" It may be that the Fiend himself hath accepted my 
wild offer," he rejoined gloomily ; "but if my wish be 
granted it matters not." 

" I will not listen to such fearful impiety," said the 
Countess, shuddering. " Let us dismiss this subject 
for the present, and recur to it when you are calmer." 
" It cannot be postponed, Frances. Time presses, 
and even now Lady Lake may have got the start of us. 
I shall be calm enough when this is over Will you 
consent to see Luke Hatton t" 

" Why need I see him 1" inquired the Countess with 
increasing uneasiness. "Why will you force his 
hateful presence upon me ? If the deed must be done, 
why can you not alone undertake it." 

" I will tell you why I cannot," he replied in a 
sombre tone, and regarding her fixedly. "I must 
have a partner in the crime. . It will bind us to each 
other in links not to be severed. I shall have no fear 
of losing you then, Countess, I go to bring Luke 
Hatton to you '' 

And without waiting for her reply he strode out of 
the room. Lady Exeter would have arrested him, but 
she had not the nerve to do so, and with an exclamation 
of anguish she fell back in her chair. 

"What dominion sin has usurped over me!" she 
mentally ejaculated. " I have lost the power of resist- 
ing its further encroachment. I see the enormity of 
the offence I am about to commit, and though my soul 
revolts at it, I cannot hold hack. I am as one on the 
brink of a precipice, who beholds the dreadful gulf 
before him, into which another step must plunge him, 
yet is too giddy to retreat, and must needs fall over. 
Pity me, kind Heaven ' I am utterly helpless without 
thy aid." 

While the unhappy lady thus unavailingly deplored 
the sad position in which her own misconduct had 
placed her, and from which she felt wholly incapable of 
extricating herself; while in this wretched frame of 



mind, she awaited her lover's return — with, as we have 
shown, some remains of good struggling with the evil 
in her bosom — we will cast a hasty glance round the 
chamber in which she sat. And we are prompted to do 
this, not because it merits particular description, but 
because it was the room referred to by Lady Lake as 
the scene of the confession she had forged. 

The apartment, then, was spacious and handsomely 
furnished in the heavy taste of the period, with but 
little to distinguish it from other rooms visited by us in 
the course of this story. Like most of them it had a 
gloomy air, caused by the dark hue of its oaken panels, 
and the heavy folds of its antiquated and faded tapestry. 
The latter was chiefly hung against the lower end of 
the chamber, and served as a screen to one of the 
doors. At the opposite end, there was a wide and 
deep bay window, glowing with stained glass, amid the 
emblazonry of which might be discerned the proud 
escutcheon of the house of Exeter, with the two lions 
rampant forming its supporters. On the right of the 
enormous carved mantel-piece, which, with its pillars, 
statues, 'scutcheons, and massive cornice, mounted to 
the very ceiling, was hung a portrait of the Earl of 
Exeter — a grave, dignified personage, clad in the attire 
of Elizabeth's time ; and on the left, was a likeness of 
herself, painted in all the pride of her unequalled 
beauty ; and marvellous in resemblance then ; but how 
different in expression from her featues now ! 

In the recess of the window stood an oak table, 
covered with a piece of rich carpet fringed with gold, 
on which a massive silver inkstand and materials for 
writing were placed ; and this table was seized upon by 
Lady Lake as a feature in her plot. Here she would 
have it the confession was signed by the Countess. 

Another point in reference to this scheme must not 
be passed unnoticed. We have mentioned the heavy 
hangings at the lower end of the room. According io 
the plotter, it was behind these that Sarah Swarton — 
the intended witness to the imaginary scene— was con- 
cealed. The principal subjects represented on the 
arras were the Judgment of Solomon, and the Temp- 
tation of our first Parents in the Garden by the Serpent. 
The hangings had evidently not been removed for 
years, and did not reach within two feet of the ground 
— a circumstance that had escaped the attention of 
Lady Lake — proving the truth of her husband's ob- 
servation, that in the best contrived plot some imper- 
fection will exist to operate in its detection. 

To return to the unhappy Countess. So lost was * 
she in reflection, that she did not remark Lord Roos's 
return till made aware of it by a slight touch on the 
shoulder. When she raised her eyes, they fell upon 
an object that inspired her with the dread and aversion 
that a noxious reptile might have produced. She had 
never seen Luke Hatton before ; and if she had figured 
him to her mind at all, it was not as anything agreeable ; 
but she was not prepared for so hideous and revolting 
a personage as he appeared to be. His face was like 
an ugly mask on which a sardonic grin was stamped. 
His features were large and gaunt, and he had the 
long, hooked nose, and the sharp-pointed bestial ears of 
a satyr, with leering eyes — betokening at once sensu- 
ality and cunning. He had the chin and beard of a 
goat, and crisply-curled hair of a pale yellow color. 
With all this, there was something sordid in his looks 
as well as his attire, which showed that to his other 
vices he added that of avarice. A mock humility, 
belied by the changeless sneer upon his countenance, 
distinguished his deportment It could be seen at 
once that, however cringing he might be, he despised 
the person he addressed. Moreover, in spite of all his 
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effort* to control it, there was something sarcastic in 
his speech. His doublet, and hose, both of which had 
endured some service, and were well-nigh threadbare, 
were tawny -colored ; and he wore a short yellow cloak, 
a great ruff of the same color, and carried a brown 
steeple-crowned hat in his hand. 

" I await your ladyship's commands,' ' said Luke 
Hatton?bowing obsequiously. 

" I hare none to give you," Lady Exeter rejoined 
with irrepressible disgust. " I have not sent for you. 
Go hence." 

Not at all abashed by this reception, Luke Hatton 
maintained his place, and threw an inquiring glance at 
Lord Roos. 

"My dear Countess," said the young nobleman, 
seating himself negligently upon a tabouret beside her, 
" I must pray you not to dismiss this worthy man so 
hastily. You will find him eminently serviceable ; and 
as to his trustworthiness, I hare the best reasons for 
feeling satisfied of it, because I hold in my hand a 
noose, which, whenever I please, I can tighten round 
his neck. Of this he is quite aware, and therefore he 
will serve us faithfully, as well from fear as from 
gratitude." 

" Her ladyship may place entire confidence in me," 
replied Luke Hatton with a grin. " This is not the 
first affair of the kind in which I have been engaged. 
♦I have prepared potions and powders which Mistress 
Turner (with whose reputation your ladyship must 
needs be acquainted) used to vend to customers. My 
draughts have removed many a troublesome husband, 
and silenced many a jealous wife. I have helped 
many an heir to the speedy enjoyment of an inheritance, 
which, but for my assistance, would not have come to 
him for years. The lover with a rival in his way, who 
has come to me, has soon been freed from all anxiety 
on that score. The courtier, eager for a post which a 
superior held, has gained it by my aid. Yet none of 
those whom I have thus benefited have been suspected. 
Your ladyship, I repeat, needs have no fears of me — 
and no scruples with me. State your wishes and they 
shall be implicitly obeyed." 

" I have no wish, except to be relieved of a presence 
which is disagreeable to me," replied the Countess. 

Again Luke Hatton consulted Lord Roos with a 
regard. 

** I find I must act for her ladyship," said the young 
nobleman. " You will take, therefore., the instructions 
I shall give you, as proceeding from her. What two 
names do you find upon that paper 1" 

" Those of your lordship's wife and mother-in-law," 
returned Luke Hatton. 

"You comprehend what her ladyship would have 
done with those persons !" said Lord Roos, looking at 
him steadfastly. 

" Perfectly," replied Luke Hatton 

'* O, do not give this fatal order, my Lord !" cried 
Lady Exeter, trembling. 

" How many days do you require to effect their re- 
moval!" demanded Lord Roos, without appearing to 
notice her remark. 

"I do not require many hours." replied Luke Hatton , 
" but it will be well not to be too precipitate. Neither 
must they die- at the same time. All precaution shall 
be taken. The names are placed in a particular order. 
Is it so the Countess would have them taken t In that 
case I must commence with Lady Roos " 

" Wretch ! dost thou dare to make such an appeal 
to me ?" cried Lady Exeter rising. " Begone, instantly 
I say. Thou hast no order whatever from me : or if 
thou fanciest so, I revoke it " 



" The order cannot be revoked," cried Lord Roos, 
grasping her arm. " This is not a time for hesitation 
or repentance. Having commenced the work, you must 
go through with it — whether you will or not." 

" Whether I will or not !" exclaimed Lady Exeter, 
regarding him with angry surprise. " Have I heard 
you aright, my Lord 1 Am I to as forced into associa- 
tion in this foul deed 1 Have I sunk so low in your 
esteem that you venture to treat me thus !" 

" Pardon me, Frances— pardon me !" he cried, implor- 
ingly. " I have said more than I intended. If I appear 
to exercise undue influence over you now, you will for- 
give me hereafter, because the situation is one that 
requires decision, and that quality I possess in a higher 
degree than yourself. Luke Hatton must obey the 
orders given him. And you must sanction them." 

" Never !" she exclaimed, emphatically. 

41 Then we part for ever," cried Lord Roos. " No 
matter what the pang may be— nor what befals me— I 
will go. Farewell for ever, Countess !" 

" Stay !" she cried We must not part thus." 

" Then you consent ! " he exclaimed. " Luke Hatton 
receives his orders from you ?" 

" Ask me not that question !" she cried, with a shud- 
der. 

" If her ladyship will but sign this," said Luke Hat- 
ton, holding towards her the paper on which the names 
were written, " it will suffice for me." 

" You hear what he says, Frances. You will do 
it 1" cried Lord Roos. " Tie but a lew strokes of a 
pen." 

" Those lew strokes will cost me my soul," she re- 
joined. " But if it must be so, it must. Give me the 
pen" 

And as Lord Roos complied, she signed the paper. 

" Now you may go," said Lord Roos to Luke Hatton, 
who received the paper with a diabolical grin " You 
may count upon your reward " 

"In a week's time, my lord," said Luke Hatton, 
still grinning, and shifting his glance from the half- 
fainting Countess to the young nobleman ; " in a week's 
time," he repeated, " you will have to put on mourning 
for your wife— and in a month for your mother-in- 
law." 

And with a cringing bow, and moving with a soft 
cat-like footstep, he quitted the room, leaving the guilty 
pair alone together. 



chaptxu xxx 

POISON. 

rrWE execution of Lady Lake's criminal and vin- 
-*- dietive project would not have been long deferred, 
after the defeat she had sustained from Lord Roos, 
but for her husband's determined opposition. This 
may appear surprising m a man so completely under 
his wife's governance as was Sir Thomas ; but the 
more he reflected upon the possible consequences of 
the scheme, the more averse to it he became ; and find- 
ing all arguments unavailing to dissuade his lady from 
her purpose, he at last summoned up resolution enough 
positively to interdict it 

But the project was only deferred, and not aban- 
doned. The forged confession was kept in readiness 
by Lady Lake, for production on Che first favourable 
opportunity 

Not less disinclined to the measure than her rather 
was Lady Roos, though the contrary had been repre- 
sented to Sir Thomas by hi* Lady ; but accustomed to 
yield blind obedience to her mother's wishes, she had 
been easily worked upon to acquiesce in the scheme, 
especially as the fabricated confession did not appear 



to hurt her husband, for whom (though she did not 
dare to exhibit it) she maintained a deep and unchang- 
ing affection. So utterly heart-broken was she by the 
prolonged and painful struggle she had undergone, 
that she was now almost indifferent to its issue. 

For some time her health had given way under the 
severe shocks she had endured ; but all at once more 
dangerous symptoms began to manifest themselves, 
and she became so greatly indisposed that she could 
not leave her room. Extremely distressing in its 
effects, the attack resembled fever. Inextinguishable 
thirst tormented her ; burning pains ; throbbing in the 
temples ; and violent fluttering of the heart. No alle- 
viation of her sufferings could be obtained from the 
remedies administered by Luke Hatton, who was in 
constant attendance upon her ; nor will this be won- 
dered at, since we are in the secret of his dark doings. 
On the contrary, the fever increased in intensity : and 
at the end of four days of unremitting agony, — wit- 
nessed with cynical indifference by the causer of the 
mischief, — it was evident that her case was desperate. 

From the first Lady Lake had been greatly alarmed, 
for with afi her faults she was an affectionate mother, 
though she had a strange way of showing her affec- 
tion : and she was unremitting in her attentions to the 
sufferer, scarcely ever quitting 4 her bedside. After a 
few days, however, thus spent in nursing her daughter, 
she herself succumbed to a like malady. The same 
devouring internal fire scorched her up, and raged 
within her veins ; the same unappeasable thirst tor- 
mented her ; and unable longer to fulfil her task, she 
confided it to Sarah Swarton, and withdrew to another 
chamber, communicating by a side door, masked by 
drapery, with that of Lady Roos. 

Devoted to her mistress, Sarah Swarton would have 
sacrificed her life to restore her to health ; and she 
cared not though the fever might be infectious. The 
gentleness and resignation of the ill-fated lady, which 
railed to move Luke Hatton, melted her to tears ; and 
it was with infinite grief that she saw her, day by day, 
sinking slowly but surely into the grave. To Lady 
Roos, the presence of Sarah Swarton was an inex- 
pressible comfort. The handmaiden was far superior 
to her station, with a pleasing countenance, and pre- 
possessing manner, and possessed of the soft voice so 
soothing to the ear of pain. But the chief comfort 
derived by Lady Roos from the society of Sarah Swar- 
ton, was the power of unbosoming herself to her 
respecting her husband, and of pouring her sorrows 
into a sympathising ear. Lord Roos had never been 
near his wife since her seizure— nor, that she could 
learn, had made any inquiries about her ; but notwith- 
standing his heartless conduct, her great desire was 
to behold him once more before she died, and to 
breathe some last words into his ear ; and she urged 
the wish so strongly upon her confidante, that the 
latter promised, if possible, to procure its accomplish- 
ment. 

A week had now nearly elapsed— the fatal term ap- 
pointed by Luke Hatton — and it could be no longer 
doubted that, if the last gratification sought by Lady 
Roos were to be afforded her, it must not be delayed. 

The poor sufferer was wasted to a skeleton; her 
cheeks hollow ; eyes sunk in deep cavities, though the 
orbs were unnaturally bright ; and her frame so debili- 
tated, that she could scarcely raise herself from the 
pillow. 

Sarah Swarton accordingly resolved to set out upon 
her errand ; but before doing so, she sought an inter- 
view with Lady Lake, for the purpose of revealing 
certain fearful suspicions she had begun to entertain of 
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Luke Hatton. She would have done this before, but 
there was almost insuperable difficulty in obtaining a 
few words in private of her ladyship. The apothecary 
was continually passing from room to room, hovering 
nigh the couches of his patients, as if afraid of leaving 
them for a moment, and he seemed to regard Sarah 
herself with distrust. But he had now gone forth, 
and she resolved to take advantage of his absence to 
make her communication. 



0HAPT1I XXXI. 
COUNTER-POISON. 

THE physical tortures endured by Lady Lake were 
exceeded by her mental anguish. While the 
poison raged within her veins, the desire of vengeance 
inflamed her breast ; and fear was lest she should ex- 
pire without gratifying it. Bitterly did she now up- 
braid herself for having delayed her vindictive project. 
More than once she consulted Luke Hatton as he stood 
beside her couch, with a habitual sneer upon his lips, 
watching the progress of his own infernal work, as to 
the possibility of renovating her strength, if only for 
an hour, in order that she might strike the blow. But 
he shook his head, and bade her wait. Wait, how- 
ever, she would not, and she became at length so im- 
patient, that he agreed to make the experiment, tell- 
ing her he would prepare a draught which should 
stimulate her into new life for a short time, but he 
would not answer for the after consequences. This 
was enough. She eagerly grasped at the offer. Re- 
venge must be had, cost what it would. And it was 
to prepare the potion which was to effect her brief 
cure that Luke Hatton had quitted her chamber, and 
left the coast clear for Sarah Swarton. 

Startled by the abrupt entrance and looks of the 
handmaiden, Lady Lake anxiously inquired if all was 
well with her daughter. 

" As well as it seems ever likely to be with her, my 
lacly," replied Sarah Swarton. "She is somewhat 
easier now. But has your ladyship courage to listen 
to what I have to tell you 1" 

«• Have I ever shown want of courage, Sarah, that 
you should put such a question 1" rejoined Lady Lake, 
sharply. 

" But this is something frightful, my lady." 

" Then do not hesitate to disclose it." 

" Has your ladyship never thought it a strange ill- 
ness by which you and my Lady Hoos have been 
seized 1" said Sarah, coming close up to her, and speak- 
ing in a low, hurried tone, as if afraid of being over- 
heard, or interrupted. 

" Why should I think it strange, Sarah 1" returned 
I«ady Lake, regarding her fixedly. "It is a dreadful 
and infectious fever which I have taken from my daugh- 
ter ; and that is the reason why Sir Thomas, and all 
others, except Luke Hatton and yourself, are forbidden 
to come near us. What we should have done without 
you, Sarah, I know not, for Luke Hatton tells me the 
rest of the household shun us as they would a pesti- 
lence. I trust you will escape the disorder, and if I 
am spared, your devotion shall be adequately requited. 
As to Luke Hatton, he seems to have no fear of it." 

" He has no reason to be afraid," replied Sarah sig- 
nificantly. " This is no fever, my lady." 

"How!" cried Lady Lake. "Would you set up 
your ignorance against the skill and science of Luke 
Hatton 1 Or do you mean to insinuate- " 

" I insinuate nothing, my lady," interrupted Sarah; 
" but I beseech you to bear with fortitude the disclosure 
I am about to make to you. In a word, my lady, I am 



as certain as I am of standing here, that poison has 
been administered both to you and to my Lady Roos." 
At this terrible communication, a mortal sickness 
came over Lady Lake. Thick damps gathered upon 
her brow, and she fixed her haggard eyes upon Sarah. 
" Poisoned !" she muttered ; " poisoned ! If so, 
there is but one person who can have done it— but one 
—except yourself, Sarah !" 

" If I had committed the crime, should I have come 
hither to warn you, my lady 1" rejoined Sarah. 
" Then it must be Luke Hatton." 
" Ay," replied Sarah, looking round anxiously. " It 
is he. When he did not think I noticed him, I chanced 
to see him pour a few drops from a phial into the drink 
he prepares for your ladyship and my Lady Roos ; and 
my suspicions being aroused by his manner as much 
as by the circumstance, I watched him narrowly, and 
found that this proceeding was repeated with every 
draught ; with this difference merely, that the dose 
was increased in strength by one additional drop ; the 
potion administered to your ladyship being some de- 
grees less powerful than that given to my dear lady, 
and no doubt being intended to be slower in its effects. 
That it was poison, I am certain, since I have tested it 
upon myself by sipping a small quantity of the liquid; 
and I had reason to repent my rashness, for I soon per- 
ceived I had the same symptoms of illness as those 
which distress your ladyship." 

" Why did you not caution me sooner, Sarah!" said 
Lady Lake, horror-stricken by this narration. 

" I could not do so, my lady," she replied. " It was 
only yesterday that I arrived at a positive certainty in 
the matter, and after my imprudence in tasting the 
drink I was very ill — indeed I am scarcely well yet ; 
and, to tell truth, I was afraid of Luke Hatton, as I am 
sure he would make away with me, without a moment's 
hesitation, if he fancied I had discovered his secret. 
Oh, I hope he will not come back and find me here." 

"Who can have prompted him to the deedl" mut- 
tered Lady Lake. " But why ask, since I know my 
enemies, and therefore know his employers ! Not a 
moment must be lost, Sarah. Let Sir Thomas Lake be 
summoned to me immediately. If he be at Theobalds, 
at Greenwich, or Windsor, let messengers be sent after 
him, praying him to use all possible dispatch in coming 
to me. I cannot yet decide what I will do, but it shall 
be something terrible. Oh, that I could once more con- 
front the guilty pair ! And I will do it— I will do it ! 
Revenge will give me strength." 

" I cannot undertake to bring the Countess hither, 
my lady," said Sarah. " But I may now venture to 
inform you that I am charged with a message from my 
dear lady to her cruel husband, with which I am per- 
suaded he will comply, and come to her." 

" Lure him hither, and speedily, by any means you 
can, Sarah," rejoined Lady Lake. " Before you go, 
help to raise me from my couch, and place me in that 
chair. It is well," she cried, as her wishes were com- 
plied with. " I do not feel so feeble as I expected. 
I was sure revenge would give me strength. Now give 
me my black velvet robe, and my coif. Even in this 
extremity I would only appear as beseems me. And 
hark ye, Sarah, open that drawer, and take out the 
weapon you will find within it. Do as I bid you quick- 
ly, wench. I may need it." 

" Here it is, my lady," replied Sarah, taking out a 
dagger, and giving it to Lady Lake, who immediately 
concealed it in the folds of her robe. 

" Now go," pursued the lady ; " I am fully prepared. 
Let not a moment be lost m what you have to do. Do 
not give any alarm. But bid two of the trustiest of 



the household hold themselves in readiness without, 
and if I strike upon the bell to rush in upon the instant. 
Or if Luke Hatton should come forth, let him be de- 
tained. You understand V 

" Perfectly, my lady," replied Sarah, " and I make 
no doubt they will obey. I am sure it has only been 
Luke Hatton who, by his false representations, has 
kept them away, and I will remove the impression ho 
has produced." 

" Do not explain more than is needful at present," 
said Lady Lake. " We know not precisely how this 
plot may have been laid, and must take its authors by 
surprise. You were once more intimate than I liked 
with that Spanish knave, Diego. Breathe not a word 
to him, or all will be repeated to his master." 

" Rest assured I will be careful, my lady. I have 
seen nothing whatever of Diego of late, and care not 
if I never behold him again. But what is to happen to 
my dear lady 1" 

" Leave her to me," replied Lady Lake. " I hops 
yet to be able to save her. Ha ! here comes the villain. 
Away with you, Sarah, and see that my orders are 
obeyed." 

The handmaiden did not require the command to be 
repeated, but hastily quitted the room, casting a 
terrified look at the apothecary, who entered it at the 
same moment. 

Luke Hatton appeared greatly surprised on finding 
Lady Lake risen from her couch, and could not help 
exclaiming, as he quickly advanced towards her— 
" You up, my lady ! This is very imprudent, and may 
defeat my plans." 

" No doubt you think so," rejoined Lady Lake ; 
" but knowing you would oppose my inclination I got 
Sarah to lift me from the couch, and tire me during 
your absence. Have you prepared the mixture !" 
" I have, my lady," he replied, producing a small phial. 
" Give it me," she cried, taking it from him. 
After examining the pale yellow fluid it contained 
for a moment, she took out the glass stopper, and, 
smelling at it, perceived it to be a very subtle and 
volatile spirit. < 

"Is this poison 1" she demanded, fixing her eyes 
keenly upon Luke Hatton. 

" On the contrary, my lady," he replied without 
expressing any astonishment at the question, "it 
would be an antidote to almost any poison. It is the 
rarest cordial that can be prepared, and the secret of 
its composition is only known to myself. When I said 
your ladyship would incur great risk in taking it, I 
meant that the reaction from so powerful a stimnlait 
would be highly dangerous. But you declared yon 
did not heed the consequences." 
. " Nor do I," she rejoined. " Yet I would see it 
tasted." 

" Your mind shall be made easy on that score in a 
moment, my lady," said Luke Hatton. 

And taking a small wine-glass that stood by, he 
rinsed it with water and carefully wiped it; afler 
which he poured a few drops of the liquid into it and 
swallowed them. 

During this proceeding Lady Lake's gaze never 
quitted him for a second. Apparently satisfied with 
the test, she bade him return the phial to her. 

" You had better let me pour it out for you, my 
lady," he replied, cleansing the glass as before. " The 
quantity must be exactly observed. Twenty drops, 
and no more." 

" My hand is as steady as your own, and I can 
count the drops as accurately," she rejoined, taking 
the phial from him. " Twenty, you say 1" 
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'" Twenty, my lady," rejoined Hatton, evidently dis- 
pleased ; ** but perhaps you had better jconfine yourself 
to fifteen,- or even ten. 'Twill be safer." 

" You think the larger dose might give me too much 
strength — ha ! What say you to fifty, or a hundred ?" 

" It must not be, my lady — it must not be. You 
will destroy yourself. It is my duty to prevent you. 
I must insist upon your giving me back the phial, un- 
less you will consent to obey my orders." 

'* But I tell you, man, I will have a hundred drops of 
the cordial," she cried pertinaciously. % 

" And I say you shall not, my lady," he rejoined, 
unable in his anger to maintain 'the semblance of re- 
spect he had hitherto preserved, and endeavoring to 
obtain forcible possession of the phial. 

But she was too quick for him. And as he stretched 
out his hand for the purpose, the dagger gleamed 
before his eyes. 

" Back, miscreant !" she cried ; " your over-eagerness 
has betrayed you. I now fully believe what I have 
hitherto doubted, that this is a counter-poison, and 
that I may safely use it. It is time to unmask you, 
and let you know that your villainies are discovered. 
I am aware of the malignant practices you have re- 
sorted to, and that my daughter and myself would have 
been destroyed by your poisonous preparations. But 
I now feel some security in the antidote I have 
obtained ; and if I do perish I have the satisfaction of 
knowing that I shall not die unavenged, but that 
certain punishment awaits you and your employers." 

On this she poured out half the contents of the phial 
into the glass, saying as she drank it, " I reserve the 
other half for Lady Roos." 

Luke Hatton, who appeared thunder-stricken, made 
no further effort to prevent her, but turned to fly. 
Lady Lake, however, upon whom the restorative effect 
of the cordial was almost magical, ordered him to stay, 
telling him if he went forth he would be arrested, on 
hearing which he sullenly obeyed her. 

" You have' not deceived mo as to the efficacy of the 
potion," said the lady ; " it has given me new life, and 
with returning vigor I can view all things as I viewed 
them heretofore. Now mark what I have to say, villain. 
You have placed me and my daughter in fearful 
jeopardy ; but it is in your power to make reparation for 
the injury ; and as I hold you to be a mere instrument 
in the matter, I am willing to spare the life you have 
forfeited, on condition of your making a fall confession 
in writing of your attempt, to be used by me against 
your employers. Are you willing to do this, or shall 
I strike upon the bell, and have you bound hand and 
foot, and conveyed to the Gate-honse 1" 

" I will write that I was employed by the Countess 
of Exeter to poison you and my Lady Roos," replied 
Luke Hatton, stubbornly; "but I will do nothing 
more." 

"That will suffice," replied Lady Lake, after a 
moment's reflection. 

" And when I have done it, I shall be free to go 1" 
he asked. . 

" You shall be free to go," she replied. 

There were writing materials on an adjoining table, 
and, without another word, Luke Hatton sat down, and 
with great expedition drew up a statement which he 
signed, and handed to Lady Lake ; asking if that was 
what she required 1 

A smile lighted up Jbier ghastly features as she 
perused it. 

44 It will do," she said. " And now answer me one 
question, and you are free. Will this cordial have the 
same effect on my daughter as on me 1" 



41 Precisely the same. It will cure her. But you 
must proceed more cautiously. Were she to take 
the quantity you have taken, it would kill her. Am I 
now at liberty to dopart V 

44 You are," replied Lady Lake. 

So saying, she struck the bell, and immediately 
afterwards the door was opened ; not, however, by the 
attendants, but by Sir Thomas Lake. 

As the Secretary of State perceived that the apothe- 
cary avoided him, and would have passed forth quickly, 
he sternly and authoritatively commanded him to stay, 
exclaiming, "You stir not hence, till you have ac- 
counted to me for my daughter, who, I understand, is 
dying from your pernicious treatment. What ho, 
there ! Keep strict watch without ; and suffer not 
this man to pass forth !" 



CHAPTER XXXZI. 

SHOWING THAT " OUB PLBA8ANT VICES AEB HADE THE 

WHIPS TO SCOURGE US." 

T1TE must now request the reader to visit the noble 
" " mansion in the Strand, erected by Thomas Cecil, 
then Earl of Exeter, and bearing his name ; in a cham- 
ber of which Lord Roos and the Countess of Exeter 
will be found alone together — alone for the last time. 

Very different was the deportment of the guilty pair 
towards each other from what it used to be. The glan- 
ces they exchanged were no longer those of passionate 
love, but of undisaemWed hatred. Bitter reproaches 
had been uttered on one side, angry menaces on the 
other. Ever since the fatal order had been wrested 
from the Countess, her peace of mind had been entirely 
destroyed, and she had become a prey to all the horrors 
of remorse. Perceiving the change in her sentiments 
towards him, Lord Roos strove, by the arts which had 
hitherto proved so successful, to win back the place he 
had lost in her affections ; but failing in doing so, and 
irritated by her reproaches, and still more by her cold- 
ness, he gave vent to his displeasure in terms that 
speedily produced a decided quarrel between them ; and 
though reconciled in appearance, they never again were 
to each other what they had been. 

As this was to be their final meeting, they had agreed 
not to embitter it with unavailing reproaches and recri- 
minations. Lord Roos acquainted the Countess that 
he had decided upon travelling into Italy and Spain, 
and remaining abroad for a lengthened period; and the 
announcement of his intention was received by her 
without an objection. Perhaps he hoped that when 
put to this trial she might relent. If so, he was dis- 
appointed. She even urged him not to delay his de- 
parture, and concluded her speech with these words — 

44 Something tells me we shall meet no more in this 
world. But we are certain to meet hereafter at the 
Judgment Seat. How shall we regard each other 
thenl" 

44 Trouble me not with the question," rejoined Lord 
Roos gloomily ; " I have not come here to listen to 
sermons, and will brook no more reproaches." 

44 1 do not mean to reproach you, William," she re- 
turned meekly ; 44 but the thought of our dire offence 
rises perpetually before me. Would we could undo 
what we have done !" 

44 1 tell you it is too late," rejoined Lord Roos harshly. 

At this moment Diego suddenly presented himself, 
and apologizing for the abruptness of his entrance, 
accounted for it by saying that Sarah Swarton besought 
a word with his Lordship. She brought a message, he 
added, from Lady Roos, who was much worse, and not 



finding his Lordship at his own residence had ventured 
to follow him to Exeter House to deliver it. 

44 1 will come to her anon," said Lord Roos care- 
lessly. 

44 No, no ; admit ncr at once, Diego," cried the Coun- 
tess ; " I would hear what she has to say." And the 
next moment Sarah Swarton being ushered into the 
room, she rushed up to her and eagerly demanded, 
44 How fares it with your lady ? Is there any hope for 
her?" 

44 None whatever," replied Sarah, shaking her head 
sadly. 44 She is past all chance of recovery." 

44 Then Heaven pardon me !" ejaculated the Coun- 
tess, clasping her hands together, and falling upon her 
knees. 

Sarah Swarton gazed at her in astonishment ; while 
Lord Roos, rushing towards her, commanded her to 
rise. 

41 Take heed what you say and do, Countess/' he 
whispered. "You will excite this woman's suspi- 
cions." 

44 Why should your ladyship implore Heaven's par- 
don because my poor dear lady is near her end !" in- 
quired Sarah. * 

44 1 sue for it because I have caused her much afflic- 
tion," replied the Countess. 

44 Your message, Sarah — your message 1" interposed 
Lord Roos. " What have you to say to me !" 

44 My lady desires- to see you once more before she 
expires, my lord," replied Sarah. (4 She would take 
leave of you ; and — and — she has something to impart 
to you. You will not refuse her last request !" 

44 He will not — he will not, I am sure," cried the 
Countess, seeing him look irresolute. 

44 1 did not expect to be seconded by you, my lady," 
observed Sarah, in increasing surprise. ■_ 

44 Would that I, too, might see her and obtain her 
forgiveness 1" exclaimed the Countess, without heeding 
the remark. 

44 An idle wish, and not to be indulged," said Lord 
Roos. 

A sudden idea appeared to strike Sarah, and she 
cried, 44 Your ladyship's desire may possibly be grati- 
fied. • My poor lady desires to part in peace with all 
the world, even with those who have injured her. I 
will communicate your wishes to her, and it may be 
she will consent to see you." 

44 You shall have a reward well worthy of the service 
if you accomplish it," said the Countess. 44 Hasten to 
her with all speed, my Lord, and I will follow in my 
litter, ready to attend Sarah's summons." 

" I like not the plan," rejoined Lord Roos. "You 
are wrong to go. Why need you see her !" 

44 Why 1" she answered, regarding him fixedly. 
44 Because it may be some little consolation to me 
afterwards." 

44 Then go alone," said Lord Roos savagely. "I 
will not accompany you." 

44 1 do not ask you to accompany me, but to precede 
me," she replied. " Now, mark me, my Lord," she 
added in a low, firm tone, " and be assured I do not 
advance more than I will perform. If you refuse your 
wife's dying request, I will go back with Sarah, and 
confess all to her." 

Lord Roos looked as if he could have annihilated 
her, and muttered a terrible imprecation on her head. 

44 Threaten me— ay, and execute your threats hear- 
after if you will," continued the Countess in the same 
low decided tone, 4I but go you shall now." 

Her manner was so irresistible that Lord Roos was 
compelled to obey, and ho quitted the room without a 
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word more, followed by Diego and Sarah Swarton, the 
latter of whom signed to the Countess that she might 
depend upon the fulfilment of her wishes. 

They had not been gone many minutes before Lady 
Exeter entered her litter, and wholly unattended by 
page or serving-man, except those in charge of the 
conveyance, caused herself to be conveyed to Sir 
Thomas Lake's lodgings in Whitehall. 



CHATTER XXXIII. 
HOW THE FORGED CONFESSION WAS PRODUCED. 

SUMMONING up all his firmness for the interview 
with his lady, Lord Roos entered her chamber, at- 
tended by Sarah Swarton, and beheld her propped up 
by pillows, bearing evident marks in her countenance 
of the severe sufferings she had endured. She was 
emaciated in frame, and almost livid in complexion ; 
hollow-cheeked and hollow-eyed ; but still with a look 
of unaltered affection for him. 

Having fulfilled her mission, Sarah left them alone 
together. 

He took the thin fingers extended towards him, and 
pressed them to his lips, but scarcely dared to raise 
his eyes towards his wife, so much was he shocked by 
her appearance. It was with difficulty she gave 
utterance to the words she addressed to him. 

" I thank you for coming to me, my lord," she said ; 
" but you will not regret your kindness. We are 
quite alone, are we not 1 My eyes are so dim that I 
cannot distinguish any object at the other end of the 
room— but I can see you plainly enoujh, my dear 
lord." 
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" We are alone, Elizabeth," replied Lord Roos, in 
a voice of some emotion, after glancing around. 

" Then I may speak freely," she continued. " What 
I predicted has occurred. You did not do well, my 
dear lord, to take that phial from me and place it in 
other hands. Nay, start not ! I know I am poisoned : 
I have known it from the first But I have made no 
effort to save myself, for I was aware it was your will 
I should die." 

" O, Elizabeth !" murmured her husband. 

" I was aware of it," she repeated ; " and as I havr 
never voluntarily disobeyed you, I would not n6V 
thwart your purpose, even though I myself must be 
the sacrifice. It was to tell you this that I have sent 
for you. It was to forgive — to bless you." 

And as she spoke she threw her arms round his 
neck, and he felt his cheek wet with her tears. 

"This is more than I can bear," cried Lord Roos, in 
a voice suffocated by emotion. ** I thought I had 
firmness for anything ; but it deserts me entirely now. 
You are an angel of goodness, Elizabeth ; as I am a 
demon of darkness. I do not deserve your forgive- 
ness." 

*« You will deserve it, if you will comply with the 
request I am about to make to you," she rejoined, 
looking at him beseechingly. 

"Whatever it be it shall be granted, if in my 
power," he rejoined earnestly. "I would redeem 
your life, if I could, at the price of my own. You 
have exorcised the evil spirit from me, Elizabeth." 

" Then J shall die happy," she replied with a smile 
of ineffable delight. 



" But the request ! What is it you would have roe 
perform V he asked. 

" I would have you spare my mother," she replied. 
" I know she has been dealt with in the same way as 
myself; but I also know there is yet time to save her." 

41 It shall be done," said Lord Roos, emphatically 
"Where is she 1" 

" In the adjoining chamber." 

" Is Luke Hatton in attendance upon her 1" 

"In constant attendance." she rejoined. "That 
.nan has obeyed you well, my lord. But take heed of 
him : he is a dangerous weapon, and may injure the 
hand that employs him. Strike gently upon that bell. 
He will attend the summons." 

Lord Roos complied ; when, to his astonishment and 
dismay, the curtains shrouding the entrance to the ad- 
joining room were drawn aside, and Lady Lake stalked 
from behind them. Never before had she surveyed her 
son-in-law with such a glance of triumph as she threw 
upon him now. 

" You were mistaken you see. Elizabeth," said Lord 
Roos to his lady. *• Your mother needs no aid. She 
is perfectly well." 

"Ay, well enough to confound you and all your 
wicked purposes, my lord," ened Lady Lake. u You 
have not accomplished my destruction, as you perceive ; 
nor shall you accomplish your wife's destruction, 
though you have well-nigh succeeded. Let it chafe 
you to madness to learn that I possess an antidote, 
which I have myself approved, and which will kill the 
poison circling in her veins, and give her new life." 

"An antidote!" exclaimed Lord Roos. "So far 
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from galling me to madness, the intelligence fills me 
w ith delight beyond expression. Give H to me, madam, 
that I may administer it at once 4 , and heaven grant its 
results may he such as you predict !" 

" Administered by you, my lord, it would be poison, 1 * 
said Lady Lake, bitterly. "But yon may stand by 
and witness its beneficial effects. They will be in- 
stantaneous." 

" As you will, madam, so you do not delay the 
application,*' cried Lord Roos. 

44 Drink of this, my child," said Lady Lake, after 
she had poured some drops of the cordial into a glass. 

•' I will take it from no hand but my husband's," 
murmured Lady Roos. 

44 How 1" exclaimed heT mother, frowning. 

" Give it to me, I say, madam/' cried Lord Roos. "Is 
this a time for hesitation, when yon see her life hangs 
upon a thread, which you yourself may sever V* 

And taking the glass from her, he held it to his wife's 
lips ; tenderly supporting her while she swallowed its 
contents. 

It was not long before the effects of the cordial 
were manifest. The deathly hue of the skin changed 
to a more healthful color, and the pulsations of the 
heart became stronger and more equal; and though 
the debility could not be so speedily repaired, it was 
apparent that the Work of restoration had commenced, 
and might be completed if the same treatment were 
pursued. 

" Now I owe my fife to you, my dear lord," said 



endeavour to pay, and with interest. But keep calm, 
my child, and do not trouble yourself, whatever may 
occur. Your speedy restoration will depend much on 
that." 

" You do not adopt the means to make me calm, 
mother, 1 ' replied Lady Roos. 

But Lady Lake was too much bent upon the imme- 
diate and full gratification of her long-deferred ven- 
geance to heed her. Clapping her hands together, the 
signal was answered by Sir Thomas Lake, who came 
forth from the adjoining room with Luke Hatton. 
At the same time, and as if it had been so contrived 
that all the guilty parties should be confronted together, 
the outer door of the chamber was opened, and the 
Countess of Exeter was ushered in by Sarah Swarton. 
On seeing in whose presence she stood, the Countess 
would have precipitately retreated ; but it was too late. 
The door was closed by Sarah. 

14 Son ! my turn is come at last," cried Lady Lake, 
gazing from one to the other with a smile of gratified 
vengeance. " I hold you all in my toils. You, my 
lord," addressing her son-in-law, " have treated a Wife, 
who has ever shown you the most devoted affection, 
with neglect and cruelty ; and, not content with such 
barbarous treatment, have conspired against her life, 
and against my life." 

44 Take heed how you bring any charge against him, 
mother," cried Lady Roos, raising herself in her couch. 
44 Take heed, I say. Let your vengeance fall upon her 
head," pointing to the Count ess ■ " but not upon him." 



44 You fancied she was dying," rejoined Lady 
Lake — " dying from the effects of the poison adminis- 
tered to her and to me by Luke Hatton, according to 
your order; but jMSKare mistaken, Countess. We 
have found an antidote, and shall yet live to requite 
you." 

" It is more satisfaction to me to be told this, madam, 
than it would be to find that Luke Hatton had suc- 
ceeded in his design, which 1 would have prevented if 
I could," said Lady Exeter. 

" You will gam little credit for that assertion, Coun- 
tess," remarked Sir Thomas Lake, 44 since it is contra- 
dicted by an order which 1 hold in my hand, signed by 
yourself, and given to the miscreant in question." 

" 0, Heavens !" ejaculated the Countess. 

" Do you deny this signature V asked Sir Thomas, 
showing her the paper. 

Lady Exeter made no answer. 

14 Learn further to your confusion Countess," pur- 
sued Lady Lake, 44 that the wretch, Luke Hatton, has 
made a full confession of his offence, wherein he de- 
clares that he was incited by you, and by you alone, on 
the offer of a large reward, to put my daughter and - 
myself to death by slow poison." 

44 By me alone ! — incited by me !" cried Lady Exeter ; 
44 why, I opposed him. It is impossible he can have 
confessed thus. Hast thou dune so, villain !" 

44 1 have," replied Luke Hatton, sullenly. 

44 Then thou hast avouched a lie— a lie that will 
damn thee," said Lady Exeter. " Lord Roos knows 
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Lady Roos, regarding her husband with grateful fond- 
ness. 

44 To him !" exclaimed her mother. " You owe him 
nothing but a heavy debt of vengeance, which we wiil 
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I am willing to make atonement for the wrongs I 
have done you, Lady Roos," said the Countess, " and 
have come hither to say to, and to implore your for- 
giveness." 



it to be false, and can exculpate me. Speak, my lord, 
I charge you, and say how it occurred." 

But the young nobleman remained silent. 

" Not a word— not a word in my favor," the Conn* 
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tess exclaimed, in a voice of anguish. Nay, ih«n I am 
indeed loit ! n 

" Yon are lost past redemption," .cried Lady Lake, 
with an outburst of fierce exultajfet, and a look aa if 
■he would hare trampled her beneath her feet. " You 
have forfeited honor, station, life. Guilty of disloyalty 
to yonr proud and noble husband, you have sought to 
remove by violent deaths those who stood between you 
and your lover. Happily your dreadful purpose has 
been defeated ; but this avowal of your crhninalky with 
Lord Roos, signed by yourself and witnessed by his 
lordship and his Spanish servant, — this shall be laid 
within an hour before the Earl of Exeter." 

"My brain turns round. I am bewildered with 
all these frightful accusations," exclaimed the Coun- 
tess distractedly. " I have made no confession, — have 
signed none." 

" Methought you said I had witnessed it, madam V 
cried Lord Roos, almost as much bewildered as Lady 
Exeter. 

" Will yon deny your own handwriting, my lordl" 
rejoined Lady Lake ; " or will the Countess 1 Behold 
the confession, subscribed by the one, and witnessed 
by the other." 

"It is a forgery !" shrieked the Countess. "Yon 
have charged me with witchcraft ; but you practise it 
yourself." 

44 If I did not know it to be false, I could have sworn 
the hand was yours, Countess," cried Lord Boos; 
44 and my own signature is equally skilfully simulated." 

44 False or not," cried Lady Lake, 4 * it shall be laid 
before Lord Exeter as I have said— with all the details; 
ay, and before the King." 

44 Before the King !" repeated Lord Roos, as he drew 
near Lady Exeter, and whispered in her ear— 44 Coun- 
tess, our sole safety is in immediate flight. Circum- 
stances are so strong against us, that we shall never 
be able to disprove this forgery." 

44 Then save yourself in the way you propose, my 
lord," she rejoined with scorn. "For me, I shall re- 
main, and brave it out." 

The young nobleman made a movement towards the 
door. 

44 You cannot go forth without my order, my lord," 
cried Sir Thomas Lake. " It is guarded." 

44 Perdition !" exclaimed Lord Roos. 

Again Lady Lake looked from one to the other with 
a smile of triumph. But it was presently checked by 
a look from her daughter, who made a sign to her to 
approach her. 

44 What would you, my child !— more of the cor- 
dial 1" demanded Lady Lake. 

" No, mother," she replied, in a tone so low as to be 
inaudible to the others. "Nor will I suffer another 
drop to pass my lips unless my husband be allowed to 
depart without molestation." 

"Would you interfere with my vengeance 1" said 
Lady, Lake. 

44 Ay, mother, I will interfere with it effectually un- 
less you comply," rejoined Lady Roos, firmly, "I 
will acquaint the Countess with the true nature of that 
confession. As it is, she has awakened by her con- 
duct some feelings of pity in my breast" 

44 You will ruin all by your weakness," said Lady 
Lake. 

44 Let Lord Rooe go free, and let there be a truce 
between you and the Countess for three days, and I 
am content." 

44 1 do not like to give such a promise," said Lady 
Lake. 4< It will be hard to keep it." 

14 It may be harder to lose all your vengeance," re- 



joined Lady Roos, in a tone that showed she would 
not be opposed. 

Compelled to succumb, Lady Lake moved towards 
Sir Thomas, and a few words having passed between 
them in private, the Secretary-of State thus addressed 
his noble son-in-law — 

44 My lord," he said in a grave tone, " at the instance 
of my daughter, though much against my owfl incli- 
nation, and that of my wife, I will ho longer oppose 
your departure. I understand you are about to travel, 
and I therefore recommend you to set forth without 
delay, for if you be found in London, or in England, 
after three days, during which time, at the desire also 
of our daughter— ami equally against our own wishes 
— we consent to keep truce with my lady of Exeter ; 
if, I say, you are found after that time, I will not an- 
swer for the consequences to yourself. Thus warned, 
my lord, your are at liberty to depart." 

14 1 will take advantage of your offer, Sir Thomas, 
and attend to your hint," replied Lord Roos. And 
turning upon his heel, he marched towards the door, 
whither he waa accompanied by Sir Thomas Lake, 
who called to the attendants outside to let him go free. 

"Not one word of farewell to me ! not one look J" 
exclaimed his wife, sinking back upon the pillow. 

14 Nor for me— and I shall see him no more," mur- 
mured the Countess, compressing her beautiful lips. 
" But it is better thus." 

While this was passing, Luke Hatton had contrived 
to approach the Countess, and now said in a low tone 
— " If your ladyship will trust to me, and make it 
worth my while, I will deliver you from the peril in 
which you are placed by this confession. Shall I come 
to Exeter House to-night 1" 

She consented * 

"At what hour!" 

44 At midnight," she returned. "I loathe thee, yet 
have no alternative but to trust thee. Am I free to 
depart likewise 1" she added aloud to Sir Thomas. 

44 The door is open for you, Countess," rejoined the 
Secretary of State, with mock ceremoniousness. 
44 After three days, you understand, war is renewed 
between us." 

44 War to the death," subjoined Lady Lake. 

"Be it so," replied the Countess. "I shall not 
desert my post" 

And assuming the dignified deportment for which 
she was remarkable, she went forth with a slow and 
majestic step. 

Luke Hatton would have followed her, but Sir 
Thomas detained him. 

44 Am I a prisoner 1" he said, uneasily, and glancing 
at Lady Lake. " Her ladyship promised me instant 
liberation." 

" And the promise shall be fulfilled as soon as I am 
satisfied my daughter is out of danger," returned Sir 
Thomas. 

44 1 am easy, then," said the apothecary. " I wiB 
answer for her speedy r ecovery." 



CliPTII XXXIV. 

A VISIT TO SIB OILXS KOXPSSSOlt's HABITATION WEAR 
TU FLKXT. 

A LLOWING an interval of three or four months to 
•£*- elapse between the events last recorded, and 
those about to be narrated, we shall now conduct the 
reader to a large, gloomn habitation near Fleet Bridge. 
At first view, this structure, with its stone walls, 
corner turrets, ponderous door, and barred windows, 
might be taken as part and parcel of the ancient prison 
existing in this locality. Such, however, was not the 



fact The little river Fleet, whose muddy current was 
at that tisat open to view, flowed between the two 
buildings; and the grim and frowning manaion we 
propose to describe stood on the western bank, exactly 
opposite the gateway of the prison. 

Now, as no one had a stronger interest in the Fleet 
Prison than the owner of that gloomy houee, inasmuch 
as he had lodged more persons within it than any one 
did before him, it would almost seem that he had 
selected his abode for the purpose of watching over the 
safe custody of the numerous victims of his rapacity 
and tyranny. This was the general surmise ; and, it 
must be owned, there was ample warranty for it in his 
conduct. 

A loop-hole in the turret at the north-east angle of 
the house commanded the courts of the prison, and here 
Sir Giles flompesson would frequently station himself 
to note what was going forward within the jail, and 
examine the looks and deportment of those kept by him 
in durance. Many a glance of hatred and defiance 
was thrown from these sombre courts at the narrow 
aperture at which he was known to place himself; but 
such regards only excited Sir Giles's derision : many 
an imploring gesture was made to him ; but these 
entreaties for compassion were equally disregarded. 
Being a particular friend of the Warden of the Fleet, 
and the jailers obeying him as they would have done 
their principal, he entered the prison when he pleased, 
and visited any ward he choose, at any hour of day or 
night; and though the unfortunate p r isonei s com- 
plained of the annoyance — and especially those to 
whom his presence was obnoxious — no redress could 
be obtained. He always appeared when least ex- 
pected, and seemed to take a malicious pleasure in 
troubling those most anxious to avoid him. 

Nor was Sir Giles the only visitant to the prison. 
Clement Lanyere was as frequently to be seen within 
its courts and wards as his master, and a similar un- 
derstanding appeared to exist between him and the 
jailers. Hence, he was nearly as much an object of 
dread and dislike as Sir Giles himself, and few saw 
the masked and shrouded figure of the spy approach 
them without misgiving. 

From the strange and unwarrantable influence ex- 
ercised by Sir Giles and the promoter in the prison, 
they came at length to be considered aa a part of it ; 
and matters were as frequently referred to them by the 
subordinate officers as to the warden. It was even 
supposed by some of the prisoners that a secret means 
of communication must exist between Sir Giles's 
habitation and the jail ; but aa both he and Lanyere 
possessed keys of the wicket, such a contrivance was 
obviously unnecessary, and would have been danger- 
ous, as it must have been found out at some time by 
those interested in the discovery. 

It has been shown,, however, that, in one way or 
other, Sir Giles had nearly as much to do with the 
management of the Fleet Prison as those to whom ite 
governance was ostensibly committed, and that he 
could, if he thought proper, aggravate the sufferings 
of its unfortunate occupants without incurring any 
responsibility for his treatment of them. He looked 
upon the Star-Chamber and the Fleet as the means by 
which he could plunder society and stifle the cry of 
the oppressed ; and it was his business to see that both 
machines were kept in good order, and worked well. 

But to return to his habitation. Its internal appear* 
ance corresponded wifh its forbidding exterior. The 
apartments were large, but cold and comfortless, and, 
with two or three exceptions, scantily furnished. 
Sumptuously decorated, these exceptional joems pre- 
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sented a striking contrast to the rest of the house ; 
but tl^cy were never opened, except on the occasion of 
tome grand entertainment — a circumstance of rare 
occurrence. There was a large hall of entrance, 
where Sir Giles's myrmidons were wont to assemble, 
with a great table in the midst of it, on which no 
victuals were everjuaced — at least at the extortioner's 
expense — and a great fire-place, where no fire ever 
burnt. From this a broad stone staircase mounted to 
the upper part of the house, and communicated by 
means of dusky corridors and narrow passages with the 
various apartments. A turnpike staircase connected 
the turret to which Sir Giles used to resort to recon- 
noitre the Fleet Prison, with the lower part of the 
habitation, and similar corkscrew stairs existed in the 
other angles of the structure. When stationed at the 
loophole, little recked Sir Giles of the mighty cathedral 
that frowned upon him like the offended eye of heaven. 
His gase was seldom raised towards Saint Paul's, or > 
if it were, he had no perception of the beauty or ma- 
jesty of the ancient cathedral. The object of interest 
was immediately below him. The sternest realities of 
life were what he dealt with. He had no tests for the 
sublime or the beautiful. 

Sir Giles had just paid an inquisitorial visit, such as 
we have descibed, to the prison, and was* returning 
homewards over Fleet Bridge, when he encountered 
Sir Francis Mitchell, who was coming in quest of him, 
and they proceeded to his habitation together. No- 
thing beyond a slight greeting passed betweeu them 
in the street, for Sir Giles was ever jealous of his 
slightest word being overheard; but be could see from 
his partner's manner that something had occurred to 
annoy and irritate him greatly. Sir Giles was in no 
respect changed since the reader last bejield him. Ha- 
bited in the same suit of sables, he still wore the same 
mantle, and the same plumed hat, and had the same 
long rapier by his side. His deportment, too, was as 
commanding ss before, and his aspect as stern and 
menacing. 

Sir Francis, however, had not escaped the conse- 
quences naturally to be expected from the punishment 
inflicted upon him by the apprentices, being so rheu- 
matic that he could scarcely walk, while a violent 
cough, with which he was occasionally seized, and 
which took its date from the disastrous day referred to, 
and had never left him since, threatened to shake his 
feeble frame in pieces ; this, added to the exasperation 
under which he was evidently labouring, was almost 
too much for him. Three months seemed to have 
placed as many years upon his head ; or, at all events, 
to have taken a vast deal out of his constitution. But, 
notwithstanding his increased infirmities, and utter 
unfitness for the part he attempted to play, he still 
affected a youthful air, and still aped all the extrava- 
gances and absurdities in dress and manner of the 
gayest and youngest court coxcomb. He was still 
attired in silk and satins of the gaudiest hues, still 
carefully trimmed as to hair and beard, still redolent 
of perfumes. 

Not without exhibiting considerable impatience, Sir 
Giles was obliged to regulate his pace by the slow and 
tottering steps of his companion, and was more than 
once brought te a halt as the lungs of the latter were 
convulsively torn by his cough, but at last they reached 
the house, and entered the great hall, where the 
myrmidons were assembled — all of whom rose on 
their appearance, and saluted them. There was 
Bludder, with his braggart air, attended by some half- 
dozen Alsatian bullies ; Lupo Vulp, with his crafty 
looks ; and the tipstaves — all, in short, were present, 



excepting Clement Lanyere, and Sir Giles knew how 
to account for his absence. To the inquiries of Gap- 
tain Bludder and bis associates, whether they were 
likely to be required on any business that day, Sir 
Giles gave a doubtful answer, and placing some pieces 
of money in the Alsatian's hand, bade him repair, with 
his followers, to the " Rose Tavern," in Hanging 
Sword Court, and crush a flask or two of wine, and then 
return for orders— an .injunction with which the cap- 
tain willingly complied. To the tipstaves Sir Giles 
made no observation, and bidding Lupo Vulp hold 
himself in readiness for a summons, he passed on with 
his partner to an inner apartment. On Sir Francis 
gaining it, he sank into a chair, and was again seized 
with a fit of coughing that threatened him with annihi- 
lation. When it ceased, he made an. effort to com- 
mence the conversation, and Sir Giles, who had been 
pacing to and fro impatiently within the chamber,' 
stopped to listen to him. 

" You will wonder what business has brought me 
hither to-day, Sir Giles," he said ;" and I will keep 
you no longer in suspense. I have been insulted, Six 
Giles — grievously insulted." 

"By whom!" demanded the extortioner. 

" By Sir Joceryn Mounchensey," replied Sir Francis, 
shaking with passion. " I have received a degrading 
insult from him to-day, which ought to be washed out 
with his blood." 

"What hath he done to you?" inquired the other. 

" I will tell you, Sir Giles. I chanced to see him in 
the court-yard of the palace of Whitehall, and there 
being several gallants nigh at hand, who I thought 
would take my part— ough ! ough ! what a plaguey 
cough I have gotten, to be sure ; but it is all owing to 
those cursed 'prentices— -a murrain seize 'em ! Tour 
patience, sweet Sir Giles, I am coming to the point— 
ough ! ough ! there it takes me again. Well, as I was 
saying, thinking the gallants with whom I was con- 
versing would back me, and perceiving Mounchensey 
approach us, I thought I might venture "— 

" Venture !" repeated Sir Giles, scornfully. "Let 
not such a disgraceful word pass your lips." 

" I mean, I thought I might take occasion to affront 
him. Whereupon I cocked my hat fiercely, as I have 
seen you and Captain Bludder , do, Sir Giles." 

" Couple me not with the Alsatian, I pray you, Sir 
Francis," observed the extortioner, sharply. 

" Your pardon. Sir Giles — your pardon ! But ai 
was saying, 1 regarded him with a scowl, and tapped 
the hilt of my sword. And what think you the ruf- 
fianly fellow did t I almost blush at the bare relation 
of it- Firstly, he plucked off my hat, telling me I 
ought to stand bareheaded in the presence of gentle- 
men. Next, he tweaked my nose, and as I turned 
round to avoid him, he applied his foot — yes, his foot 
— to the back of my trunk-hose ; and well was it that 
the hose were stoutly wadded and quilted. Fire and 
fury ! Sir Giles, I cannot brook the indignity. And 
what was worse, the shameless gallants, who ought to 
have lent me aid, were ready to split their sides with 
laughter, and declared I had only gotten my due. 
When I could find utterance for very choler, I told the 
villain you would requite him, and he answered he 
would serve you in the same fashion, whenever yon 
crossed his path." 

" Ha ! said he so?" cried Sir Giles, half drawing his 
sword, while his eyes flashed fire. We shall see 
whether he will make good his words. Yet no ! Re- 
venge must not be accomplished in that way. I have 
already told you I am witling to let him pursue his 
present career undisturbed for a time, in order to make 



hk fall greater. I hold him in my hand, and can crush 
him when I please." 

44 Then do not defer your purpose, Sir Giles," said 
Sir Francis ; " or I must take my own means of setting 
myself right with fei. I cannot consent to sit down 
calmly under the provocation I have enduredJ' 

"And what will be the momentary gratification 
afforded by hk death— if such you meditate," returned 
Sir Giles, " in comparison with hurling him down from 
the point he has gained, stripping him of all his honors, 
and of such wealth as he may have acquired, and 
plunging him into the Fleet Prison, where he will die 
by inches, and where you yourself may feast your eyes 
on his slow agonies ? That is true revenge ; and you 
are but a novice in the art of vengeance if you think 
your plan equal to mine. It is for this — and this only 
— that I have spared him so long. I have suffered him 
to puff himself up with pride and insolence, till he is 
ready to burst. But his day of reckoning is at hand, 
and thence shall pay off the long arrears he owes us." 

" Well, Sir Giles, I am willing to leave the matter 
with you," said Sir Francis ; " but it is hard to be pub- 
licly insulted, and have injurious epithets applied to 
you, and not obtain immediate redress." 

" I grant you ,it is a so,V rejoined Sir Giles ; " but you 
well know you, are no match for him at the sword/' 

"If I am not, others are — Clement Lanyere, for 
instance," cried Sir Francis. , " lie has more than once 
arranged a quarrel for me." 

" And were st an ordinary case, I would advise that 
the arrangement of this quarrel should be left to Lan- 
yere," said Sir Giles ; " or I myself would undertake 
it for you. But that were only half revenge. No ; 
the work must be done completely ; and the triumph 
you will gain in the end will amply compensate you 
for the delay." 

" Be it so, then," replied Sir Francis. " But before 
I quit the subject, I may remark, that one thing per- 
plexes me in the sudden rise of this upstart, and that 
is that he encounters no opposition from Buckingham. 
Even the King, I am told, has expressed his surprise 
that the jealous Marquis should view one who may 
turn out a rival with so much apparent complacency." 

" It is because Buckingham has no fear of him," re- 
plied Sir Giles. "He knows he has but to say the • 
word, and the puppet brought forward by Do Gondomar 
— for it is by him that Mounchensey is supported — will 
be instantly removed ; but as he also knows that ano- 
ther would be set up, he is content to let him occupy 
the place for a time." 

44 Certes, if Mounchensey had more knowledge of 
the world he would distrust him," said Sir Francis, 
" because in my opinion Buckingham overacts his part, 
and shows him too much attention. He invites him, 
as I am given to understand, to all his masques, ban- 
quets, and revels at York House, and even condescends 
to flatter him. Such conduct would awaken suspicion 
in any one save the object of it." 

u I have told you Buckingham^ motive, and there- 
fore his conduct will no longer surprise you. Have 
you heard of the wager between De Gondomar and the 
Marquss, in consequence of which a trial of Skill is to 
be made in the Tilt-yard to-morrow 1 Mounchensey is 
to run against Buckingham, and I leave you to guess 
what the result will be. I myself am to be among the 
jousters." 

41 You !" exclaimed Sir Francis. 

" Even I,!' replied Sir Giles, with a smile of gratified 
vanity. " Now, mark me, Sfr Francis. I have a sur- 
prise for you. It is not enough for me to hurl this 
aspiring youth from his proud position, and cover him 
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with disgrace— it is not enough to immure him in the 
Fleet ; but I will deprive him of his choicest treasure 
— of the object of his devoted affections." 

** Ay, indeed !" exclaimed Sir Fjancis. 

" By my directions Clement Latere has kept con- 
stant watch over him, and has discovered -that the young 
man's heart is fixed upon a maiden of great beauty, 
named Aveline Caive!ey, daughter of the crazy Puritan 
who threatened the King's life some three or four 
months ago at Theobalds.*' 

" I mind me of the circumstance, 1 ' observed Sir 
Francis. 

44 This maiden lives in great seclusion with an elderly 
dame, but I have found out her retreat. I have said 
that Sir Jocelyn is enamoured of her. and she is by no 
means insensible to his passion. But a bar exists to 
their happiness. Almost with his last breath, a pro- 
mise was extorted from his daughter by Hugh Calve ley, 
that if her hand should be claimed within a year by 
one to whom he had engaged her, but with whose name 
even she was wholly unacquainted, she would unhesi- 
tatingly give it to him.'* 

" And will the claim be made 1" 

"It will." 

44 And think you she will fulfil her promise 1 W 

44 1 am sure of it. A dying father's commands are 
sacred with one like her." 

44 Have you seen her, Sir Giles 1 Is she so very 
beautiful as represented t" 

44 1 have not yet seen her ; but she will be here anon. 
And you can then judge for yourself." 

14 She here!" exclaimed Sir Francis "By what 
magic will you bring her hither J" 

41 By a spell that cannot fail in effect," replied Sir 
Giles, with a grim smile. " I have summoned her in 
her father's name. I have sent for her to tell her that 
her hand will be claimed." 

44 By whom t" inquired Sir Francis. 

44 That is my secret," replied Sir Giles. 

At this juncture there was a tap at the door, and Sir 
Giles, telling the person without to enter, it was opened 
by Clement Lanyere, wrapped in his long mantle, and 
with his countenance hidden by his mask. 

44 They are here," he said. 

44 The damsel and the elderly female 1" cried Sir 
Giles 

And receiving a response in the affirmative from the 
promoter, he bade him usher them in at once. 

The next moment Aveline, attended by a decent look- 
ing woman, somewhat stricken in years, entered the 
room. They were followed by Clement Lanyere. The 
maiden was attired in deep mourning, and though look- 
ing very pale, her surpassing beauty produced a strong 
impression on Sir Francis Mitchell, who instantly 
arose on seeing her, and made her a profound, and, as 
he considered, courtly salutation. 

Without bestowing any attention on him, Aveline 
addressed herself to Sir Giles, whose look filled her 
with terror 

44 Why have you sent for me, sir t" she demanded. 

44 1 have sent for you, Aveline Calveley, to remind 
you of the promise made by you to your dying father," 
he rejoined. 

44 Ah !" she exclaimed ; " then my forebodings of ill 
are realized." 

41 1 know you consider that promise binding," pur- 
sued Sir Giles ; " and it is only necessary for me to 
announce to you that, in a week from this time, your 
hand will be claimed in marriage " 

14 Alas ! alas !" she cried, in accents of despair. 
44 But who will claim it 1 — and how can the claim be 



substantiated V she added recovering herself in some 
degree. 

" You will learn at the time I have appointed," re- 
plied Sir Giles. " And now, having given you notice 
to prepare for the fulfilment of an engagement solemnly 
contracted by your father, and as solemnly agreed to 
by yourself, I will no longer detain you." 

Aveline gazed at him with wonder and terror, and 
would have sought for some further explanation ; but 
perceiving from the inflexible expression of his conn* 
tenance that any appeal would be useless, she quitted 
the room with her companion. 

44 1 would give half I possess to make that maiden 
mine," cried Sir Francis, intoxicated with admiration 
of her beauty. 

44 Humph !" exclaimed Sir Giles. " More difficult 
matters have been accomplished. Half your possess- 
ions, say you 1 She is not worth so much. Assign 
to me your share of the Mounchensey estates and she 
shall be yours." 

44 1 will do it, Sir Giles— I will do it," cried the old 
usurer, eagerly ; " but you must prove to me first that 
you can make good your words." 

"Pshaw! Have I ever deceived you, man! But 
rest easy. Tou shall be fully satisfied." 

"Then call in Lupo Vulp, and let him prepare the 
assignment at once," cried Sir Francis. " I shall have 
a rare prize ; and shall effectually revenge myself on 
this detested Mounchensey." 



CHAPTER XXXV 

OT THE WAOEE BETWEEN THE COEDE PE OOWOOMAI 

AND THE MAEQVIS Of BUCXTJfOHAK. 

AT a banquet given at Whitehall, attended by all 
the principal lords and ladies of the court, a wager 
was laid between the Conde de Gondomar and the 
Marquis of Buckingham, the decision of which was 
referred to the King. 

The circumstance occurred in this way. The dis- 
course happened to turn upon jousting, and the mag- 
nificent favourite, who was held unrremlled in all 
martial exercises and chivalrous sports, and who, con- 
fident in his own skill, vauntingly declared that he had 
never met his match In the tilt-yard ; whereupon the 
Spanish Ambassador, willing to lower his pride, imme- 
diately rejoined, that he could, upon the instant 
produce a better man-at-arms than he ; and so certain 
was he of being able to make good his words, that he 
was willing to stake a thousand doubloons to a hundred 
on the issue of a trial. 

To this Buckingham haughtily replied, that he at 
once accepted the Ambassador's challenge ; but in re- 
gard to the terms of the wager, they must be some* 
what modified, as he could not accept them as proposed ; 
but he was willing to hazard on the result of the en- 
counter all the gems, with which at the moment his 
habiliments were covered, against the single diamond 
clasp worn by Be Gondomar; and if the offer suited 
his Excellency, he had nothing to do but appoint the 
day, and bring forward the man. 

De Gondomar replied, that nothing could please him 
better than the Marquis's modification of the wager, 
and the proposal was quite consistent with the acknow- 
ledged magnificence of his Lordship's notions ; yet he 
begged to make one further alteration, which was, that 
in the event of the knight he should nominate being 
adjudged by his Majesty to be the best jouster, the rich 
prize might be delivered to him 

Buckingham assented, and the terms of the wager 
being now fully settled, it only remained to fix the day 



for the trial, and this was referred to the King, who 
appointed the following Thursday— thus allowing, as 
the banquet took place on a Friday, nearly a week for 
preparation. 

James, also, good-naturedly complied with the Am- 
bassador's request, and agreed to act as judge on the 
occasion ; and he laughingly remarked to Buckingham 
— " Ye are demented, Steenie, to risk a 9 those precious 
stanes with which ye are bedecked on the skill with 
which ye can yield a frail lance. We may say unto 
you now in the words of the poet— 

'Pendebant tsreti gemmate monilia collo ;* 

but wha shall say frae whose round throat those 
gemmed collars and glittering ouches will hang a week 
hence, if ye be worsted 1 Think of thai, my dear 
dog." 

"Your Majesty need be under no apprehension," 
replied Buckingham. " I shall win and wear his Ex- 
cellency's diamond clasp. And now, perhaps, the 
Count will make us acquainted with the name and title 
of my puissant adversary, on whose address he so 
much relies. Our relative chances of success will then 
be more apparent. If, however, any motives for secrecy 
exist, I will not press the inquiry, but leave the dis- 
closure to a more convenient season." 

"Nunc est narrandi tempus" rejoined the King. 
" No time like the present. We are anxious to ken 
wha the hero may be." 

44 1 will not keep your Majesty a moment in sus- 
pense," said De Gondomar. "The young knight 
whom I design to select as the Marquis's opponent, 
and whom I am sure will frel grateful for having such 
means of honourable distinction afforded him, is pre- 
sent at the banquet." 

"Here!" exclaimed James, looking round. "To 
whom do you refer, Count ! It cannot be Sir Gilbert 
Gerrard, or Sir Henry Rich; for — without saying 
aught in disparagement of their powers — neither of 
them is a match for Buckingham ! Ah ! save us ? 
We hae it. Ye mean Sir Jocelyn Mounchensey." 

And as the Ambassador acknow lodged that his Ma- 
jesty was right, all eyes were turned towards the 
young knight, who, though as much surprised as any 
one else, could not help feeling greatly elated. 

44 Aweel, Count," said James, evidently pleased, M ye 
might ha made a waur choice— that we are tree to 
confess. We begin to tremble for your braw jewels, 
Steenie." 

44 They are safer than I expected," replied Bucking- 
ham, disdainfully. But though he thus laughed it off, 
it was evident he was displeased, and he muttered to 
his confidential friend Lord Mordaunt. — " I see through 
it all ; this is a concerted scheme to bring this aspiring 
galliard forward ; but he shall receive a lesson for his 
presumption he shall not easily forget, white, at the 
same time, those who make use of him for their own 
purposes shall be taught the risk they incur in daring 
to oppose me. The present opportunity shall not be 
neglected." 

Having formed this resolution, Buckingham, to all 
appearance, entirely recovered his gaiety, and pressed 
the King to give importance to the trial by allowing it 
to take place in the royal tilt-yard at Whitehall, and to 
extend the number of jousters to fourteen — seven on 
one side, and seven on the other. The request was 
readily granted by the monarch, who appeared to take 
a stronger interest in the match than Buckingham 
liked, and confirmed him in his determination of ridding 
himself for ever of the obstacle in his path presented 
by Mounchensey. The number of jousters being 
agreed upon, it was next decided that the party with 
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whom Buckingham was to range should he headed by 
the Dufce of Lennox ; while Mounchensey's party was 
to be under the command of Prince Charles; and 
though the disposition was too flattering to his adver- 
sary to be altogether agreeable to the haughty favourite, 
he could not raise any reasonable objection to it, and 
was therefore obliged to submit with the best grace he 
could. 

The two parties were then distributed in the follow- 
ing order by the King : — On the side of the Duke of 
Lennox, besides Buckingham himself, were the Earls 
of Arundel and Pembroke, and the Lords Cifford and 
Mordaunt ; and while the King was hesitating as to 
the seventh, Sir Giles Mompesson was suggested by 
the Marquis, and James, willing to oblige his favourite, 
adopted the proposition. On the side of Prince Charles 
were ranked the Marquis of Hamilton, the Earls of 
Montgomery, Rutland, and Dorset, Lord Walden, and, 
of course Sir Jocelyn Mounchensey. These prelimi- 
naries being fully adjusted, other topics were started, 
and the carouse, which had been in some degree inter- 
rupted, was renewed, and continued, with the enter- 
tainments that succeeded it, till past midnight. 

Not a little elated by the high compliment paid to 
his prowess by the Spanish Ambassador, and burning 
to break a lance with Buckingham, Sir Jocelyli resolved 
to distinguish himself at the trial. Good luck, of late 
had invariably attended him. Within the last few 
weeks, he had been appointed one of the Gentlemen 
of his Majesty's Bed-chamber ; and this was looked 
upon as the stepping-stone to some more exalted post. 
Supported by the influence of De Gondomar, and up- 
held by his own personal merits, which by this time, 
in spite of all hostility towards him, had begun to be 
appreciated ; with the King himself most favourably 
inclined towards him, and Prince Charles amicably 
disposed ; with many of the courtiers proffering him 
service, who were anxious to throw off their forced 
allegiance to the overweening favourite, and substitute 
another in his stead ; with all these advantages, it is 
not to be wondered at, that in a short space of time 
he should have established a firm footing on that 
smooth and treacherous surface, the pavement of a 
palace, and have already become an object of envy and 
jealousy to many, and of admiration to a few. 

Possessing the faculty of adapting himself to cir- 
cumstances, Sir Jocelyn conducted himself with rare 
discretion ; and while avoiding giving offence, never 
suffered a liberty to be taken with himself; and having 
on the onset established a character for courage, he 
was little afterwards molested. It was creditable to 
him, that in a court where morality was at so low an 
ebb as that of James I., he should have remained un- 
coxrupted; and that not all the allurements of the 
numerous beauties by whom he was surrounded, and 
who exerted their blandishments to ensnare him, 
could tempt him for a moment's disloyalty to the 
object of his affections. It was creditable, that at the 
frequent orgies he was compelled to attend, where 
sobriety was derided, and revelry pushed to its 
furthest limits, he was never on any occasion carried 
beyond the bounds of discretion. It was still more 
creditable to him, that in such venal and corrupt days 
be maintained his integrity perfectly unsullied. Thus 
severely tested, the true worth of his character was 
proved, and he came from the ordeal without a blemish. 
The many excellent qualities that distinguished the 
newly-made knight and gentleman of the bed-chamber, 
combined with his remarkable personal advantages 
ax&d conciliatory manner, considerably improved by the 
polish he had recently acquired, drew, as we have in- 



timated,, the attention of the second personage in the 
kingdom towards him. Struck by his manner, and by 
the sentiments he expressed, Prince Charles took fre- 
quent opportunities of conversing with him, and might 
have conceived a regard for him but for the jealous in- 
terference of Buckingham, who, unable to brook a rival 
either with the King or Prince, secretly endeavoured 
to set both agamst him. Such, however, was Sir Joce- 
lyn's consistency of character, such his solidity of 
judgment and firmness, and such the respect he in- 
spired, that he seemed likely to triumph over all the 
insidious snares planned for him. Things were in this 
state when the trial of skill in jousting was proposed 
by De Gondomar. The wily Ambassador might have 
— and probably had— some secret motive in making 
the proposal ; but whatever it was, it was unknown to 
his protege 

CHAPTER XXXVI 
A CLOUD IN THE HORIZON. 

~OUT it must not be imagined that Sir Jocelyn's 
-*-* whole time was passed in attendance on the 
court. Not a day flew by that he did not pay a visit to 
Aveline. She had taken a little cottage, where she 
dwelt in perfect seclusion, with one female attendant, 
old DameSherbourne, — the same who had accompanied 
her on her compulsory visit to Sir Giles Mompesson, 
— and her father's faithful old servant, Anthony Rocke. 
To this retreat, situated in the then rural neighbour- 
hood adjoining Holborn, Sir Jocelyn, as we have said, 
daily repaired, and the moments so spent were the 
most delicious of his life. The feelings of regard en- 
tertained for him from the first by Aveline, had by this 
time ripened into love ; yet mindful of her solemn 
promise to her father, she checked her growing affec- 
tion as much as lay in her power, and would not, at 
first, permit any words of tenderness to be uttered by 
him. As weeks, however, and even months, ran. on, 
and no one appeared to claim her hand, she began to 
indulge the hope that the year of probation would ex- 
pire without molestation, and insensibly, and almost 
before she was aware of it, Sir Jocelyn had become 
complete master of her heart. In these interviews, 
he told her all that occurred to him at court — acquainted 
her of his hope of aggrandisement — and induced her 
to listen to his expectations of a brilliant future, to be 
shared by them together. 

The severe shock Aveline had sustained in the death 
of her father had gradually worn away, and, if not 
free from occasional depression, she was still enabled 
to take a more cheerful view of things. Never had she 
seen Sir Jocelyn so full of ardour as on the day after 
the banquet, when he came to communicate the intelli- 
gence of the jousts, and that he was selected to essay 
his skill against that of Buckingham. The news, how 
ever, di^ not produce upon her the effect ho expected. 
Not only she could not share his delight, but she was 
seized with anticipations of coming ill, in connection 
with this event, for which she could not account. Nor 
could all that Jocelyn 'aid remove her misgivings ; and, 
in consequence, their meeting was sadder than usual. 

On the next day, these forebodings of impending 
calamity were most unexpectedly realised. A mysteri- 
ous personage, wrapped in a long black cloak, and 
wearing a mask, entered her dwelling without standing 
upon the ceremony of tapping at the door. His pres- 
ence occasioned her much alarm, and it was not dimin- 
ished when he told her, in a stern and peremptory tone, 
that she must accompany him to Sir Giles Mompeason's 
habitation. Refusing to give any explanation of the 
cause of this strange summons, he said she would do 



well to comply with it, — that, indeed, resistance would 
be idle as Sir Giles was. prepared to enforce bis orders ; 
and that he himself would be responsible for her safety. 
Compelled to be satisfied with these assurances, Aveline 
yielded to the apparent necessity of the case, and set 
forth with him, attended by Dame Sherbourne. With 
what passed during her interview with the extortioner 
the reader is already acquainted. She had anticipated 
something dreadful; but thte reality almost exceeded 
her anticipations. So overpowered was she by the 
painful intelligence, that it was with difficulty she 
reached home, and the rest of the day was occupied 
with anxious reflection. Evening as usual brought her 
lover. She met him at the door, where he tied his 
horse, and they entered the little dwelling together. 
The shades of night were coming on apace, and in. con- 
sequence of the gloom he did not remark the traces of 
distress on her countenance, but went on with the 
theme uppermost in his mind. 

" 1 know yon have ever avoided shows and triumphs," 
he said ; "but I wish I could induce you to make an 
exception in favor of this titting-mateh, and consent 
to be present at it. The thought that you were look- 
ing on would nerve my arm, and make me certain of 
success. 

" Even if I would, I cannot comply with your re- 
quest," she replied, in an agitated tone. " Prepare 
yourself, Jocelyn. I have bad news for you.'* 

" He started ; and the vision of delight, in which he 
had been indulging, vanished at once. 

" The worst news you could have to tell me, would 
be that the claim had been made," he observed. " I 
trust it is not that 1" 

" It is better to know the worst at once. I hare 
received undoubted information that the claim uill be 
made." 

A cry of anguish escaped Sir Jocelyn, as if a severe 
blow had been dealt him — and he could scarcely 
articulate the inquiry, " By whom V 

"That I know not," she rejoined. "But the ill 
tidings have been communicated to me by Sir Giles 
Mompesson." 

Sir Giles Mompesson!" exclaimed Sir Jocelyn, 
scarcely able to credit what he heard. " Your father 
would never have surrendered you to him. It is 
impossible he could have made any compact with such 
a villain." 

44 1 do not say that he did ; and if he had done so, I 
would die a thousand deaths, and incur all the penalties 
attached to the sin of disobedience, rather than fulfil 
it. Sir Giles is merely the mouth-piece of another, 
who will not disclose himself till he appears to exact 
fulfilment of the fetal pledge." 

" But be it whomsoever it may, the claim never can 
be granted," cried Sir Jocelyn, in a voice of agony. 
" You will not consent to be bound by such a contract. 
You will not thus sacrifice yourself. It is out of all 
reason. Your father's promise cannot bind you. He 
had no right to destroy his child. Will you listen to 
my counsel, Aveline!" he continued vehemently. 
"You have received this warning, and though it is not 
likely to have been given with any very friendly 
design, still you may take advantage of it, and avoid 
by flight the danger to which you are exposed." 

" Impossible/' she answered. " I could not reconcile 
such a course to my conscience, or to my reverence for 
my father's memory." 

"There is still another course open to you," he 
pursued, "if you choose to adopt it; and that is, to 
take a step which shall make the fulfilment of f 
promise impossibly jtj; 
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"I understand you," she replied; "but that is 
equally out of the question. Often and often have I 
thought over' this matter, and with much uneasiness; 
hut I cannot relieve myself of thf obligation imposed 
upon mo." 

44 O, Adeline!" cried Sir Joceryn. tt If you allow 
yourself, by any fancied scruples, to he forced into a 
marriage repugnant to your feelings, you will condemn 
both yourself and me to misery." 

"I know it — I feel it; and yet there is no escape/' 
she cried. " Were I to act on your suggestions, and 
fly from this threatened danger, or remove it altogether 
by a marriage with you — were I to disobey my father, 
I should never know a moment's peace." ' 

There was a brief pause, interrupted only by her sobs. 
At length Sir Jocelyn exclaimed quickly : 

" Perhaps, we may be unnecessarily alarming our- 
selves, and this may only be a trick of Sir Giles Mom- 
pesson. He may base heard of the promise you have 
made to your father, and may try to frighten you. But 
whoever is put forward must substantiate his claim." 

As those words were uttered, there was a slight noise 
m the apartment, and looking up, they beheld the dusky 
figure of Clement Laayere, masked and cloaked, as 
was his wont, standing beside them. 

44 Yon here 1" cried Sir Joceryn, in astonishment. 

u Ay," replied the promoter; •* I am come to tall yon 
that this is no idle fear— that the claim tM be made, 
and totf/ be substantiated" 

" Alt f" exclaimed Avenue, in a tone of anguish. 

44 Ton wHI not seek to evade it, I know, young mis- 
tress/' replied the promoter ; u and therefore, as you 
have truly said, there is no escape." 

44 Only let me know the claimant's name," cried Sir 
Jocelyn, " and I will engage he shall never fulfill his 
design." 

44 no ; this must not be— you must not resort to 
violence," said Aveline. " I will never consent to owe 
my deliverance to such means." 

44 You shall have all the information you require 
after the jousts on Thursday," said Lanyere ; " and let 
the thought strengthen your arm in the strife, for if 
you fail, Aveline Catveley will have no protector in the 
hour of need." 

With this, hs departed as suddenly and mysteriously 
as he had come. 



A NOBLE MARRIAGE. 



^T^HE distinctions which the aristocratic class of 
•*- society drew with regard to those who should be 
admitted into its privileged circle were in the century 
past of a much more stringent character than they are 
at present. We will not endeavor to search for the 
cause in the political and monetary changes which 
have taken place. This is not our object, but merely 
remark upon the met as one on wh; a this story is, in 
some measure, founded, and that, in those days, it 
was seldom that wealth, unaided by rank, obtained the 
position in this circle that it does in the present day. 

Sir Charles Greenwood was originally a small trades- 
man, but afterwards, by well directed industry, became 
a wealthy merchant; later in life, through influence, 
he obtained this title, which was the summit of his 
ambition, and found himself received into the society 
which had been the goal of his thoughts, and hence- 
forth he became, as much as his mercantile position 
would permit, equally imitative of their exctusiveness. 
The worthy baronet had a son about seventeen years 



of age, and, as the heir of his title and princely 
wealth, he was determined that he should match with 
one who should bring a noble descent into the family, 
which was then for ever to drop its mercantile con- 
nexions. Alfred, handsome and intelligent, was well 
received, and it was not long ere a suitable match was 
fixed upon by a speculative mamma and the ambitions 
baronet. It is true, she was but the younger daughter, 
somewhat deformed in body, was very much marked 
with the smallpox, and was of rather a cross and per- 
verse disposition, but the descent was unimpeachable, 
andj consequently, the desired object gained. Alfred 
was informed of what was expected of a dutiful son, 
and despatched to college to finish his studies and pre- 
pare his mind to appreciate the blessings Of his earthly 
lot. Dissent was once ventured, but the sternness of 
the reply soon convinced the son of its inutility, and 
he sought to drown the thoughts of his approaching 
fate by delivering himself up to the excesses which so 
brilliantly marked the University career of those days. 
Upon one of his excursions into the country, the 
beautiful partner he had attached himself to at a coun- 
try ball, from a sense of her dissimilarity to the future 
Lady Greenwood, so charmed him that he forgot the 
seductive views with which his education had taught 
him to view this class. He also made himself particu- 
larly agreeable to the father, a corn-factor of the 
neighboring town, even though it was a little common 
to do so, and received a pressing invitation from the 
bluff old gentleman to visit him, and the modest though 
expressive look of the young lady seconded the request 
so charmingly that an early occasion was taken to 
renew this acquaintanceship. Alfred Greenwood soon 
found .himself irresistibly drawn to this home of 
beauty, and, although he dreaded the consequences, 
he had not the courage to discontinue his visits, and 
the worthy old father, although equally disconcerted 
at the evident development of the passion of the young 
pair, had not strength of mind to break it off. This 
unpromising connexion had continued nearly three 
years, when Alfred^ras awakened to a real sense of 
his position by the receipt of a letter from his father, 
mforming him that he would shortly be twenty-one, 
and that he proposed that he should leave the Univer- 
sity to be united to the lady to whom he was engaged, 
as this was the sole remaining wish of his heart. In 
his grief, the youth resolved to fling himself upon the 
mercy of his parent, who could not, he thought, be so 
cruel as to sacrifice the whole happiness of his life for 
his pride. The answer that he received to this unex- 
pected disclosure may be imagmed~-obedienee or dis- 
inheritance. And the reply was the hasty choice of 
the latter ; he hastened to his lover's side, and it was 
not long ere he obtained her consent to their private 
union. 

From the day upon which Sir Charles became ac- 
quainted with the action of his son, he shut his doors 
against him for ever, merely allowing him a small in- 
come that he might not become a disgrace to him. It 
was a sad change to Alfred, but still, without wealth, 
he found happiness enough to requite him in the love 
of her he had chosen, however the sudden death of her 
father, and the birth of a daughter, produced such a 
sudden and marked alteration in her health, that it 
was deemed necessary by the physicians that she 
should immediately proceed to a southern climate, and 
although he could but ill afford it upon his small in- 
come, he resolved to take er to Italy. From the 
south of France, owing to their diminished funds, he 
was obliged to take passage to Naples in a small 
trading vessel, rather than incur the heavy expense of 



travelling by land. The voyage was propitious, and 
they were within sight of land when a terrible* storm 
arose, and the vessel, after beating about for many 
hours, struck upon a rock. Long the wretched man 
struggled to sustain his wife and child, and bear them 
with his powerful arm, nerved by every tie of affec- 
tion, to the shore. But .vain were his efforts, and 
although he himself floated senseless on the strand, 
the body of his wife was only recovered when life was 
extinct. This accumulation of misfortunes, which 
severed at once every tie that now bound him to life, 
would have broken the heart of the unfortunate man, 
had he been able to brood over his sorrows, but a sud- 
den illness attacked him, which long deprived him of 
his reason, and when he came to his senses, be found 
himself in a monastry near Naples, whither he had 
been removed by order of the kind monks who now 
attended him. To their inquiries of his misfortunes, 
he related to them his bereaved condition in this life, 
and, listening to the religious consolation, the spirit of 
their holy calling seemed to gain possession of his 
heart, and he readily embraced their religious life, thus, 
though still young, banishing himself for ever from 
his country and the pleasures of this world 

Years passed on, and the English Padre became 
celebrated for his piety and benevolence, and was the 
favorite with all classes; that his heart Teamed 
towards his home from which he was now banished 
for ever, was indeed true, but the memoir *f those 
loved ones of whom he had been deprived on this 
shore bound him to the spot, and reconciled him to his 
severe religious duties. It was towards the end of the 
sixteenth year that he was one day informed in the 
confessional of the intention of a young Italian prince 
to bear off the orphan daughter of a small former, near 
Naples ; and he conceived it no less his doty as a man 
than to his religion, to protect this innocent creature 
against the projects of this nobleman, who was well 
known to him as a libertine. He therefore proceeded 
to the cottage of Marie, which was situated about two 
miles from Naples, and was about to enter when he 
was arrested by a conversation between a male and 
female voice, and he was not long in discovering the 
unmistakable Italian accent of an Englishman in the 
speech of the man. It was a declaration of love to 
the girl, and as he listened, the impassioned strains 
recalled the happy days of his own first love. A 
minute or two after the door opened, and to his 
surprise a young lieutenant of the English navy came 
out ; he was in uniform, and evidently belonged to one 
of the men-of-war that had been lying off the harbor 
for the previous three months. As soon as he had left 
he went into the cot, where he found Marie alone and 
in tears. This was no unfitting moment for one of 
his calling to inquire into her secret woes, which he 
soon found to be the fear of the sincerity of the love 
of him who had just left her. 

44 For am I not lowly born, Senior Padre," she said, 
44 and dare I hope that he could wed one like me, 
although he protests the sincerity and truth of his 
passion 1" 

44 You are right, my child, rank and lowly birth, I 
well know, dare not unite, and although he speak you 
ever so truly distrust him, and above all one of his 
nation ; though you, my child, now that I look at you, 
bear but little resemblance to the children of these 
shores." 

44 Senior Padre," exclaimed the young girl, " indeed 
I know not whence I came." 

44 How ! were you not the child of the good farmer 
and hie wife, who so recently died!" 
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" No, indeed, Padre, for I have heard them say that 
I was as one ocean, born." 

"HowV* 

" I woe, at an early age, flong upon this shore after 
a storm, and my parents were never found or known, 
so the good farmer Antonio and his wife adopted me, 
and brought me up, as their own child." 

" Can it, indeed, be possible,' 1 exclaimed the Padre 
with agitated voice, "have you no clue to your 
parents V* 

" None, worthy Padre, except that I am called Ellen, 
after a locket which was found suspended to my neck." 

"Show me that locket, child — quick," said the 
monk, who appeared to be greatly agitated. 

The young girl, astonished and alarmed, produced 
the locket ; it contained the portrait of a young and 
beautiful woman. At the sight of it the Padre clasped 
it to hit lips. * 

" It is indeed true ; thanks, kind Heaven, for this 
great mercy ; oh, my child, come to my arms for I am 
your father." 

The poor girl, agitated and overcome with this 
sudden announcement, wept long upon the bosom of 
this new-found parent, and she returned her sincere 
thanks to Heaven for thus mercifully giving her again 
a protector. 

" But, my child," said the now anxious parent, " I 
must not forget this great and imminent danger that 
besets you, and against which I came to protect you," 
and he explained to her the information of the threat- 
ened proceedings of the Prince, which he had received 
by virtue of his holy office. 

" I am, indeed," said he, after a moment's thought, 
" powerless to protect you or to offer yon a shelter, 
and where to demand it I know not ; here, in no place, 
would you be secure against the pursuit of this power- 
ful nobleman." 

" Oh, could you hut communicate with the young 
Lieutenant whom you saw, he would not fail me in 
the hour of need," said the young girl earnestly. 

" True, my child, here is indeed a hope, I will 
hasten to him at once, for my heart would indeed 
break were I to lose you after this sudden recovery, 
which binds me once more to the hopes and ways of 
men." And once more embracing his daughter, he 
hastily left her, promising to return and convey her to 
a place of safety. 

Anxiously the maiden awaited the return of her 
lover and her new-found parent, but hours passed 
away without the arrival of either, and overcome with 
the conflicting emotions of the day, she had sunk to 
sleep in her room, in which she at least relied for pro- 
tection from the inward fastenings, when she was 
suddenly awoke by the opening of the casement, and 
to her horror the much-dreaded figure of the Prince 
stood before her. She uttered a faint scream, which 
half died upon her fear-tied tongue. 

" Be not alarmed, dear Marie, I do not mean to 
injure you ; but as you are cruel enough to close the 
doors against an Italian lover and a countryman, while 
you admit the addresses of a foreigner, why, if needs 
be, I must enter by the window. But, understand 
me, I intend to respect the sacred character of your 
own roof, but as you have once before spurned my 
advances, I come to ask you, to entreat you, now to 
listen to them." 

" Never," exclaimed the young woman with energy, 

" and although you fancy me unprotected, and I am 

deserted by my servants, there are still those at hand 

who will hear my cry. 

" And will receive a warm reception from my men, 



who are outside, in waiting with a conveyance, to 
take you upon a visit to one of my most beautiful 
mansions, where you will find everything which is 
meet for beauty and pretensions like yours. Come, 
maiden, let us be better friends ; there, let me take 
that delicate hand, and lead you forth like a woman of 
distinction, rather than be forced like a midnight 
spoiler to use undue force." And with a half mocking 
smile he advanced towards the girl and seised her 
hand. With a wild shriek of despair she struggled to 
free herself from his grasp. " Since you will resist, 
then, be it so, my fair one," and approaching the 
window, he gave a short whistle, which was answered 
from without. 

" Heaven shield me ! is there no help for the inno- 
cent and unprotected 1" said the girl fervently, and 
sinking upon her knees. " Ah ! what means that 
noise 1 there is assistance at hand." 

" J57 #fr«*o /" exclaimed the Count, rushing to the 
window; "the police are upon us— how could they 
have known of this 1 but my men will soon beat off 
the rascals. What ! surely they are not giving way." 

The noise increased, and was followed by a cheer, 
and in the next instant the ladder was ascended, and 
the young Lieutenant sprung into the room. TUb 
Prince rushed upon him with a cry of rage, and before 
the young sailor could raise his hand to strike him, he 
had seized his sword-arm. A fearful struggle ensued 
for the possession of the weapon, for they were both 
strong men : but the Prince, aware that he was now 
surrounded by enemies, for the door was yielding to 
the force from without, summed up his strength in a 
last effort, and wrenched the sword from his oppo- 
nent's hand — it was raised flashing in the air— with a 
wild scream of horror, the girl anticipated the pending 
fete of her lover. But, no ; the door had given way, 
the Padre rushed in, and, with a wild cry, struck the 
Prince to the ground. She attempted to rush into the 
extended arms of her parent, but, overcome ♦with 
emotion and the excitement of the scene, she foil 
senseless on the ground. 

When next she opened her eyes, she found herself 
lying upon a couch in an elegant cabin ; by her side 
sat the Padre, no longer wearing the gown of his 
order, but dressed as a private gentleman. 

" Heaven be thanked that you are recovered," said 
he, and then observing her inquiring aspect, he in- 
formed her that she was on board an English man-of- 
war, which had already sailed for England. v That as 
soon as he had left her, he had proceeded on board 
this vessel, and presented his papers to the captain, 
showing that he was an Englishman. He had related 
the cause he had to be afraid of violence to his 
daughter, and had begged, as his intimation to the 
police of Naples would have been fruitless, that the 
captain would aid his child who, too, Was an English 
subject, and, though at first unwilling, at the entreat- 
ies and solicitations of the young Lieutenant, her 
lover, he had at length consented, the more readily as 
they were about to set sail for England that night. 
That they had proceeded on shore with the boat's 
crew, and arrived at the opportune moment, and had 
easily succeeded in beating off the Prince's men. 
" And," added he, " as I have now found a daughter, 
and have a tie to bind me to earth, I readily, for your 
sake, cast aside the robe of the priest and return into 
the world again." 

The voyage to England was rapidly performed, and 
Alfred, no longer the Padre, was gladly welcomed and 
forgiven by his aged parent, who was still living. The 
young Lieutenant, the sen of a nobis house, who, in 



every way had proved himself worthy of Marie in her 
poverty, was now rewarded with the hand of the 
noble heiress, thus bringing about, in an indirect way. 
the consummation so devoutly wished for by Sir 
Charles Greenwood*— a marriage of his own offspring 
with one of a noble family. 



THE HAH AT HOME. 

A rusojr may be highly estimable on the whole, 
nay, amiable as a neighbor, friend, housemate; in 
short, in all the concentric circles of attachment, save 
only the last and inmost ; and yet, from many causes, 
be estranged from the highest perfection in this! 
Pride, coldness, or fastidiousness of nature, worldfy 
cares, an anxious or ambitious disposition, a passion 
for display, * sullen temper, one or the other, too often 
proves " the dead fly in the compost of spices," and 
any one is enough to unfit it for the precious balm of 
unction. For some mighty good sort of |>eople, too, 
there is not seldom a sort of saturnine, or, if you will, 
****** vanity, that keeps itself alive by sucking 
the paws of its own aelftroportance. And ae this 
high sense! or rather sensation, of then* own value, is 
for the most part grounded on negative qualities, so 
they have no better means of preserving the same but 
by negatives, that is, by not doing or saying anything 
that might be put down for fond, silly, or nonsensical, 
or (to use their own phrase) by never forgemnf them- 
tehee, which some of their acquaintances are unchari- 
table enough to think the most worthless object they 
could be employed in remembering. The same effect 
is produced in thousands by the too general insensibi- 
lity to a very important truth ; this, namely, that the 
Mxskkt of human life is made up of large masses, 
each separated from the other by certain intervals. 
One year, the death of a child; years after, a failure 
in trade ; after another longer or shorter interval, a 
daughter may have married unhappily; in all but the 
singularly unfortunate, the integral parts that compose 
the sum total of the unhappiness of man's life, are 
easily counted, and distinctly remembered. The Hi*. 
psmbss of life, on the contrary, is made up of minute 
fractions, the little soon-forgotten charities of a kiss, a 
smile, a kind look, a heartfelt compliment in the dis- 
guise of playful raillery, and the countless other in- 
finitesimals of pleasurable thought and genial feeling. 

A TORCH HUNT IN TENNESSEE. 

BY CAPTAIN 1CAYNE REID. 
rpHE American deer is hunted for its flesh, its hide, 
-*■ and "the sport." There are many modes of 
hunting it. The simplest and most common is that 
which is termed " still " hunting. In this the hunter 
is armed with his rifle or deer-gun — a heavy fowling- 
piece — and steals forward upon the deer, as he would 
upon any other game. " Cover" is not so necessary 
as silence in such a hunt. This species of deer, like 
some antelopes, is of a curious disposition, and will 
sometimes allow the hunter to approach in full view 
without attempting to run off. But the slightest noise, 
such as the rustling of dry leaves or the snapping of a 
stick, will alarm him. His sense of hearing is ex- 
tremely acute. His nose, too, is a keen one, and he 
often scents the hunter, and makes off long before the 
latter has got within sight or range. It is necessary 
in " still " hunting to leave the dog at home ; unless, 
Indeed, he be an animal trained to the purpose. 

Another species of hunting is "trailing" the deer in 
snow. This is done either with dogs or without them. 
The snow must be frozen over, so as to cut the feet of 
the deer, which puts them in such a state of fear and 
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pain that the hunter 
can easily get within 
■hot. I have assisted 
in killing twenty in a 
•ingle morning in this 
way ; and that too in a 
district where deer 
were not accounted 
plentiful. 

The "drive" is the 
most exciting mode of 
hunting deer ; and the 
one practised by those 
who hunt for "the 
sport." This is done 
with hounds, and 
the horsemen who 
follow them also carry 
guns In fact, there is 
hardly a species of 
hunting in America in 
which fire-arms are not 
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Several individuals 
are required to make 
up a "deer drive." 
They are generally men 
who know the "lay" 
of the country, with all 
its ravines and passes, 
One or two only ac- 
company the hounds as 
"drivers," while the 

vest get between the place where the dogs are beating 
the cover and some river towards which it is " calcu- 
lated " the startled game will run. They deploy them- 
selves into a long line, which sometimes extends for 
miles through the forest. Eech, as he arrives at his 
station or " stand " as it is called, dismounts, ties his 
horse in a thicket, and takes his stand, " covering " 
himself behind a log or tree. The stands are selected 
with reference to the configuration of the ground, or 
by paths which the deer are accustomed to take ; and 
.as soon as all have so arranged themselves, the dogs at 
a distant point are set loose, and the " drive " begins. 

The " stand men " remain quiet, with their guns in 
readiness The barking of the dogs, afar off through 
the woods, usually admonishes them when a deer has 
been " put up ;" and they watch with eager expecta- 
tion, each one hoping that the game may come his 
way. Hours are sometimes passed without the hunter 
either seeing or hearing a living thing but himself and 
his horse , and many a day he returns home from such 
a " chase " without having had the slightest glimpse of 
either buck, doe, or fawn. This is discouraging ; but 
at other times he is rewarded for his patient watching. 
A buck comes bounding forward, the hounds after him 
in full cry At intervals he stops, and throws himself 
back on his haunches like a halted hare. His eyes are 
protruded, and watching backward. His beautiful neck 
is swollen with fear and rage, and his branching antlers 
tower high in the air. Again he springs forward, and 
approaches the silent hunter, who, with a beating heart, 
holds his piece in the attitude of " ready." He makes 
another of his pauses The gun is levelled, the trigger 
pulled , the bullet speeds forth, and strikes into his 
broad chest, causing him to leap upward in the spas- 
modic effort of death. The excitement of a scene like 
this rewards the hunter for his long a^d lonely vigil. 

" Torch hunting," or " fire hunting," as it is some- 
times termed, is another method of capturing the fallow 



deer. .It is done by carrying a torch in a very dark 
night through woods where deer are known to frequent. 
The torch is made of pine knots, well dried. They are 
not tied in bunches, as represented by some writers, 
butSMtnied in a vessel of hard metal. A frying-pan 
with along handle is best for the purpose. The " knots" 
are kindled within the pan, and if good ones, yield a 
blaze that will ligh?the woods for a hundred yards 
around. The deer seeing this strange object, and in> 
pelled by curiosity, approaches within range, and the 
"glance" of his eyes, like two burning coals, betrays 
him to the hunter, who with his deadly rifle " sights " 
between the shining orbs and fires. 

Let me describe a "torch hunt," of which pars 
magntfui, and which ended with an odd catastrophe. 
It took place in Tennessee, where I was sojourning. 
I was not much of a hunter at the time, but happening 
to reside in a " settlement " where there were some 
celebrated hunters, and in the neighborhood of which 
was an abundance of game, I was fast getting initiated. 
I had heard, among other things, of this " torch hunt- 
ing " — in fact, had read many interesting descriptions 
of it, but I had never witnessed the sport myself, and 
was therefore eager, above all things, to join in a torch 
hunt. 

The opportunity at length offered. A party was 
made up to go fire hunting, of which I was one. 

There were six of us in all ; but it was arranged that 
we should separate into three pairs, each taking its own 
torch and a separate course through the woods. In 
each pair one was to carry the light, while the other 
managed the " shooting iron." We were all to meet 
at an appointed rendezvous when the hunt was over. 

These preliminaries being arranged and the torches 
made ready, we separated. My partner and I soon 
plunged into the deep forest. The night was dark as 
pitch — dark nights are the best — and when we entered 
the woods we had to grope our way. Of course, we 



had not yet set fire to 
our torch, as we had 
not reached the place 
frequented by the deer. 
My companion was 
an old hunter, and by 
right should have car- 
ried the gun; but it 
was arranged dif- 
ferently, out of compli- 
ment to me — the 
stranger. He held in 
one hand a huge frying- 
pan, while in a bag 
over his shoulder was 
a bushel or mora of 
dry pine-knots. 

On arriving at the 
place where it was ex- 
pected deer would be 
found, we set fire to 
our torch, and in a tew 
moments the blaze 
threw its glaring circle 
around us, painting 
with vermilion tints 
the trunks of the great 
trees. 

In this way we pro- 
ceeded onward, advanc- 
ing slowly, and with 
as little noise as 
possible. We talked 
only in whispers, keeping our eyes turned upon all 
sides at once. But we walked and walked, up hill and 
down hill, for, I should say, ten miles at the least ; and 
not a single pair of bright orbs answered to our lumi- 
nary. Not a deer's eye reflected the blaze of our 
torch. 

I had grown quite tired in this fruitless search. So 
had my companion, and both of us felt chagrin and dis- 
appointment. We felt this more keenly as there had 
been a sort of wager laid between us and our friends, as 
to what party would kill the greatest number of deer, and 
we fancied once or twice that we heard shots far off in 
the direction the others had gone. We were likely to 
come back empty-handed, while they, no doubt, would 
bring a deer each, perhaps more. 

We were returning towards the point from which we 
had started, both of us in a most unamiahle mood, when 
all at once an object right before us attracted my atten- 
tion, and brought me to a sudden halt. I did not wait to 
ask any questions. A pair of small round circles glisten- 
ed in the darkness like two little discs of fire. Of course, 
they were eyes. Of course, they were the eyes of a deer. 
I could -co no body, for the two luminous objects shone 
as if set in a ground of ebony . But I did not stay to scan 
in what they were set. My piece was up. I glanced 
hastily along the barrel. I sighted between the eyes. I 
pulled the trigger. Ifired. As I did so, I fancied that I 
heard my companion shouting to me, but the report 
hindered me from hearing what he said. When the 
echoes died away,* however, his voice reached me in a 
full, clear tone, crying out : — " Tarnation, young foUur ! 
Youv*e shot Squire Robbins's bull !" At the same time 
the bellowing of the bull mingling with his own loud 
laugh convinced me that he had spoken the truth. The 
hunter was a good old follow, and promised to keepdark ; 
but it was necessary to make all right with "Squire Rob- 
bins." So the affair soon got wind, and my shot became, 
for a time, the standing joke of the " settlement." 
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LIVES OF THE 
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MATILDA OF ^LANDERS, QUEEN CONSORT 
OP WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 



Continued from page S5S. 

chapter'ti. 

Mark where she standi ! Around her form I draw 
The awful eirele of our solemn church. 
Set but a loot within the sacred line- 
Tea, though it wore a crown— I launch 
The curse of Rome ! Ricasusu 

TT would be perfectly out of place, in memoirs such 
*- as these, to trace the negotiations which took place 
between the courts of Normandy and Flanders, before 
the preliminaries of marriage 
were finally settled. The cere- 
mony, however, at last took 
place, in 1052, at Augi, in 
Normandy, whither the bride 
was conveyed by her father, 
attended by a numerous train 
of knights and nobles. 

Henry I., the reigning mo- 
narch of France, entertained 
the deepest animosity against 
his powerful vassal, the youth- 
ful Duke of Normandy, whose 
illegitimate birth afforded but 
too plausible a pretext for the 
various attempts which were 
made to deprive him of his pa- 
ternal inheritance. Fortu- 
nately far William, his mar 
riage with Matilda assured him 
a powerful ally, in the person 
of her father — who, though 
only Earl of Flanders, was one 
of the most wealthy potentates 
of the age— thanks to the in- 
dustrious and commercial spirit 
of the peoplo he reigned over. 
Scarcely was the nuptial 
knot securely tied, when the 
bridegroom was called to de- 
fend his possessions by arms. 
Henry, with all the chivalry of 
France, was making great pre- 
parations to attack him — when 
death put a stop to his design. 
His son and successor — being 
a minor — was left under the 
guardianship of Earl Baldwin; 
all danger, therefore, of a war 
between the suzerain and his vassal ceased. 

A fresh danger, however, threatened the happiness 
of the newly-married couple, from a source they least 
expected. Mauger, Archbishop of Rouen — an illegiti- 
mate brother of the late duke, who had elevated him 
to the primacy of Normandy — was one of the most 
dangerous of William's enemies. He had long been 
closely allied with the French king and Guy of Bur- 
gundy. He was seated in an apartment of his palace 
at Rouen, consulting with the latter personage on the 
steps to be taken in consequence of Henry's death — 
that monarch having been the life and soul of their 
enterprise. 

The prelate was a noble-looking personage, in the 



full meridian of manhood, and not less impetuous than 
ambitious ; qualified by his tastes and habits — which, 
perhaps, after all, were not more mundane than those 
of the ecclesiastics of his age — rather for the camp 
than the cloister. 

Guy of Burgundy— disheartened by the death of his 
ally, and the marriage of his cousin — contemplated 
retiring to his own dominions. The contest no longer 
appeared equal. 

" Retire !" repeated the archbishop several times, 
in a contemptuous tone ; " and so leave your rival to 
the enjoyment of a crown which ought to he your 
own ! By my priesthood ! but my brother was right 
m nominating the son of Arlotta as his successor, 
when he undertook his mad expedition to the Holy 
Land ! William knows how to defend his claims — he 
has more of the blood of Rollo in his veins than you 
can boast of!" 
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"What can I do!" demanded the young man in 
an anxious tone ; " without allies, it is impossible I 
can carry on the war ! Everything my rival under- 
takes turns to his advantage. His outrage on Ma- 
tilda, which should have been the occasion- of his de- 
struction, procured him a wealthy bride and a powerful 
ally in the Earl of Flanders ! Like the reed,'* he 
added, " I must bend to the storm I lack the strength 
to resist !" 

" And resign your hopes of Normandy V* exclaimed 
the indignant prelate. 

"" Even so !" was the gloomy rejoinder. " Occasion 
no longer favours me !" 

" Occasion," interrupted Mauger, disdainfully', '* ge- 



nius makes occasions — mediocrity alone is content to 
wait for them. The very marriage which William 
deems the pledge of his high fortune, may be made 
the means of his undoing !" 

" How so 1" demanded the young man. 
" Matilda and he," replied the archbishop, " stand 
within the forbidden degree of crTmity. Their 
union, without the consent of the Pope is illegal. 
Both have incurred the censures of the church." 

11 And who will dare to pronounce theml" said the 
Count of Burgundy, fixing an inquiring glance on 
his companion. , 

" I dare .' " exclaimed Mauger, impetuously. " Since 
those who are most interested, withdraw from the 
contest, I will undertake to carry on the war alone ; 
my crozier against Williams sword— my mitre against 
his crown ! I do not fear the result." 

Guy did ; but he was far too politic to express the 
least doubt upon the ultimate 
success of an act, which if it 
did nothing else, promised at 
least to embarrass and annoy 
his rival. He therefore confirmed 
the speaker in his intention, by 
every argument in his power ; 
promising, in the event of their 
succeeding in depriving their 
enemy of his crown, to bestow 
npon him the lordship of Li- 
sieu, in full sovereignty. 

The said lordship of Lisieu 
had been the original cause of 
enmity between the arrogant 
archbishop and his nephew : 
the lr.tter, as his uncle con- 
cluded, having unjustly kept it 
from him, contrary to the will 
of the late duke. 

The prelate needed but little 
Incitement to induce him to 
carry out the threat he had so 
incautiously made; and that 
little was supplied by the pro- 
mise of Guy of Burgundy, 
which he confirmed by an oath. 
44 1 will do it !" said Mauger, 
firmly. 
"When!" 

" Ere the world is four-and 
twenty hours older," he con- 
tinued, "all Normandy shall 
learn that its self-styled duke 
has incurred the censure of the 
Church! I will absolve his 
vavasours and vassals from 
their oaths of allegiance, pro- 
nounce his marriage null and 
void, and solemnly excommunicate both him and 
Matilda!" 

On the following morning, although it was neither 
fite nor fast day, the ambitious prelate proceeded in 
solemn state to the cathedral, attended by Guy of 
Burgundy, and several knights and disaffected nobles, 
who held their lands of his see. Struck by the un- 
usual circumstance of the procession, the citizens and 
magistrates repaired to the church. Every one ex- 
pected something extraordinary, though none guessed 
exactly what was about to happen. 

No sooner was the mass ended, than the archbishop 
and chanoins robed themselves in their black vest- 
menu, as if to celebrate the office of the dead. The 
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attendant*. replaced the tapers upon the altar by those 
formed of yellow wax. A^shudder ran through the 
crowd of assistants : it was the first intimation of the 
fearful ceremony which was about to take place ; fear- 
ful at any time, but doubly so in an age when the 
ignorance and superstition of the laity attached a 
credulous importance to the curses of the church. 
Manger, robed in a black cope, mitre and stole, ad- 
vanced at the head of his chapter to the high altar, 
chaunting as they slowly passed along the choir, the 
sublime and awful hymn. 

'< Dies Ira, dies Ilia, 
Soiree Mclum in farllla." 

As soon as the prelate reached the topmost step, 
and his suffragans were ranged on each side of him, 
the chaunting ceased, and the arch-priest placed in the 
hands of his superior, and the members of the chapter, 
a wax taper of the same dismal hue as those burning 
on the altar. A priest, who remained at the reading- 
desk in the choir, read to the people the table of the 
prohibited degrees of marriage. 

When he had finished, the archbishop for the first 
timo broke the silence. 

" Whereas William of Normandy, unmindful of the 
laws of God and his Holy Church, has taken unto 
himself in marriage, his cousin Matilda, daughter of 
the high and puissant seignior, Baldwin, Earl of 
Flanders, without dispensation — dispensation first ob- 
tained from our Holy Father at Rome — we, Mauger, 
by divine permission and favour of the Apostolic See, 
Archbishop of Rouen, Metropolitan and Primate of 
Normandy, for the better preferring of discipline 
amongst the faithful, and the terror of evil-doers, pro- 
nounce the aforesaid marriage null and void, and tho 
offenders excommunicated from all communion with 
Christians ; in virtue of our apostolic authority, we 
thrust them forth from the pale of our Holy Church, 
and deliver William, Duke of Normandy, and Matilda, 
falsely styling herself Duchess of Normandy, body 
and soul to the Evil One." 

A deep groan of mingled surprise and horror broke 
from the congregation. The magistrates of the city, and 
many who were friends and partisans of the young 
duke, fled hastily from the church, lest they should 
be compromised by even witnessing what was to follow. 

" We further," continued the archbishop, " declare 
accursed, and excommunicate the unworthy priest 
who profaned the Blessed Sacrament of marriage 
by celebrating the unhallowed union : let him be ac- 
cursed for ever !" 

" Anathema 1 Anathema I" solemnly chaunted the 



"Let William, Duke of Normandy, be 
in castle or in field— walking or sleeping— eating or 
fisting— in council or in action ! Let no Christian 
serve him— no man pray for him — no noble, vavasour, 
knight, or burgher, do him liege service till he hath 
done penance for his sin, and reconciled himself to the 
offended church!" 

The anathema was repeated. 

" Let Matilda of Flanders be accursed !" continued 
the prelate— M hold as a wanton and a leman, until she 
separates herself from the husband to whom she hath 
. been "unlawfully joined ! Let none serve or reverence 
her, but let all good Christians shrink with abhorrence 
at her name, until, by public penance, she has removed 
this scandal from the land, and reconciled herself to 
the offended church 1" 

Again the anathema was repeated. Many of the 
curses pronounced in the formula of excommunication 
we have purposely omitted, not to shock our readers 



by a repetition of the blasphemies usual on the oc- 
casion, when man, arrogating the right of omnipotence, 
presumed to curse his fellow-man — to pronounce a 
malediction in the awful name of that Being who has 
revealed himself to His creatures only through His 
attributes of love and mercy ! 

We refer the curious in such matters to " Gault's 
Religious Ceremonies," where the formula is detailed 
at length. 

The solemnity was rendered still more terrible by 
the sullen boom of the great bell of the church, which 
tolled every half minute, as if for the dead. 

As the last anathema escaped from the lips of the 
archbishop, the members of the chapter extinguished 
the yellow tapers which they held in their hands, be- 
neath their feet. The affrighted congregation ran 
shrieking and howling from the church. 

Before Mauger and his confederates reached the 
palace of the former, after the impious act we have 
just described, a messenger had been dispatched by 
the friends of William, with intelligence of what had 
taken place, to the Castle of Augi, where the newly- 
married pair were still residing, 

In his progress through the city, the prelate could 
not avoid being struck by the dark looks of the citi- 
zens, most of whom were loyally attached to their 
youthful sovereign. The women murmured openly at 
the excommunication — for, although the bride and 
bridegroom stood within the prohibited degree of con- 
sanguinity, marriages between parties similarly situ- 
ated were by no means of unusual occurrence. If 
accommodation were possible with heaven, it was 
still more so with the church— especially with those 
who were willing to pay for it. 

Had William's uncle been an Oriental scholar, in- 
stead of an ignorant, ambitious priest, he would have 
paused before he ventured to proceed to such ex- 
tremities with his fiery nephew and sovereign: for 
the Arabs have a well-known proverb, " that curses 
are like young chickens, and always come home to 
roost." 

Nothing could exceed the astonishment and rage of 
William on receiving intelligence of the outrage 
offered to himself and bride by his perfidious uncle. 
In the first burst of indignation, he threatened to 
march to Rouen, and burn the audacious prelate in 
his own palace. The nobles who formed his court, 
were equally indignant — for the beauty and courtesy 
of Matilda had already rendered her popular with the 
gallant Normans— and eagerly offered to second him. 

41 You are right, noble friends and vassals !" ex- 
claimed the bridegroom, as he entered the grand hall 
of the Castle of Augi, where his guests were all 
assembled; "the sword is the only answer fortius 
presumptuous priest !" 

"THe very answer he wishes!" observed a calm 
voice near him. 

William turned, and recognised in the speaker the 
monk Lanfranc, who had won his good opinion on the 
occasion of his visit to him as the messenger of Ma- 
tilda, at Ostend. 

"How, sir priest t" he said. "Do you approve of 
the archbishop's presumption 1" 

44 1 never approve of evil," was the reply. 

44 Still you defend him !" 

44 You mistake," said Lanfranc, with the same im- 
perturbable coldness. "It is you and your bride 
whom I defend. Matilda, as the granddaughter of 
your aunt Eleanor, stands within the prohibited 
degree. That is enough to give a colour of justice 
to the pretensions of your enemy: at present they 



are weak ; beware how, by an act of intemperance 
on your part, they become strong !" 

The younger nobles interrupted the speaker by 
clamorously demanding to march to Rouen ; but the 
elder portion of the assembly paused — they began to 
comprehend the drift of the speaker. 

Roger do Beaumont approached Jiis master, and 
whispered in his ear to consult the monk in private, 
before he determined upon what measures to pursue. 

" What if the shaveling counsels peace 1" exclaimed 
the impatient duke. 

"Listen to him," replied the old noble, "provided 
his reasons are good." 

"Never, by heavens!" answered William. "I 
have not braved the arms of France — the machina- 
tions of my enemies — to cow beneath the crozier of 
one who is my subject, too !" 

It was evident that the speaker was too deeply 
wounded, both in his pride and love, to listen patiently 
to any counsel that did not accord with his sense of 
honor and resentment at the wanton insult he had 
received. Still, Roger de Beaumont was not to be 
deterred : he was resolved that Lanfranc— -of whose 
judgment he had the highest opinion—should be 
heard. Without asking permission of bis fiery 
master, he beckoned the monk to approach the ele- 
vated part of the hall where they were both standing. 

"How, sir priest!" said the duke; "you objected 
but now to my march to Rouen t" 

" I did, beausire." 

"And why!" 

44 Because, by so doing," replied Lanfranc, "you 
would play into the hands of your enemies. Yon are 
bold, prince, young and valiant; but not strong 
enough lo contend with Rome: its thunders would 
reach you here — even at Normandy." 

" And what does Rome care," demanded William, 
impatiently, "for a quarrel between my uncle and 
myselfl" 

"At present, nothing; put your threat into execu- 
tion, and the question becomes changed ; it will then 
be Rome, and not Mauger, whom you assail; and 
Rome knows how to defend her interests. Appeal, 
prince, to the pontiff: flattered by your submission, 
he will do you justice— confirm your marriage, which 
no succeeding pope could then impeach 1" 

The Duke of Normandy was too clear-headed not to 
perceive at once the advantage of following the counsel 
of Lanfranc: still he hesitated — for, in the fine of 
conduct proposed, he saw no means of vengeance on 
the archbishop. 

" And so let the traitor at Rouen escape 1" he said. 
44 Priest, there lies the blot on thy device !" 

The monk eyed him for a few moments in silence, 
as if to assure himself that the speaker was really so 
obtuse as not to see the different position in which 
his enemy would then be placed. While he fought 
for the most trivial dogma of Rome, Mauger, was in- 
vulnerable ; for Rome must arm in his defence. Let 
the quarrel touch only his personal interests, and the 
thunders of the Vatican would rest perfectly harm- 
less'. 

" Prince," he observed at last, " I have yet to learn 
that there is less pleasure in crushing a serpent be- 
cause its fangs have just been drawn." 

William smiled — he began to comprehend him. 

" Your marriage once declared valid by the church," 
continued the speaker, "you will have ample leisure 
to crush your enemy, whose conduct, in selling the 
sacred vessels of the church, to supply his extrava- 
gances, will then place him in your power. Strike 
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the archbishop now, and you elevate him to the rank 
of a martyr — wait your time, and you will degrade 
him to a criminal !" 

The Duke of Normandy did wait. The very next 
day, submissive letters were written to the Pop©, and 
Lanfranc dispatched, as William's agent, to the Holy 
See— the result' of his negotiations proving that he 
could scarcely have chosen a better. Whilst Guy of 
Burgundy and the prelate were daily expecting some 
outbreak en the part of the outraged bridegroom, the 
latter remained quietly enjoying hie happiness in the 
Castle of AugL ■ . _' * 

CH1PTU T(I. 

Cursed Is he that iwaovethtfr* landsjark 
Of his neighbor, or toocheth the heritage 
Of the orphan and the widow. 

St. Ambroiiui SS VSBITATS. 

AS the astute monk Lanfranc had foreseen, the be- 
nevolence of the Holy See was conciliated by the 
u nr eser ve d submission of the youthful Duke and Duch- 
ess of Normandy to its judgment ; and, after a few 
months 1 residence in the Eternal City, their messenger 
returned with a bull, by which the reigning pontiff an- 
nulled the sentence of excommunication pronounced 
by the archbishop of Rouen, and confirmed the mar- 
riage of William and Matilda, on condition — for when 
did Rome fail to impose conditions if in her power to 
exact them ? — that the royal pair each built and endow- 
ed an abbey, as the price of the dispensation. 

It is to .this decree that Caen owes its noblest monu- 
ments—the stately abbeys of St. Stephen and the Holy 
Trinity : the former erected and endowed by William 
for a fraternity of monks, of which, as a recompense 
for his services, he made his messenger and adviser the 
first abbot ; the latter by Matilda, for a community of 
nuns. 

Its royal munificent foundress was afterwards buried 
there. 

Gay of Burgundy, and his confederate, Mauger — 
disappointed in the result of their scheme— gave up 
the contest. The earl retiree! to his dominions, where 
he lived in security ; not so the ambitious priest — who 
remained exposed to the vengeance of his insulted 
nephew and sovereign. - # 

Men must have had a strange idea of religion in 
those days, when it was universally believed that an 
offering to God or the church — no matter by what op- 
pressive or unjust means that offering was obtained— 
could atone for the most fearful crimes. Perhaps they 
considered that, as heaven was a particeps cresftnt*, 
absolution followed as a matter of course. 

The ground on which the abbey of St. Stephen was 
to be erected, was taken possession of by William with- 
out the least regard to the claims of the owners, only 
one of whom—*, valiant knight, named Fits-Arthur — 
ventured to remonstrate i it is needless to say-— as the 
sequel will show-— without success. 

In order to give greater solemnity to the foundation 
of the abbey, the Duke of Normandy had summoned 
the) prelates and most considerable of his vassals to the 
ceremony. Amongst those who attended, Manger, 
frosting to his priestly character, had the presumption 
to pre se nt himself. A dark smile lit the countenance 
of William, as he witnessed the arrival of his ambitious 
relative. Matilda refused to receive hiin— woman-like, 
sjbe felt the insult offered to her, by the doubts thrown 
upon the legality of her marriage, and could not con- 
cesi her resentment The foundations for the walls 
-wore already dug, and blessed by the clergy. Just as 
the foundation stone was about being lowered to its 



resting-place, a knight, holding an infant by the hand, 
stepped from the crowd to forbid the ceremony. It was 
the lord of the land upon which the edifice Was to be 
buik— a Norman gentleman, named F&tz-Arthur. 

" I pretest," he said, "in the presence of my brother 
nobles and vavasours, against this act of spoliation ! 
Beeusire," he added, addressing the duke, " you cannot 
offer to heaven the inheritance of my lathers !" 

William was so incensed at this act of boldness, that 
he commanded his guards to drive the speaker from the 
assembly. Before his orders could be compiled with, 
both he and his infant sen stooped and grasped a hand- 
ful of the soil. 

« Bear witness all," said the outraged gentleman, 
" that I and my boy have each taken a handful of the 
earth, in token of our lawfel claim to its possession ! 
I leave it to heaven and your conscience, duke," he 
added, " to see that it is satisfied !" So saying he with- 
drew from the spot, content with having thus publicly 
protested against the robbery. 

As the Archbishop of Rouen was about to quit the 
ground, a priest advanced into the circle, and read from 
a parchment a citation for him to appear before a con- 
vocation of die bishops of Normandy, at Listen, to 
answer certain charges there and then to be advanced 
against him. 

The heujrhty prelate filed at the insult. 

" There can be no convocation,'' sir priest, he said, 
" without my sanction 1 Am I not primate of Nor- 
mandy !" 

Without replying ditectly to the question, the eccle- 
siastic rend a second document, which proved to be a 
brief from the Pope, authorising the duke to call such 
a convocation, and giving) the assembly foil power to 
examine and judge aU who might he accused of offence 
against the canons of the church, without respect to 
the rank they held in it. 

Mauger felt that he was lost ; for his pride and inso- 
lence had long rendered him unpopular with the clergy. 
Without a word, he retired from the ground, and that 
very night set out for Rouen, to concert the means of 
defence against the charges which he knew would be 
brought against biro. 

Deeply mortifying as it was to bis pride to appear as 
a criminal before a body of men over whom, by right 
of office, he should preside, the Papal rescript left him 
no choice but to submit. William, thanks to the coun- 
sels of La n fra nc , had found the means to attack him 
with his own weapons ; and his discomfiture was com- 
plete. 

Although, in the general corruption of the church in 
the eleventh century, nothing was more common than 
for the p .eat dignitaries to deal with the property of 
their sees as if it were their own, still it was forbidden 
by the canons. 

It was dearly proved against the aschbishop that he 
had sold the plate and consecrated vessels from many 
of the religious establishments in his diocese, to supply 
his luxury and extravagance. He was found guilty, 
and deposed, by men whoso hands, in all probability, 
were no. cleaner than his own; and MaariUiers was 
elected to the archbUbopric in his place. 

The council in which the deposition of Mauger took 
place wae held at Listen, in 1055. labour decision 
materially strengthened the influence of the sove- 
reign. 

No sooner was the sentence reported to WiUlam v 
than he imparted it to his consort, to whom he knew 
the intelligence would be most grateful ; for it is not 
to be concealed, that the first of our English queens — 
however illustrious she may be considered as the pa- 



troness of arts and learning — possessed a most unfor- 
giving disposition, when once offended. 

We say the first of our English queens, because 
Matilda was the first wife of an English sovereign who 
assumed the title of Regtna. Previous to the conquest, 
the Saxons styled the wives of their monarchs; their 
ladies or companions. The word queen, or *• cwene," 
is Saxon, and signifies a peer or equal j and appears 
to have been applied indiscriminately to males and fe- 
males. ' 

'The duchess received the intelligence of her enemy's 
disgrace with intense satisfaction; and, kissing her 
husband, bade him remember the oath he bad taken, 
and avenge her on the Saxon Brihtric, as he had done 
upon the Norman Mauger t . 

William renewed his promise, and kept his word. 

About this time Matilda gave birth to her eldest eon, 
who was called, after his grandfather, Robert. The 
choice of name seems to have been in accordance with 
the adventurous, unsettled life of the prince, for, like 
his ancestor, he became a wanderer in the Holy Land, 
and his death was almost as obscure as his. 

The birth of Robert was followed by that of Richard, 
William Rufus, and six daughters. The royal pair 
occupied themselves in the education of their children ; 
and, whatever might have been Matilda's first predilec- 
tion for the fair-haired Saxon who had scorned her 
love, there is little doubt but that the affection she 
entertained for William was permanent and sincere. 



CHJLPTBS VIII. 
▲ pirate, preying on the spoil* of those 
Cast by the tempest on some barren shore. 

Cases. 

THE influence which Matilda exercised in the coun- 
cils of her husband produced the most beneficial 
effect, as far as Normandy was concerned. Born and 
reared in Flanders — in the eleventh century, and for 
several succeeding ages, the most industrial and com- 
mercial country — she perfectly comprehended the ad- 
vantage of trade to a nation. By her enlightened 
advice, William devoted his energies to the encourage- 
ment of commerce ; and his subjects soon experienced 
the benefits of his new policy. 

Shortly after his marriage, he intrusted the reins of 
government to his duchess, and made a visit to Eng- 
land, whose childless sovereign — Edward the Con- 
fessor— had, in gratitude for the hospitable reception 
he had received during his misfortune and exile at 
the court of Normandy, promised to make William his 
heir. 

Some writers have contended that the promise was 
hot -given tffl after the union of the duke and Matilda ; 
other very grave authorities are of the contrary opi- 
nion, und we are inclined to their view of the question. 
By all accounts, William was most honorably received 
by the sainted king, who dismissed him with many 
costly gifts safe tokens of his friendship. 

There is very little doubt that even at this period 
the designs of the duke of Normandy upon England 
were wett %nown to his fathetvhvlaw, Baldwin, and 
more than suspected by. Harold, .the rightful heir to 
the English crown. During the exile of Earl Godwin 
and his family, Tostig, his second son, espoused Ma- 
tilda's sister, Judith) and 4rem that moment. became 
one of the most ardent eonupirators against the rights 
of his brother, Harold. 

In 1065, Harold— baring been shipwrecked at the 
month of the river Mays, on his way to Normandy — 
was arrested by the Earl of Ponthieu, in whose do- 
minions he had landed, and held prisoner by that petty 
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sovereign, in the hope of obtaining a large ramon for 
his release. 

The misfortune of the English prince was the advan- 
tage of William, who compelled the Earl of Ponthieu 
to resign his prey ; and received Harold and his atten- 
dants at the court of Normandy, where he was lavish 
in his attentions and flatteries. 

Although received as a guest, the unlucky Saxon 
was virtually the prisoner of his wily host, who seized 
the occasion to inform him of his having been adopted 
by Edward the Confessor to succeed him on the English 
throne ; and even extorted from him an oath that, on 
the death of that monarch, he (Harold) should acknow- 
ledge him. 

On this occasion it was that William practised the 
rate which Lanfrane had employed towards himself; 
when he swore to grant Matilda's three requests, be- 
fore she consented to become his wife. Instead, how- 
ever, of the consecrated host, the wily Norman caused 
the most venerated relics to be concealed beneath the 
covering of the altar upon which Harold was to swear. 
As soon as the oath was taken, he drew aside the 
antcpendtom, and discovered the shrines which con- 
tained them. 

" You have sworn not only on the altar of God." he 
said, " but on the relics of his saints. Woe to thee, 
Harold, shouldst thou break thy oath !" 

The English prince turned pale with anger at the 
unworthy trick which had been played upon him ; for, 
in that superstitions age. it was thought that an oath 
received additional sanctity, and became doubly bind- 
ing on the conscience, from being taken upon the 
relics of the saints, all of whom became, as it were, 
attesting witnessess of the feet, and, if broken, aven- 
gers of the perjury. 

" It needed not this," he said, " to induce me to 
keep faith with thee ! If Edward has named thee as 
his successor, no act of mine shall interfere between 
thee and the crown !" 

The Norman duke pretended to be satisfied — we 
say pretended — for it is not possible that a mind so 
astute as bis should not have foreseen that, once at 
freedom and in England, Harold would look upon his 
oath as little binding upon his conscience ; it having 
been extorted. 

In order to render Harold's breach of faith towards 
him, in such a case, more flagrant, he proceeded to 
affiance the English prince, then in the full pride 
of manhood, to his daughter, then only seven years 
old. Of course the union was never celebrated. 

In the Bayeux tapestry — the work of Matilda's 
hands — the ceremony of the oath is fully depicted 

A lute writer, in speaking of this tapestry— per- 
haps the most remarkable piece of needlework in 
the world— states, that it is preserved in the Cathedral 
of Bayeux : it was preserved there nearly twenty years 
ago, when it was removed to the library and museum 
of the city, where it still remains a mejpnment of the 
conquest of England, and has survived the stately 
abbey built upon the field which decided the rival 
claims of Harold and William. Napoleon, at the 
time of his meditated expedition to England, sent 
for it to Paris, where it was exhibited, as a means of 
exciting the French nation in their ardor against 
perfidious Albion. When he abandoned his project, 
the tapestry was returned; not, however, without 
having derived an advantage from ite visit to the 
metropolis : it had been engraved and restored. 

During a long residence in Bayeux, having had fre- 
quent opportunities of inspecting this remarkable work 
of the first of our Norman queens, the following 



notice of it may not prove unacceptable to our 
readers: 

The Bayeux tapestry consists of a roll of linen 
about twenty inches wide and seventy yards long. 
From the slovenly manner in which it was shewn", it 
has become much injured at the ends. It is a sort of 
panorama, beginning with Harold's visit to Nor- 
mandy— hie oath— the preparations for the conquest 
— the embarkation, landing, and battle of Hastings — 
and ending with the death of the Saxon king. The 
figures appear to have been cut out first in cloth, 
without the least regard to the natural colors of the 
objects intended to be pourtrayed, and afterwards 
stretched upon the groundwork. Thus we find green 
horses, yellow ships, and red men. 



CH1PTI1 IX 
The serf moat quit the peaceful plough, 
Hie band mvet grup the bow or brand , 
War reifns'in every valley now, 
and desolation mark* the land. Old 8ose 

HPHE death of Edward the Confessor, and the 
•*- assumption of the crown by Harold, who con- 
sidered that his oath was not binding upon his 
conscience, because extorted, was the signal for one of 
the most remarkable undertakings which ever occupied 
the pen of the historian — namely, the ''invasion and 
conquest of a powerful country, by— comparatively 
speaking — a mere handful of men ! 

Great as was the indignation and disappointment of 
William at Harold's breach of feith, he did not suffer 
them to blind him to the vast difficulty S&f the project 
he had undertaken. He proceeded quietly to make 
his preparations, and commenced by announcing to 
his assembled nobles his intention of asserting his 
claim to the English crown by force of arms : an inti- 
mation which was listened to with marked coldness by 
most of them — for the project was generally considered 
wild and chimerical. 

FUz-Osborne— one of their body, whom they deputed 
to wait upon their sovereign, to express their unwil- 
lingness to serve out of Normandy — in the exuberance 
of bis loyalty, so for forgot the tenor of his commis- 
sion as to proffer, in the name of his brother nobles, to 
double the number of men which each vassal, accord- 
ing to his tenure, was obliged to bring into the field. 
Many remonstrated; shame kept some silent; but 
William, by the advice of Lanfrane, sent for the re- 
fractory peers one by one, and remonstrated with 
them. 

Excited by the kind words and magnificent promises 
of the duke, the proffers of Fitz-Osborne became rea- 
lities , each baron and knight agreed to double his ser- 
vice. William attempted to enlist the King of France 
in his undertaking— but in vain : Philip scouted the 
idea, and refused to listen to his proffers of holding 
England— in the event of his success — as a fief of the 
French crown. 

The most important service to his enterprise was 
rendered by his father-in-law, Baldwin. Earl of Flan- 
ders, who assisted William largely, both with ships 
and men, which were confided to the command of 
Tostig, Harold's unnatural brother, to enable hhn to 
make a descent upon England, where he was defeated 
by Earl Morcar, who drove him into Scotland ; from 
which country he made his escape into Norway, and 
persuaded Har&ger, its warlike king, to make a 
descent upon the island at the same time with the 
Duke of Normandy. 

St. Vallery was the port appointed for the rendez- 
vous of William's flest, to which place the duke set 



out, after investing Matilda with the regency during 
his absence. Lanfrane, bis counsellor and friend, ac- 
companied him. For several days after his arrival, 
the fleet remained wind-bound, and the common sol- 
diers began to murmur: they considered it. in their 
superstition, as an omen that heaven disapproved of 
the attempt to subjugate a free people who had never 
injured them: desertions, in consequence, became 
frequent. 

The duke and Lanfrane were conversing together, 
as they paced the sands of the little port where the 
becalmed fleet was still lying at anchor. Several 
times did William cast impatient glances at the vane 
of the spire of the church, which the piety of the ma- 
riners had erected upon a lofty rock at the mouth of 
the harbor; it still retained its old position. 

•'Was ever anything so unfortunate T" observed 
William, impatiently. "If this obstinate calm con- 
tinues, Harold may reign in peace, and mock at his 
broken oath and my credulity — for not a soldier will 
be left me !" 

The monk only smiled. 

•• Fit subject for mirth !" said the speaker, with in- 
creased ill-humor 

"I smiled, beausire," replied Lanfrane, "to think 
that even your prudence has forsaken you ; you, who 
in this enterprise have surmounted difficulties which 
might have appalled the most determined, to be talking 
of being vanquished by one so easily removed !" 

"What! the windl" exclaimed the future sove- 
reign of England, devoutly crossing himself— for, with 
the superstition of the age, he thought the priest 
alluded to the action of some supernatural agency. 
" No, Lanfrane— no ! My subjects have already named 
our father Robert the Devil, from his supposed tam- 
pering in such practices : I have no wish to continue 
the title !" 

The Abbot of St. Stephens shrugged his shoulders : 
perhaps he had little feith in such agency. 

"What would you give," he demanded, "to the 
man who removed, not the impediment — for that I 
hold to be impossible — but the ill effects it has pro- 
duced upon the minds of your soldiery ?" 

"Were he a knight," replied William, "a noble 
fief in my dominions." 

" What if a priest 1" inquired the monk. 

" The richest benefice in my gift, in the fiur king- 
dom I am about to take possession of!" exclaimed the 
duke ; " the primacy of England !" 

" It is a bargain !" said Lanfrane ; " I will do it !" 

"Tout" 

" Not by sorcery, but relig-" *n !" continued the crafty 
counsellor. " I will inform the troops that a favorable 
wind has been refused, in consequence of their want 
of respect and devotion to the relics of St. Vallery, 
whose body is preserved in the church of the town 
to which he has bequeathed his name. Let the shrine 
which contains the bones of the saint be solemnly 
exposed to the veneration of the army ; my life upon it, 
it will put a stop to their desertion and murmuring — 
for the Normans are a most superstitious race ! Most 
probably, in less than three days, the wind will 
change 1 " 

In accordance with the advice ofthe speaker, on the 
following morning, an altar of turf was erected on the 
sands, and the chaise of the saint brought, in solemn 
procession, by die priests, from its resting-place on the 
high altar of the church, to the sea-shore. Tue de- 
vice succeeded almost beyond the expectation of 
Lanfrane ; for, so great was the enthusiasm which it 
excited, that, according to the old chroniclers, the 
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shrine wai half buried beneath the pile of gold and 
silver which the nobles and soldiers cast upon it. 
William was delighted, and confirmed to his coun- 
sellor the promise he had made him of the primacy of 
England— ebeuld that high office ever fall within his 
power to bestow. It must have been a picturesque 
sight : the fleet qf the Conqueror wind-bound in that 
little port— the shrine of the saint upon the rustic altar 
on the shore, surrounded by priests, in their flowing 
robes — and crowds of steel-clad men casting their gifts 
beside it. The advantage to William was enormous— 
for his followers no longer thought of deserting him. 
Neither was the share of the church to be despised — 
for, by all accounts, the harvest was a most plenteous 
one. 

At the close of the second day, the curiosity of the 
invading force was excited by the appearance of a 
vessel in the offing. Many were the speculations 
which it caused, as to the country it came from, and 
the place of its destination. Both questions were 
destined to be speedily decided, for the gallant bark, 
after hovering for some time at the mouth of the bay, 
advanced, with its sails set, into the port of St Val- 
lery. 



chapter x 

Appear in veil and diamond sons, 
Seated on thy floating, throne. 
Whilst zephyrs breathe the lute. 

Sonet or thb Ocbar. 

THE Duke of Normandy, and the principal leaders 
of his army, were standing upon the sands, watch- 
ing the approach of the majestic vessel, as it made its 
way into the harbor of St. Vallery. As she came 
within hail, several fancied that they discovered the 
stately form of the Duchess Matilda upon the gilded 
poop, over which a banner, emblazoned with the arms 
of Normandy, was floating. 

" By heavene, gentlemen, but you are right !" ex- 
claimed William, addressing Roger de Beaumont and 
the valiant Walter of Persigny, who were standing 
nearest to him. " It is no scene of enchantment, but 
our true and loyal wife !" 

Lanfranc, who had been in Matilda's secret, inform- 
ed the duke that his wife had secretly commanded a 
vessel to be built in a style of royal magnificence, to 
present to him on his departure for the conquest of 
England, and that the delay of winds had enabled her 
to arrive in time to offer him her gift in person. 

The uxorious duke, and his no less delighted fol- 
lowers, received theiT sovereign lady with all the chi- 
valrous enthusiasm so characteristic of the age. 
The latter, in their superstitious ignorance, attributed 
the arrival of Matilda to the good offices of St. Vallery 
—forgetful that ahe must have set forward upon her 
journey several days before the exposition of the relief? 
of the saint. 

The vessel* which was named the Mora, was richly 
gilded and xlecorated. At the prow was the figure of 
William's and Matilda's youngest son, named after his 
father The effigy of the youthful prince held with 
one hand a trumpet to his lips, as if to give signal for 
the approaching war* whilst in the other waa a bow and 



"This is Meed a gift, Matilda!" exclaimed Wil- 
liam, as he led hi* wife, amid the cheese of the army, 
to his tent. " But, reyel though, it be, and worthy of 
our lore, it does not afford such pleasure to my heart 
as thy presence ! Were I to go forth to do battle for 
the empire of the world," he added, as he glanced 



through the open curtains of the tent at the noble ves- 
sel, " I could not wish a better — it is fit to convey the 
conqueror of a fair field like England !" 

"And the avenger of Matilda!" replied his wife, 
with emphasis. "William, thou hast not forgotten 
thine oath 1" 

"No!" 

" I shall claim its fulfilment soon !" she added. 

" It shall be kept," exclaimed William, M to the very 
letter !" 

"So," said his wife, "shalt then be prosperous in 
the enterprise which thou hast undertaken ! Heaven 
smiles upon true faith* and arms the heart with 
courage!" 

Did the accusation of Matilda's persecution of Brih- 
tric Meaw, the Saxon Earl of Gloucester, rest upon 
slight grounds, we should at once dismiss it as a fable, 
for it was one of those anomalies in nature which 
shock ns 9 that a woman and a queen— who was the 
patroness of arte, religion, learning, and civilisation — 
should, in that one instance, have proved herself re- 
morseless, vindictive, and cruel 

" Thou hast never named the life thou hast a right to 
demand !" observed her husband 

"I wait my time!'* 

"Nor the lands !" he added. 

" I wait my time !" repeated Matilda, in the same 
cold and impassioned tone " When the sacrifice is 
ready, fear not that I shall hesitate to claim it. 1 ' 

It was considered as a fortunate omen by the invad- 
ing host, that almost immediately after the arrival of 
the duchess, the long-desired wind sprang up, and the 
fleet was enabled to start upon its way. 

William, after taking an affectionate leave of his 
wife— who retired to Rouen by land, escorted by Lan- 
franc and a slender 'party of retainers— embarked on 
board the Mora, and sailed out of the harbor with the 
pennon of Normandy flying at the mast, and a blood* 
red flag at the prow said by some chroniclers to have 
been the same beneath which his great ancestor, itolio 
— who founded the Norman power in France— set sail 
from his native land, in quest of an adventure as wild 
and daring aa his own 

By day, this flag served as a beacon to the fleet; 
by night, the lanterns which burnt on deck pre- 
vented the fleet from parting company. Yet such 
was the speed of the Mora, that she more than once 
during the voyage outsailed her companions, and had 
to lie-to in order that they might come up with her. 

It was considered a remarkable instance of good 
fortune that, out of so large a number of vessels, only 
two were lost. 

It was on the S8th day of September, 1066, that the 
fleet of William the Conqueror entered the harbor of 
Pevensey, on the Sussex coast. 

The knights, nobles, and men-at-arms landed first, 
and were drawn up upon the beaeh. The Duke of 
Normandy sprang on shore : the cheer which greeted 
him was quickly changed into a cry of terror; for 
William had stumbled as he leaped, and measured bis 
length upon the sands. . 

" He has taken measure of his grave !" observed 
several of the men. 

" An evil omen !'• added others. 

" There is no evU omen here !" exclaimed the duke, 
in a cheerful voice. " I have seised the soil of Eng- 
land with both hands, and, by God's help and yours, 
will contrive to hold it J" 

He extended his hands, as he spoke, towards the 
army! and showed them that he had grasped a handful 
of earth in each 



A loud cheer broke from the Normans : like children, 
the current of their ideas was easily turned. 

One of the esquires of William hastened towards a 
hut, which, on the first approach of the invaders, had 
been deserted by its Saxon occupants : seizing a hand- 
ful of the thatch, he returned to the beach, and pre- 
sented it to the duke. 

" What is this 1" he demanded. 

"Seizin, beausire — in token that this land is 
yours !" 

" I accept it as such !" said William, joyfully. 

The first act of the invaders was to erect a wooden 
fort, which they had brought with them in their ships 
from Normandy. Not that they feared any interrup- 
tion from the new king, Harold, who was occupied in 
the north, doing battle for his crown against his unna- 
tural brother, Tostig— who, with Harfager, the King 
of Norway, had entered the Tyne, with a hundred 
ships, and ravaged the country on either side. 

Both were eventually defeated and slain at the battle 
of Stamford Bridge, by Harold. The intelligence of 
the death of his allies — for ths invasion of England 
by Tostig and Harfager was a preconcerted thing — 
reached William four days after his landing at Peven- 
sey. 

"No matter," he exclaimed; "the greater honor to 
us if we succeed !"' 

He concluded by making a vow, that, if God gave 
him the victory, he would build an abbey on the spot 
where the claims of himself and his rival to the crown 
of England should be decided. 



CHAPTII XX 

THE first care of the Norman duke and his followers, 
on landing at Pevensey, was to erect a wooden 
fortress upon the beach, close to the spot where the 
remains of the castle still stand. This fort had been 
framed ready for putting together previous to their 
departure ; and in the celebrated Bayeux tapestry — 
which we shall have occasion to refer to more par- 
ticularly hereafterr-the sailors are represented bring- 
ing it on shore piecemeal. It was so well planned 
and constructed, that William and his officers were 
enabled to take up their quarters in it on the first day. 

As we observed in a preceeding chapter, one of the 
principal conspirators against the English monarch ' 
was his own brother, Tostig, who had married the 
sister of Matilda. He appears to have been a crafty 
and ambitious prince, filled wish envy and jealousy 
against Harold 

The two brothers-in-law, William and Tostig, had 
entered into a treaty with Harfager, King of Norway, * 
that the latter should invade England simultaneously 
with the Norman duke. The delay caused by the 
contrary winds at St. Vallery, alone prevented the de- 
sign being carried into execution. - 

The Norwegian fleet, of three hundred ships, reached, 
the Tyne about twenty days before the arrival of the 
Normans. Harold, at the head of his army, advanced 
to meet them; and a sanguinary battle took place at 
Stamford Bridge, where the invaders were signally 
defeated, and the unilateral brother and the Norwegian 
monarch slain. 

Scarcely waa the battle over, when the news reached 
Harold that the Normans had arrived, and were hv» 
trenched upon dm coast of Sussex. 

Although flushed with victory, the Saxon king 
seems to have been perfectly aware of the dangerous 
character of his new enemies, and to have sought, by 
every means in hie power, to come to an amicable 
arrangement He immediately dispatched messengers 
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to William, who, with his army, still lay encamped 
round the little wooden fort upon the beach at 
Pevensey. 

William's courage does not appear to have been in 
the least shaken by the news of the defeat and death of 
his allies. 

" It is not to be supposed," he said to his greet vas- 
sals and nobles, " that a kingdom like England can be 
conquered without a battle ; for the Saxons are a war- 
like people, and, if properly disciplined, would make 
the most valiant soldiers in the world. But heaven is 
with us, and I tow to God, if it pleaseth him to give 
me the victory, that on whatever spot the battle is 
fought, there will I erect a church to the Blessed 
Trinity, and to St. Martin, where masses shall perpe- 
tually be said for the sins of Edward the Confessor, 
those of myself and Matilda, and all who draw a sword 
or pull a bow-string on»this field !" 

This vow greatly re-assured his followers, who, in 
that superstitious age, looked upon heaven as a sort of 
fortress, to be assaulted and taken by good works. 
Singular enough that Battle Abbey, one of the noblest 
monastic institutions in England, owed its foundation 
to this vow of the Conqueror — it having been erected 
on the very spot on which the unfortunate Harold 
planted his standard. 

Towards the close of a lovely day in the early part 
of October, William, accompanied by his half-brother, 
Odo, the warlike Bishop of Bayeux, the Bishop of Con- 
stance, and several of his most intimate counsellors, 
was walking on the beach of Pevensey, discussing the 
defeat of Harfager and Tostig, when news was brought 
him of the arrival of a messenger from Harold, who 
came with offers of accommodation. 

The invader smiled scornfully : ho considered the 
symptom of temporising on the part of his rival as .the 
first omen of success. 

Accompanied by his friends, the Duke of Normandy 
hastened to the fortress, where the envoy of the Saxon 
monarch awaited his arrival. He was a tall, lair-haired 
man, in the very prime of life ; his hair was short, and 
his beard was shaven all but on the upper lip, on which 
he wore long moustaches; his dress consisted of a tunic 
of cloth made from unbleached wool, with a long 
mantle, the seams of which, as well as the border, 
were curiously ornamented with needle-work; upon 
his arms he wore several bracelets of gold ; his attend- 
ants were dressed in garbs of similar fashion, but of 
less costly materials ; and many of them had devices 
tattooed in different colors upon their skins. 

The ambassador was no other than the famous 
Brihtric— or, as he was styled by the Saxons, " Snaw, " 
or " Snow," from the fairness of his complexion—who 
had formerly been sent by Edward the Confessor as 
envoy to the court of the Earl of Flanders, the father 
of Matilda. 

The brow of the Duke of Normandy contracted as 
he recognized the features of Harold's .messenger, and 
he glanced involuntarily at the ring which his wife 
had sent him by Lanfranc, on the occasion of his 
taking the oath she exacted previous to consenting to 
their union. 

" Now, sir Saxon, you would have speech with us 1" 
said William, haughtily. 

The Lord of Gloucester— for Brihtric possessed not 
only the manor, but extensive lands in that fertile 
county— answered the invader with a look and tone 
as independent and hostile as his own. 

" Harold tho King,' 1 he said, "has defeated his ene- 
mies. Tostig and Harfager were both slain at Stamford 



Bri4ge ; tho Norwegians are dispersed, and great spoil 
has fallen into the hands of the victor." 

«• And how does this affect me ?" demanded 1 William. 

"Thus," continued the envoy. "Harold, without 
fearing the war, is anxious for peace. If the Duke of 
Normandy wishes for gold, the king will share. with 
him the spoils of the King of Norway — give him 
enough to satisfy both himself and has followers, in 
token of his friendship." 

14 Your master is most liberal !" answered the Bishop 
of Bayeux, with a sneer. 

" Or prudent .'" added one of the Norman nobles. 

The countenance of Brihtrie became flushed ; for 
he was a brave man, and most probably felt ashamed 
of the concessions he was instructed to propose. 

" My answer," he said, " must come from the Puke 
of Normandy— not from his vassals !" 

"Hear it at once!" exclaimed William. "I did 
not come to this country and bring so many crowns 
with me to exchange them for your master's shillings 
—but to claim the realm which is doubly mine : first, 
by the gift of Edward the Confessor— next, by Harold's 
oath!" 

" As for the first," replied the envoy, boldly, "the 
late king had no right to dispose of the country with- 
out the consent of his nobles, who were neither con- 
sulted, nor informed of the adoption of a stranger to 
reign over them, and of which no proof exists beyond 
the word of your grace !" 

" Do you doubt it 1" demanded the duke. 

Brihtric fixed his clear blue eye upori the speaker, as 
if he would read bis very soul. 

William, with all bis hardihood, could not endure 
the gate ; bis features became slightly confused. 

" For the second allegation against Harold," con 
tinned the Saxon, without replying to the question of 
the invader, "it was most ungenerously extorted 
whilst he was a prisoner in Normandy, and he has 
been absolved from it by the bishops and clergy of the 
realm!" 

"He has broken his contract with my daughter, 1 
added William, " by espousing Algitha, Che sister of 
Earl Morcar, and widow of the Welsh prince, Griffith." 

" Tho Norman princess," observed the ambassador, 
" is a child, and a foreigner ! . The Saxons love not 
that the companion of their king should be a stranger !" 

We have previously observed, that up to the time 
of Matilda, the wives of the English monarchs had 
only the title of " cempsjuon," or " Hlafiuge se cwene" 
—which, in the Saxon, means, " the fiver of bread," 
and " companion"— perfectly distinct from the im- 
portance attached to the word " regina "—a style which 
the wife of William the Conqueror was the first to 
assume, much to the dissatisfaction of her new 
subjects.* 

" It is not in the hour of victory," continued the 
speaker, "that Harold will consent to renounce his 
kingdom — that is not to be expected ; neither will he 
share with you the spoils of the King of Norway and 
bis brother Tostig, exoept at the price of your de- 
parture from the island. If yon accept his offer, 



With a word, the envoy of Harold turned upon his 
heel, and left the fortress. 



" And what if I refuse it V demanded William. 

" In that case, sire duke," replied Brithrie, << my 
lord the king defies you to battle on Saturday next, if 
yon be willing to meet him on that day." 

" On Saturday be it !" exclaimed the future con- 
queror of England. " God and his saints decide be- 
tween us !" 

A deep " Amen !" broke from the stern lips of the 
warrior Odo and his brother bishop of Constance. 



ohaptbb xi r. 

Draw, archers, draw year snows tots* nasi ! 
Spur your proud courser* hard, sad has ia Mood ! 

Sbaksfsaxb. 

THE night preceding the important battle which 
was to decide the fate of the rival claimants to 
King Edward's crown, was passed by the Normans 
and the Saxons in a widely different manner. The 
former who were deeply imbued with the feelings of 
religious chivalry, passed the hours of darkness in prayer 
and confession. In their superstitious devotion, they 
bound themselves by a solemn vow, that if they ob- 
tained the victory on the following day — which was 
Saturday — it should evermore be observed as a fast- 
day in England. It is remarkable how long a custom 
will survive both laws and institutions. Till within a 
few years, Saturday was always observed as a fast- 
day by the Catholics in England from no other reason 
— their co-religionists in other countries never observ- 
ing it. 

The conduct of the Saxons was widely different. 
Flushed with their recent victory over the King of 
Norway and Tostig, they indulged in debauchery and 
carouse — an ominous sign of the fate of the battle 
which was to be fought on the coming morning. 

The battle commenced on the 14th of October — the 
birthday of the Saxon King — at a place called Heath- 
field. The spot on which it was fought is now occu- 
pied by the Tower of Battle, and adjoins the remains 
of the abbey, which was partly destroyed at the Refor- 
mation. The gateway, which is still standing, is one 
of the finest in the kingdom. The abbatial buildings 
have since been converted into the residence of the 
Webster family. 

In the Bayeux tapestry, Matilda has represented her 
husband in the act of mounting the steed which the 
King of Spain had presented him with, in order to 
proceed to battle. He is attired in chain armor, with 
a conical helmet ; he holds a lance in his hand, with a 
bannerol attached. In the days of chivalry, the arms 
of the noble or knight were generally embroidered 
upon this little flag or streamer. 

The Normans were drawn tip in three bodies, under 
the command of Montgomery, fttz-Osbbrnc, and the 
duke. The division which William led Was composed 
of the flower of his troops, and intended to act as a re- 
serve at the decisive moment. 

Although the Saxons had passed the night m a man- 
ner far different from the Normans — in wassail and 
dissipation — they fought with their usual courage ; but 
their enemies were, at the period of the invasion, most 
probably the best diciplined troops in Europe. Tneir 
prince had three horses slain under him during the en- 
gagement, although, with his usual good fortune which 
attended him through life, he was not once wounded. 
The unlucky Harold— according to Speed and ether 
chroniclers — appears to have displayed great courage 
and energy. When the Norman chivalry had broken 
his ranks, he succeeded in rallying them upon the 
heights, and endeavoured to prolong the contest till 
night should enable him to effect his retreat into the 
interior of the kingdom, and so continue the straggle 
fin his erown; but William inafo 
his last position. The advantage gained was ae> decs* 
dedly in favor of the English, that it hi impossible to 
say how the contest might have terminated, hod not s> 
random shot pierced the left eye of the British mon- 
arch, who fell in the midst of the meier. The conlh- 
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■ion became general ; disheartened at the fall off their 
leader, his followers fled in all directions — the victory 
was won. 

The victorious Duke of Normandy slept that night 
upon the field of battle — which the Normans named 
" Sanguelac," or the "Lake of blood,*' in commemoration 
of the fiercely-contested battle— in which, according to 
William of Malmesbury, sixty thousand Saxons were 
slain, although this number is most probably exagge- 
rated. William lost six thousand of his followers ; 
but the Tictory was complete. 

The Conqueror, in the first flush of his triumph, 
seems to have affected much moderation. He per- 
mitted the peasants to bury the remains of their 
slaughtered countrymen, whilst his own followers 
performed the same sad office to those of their own 
party who had fallen. Odo, the Bishop of Bayeux — 
who, contrary to the canons of the church, had taken 
part in the contest — celebrated mass upon the field ; 
and as soon as the affairs of his new kingdom per- 
mitted him to devote himself to the work, William 
fulfilled his tow, by erecting the stately Abbey of 
Battle upon the field of his victory. The high altar 
of the church is supposed to have stood orer the 
spot where the unfortunate Harold had planted his 
standard. 

Githa, the mother of the $axon monarch on hearing 
of the defeat and death of her son, applied to the 
Conqueror for permission to bury the body ; and, it is 
said, even offered its weight in gold for the privilege 
of performing that last melancholy rite ; but William 
could now afford to be generous, and he accorded 
the boon, without accepting the proffered ransom. 
The victorious Normans, in their thirst for plunder, 
had stripped and disfigured the dead, so that it was 
scarcely possible to distinguish the features of those 
who had fallen. This barbarous retaliation must 
have been carried to a fearful extent — since even 
the mother of Harold could not identify the body of 
her son; and her pious intentions must have been 
disappointed, had it not been for his mistress, a 
Saxon lady of high rank and great beauty, named 
Edith, or the " Swan-necked." No disfigurement could 
deceive the eye of the woman who had loved him ; 
she sought out his remains amid the heaps of slain, 
and they were delivered to the mourning mother, who 
interred them in the Abbey of Walt ham, which Harold 
himself had founded, and placed over the tomb the 
simple but expressive sentence. 

HAROLD {NFKLIX! (iUBOIiD TH1 UNHAPPY !) 

Wihiam's first* can wast to dispatch tidings of his 
success to Matilda, who had retired to the Bene- 
dsosinsr priory of Notre Dame, to pray for his success. 
Her husband's messenger found her engaged at her 
devotion*, in the chapel of the convent. The duchess 
caused the establishment to be eaHed '' The Church of 
our Lady of Good News," in commemoration of the 



Matilda seems or this occasion to have shown a 
more vindictive spirit than her husband. He had 
acted with something like generosity after the victory 
which placed the crown of -England upon his brow ; 
hat hie queen had no commiseration for her enemy. 
On retiring from too chapel, her first act was to write 
letters of congratulation to the Conqueror, in which 
she remin d ed him of the oath ho had sworn to her at 
OstenoV~the life and honors of any one of the van- 
quished whom she might name. Awed, perhaps, by the 
fate which had so signally followed the perjury of 
Harold, the new monarch kept his oath. 



chaptkk xxi). 

j 
Oa midwinter day, Aldred, the archbishop, hallowed him a 
king of Westminster, and gave him possession with the 
books of Christ $ aad also swore him, ere that he would set 
theerownovoa his head, that he woetdeo well 'govern lata 
nation as any king before hiss best did, if they wenld be 
faithtul to him. Saxob Chrokicls. 

ON the Christmas Day following the Battle of 
Hastings, there was great commotion and prepa- 
ration in the cities of London and Westminster ; for 
on that day, the Norman conqueror was to receive 
the crown of St. Edward from the hands of Aldred, 
Archbishop of York—in consequence of a dispute at 
that time existing between Stigand, the primate, and 
the see of Rome. William prudently decided on 
being consecrated by the former prelate, in order to 
prevent the validity of his coronation being ques- 
tioned at any future period. 

The stately church in which so many sovereigns 
of England have received the emblems of their dig- 
nity, was strewed with rushes, and adomed with 
hangings of needlework — in which the Saxon ladies at 
that time excelled. As a matter of precaution, Wil- 
liam had taken care to surround the sacred edifice 
with a strong body of troops, in order to protect him- 
self and followers, if necessary, against any treachery 
on the part of his new subjects — who seem, however, 
to have been too much delighted with the pageant 
of a coronation, to have entertained any sense of the 
degradation of the country submitting to the rule of 
a foreigner. We speak, of course, of the mass ; for, 
if the opinion of certain writers be correct, some of 
the Saxon nobles and franklins did really enter into 
such a conspiracy. 

At an early hour on the morning of Christmas Day, 
William, who had slept at the Palace of Blackfriars, 
proceeded by water to London Bridge, where he 
landed, and, mounted on horseback, set forth, accom- 
panied by a grand cavalcade of English and Norman 
nobles, towards Westminster, the English riding 
nearest to his person. 

On reaching the west entrance of the Abbey, the 
Conqueror dismounted, and was received by the 
Archbishop of York and the clergy, who conducted 
him to his seat, near the high altar, where he of- 
fered up his prayer, and made his offering of twenty 
marks of pure gold, in a basin and cover, to the 
church. 

William had already been anointed, and was 
kneeling on the altar ready to receive the crown — 
which, with the rest of the regalia, was lying on the 
altar— from the hands of the officiating prelate, when 
the latter advancing to the highest step, took the 
regal circlet in his hand. All expected that he would, 
without further ceremony, place it on the head of the 
new monarch ; but the archbishop, who was a Saxon, 
not only by birth, but in heart, paused, and, turning 
to the English nobility, demanded if they were willing 
to receive William, Duke of Normandy* as their kingl 

The loud, unanimous shout of assent which followed, 
msde the vaulted roof of the abbey ring again. It 
was heard by the Norman troops stationed outside the 
building, and they began to murmur, fearful lest some 
violence had been offered to their leader and his coun- 
trymen. 

The archbishop looked dissatisfied; most probably 
he had expected that the Saxon peers would have 
made some stipulation, before giving their assent, for 
the liberties of the conquered, and the well governing 
of the realm. 

"Now, father/* said William, who jbegan to feel 



somewhat impatient of the delay in placing the crown 
of St. Edward upon his brow — "the diadem !" 
1 " After you have taken the oath," quietly observed 
the prelate. 

41 What oafhl" demanded the still kneeling -prince. 

"To govern the land,'* said Aldred, raising his 
voice so as to be heard at the -e xtreme end of the 
church, " according to its ancient laws and customs— 
to render justice equally to all— 4o maintain the lights 
of the clergy, and the liberties of the people." 

Indefinite as was the oath proposed, William hesi- 
tated before taking it. The rights of the clergy were 
sufficiently understood — since the church, by hot 
astute policy, had laboured for years to augment and 
consolidate them on every occasion ; not so the fiber- 
ties of the people— they either meant much or no- 
thing. 

After a few moments' pause,^uring which &e entire 
assembly, Normans and Saxons, waited anxiously for 
his reply, the Conqueror answered, in a fond voice : 

" I am ready to take the oath!'? 

The archbishop swore him, .accordingly, upon the 
Evangel, and having done so, without. further hesita- 
tion completed the ceremony, by placing the crown 
upon his head. The tumultuous shout of those assem- 
bled in the church alarmed the Norman troops, who, 
suspecting treachery, began to use their weapons upon 
the crowd of Saxons, who were assembled in vast 
numbers around the neighbourhood of the abbey* 

In the midst of the confusion, the Saxons, as is 
generally supposed — although some writers have sug- 
gested that it was the work of the Normans— «et fire 
to the houses and buildings near the abbey, which, 
being of wood, blazed rapidly. AH wae terror and 
suspicion within the sacred precincts ; the nobles of 
each nation looked with doubt upon each other. The 
excitement could only be appeased by William, clad 
in his robes, and wearing his newly acquired crown, 
appearing before the troops. Once assured of the. 
safety of their prince, the faithful Normans exerted 
themselves to extinguish the flames, which, at one 
time, threatened destruction to the entire building. 

The patriotic conduct of Aldred, Archbishop of York, • 
at the coronation of William the Conqueror, most pro- 
bably gave rise to the resolution of that prince, not to 
permit any nativo priest to succeed to the honors of 
the church; but to supply the different sees; ss they 
fell vacant, with Normans. As we have seen, he 
had already promised the primacy pf England to Lan* 
franc. 

The politic resolution of excluding the Saxons from 
the prelacy was strictly carried out both by William 
and his immediate successors. Indeed, so eager was 
the former to rid himself of the native bishops and 
abbots, that he caused them to be deposed on the 
most frivolous pretexts, filling their places with his 
own countrymen. 

A few days after his coronation, William received a 
messenger from his wife, who governed Normandy 
during his absence. The bearer of her missive was 
no other than Lanfranc, who had brought him the first 
token he had ever received from her. The conqueror 
shuddered as he recognised him, for he remembered 
his oath. 

Matilda's first demand — as our readers most probably 
have foreseen — was for the life of Brihtric Snaw, and 
the confiscation of his vast possessions in the county 
of Gloucester ; her second, that his lands should be 
settled upon herself. 

' To ac continued m the January number. 
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RUSSIAN SKETCHES.— NO. III. 



CHURCH OF THE ABSUMPTIOir, MOSCOW, 

RUSSIA is richly endowed with churches and 
monasteries. At one period they actually were 
so numerous, that in Moscow, previous to the invasion 
of Napoleon, there was one 
church for nearly every 
hundred of the inhabitants, 
including both women and 
children. This over-abun- 
dance the Emperor Alex- 
ander deemed a nuisance; 
and had those that stood in 
need of repairs pulled down, 
to the great scandal of the 
priesthood, who did not hesi- 
tate to ascribe the calamities 
of 1812 to this act of impiety. 
The finest and most sacred 
edifice in the empire is the 
Cathedral of the Assumption 
of the Virgin Mary. It was 
built, in the reign of either 
Ivan III. or Ivan IV., on the 
site of the original edifice, 
and exhibits a splendid speci- 
men of the Greco-Italian 
architecture of the fifteenth 
century. It is loaded with 
ornaments to an extra- 
vagant degree. Like the 
Greek worship, it is profuse 
in exterior adornments. On 
the walls are painted 249 
full images, and 2066 half- 
lengths and heads, many 
larger than nature. The 
quantity of gold leaf em- 
ployed in embellishing it is 
said to have amounted to 
210,000 leaves. Images 
gaudily adorned, splendidly 
gilt and ornamented holy 
books, massy gold crosses of 
beautiful workmanship, rich 
episcopal vestments — in 
short, every article that can 
impress the observer with a 
striking idea of the material 
magnificence of the Greek 
service, are here to be seen 
in the greatest profusion. 
In the middle of the church 
is suspended a crown of 
massive silver, accompanied with forty-eight chande- 
liers, all of a single piece, and weighing nearly 3000 lbs. 
There are also numerous candlesticks, " almost as high 
' some of silver, others of copper silvered, 



ception of relics of saints. The most valuable manu- 
scripts are those of the Sclavonic New Testament, 
which date as far back as the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies. Br. Lyall was shown "a small parchment 
volume, a good deal sullied, said to be the Gospel of St. 
Luke in his own handwriting." In what language and 
character he does not state : perhaps the Sclavonic, 




holding candles " thick as a man's leg." 

The Cathedral of St. Michael ranks next to this in 
splendor and dignity. It is venerated by the Russians 
as the place where their sovereigns were formerly in- 
terred; while the Cathedral of the Assumption is 
honored by being the place where they are crowned. 

The next church oi importance is that of St. Philip, 
which is distinguished as wntaining the patriarchal 
treasury, the nche* ot which consist of manuscripts 
and books, mitres and sacerdotal dresses and ornaments, 
vessels for the preparation of the holy oil, and the re- 



also! There is a copy of the Evangelists, in Scla- 
vonian, written by Tatiana Michailovna, daughter of 
the Czar Michail Phedor oviteh* The sacred vessels are 
very numerous. Those for the preparation of the holy 
oil consist of two large silver kettles or boilers, gilt in* 
side, two feet and a half in diameter, which, together 
with silver stirrers and ladles, were presented to the i 
holy synod by the Empress Catherine II. Between 
these boilers stands a large silver receiver, on the cover 
of which is a representation of " Samuel anointing 
Saul." They weigh altogether upwards of 700 lbs. 
From the receiver the oil is emptied into sixteen 
elegant silver vases, presented to the synod by the 
Emperor Paul. The " holy oil " is only made once a 
year, with great ceremonies. All these churches are. 



within the Kremlin. Our illustration is the Cathedral 
of the Assumption, popularly called the Church of Ivan 
the Cruel. This must have been an invention of the 
priests— for both the great Ivans were very distin- 
guished men. 

Ivan III. ascended the throne in 1462. He was sur- 
named the Proud. This great Duke—being a Nor- 
man by descent, he dung 
to the title held in most 
veneration by his Scandi- 
navian ancestors — was the 
first prince whose talents 
and good fortune imparted 
union, consistency, and in- 
dependence to the Russian 
states. He united under 
his government the different 
principalities or appanages, 
and subdued Novogorod, 
which, during the internal 
troubles and the Tartar in- 
vasion . and conquest of 
Russia, had achieved and 
preserved its independence. 
He also freed himself and 
country entirely , from the 
yoke of the Tartars, and im- 
posed a tribute on the king- 
dom of Cazan. He invited 
and encouraged foreigners 
of talent and information to 
settle in his territories. By 
one of them — Aristotle of 
Bologna — the money was 
re-coined, ,and gunpowder 
and the art of casting 
cannon were introduced. 

He was assassinated a. n. 
1503, after, a reign of 43 
years.' Few Russian mon- 
arohe ever died in their beds. 
The next Sovereign by 
whom the territories of 
Russia were enlarged was 
Ivan IV., surnamed the 
Terrible. He began his 
feign 1533. He first taught 
his soldiers the use of fire- 
arms, and by means of these 
conquered the kingdoms of 
Cazan and Astrakan. 
Siberia was also annexed to 
Hassia during Iris reign. 
He was not, however, 
meseJy a warlike prince ; to 
him the Russian* are in- 
debted for the first code of laws, and the introduction 
of printing. He invited foreign artists to Moscow, en- 
couraged commerce, and permitted the English to 
establish factories in his. dominions. .BeJfere his time 
—as the Russians bed no ports except AishangeJ, 
which, from its situation, was of no use to foreign 
commerce— rtheir trade, had altogether • been in the 
hands of the layonians; but by the conquest of Astra- 
kanr the commerce of the Caspian Sea was opened to 
them,; ,and by the temporary conquest of Narva, in 
1569, they were first introduced to our expeaience of 
the advantages they might derive 4rem the po s session 
of ports in the Baltic Ivan also enoutraged religions 
toleration. ^ i 
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ANECDOTES OF DUELLING. 



THERE is a trait in Irish character which I have 
always conceived to he nationally chivalrous, and 
that is a general dislike to seek in courts of law, a 
monetary compensation for honor outraged through 
woman's folly. In England, reparation for loss of 
service is considered a thing as correctly reclaimable 
as loss of profit on a broken contract for a cargo of 
teal-oil or guano, while in the sister kingdom, in nine 
cases out of ten, the man who works upon the weak- 
ness of a wife, or trifle* with the affections of a sister, 
is not subjected to the assessment of amount of injury 
by the computation of a jury, but summoned to give 
personal satisfaction in the field. Many a fatal case, 
recorded in the annals of Irish duelling, will tell how 
frequently profligate success has paid, in turn, a bloody 
penalty. 

In caricaturing Milesian manners and feelings, it 
has been asserted that you could not look at a Cork 
lady at a supper-table but she graciously murmured, 
•• Port, if you please !"— or dance a second time with 
a man's sister, that he was not certain to drop in next 
morning, before you dressed, to inquire whether your 
intentions to the young lady were matrimonial. That 
a number of unhappy marriages have been effected by 
pistol-intervention, is too true : and I recollect one sad 
case where the love was on the lady's side, and a fine 
spirited and honorable young fellow, with all before 
him that could promise happiness, was suddenly 
removed from existence, ere the third week closed that 
followed as bright a union as could be fancied. 

R was remarkably handsome, and these personal 

advantages were enhanced by the total unconscious- 
ness that he possessed them. A young lady saw, 
loved — and, remembering what Viola's friend suffered 
from concealment, she saved the damask of her cheek, 
and intimated to the gentleman the state of her affec- 
tions. In replyi poor R candidly confided his 
situation to the lady. He had wooed and won tbe only 
women he loved, and the next Monday would bless 
him with her hand. 

Harriette M was handsome, self-willed, rich, 

and proud as Lucifer. R , in fortune, was her 

equal, but, in birth, a caste below The circumstances, 
however, that embittered her rejection — and if rejec- 
tion be humiliating to a man, how fearfully must it 
agonize the woman who, perverting conventional 
usages, sues when she should be sought — supplicates 
what she should conceal, and is rejected? 

" Heaven has no rags Hke love to hatred tamed, 
Nor hell a nay like a woman spurned." 

And for whom had her hand and fortune been 
declined 1 The daughter of a village curate ; rich in 
nothing hut youth, and innocence, and beauty. 

The devil never prompts a delinquency, that he does 
not manage to supply a tool. George Pemberton was 
Harriette's kinsman, a lieutenant in the — th, wretch- 
edly poor, and his regiment an expensive one. His 
manners were assuming ; and, with an empty purse, 
how many slights will an ill-tempered individual 
experience, should he have the misfortune of being 
gazetted to a track corps 1 George Pemberton was 
returning, on leave between returns, to raise a small 
sum of money ; or, failing, to sell out : and he found 
his cousin Harriette all alone, five minutes after the 
Chronicle had been received, detailing, in glow- 
ing language, the beauty of the bride, as being in per- 
fect keeping with that of the handsomest man who, 
for /ears, had sworn conjugal allegiance at the altar. 



" The happy couple/* the paper added, " had gone to 

to spend the honeymoon/' 

In such frames of mind, and under such circum- 
stances the cousins met. Pemberton, in right of his 
relationship, would have saluted his fair kinswoman ; 
but she drew her face away, and, looking contemptu- 
ously at his short and shapeless person, coolly 
observed — 



'< Palm to palm must do, George ; for, i' faith ! you 



are too ugly even for a cousin to kiss ! 

" As handsome and as insolent as ever ! Why, 
Harriette, I expected to have seen a willow wreath and 
pallid cheek. You bear your throw-over patiently/' 

The lady's brows contracted, and she haughtily 
waved her hand. 

" Enough ! no more of this. I know your business 
here. You want two hundred pounds, and my father 
will not advance as many pence, were it to save your 
neck, and not your commission." 

"Then I must send in my papers, and leave the 
— th." 

" Unless some fool is found who will lend money to 
a gentleman, who, on six shillings a-day, keeps a pair 
of hunters !" observed the lady. 

Pemberton looked sulky and displeased. 

"Nay, George, on my conscience, thou art ill- 
favored enough, without knitting those beetle-brows 
together. I have the money. Would you earn it 1" 

" I would go to the devil," was the reply, •* rather 
than quit the — th from sheer poverty. What shall I 
do!" 

She turned her dark and lightning eyes on his, and 
after a pause of half s minute, pointed with her finger 
to the paragraph which announced the hated marriage, 
Then, dropping her voice to an emphatic whisper, she 
laid her lips close to her kinsman's ear- 
Read ! — Spoil me that honeymoon — the money's 
thine !" 

And without waiting a reply, she hurried to her own 
apartment. 

Never did the arch-enemy of man select a better 
agent than George Pemberton. To a currish temper, 
he united a sufficiency of animal courage to make him 
dangerous ; and secret influences, with which his 
revengeful kinswoman was totally unacquainted, fitted 
him for the task. He knew that his retirement from a 
regiment, officered by men of property, and to whom 
he had made himself obnoxious by the idle attempt of 
veiling poverty under insolence, would be felt a 
triumph. But deadlier feelings towards the husband 
of Lucy Meadows, urged him on to vengeance. He had 
secretly, but passionately, loved her; and she had 
neither tact nor prudence to conceal a personal dislike, 
amounting to aversion. Keeping in the back-ground 
the real causes which induced him to attempt the life 
of one against whom he could plead no injury, an 
alleged slight to his fair cousin would form " a very 
pretty quarrel," and with a congenial spirit as demo- 
niac as his own, he set off, without delay, to the 
retired watering-place, where the handsomest and 
happiest pair that Connaught could produce, were, in 
their own belief, entering on an elysian existence. 

The barbarous punctilio of the times — provided a 
man could boast gentle lineage — almost prohibited a 
refusal to his call for satisfaction, no matter how 
flimsy the pretext might be, under which he demanded 
a hostile meeting, and Pemberton availed himself 
of it. 

It was evening. R had been engaged in 

answering congratulatory letters, and had proceeded 



the inn-window, and thought her husband never looked 
so handsome as when, in turning the corner, he 
smiled and kissed his hand. She gazed at the sun, 
sinking gloriously in the far west, and in a flood of 
gold hiding his broad disc in the boundless waters of 
the Atlantic. Alas ! she little dreamed, poor girl, that 
" The moon that rose 
And promised rapture in the close," 

was feted to usher in a night, on whose deep, deep 
darkness a ray of hope should never break again. 

Pemberton and his companion waylaid their 

intended victim ; but R felt himself too blessed 

with Lucy to risk aught that could interrupt his 
happiness. Against the imputed offence, he temper* 
ately remonstrated, and repudiated all intention of 
wounding the feelings of the lady, whose imaginary 
wrongs wore made the basis to rest a quarrel on. A 
meeting he declined ; at least until he could send for 
and consult a friend. From insolence, Pemberton 
proceeded to verbal, and at last to personal insult. 
R^— 's was a brave and manly sprit. Good Heaven ! 
to feel the ruffian's whip upon his shoulders, and not 
resent the outrage ! His temper yielded ; he longed 
to wipe disgrace away in blood. He urged delay no 
longer; demanded instant satisfaction; hurried into 
the inn garden, and, within ten minutes from the 
time he waved a passing — little did he fancy it a last 

— adieu, R was stretched, in death, upon the 

bowling-green ! 

What Lucy suffered may be readily conceived. 
Human misery could not go farther: in one sheer 
plunge, to reach, from the very pinnacle of mortal 
happiness, the darkest abyss of despair. The imagi- 
nation must fill out what fancy cannot pencil. 

And how did she feel — she, that guilty woman, 
when 

" The ruin that her rashness wrought " 

was told her !" 

Before her emissary had accomplished half his 
journey, Harriette's better feelings had regained 
ascendency, and, when too late, she would have given 
thousands to have recalled her hireling kinsman. In 
charity we will hope that her wounded pride sought 
vengeance short of destruction. Indeed, the effect of 
the sad intelligence, when it arrived, would go far to 
prove that such was the case. She was convulsed, 
fevered, delirious for two months after, and recovered 
strength only by the loss of reason; and in a few 
years after closed her wretched existence in an 
asylum. 

I often called to memory the truth of Father 
Malachi's duelling deductions — for the final* to the 
careers of Messieurs Andrews and Pemberton, proved 
them correct to the letter. Both died violent but 
inglorious deaths. 

Frank Andrews, some half dozen years after he had 
placed the house of Shive-na-garrew in mourning, 
repaired to the metropolis on business. The evening 
he arrived in Dublin, he contrived to fasten a quarrel 
on a linendraper, whose sister he had insulted at the 
theatre, and hurried the devoted tradesman by the first 
dawn of day to " the fifteen acres," (a division of the 
Phoenix Park, where duels have been fought by the 
hundred.) The hour of retribution had come — for a 
man whose hand never clasped before a deadlier imple- 
ment than a cloth-yard, contrived to pop, par accident, 
a quarter of an ounce of lead into the pericardium of 
Mr. Francis Andrews. 

Well, though he fell in the lap of honor, still, the 
artiste who sped him was a linendraper; that was 



with his billets to the post. Lucy watched him from ! certainly a sad drawback ; but, if Mr. Andrews' exit 
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was not the thing, Mr. Pemberton's was even less 
distingue, t 

Never had homicide, by permission of Irish gentle- 
men, promised more satisfactory results to its perpe- 
trator. The transmission of Harriette and her father 
— the former to.a madhouse, and the latter to a grave 
— occurred within the month, and as heir-at-law, Mr. 
George Pemberton succeeded to the management of 
the estates and custody of the lunatic. Mr. Pember- 
ton determined that during his life iiis fair cousin 
should continue in seclusion, and fate gave a kind 
consent. 

It was a grey autumnal evening, when Pemberton, 
who had taken formal possession of his uncle's house, 
was carrying two strangers home to sapper, whose 
acquaintance he had made that morning at the fair of 

town. It may be here necessary to remark, that 

R had a natural brother, to whom he had been 

generous and kind, and who had been often overheard 
vowing eternal vengeance on the destroyer of his 
kinsman. He took his mother's name — was called 
William Halligan, but, by the country people, was 
better known by the sobriquet of Liaume Vaddagh, 
(Long William). Eight. months had elapsed since 

R was killed by Pemberton, and people began to 

say that " George was safely seated in his saddle." 
To this opinion others dissented. " Liaume Vaddagh," 
before his kinsman's death, had been held in light 
estimation. He drank freely, headed faction-fights, 
and, more than once, had been hinted at in chapel as 
a gay deceiver. But a marvellous change since hie 
brother's death had come over this wild youth — 
whiskey never passed his lips — no inducement, at fair 
or market, could rank him in a faction-fight, — his 
youthful compeers declared he was bewitched, — but 
older men shook their heads, and hinted that Liaume 
Vaddagh, under a quiet exterior, was " fuller of mis- 
chief than a loaded blunderbuss." 1 The old folkB 
were right, for " Long William" only bode his time, 
like the red Kirkpatrick, to " strike sicker." 

Pemberton, although several monitory hints were 
given him, remained in false security : and yet there 
were times that the altered habits of this wild young 
man, when coupled with his omnipresence in fair or 
market, or wherever else the place he frequented might 
be, went some length in creating suspicion in the 
mind of Pemberton. At the fair, on this day, he 
encountered " Long William" more than once, and so 
did others, who noticed to each other a change equally 
remarkable in his habits and appearance. Liaume 
Vaddagh had hitherto worn the deepest mourning, and 
avoided spirits as he would poison. On this day his 
sables were discarded, and he was gaily dressed; 
while, with his " inky " garments, his unsocial habits 
appeared to have departed. He drank deep to his 
brother's memory, mentioning that this was the birth- 
day of the deceased. 

One other circumstance requires a passing notice. 
Lucy had frequently requested that " Long William'' 
would come to see her, aware how strong the attach- 
ment was which had existed between her murdered 
husband and his wild half-brother. To every invita- 
tion the same answer was gratefully returned — " He 
would dutifully wait upon her when his vow should 
be accomplished," — what the vow was, none knew. 

When evening came, and Mr. Pemberton had order- 
ed his horse to the inn door, Liaume Vaddagh was 
seen, wrapped in his cotamore, riding briskly from the 
market-town. The distance to reach the principal en- 
trance to the parl^ would require a detour of at least 
two miles, while a back gate opened upon the road 



that William took. There was no lodge, but Liaume 
Vaddagh was soen to gain admission by a key, and 
carefully lock the gate afterwards. The scene that 
followed was thus described by one of the strangers. 

On reaching the back entrance of the park, Mr. 
Pemberton unlocked the gate, and when he had again 
secured it, he turned to his guests, and bade them a 
courteous welcome. 

" This is the first time I have had the honor, gentle- 
men,' to receive you at Mount Hazle — may I hope it 
will not be the last 1" The strangers bowed ; while a 
voice that seemed an echo, repeated in hollow and 
distinct tones " the last /" A gun exploded ; Mr. Pem- 
berton staggered and fell ; the strangers' horses went 
off at speed ; one rider managed to keep his saddle, 
while the other was roughly dismounted. The fallen 
horseman rolled into the ditch, and there, in mortal 
agony, he viewed the denoument of the tragedy. 

A tall man, wrapped in a frieze great-coat, stepped 
leisurely from the back of the hedge, and quietly ap- 
proached the body. He looked for a moment at the 
glassy eye and bloodless lips. "One barrel did the 
business !" he muttered, and laid the gun, in a slant- 
ing direction, across the corpse. Then taking a writ- 
ten paper from his pocket, he affixed it to the dead 
man's breast. All was methodically done ; a pin se- 
cured every corner of the placard, and these pins were 
placed carefully in the cuff of the murderer's cotamore. 
That done, he coolly reloaded the discharged barrel. 
The stranger remarked that the gun had been prepared 
for concealment and assassination, for the barrels had 
been shortened by a foot. The murderer gazed on the 
dead body for a minute, but his hand never approached 
the pockets of his victim, except when he drew a gold 
watch from the fob, muttered it was " half-past seven," 
and cautiously returned the time-piece. The murder 
being done to his satisfaction, he led a horse into the 
avenue, unlocked and refastened the gate, and rode off 
leisurely. Half dead with fear, the stranger listened 
to the retiring horse tramps, and crept cautiously from 
the ditch. He shuddered as he looked at the body, 
for, on the breast of the dead man, a paper, written in 
bold characters, bore the single sentence of " Blood 
for Blood!" 

Lucy R , in widow's weeds, was sitting in her 

drawing-room ; the gloom of twilight accorded with 
her " soul's sadness ;" for the period was approaching" 
when a being, orphaned long before it saw the light, 
was to claim a mother's care. Her past was frightful 
to recall, her future fearful to look forward to. What 
would she be were her hour of trial safely over ? A 
widowed mother at twenty ! Wrapped in sombre me- 
ditation, she did not hear the opening door, until, 
moving across the light, a tall figure arrested her atten- 
tion, when standing within two yards. 

" Who are you 1" demanded the startled mourner. 

" William Halligan, lady, come to bid you an eter- 
nal farewell !" 

A deep low voice responded — 

"Brother of him in whom every feeling of this 
young heart was centred, and ever will be, I give you 
a widow's welcome. Sit down, William." • 

" Lady, I dare not, for time is precious." 

" How often have I sent for you, William !" 

"And think you, lady, that a whisper from you 
would not have brought me here at midnight 1 Bon nd, 
however, by a secret vow, I dared not sec you, until I 
came to-night to say farewell." 

" Where are you going, William !" 

" That heaven and accident only can decide. The 



money, which he whom we both lament bequeathed 
me, was, months ago, transmitted to America, and 
there I sail to claim it." 

" I need protection, William. That hardened wretch, 
he who robbed me of my husband, rode past my win- 
dow yesterday." 

" He will never repeat the otTenee," returned Long 
William, calmly. "But time hurries forward, and 
upon a few minutes, with me, life and death may de- 
pend. Should the promised infant be a boy, give him 
this, as a dear memento," and he took a gun from be- 
neath his great coat, and laid it on the table. " Tell 
him that a cross is filed deeply in the barrel that 
sped " 

" Whom ? in the name of heaven !" exclaimed the 
lady, in alarm. 

" The slayer of his father ! And now, farewell for 
ever !" 

He fell upon his knees, caught the lady's hand in 
his, and covered if with kisses. A lew shrill whistle 
was heard beneath the window. 

" It is the signal. May Heaven bless and comfort 
you ! Lady, farewell for ever !" 

Before the words were heard distinctly, he vanished 
as he entered. All knew that the homicide of George 
Pemberton was Liaume Vaddagh, and, br* wild com- 
munity 

" Wita whom revenge Is virtue," 

his memory is still handed down as one who did u the 
state some service." He sought the backwoods of the 
Illinois, led a hunter's life, and died in an Indian wig- 
wam. 

It is only necessary to add, that the family of the 
unscrupulous duellist have been extinct for thirty 
years, while the descendant of the victimized bride- 
groom is prosperous in Worldly circumstances. 

The circumstances under which I witnessed this 
fatal encounter were purely accidental. I had been 
stopping at the same inn where poor R was post- 
ing his honeymoon, and had often admired a couple, 
whom nature, it would seem, had created for each 
other. The evening when the wiefced'deed took place 
— for Pemberton's friend gave a false signal, and 

R was shot before he raised his pistol — I was in 

my bed-room, making a trifling change in my toilet, 
preparatory to an excursion along the cliffs, when, 
without the customary knock upon the door, in rushed 
the chambermaid. ' 

"Sir! sir!" she exclaimed, in a voice of wiM 
alarm, " run down stair*, lor God's sake ! They are 
going to shoot the handsome gentleman!" 

Before I eouid ask a question, or comprehend what 
the frightened girl meant, pop went a pistol in the 
garden. I jumped to the window — it overlooked the 
bowling-green— end there, upheld by the gardener sad 
a boy, I saw e gentlemen m the agonies of death. 
Half undressed, I hurried down stairs, and saw the 
two men mount their horses and ride coolly from the 
yard ; and, on reaching the scene, of action, found 

that with poor R suffering was at an end, and Kfe 

was extinct. 

Thirty years after the sad event, I was marching a 
wing of the — d through Johnstown, where we were 
to halt for the night, when I received a visit from the 
squire, to invite meto dinner, arid Offer me a bed. Both 
were willingly accepted ; for the village hostlerie was 
ill-kept and sadly over-crowded. On inquiry, I found 
that the gentleman to whose hospitality I was about to 

be indebted, was the son of poor R , whom I had 

seen shot at East Port ; and, as the reminiscence 
might be unpleasant, I kept it to myself I was most 
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kindly entertained, and after supper — in those days a 
favorite meal in Ireland — was conducted by a grey- 
haired attendant to my sleeping chamber. 

" Have you been long in the family VI inquired. 

" I have lived in Johnstown under three genera- 
tions." 

" Then you remember come family changes in your 
time, John?" 

" Ay, many," said the old man ; " some for the bet- 
ter, and others for the worse." 

" You lived with the father of Mr. R V 

" I lived with the best master and the handsomest 
man that ever fell in a wicked duel." 

" I saw him shot." 

The old man started, crossed himself devoutly, and 
poured out a supplication of mercy to the departed. 

•' May I ask your name, six T' 

I told it. 

" I remember U well. You were the young officer 
who held the poor master in your arms, when you 
sent the gardener and his boy to fetch the doctors." 

"I am that person ; and would have acted as your 
master's second could I have reached the bowling- 
green in time. Bu£ they made short work of it," 

"Ay, they did indeed," said the old man, y but the 
vengeance of the Almighty has pursued them hard." 

"Did he who killed your master come to aw un- 
timely end T" I demanded. 

" Come into the next room, and I will tell you, 
sir " 

He lifted the candles from the table, and led me into 
an adjoining apartment It seemed a sort of private 
room or study. There were a couple of book-cases, 
whose shelves were tolerably filled, a collection of stuffed 
birds, and a glass press above the mantle-piece, to 
which, when he had placed the lights on the marble 
slab, he selected and applied a key, and from two pegs 
within, lifted down an antiquated weapon. I took the 
gun and examined it carefully. In its day it was, no 
doubt, held in high estimation. The pans and touch- 
holes were bushed with gold, and the mountings of 
the stock were elaborately finished, the finishings being 
silver. But the barrels were shortened by a foot. 

" Why, John, these barrels have been razeed. How 
short they are!" 

" They were found long enough to do the work of 
vengeance!" returned the old man, drily. "See ye, 
sir, this cross 1" 

" Yes ; the file has deeply indented it." 

" Through that barrel a summons to eternity wan 
carried to a ruthless heart. May God be gracious to 
your soul, Liaume Vdddagh! You took tuna to do 
your work, and did it well." 

The old man replaced the weapon on its pegs, looked 
the glass case, conducted me to my room, bade me 
"good night," and left me to sleep— perchance to 
dream. 



tinguished him, rushed out in order to discover and 
seize the assassin. As he was in the act of passing 
through the outer door, at the entrance of an avenue 
leading into the garden, he found himself face to face 
with the ruffian, whose pistol missed fire a second 
time. This opponent he described as a short, Btout, 
poworful man. Shelley, though slightly built, was 
tall, and though incapable of suporting much fatigue, 
and seeming evidently weak, had the Faculty in certain 
moments of evoking extraordinary powers, and con- 
centrating all his energies to a given point. This sin- 
gular phenomenon, which has been noticed in others, 
he displayed on this occasion ; and it made the ag- 
gressor and Shelley no unequal match. It was a con- 
test between mind and matter : between intellectual 
and brute force. After long and painful wrestling, 
the victory was fast declaring itself for moral courage, 
which his antagonist perceiving, extricated himself 
from his grasp, darted into the grounds, and disap- 
peared among the shrubbery. Shelley made a deposi- 
tion the next morning before the magistrate, Mr. Mad- 
docks, of these facts. 

An attempt at murder caused a great sensation 
in that part of the principality, where not even a rob- 
bery had taken place for several years. No solution 
could be found for the enigma ; and the opinion gene- 
rally was, that the whole was a nightmare ; a horrid 
dream, the effect of an overheated imagination. The 
savage wildness of the scenery -the entire isolation 
of the place — the profound metaphysical speculations 
in which Shelley was absorbed — the want of sound 
and wholesome reading, and the un con geniality of his 
companions (for he had one besides bis wife, a spinster 
of a certain age, for a humble companion to her) — all 
combined to foster his natural bent for the visionary, 
and confirm Mr. Maddock's idea, that the events of that 
horrible night were a delusion. 



8HKLLET8 MTDHIGflt ABVEHTUBK. 

TnK poet Shelley, while living in Wales, at a cot- 
tage in Caernarvonshire, one night met with the fol- 
lowing frightful adventure, according to his own ac- 
count : — 

At midnight, sitting alone in his study on the 
ground-floor, he heard a noise at the window, saw one 
of the shutters gradually unclosed, and a hand advanced 
into the room armed with a pistol. The muzzle was 
directed towards him, the aim taken, the weapon cock- 
ed, the trigger drawn. The trigger missed fire. Shel- 
ley, with that personal courage which particularly dis- 



balanced himself and with a swift stroke cut the lime 
in two pieces. I felt the edge of the sword on my 
hand as if a cold thread had been drawn across it ; and 
so much," he added, " for the brave swordsmen of 
India, whom our fine fellows defeated at Meanee." 
This anecdote is certainly a proof of the sincerity of 
an honest mind, ready to acknowledge error, and of 
bravery and calmness in expiating that error. 



NAPIER AJTD THE TJTDIAH 8WGRD8MAH. 
We give an anecdote illustrative of the unparalleled 
dexterity of the Indians with the sword as well as of 
Napier's simplicity of character. After the Indian 
battles, on one occasion a famous juggler visited the 
camp, and performed his feats before the general, his 
family, and staff. Among other performances, this 
man cut in two, with a stroke of his sword, a lime or 
lemon, placed in the hand of his assistant. Napier 
thought there was some collusion between the juggler 
and his retainer. To divide by a sweep of the sword 
on a man's hand so small an object without touching 
the flesh, he believed to be impossible, though a simi- 
lar incident is related by Scott in his romance of the 
14 Talisman." To determine the point, the general 
offered his own hand for the experiment, and he 
stretched out his right arm. The juggler looked very 
attentively at the hand, and said that he would not 
make the experiment. " I thought I would find you 
out!" exclaimed Napier. "But stop," added the 
other, " let me see your left hand." The left was sub- 
mitted, and the man then said firmly—" If you will 
hold your arm steady, I will perform the feat." " But 
why the left hand and not the right 1" " Because the 
right hand is hollow in the centre, and there is a risk 
of cutting off the thumb ; the left is high, and the dan- 
ger will be less." Napier was startled. 4< I got 
frightened," he said. " I saw it was an actual feat of 
delicate swordsmanship, and if I had not abused the 
man as I did before my staff, and challenged him to 
the trial, I honestly acknowledge I would have retired 
from the encounter. However, I put the lime on my 
hand, and held out my arm steadily. The juggler 



THE HEART AND THE WORLD. 

BT WALTER ROWTON. 

A chaste, confiding, truthful Heart 

Was pitilessly hurl'd, 
By harsh, unyielding circumstance, 

To battle with the world. 

All Joyously it sped awsy, 

To sip the sweets of life, 
Unwarn'd that they embitter'd were 

By enmity and strife. 

And hopefully, one sunny morn, 

The Heart its flight began, 
And stray'd, ere yet 'twas eventide, 

To where a river ran— 

Which, In the sunshine, rippled on, 
And cherished with its spray 

The flow'rs and fruits it fiow'd among. 
That, else, would die away. 

* I see in thee my destiny !" 
The Heart exclaim'd aloud— 
And noted not the swift approach 
Of an o'erspreading cloud ; 

Which, envious, burst, and sallied o'er 

The beauty of the scene, 
Till scarce a single trace remsin'd 

Of what it once had been. 

" 'Tis this shall be thy destiny, 
Thou too, too trusting Heart !" 
It heard the voice, but heeded not, 
And straightway did depart 

But speedy woe and misery, 
False friends, and blighted love, 

Prov'd but too soon how truly spoke 
The warning from above. 

Bet, ever trustful, still it hoped, 

And fresh sir-castles built, 
Which only rose to be o'erthrown 

By enmity and guilt. 

Its claims lo earthly happiness 

The selfish world denied ; 
Its truth unknown, its virtue seorn'd, 

It early pined and died. 

Thus, crushed by woe, and wreek'd upon 

Affliction's hidden shoal, 
The Heart fled through the vale of death, 

Beyond the world's control. 

Forgiving an who'd injured it, 

Its sins were all forgiven ; 
And happiness, denied on earth, 

Was found at length in heaven. 



WHY ARE BATH WATERS WARM! 

BY SVBVS. 

Lovs foil asleep one summer's day, 

By a cool spring where Bath uprises, 

A maid of Lansdown going that way, 

The sight both pleases and surprises :— 

M The little wretch," she inly said, 

" There'll mischief be when he awakee "* 

His torch with fire celestial fed, 

She from the sleeping urchin takes, 

And plunges in the wave, and cries ;— 

" m quench thee, torment from the akieo !" 
Vain was the maiden'a strong desire,— 
The glow of that immortal fire 

fn those famed waters never dies 
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PAYING ONES RESPECTS 



MONT BLANC 

Contributed to the New York Journal, 
BY HOWARD PAUL. 



MONT BLANC is unquestionably the lion of the 
Vale of Chamouni — the mountain magnet that 
attracts tourists from all parts of the globe. Every- 
body has read of De Saussure, his anxieties and 
achievements, and a myriad Alpine Directories tell of 
the exploits of Auljo, Barry, Bosworth, Count Bou- 
ille, and Gabriel Hedrengen the Swedish adventurer. 
No one who has passed the glaciers fails to hear of 
Madame Henriette d'Angeville, and her heroism on 
the summit of the " Monarch," and all the cockneys 
are in high feather at recounting the pleasant stories 
of Albert Smith, who makes Mont Blanc a matter of 
twenty thousand pounds, and quietly puts it in his 
pocket. (Who would not brave the perils of a moun- 
tain if its peak was tipped with a golden inducement.) 
Everybody has read of the Grand Mulets and the rosy 
sunsets — the Grand Plateau and the moonlight — the 
sharply-defined Aiguilles and the dome du Goute — the 
Cascade of Pelerin, and the Ice-towers of the Bossons 
— the chasms in the Tacconay, and the terrors of the 
Mur de la Cote. All of these wonders are the special 
property of Wondrous Mont Blanc, and under these 
gorgeous circumstances he can afford to rear his white 
head with his robes of cloud, and diadems of snow, in 
so cold and haughty a manner. How unchanging and 
imperious his calotte ! 

At least once a year, there is a candidate for the 
honors of the summit, which is the "event of the 
season" with the resident tourists. And, to say truth, 
an ascension and its preparations are calculated to 
bestir a community like that of Chamouni, who, bored 
with the Brevent, and familiar with every fissure of 
the Montanvert, turn to any new excitement with 
alacrity. 

The Jungfrau, the Wetterborn, the Gnmsel, and a 
thousand peaks and passes that one gets on familiar 
terms with in Savoy and Switzerland go for nothing, 
in point of interest and prestige, when compared with 
Mont Blanc. From the first dim glance we get of it 
on the Jura, near the Fort de PEcluse, with the light 
blue waters of the Rhone at our. feet — to the grand 
view from the Florentine bridge at Sallenche, and, 
finally, straying 'neath its shadows in the Chamouni 
valley, one is kept in a remittant throb of excitement. 

The Diligence, or char, no matter in what section 
of Savoy you be travelling, is certain to be crowded 
j with enthusiastic people of both sexes, talking of 
Mont Blanc. Some rapturously, others doubtingly, a 
few knowingly, and, as is usually the case, one or two 
incipient Humboldts, who persist in talking over, to the 
general annoyance of the passengers, their own 
brilliant notions of how ascents generally, and the 
ascent of Mont Blanc in particular, should be con- 
ducted. These fledgeling peril-mongers are apt to be 
pale-faced medical students, young sprigs of aristo- 
cracy, or junior partners in linen draper concerns, who 
have about as much idea of the real dangers of Mont 
Blanc, as that popular snow-pile has of them. Young 
men who cut great figures in Bond street, import very 
little of their home confidence to the glacier-land of 
.Switzerland. It is marvellously interesting to plan 
undertakings on the top of a coach, but the top of a 
mountain is a very different matter. A thin young 
gentleman, or for the matter of that, a plump one 



either, in the comfortable coupe of the diligence, may 
let his imagination mount, and glidingly arrive at the 
suriifmit of his hopes — but mounting stupendous ice- 
precipices, and attaining mountain summits is another 
story. 

The ladies, too, are always very rapturous in regard 
to Mont Blanc. For many reasons. Some are 
startled by its grandeur— others have read Byron's 
familiar lines in Childe Harold — others think its top 
is " so nice and white," and occasionally a languid bos 
bleu sighs that it denies its snowy crest to the footfalls 
of the gentler sex. In this respect Mont Blanc is 
wanting in taste. Its icy barriers are inacccsible to 
female feet (twinkling things) and in sympathy for the 
sex even mountains should move to obedience. What 
a joyous task it would be to traverse those snow-paved 
avenues if we had ladies as guides, instead of a mob 
of ill-looking Savoyards,, anxious only for their 
pittance, with no eye for the picturesque ; who can see 
no sublimity in an avalanche, and hear no music in 
the roar of a mountain torrent ! How the dangers 
would be assuaged, and the penis embroidered with a 
female voice, low and sweet, to accompany us on the 
journey. Every ice-point in the sun-light would wear 
a richer hue. Each yawning crevice would be robbed 
of its fears. Desolation would become a delight. 

But beyond the " Cascade of the Pilgrims," with its 
rainbow flood of bright water, it is almost impossible 
for ladies to go. They must be content to use their 
lorgnettes on the Brevent ; to pluck slips of rhododen- 
drons on the brown shelves of the Montanvert ; to 
gaze at the countless cloud-wreathed pinnacles from 
the vale ; and, with pavilion visits to the Flegere, to 
trace the winding waters of the Arve. The " upper 
grandeurs " of Mont Blanc to them must be a sealed 
book. Its Heavenward mysteries must lie cold and 
silent, away from their scrutiny. 

I remember meeting a lady at Ravenna who had 
crossed the St. Bernard on a mule (after the fashion 
of Napoleon le Grand,) who confidently looked forward 
to the epoch when all mountain passes and summits 
would be reached by the gentle means of comfortable 
balloons. If this ever comes to pass, then ladies will 
not be excluded from enjoying the beauties of 
unamiable inaccessibilities, of which Mont Blanc and 
Himeiaya are twin tyrants. The "Chamouni and 
Mont Blanc Incorporated Patent Steam Balloon Com- 
pany** would certainly be a novelty, and — if a predic- 
tion will not appear absurd — would do a safe-paying 
business. The idea once projected would run all over 
Savoy, Piedmont, and Italy, and the European world 
would hear of nothing but " cheap trips to Ldmbardy 
or the Oberland, resting a minute on each sun-tipt 
peak ;" or a flight to the Rigi, dropping passengers at 
the Buet, the Col du Bonhomme and the Bernese Alps. 
Glorious speculation.' but one, at present "in the 
clouds." 

If one did not go to Chamouni with the express 
idea of paying one's respects — more — of doing homage 
to Mont Blanc, the town would scarcely recompense 
the wear and tear of the journey from Sallenche. The 
char bruises the limbs, stirs up the bile worse than a 
toss on the Bay of Biscay, jobs us into a state of 
morbid wretchedness, and makes us wish the vehicle 
to the bottom of any sea that the irritated imagination 
may suggest. But when the steep, dull portions of the 
route are passed, where the mountains all look alike, 
and the valleys have a strong family likeness ; when 
the glimmer of the glaciers rises above the roofs of the 
chalets, and the glorious dome of Mont Blanc looks 
majestically down on the vale beneath — then troubles 



fade, and sorrows are forgotten. You salute the noble 
crest with a feeling akin to awe — and if the moon be 
up, and the mist has fled, a wizard spell steals over 
the senses and plunges the soul in a wild excess of 
rapture. 

There are several points of view where one can 
advantageously touch one's hat to the Monarch. The 
Col du Balme is a glorious spot to take in the chain of 
peaks bordering the valley which is spread out like a 
chequered map at the feet, with its frosted summit 
pure and beautiful in the sharp mid air. The Sal- 
lenche view is also a favorite, and many portions of 
the valley have their claims to eminence in this 
respect. The enthusiast will not be content with 
either the Col, the town, or the valley, but seeks the 
highest spots, and the most distant glimpses, to 
embrace every possible outline and angle of beauty. 

Though by no means original in this feeling, for 
many years I have had a passion for mountain-peaks, 
and of all others, that of Mont Blanc. Twice have I 
visited the Chamouni Valley for the purpose of making 
the ascent, and twice failed— -inglorious record as this 
may seem. Not that I lack enterprise (though I say 
it who perhaps should not); not 'that the dread of 
dangers subverted the desire, nor that I could not 
bring to bear the energy and fortitude tike task 
requires. There were other reasons which I shall 
presently detail. There is a consolation in the know- 
ledge that my failures were only two of ten thousand, 
for if a ssithrul catalogue had been maintained they 
would surely reach that number. I am, therefore, not 
the only individual who has turned his back on the 
defiant peak with a vexed spirit, and then wonder why 
nature had shut her portals of snow directly in my 
face. It was clear I was not a "chosen one," no 
matter how burning my ardor or intense my desires. 
Bulwer has written a famous line — u In the bright 
lexicon of youth there is no such word as fail," and 
there is a sea of apothegms floating from lip to lip in 
which we are told " not to be cast down,** but ■* try 
on, try ever," and u upward, onward, Excelsior !" but 
all this praiseworthy advice does not stand one a 
friend when Mont Blanc makes up his mind that you 
shall not stroll on his crown. He mocks your 
mightiest efforts, laughs at your spent skill, and coldly 
spurns you from his breast. It takes more than 
maxims to surmount a chasm, and in the matter of 
glaciers, a pair of hob-nailed boots is worth the tersest 
epithets ever coined. Never* go to Savoy with nothing 
to your back but proverbs: They will serve you only 
as stairs of sand. 

My first essay in the Chamouni vale was early in 
the month of June : and having consulted the chef of 
the guides' he assured me that it was at least a month 
too early to make the ascent. At that time, not fully 
comprehending the difficulties, I pressed the matter, 
and at my suggestion he collected the guides, and 
separately questioned each as to the propriety of the 
undertaking. A murmur ran through the group, and 
with one exception, they all refused ; urging that the 
glaciers were in too dangerous a condition at that 
early period of the year. A glance at the Asve, after- 
wards, convinced me of their knowledge in this 
respect, as that stream was swollen from the water of 
the glaciers, to the extent of overflowing, in many 
places. Ten hours after, I crossed the Tcte tfoir, with 
the conviction that Mont Blanc would, some other day, 
claim the honor of my society, — and it didi 

I left my card for him next, late in the month of 
August, when the weather was superb, and not a 
wreath of mist had been seen in the valley for a week. 

' Digitized by vjOO^ IL 
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Chamouni (provoking fi*ct) was full of company at the 
time, and the whole community, from La Comptesse 
d'Anglebert, at the Hotel Royal, to the dirty hurdy- 
gurdy hoy at the Pelerine, predicted I would he 
successful. Julie Favret, the helle of Savoy, with 
whom I had heen cultivating a flirtation, went so far 
as to begin a huge chaplet of flowers, with which I 
was to be crowned when I descended. Lame 
Au guste, who sold chip chamois to tourists at llis hut 
at the foot of the Montanvert, laid a wager with 
MaJame Couttets, the village crone — the wager being 
a case of raw honey. A party of Englishmen, who 
usually did nothing but yawn over O&lignani's Mes- 
senger in the morning, play cribbage in the afternoon, 
and write silly couplets in the Album during the 
evening — these worthies, spurred up by a new turn in 
the wheel of Chamouni excitement, bet incontinent 
amounts on the result of my expedition. One of them 
I had a shrewd suspicion was a gamester in his own 
dominions, for he looked at me as he would the 
u points** of a horse entered for a high stake, and once 
asked me if I had happened to bring a Bell's Life from 
London. I was glad this person bet against me, for 
I felt it was naughty to go up the mountain with his 
good wishes. 

An idea sometimes only wants a fillip to convert it 
ioto an actuality, and for the want of something better to 
do, theChamouni-ites rapidly spread the idea of betting 
on my projected achievement. The ladies bet Alpine* 
stocks with the gentlemen, and the gentlemen among 
themselves advanced to francs and Napoleons. Even 
the boys caught the notion, and rashly risked centimes 
and sweet-stuff on the result. The clear weather, the 
absence of mountainrciouda, and the bright crisp atmo- 
sphere, directed popular opinion in my favor, and a 
flood of hopes and amiable wishes were poured on the 
" bold adventurer." I woks up in the morning and 
found myself famous in a small way- My every step 
seemed to carry a weight with it, and the entire town 
suddenly felt an intense interest in my powers of mus- 
cular endurance. A thousand tender inquiries were 
put to me. • 

44 1 hope you are accustomed to walking," said one. 

44 1 trust your lungs are sound," observed another. 

44 Pray, strain every nerve to reach the top," ad- 
v/ised a third, who evidently had confidence in my suc- 



44 Be careful that your wind holds out," suggested a 
fourth, a very corpulent individual, who had a suspi- 
cion that all human nature's respiratory organs, like 
hi« own, were weak. 

Then the ladies had a share of pleasant advice to 
bestow. 

44 Dress warmly and take plenty of chocolate drops," 
said one of the dear creatures, who had been reading 
I>e Saussure's Memoirs, and thought Mont Blanc a 
dreadful affair. 

** I should fancy a bottle of warm water would be 
a nice thing to put to your feet on the Grand Mulets," 
remarked another. 

44 By all means take plenty of cold tea and a flask of 
cognac," said an amiable old lady, whose three blue- 
eyed daughters crowded around me with the sweetest 
of smiles. ^ 

I listened patiently to all this kind advice; heard 
their various suggestions, and thanked the blue-eyed 
girls for their dainty offers of sponge-cake and rosettes 

the latter to be pinned on my sombrero. The men 

were less deiicate in their attentions, but had more or 
les* to propose in the matter of preparation. The night 
before the morning I was to start, albeit I retired early 



for the purpose of refreshing, I did not sleep a wink. | 
All I could do was to get up and look out of the 
window at the moon, and then seek my pillow again, 
which in no way encouraged the desire to slumber. 

I arose at five, and the florid east, as far as the 
mountain barriers would permit the gaze to extend, 
gave promise of a brilliant day. Many of the guests 
of the Hotel de Londrcs were assembled in the court- 
yard, to see me start, and the guides and porters 
(seven in number) were equipped and loaded in due 
form. I was attired in a coarse, warm suit of dark 
brown woollen stuff, with knapsack full of minor ne- 
cessities, in the way of socks, veils, spectacles (a pro- 
tection against the glare of the sun on the ice), and 
little bars of chocolate. A mule, elaborately caparison- 
ed by my favorite guide, stood at the door, on which I 
was to ride as far as the Pelerine. A hasty breakfast 
in the salle d manger, a stupendous shaking of hands, 
a lew glances of bright eyes from the lattices over- 
looking the court-yard, the bustle and confusion among 
the porters, the division of the fcnapsaks and lanterns, 
with three loud cheers from the assembled lookers-on 
— these matters settled and enacted, off I went on my 
mule, with the guides leading the way, and the porters 
and a lot of their rabble-compatriots bringing up the 
rear in a very picturesque manner. 

Our cortege, as it turned the angle of the road con- 
ducting to the Cascade des Pelerins, looked extremely 
formidable indeed ; for, on leaving the town, a detach- 
ment of peasant swains and their plump, rosy-cheeked 
loves, gaily dressed in holiday costume, who were pro- 
ceeding to the green alleys of the Valois for the purpose 
of a day's rustic conviviality, fell jocundly into our train, 
and helped to give it quite a festive character for a lit* 
tie time. It was like a leaf torn out of a Swiss romance 
—a pleasant dream of Alpine fancy, for these blithe 
peasants, free and unrestrained as their own mountain- 
torrents, danced gayly along the bridle-path, and 
carolled the merriest of Switser lays. We suffered 
considerably in appearance when they abandoned our 
line. 

For two hours we toiled through a copse of pine and 
shrubs up a rugged path, avoiding the ravine and tor- 
rent on the left, and occasionally having glimpses of 
the ice-turret of the Glacier des Bossons on the -right, 
as the path assumed a hasty elevation in its course. I 
was the only one of the party mounted, but my ani- 
mal, in its steep, zig-xag progress, threw me into so 
many painful a t titudes, that I was truly delighted 
when I got on to my feet at the Chalet de la Para on 
the arid hill-side. 

The ChBlet was quite deserted, and looked very bleak 
and craay, but the guides insisted on refreshing here, 
and produced their flasks of Cognac and Vin Ordinaire, 
and threw down the knapsacks and staffs. Jean Car- 
rier, my head guide, whispered in my ear that a mis- 
hap had occurred already, at which I almost shud- 
dered. " A mishap at this early stage of the journey," 
thought I, " what may we expect when we get on the 
desolate ridges of the glacier V* 

44 What is the matter Jean!" I demanded. 

In a solemn tone Jean assured me that two of the por- 
ters gave indications of having meddled too freely with 
the Cognac ; that one of them had lost his shoes in com- 
ing up the Pelerine road *, and that the other had swore 
that his pay ought to be doubled after leaving the Pierre 
Pointue. I summoned the two delinquents, and ques- 
tioned them sharply as to their conduct, with the promise 
that I should report their behavior, whatever it might be, 
to the chef of the bureau. This assurance carried its 
weight, for immediately they drew themselves up, endea- 



vored to look excessively clear-headed — which, by the 
way, was a failure — and with a maudlin accent, promised 
to deport themselves correctly. Jean seemed to fear 
the possibility of their tumbling down a crevice of the 
glacier, and suggested a recipe to bring them partly to 
a sense of the dangers that were to come. Procuring 
a mass of ice, he stretched them both on the ground, 
and rubbed it sharply over their foreheads, until the 
skin glowed fiercely with the severe application. Then 
he took away the Cognac flasks concealed in their 
jackets, and shook them full five minutes with tremen- 
dous force. This eccentric process elicited boisterous 
screams from the rest of the caravan, and the poor fel- 
lows finally assumed an erect position, looking very 
forlorn, but far less drowsy. Jean thought they had 
been tortured into a sense of duty, and resuming the 
packs, we proceeded on the journey. 

On quitting the Chalet, the ground grew at every 
step more desolate and arid, and with the exception of 
a dump here and there of rhododendron struggling 
with the sharp air for existence, there was nothing to 
be seen but fragments of rock and the coarse stones 
left in the descent of avalanches. We found the 
famous Pierre Pointue nothing more than a great mass 
of granite. Here I consulted my thermometer, and it 
stood at 33*— just above the freezing point — but the ex- 
ertion being excessive, we did not observe the change 
of temperature. We were now traversing the huge 
buttress of the Aiguille do" Midi, which was somewhat 
dangerous, great rocks rearing their broad fronts on 
the left, and the right looking over the precipice down 
to the moraine of the vast glacier. The view that here 
presented itself was very impressive, but as the preci- 
pice is steep and the route narrow and uncertain, I 
found it better to keep my eyes ahead, and not permit 
them to wander over the craggy grandeurs of the gla- 
cier. A false step might have a fatal termination. 

Another half-hoar, after crossing a troublesome col- 
lection of stray boulders, and we reached what the 
guides termed the Pierre a 1'Echelle, where we found 
a ladder in tolerable-repair, and an old knapsack full of 
short billets of wood, which had evidently been' left by 
some former pilgrim. Jean told me that a ladder is 
constantly kept here to assist travellers in crossing 
crevices, and I found its service was moat important 
after getting into the glacier. 

It' was still twenty minutes' walk to the border of 
the ice, which we reached without difficulty. We had 
here a fine view of the Montagne de la Cote, on which 
the celebrated De Sanssure, the pioneer of this hazard- 
ous route, proceeded on his ascent in 1787. Beneath 
us the valley stretched away, and its chalets and slop- 
ing pasturages looked like a confused and chequered 
surface far in the distance. The pine forests on the 
mountains looked like a sere livery, while many of the 
chain of peaks rising behind the village, stood out 
bold and lofty, their summits tipped with white. 
Above us vast ridges of snow rose on all sides, and 
through them we could distinguish colossal masses of 
glittering ice that looked as if they had been split and 
torn asunder by the fury of a tempest. Looking up 
the glacier, jutting pinnacles and frosted crags fiercely 
broke the gaze. These glistened in the sunlight so 
that we could scarcely look at them. The shattered 
surface of the two ridges shutting in the channel we 
were about to traverse, presented ledges of ice of in- 
conceivable magnitude. Had we been nearer to them 
our wonder would have been still more excited, as the < 
vastnees of the view and the impossibility to calculate 
distance, destroys all idea of proportionate bulk. 

Before venturing on the glacier, I proposed to Jean 
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to order luncheon, and the knapsacks were unpacked. 
One carried the loaves, another the wine, and in this 
manner we had apportioned the cumbrous necessities. 
From some cause — accident, most probably — part of 
the legs of mutton had been left behind, and to " re- 
turn to the mutton " after the progress we had made, 
would have been melancholy. Notwithstanding, one 
of the guides, a clumsy, stalwart fellow, with more 
appetite than reason, proposed to return and fetch 
them, while we amused ourselves with throwing stones 
on the glacier. I thanked him for his suggestion, but 
preferred putting our hunger on short allowance, and 
getting on with the journey. Degenerate Savoyard ! 
to dare to hamper our perilous way with legs of cold 
mutton ! The offer was far worse than " burning a 
neighbor's barn to procure two roast eggs," as is re- 
lated in some droll legend of Normandy. 

It was a curious sight to see our party scattered 
about the grimy border of the glacier, dividing our 
time with sandwiches and gazing at the ice peaks ris- 
ing in their lofty grandeur. It was a strange combi- 
nation of pinnacle and appetite ; cold fowl and crags ; 
luncheon and loveliness ! One of the guides had a copy 
of the Journal pour Rire, in which a fowl had been 
wrapped, containing a caricature, over which he was 
laughing heartily, stamping his feet between the 
pauses, to keep the blood in circulation. 

Jean Carrier now went ahead on the glacier, and 
the snow being firm, we found no difficulty in pro- 
ceeding while we kept in each other's tracks. We all 
put on glasses and veils, and found them extremely 
useful in protecting our eyes from the dazzling shim- 
mer of the sun on the ice. As we advanced, we 
found the way less practicable, and frequently en- 
countered chasms of terrific width, which caused us to 
make detours of several hundred yards. The upper 
part of the glacier, as Been from the valley, presents 
no remarkable features beyond that of a score of gla- 
ciers met with in Switzerland, but when on it how 
startling the impression ! A million ice-crags, rent 
and torn asunder in the most grotesque shapes are 
scattered on all sides, forming a scene of the most 
splendid and overwhelming character. 

We found it necessary, as a mutual protection, to tie 
ourselves together with cords, and step with extreme 
caution. The fissures were every moment growing 
more numerous, and small walls of ice had to. be 
clambered by means of footholds cut with a hatchet by 
Jean, who displayed wonderful nerve and skill in his 
operations. Several of these walls or arches were 
steep and narrow, and after two of the guides had 
reached the top, the rest of us were half-drawn up, 
assisting ourselves as best we could by clinging like 
flies to the footholds. I stood more in awe of treach- 
erous paths across the crevices than any other of the 
various dangers, as a single block of the path giving 
way, the whole would slide, and we would be hurled 
mercilessly down a chasm of unknown depth. I was 
truly glad when we began the ascent of the Grand 
Mulcts, the lofty rocks that rise from the desert of ice 
at the extremity of the glacier we had just toiled over. 
They are called the Grand Mulets from their fancied 
resemblance from the valley to the backs of mules, 
but I confess I was unable to catch the similitude. 
They looked to me more like little dark cones. 

We scrambled on to these rocks with no little trou- 
ble, and immediately set about arranging the knap- 
, sacks and contents, which had been violently knocked 
about by our troubles on the glacier. Jean arranged 
a sort of tent for me on a platform of rock with batons 
and a couple of blankets, that looked excessively invit- 



ing, considering we were two thousand feet above the 
line* of eternal frost. It was not the cold though that 
annoyed us after we had changed our garments, but 
the fierce heat of the burning sun striking on the cor- 
nices of the rock. The tent so kindly thought of, 
served as a protection against its rays, and after cover- 
ing the surface of the ledge with two or three knap- 
sacks and blankets over these, I managed to assume a 
lounging position, and rest from the fatigue just under- 
gone. 

I fancied, as I lay in my tent, that I could hear the 
firing of cannon from Chamouni, and asked Jean if 
the reports did not strike him as being those of ord- 
nance ? He listened, but the noise was not repeated, 
and he told me it must have been the crash of a dis- 
tant avalanche. My impressions were afterwards cor- 
roborated, for our progress had been anxiously watched 
by means of telescopes from the Brevent and the vale, 
and when they observed our arrival at the* Mulets. had 
then discharged a cannon in honor of the success- 
ful accomplishment o£ the first great stage of the 
ascent. This I learned subsequently on my return to 
Chamouni ; and also that " my backers " were in tre- 
mendous glee when they ascertained I had made the 
Mulets as early as three o'clock, which certainly looked 
encouraging. 

Our bivouac on the cone-like rocks presented a wild 
and singular aspect. We seemed to be wrecked on a 
great barque of rock in an immense ocean of tempest- 
riven ice, desolate and lost beyond human reach. This 
was merely a thought, however, for here we were out 
of the way of the avalanches, and in no danger of 
slipping down crevasses. The only thing we had to 
look out for was not to get too near the edge of the 
parapets and slip off, but this only wanted an exercise 
of ordinary caution. The guides and porters busied 
themselves in re-arranging the packs, looking after 
the provisions (a task Savoyards take a passionate 
delight in) and making flags by fastening pairs of 
trowsers to the batons, and then waving them fiercely 
with loud screams. This latter proceeding had a dash 
of eccentricity in it, especially as the breeches made 
unsatisfactory flags near to them, however they may 
have looked at a distance — for the legs flapped swiftly 
around the pole, and had a very distressed air. 

The novelty of our position, the pure air, and the 
favorable situation for rest, all combined to put us in 
good spirits. When the sun shifted his beams from 
my ledge we prepared dinner — fashionable hour, it 
being about five — and' all fell to in earnest. The 
porters, who had had the greatest share of the toils, 
as they were loaded down with the packs and different 
articles, displayed appetites that would have com- 
manded premiums at a "World's Banquet" — if it 
were possible to organize a " feast of all nations." A 
fowl disappeared like a dream, and a bottle of 
Bordeaux was not slow in making a scarlet exit. I 
told Jean that if they went on at this rate we should 
have to send back to Chamouni for more provisions 
He smiled and replied, " Out, Monsieur." 

There was no shaking the table-cloth or" putting 
the chairs to rights" after dinner, and throwing the 
fossil remnants of the feast down the side of the rocks, 
the men built two small fires and crouched around 
them to smoke and make chocolate. They seemed to 
be perfectly at home, perched like eagles on these 
heights, and laughed and sang in the best possible 
humor. One of them chaunted the most interminable 
lay I ever heard, which seemed to be half patois and 
half German, and was listened to with the keenest 
attention by the rest of the group. Crouched around 



the fire, just at night-fall, with the red blaze struggling 
through the gray twilight,, and tailing on their laces, 
the scene was vividly picturesque. 

I was extremely struck, not only w ith the length of 
the song I had heard, but with the marked effect it 
seemed to produce on the listeners. I could not 
resist asking my ever-willing Jean what it was all 
about, and he explained that it was an old ballad 
called the Gugler's 6ong which was composed at 
Berne in consequence of some victory, many centuries 
ago, by the Bernese, He went on to tell me the 
argument — how the banner of that Canton had a black 
bear on it with red paws (which I thought extremely 
unnatural) and how this bear grew enraged at some 
English people coming across the Lowenstein, which 
caused him to say that he would protect his land with 
sword and arrow. At last a hostile meeting takes 
place somewhere, the location of which I could not 
determine, and the upshot is that this bear organizes 
himself into a select committee to superintend an 
immense battle, at which a great many nice peop&e are 
killed, and the rest have to fly for their fores. This 
may not be a very clear transcript of Jean's courteous 
translation, but certain it is, a bear seemed to be 
prowling through the song, and hugged, as it were, 
the verses together. The execution of it occupied at 
least hal£*an-<hour, and its incidents* must have been 
stirring and patriotic to have engaged the attention of 
the men that length of time. 

It was arranged that we should quit the Mules* and 
start for the Grand Plateau as soon an the noon arose, 
but it seems we reckoned without our host. Daring 
our banquet a mass of clouds appeased in the south- 
east, and gradually spread around the loftiest sttmmits, 
including the calotte of Mont Blanc. Jean seemed to 
be uneasy at this, and stood, with his arm* folded, 
gazing above, as if something important was passing 
in his mind. At length he clambered over to my tent, 
and, with a serious ain communicated the unpleasant 
conviction that he believed the weather was suddenly 
going to change* The very thought palled me for 
the moment, as I knew it would be impossible to 
ascend La Cote if there was a cloud in that .quar- 
ter. I suggested it might possibly clear Up before 
midnight. He shook his need doubtingly, but pro- 
mised to wait After passing, securely, one of the 
most difficult portions of the journey this was indeed 
dispiriting, and I anxiously watched my barometer, 
with the hope of detecting a mvoraUe alteration in 
the glass. 

The clouds, instead of disappearing, slowly thick- 
ened, and by midnight, all around was dark, dense, and 
threatening. The guides held a consultation, and 
determined that an attempt to proceed would be rash, 
with the weather wearing an unsettled prospect. 
Jean added that ws had better descend to the valley 
early in the morning or we might sufier from what 
seemed to be an approaching storm. With all of my 
anxiety to accomplish the ascent, I could offer no 
objections, feeling convinced that he eased his advice 
on an experience and sagacity which I had not. 

The sunset glories seen from these rocks have been 
so often vividly detailed by able writers, that I will 
not attempt to describe what I saw. A feeble pen 
like mine could never do justice to the gorgeous scenes 
that passed around and above me. I remember them 
as a magnificent dream, wild, splendid, and incon- 
ceivable! I was spell-bound and entranced by the 
changing glories that hovered like miry visions on 
every side. It was an atmospheric romance; soft. 
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| comprehension. I trembled with rapture as I watched 
I those wondrous effects— and when they passed away, 
| it was as if I had awakened from a strange unearthly 
i vision, the memory of which filled me with emotions I 
con Id not comprehend. 

After the resolve to remain at the Mulets all night, 
the guides arranged themselves about the ledges of 
rock as best they could, and soon were wrapped in 
•lumber. Jean sought ray tent, and was also quickly 
asleep, and I alone kept watch in the dreary ice-bound 
, solitude. It was fearfully impressive, with not a star 
to be seen, nor no light, except the dim cold reflection 
from the ice of the glaciers that lay silently beneath. 
The clouds above still thickened, and gloom, black and 
impenetrable, hung over us like a canopy of evil. 

At last the morning dawned. It was raw, chilly, 
and uncomfortable. The clouds were still overhanging 
the high peaks, and we prepared to descend. The 
guides attacked the remainder of the provisions and 
once more assumed the packs, now well nigh emptied 
of their contents. I was so stiff and paralyzed by the 
cold, and regretful of the necessity of returning, that 
I could partake of nothing but a cup of chocolate. 
The men seemed to regard the whole affair as a 
*• matter of course," and uttered nothing in complaint 
beyond a few idle remarks, which in no way tended to 
soothe my disappointment. In twenty minutes after 
bidding adieu to the rocks, the descent of which 
required some caution, we were full upon the glacier. 

The re-passage of this vast ice-field was marked by 
no incidents of importance. It was the same toilsome, 
fearful undertaking as before, and when I set mot 
again on the Pierre a i'Echelle I had a feeling steal, 
over me which seemed to whisper that I had fulfilled 
my mission to the approaches of Mont Blanc. With 
all my desite to attain the summit, I felt that the 
myriad anxieties, labor, oppression, and danger, over- 
balanced the. solitary glory of standing on the crown 
of the Monarch, I was. contented in the knowledge 
that I was. once more alive and on a soil unencom- 
passed with danger. I reached Chamouni in a 
deplorable state of exhaustion, where every comfort 
was prepared, for my reception. I sought my bed with 
a weary intense disgust of everything in the shape of 
moan tains and glaciers, I was literally worn out. 
Just as I was settling my jaded faculties into slumber 
Jean rattled at my door to say that a furious flood of 
rain was dashing over our recent path. We had 
escaped it. I remember I attempted to utter a senti- 
ment of thankfulness but the effort died on my lips. 
I was asleep. 



AN INCIDENT OF WAR. 



| Anecdote of layman Beeeher. 

i Tns Rev. Dr. Lyman Beeeher, some years since, 
was going home one night with a volume of an ency- 
clopedia under his arm, when he saw a small animal 
in his path. The doctor knew that it was a skunk, 
[ but hurled the book at him. The skunk, as might 
| hav«» been expected, opened his battery with a return 
l of fire so well directed that the divine was glad to re- 
treat. When he arrived at home, his friends could 
scarcely come near him ; his clothes were so infected 
I that he was obliged to bury them. Some time after 
this, some ore published a pamphlet, speaking very 
abusively of the worthy doctor, who was asked, " Why 
don't you publish a book and put him down at once 1" 
His reply was prompt and wise : — " Sir, I have learnt 
hotter. Some years ago I issued a whole quarto 
volume against a skunk, and I got the worst of it. I 
never mean to try the experiment again." 



tt TN the onfall at Pont-a-Vendin, it happened that 
-*- two young Frenchmen, who served as gentlemen 
volunteers in the dragoon regiment of Van Wandenberg, 
had permitted — how or why I pretend not to say — the 
escape of a certain prisoner of distinction. Some said 
he was no other than M. le Mareschal Villars himself. 
They claimed a court martial, but the old Baron, who 
was a savage-hearted Dutchman, insisted that they 
should be given up unconditionally to his own mercy, 
and in an evil moment of heedlessness or haste, Marl- 
borough consented, and sent me (I was his aide-de- 
camp) with a written order to that effect, addressed to 
Colonel the Baron Van Wandenberg, whose regiment 
of horse I met en route for St. Venant, about nightfall 
on a cold and snowy evening in the month of Novem- 
ber. 

" Snow covered the whole country, which was all a 
dead level, and a cold, leaden-colored sky met the white 
horizon in one unbroken line, save where the leafless 
poplars of some far off village stood up, the landmarks 
of the plain. In broad flakes the snow fell fast, and 
directing their march by a distant spire, the Dutch 
troopers rode slowly over the deepening fields. They 
were all muffled in dark blue cloaks, on the capes of 
which the snow was freezing, while the breath of the 
men and horses curled like steam in the thickening and 
darkening air. 

"Muffled to the nose in a well-furred roquelaure, 
with my wig tied to keep the snow from its curls, and 
my hat flapped over my face, I rode as fast as the deep 
snow would permit, and passing the rear of the column 
where, moody and disarmed, the two poor French 
volunteers were riding under care of an escort, I spur- 
red to the Baron, who rode in front of the kettle drums, 
and delivered my order; as I did so, recalling with 
sadness the anxious and wistful glance given me by 
the prisoners as I passed them. 

" Wandenberg, who had no more shape than a huge 
hogshead, received the despatch with a growl of satis- 
faction. He would have bowed, but his neck was too 
short. I cannot but laugh when I remember his 
strange aspect. In form he looked nearly as broad as 
he was long, being nearly eight feet in girth, and com- 
pletely enveloped in a rough blue roquelaure, which 
imparted to his figure the roundness of a ball. His 
face, reddened by skiedam and the frost, was glowing 
like crimson, while the broad hat that overshadowed 
it, and the feathers with which the beaver was edged, 
were encrusted with the snow that was rapidly form- 
ing a pyramid on its crown, imparting to his whole 
aspect a drollery at which I could have laughed 
heartily, had not his well known acuteness and ferocity 
awed me into a becoming gravity of demeanor ; and 
delivering my despatch with a tolerably good grace, I 
reined back my horse to await any reply he might be 
pleased to send the Duke. 

" His dull Dutch eyes glared with sudden anger and 
triumph, as he folded the document, and surveyed the 
manacled prisoners. Thereafter he seized his speaking 
trumpet, and thundered out — 

"'Ruyters — halt! form open column of troops — 
trot !' 

" It was done as rapidly as heavily armed Dutchmen 
on fat, slow horses, knee deep among snow, could per- 
form it, and then wheeling them into line, he gave the 
orders — 

" ' Forward the flanks — form the circle — sling mus- 



quetoons! — trumpeters ride to the centre and dis- 
mount.' 

" By these unexpected manoeuvres, I suddenly found 
myself enclosed in a hollow centre of the Dutch horse- 
men, and thus, as it were, compelled to become a spec- 
tator of the scene that ensued, though I had his Grace 
of Marlborough's urgent orders to rejoin him without 
delay on the road to Aire." 

" And — and you saw " 

" Such a specimen of discipline as neither the devil 
nor De Martinet ever dreamed of; but thoroughly 
Dutch, I warrant you. 

" I have said it was intensely cold, and that the 
night was closing ; but the whiteness of the snow that 
covered the vast plain, with the broad red circle of the 
half obscured moon that glimmered through the fast 
falling flakes as it rose behind a distant spire, cast a 
dim light upon the place where the Dutchmen halted. 
But deeming that insufficient, Van Wandenberg order- 
ed half a dozen torches to be lighted*— for his troopers 
always had such things with them, being useful by 
night for various purposes — and hissing and sputter- 
ing in the falling snow flakes, their lurid and fitful 
glare was thrown on the close array of Dutch dra- 
goons, on their great cumbrous hats — on the steeple 
crowns of which, I have said, the snow was gathering 
in cones — and the pale features of the two prisoners, 
altogether imparting a wild, unearthly, and terrible 
effect to the scene about to be enacted on that wild and 
desolate moor. 

•• By order of Van Wandenberg, three halberts were 
fixed into the frozen earth, with their points bound 
together by a thong, after which the dismounted trum- 
peters layed hands on one of the young Frenchmen, 
whom they proceeded to strip of his coat and vest. 

" Disarmed and surrounded, aware of the utter futi- 
lity of resistance, the unfortunate volunteer offered 
none, but gazed wistfully and imploringly at me, and 
sure I am, that in my lowering brow and kindling eyes 
he must have seen the storm that was gathering in my 
heart. 

" * Dieu vous benisse, Monsieur Officer,' cried the 
Frenchman in a mournful voice, while shuddering 
with cold and horror as he was stripped to his shirt ; 
' save me from this foul disgrace, and my prayers — yea, 
my life, shall be for ever at your disposal. 1 

" ' Good comrade,' said I, ' entreat me not, for here 
I am powerless.' 

14 * Baron,' he exclaimed, 'lama gentleman — a gen- 
tlemen of old France — and I dare you to lay your 
damnable scourge upon me.' 

a Ach Gott I dare — do you say dare t Ve vill seey 
laughed Van Wandenberg, as the prisoner was drag- 
ged to the halberts by the trumpeters, when, animated 
to the verge of insanity, he suddenly treed himself, and 
rushing like a madman upon the Baron, struck him 
from his horse by one blow of his clenched hand. The 
horse snorted, the Dutch troopers opened their saucer 
eyes wider still, as the great and corpulent mass fell 
heavily among the deepening snow, and in an instant 
the foot of the Frenchman was pressed upon his throat, 
while he exclaimed — 

" * If I slay thee, thou hireling dog, as I have often 
slain thy elodpated countrymen in other days* — and the 
Frenchman laughed fiercely — 'by St. Denis! I will 
have one foeman less this side of hell.' 

" * Gott in Himmel ? ach ! mein tuyvel ! mein — 
mein Gott !' gasped the Dutchman, as he floundered 
beneath the heel of the vengeful and infuriated French- 
man, who was determined on destroying him, till a 
blow from the baton of an officer stretched him almost 
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senseless among the snow, where he was immediately 
grasped by the trumpeters, disrobed of his last remain- 
ing garment, and bound strongly to the halberts. 

" Meanwhile the other prisoner had been pinioned 
and resolutely held by his escort, otherwise he would 
undoubtedly have fallen also upon Van Wandenberg, 
who, choking with a tempest of passion that was too 
great to find utterance in words, had gathered up his 
rotund figure, and with an agility wonderful in a man 
of his years and vast obesity, so heavily armed, in a 
buff coat and jack boots ribbed with iron, a heavy sword 
and cloak, clambered on the back of his horse, as a. 
clown would climb up a wall, and with a visage alter- 
nating between purple and blue, by the effects of rage 
and strangulation, he surveyed the prisoner for a mo- 
ment in silence, and there gleamed in his piggish grey 
eyes an expression of fury and pain, bitterness and 
triumph combined, and he was only able to articulate 
one word — 

"'Flog! 1 % 

" On the handsome young Frenchman's dark curly 
hair, glistening with the whitening snow that fell upon 
it, and on his tender skin, reddening in the frosty at- 
mosphere, on the swelling muscles of his athletic 
form, on a half-healed sabre wound, and on the linea- 
ments of a face that then expressed the extremity of 
mental agony, fell full the wavering light of the up- 
lifted torches. The Dutch, accustomed to every species 
of extra-judicial cruelty by sea and land, looked on 
with the most grave stolidity and apathetic indiffer- 
ence; while I felt an astonishment and indignation 
that rapidly gave place to undisguised horror. 

"'FlogT 

" The other prisoner uttered a groan that seemed to 
come from his very heart, and then covered his ears 
and eyes with his hands. Wielded by a muscular 
trumpeter, an immense scourge of many-knotted cords 
was brought down with one fell sweep on the white 
back of the victim, and nine livid bars, each red, 
as if seared by a hot iron, rose under the infliction, and 
again the terrible instrument was reared by the trum- 
peter at the full stretch of his sinewy arm. 

" Monsieur will be aware, that until the late revolu- 
tion of 1688, this kind of punishment was unknown 
here and elsewhere, save in Holland; and though I 
have seen soldiers run the gauntlet, ride the marc, and 
beaten by the martinets, I shall never, oh, no ! never 
forget the sensation of horror with which this (to me) 
new punishment of the poor Frenchman inspired me ; 
and sure I am that our great Duke of Marlborough 
could in no way have anticipated it. 

" Accustomed, as I have said, to every kind of cruel 
severity, unmoved and stoically the Dutch looked on 
with their grey, lacklustre eyes, dull, unmeaning, and 
passionless in their stolidity, contrasting strongly with 
the expression of startled horror depicted in the strain- 
ed eyeballs and bent brows of the victim's brother, 
when after a time he dared to look on this revolting 
punishment. Save an ill-repressed sob, or half-mut- 
tered interjection from the suffering man, no other 
sound broke the stillness of the place, where a thou- 
sand horsemen stood in close order, but the sputtering 
of the torches, in the red light of which our breaths 
were ascending like steam. Yes ! there was one other 
sound, and it was a horrible one — the monotonous 
whiz of the scourge, as it cut the keen frosty air and 
descended on the lacerated back of the fainting pri- 
soner. Sir, I see that my story disturbs you. 

" A corpulent Provost Marescha!, with a pair of 
enormous moustachiospamid which the mouth of his 
meerschaum was inserted, stood by smoking with ad- 



mirable coolness, and marking the time with his cane, 
while a drummer tapped on his kettledrum, and four 
trumpeters had, each in succession, given their twenty- 
five lashes and withdrawn; twice had the knotted 
scourge been coagulated with blood, and twice had it 
been washed in the snow that now rose high around 
the feet of our champing and impatient horses ; and 
now the fifth torturer approached, but still the com- 
pressed lips and clammy tongue of the proud French- 
man refused to implore mercy. His head was bowed 
down on his breast, (lis body hung pendant from the 
cords that encircled his swollen and livid wrists ; his 
back, from neck to waist, was one mass of lacerated 
flesh, on which the feathery snow-flakes were melting ; 
for the agony he endured must have been like unto a 
stream of molten lead pouring over him ; but no groan, 
no entreaty escaped him, and still the barbarous pun- 
ishment proceeded. 

" I have remarked that there is no event too horrible 
or too sad to be without a little of the ridiculous in it, 
and this was discernible here. 

"One trumpeter, who appeared to have more hu- 
manity, or perhaps less skill than his predecessors, and 
did not exert himself sufficiently, was soundly beaten 
by the rattan of the trumpet-major, while the latter 
was castigated by the Provost Mareschal, who in tum 
for remissness of duty, received sundry blows from the 
speaking-trumpet of the Baron ; so they were all lay- 
ing soundly on each other for a time." 

" Morbleu !" said the Frenchman, with a grim smile, 
" 'twas quite in the Dutch taste, that." 

" The Provost Marescha! continued to mark the time 
with the IwtlesB apathy of an automaton ; the smoke . 
curled from his meerschaum, the drum continued to 
tap-tap-tap, until it seemed to sound like thunder to my 
strained ears, for every sense was painfully excited. 
All count had long been lost, hut when several hundred 
lashes had been given, Van Wandenberg and bis half 
Dutchmen were asleep in their saddles. 

" It was now snowing thick and fast, but still this 
hideous dream continued, and still the scourging went 
on. 

" At last the altered sound of the lash and the terri- 
ble aspect of the victim, who, after giving one or two 
convulsive shudders, threw back his head with glazed 
eyes and jaw relaxed, caused the trumpeter to recede 
a pace or two, and throw down his gory scourge, for 
some lingering sentiment of humanity, which even the 
Dutch discipline of King William had not extinguish- 
ed, made him respect when dead the man whom he had 
dishonored when alive. 

" The young Frenchman was dead ! 

14 An exclamation of disgust and indignation that 
escaped me woke up the Baron, who, after drinking 
deeply from a great pewter flask of skiedam that hung 
at his saddlebow, muttered 8e)ielms several times, rub- 
bed his eyes, and then bellowed through his trumpet 
to bind up the other prisoner. Human endurance 
could stand this no more, and though I deemed the 
offer vain, I proposed to give a hundred English 
guineas as ransom. 

" ' Ach Gott !' said the greedy Hollander immedi- 
ately becoming interested ; * bot vere you get zo mosh 
guilder.' 

" * Oh, readily, Mynheer Baron,' I replied, drawing 
forth my pocket-book, ' I have here bills on his Grace 
the Duke of Marlborough's paymaster and on the Bank 
of Amsterdam for much more than that. 1 

41 * Bot I cannot led off de brisoner for zo little — 
hunder ponds— dat ver small — zay two.' 

" ' If one is not enough, Mynheer Baron, I will 



refer to the decision of his grace the captain-gene- 
ral.' 

'* * Ach, der tuyvel ! viil you V said the Dutchman, 
with a savage gleam in his little eyes which showed 
that he quite understood my hint, 'veil, me vont 
quarrel vid you : gib me de bills and de schelm is 
yours.' j 

" Resolving, nevertheless, to lay the whole affair , 
before Marlborough the moment I reached our trenches 
at Aire, I gave a bill for the required sum, and ap- 
proaching the other Frenchman, requested him to keep 
beside me ; but he seemed too much confused by grief, 
and cold, and horror to comprehend what I said. Poor 
fellow ! his whole soul and sympathies seemed ab- 
sorbed in the mangled corpse of his brother, which 
was now unbound from the halbert and lay half sunk 
among the new fallen snow. While he stooped over 
it, and hastily, but tenderly, proceeded to draw the 
half-frozen clothing upon the stiffened form, the orders 
of Van Wandenberg were heard hoarsely through his 
speaking trumpet, as they rang over the desolate plain, 
and his troopers wheeled back from a circle into line — 
from line into open column of troops, and thereafter 
the torches were extinguished and the march begun. 
Slowly and solemnly the dragoons glided away into the 
darkness, each with a pyramid of snow rising from the 
steeple crown and - ample brim of his broad beaver 
hat. 

" It was now almost midnight; the red moon had 
waned, the snow-storm was increasing, and there were 
I and the young Frenchman, with his brother's corpse, 
left together on the wide plain, without a place to 
shelter us. 

" I have little more to relate, save that I dismounted 
and. .assisted the poor Frenchman to raise the body 
from, the snow, and to tie it across the saddle of mj 
horse ; taking the bridle in one hand, I supported him 
with the other, and thus we proceeded to the nearest 
town." 



the Majestic oak, ' 

(Frym the German qf Fulltborn.) 

BSNE17K thy shadow's venerable gloom, 

Whose friendly canopy Invites rep«ee ; 
Where the breeze murmurs through the \rntfi 

As if some spirit's whisper round it rose ! 
1 muse upon thy being and thy birth, 

The story of thy long-extended life ! 
Say. how was then this ever-ehanging^ earth, 

When rose thy gens, with young existence rtft T 

Five centuries and more have roll'd away 

Since the small sapling struggled into tight f 
Bow many tears have fallen since that dav ! 

How War and. Plague, have rereird in their might ! 
What wondrous changes dost thou not behold 

Within thin land which thy huge bulk did rear ! 
How many customs hast thou seen grow old ! 

What generations rise end disappear ! 



Lightnings have quiver'd round thy lofty < 

Tempests thy lofty tresses aeatter'd wide ! 
Floods oft have reach'd and raged around thy throne. 

And yet unshaken thou dost still abide * 
What numbers, as if scattcr'd by the wind, 

Of man's brief race, have nerish'd on these plains ! 
Ah ! though in God's high image fbnn'd, mankind 

Must fade, fleet, perish— while a tree remains ! 

And oh! how many more must moulder henee 
Before thy^lofty summit bows to age 1 

Yet, last ! With thy duration may dispense 
We, of whose lives this is but the first stage ! 

Thy mighty stem once ralFn— as mil it must- 
No future lift awaits thee, noble tree! 

But man shall spring triumphant from the 4 
And rise to new worlds— in eternity ( 
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FRIZZLED FOWLS. 



T^ASHION is very eccentric in tho difierent forms 
A it takes, and often break* out in unlooked-for 
ways and upon onthought-of subjects < and in nothing 
has it been more virulent or more absolute than in 
poultry Politics, metaphysics, religion, stocks, have 
been in many places banished from every circle for 
more edifying and profitable discussions upon the rela- 
tive merits of Cochins or Shanghes. Country gentle- 
men have taken to experimenting on various breeds, 
and a vigorous speculation is often carried on upon 
Fowl Exchange, equalling, if not excelling, the interest 
and excitement at the Board upon the fluctuations of un- 
discoverable mining and coal companies that are blessed 
with names alone, their " local habitations " being 
beyond the power of man to discover. In Wall street, 
where pups and mice, rabbits, birds, candies, fruits, big 
Irishmen with little mock watches, jujube paste, 
parched corn, cutlery, things to eat, to wear, to look 
at, and to put to no use or ornament whatever — in 
Wall street, where, upon every stoop and curb-stone 
these things assemble, prominent among all are 
Cochins, Chittagongs, Malays, Javas, Guldcrlands, 
Shanghai, Bantams, Rumkins, Dorkings, and innu- 
merable others, whose shrill crowings mingle with the 
chink of gold, and the Incessant jargon of bargain and 
sale And no more interesting feature does that busy 
mart present, judging from the admiring crowd who 
are gathered continuously around them. Tile sales of 
these fancy breeds in this street amount daily to a 
large number. They bring extraordinary high prices, 
and there are doubtless many shrewd breeders who skil- 



fully keep up the passion, thereby reaping large profits. 
To such an extent does this passion prevail near Bos- 
ton, that some one wittily remarks that the Bostonians 
have a predilection for but two things — Emerson and 
Poultry, transcendentalism and turkeys. 

Our engraving illustrates a variety of the newly in- 
troduced fowl, called the "Fruzled," by some sup- 
posed to be a native of Japan, but which is pronounced 
to be an error by those who do not locate its nativity. 
Its name, probably, is derived from its appearance, its 
feathers all projecting forward, which is an advantage 
in preventing it from running amongst grain, and 
which gives it a very singular appearance. The plu- 
mage is variegated, and there are two kinds, known 
as the Black Frizzled and White Frizzled. It is said 
not to be suited to our northern climate. It does not 
appear to possess any peculiar advantages, and is more 
interesting as a curiosity than valuable for any practi- 
cal purposes. 



THE OLD MJJST AND THE YOUTH. 

Gbrok, an old man of eighty years, was one day 
sitting before the door of his rustic dwelling, enjoying 
the bright and cheerful autumn morning. His eye 
rested now upon the blue hills in the distance, from 
whose tops the mist was stealing upward, like the 
smoke of burnt-offerings, and now upon his mirthful 
grandchildren, who were sporting around him. 

A youth from the city approached the old man, and 
entered int> discourse with him. When the youth 
heard the number of his years from his own lips, he 
wondered at his vigorous age and his ruddy counte- 



nance. Whereupon he asked the old man, whence it 
came that he enjoyed such strength and cheerfulness 
in the late autumn of life. 

Oeron answered : — •' My son, these, like every other 
good thing, are gifts which come to us from above, the 
merit of which we cannot claim to ourselves, and still 
we can do something here below to enable us to obtain 
them." 

Having uttered these words, the old man arose, and 
led the stranger into his orchard, and showed him the 
tall and noble trees covered with* delicious fruit, the 
sight of which gladdened the heart. 

Then the old man spoke i — " Canst thou wonder that 
I now enjoy the fruit of these trees 1 See, my son, I 
planted them in my youth ; thou hast the secret of my 
happy and fruitful old age." 

The youth cast a look full of meaning upon the old 
man, for he understood his words, and treasured them 
up in his heart. — Krumnutcher 



INDIAN SUMMER. 

It la the season when the light of dreams 

Around tho year in golden glory Ilea , 

The heavens ere foil of floating mysteries, 
And in the lake the veiled splendour gleams ! 

Like hidden poets lie the lazy streams, 
Mantled with mysteries of their own romance. 
While scarce a breath disturbs their drowsy trance. 

The yellow lesf which down the son air gleams, 
Glides, wavers, foils, and skims the unruffled lake. 

Here the (Vail ma; lea and the faithful firs 
By twisted rines are wed. The russet brake 

Skirts the low pool ; and starred with open burrs 

Tho chestnut stands— But when the north* wind stirs, 
How, like an armed host, the summoned scene shall wake! 
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A SPLENDID MATCH. 



MRS. CHESTERTON won the day. She wai 
a good manager and a careful mother, and 
understood the tactics of society to a nicety. The 
Crawford* and the Macclesfields, the Thorntons and 
the Parkinsons were utterly beaten, and their colon 
lowered. Mr. Fitzgerald, of Ormsby Green, had pro- 
posed ; and Mrs. Chesterton shed tears as she con- 
sented that he should marry her dowerless Eveline to 
his ten thousand a year. 

« For you know, Mr. Fitzgerald — you must know 
by your own lore — that I am making a most painful 
sacrifice for my darling's happiness. If it were not 
that she loves you so much — the fond, foolish child ! 
— I do not think that I could part with her. But she 
has fixed her whole heart on you. What can I do but 
make the sacrifice of all that I have left me now on 
this earth to love," — (a retrospective sob for General 
Chesterton, who departed this life fifteen long years 
ago) — " and ensure her happiness at the expense of 
my own 1 No, Mr. Fitzgerald ! I am not a selfish 
mother. Take her, since you love her and she loves 
you, and God bless jou both !" 

Mrs. Chesterton wept afresh. As she sobbed, Eve- 
line entered the room. Her round, dimpled, waxen 
cheeks were flushed. She saw her mother, with the 
lace pocket handkerchief to her face, and she* rushed 
to her, throwing herself on her knees beside the chair ; 
and, caressing her gently, glanced all the time, as if by 
stealth, at Mr. Fitzgerald : then, lowering her eyes 
suddenly when they saw that his were fixed broad and 
wide upon her. 

" Poor, dear child !" said Mrs. Chesterton, smooth- 
ing her hair, with a glance and a gesture that 
demanded Mr. Fitzgerald's admiration. It was very 
pretty hair, glossy bright and golden, and worthy of 
the time, labor and expense bestowed on it; for 
Eveline's hair cost her almost as much as her feet. 

"Ah, Mr. Fitzgerald!" continued the mother, 
sighing, "what a treasure I am giving into your 
hands ! May you value it as you ought, and guard it 
as carefully as her mother has done." 

"What is the matter, mamma t What do you 
mean?" demanded Miss Eveline in an agitated voice. 
She raised her eyebrows and opened her large blue 
eyes with a look of wonder that was perfect. 

" Dear innocent creature ! She at least has never 
speculated on this moment! Oh Mr. Fitzgerald — 
Charles, if I may call you so," added the lady with a 
sudden expansiveness of manner, such as people have 
on the stage when, apropos of nothing, they seize each 
other's hands and look into each other's faces side- 
ways, " what have you not escaped in those Crawford 
and Macclesfield girls ; and what have you gained in 
my sweet Eveline ! Do yon think they would have 
been as innocent as this dear guileless child V 

" Agnes Crawford is a very good girl," Charles said, 
in a voice that was a strange mixture of timidity and 
boldness. " I don't think she was either a flirt or a 
schemer." 

"Perhaps not," the lady replied hastily; "Agnes 
may be an exception to her family." 

"But what does all this mean, mammal" again 
inquired Eveline ; seeing an angry spot beginning to 
burn on her lover's cheek, which she was half afraid 
might burn through the marriage contract. 

" It means, my love," answered Mrs. Chesterton, 
calling up her broad bland smile in a moment, "that I 
have interpreted your wishes and spoken from your 



heart. I have promised your hand where you have 
given your love, naughty child !" — tapping her check 
— " to our dear Charles Fitzgerald — your future hus- 
band, and my beloved son." 

"Charles— Mr. Fitzgerald!" said Eveline. "O, 
mamma !" she added, hiding her face. 

Charles was intoxicated with joy ; and, encouraged 
by a sign from Mrs. Chesterton, took the little hand 
which lay buried beneath the ringlets poured out on 
the mother's lap. He pressed it nervously. With a 
strong grasp, it must be confessed, and awkwardly. 

" O ! how he hurts me — the clumsy man !" muttered 
Eveline, disengaging the mangled member, as if from 
bashfulness, -and plunging it among her mother's 
interlaced fingers. Her ring had made a deep inden- 
tation and a broad red mark on her tender little 
fingers, and Mrs. Chesterton saw that she must have 
suffered a great deal. However, she gave her an 
expressive admonition with her knee, which said 
plainly, " Don't mind a little pain — it is well bought." 
And Eveline abandoned her small fair hand again to 
her maladroit lover, who squeezed it even more 
unmercifully while pouring forth a flood of love and 
happiness, and child-like security in the bright 
promises of the future that made Eveline yawn behind 
her handkerchief; driving her at last to count verses on 
her fingers. 

"If this is love," she thought, "love is a horrid 
bore. O, when will he have done ! How tired I am ! 
How I wish that Horace Graham would come in. 
This little man would be obliged to be quiet, then, and 
go away." 

Charles all the time was in the seventh heaven ; 
believing he had carried up his fiancee with him, 
seated on the same golden garment of love with him- 
self. As he did not suspect, he understood nothing of 
the ennui of sated ambition, which a keener vision 
would have read in every word and gesture of the girl, 
and tortured the heart which, he believed, he was 
enrapturing by the passionate babble of his unanswered 
love. It was very late before he gave the first threat 
of going away, and much later before he had gained 
sufficient moral courage to fulfil it. And even then he 
lingered till the girl was in despair ; telling her in a 
very doleful voice— half sobbing himself— "Not to 
^weep ; he would come very early to-morrow !" 

Eveline did almost cry from weariness. And, when 
Mrs. Chesterton said, in a dressing-gown and curl- 
papers, with the air of a workman at supper or a 
cabinet minister after dinner, with the peculiar satis- 
faction inspired by repose after labor — " I give you 
joy, my dear! Ten thousand a year, and only a 
mother with a mere jointure, charged on the estate. 
And I have heard that old Mrs. Fitzgerald has a heart- 
disease." Eveline's only answer was " Ten thousand 
a year dearly paid for too, mamma. As you would 
say yourself if you were going to be married to half an 
idiot !" Then, tearful and pouting she went to bed to 
dream of waltzes and polkas with Horace Graham, and 
to act imaginary scenes of tempest and storm with 
Charles. 

Charles Fitzgerald, good and amiable as he was, did 
in truth almost justify Eveline's harsh expression, from 
his excessive weakness of character and tenuity of 
intellect. He was one of those credulous, generous, 
kind-hearted beings who are the chartered dupes of the 
world. A man who thought it a sin to believe any 
kind of evil, no matter of whom or what ; who denied 
the plainest evidence if condemnatory, and who inter- 
preted the most potent fact of guilt into so much 
conclusive proof of innocence : a man who could not 



receive truth, and who did not require it ; but who 
was contented to slumber away his days on optimist 
fallacies and rose-water possibilities : a man without 
nerve or muscle, weak, amiable, and womanly. His 
temperament was nervous ; his habits shy ; his 
manners reserved. He had a dislike that was almost 
abhorrence, for society, and" a desire that was almost 
a mania, for solitude and a rural life of love. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald was at breakfast at Ormsby Green, 
when she received a letter from her son, announcing 
his intended marriage with Miss Chesterton, "the 
only child of a deceased General Officer ; a Lady as 
remarkable for her Beauty as for her Virtue," he said, 
with a nervous flourish among the capitals. The 
letter was written very affectionately and respectfully 
but gave not the most distant hint of compliance with 
the mother's views, should they be opposed to the 
marriage. On the contrary, the energetic determina- 
tion expressed under different forms throughout three 
pages and a half " of making his adored Eveline his 
own at the earliest possible opportunity," showed no 
present intention of reference to Mrs. Fitzgerald in 
any way. He neither asked her advice nor waited 
her concurrence ; but in every line that passionate 
doggedness of a weak mind which admits no second 
opinion and requires no aiding counsel. Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald's heart sank within her. She had heard of the 
Chestertons. and dreaded them. 

However, as Charles had asked her to the wedding, 
and as Eveline had enclosed a short note also — written 
on pink paper with violet^olored ink — Mrs. Fitzgerald 
determined on seeing the briaV herself before she 
allowed presentiments to degenerate into prejudices. 

"But Charles is so very very weak !" she thought, 
" I have always dreaded his falling into the snares of 
a family of schemers ; and few, none indeed, except 
some rare nature like that of Agnes Crawford, which 
could see and love his goodness in spite of his mental 
defects, would marry him except for his money. But 
such women," she further thought with a sigh, " do 
not write with violet ink on pink paper scented with 
patchouli*, and they do not write such a hand as 
this." 

Mrs. Fitzgerald determined to go to London, where 
the Chestertons lived in a pretty little cottage at 
Brompton, to judge for herself, by knowledge rather 
than by fear ; anxious and willing to prove herself in 
the wrong, and hoping to be self-convicted of injustice. 
When she arrived, she was obliged to confess that 
everything in the house was arranged with consum- 
mate taste, and that Mrs. Chesterton was a -weU-bred 
woman, of the gay, worldly, party-giving kind ; of the 
well-fitting sick-gown and family lace cap kind ; of the 
kind that delights in veils ; and revels in flounces, and 
wears numerous ends of ribbon floating in all direc- 
tions; of a fashionable, talkative, and dear-beaded 
kind ; a very different variety of English gentlewoman 
to the grave matron who came from her country seat 
like some chatelaine of romance, and who looked on 
the modern world with her deeply set grey eyes- 
grave with the wisdom of nature— as a sage might 
watch a child's game beneath the trees. She was 
struck with Eveline's extreme beauty. Yet the 
shallow nature, vain, artificial, and unloving, was evi- 
dent as well. A dark shadow spread out before her 
when she saw standing before her eyes the future wife 
of her beloved son. Long lines of pain and disap- 
pointment were woven in with every breath and 
gesture of the girl. A small, light, childish thing, 
with large blue eyes, and long bright hair ; a figure 
perfect in its proportions, and a complexion dazzling v% 
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its waxen bloom ; a damsel with false, fair words, and 
with caressing ways. She knew what the future must 
bring ; she saw the wreck beating against the treacher- 
ous sands, and watched the precious freight of love 
and trust scattered to the waves of despair. She 
knew that Eveline would bring only anguish to her 
home, and she set Jierself to endeavor to avert it. 

But remonstrances were useless. Charles was 
bewitched, and his mother's warnings only irritated 
him. He asked her coldly, " What mult she found 
with Miss Chesterton, that she should thus endeavor 
to make him forfeit his plighted honor 1" 

44 A want of stability of character," began Mrs. 
Fitxgerald. 

44 How proved, Mother 1" 

44 Too evident to require any proof. It is proved by 
every word and look." 

"You find it perhaps in her beauty!" continued 
Charles. 4t Does this evident instability of character, 
which you have seen at a glance in your first short 
interview, lie in her eyes, because they are blue and 
bright ; or in her hair,*because it is fine and glossy 1 
Is it in her small hands or in her tiny feet t for I don't 
think you know her well enough yet to judge by any- 
thing but externals. You have not probed her mind 
very deeply." 

The young man's tone was hard and dry. His 
manner defiant, and his eyes angry and fixed. Mrs. 
Fitzgerald had never heard such an accent from her 
son before. She was shocked and wounded ; but her 
tears fell on desert sand. 

She applied herself to Eveline. She spoke of her 
son's virtues, but she spoke also of his weakness ; and 
asked the girl if she had weighed well the consequen- 
ces of her choice — if she had reflected on her life with 
a nervous and irritable man ; self-wjlled and unable to 
accept argument or persuasion 1" Eveline tossed her 
head and said, it was " very odd, that Mrs. Fitzgerald, 
his mother, should be the only one to speak ill of dear 
Charles ; that, indeed, he was not weaker than other 
people ; and as for being irritable, nothing could be 
more amiable than he was to her. She thought that if 
people only knew how to manage him, and cared to 
give way to his little peculiarities — and we all have 
peculiarities — he would be quite a lamb to live with !" 
She added also, " that she saw through the motive of 
Mrs. Fitzgerald's advice, which was to get a rich wife 
for her son." 

The attempt was hopeless. Between lolly and 
knavery the sterling worth and honesty of the mother 
fell dead, and all that she had done was simply to em- 
broil herself with both her son and her daughter. 
Things went on without her consent pretty much ai 
they would have done with it, and of all the party she 
was the only one who suffered. The wedding-day 
came amidst smiles and laughter from all but her. 
Even Eveline merged her personal distaste for Charles 
in lier gratified ambition, and Mm. Chesterton was 
more pseudo-French, and dressy than ever. Eveline 
looked undeniably lovely. The church was crowded 
with, the Chestertons' friends, all saying among them- 
«el res, " How beautiful ahe is ! n a few, such as Horace 
Graham of the Guards, adding, "and what a fool she 
ist marrying ;" or, " by Jove, what a life she will lead 
that muff!" 

After the honeymoon— that prescribed reason of 
legal bliss— Mr. ana Mrs. Charles Fitzgerald came 
back to London. She, radiant with smiles and happi- 
ness* at escaping from the tedium of her country life ; 
w b«re she had been "bored to death ; where she had 
yav^xied all day, and where she had slept when she 



was not yawning. He, saddened to think that his 
green lanes must be abandoned, his evening walks in 
the moonlight in the wood foregone, aud his young 
dream of quiet happiness exchanged for the turmoil 
called pleasure. Yet, when in town, he found another 
pleasure in the happiness of Eveline. For he had 
been obliged to confess to himself that she was often 
sad and melancholy in the country ; and now it was 
such a pleasure to see her dimpling smiles and hear 
her merry laugh again. He said she had got tired of 
Ormsby Green, because she was away from her mother 
— she wanted to see her mother : dear child ! she had 
never left her before ; and it was a very sweet and 
natural feeling in her, and he loved her all the more 
for it. 

When they arrived home — Mrs. Chesterton's cottage 
answering that purpose for the present — the first 
person they met was Horace Graham, looking more 
handsome and impudent than ever. He had called in 
by chance, he said ; and, hearing that " Mrs. Charles'' 
was expected, he had stayed just to shake hands with 
his old friend. Eveline thanked him very prettily, and 
then asked him to spend the evening with them so en- 
gagingly, that Charles was lain to second the invita- 
tion, which he did with an awkward attempt at 
cordiality that did his powers of dissimulation no 
credit. But Horace accepted the invitation in his off- 
handed way, and the evening passed merrily enough ; 
he singing to Eveline's playing, and Charles applaud- 
ing in the middle of bars, and saying, " but the next 
verse 1" when all was finished. 

A house was bought in Belgravia. It was furnished 
with extreme elegance, and did honor to the decorative 
taste of Mrs. Chesterton, she having been extraordi- 
narily active among the upholsterers and decorators. 
With their new house began the young couple's new 
life. Charles bore his part in the whirlpool that it 
became bravely ; and, for the first three months, was 
all that the most dissipated woman of the world could 
require in the most complaisant of husbands. A 
strange kind of peace rested between the married pair. 
Strange, because unnatural — the violent binding to- 
gether of two opposing natures ; the lurid stillness that 
glides on before a storm ; a peace that was not the 
peace of love, nor of sympathy, nor of respect ; that 
was the peace of indecision, the peace of ignorance, the 
peace of fear, and, worst of all, the peace of slavery. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald was in the country, brooding mourn- 
fully over the angry silence of her son ; for he had not 
yet forgiven her interference in his marriage. But 
she would not understand it thus, and wrote often to 
him and to Eveline grave, kind, earnest letters ; speak- 
ing much to her of her son's goodness, and suscepti- 
bility of nature, and feeling sure that Eveline was all 
that a fond mother could wish in the wife of her son. 
At last EvcKne no longer read the letters ; she threw 
them aside, crying, " The tiresome old woman ! as if I 
did not know every word of her sermon beforehand !" 
And saying this before her husband too, from whom 
she did not care to hide her open contempt of his 
mother. Indeed, emboldened by his timid compliance 
with all her wishes, and his weak approval of all her 
actions, she cared to hide very little that was disagree- 
able ; and more than once startled him with exhibitions 
of temper and of coldness. Charles was fretted at his 
wife's indifference, fretted at Horace Graham's con- 
stant presence, and at the undisguised good understand- 
ing that existed between him and Eveline ; fretted at 
Mrs. Chesterton's contemptuous manner of interfering 
in his household arrangements, and at her assertion of 
motherly rights superior and opposed to his own, over 



his wife ; fretted at the constant round of dissipation 
in which they lived, and at the breaking up of all his 
miry castles of bliss and quiet ; fretted at this, and at 
that, and at everything, and in the fair way of falling 
seriously ill with some brain or nervous affection. 

" You will not go to the ball to-night, Evy V he said 
one day, in a timid but querulous voice, flinging him- 
self wearily on a sofa. They had been married about 
four months, and were very unhappy in secret: 
although nothing had been said or done openly. 

" Why not, Charles 1" asked his wife, coldly. 

" I am too nervous, too ill and unstrung to go with 
you," he answered, " and I thought that perhaps you 
would stay at home with me, and read. Will you, 
Evy!" He took her hand— still the same timid 
manner. 

" O dear me, no ! stay at home 1 0, no ! You had 
better go to bed if you are ill," Eveline said, leaving 
her hand cold and dead in his. " That will be much 
wiser than sitting up half the night reading stupid 
poetry that only makes one yawn and go to sleep, I 
will tell Justine to give you anything you want when 
I am away ; but really you had better go to bed at 
once." 

Charles let her hand fall. " Who is going with you* 
then, as I cannot 1" he said. 

Eveline walked away to the mirror, humming a tune 
and arranging her bouquet. " My mother — " she said. 
" And Horace Graham," she added, turning suddenly 
round, fixing her eyes on her husband with a peculiar 
look. A look that defied suspicion, and was before- 
hand with objection. A look that conquered, because 
it wounded, Charles, and made him humble and sub- 
missive. 

He rose from the sofa slowly, and passed into the 
library, there to fret like a sorrowing child : .scarcely 
knowing what he thought or what he ought not to 
think ; feeling only that his happiness was slipping 
from his grasp, and that he was being left alone on a 
desolate shore without hope and without love. 

This was the first rasing of the mask — the first con- 
fessed declaration of indifference— <a declaration 
repeated subsequently every day and every hour. 
Eveline was never at home. Morning and evening 
alike saw her drowned in the world's great sea of 
pleasures ; every home affection cast aside, and every 
wifely duty unfulfilled, Gaiety was her life ; and with- 
out this gaiety, -she would die, she would say. Charles 
grew ill, and certainly excessively strange and disagree- 
able in his behaviour. For hours together he would 
sit without speaking, his lips pressed against each 
other, and his dull eyes fixed on the ground. Then 
came fits of passion, which were like the throes of 
madness — fits that terrified Eveline, and made her fear 
for herself. To these a violent reaction succeeded ; a 
period, generally very brief, of frantic gaiety and rest- 
less pleasure-seeking, such as incommoded Eveline 
greatly, binding him to her side without release ; and, 
under the appearance of complaisance, giving her a 
gaoler and a spy. Often at such times, struck to the 
heart with something he had seen, chilled by some- 
thing he had heard, Fitzgerald would fall back again 
into his mournful stupor, and drag out his weary life 
with' the listless, hopeless expression in his face and in 
his whole manner of a condemned criminal. 

The world began to talk. It talked though gently, of 
Eveline's open flirtations with Horace Graham ; gently, 
because ft talked also of Charles Fitzgerald's jealousy, 
and strange irritability ; of his violence and his fearful , 
temper. On the other hand, it spoke of his evident 
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unhappiness, and of the contempt showered on him by 
his wife and his adopted family : it darkly adumbrated 
a lunacy commission on one side, and Doctors' Com- 
mons on the other. At last the whisper grew so long 
and loud, that it spread down to Ormsby Green, and 
penetrated to Mrs. Fitzgerald. The echo of this dread 
whisper had sounded long ago in her own heart ; she 
had looked for its coming ; and, when it found her, 
she started without an hour's delay for London ; and, 
not caring for the cold reception she would probably 
meet with, she presented herself at once at the house 
of her son. Eveline was from home. She was riding 
in the park with Horace, to try a horse he had that day 
bought for her. ' Charles was in the library, sitting in 
one of those dumb, dull sorrows that are far more 
painful to witness than the most turbulent passion. 

He looked up with his glazed fiery eyes as his 

mother entered ; and started and stared wildly, rising 

and retreating as if he did not know her, but trying 

with all his might to recognise her. She came forward, 

, speaking cheerily and kindly 

" Well, Charles, my love, I have taken you by sur- 
prise !" she said. But her voice failed ; he was so 
wild and altered. He kept his eyes upon her for some 
time, and then with a cry that came straight from the 
sad heart, almost breaking it, with sobs wild and fast, 
and the tears which fell like blighting rain. Fitzgerald 
exclaimed, "Mother, you have come to see me die !" 

The line of ice was thawed, the band of iron was 
broken, the stifled heart cried out aloud, and the love 
that had been thrust back into the darkness came forth 
again. He was no longer alone, with nothing but in- 
difference or enmity to bear him company. He had 
now his own best friend, the guardian of his youth, 
his friend and guide: he might count now on one 
heart at least, and believe that it loved him. He 
poured out his grievances to her. They were all very 
vague and indefinite; simply wounded feelings, or 
affections misunderstood ; no startling facte, no glaring 
wickedness, no patent actions. But she understood, 
and sympathised with his sufferings , impalpable as 
they were. She soothed and comforted him, «^*ui ng 
his irritated nerves and weaving bright dreams of hope 
for the future. Dreams, in which she believed no- 
thing herself, and which smote her conscience as false- 
hoods when she told them. 

Next morning she spoke to Eveline, in her grave, 
bland, gracious manner, and gave her serious counsel, 
sweetening her censure with assurances of her trust in 
the giddy wife's good intentions — " but then you are 
young, my child, and youth is often curiously heed- 
less !" But Eveline gave herself unnumbered airs, 
and was very ill-used, and said " that indeed she was 
a better wife than most girls would have been to any 
one so cross and disagreeable as Charles; and that 
Mrs. Fitzgerald had better speak to him about his 
temper than to her about hers." 

However, Mrs. Fitzgerald's mere presence was a 
comfort to her son ; and he got calmer and milder now 
that he could speak of his sufferings, and that some 
one cared to soothe them away. At first Eveline, 
being awed in spite of herself by Mrs. Fitzgerald, be- 
haved with some small attention to appearances, so 
that the young household sat in the sunshine again. 
Horace Graham, too, happened to go away just at this 
moment ; consequently a conjunction of favorable stars 
seemed to have shed rays of domestic happiness over 
the gaudy, meretricious household. 

But Horace came back one Thursday afternoon, and 
Eveline invited him to dinner. She pressed him to 
come when, as usual, he refused for the childish plea- 



sure of being entreated. Charles had a nervous attack 
when he heard this, and then gave way to so terrible 
a fit of passion in Eveline's dressing-room, that he 
showed at last how obnoxious the young guardsman 
was to him Eveline every now and then looked at 
him with flashes of scorn and contempt which may 
be called deadly. At last turning from him with a 
spurning action, she said, u Charles if 1 had known 
you as I do now, not twice ten thousand a-year would 
have tempted me to marry you : you are not like a man. 
Tou are worse than a child or a woman !" Then she 
went on arranging the most becoming toilette her busy 
fancy could devise. 

Charles conquered himself at last, and managed to 
appear at dinner with some show of calmness Eve* 
line was so extremely gay that she became quite over- 
powering. She armed herself with all the little grace- 
ful coquetries she knew so well how to employ, each 
in their right time and place, and heightened them in 
revenge for her late enforced cessation from all excite- 
ment, while grudgingly going through the dull task of 
pleasing a sick husband and a rigid matron. Even 
Mrs. Fitzgerald, who had expected much, was surprised 
at the open manner in which her flirtation with Graham 
went on ; and, although believing it to be nothing more 
real than the folly of a vain girl, yet she could not deny 
its grave appearance, nor the compromise that it made 
of her son's honor. She determined to speak to Eve- 
line seriously, and to endeavor — by arguments, if affec- 
tion were of no use ; by threats if arguments fell dead 
— to open her eyes to the true knowledge of herself 
and her conduct, and to force her to abandon a farce 
that might end in tragedy. Eveline seemed to foresee 
this lecture; for nothing would induce her to meet 
Mrs. Fitzgerald's eyes. She shrank from her words 
and drowned them in thick showers of banter with 
Horace ; in her behavior to whom there was a* kind of 
defiance and bravado, that betrayed as much fear of the 
future as indifference of the present. 

In the evening they strolled oat into the little gar- 
den ; for they boasted a plot of blackened ground, dig- 
nified by that sweet name of fruits and flowers — Eveline 
and Horace wandering away together, and Charles and 
his mother returning soon to the house. Speaking to 
his mother of Eveline, a flash of his old tenderness 
returned, and with it his old hatred to believe in evil. 
After all, Eveline was young and giddy. She meant 
no harm, and did not know the full significance of 
what she did. She was his wife too— she must be 
gently dealt with. He could not bear to hear her con- 
demned. When his mother replied to him, he shrank 
nervously from every subject, which threatened to lead 
to a discussion on her conduct. Mrs. Fitzgerald read 
his heart, and kept Bilent. But while he, was thus 
careful, he was also haunted, restless, and tormented ; 
and at last, unable to contain himself, he went into the 
garden, where the shadows had deepened into dark- 
ness, walking slowly and silently towards the quiet 
trees planted to hide the upper wall. Horace and 
Eveline were there, seated on a bench together. They 
were talking low, but talking love — if such frothy van- 
ity could be called love — and " dearest Horace," and. 
" beloved Eveline," were often mingled with their talk. 
They sat, like two silly children, hand in hand^ 

Charles stole back to the house, and entered — a 
creature from whom life and soul had departed. Eve- 
line had seen him ; and he knew that she had seen 
him. There was no more disguise ; and, as she said, 
" discovery had at least snared her the necessity of 
deception." She threw off the flimsy veil she had 
hitherto worn, and boasted openly of her love for Hot- 



ace ; still coupling it with perfect innoeeney. Which, 
was true. For indeed she was too shallow and too in- 
trinsically selfish to commit herself, even where she 
loved. 

After this discovery, and the distressing scene be- 
tween the husband and wife which followed it, Eveline 
went out more than ever, and was with Horace more 
than ever also ; many pitying her for being married to 
a jealous irritable fool, and lamenting that such a lovely 
young creature should have been so sacrificed by an 
ambitious mother, against her own expressed inclina- 
tions ; many more depforlng her wayward, systematic 
neglect of her husband: ' ' 

Charles Fitzgerald's eccentricities of temper — his 
bursts of passion and of violence, inrngfed' with fits 
of silence and of gloom — became every 'day more 
marked. Even his mother was no longer si soothing 
or a restraining influence; but, capricious, violent, 
irritable and uncertain, he' made his home 1 a Hades for 
others, as Ms wife had made Ins'Iife a torment for him. 
At last his language became, occasionally, so bitter 
and infuriated ; and, more than once, his arm had been 
raised to strike, and more than once his hand, twisted 
in the meshes of her hair; had threatened her with 
death— that Eveline Was justified in demanding a legal 
separation. She was advised that the law could not 
grant it, unless both parties consented; ahd^Oharfe* 
vehemently refused But what the law denied, Nature 
gave. A thousand airy nothing* of speech and con- 
duct, each mriocent apart, all maddening together, had 
worked on the husband's weak brain until they nre- 
duced an uwtttlement of mteHect, whfcfi a *# day* 
of wifely tenderness might hare prevented: The* World 
only said that Eveline was right in con s e n t ing ' that 
her husband sheuM be placed- in reetraifct^peor^oinig, 
beautiful thing, married to such a terrible' nervon t 
Charles was <pkeed in proper frauds. Tne bfow> was 
struck beneath the appleudings oT Eveline's wide 
circle of admiring acquaintances. She leek refuge 
among her crowd of simpering sympathisers', sad Was 
received with all honor and pity, Hke some -martyred 
saint.* Them were some, however; who made her fee! 
the just meed of her bad, selfish career, and* would not 
notice her. 

After a time Charles gradually grew better, and he 
and his mother wandered away to Brussels ; but there 
his " eccentricities of temper "became more and more 
violent ; so that at last even his mother was forced to 
arm herself with legal power to protect firm from 
himself, Far at length ne became m*d--rnad fbr lite ; 
mad with a lingering medneas* that' left no hope and 
that gave no rest ; wan, wild, ravingMraunted ever by 
a falsa ndr fees, that glided from Ms clasping hands, 
and darned his fevered lip*. 

EesJineV pensive air, and eyes veiled* beneath their 
drooping lids {which she knew to be extremely effec- 
tive itteoaiaby), gamed xsore aympaAy than the road- 
man!*, lavinga ahd.the madman's sorrows. People 
only shook their heads; and- said, "-Whet that young 
creature must have suffered in her 'married life !— and 
how heroically aha concealedit from the'worM !" and 
h Let a* be kin* to she pretty little woman, to her lot 
has been a; sad' one, and her anguish meekly borne .*** 



T» PAtRIOTv 
The BBsa who nsttfeaibr sis eountry* right 
Hath compensation in the world's applause t 
The victor when returning from the fiejd 
Is crowned with laurel, and his shining war 
Is foil of shouts and roses. If he f&U t 
His nation builds hlntwrotaneatof glory 
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A JAB OP HONEY. 
•* a perpetual feast of neetarec sweets, 



Where no crude aurfeit reigns." 



Milton. 



AS if in a chapter, or even in * velum*, could be 
contained ail those tweet asoooutions that hang 
about the old home spot ! 

As if the white sheet could te bestrewn with more 
than mere words, after ail, through which the subtle 
meaning of the sentiment and the passion would be 
sure to escape ! 

As if one could, with pre-oooccived purpose, putt 
apart the magical webs that away and owing about 
the rooft and trees of the spot he loves, and being the 
blending colors closer to his eyes,, to tell what each one. 
might be ! 

Alas ! tho 'views we get as we go through life, are 
much too shifting- and kaleidoscopic to be seised and 
held*, that. we .may bestow them into order and give 
them, classification* The -Hie. of a sentiment, even 
where, it m regularly recurring, is but thai of a 
moment, j^ it sweeps over and p o s se sses the heart, 
and then tehee sudden wing again. And ell eweet 
sentiment* being so strangely interpenetrated with 
chajoaingasaooiationa and tendeeaet memories*: new 
much more given aw we te enjoying, then to- holding 
up for a n a l y si s, ,,, .:•>. 

There are golden, moments in the liMeaoe of each- 
one of us* of which we ere but ten apt to be oMvimm, 
when we ait down to draw the b^aoce-eheet b et w ee n 
enjoyment and suffering. They are just such scraps 
of time aa manage, like fine. .gold sands, to shp in 
between the chinks of the mesa, and so be afterwards 
forgotten. . YeJ» if you take fee peine to lump them 
together,. you will find that though small enough in 
themselves, jthey maho^ejuite a substantial and showy 
aggregate. 

All up and down tins life-road, these precious grains 
are scattered ; and tyey will at all. times repay yon 
well for the trouble ojf.coUecting them. 

In a pleasant old country-house, jn some still more 
pleasant mom, •even the rain .without, and the firelight 
within, will weave yon together ae agreeable, moments 
— to which, your after thoughts shall go beck, too*— 
as can be traced through the thread of. your existence. 
There will swim some sweet memory about a 
ing book you then read, which all your later list 
drag down an4 drown. There will-be a dancing plea- 
sure still in the, recollection of the way the very Barnes 
leaped up the . throat of the* chimney. There wtil 
come over you again that same feeling of coamfbrt and 
cosiness that then pressed itself warmly upon your 
heart, as the surging rain beat- against the washed 
windows, and run down in dripping streams 

The twilight of. soma halftiemembered .eussmor* 
night will again surroemd you^wHh the seme dreamy 
images you then called together by the roadside, or 
upon the lawn, or beneath the old elms before the 
house ; and they will be all tile dearer to you ae they 
are thus draped. in the ailvery veil your active associa- 
tions fling about them 

The shimmer of the moon, as the leaves overhead 
throw down their shadows on the ground, will recall 
to you once more the (aces and the vokeeof these you 
thought you then loved more than your life itself;— 



mayhap the slender figure of some dark-eyed girl, who 
sat at the opposite window, clad in white, alternately 
looking at the round moon and nervously plucking the 
leaves from the laburnums at the opened casement. 

Or the glorious sunlight of a morning in June, with 
its reviving odors, and its uncounted sounds of 
harmony, will inspire you anew with the life that once 
danced so pleasantly in your veins, — and you will say 
that once more you are happy. 

The memory of a day in the woods, with a thick 
canopy of green leaves overhead, and the sounds of 
animal life everywhere rising around you, — birds, and 
bees, and chattering squirrels, and the* echo of a 
babbling brook threading its way through all, — will 
spread out over your heated heart a welcome canopy, 
and your thoughts will grow cool and refreshed again. 

It was one of Sydney Smith's pleasantest sayings, 
and quite as sagacious, too, as it is pleasant, — that 
'* mankind are always happy for having been happy ; 
so that if you make them happy now, you make them 
happy twenty years hence, by the memory of it." 
Such a sentiment Heeds no endorsement to pass 
current with the world There is truth in its every 
syllable. 

There ate so many ways, too, t>f extracting enjoy- 
ment from the still Home-life, of which the outer 
world can never know anything, that you linger over 
the reminiscences your memory prodigally scatters in 
your path. You loll on thick grass before the door, 
and the true spirit is on you then. You loiter in the 
garden, and there it comes to greet your steps. Of a 
rainy day, when the drops make the shingles " sing 
aloud,' 1 you wander dreamily over the huge barns, 
measuring the space left vacant for the hay yet uncut, 
and listening to the garrulous twitter of the swallows, 
as they fly in and out the high window under the 
gable ; even there you are compelled to confess that 
your heart has been clothed upon with the gentleness 
of a sweet peace. 

In steaming kitcnens, where great fires blaze and 
roar, and servants bustle about their labors ; in dim 
old garrets, noisy with romping children, and filled 
with the medley relics of time ; in little parlors, where 
bright eyes bedazzle, and games of forfeit strangely 
entangle young hearts; down pleasant roads, on 
bright summer mornings ; by silver brooks, swimming 
like naiads through a sea of emerald grass; in 
hallowed woods, at the still noontide hour ; on sloping 
uplands, in the full glory of the autumn time : — who 
has not fed hie heart on honey often in such places, at 
some single period of hie life?— and who is there, 
likewise, to whom the fancied return of such moments 
ie net sufficient guerdon for all his after-struggles and 
trials 1 

You shall never tire with living over again your 
earlier and happier days. There is no surfeit in them. 
You can never refuse to go back to the Homestead, 
and wander through the pleasant realms of childhood 

sin. You cannot put away the look of that mother's 
face, smiling so sweetly on her boy, and bidding him 
prepare himself for the far-off" manhood. Figures may 
puzzte, and business may perplex you ; but the mystic 
tie of brotherhood is knit closely into your heart, and 
it circles all cares, and surrounds all anxieties. 

Upon the old roofr of the Homestead — now perhaps 
weather-worn and mossy, — settles for your eye a 
silver ckmd. In its chambers swarm the olden echoes. 
At its broad hearths still glow the old flames of home- 
feeling, and they kindle flames on the hearth-stone of 
your heart. 

In the yard, you train again the simple morning- 



glory to the house, and spade up the dark earth from 
the beds. You go up and down the garden walks, and 
look with an eye of satisfaction at the growing vege- 
tables, and the swelling and ripening of the fruits. 
You seat yourself on the decayed seat in the dilapi- 
dated summer-house, — and count the bunches of the 
yet green grapes, — or muse on the deserted bird's nest 
in the angle,— or look up through the thatching leaves 
to the sky. You go about the sheds, and barns, and 
cribs again, listening to the pattering of the welcome 
rain on the dried shingles, and the shrill cry of the. 
steel-blue swallows under the eaves. 

Wherever your fancy carries you, the old feeling 
hangs like a mantle about you. It is the sacred, the 
thrice-blessed feeling of Home. Only this, of all* 
earthly feelings, is able to fill full a man's heart with 
joy. 

Many and many a Jar of Honey, such as this, have 
I taken down from the shelf where they stand hidden 
away ; and I bless Heaven for the magic gift that ie 
able to call up moments again, whose layers of sweet 
savors are streaked with not a single taste of bitter- 
ness. 



THE INCOGNITO. 

[raOM THE VBENCH.] 

T>RINCE GEORGE, the heir to the crown of Mol- 
•*- davia, bad just accomplished one of those tours 
of Europe by which modern heirs-presumptive com- 
plete their education. Unfortunately, in this journey 
from court to court, where he had in every place been 
received with a kind of ovation, the young prince had 
seen only what had been shown to him ; that is to say, 
that which could give him pleasure, and not that from 
which he could derive instruction. His preceptor, 
Marco Aski, one of those sycophants who maintain 
that, in order to make a rapid progress, it is necessary v 
to walk upon one's knees, had carefully surrounded him 
with whatever could flatter his pride. In vain did the 
prince change his abode ; he seemed to carry every- 
where with him an atmosphere of falsehood and flat- 
tery. Nevertheless, he had been so happily endowed 
by nature, that his good disposition had been able to 
resist the effects of this bad education. In presenting 
him with false impressions of life, they had not been 
able to deprive him of the faculty of seeing ; deceived 
as to what was truth, he preserved the wi«h to know 
it. This blindness, however, was only ignorance ; all 
that was required was to remove the cataract, as it 
were, with which his courtiers had obscured bis 
mind. 

The intelligence of the death of his uncle, to whose 
sovereignty he succeeded, had reached him in Greece, 
the last station of his pilgrimage, and he hastened to 
return to Moldavia, by ascending the Danube. He 
left behind him his suite and his baggage, and was ac- 
companied only by his preceptor, with whom he tra- 
velled incognito. 

They had just stopped at a little inn situated on the 
banks of the Pruth. Marco Aski communicated to the 
prince the arrangements he had made for continuing 
their route. The last post-chaise had left an hour 
before their arrival ; no private boat could be hired ; 
and unless thev made up their minds to wait indefinitely 
for another conveyance, they had no other resource 
than the public passage-boat which ascended the river 
daily, carrying passengers from both sides of the 
water. 

" Well, we will go in the passage-boat," said the 
prince ; " I am anxious to avoid the slightest delay. 
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Betides, this way of travelling appears to me the most 
convenient.' 1 

" Your highness has perceived with your usual ability 
all the advantages offered by the voyage," said Marco, 
whose obsequious smile applauded the slightest words 
or motions of his pupil ; " but I must also represent 
the inconveniences. There is only one cabin in the 
vessel; your highness will therefore be obliged to mix 
with the other travellers." 

" What does that signify * You always forget our 
incognito, Aski, and you will betray it to all the world. 
I cannot prevail upon you to call me George only." 

" Excuse me," said the preceptor ; "but if I were 
allowed to justify myself; I should say that it is not my 
fault. Your highness has such an air of distinction, 
that no one can forget your rank. Tour plain costume 
cannot prevent your looking like a prince. Just now 
I overheard the innkeeper expatiating upon the beauty 
of your features, and the elegance of your manners." 
" The innkeeper must have been aware that you were 
listening," said the prince gaily ; " he wished to make 
himself agreeable ; but you may depend upon it he 
will carry this flattery to our account in his bill." 

" Really, nothing escapes your highness's penetra- 
tion," cried Marco with admiration. " Tou read the 
very hearts of people. Carry praises to an account ! 
that is one of the most sparkling ban-mots I ever heard ; 
if it were known at Paris, it would be in all the jour- 
nals to-morrow." 

" Enough, enough, Marco ; your partiality for me 
resembles blindness. When will the boat arrive J" 

" In an hour. I forgot to mention to your highness 
that the innkeeper has given me some uneasiness re- 
specting the navigation of the Pruth. It seems that, 
during the last year , banditti have infested the river 
and robbed some vessels." 

" Come, now, you are trying to frighten me, Aski." 
" I never attempt impossibilities ; your highness's 
courage is too well known. I only thought I ought to 
tell you the truth. As to the rest, your highness 
knows I am ready to follow you, if it were to Siberia ; 
you have only to say, • Sic volo ; tie jubce — So I wish ; 
so I order.'" 

" Well, you do not finish your sentence," rejoined 
the prince ; " continue the verse, * stipro ratione volun- 
tas.' — Let my wish supply the place of a reason. A 
poor reason, Aski, and one with which I hope I shall 
never content myself" 

Marco made a gesture of astonishment. "Your 
highness will at least permit me to admire your recol- 
lection of your Latin." 

" You taught it to me, Aski, as well as everything 
else." 

" And I am proud of my work. I dare say your 
highness is not less superior to other men by your ac- 
quirements than your birth." 

" Here is the boat," interrupted the prince. " Settle 
quickly with the innkeeper, while your old pupil waits 
for you on the shore." 

Although the habit of hearing himself praised had 
given the prince a favorable opinion of himself) he had 
sufficient good sense and sincerity to question some- 
times his own merits. The praises which his old pre- 
ceptor had just lavished so indiscriminately upon his 
beauty, his elegance, his talents, his courage, and his 
information, left him somewhat in uncertainty ; not 
that he did not wish to believe he possessed all these 
advantages, but he would like to have seen them estab- 
lished by good evidence. The voyage on the Pruth 
would be a favorable opportunity. Unknown to every 
one, he would be valued only for his own worth ; he 



would at length know the truth respecting himself. 
He again commanded Aski, and this time seriously, to 
do nothing which- could betray them, and entered the 
bark, which resumed its course up the river. 

The passengers were numerous, and appeared to 
belong to all classes. There were laborers, merchants, 
rich landholders, an old German officer, and some 
young girls of different ranks. Among the latter was 
one whose pleasing manners attracted the notice of the 
prince. Many of the passengers had approached her 
one after another, and had entered into conversation 
with her, and she became insensibly the queen of a 
little court where cheerfulness seemed to have taken 
up its abode. Prince George approached in his turn ; 
but, contrary to what he had been accustomed to, no 
one made room for him. He attempted to speak, his 
neighbor interrupted him ; he hazarded a witticism, no 
one thought himself obliged even to smile. Surprised 
at first, our Moldavian felt piqued at this unexpected 
indifference, and attempted to deliver himself of some 
bon-mots ; but they were replied to with a dexterity so 
amusing and graceful, that the laugh was turned 
against the disconcerted jester. The prince, much sur- 
prised, was obliged to turn on his heel, and beat a re- 
treat towards a countrywoman, who had listened at a 
distance to the attack and retorts, and who, like the 
rest, had smiled at his expense. 

" Sit down there, my poor innocent," said the fat 
woman, making room for him ; " you have found them 
too much for you ; but you must not let that worry 
you : wit, like velvet, is not for everybody : still we 
ought to know how to -do ourselves justice, and not 
seek disputes with those who carry steel swords, while 
we have only a wooden one ourselves." 

George looked at the countrywoman with a mixture 
of astonishment and humor. " You do not know, per- 
haps, that the young man who sat at the right hand of 
the young girl, and at whom you laughed, was her be- 
trothed ! Ah ! indeed, you did not shine just now by 
the side of him,' my poor fellow ! I am sure you are a 
good sort of youth, but he looks like a prince !" 

George rose abruptly, with the intention of rejoining 
Marco and the old German officer, with whom he began 
to converse ; but he soon found he had to deal with 
one of those learned punctilious people, who, having a 
correct knowledge of different things, will not pass 
over any inaccuracy in others. In the space of a few 
minutes the old officer had detected, in the conversa- 
tion of the prince, three historical errors, as many mis- 
takes in the principles of natural philosophy, and I do 
not know how many solecisms in language. The 
prince, much out of humor, put an end to the conver- 
sation ; but, as he went away, he heard the German 
complaining to Aski of the defective education of young 
people. 

Up to this point his experience had been -unfavour- 
able. The opinions of his preceptor on his majestic 
appearance, his talents, his learning, and his beauty, 
did not appear to have made many proselytes. He 
found the lesson so much the harder as it was entirely 
unexpected, and he could not forbear feeling some de- 
gree of mortification. To descend from one's pedestal 
is always a difficult operation, even for the most mo- 
dest ; so our Moldavian sat down by 'the prow in no 
very agreeable humor. 

The shades of night began to descend over the 
river, the deserted banks of which were with difficulty 
distinguished. The greater number of the passengers, 
attracted by the freshness of the evening, had left the 
cabin. The boat was just entering a narrow strait be- 
tween two islands, the trees on which intercepted the 



last gleams of light from the sky. They had reached 
the narrowest part of the passage, when three boats 
darted out of the plantation of willows which extended 
on each side, and rapidly approached the passage-boat. 
The captain, perceiving them, uttered a cry of warn- 
ing— "The bandits of the river 1" But before he 
could complete the sentence the boats had come up, 
and a dozen men rushed upon the deck of the passage- 
boat. 

For a moment the passengers were overcome with 
surprise and fear, and the pirates took advantage of 
this to rob the most wealthy of their clothes and 
jewels. They were beginning to ransack the baggage, 
which was collected into a heap at the entrance of the 
cabin, when a young man, who was standing there 
with his betrothed, rushed out, sabre in hand, exciting 
his companions to defend themselves. The prince, 
who was at first surprised like the others, heard his 
appeal, and repeated it as he threw himself upon one 
of the bandits. Their example was followed by the 
crew, then by some of the pasengers ; and, after a 
struggle of some minutes' duration, the defeated 
pirates precipitately returned to their boats, and fled 
as fast as their oars would permit. 

The combat, though sharp, had been too brief to 
occasion any loss of life, though some of the comba- 
tants had been wounded. The wound which the 
prince had received in his arm, without being dange- 
rous, had caused him to lose much blood. The be- 
trothed of the young man to whom we have referred 
was occupied in bandaging it with her handkerchief, 
when the preceptor, who had disappeared at the com- 
mencement of the fight, unrolled himself very cauti- 
ously from a piece of sail-cloth which had been used 
during the day, and saw her trying to stop the blood. 
"Is it possible!" he exclaimed in a tone of terror. 
" Your highness is wounded !" 

11 It is nothing," replied the prince, smiling. *• But 
where did you come from, Aski?" 

Instead of replying, the preceptor rushed towards 
him, with exclamations of despair. 

" 'What ! have the wretches dared to lay their hands 
upon your highness V* cried he. " Your highness is 
covered with blood! Quick, pilot! land at the first 
village ! Get remedies, get a doctor ! It is prince 
George, gentlemen ; remember you are answerable for 
the life of your prince !" 

At this declaration, there was raised in the vessel a 
general cry of surprise, which was followed by a re- 
spectful silence. All the passengers, taking off their 
hats, retired to a distance. Marco Aski approached, 
with his hands clasped together and his eyes raised to 
heaven. 

" It is entirely the fault of your highness," cried he. 
" You would listen only to your courage ; when all 
the others fled, you alone made head against the 
bandits ; to you we owe our deliverance." 

" You are mistaken, Marco," interrupted the prince 
with severity. "I gave way to fear at first, as well as 
the others." 

Then, taking the hand of the young man, he added : 
" Behold him who set us an example by his firmness ; 
ho has just proved that he is entitled to the highest 
praise for courage as well as for other qualities. The 
remembrance of this day will never be effaced from 
my mind ; it has taught me the value of a prince de- 
prived of his externals. A young girl has cured me 
of my pretensions to wit ; an old officer has proved to 
me my ignorance ; a brave stranger has surpassed me 
in courage ; and a prudent matron has acknowledged 
to me th&t I only looked like a good sort of youth. 
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Henceforth I shall consider myself such j I shall try 
to deserve this title, and shall never forget the lesson 
in humility which I owe to my incognito.'* 

It is not recorded what became of the sycophant 
Aski, to whom it is to he feared there are many coun- 
terparts in the world ; but we have it on the highest 
authority, that " a lying tongue hateth those that are 
afflicted by it, and a flattering mouth worketh ruin." 



MY SHIRT BUTTONS. 

FLESH and blood can stand it no longer ! Driven 
to the verge of insanity, I will confide my case 
to the public ; as from the public feeling alone I can 
now hope for redress of my-long continued grievance. 
— Tailored man, seedy, and out-at-elbows, can get his 
outer integuments brushed up or fine drawn, until 
fortune presents him with a new suit ; but, semps- 
tress ed man cannot get a button put on his shirt in 
these days. No ! not if he were to crack his heart- 
strings in the asking, and were to give his " woman- 
kind'* work-boxes of Californian gold, in guerdon. 
Driven, as I before remarked, to the verge of distrac- 
tion, by my wife's negligence in this particular, I feel 
compelled to turn social reformer, and prove the truth 
of the great poet's aphorism. — " All partial ill is uni- 
versal good." Like most other reformers, my mind 
has been led to a consideration of the magnitude of 
the general evil, by having had a pretty bitter taste of 
it in my individual lot. 

I do not say that my wife is not a good wife in most 
respects. She is &tu excellent little woman, — a woman 
of superior sense and judgment ; and, as such, is very 
much attached to me ; and thoroughly appreciates my 
character. She is a very attentive listener whenever I 
talk upon uncommon subjects, or read aloud any re- 
markable leader from the newspapers. As I am a 
great politician, she takes an interest in politics, and 
enters into all my views ; and it is charming to see 
the passion she will get into whenever my speeches in 
the vestry are badly reported. Besides this, she man- 
ages the house very well, and does not look as black 
as a thunder-cloud if I happen to bring in half-a-dozen 
friends unexpectedly to dinner, when there is nothing 
but a leg of mutton. Then, she deserves great credit 
for her method of bringing up the children, who are 
decidedly the best-behaved I ever saw in my life. Yes, 
I do not deny that in many respects my wife does her 
duty thoroughly ; but,— she does not sew on my shirt- 
buttons. I can neither coax nor scold her into remem- 
bering the matter at the right time. She always says, 
«* Oh ! I am very sorry, I quite forgot it ;" or, " Weil ! 
I never heard of a man who pulls his buttons off at 
the rate you do. It must be done on purpose." It 
was only last month that I really lost a capital stroke 
of business by the want of one of these confounded, 
beggarly buttons. I went down upon an important 
affair to town, to meet a man at nine o'clock the next 
morning, and was to decide upon a purchase, that if 
made in time, would secure me a neat hundred. I was 
called at eight. Everything I wanted was ready to my 
hand ; for my wife had packed my carpet-bag with her 
usual care, — razors, brushes, my own peculiar soap, 
clean linen, and all odd minutie were there. — " Good 
creature she is," thought I. u She is really worth her 
weight in gold ; and I was far gone in a meditation on 
the economy and convenience of matrimony, when I 
came to a halt suddenly, — " a change came o'er the 
spirit of my dream." My right hand held between its 
thumb and fore-finger the buttonless wristband of the 



left sleeve. Dismayed, I seized the other wristband ; 
there was a button, indeed, but in the last stage of 
anatomy,— one that would not survive a thrust through 
its destined hole. I made a desperate dash at my 
throat, and (crowning point of misery J) my fingers 
grasped a wretched button that hung by a thread, 
which they actually lost the power to snap. You 
might have knocked we down with that button. As I 
threw myself on a chair my eye fell on the watch. 
Five minutes to nine ! I rang the bell furiously. I 
demanded a chambermaid with needle, cotton, and 
buttons, immediately. "Yes, sir; did I not want 
breakfast!" "No! no! nol Buttons, and a being 
that can sew on." Whole centuries did it seem to 
me, while that young woman kept me waiting, and 
while she was operating upon my luckless shirt with 
her clumsy fingers I sat like a martyr. Solemnly do I 
protest that I do not know whether that young woman 
was pretty or not ; though in sewing the final buttdn 
on the collar, her face was close enough for me to see 
(near-sighted as I am) that there was a lurking devil 
of fun in her eye. Once she gave me a slight prick 
with her needle ; and when I started, she begged my 
pardon, adding, that it was " a ill-conweniency to have 
the buttons sewed, after a gentleman had put on his 
shirt." I groaned ; it was ten minutes past nine. In 
vain I hurried through the rest of my toilette *, in vain 
I rushed like the north wind to my rendezvous ; I was 
too late, and a more punctual fellow got my bargain. 
Since then, my wife has never been allowed to forget 
that hundred lost ; and she does seem a little ashamed. 
I told the story to a young friend of mine, who has 
lately married, and whom I warned at the beginning 
of his matrimonial career, as to the importance of but- 
tons to his shirts. Our friend laughed outright, and 
said, that he and his Fanny had come to a split on that 
subject already, as I should see, if I would give them 
the pleasure of my company to an early supper that 
evening. It was to be a gentleman's party, and to 
consist entirely of married men. My wife did not ap- 
prove of my going, but I went nevertheless. Never 
shall I forgot what I saw and heard that evening. I 
found ' my friend surrounded by half a dozen other 
friends, all in the act of sewing buttons on shirts, 
while his wife sat, in high glee, laughing at them. 

"Here comes another !" they all cried out, as I en- 
tered. " Now, my good fellow," said my host, address- 
ing me, and taking up another shirt out of a basket 
beside him, " sit you down here, and sew the button 
on that collar." 

" What's the joke 1" asked I, very much amazed. 

" It is no joke at all," said he ; " but a very serious 
matter. We are to have no supper, until every miss- 
ing button is sewed on my shirts." 

Here Mrs. Harper's merry laugh attracted my atten- 
tion, and looking minutely at her, I thought she did 
not look quite so pleased as she pretended to be. 
" What does this absurd scene mean 1" I inquired of 
her. 

" Why, she replied, with an arch smile, " I think it 
originates with you." 

" With me, my dear madam !" 

" Yes. You must know that Harry has complained 
that his buttons are not sewed on properly, and has 
teased me most unmercifully about woman's duties. 
This morning, he told me that you were always * great' 
on the subject of shirt-buttons, and that he had no 
doubt your wife was a pattern of precision in that 
matter. Now, he called on you this morning, and you 
told him to play me this trick, did you not!" 

" I ! my dear madam 1 Why, I only told him a 



story of my wife's unpardonable negligence about my 
buttons, and what I had lost by it." 

She looked rather relieved* and glancing at her hus- 
band with a smile, in which there was as much affec- 
tion as ran, she said, " Well ! he came home, and said 
you had told him how he could shame me into sewing 
on his buttons. You had advised him to invite a party 
of gentlemen (persons with whom I wished to stand 
well), and that on their arrival, he was to be discovered 
with a pile of clean shirts before him, diligently sewing 
on the buttons ; and when asked why he was employed 
in that extraordinary manner, he was to tell them that 
I never would do it, and therefore he was obliged to do 
it himself after business. He vowed he would do this 
on your recommendation ; and you see he has done 
it." 

" My recommendation ! My dear Madam, I beg you 

to believe ." Here Fanny and her husband 

laughed heartily ; and at last, the latter explained that 
he was the inventor of the joke, which he had intended 
as a punishment, to his wife. 

" Come, my dear Harry," said Fanny, " you had 
better al] of you lay aside your unaccustomed tools, 
and come to supper. You have no idea how supremely 
awkward you all look," and she led the way into the 
supper room. As we went down stairs, I heard Harry 
say to one of his friends, " That stroke will tell double. 
My Fanny will take that hint, and use her needle in 
future ; and our friend will not make such a tre- 
mendous fuss as he does, about a button mom or 
less." 

* Harry is mistaken ; I have not learned yet to take 
the want of a button quietly. As the only source of 
discord between my wife and myself is this one of 
shirt-buttons, I am determined to try and revolt it. 
Private remonstrance is unavailing ; the thing occurred 
again this morning, and now I am resolved to effect a 
radical reform all over the country. My present object 
is to form an Anti-Buttonless Shirt League, and to 
agitate the question in every legal way. We will 
have monster husband meetings, and it shall be proved 
that it is a just demand we make. We merely ask, at 
first, "A fair amount of buttons for a day-shirt." 
Afterwards, we will assert our right to a due number 
for our " nightly wearing." In fact, this is a question 
that ought to become national, since it comes home to 
every man's bosom. I am so convinced of the great 
prevalence of this evil, and strong feeling of discon- 
tent which it has produced, that I entertain no doubt 
that these few words, feeble as they are to " reach the 
height of this great argument," will be like the little 
match which fires a train of gunpowder. 



SONG FOR A SABBATH MORNING. 
Arise, ye nations, with rejoicing rise. 
And tell your gladness to the listening skies ; , 
Come out, forgetful ot the week's turmoil, 
From halls of mirth and iron gates of toil ; 
Come forth, come forth, and let your Joy Increase, 
Till one loud ps»an hails the day of peace. 
Sing, trembling age, ye youths and maidens sing ; 
Ring, ye sweet chimes, from every belfry ring; 
Pour the grand anthem till It soars and swells. 
And heaven seems full of great aerial bells ! 
Behold the Morn from orient chambers glide, 
With shining footsteps, like a radiant bride ; 
The gladdened brooks proclaim her on the bills, 
And every grove with choral welcome thrills. 
Rise, ye sweet maidens, strew her path with flowers, 
With sacred lilies from your virgin bowers ; 
Go, youths, and meet her with your olive boughs ; 
Go, age, and meet her with your holiest vows ;— 
8ee where she comes, her hands upon her breast, 
The sainted Sabbath comes, and smiles the world 
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FASHIONS. 

BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 



'T^HE winter months are upon us at last. Leafless 
-*- boughs, grass crisped and perishing with frost, 
the last hardy autumn blossoms withered and dead, 
all these are the signals for warm velvets, thick furs, 
and quilted carriage shoes. 

In materials for dresses we have many novel and rich 
articles among late importations; indeed 
we have seen some brocades and silk, 
striped with velvet, unequalled for rich- 
ness and beauty, by anything hitherto 
introduced into the country. 

Brocades, sufficiently expensive we 
fancied when made of silk, are now 
woven in with a groundwork of gold 
or salver, while those silken flow ere with 
which the glittering fabric is covered, 
approach nature so closely, and are la- 
vished in such graceful profusion over 
the glowing fabric, that no artist's pen- 
cil ever produced blossoms more gorge- 
ous or natural to life. In form and 
grouping these brocades might be 
studied as a choice painting. 

Moire antiques come to us from the 
French looms damasked and sparkling 
with boquets of gold and silver. While 
English moires, surpassing those of 
France greatly in lustre and the bold 
waves with which their fabrics are wa- 
tered, throw a sort of moonlight lustre 
upon the wavy surface of a white moire, 
which the Lyons looms have as 
yet been able to impart only by the 
introduction of silver. 

Leas expensive specimens of silk 
dress goods are still of the richest colors 
and broadest patterns. Large plaids, 
containing square within square, rang- 
ing from the deepest to the most delicate 
tints are among the latest importations, 
and certainly we have seen nothing 
more elegant this season. The choicest 
colors that have come under our obser- 
vation are pink and blue; the first 
changing from the deep color we find 
on a cherry when the sun strikes it, to 
the faintest tinge in a peach blossom 
when it first unfolds. 

The blue begins with that lustrous 
azure that glows in an Italian sky, and 
ends in the tints we scarcely distin- 
guish from white, on the edge of a 
summer cloud. This style possesses 
something very novel and distinguished in it, and 
without being gorgeous has great richness and beauty. 

Silks plaided in black with a contrast of red, green, 
purple, or gold color, are also in great favor when 
broadly and boldly plaided ; to our fancy, red and pur- 
ple however are more generally prefered. 

We have also seen some beautiful dresses in very 
broad stripes of purple silk and black velvet, indeed, 
as we have said, the variety offered this year is unpa- 
ralleled. 

In the form and style of dresses there is but little 
change since last month. Basquines are more deci- 
dedly in favor than ever. The corsage is worn more 
open, and Pagode sleeves are change4 only with 
ingenious trimmings, puffs* ruches, and bows of ribbon, 



giving a variety of style without any decided change 
of form. Flounces still prevail on plain silks, almost 
invariably finished or edged with ribbon or embroidery. 
Brocades, velvets, moires, and the more costly fabrics 
are made plain, and descending almost in a demi-train 
behind. 

Ball dresses are cut low at the neck, and where the 
bertha is not used, stomacher waists are formed by a 
graceful arrangement of lace and satin folds. Short 
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" THE 1DELMDB "— BY BELL, 3S CAJUL STREET. 

puffed sleeves are generally worn, and for tulle or 
tar let on, bouquets and wreaths of flowers are disposed 
upon the sleeves and upon the skirt. 

Bonnets are now principally made of velvet blended 



Cloaks are also made of the most expensive materi- 
als and more than ever loaded with fine embroidery. 

We illustrate beautiful styles from Mr. Bulpin't, 
Broadway, and one from the manufactory of Mr. Bell, 
Canal st. upon our figure we give the Adelaide cloak, 
from Mr. Bell's, one of the most popular inventions 
of the season. It is of heavy purple velvet, cut in a 
square mantilla form behind, it is united to the front 
on the shoulders, which is pelerine form, and falls 
square at the bottom, dropping slightly 
under the fringe which edges the side 
openings left for the arms. A double 
cape, one pelerine shaped in front, the 
other pointed, but both rounding grace- 
fully behind, foils down to the embroi- 
dered border in front ; and each cape 
being surrounded with a beautiful vine, 
embroidered in roses, leaves, and buds, 
interwoven with small palm leaves, 
covers the entire front with a mass of 
the richest embroidery. This vine 
surrounds the entire cloak, which is 
finished by a deep purple fringe, with a 
crochet heading two or three inches 
deep. 

The dress with which this cloak is 
worn is of a light fawn-colored silk. 
The skirt trimmed with three deep 
folds, edged with embossed velvet 
ribbon in two shades' of purple. The 
basquine is edged with' a ribbon to 
match, and a row, heading black lace, 
finishes the open corsage. 

Mr. Bulpin's cloak "Philbe^ti ,, is also 
a style greatly admired. It is of fine 
ladies' cloth, ashes of roses, and fails 
with graceful fulness from a small yoke 
covered by the cape; loose sleeves, 
gathered in plaits on the shoulders, fall 
over the amis, like the drapery of a 
roman toga, giving an ample richness 
to the cloak. A border of wide rich 
galoon, plaided with velvet, forms a 
neat finish to the cloak, and neatly 
rounded collar, alining of silk, matching 
the cloak in color, is delicately quilted. 
" The Sultana " is a charming affair, 
peculiarly becoming to young persons. 
It is of maroon ( velvet, cut circular 
form behind, and folding over the 
arms, like a small talma, A cape 
rounds to the shoulders behind, and 
curves in to the form in front, receives 
the other portion of the cloak, and 
forms a pointed front, exceedingly ele- 
gant and unique. A border of roses t 
and leaves, delicately embroidered in silk, to match 
the velvet, surrounds the cloak and the cape, thus 
throwing two fine rows of embroidery up the front, 
over the shoulders, and around the cape. The lining 



with lighter materials. Guipure and blonde lace is pro- of maroon silk is quilted with great neatness, and 
fusely mingled with the trimmings, and rich masses . occasionally is just visible where the cloak folds over 
of flowers fill up the brim at the sides, often surround- the arms. 



ing it entirely with a light wreath. The most grace- 
ful style of bonnets we have seen has a foil of lace 
shading or drooping over the brim. Feathers of all 
kinds are very generally worn, and occasionally rich 
and gorgeously tinted ribbons form a large portion of 
the bonnet. Indeed our fashionable milliners never 
before allowed themselves more latitude in varied and 
expensive trimmings than during this season. 



Sofa Cushion. — This beautiful sofa cushion in 
crochet work is made of purple and* green Berlin 
wool, the purple shading the waves from dark to 
light. The dark worsted rising in the centre and 
dying away in graduated tints. The green stripes are 
delicately shaded with dark and lighter green tints. 
The cushion when complete lias a remarkably beau- 
tiful effect. It is lined with Cashmere and surrounded 
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I by a purple and green 
! cord finished with heavy 
crimson border. 



Materials and mode 
or makino the Sofa 
Cushion. — 1 oz. of 
shaded green, I oz. of 
shaded violet double 
Berlin wool, and 1 oz. 
of shaded green, and 

1 oz. of shaded violet 
single Berlin wool ; 
two pins, No. 14. 

With double violet 
wool cast on U8 loops ; 
net 2 rows alternately, 
a plain and pearl row l 
then commence the pat- 
tern row : m . let row. 
knit 2 a, pearl I, knit 2 , 
together three times, 
thread forward, knit 1 
six times, p& 2, togeth- 
er three Umeq,. repeat , 
from a,. finish with knit, 

2 ■, 2d row,, pearl 2 a,,. 
knit 1, pearl 18, repeat 
from a, ami finish with 
pearl 2.; 3d row, kntt) 
2 a, pearl 1, knit^ ),&, 
repeat from a, detach 
the double and fasten 
on the single violet 

wool-, 4th row, pearl S a, knit 1, pearl 18; repeat 
from a ; commence' again at first pattern row, and 
repeat the three first rows with single wool, then knit 
the pattern with double, then again with single, then 
with double, then again 
with single wool, which 
completes the first 
stripe ; knit a similar 
stripe with the green 
wool, then one with 
violet, one with green, 
one with violet, one 
with green, one with 
violet, one more with 
green, one with violet, 
and cast off loosely. 
Damp and stretch the 
knitting by pinning it 
oat to dry ; make up on 
a soft cushion (covered 
with white silk under- 
neath the work, and the 
neveraide of green vel- 
vet > edge with a cord, 
and finish with tassels 
at each comer. 




six. Many are, of course, fathers and grandfathers 
at earlier ages ; but these are averages. When we see 
at any time a new-born babe, we may calculate pretty 
safely &** tne 80n °* *&•* bao€t if he is to have one, 




Generations. 
A generation is usu- 
ally admitted tooccijpy, 
on an average, a space 
of thirty-three, years. 
Hence arise some facts 

which may be considered as rales in the history of 
human nature. ,*\ man being likely to be a father at 
thirty-three, will probably be a grandfather at sixty - 



the sultana. 



By Bulpin, 361 Broadttray. 



• THE PHILBEBTI. 



will be approaching the elose of life at a good age 
just about a century hence. We meet every day, in 
health and vigor, a gentleman whose father was born 



in 1720; but it is rare 
to find any man capable 
of business or social 
pleasure more than a 
hundred years after the 
birth of his father. In 
like manner, any indi- 
vidual who finds him- 
self (we shall say) this 
year at any particular 
stage of life, may be 
assured of it as a rule 
that his great-grand- 
father was in just about 
the same stage of exis- 
tence, and experiencing 
all its appropriate sen- 
sations, and aiming at 
much the, same objects, 
in the year 1753 — that 
is, a hundred years ago. 
Does he see his son at 
a particular stage of 
.life! Tnen his own 
grandfather was at the 
same stage as that son 
a century ago; and so 
on. There are occa- 
sional exceptions of a 
surprising kind : for 
- instance Charles James 
Fox, who died at about 
the age of fifty-seven 
had an undo who was 
paymaster of the forces 
in 1679, the year of the battle of Bothwell Bridge, 
and his grandfather was on the scaffold with Charles 
I. But the rule is as stated. During any particular 
decade, as the forties, the fifties, etc., look into the 
obituary and you will 
find that the old people 
then dying — of the 
class who, being best 
off, live longest — are 
for the most part the 
produce of the eighth 
decade antecedent. 
Thus, for example, the 
individuals born in the 
seventies in the last cen- 
tury are the people who 
are now closing their 
natural pilgrimage in 
the ripeness of their 
days. It has become 
rare to see an announce- 
ment of the death of a 
person born m the six- 
ties : one in the fifties 
only occurs now and 
than. Thus, overlook- 
ing the many prema- 
ture deaths, the obitu- 
ary is like an index 
always coming down 
nearer and nearer to 
our natal decade. Those 
whose births took place 
in the eighties must soon be on the outlook for the 
arrival of the fatal finger at their point in mortuary 
chronology. In a few more veers, the men of the 
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nineties will be in course ; and so it goes on^. Let us 
see to improve the hours, and not be taken unpre- 
pared. 

♦ 

ALLIOAT0B8 QV THB VALLEY OF THE AMAZOK. 

imicm psom a private lsttbb. 

At Villanora, we left the Amazon, and entered 
what are called the Parana mires, extending into the 
country, where the greater part of the salt pirarucu 
— a very large fish weighing 70 pounds or more — 
is prepared. We expected to be occupied here some 
twelve days, instead of which thirty elapsed ere we 
got out of the upper mouth of the Parana mire" dos 
Ranos, a little below Serpa, but on the opposite 
shore. I mention this to introduce you to the alliga- 
tors—called here c jacares.' Above Obidos, we began 
to fell in with these elegant creatures in considerable 
numbers, especially when we were anchored at night 
in the still bajfe. In the bright moonlight we could see 
them floating about in every direction, sometimes quite 
motionless on the surface, and only distinguishable 
from logs by careful inspection. . The noise they make 
is a sort of grunt, such as a good-natured' pig might 
make with his mouth shut, only rather louder. By 
imitating it, we drew them quite near us, and it is little 
they care for a musket-ball. We shot a young heed- 
less fellow, however, one morning, as he was skulking 
under a dead trunk by the shore. When we got into 
the Parana mires, and especially when we visited the 
pirarucu lakes, with which the country is inter- 
spersed, we saw jacares lying about in them like great 
black stones or trunks of trees. It is amusing to 
observe what a perfectly good understanding seems 
to subsist between the jacares and the fishermen, the 
former waiting very patiently for their share, which is 
the offal. When a large fish is hooked, the fishermen 
leap into the water, in the very midst of the jacares 
which merely sheer out of the way until their turn 
comes ; and such a thing as a jacare attacking a man 
is very rarely known. 

That this, however, does occur now and then we 
saw fearful evidence. When we were placed near a 
sitio, a little below the upper mouth of the Ranos, I 
learned that the ' Victoria * had been seen in a small 
lake near ; and as I wished to trace the distribution of 
this plant in the Valley of the Amazon, I was anxious 
to verify the report, and likewise to procure specimens ; 
but there was no montaria — as canoes hollowed out of 
a single trunk of a tree are called— and I was told I 
might probably borrow one at a sitio a little higher up. 
I accordingly proceeded to this sitio, and found there an 
old man and his three sons, men of middle age, with 
their children. Two of the sons had just come in from 
a distant fishing expedition, the third had his arm in a 
sling ; and on inquiring the cause, I learned that, seven 
weeks ago, he and his father had been fishing in the 
very lake I wished to visit, and were embarked in a 
small montaria which remains constantly in the lake, 
the outlet of which is dried up in summer. They 
had reached the middle of the lake, and were look- 
ing out for fish with their bows and arrows, when, 
unseen by them, a large jacare, came under the mon- 
taria, gave it a jerk which sent them both into the water, 
and, seizing the son by the shoulder of the right arm, 
dived with him at once to the bottom, the lake being 
about four fathoms deep. In this position of fearful 
peril, he had sufficient presence of mind to thrust the 
fingers of his led hand into the monster's eyes, and 
after rolling over three or four times, the jacare* let go 
his hold, and the poor fellow rose to the surface, though 
mangled, bleeding, and helpless. His father immedi- 



ately swam to his assistance, and providentially the 
two reached the shore without being again attacked. I 
was shown the wounds : every tooth had told ; and some 
idea may be. formed of this one terrible gripe, when I 
state that the wounds inflicted by it extended from the 
elbow to the shoulder, and downwards as far as the 
hip. All were now healed except one very bad one in 
the armpit, where one sinew at least was completely 
severed. Even this seemed to me in a fair way to 
heal soon ; but although such should be the case, the 
deep scars and the useless arm — for it seems impro- 
bable that he will ever again be able to move his elbow 
or his shoulder — will remain to tell the tale to his dying 
day. 

The sight of the wounded man was no encourage- 
ment to me to prosecute my enterprise ; but I was very 
anxious to procure the fruit of the Victoria ; and as 
three of the little fellows who were running about 
offered to row me over, and their grandfather made 
no objection, I did not hesitate to avail myself of 
their services. The mouth of the lake was on the 
opposite side of the Ranos, and a little below the 
sitio. Having reached it, we entered a dense forest, 
following the dried bed of the igarape, in which my 
guides were not slow to detect the recent footsteps of 
a jacare. Five minutes brought us to the lake, and we 
embarked in the frail montaria, in which it was neces- 
sary before starting so to stow ourselves as to preserve 
an exact balance. We then coasted along towards the 
Victoria, which appeared at a distance of some 150 
yards. We had made but a few strokes when we per- 
ceived by the muddy water ahead of us that a jacare 
had just dived. As we passed cautiously over the 
troubled water, a large jacare came to the surface a 
few yards from the offside of our montaria, and then 
swam along, parallel to our course, apparently watching 
our motions very closely. Although the little fellows 
were frightened at the proximity of the jacar£, their 
piscatorial instincts were so strong, that at sight of a 
passing shoal offish, they threw down their paddles, 
and seized their mimic bows and arrows — the latter 
being merely strips of the leaf-stalk of a palm, with a 
few notches cut near the point — and one of them 
actually succeeded in piercing and securing an arnara, 
of about eighteen inches long Our scaly friend still 
stuck to us, and took no notice of our shouting and 
splashing in the water. At length, the eldest lad be- 
thought him of a large harpoon which was laid in the 
bottom of the montaria ; he held this up and poised it 
in his hand, and the jacare* seemed at once to compre- 
hend its use, for he retreated to the middle, and there 
remained stationary until we left the lake. 



Among matters of town talk there is nothing more 
interesting than the new phase the Crystal Palace has 
assumed to us. It is now to be a permanency, the origi- 
nal intention of closing it in December being abandon- 
ed. We look upon this as a matter for very decided 
congratulation. It is impossible to measure or sum up 
the vast benefits such a display of Art and Industry con- 
fers upon the public mind, but many impressions borne 
away from that structure, many germs of idea and con- 
ception generated there, will yet mature into good 
fruits. Friends in the country, you can now adapt 
your leisure and your business so as to find a week 
for the Crystal Palace. See it then, aye, and study it, 
too, by all means. 

A great deal is said about steam travelling annihi 
lating both time and space. It is a great pity that its 
annihilating power doesn't stop here, but that it 
sometimes extends to— human beings. 



NEW BOOKS. 



11 Hours op Lira, and other Poems," is the title of 
a new volume, just issued at Providence, by Sarah 
Helen Whitman. With the exception of Alexander 
Smith's book there has been no issue of poems for a 
long time, that so. vividly bears the impress of the 
divine fire, that gives so many evidences of the dawn 
of a new genius amongst us, as this volume of Mn. 
Whitman's. It is winning everywhere golden opinions, 
and Mrs. Whitman is fast attaining an exalted stand 
among our native poets. She evinces in her line* the 
highest culture, the most delicate imagination, and 
the highest appreciation of the beautiful in nature and 
art. Her minor pieces are graceful and finished pro- 
ductions, evincing a passionate love of nature, and a 
thorough acquaintance with her. They perhaps strike 
no deep chords, arouse no new emotions, but they are 
warm and mellow, richly endowed with fancy, and 
fully satisfy the sentiment. But the principal poem 
of the volume, Hours of Life, is of a higher and a 
loftier strain. Here she sings of the passions and the 
emotions of the human heart, and with her subject she 
often rises grandly. The poem opens with a descrip- 
tion of her infancy, the Morning of life 
Divinely calm and fancy free, 
but soon she becomes bewildered by conflicting 
thoughts and the grand mystery of human destiny. 

Dream followed dream ; sad still the day 
Floated on golden wings away ; 
Bat in the hash of the high neon, 
Touched by a sorrow wiihont name, 
Consumed by a slow, foyer-flame, 
I loathed my lift's mysterious boon, 
Unconscious of iu end or aim ; 

* * * ' # 

Decked as for a festival 
• Seemed the wide sad lonely hall 

Of Nature, but a mute despair 
Filled the universal air ;— 
A sense of loneliness and void— 
A wealth of beauty unenjoysd— 
A sadness born 'mid the excess 
Of lift's unvalued loveliness. 

Every pulse of being panting 
With a bliss it fain would share, 
Still there seemed a presence wanting, 
Still some loot ideal haunting 
All the lone and lustrous sir. 

Far off I heard the solemn chimes 

Of Life and Death 
The rhythm of ancestral rhymes 

Above— beneath ! 

" Light in shadow ever fading— 
" Death in Life's bright realm Invading— 
" Pain with pleasure keeping measure— 
" Wasting care with golden treasure.— 

So the ancient burden rang, 

So the choral voices sang. 

She seeks for truth in the " Chronicles of ages gone 
before/' in the footprints of the Martyrs, in the 
Conqueror's triumphant songs. 

In the cloisters old and hoary 
Of the medieval time- 
In the rude ancestral story 
Of the ancient Runic rhyme 

♦ * • 

I heard, loud HaDelujas 
From Israel's golden tyre, 
And I sought their great Jehovah 
la the cloud i 
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8erener elements I sought 

Sublimsr altitudes'bf thjoght, 

The truth Saint John and Plato saw. 



Still, still, the eternal mystery, 
The shadow of the poison-tree 
Of Good eod EtU haunted me. 
In Religion's holy name, 
Furies fed her altar flame. 
Sophists gloried in her shame. 
Still the ancient mythns bound me, 
Still the serpent eoil iowonnd me. 
Still I heard the afsmsd's cry, 
Erohe !— ah I— -erooe ! 

Wearied with man's discordant creed, 
I sought on Nature's page to read 
Life's history, ere jet she shrined 
Her essence in the incarnate mind ; 
Intent her secret laws to trace 
In primal solitudes or space, 
From her first, faint atomic throes. 
To where her orbed splendor glows 
In the vast, silent spheres that roll 
Forever toward the unknown goal. 

# * * 

Still I languished for the word 
Her sweet lipe had never spoken. 
Still, from the pale shadow land, 
There came oorvolee, nor token, 
No assent of the Holy Ghost 
Whispered of the loTed and lost ; 
No bright wanderer came to tell 
If, in worlds beyond the grave, 
Life, lore, and beauty dwell. 

* • • 

Is there, I naked, n Irving woo 
In all these burning orbs that glow 
Through the blue ether T— do they share 
Onr dim world's anguish and despair- 
In their rest orbits do they fly 
From some avenging destiny— 



The dread anathema of Death? 

Our own fair earth— shall she too drift 

Forerer shrouded in a weft 

Of stormy deads, that surge and swirl 

Around her \n her dtesy whirl :— 

Forerer shall a shadow fen 

Backward from her golden wall. 

Its dark eone stretching, ghast and grey 

Into outer glooms away ?— 

She finds at last peace in the consolation " that at 
evening time it shall he light.*' In the sweet calm of 
Faith she rests her sorrowing spirit — . 

•* Father in heaven, I cried, thy will be done.** 

We cannot afford space for further extracts from 
this splendid poem. There are passages in it of the 
sublimest character, and the author often evinces a 
power and intensity of expression rarely acquired by 
female poets. 

We cull a few descriptive passages from some of the 
minor pieces, passages that remind us somewhat of 
Bryant. 

From a poem called " Wood walks in Spring.*' 

In the tangled coppice, the dwarf oak weaves 
Her fringe-like blossoms and crimson leaves ; 
The sallows their delicate buds unfold 
Into downy feathers bedropped with gold ; 
While, thick as stars in the midnight sky, 
In the dark, wet meadows the cowslips lie. 

A love-tint flushes the wind, 
Rich melodies gush from the violet's beak ; 
On the rifts of the rook, the wild eolnmbinos grow, 
Their heavy honey-cups hanging low ; 
As a heart which vague, sweet thoughts oppress, 
Droop with its burden of happiness. 



I love to wonder through the woodland hoary, 
In the soft gloom of an autnmal day. 

When summer gathers up her river of glory 
And, like a dream of beauty, glidee away. 

How through each loved, familiar path she lingers, 
Serenely smiling through the golden mist, 

Tinting the wild grape with her dewy fingers 
Till the cool emerald turns to amethyst. 



Beside the brook and on the umbered meadow, 

Where yellow fern-tufts flock the laded ground, 
With folded lids beneath their palmy shadow, 

The gentian nods, in dewy slumber bound. 
Upon those soft, fring'd lids the bee sits brooding 

Like a fend lover loth to say farewell ; 
Or, with shot wings, through silken folds intruding, 

Creeps near her heart his drowsy tale to tell. 

" The Jesuit Executoxship," is the title of a new 
anti-Catholic volume, just issued by Be Witt and 
Davenport. It appears to be a highly graphic, well- 
written, and entertaining volume, and will, no doubt, 
please all that class of people who delight in seeing 
Romanism painted as near like the devil as possible. 
But, for onr part, we very much question the good ef- 
fects of these violent sectarian issues. We don't 
believe that much real Christianity is promoted by 
them, and nobody ever hears of their making any 
conversions. The " Jesuit Executorship " is a similar 
volume to " Beatrice," recently published by the same 
house, and whose success, no doubt, induced the pub- 
lication of a companion to it. 

In a new edition, in England, of " Beatrice," we 
observe that the authoress gives its great success in this 
country, and states, that twenty-six of the New York 
ministry wrote commendatory letters upon it. Where- 
upon the London Athenaeum remarks, that it is a pity 
that New York has so large a congregation of foolish 
clergymen — a satire no less just than severe. 

Miss Brcmebs' Homes nr America', is a pleasingly 
written, gossipping, somewhat sentimental, and rather 
personal series of letters, of what she saw and did in 
America. Her work is not so much a picture of 
American society, as it is a succession of American 
portraits. She sketches everybody she meets with the 
greatest freedom,, and makes use of private names as 
though she were dealing with public characters. She 
was lionised extensively by certain transcendental 
cliques, and in turn she limns them in very high 
colors, and alter a very flattering fashion. Her gene- 
ral impressions of the American people are very 
favorable. She doesn't run off into such extravagant 
delight at everything she sees as did Lady Wortley, 
but in the abundance of her simple-hearted good- 
nature, she. looks at things in an amiable light, talks 
sometimes with amusing simplicity, and tries her best 
to be impartial and just. She is, of course, bored 
considerably by some of the peculiarities of indepen- 
dent young America. Everybody asks her how she 
likes America, and if it isn't a great country t Ah, 
gentlemen, aye and gentlewomen too, are we never 
going to know better than this 1 Will we never cease 
being an over-sensitive, self-glorifying, figetty, vain, 
and vulgar people ! 

Miss Bremer travelled all over the Union, east, 
south, and west, and also to the West Indies. She 
meets with a great many interesting characters and 
pleasing incidents, so that altogether, her book is one 
of the most charming and pleasing of the day. 

Jr/DOB Edmonds' work on Spiritualism is now a 
very prominent subject lor discussion. In several 
ways, it is one of the most extraordinary books ever 



published. That a man, learned, astute, of the lof- 
tiest integrity, and of marked ability, should gravely 
put forth what he purports to be an insight into a fu- 
ture existence, in ftct, a new revelation, and claim 
for this revelation a belief and a faith, is certainly no 
inconsiderate or insignificant event of the day. The 
book is very much read, but that it will obtain many 
converts, we rather doubt. People will be puxaled, 
and, perhaps, a little staggered at seeing among the 
believers in spiritualism, such men as Edmonds, 
Judge Fowler, and Governor Tallmadge, but they need 
more than anything this volume contains to be made 
converts of. 

Its contents are principally communications pur- 
porting to come from the spirits of Bacon and 
Swedonborg, who, it seems, have become boon com- 
panions in the spirit world. The style of the com- 
munications is generally turgid and inflated, very dull, 
very stilted, and of your genuine transcendentally ob- 
scure order. The publisher treats us to an engraved 
frontispiece, which he calls an invitation to Spirit 
Land. The way to it seems easy enough. You have 
only to pass between a couple of parapets, surmounted 
by some Dutch looking angels, and down a flight of 
steps. In the distance appear some sail vessels, and 
a tower or two— gratifying evidence of the advanced 
state of the arts among the spirits. 

Messrs. De Witt & Davenport have just pub- 
lished, in a beautiful form, " Hot Corn :" life Scenes 
in New York Illustrated ; being a collection of stories 
similar in style and treatment to the celebrated Hot 
Corn sketches which appeared in one of our daily 
papers some months since. They are pathetic and 
touching pictures of lowly life, told in a simple, effec- 
tive manner, and are calculated to do vast good in 
arousing the attention of the public to a neglected 
and wretched class. The volume is illustrated by 
several engravings, beautiful in design and workman- 
ship. They were drawn by Mr. McLenan and en- 
graved by Mr. N. Orr. We call attention to the 
advertisement of the book on second page of the 
cover. 

"Putnam's Magazine" does honor to American 
literature. The stately quarterlies and the rich old 
monthlies of England give us nothing superior. The 
papers that it publishes are all written in a vigorous, 
bold, searching style, and have a ring about them 
that we like. It is a gratifying thing to see so excel- 
lent a work meeting with the support that it does. 

Fanny Fern has just published a little volume 
for the juveniles, as a holyday book. It is a very 
beautiful volume, and will please the little ones 
greatly, all a glow as it is with humor, pathos, and 
wit. There is probably no one who could so success- 
fully write for children as Fanny Fern— and writing 
for children is a very difficult branch of literary 
labor. 

The old readers of the Knickerbocker remember the 
intense interest with which they perused the pages of 
the "Attorney," one of the papers of the famed " Quod 
Correspondence. They will be glad to hear that " the 
Attorney,** has been published in a complete form, and 
further, that a new novel by the same hand has also 
recently been issued entitled " Harry Harson." It is 
marked by his peculiar vigor of language and power- 
ful intensity. The author bears an honored name 
being no less than kin to Geoffrey Crayon, Esq. 

Lady Lee's Widowhood, is a new novel, in cheap 
form published from Blackwood, and like all of Black- 
wood's tales excellent * 
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EDITOR'S TABLE, 



ONE must needs have a large quantity of time at 
hie control if he would read all the enjoyable 
and pleasant book* that the press throws off so fast 
just now. Here we have daily issues of very appe- 
tizing-looking volumes, that, because of our want of 
time, must go untested. But, in good earnest, what 
are we to do in this matter 1 Our reputation* for in- 
telligence is utterly and hopelessly lost if we cannot 
talk with our clerical friends about Edmonds's Spirit- 
nalism, with our literary friends about Moore's Sheri- 
dan or Miss Bremer's America, and with the young 
ladies about Bulwer's or James's dear, delightful last. 
Besides, there isn't any of these who don't expect us 
to be posted up about " Bleak House," " Salad," and 
all the many effusions of Hawthorne, Melville, Mitchell, 
Mrs. Robinson, Mrs. Grey, and Mr. Anonymous, who 
has the knack of turning off such a quantity of truly 
excellent things. And then, .with all this, can we 
read Putnam and the papers, see the last new thing at 
the theatre, enjoy Jullien, rehearse political, temper- 
ance, vegetarian, women's rights, abolition, and union 
speeches, with a great sprinkling of lectures, eulogies, 
dec 1 Why, if Time were a commodity set down in 
the Prices Current and negotiable on 'Change, we 
should want the purse of Fortunatus to obtain the fee 
simple of enough for all these purposes. 

" Confine your reading, sir, to the solid kind!" 
" Partake, sir, only of substantial dishes !" Ah, gen- 
tlemen, you mean for us to feast on roast beef alone. 
The lighter and more delicate dishes are bad of diges- 
tion. They are unwholesome to the moral well-being. 
The flavor of the grape, of the peach, and of all those 
rare fruits spread before us, must be passed by. Their 
aromatic essence must not be enjoyed. SoGd beef 
alone ! nothing but solid beef ! This was the principle 
adopted by Nature when she grew only rocks and 
other substantial things, refusing to decorate her works 
with flowers and fruits, or to robe herself in a useless 
mantle of green, or to canopy her creation with a 
mighty and all-beautiful expansive arch. Ah, it is a 
grand theory ! Granite is your only wear I 

" But novel reading," says our solemn-visaged friend 
in black, whose attenuated frame leads to the suspi- 
cion that " solid reading " with him is no promoter of 
digestion — ''novel reading leads to perdition. It is 
immoral. It is a waste of precious time that should 
be given to more important subjects. It fills the mind 
with worldly vanities." 

Most respected and very reverend friend in black, 
what you say is all cant, and cant, sir, is the meanest 
and weakest thing in the world. Undoubtedly and in 
all truth, the reading of romances can be indulged in 
perniciously. Indeed, there are a great many perni- 
cious books, books in every way bad and infamous, 
and which yet have a specious show of honesty, that 
are continually issued. But let us ask you, sir, if the 
best good things cannot be made evil by abuse 1 What 
is there in this semi- wicked world, be it ever so pure 
and holy, that has not been turned to evil by un- 
righteous menl Why, sir, the history of religion, 
that institution whose beginning and end, whose whole 
soul and substance means purity and holiness, is, 
strange to say, the history of blood, of crimes, of 
fiendish atrocities. Religion breeds fanaticism, and 
fanaticism has worked more crime than Infidelity itself. 

"Bat Fiction is unreal, untrue, unsubstantial. 
How can you be interested in imaginary personages 
and incidents 1 What sympathy can you feel for 



those sufferings that only exist in the fancy of the 
story weaver 1 What '' 

Very dear sir, your pardon. We know all you are 
going to say That cant — for so we persist in calling 
it — is a great deal older than you are, sir It was first 
invented by those Puritan gentlemen of ancient times, 
who cut their hair round, talked through their nose, 
sang psalms, and were known by such blessed titles as 
Fight-the-good-Fight, Smith, or Praise-ye-the-Lord, 
Snuggins. Those gentlemen, sir, who chopped off 
Charles's head, burned old women, made war upon the 
Quakers, and said long prayers ! Unreal ! untrue ! 
No, sir. If there be reality in anything, we can find 
it in the creations of Fiction ; creations, many of which 
are palpable to our senses, responsive to our sympa- 
thies, existing for us and to us in form, shape, sub- 
stance, soul, and being. History, with its long row of 
dim, shadowy, obscure, and half-fabulous personages, 
affords us but little that is so real. The Prince of 
Tunbuctoo and the King of Trpee are no doubt very 
solid and altogether substantial gentlemen. But what 
are they to usl Are not little Nell, Uncle Toby, 
Ophelia, Hamlet, Cuttle, Pickwick, and a host of other 
characters from fiction, a thousand times more real 1 
Why, sir, if all the savage inhabitants of the Pacific 
Islands were gathered into one solid mass, and sud- 
denly annihilated, what pulse would beat quicker or 
what eye would weep, " substantial " though they be. 
But who can stand where the form of "Nell" lies 
still and white without a mil heart, aye, and full eyes 
too! It is their fidelity to nature that makes the 
characters of fiction realities to us. They are com- : 
posed of elements common to humanity, such as we 
see in others and know in ourselves. We recognise 
the form, traits, and qualities to be true, and have only 
to accept on faith the location and christening. These 
two conceded, the creation is before us in life and being, 
which we can recognise, know, revere, love, and trea- 
sure. To us, such an existence is. more than all the 
Edwards, Jameses, Georges, Louises, and Charleses 
that have ever strutted and fretted in pomp and power, 
lived, died, rotted, and whose dust we now shake from 
our feet. 

We give all honor to science and learning! But 
we claim more than honor for that which teaches us 
humanity. And true fiction does this for us. It ap- 
peals to the noblest and the best affinities of our na- 
tures, awakens in us responsive sensibilities, and deve- 
lopes into being those delicate but earnest qualities by 
which man is ennobled, elevated, civilized. There is 
not one of us that is not made better by music or poetry. 
We are every one refined and made purer by Art, by 
Beauty, by Nature. There are many graceful things 
in this world — flowers, and fruits, and Imagination, 
and Fancy, and Wit, and Incident, and bright words, 
and fab thoughts, and music, and love, and soft laughter, 
and gay smiles — bright, and true, and pure things, 
that will deck, and smooth, and softly pave, and make 
happy our paths, if we will but let them. It is in 
our power to make smooth the hard granite and the 
stony way. And amid the many bright and good 
graces that adorn the world, Fiction has its happy 
mission 

And accomplish this mission it will, respected friend 
m black, even though you cant on until the crack of 

doom. 

^ 

Shakespeare and bis Friends! — Who is there 
among us, that would not take up his pilgrimage back 
through the ages, if he could he the friend of Shake- 
speare, the companion of "Sweet Will," "Honey- 
tongued Willi" To have been seated by his side, the 



companion of his domestic hours, and to have seen and 
felt the glow of his genius, the inspiration of his 
tongue ; to have been one of those goodly spirits at the 
Mermaid— with Bacon and Raleigh, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Dorset and Jonson, those whose wisdom 
gave the " Golden Age" to England's history ; to hear 
the flashes of merriment that set the table in a roar — 
the wit so rapid, delicate, keen, the dazzling flow of 
thought that leaps, dashes, sparkjes — the glorious 
sentiment, the repartee, the thrust, the parry, the 
clash of bladed wits, and above all, brighter than all, 
keener than all, sparkling and glittering here and 
there, the glorious corruscations from noble " Will" 
himself. Ah, it must have been,woxth.one's while to 
have lived in those days and been the deer, stealer's 
friend ! 

A beautiful picture has recently been amongst us 
here, portraying, these same wa^ of . the JMennaid — 
those choice spirits ,pf the, ,.far*f*med club. And a 
glorious picture it was too, .painted by, an artist whose 
spirit was in the subject, and who hrought- befoa ne, 
vivid with life, those mighty men of thatmightj tune. 
The figure of Shakespeare, who sits surrounded by his 
friends, is exquisitely painted., No one, could stand 
and look upon his countenance* so lofty, so, serene, so 
beautiful, without being stirred with emotion *, without 
his love for the man becoming strej^haned*. earnest, 
lifted up. Oh, what a fame ^ thine* WU1, to tine ao 
deeply in the hearts of thy race as. tUOM^dost, as tfcou 
hast, as thou ever wilt ! 

Another picture accomp a nied** gfikkspeare and his 
Friends," of no letslbteTest. It was « Scott and hi* 
Friends," and represented the noble old novelist at 
Abbottsfotd, surrounded by.hu cherished friends — by 
Wilson, Wordsworth, Campbell, Lockhart,' Jeffrey, 
and a host ^of others who have filled the speaking 
trump of feme. The portraits are asserted to be accu- 
rate. These pictures were painted by two brothers, 
by the name of Faed,~ and a third brother Is preparing 
engravings from them for publication. The Shake- 
speare picture, we understand, was bought by one of 
our citizens for four thousand dollars 



A coowTHY friend writes to us : — 

" The Autumn colors have not been as brilliant and 
varied as Uiual, this year, in many parts of the 
country ; yet there is always splendor enough, and 
variety enough, to attract even the dullest eyes and 
fire the most deadened- brain. It is the opnben of 
some that the sharp frosts alone produce these attrac- 
tive spectacles, the. forest Jeeves -exhibiting much < 
higher colors under their inductions- than when the 
winds and the sains alone beat upon the boughs. 
However this may be, it is indisputable that one Fall 
is as unlike another as. two. men. are unlike.' This 
may seem a mere notion, at first thought ; but it will 
nevertheless be found true by the close and apprecia- 
tive observer. This autumn shall go to its end in 
russet-colored robes, brown-eyed, and sad. The next t 
will pass through the golden gates of the West, <J*»y^ng 
every variety of the richest tints, wearing a tiara of more | 
than regal splendor, trailing its gold and purple banners 
everywhere over the woods end-dewa the hill-side*, and 
opening for the gaae of the world all the splendidly 
wrought tapestries that, like the old Italians, it has 
kept hitherto hoarded and secreted. The one. shall 
vanish into the late November mists, seeking and 
bewailing, " her sick head bound about with clouds ;" 
the other will walk the blue concave with all the pomp 
of majesty, throwing down on the earth stadewsyonjy 
brighter and richer, and more dazxling than the sun- 
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shine itself that will people the Tart forest* with 
images of beauty. 

"Our Summer tourists would do well to study this 
gradual dying out of the year. It is full of the most 
beautiful and impressive lessons for all." 

Whitrwashing is well enough, if it is confined to 
the walls ; when men get to practising the trade of 
whitewashing one another, it amounts to little short 
of " dauby " business. If a man's character is rotten, 
why patch up only the outside V He would'nt <]o the 
same with his house; that' he would tear down and 
build all over. It is the merest short-sightedness in 
the world to try to feel satisfied if the public eye 
doee*nt take offence. Nothing sooner betrays the 
want of every trait that! belongs in the category of 
true Manliness; than the shirking disposition to put on 
the best appearances, and let the rest — the heart of 
the whole — go. It is Hawthorne, we believe, who has 
started a very interesting tram of reflections, in 
speaking of the different impressions one gets from 
riding behind and before a country Tiouse, on cars : in 
the former case, the eyes beholding what is least 
intended to be seen, — the whole character and econo- 
my of the household There is all the same difference 
in the impressfomy Of those who go behind and before 
a mans real eJfctraftte* . ( 'Hie whftewash'and the paint 
may make a goodly- snow fn' front ; but in the rear, 
what is there often but rubbish and ruin, shiftlessness 
and him pride, deceit and hypocrisy * — hats in the 
windows, and the-weB-curb lalletl hi T 

Sorbow has jts^usee, as wel| as joy. There is as 
much a philosophy, of sadness and gripf* as a philoso- 
phy of brighter moofls. In this .world everything 
works toward an ojyccj and an end. Nothing was* 
meant to some short of some effect. . Sorrow dis- 
penses, perhaps ; and puts out tjje light of the great 
luminary ; but a thousand other and more beautiful 
lights immediately become apparent. Grief smites 
the rock of the heart ; and the waters gush forth. It 
touches the dead corse of the .stagnant spirit; and 
instantly it springs up into a new life. Madam de 
Stael has most beautifully said in " Corinne " — " Are 
not the heavens more beautiful by night ! Thousands 
of stars shine in the kindling sky, which is an azure 
desert during day. Thus does the gathering of 
sorrow's shades over the firmament of mind, reveaj 
innumerable thoughts, half lost in the daylight of 
prosperity !" " ' 

Moor is said about beards now-a«d*ys, and quite as 
much is worm est these, AH sorts of recommendations 
are on foot. It is asserted that the beard is a fend of 
outside luoge, that assist tins operation of the inner 
establishment. 'Cuttihg off the bes«d is now charged 
against a man an n om eat y to himself; It ieennflry 
beheading a etas* of respir a tory organs— some say of 
nerves,->-of whose high value we hare all hitherto 
been ignorant. The moustache is strongly recom* 
mended, even by competent' metftesi! men ; who insist 
that it . keeps the passages through the nbstriT* to the 
lungs eteav of all' foreign' stfbstanees, and so renders 
respiration an easy matter. Acting on this idea, 
many of the quarrytten, and stone-workers, and 
railway-snoa' trf BhgWrteMiwve Resolved to T wear" the 
moustache, Yfid the mitiiral feomwqnence is, that that 
appendage nan fcllen very much from its former high 
estate. It is'ifo longer rec og n i sed as one- of the stars 
and garters of ihe-fo*v of th*fttttax komma, and other 
marks of distinction mwst euppry its place. 

Whatever comes of ftvlet every man wear Ms beard, 
if hewfflwenr sny,ftf»*«Wy. Trim it as H should be 



trimmed; with soma regard to decency, if not to 
physiognomy. Another thing, too,— why is it that 
red-haired men invariably wear full beards * Can any 
one explain so striking a phenomenon * 

How many are there, of the tens of thousands from 
all parts of the country that have visited the Crystal' 
Palace this summer and autumn, who have turned 
their privilege to any account 1 If to e^rery one could 
be put the question — " What was the object of your 
visit ?"— how many would reply in any other words 
than these—'* Sight seeing " 1 And •« sight-seeing' 1 
simply is what much of it all comes to. The eyes 
have had it, sure enough. Into how many natures 
have those exalting and refining influences that 
breathe from the canvass and the marble, been 
thoroughly infused! How many have incorporated 
with their thoughts the proper impressions that are 
got among these rare and beautiful, collections 1 How 
many, who thtnk themselves already abundantly 
refined, have gone hungry and starving among this 
wealth of provisions, while those whom they would 
have shrunk from touching with their very gloves, 
have fed themselves to repletion * 

There is a great deal of variety in this business of 
inspecting wonderful collections. But a small frac- 
tion of those who nay down their half-dollars, get 
back again even the half of that. They go because 
everybody else goes. They stare at what everybody 
else stares at. Their taste is nothing more than a 
sort of contagious wonder. They frame their lips to 
the speaking of certain words that are in every one's 
mouth, while the images, and the influences, and the 
memories such words should convey, are no more 
theirs than if they had kept away altogether. To 
such, travel is of no service. It does little else than 
heighten their empty conceits, and confirm their real 
poverty of soul. Society is of no use, except as an 
enclosure in which they may drive their gay equipages 
and flaunt their trailing feathers, to the belittlement of 
themselves and the disgust of all others 

The new Opera House is now nearly complete, 
and advertisements already appear in our own and Eng- 
lish papers for proposals to lease. The prospect of a 
permanent location of the opera amongst us, is very 
gratifying to all who are fond of good music, and who 
desire the inculcation of a sound and refined taste 
among the people. We believe that the project win 
be successful. The appetite for operatic music has 
been of steady growth in this country, and if the new 
house be only conducted with liberality and with 
ability, there are enough who love the opera to come 
forward and support it. 

Bosbas, that sturdiest son of Astraeus, is monarch 
new of the earth. He springs up in the north, and 
comes sweeping down upon us in fierceness and might, 
like the barbarians of old, upon the plains of Italy. 
He flings himself upon the compact ranks of the 
forest trees, in his wild strength shaking them to and 
fro, straining at their heart strings, and beating at 
their sturdy sides until they toss up their long arms 
with frantic shrieks, and wildry beat them against 
each other's sides as if in a deep agony. But Boreas 
heeds not their torture,, laughs at their despairing 
shrieks, and plays fantastic tricks with the great piles 
of dead leaves; or, seeking some fiercer pastime, 
hurls his mightiest power against the forest patriarch, 
and laughs with demoniac* glee, to see its huge carcase 
totter and fall, a mighty ruin. He ravages the earth, 
eager for victims and hungry for mischief. He tosses 
the sea into high billows, and hurls the lost bark into 



the deep chasms of the wave, heedless of the drown- 
ing mariners' shriek. Upon the wreck-strewn beach, 
where the dead lie thick, and the widow's wail pierces 
the air, he sports with a wild fury, and for ever 
mingled with his fierce howls, he bears with him the 
moans and the wailing agony of his victims. But 
soon Eurus and Zephyrus, these gentler sons of Eoms, 
shall with their soft balm heal the wounds he makes. 
Then shall the forest ranks wag their high tops with 
wild vehemence no longer ; the sea shall sink its fret- 
ted crests into a smooth and gentle lull, and the 
murmurs of the winds shall be as music, 

" Like tne sweet south o'er a bed of violets.** 

Thss* she goes up the street, now. You can 
tell her by that same dress she has worn so many 
months, to and fro, to and fro. Follow her with your 
eyes as she goes along. Evening is coming on— and 
link-men are touching up the rows of lamps. From the 
shadow of a post or wait a stranger starts out to accost 
her. She does not look that way. To open her lips 
is to foil. No— no ! On. on ! Straight on to her 
home ! Home 1 Is there such a place for her, then J. 
See her as she climbs those steep stairs so wearily. 
Catch the sound of her deep breathing, of her deeper 
—deeper sigh See how despondingly she runs her 
eyes up and down the walls of the entry, cold and 
bare, but never so cold and bare to her as the human 
hearts around her.' Those hearts might be touched 
electrically with a case of real suffering ; but no sym- 
pathy have they for heroism — heroism such as hers. 
To sights of pity they will quickly respond ; but not 
to sights of courage and resolution. She eats her 
frugal supper, and then down she sits to her work 
again ; the same work she has been on all through the 
day; the same, she kept at all the last night, except 
the three or four' hours of her sleep. She will be 
at it again on this night, till quite midnight. No 
friend visits her. No other female heart is in that 
silent room to warm her own with its sympathy. She 
labors alone. She suffers alone. She keeps up her 
own courage No one thinks of such a thing, but in 
her thoughts she lives through years in a single day. 
People might say, if they stopped to say anything, 
that she appeared to be industrious and steady ; and 
that would be all. But in her silent communings 
with herself, she has put herself out of the reach of 
their judgments long, and long ago. She is not 
known, in met. To the world she is a myth ; and she 
gets as much of their sympathy as a mummy. 

Stitch— stitch — stitchl Ten— eleven — twelve, go 
the clocks. Hardly does she eke out a livelihood. 
There is always a cloud overhead. If she looks for- 
ward, it is either to poverty or to death. Hope has 
gone out. The future is without a light. She feels 
no great power within that can strengthen her at all 
needed times. But when she looks back, there is a 
gleaming memory of the white innocence of child- 
hood, of a mother's love, of a brother's fondness, o.f a 
blessed youth ! And that alone keeps her up. These 
sweet memories drive out iniquitous thoughts from her 
soul ; crush the hydra head of temptation ; nerve the 
purpose to still a higher strain of endurance. Only a 
living faith is wanting to make the character a perfect 
one. 

Can men wonder that with such few outworks of 
defence, and with such mutinous risings within, these 
foil before they even know themselves! Is not the 
wonder rather, that so many are able to stand thus 
alone as dot 
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Mb. Powell's Historical, and, so-called, National pic- 
ture of De Soto Discovering the Mississippi, now on 
exhibition in this city, has been a subject much dis- 
cussed recently among artists, critics, and others. 
For our part we are greatly disappointed in this picture. 
Although somewhat surprised at Mr. Powell selecting 
an event so long antecedent to the settlement of 
the colonies as a subject for a National painting, yet 
the grandeur of the subject, so admirably adapted for 
the canvas — so full of interest, and so surrounded with 
romantic associations, caused us to overlook the incon- 
sistency, and to feel a deep interest in the success of 
his undertaking. It is therefore with regret and mor- 
tification that we are compelled to look upon it as a 
failure. In the first place the artist's conception of the 
event does not possess historic fidelity. Any one who 
has read the history of De Soto's most romantic and 
extraordinary expedition will, on looking upon the pic- 
ture, be compelled to acknowledge this met at once. 
There probably never was an expedition more beset 
with dangers, difficulties, and sufferings, than that 
ambitious one of De Soto's. From the time of leaving 
the Florida coast they pursued their way in the face 
of treacherous and ingenious foes, through morasses 
that are scarcely passable even to this day, often losing 
themselves in vast wildernesses, deprived of food, borne 
down by fatigue and sickness, fighting their way, step 
by step, and often engaged in battles unparalleled for 
sanguinary fury. After months of scenes like these, 
a dejected, sick, and wearied remnant of them reached 
the shores of the mighty river — Rio Grande as they 
christened it. We can readily imagine what the scene 
must have been when first the great river broke upon 
their view. We can see them pausing on the point 
that commanded the prospect, those in the rear with 
renewed strength hurrying forward, and all a torn, 
sickly, emaciated group looking out upon the scene 
with mingled emotions of pleasure, wonder, and des- 
pair. But Mr. Powell gives us something widely dif- 
ferent from this. His picture tells no such story. In 
the gay banners, sounding trumpets, freshly groomed 
and curveting steeds, in the richly dressed and spruce 
cavaliers, and in all the gaiety and elation of the scene, 
we read of no such antecedents as we have referred 
to. The picture, indeed, is quite a holiday picture. 
Were it not for the group of Indians and a few acces- 
sories of the scene, one might think he was looking upon 
some fine display upon one of the piazzas of Madrid. 
It is difficult to conceive how Mr. Powell should have 
thus rejected all historical data, and have given to his 
work so exclusively a poetical and imaginative concep- 
tion. Had he wished to contrast such opposite ele- 
ments of human life, as the Spanish cavalier with all 
his pomp, display, and evidences of a magnificent civ- 
ilization with the rude barbarianism of the native 
savage; was he merely aiming at the picturesque 
association of flashing armour, fluttering pennants, 
gorgeous trappings, and all the pomp and circumstan- 
ces of imposing war with the solemn and wild soli- 
tudes of untrodden primeval forests, be should have 
chosen some earlier period of the expedition. Did it 
pretend to represent De Soto, as he appeared after 
his disembarkation on the Florida coast, upon his first 
encounter with the native savages, it would possess 
far greater claim to historic truth than at present. 

But Mr. Powell claims to be entitled to a poetic 
license in the treatment of his subject. Such a con- 
cession, when it leads to the rejection of any general 



truth, cannot be made. The imagination of the artist 
may be allowed to heighten and strengthen his effects, 
but certainly not lo destroy the general fidelity. And 
the introduction of characters with a view to illustrate 
any individual phases, or of figures to symbolize any 
peculiar principle, if destructive to the faithfulness of 
the whole, cannot upon any'ground be defended. For 
instance, one of Mr. Powell's principal figures is that 
of a young cavalier of the time, admirably painted, we 
admit, accurate as a portrait, and evincing the greatest 
care in details, dressed with scrupulous nicety, his 
steed richly caparisoned, mettlesome and fiery, and 
himself dashing, gay, and full of chivalric, reckless 
courage. Now we submit that upon the banks of the 
Mississippi is exactly the last place where we would 
look to find a model of the cavalier of the sixteenth 
century. And although there was an abundance of 
these cavaliers among De Soto's followers, yet their 
finery had faded long before they had reached the 
Mississippi shores, and they scarcely could have per- 
formed their toilets, or groomed their steeds with so 
much punctilious care as in the case of this cavalier, 
in the swamps and morasses of Alabama. It is a pity, 
indeed, that the main principle should have been sacri- 
ficed to a whim of detail. But Mr. Powell is continually 
doing this. 

There is one other point of which we wish to speak ; 
one which can be plausibly defended on the score of 
imaginative license, but which, nevertheless, in injur- 
ing the historic fidelity, destroys the true aim of a 
historical painting, which should be to convey truly 
and vividly the story in all its fulness and meaning. 
The discovery of the Mississippi, although an event of 
the most decided interest to us, and but for which the 
expedition of De Soto would scarcely be remembered, 
was not an incident' of any strong interest or moment 
to De Soto himself. He was fired with but one ambi- 
tion, and that was to rival the fame of Cortez and 
Pizarro ; to find another Peru or Mexico to conquer. 
He was continually led on by rumors among the 
savages of a remote magnificent country, abounding in 
gold and precious stones. Glowing pictures of this 
traditionary country were continually held up before 
the Spaniards. With their imaginations full of 
cities of gold and plains of silver, of a race that should 
excel in wealth and gorgeous splendor the Monte- 
zumas, as the Montesumas outshone all others — they 
penetrated farther and farther into the wilderness in- 
different to all lesser objects. The discoveries of 
rivers or mountains were but incidents in an expedi- 
tion where daily some new wonder of nature broke 
upon them. Therefore, when first their gaze- greeted 
the Mississippi, they did not dream that the best fruit 
of their exertions had already been obtained — that that 
event was the one which should preserve their names 
from oblivion and perpetuate them for ever. It could 
have been a matter of no such enthusiastic elation as 
Mr. Powell paints it. They saw only a new obstacle 
before them, a difficulty to be overcome, a bar between 
them and the magnificent paradise to which they 
believed themselves hastening. Alas ! could they have 
foreseen all the suffering, misery, and death that was 
to follow ! could De Soto have known how soon his 
body was to lie beneath that river's tide — could he 
have known that, with all his high hopes and mighty 
aspirations, he was to discover, in the words of another, 
nothing so important as his burial-place ! 

There is throughout Mr. Powell's picture, a very 
high poetical imagination. He has sought to invest 
his subject with all the elements of romance. He 
represents the Spanish cavalier, and the Indian 



warrior, in the most poetical light. His Indian maidens 
are beauties such as a poet only could conceive. He 
does not fail to introduce every feature that can illus- 
trate all the characteristics of that age — the church, 
with its pomp, zeal, and power— the Moor, fallen and 
degraded with servitude, and even the accessories are 
carefully introduced to express the manners and even 
the Art of the age. It is no little to the credit of Mr. 
Powell that, unwilling to depend upon his own know- 
ledge alone, he took his work to France, for the pur- 
pose of painting in the accessories. The groupings 
are generally admirably managed ; those of the Indiana, 
and of the monks erecting the cross — that symbol that 
ever went hand in hand with the conquests of the 
Spanish sword — are among the most effective. In 
brief, one cannot look upon the picture without finding 
so many exquisite passages that he is compelled to 
admit that, with a pencil equal to the task, Mr. Powell 
had only to have based his conception upon a truer 
ground, to have produced a picture that would have 
won for him a lasting fame. 

We cannot close our remarks without making a 
suggestion that has occurred to us. The Historical 
Society last winter gave a noble course of Historical 
lectures. If another course is contemplated for the 
present season, no better subject could be chosen than 
De Soto's invasion of Florida. And among the gen- 
tlemen of the Historical Society, there is one eminently 
fitted for such a task. We refer to the Rev. Dr. 
Hawks. A Southerner, thoroughly familiar' and en- 
thusiastic in alt matters of Southern history, this 
most romantic episode could be invested by his pen, 
with an interest such as few historical events possess. 



MuicmciifT gifts have been made frequently by our 
merchants in the cause of education. Cooper, Astor, 
and Girard have immortalised themselves after an | 
honorable fashion. They have bound up for them- ' 
selves laurel wreaths whose greenness shall not fade 
while the noble structures they have erected continue 
to memorialize their gifts. But is there no Cooper, nor 
Astor, nor Girard, who shall become the powerful 
patron of art ! Cannot a grand National Gallery be 
endowed by numerous generous donations, so that the 
public taste as well as the public mind can be elevated 
and refined 1 A fund, so appropriated that New York 
could in time possess a collection of works of art 
worthy her wealth and her people— a permanent and a 
free gallery, and a fund for the encouragement 
and patronage of artists ! Would not such an institu- 
tion do lasting glory to hie name who projected it ? 
In a country like ours such things must be done by 
private generosity, or not done at ail, and of all classes 
of men, merchants have ever been princely supporters 
of the arts. Witness how the merchant princes of 
Italy honored and enriched the arte in the golden time 
of her history. Shall the merchants of New York do 
less 1 Would it not be a glorious thing, if throughout 
ail the world they should become famed for their 
liberal taste in such matters 1 

We certainly hope to see a grand National Gallery 
yet. 

The engraved copies of Lentz's, great picture of 
Washington crossing the Delaware have been pub- 
lished, and are now conspicuous in the shop windows. 
The engraving is a spirited and faithful cony, but un- 
fortunately very coarsely done. Apropos of Lenta, there , 
are now two pictures by him in the Art Union Rooms 
well worth seeing. One represents Washington at 
Eighteen, the other, Washington at Dorchester Heights. 

Digitizod by Vl^OOQli? 
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FACETIAE. 

A Me. Stahk in a lecture at Troy defines the fop as 
follows : — " The fop is a complete specimen of an 
outside philosopher. He is one third collar, one-sixth 
patent leather, one-fourth walking-stick, and the 
remainder gloves and hair. As to remote ancestry, 
there is some doubt ; but it is now pretty well settled 
that he is the son of a tailor's goose. He becomes 
extatic at the smell of new cloth. He is somewhat 
nervous, and to dream of a tailor's bill gives him the 
nightmare. By his hair one would guess that he was 
dipped like Achilles ; but it is evident that the goddess 
held by the head instead of the heel. Nevertheless, 
such men are useful : if there were no tadpoles there 
would be no frogs. They are not so entirely to blame 
for being so devoted to externals. Paste diamonds 
must have a splendid setting to make them sell. Only 
it does seem a waste of materials to put five dollars' 
worth of beaver on five cents' worth of brains/' 

Somebody, whose modesty is certainly commendable 
whatever may be said of his lines, slipped the fol- 
lowing epigram among the papers on our table. It 
has, we think, a pleasant point : 

A lover kneeled to maiden lair 
And vowed him aer adorer. 
" Ab ! wilt thou love me, sweetest one, 
Thou bright and fair Aurora !" 

Up sprang the blood of maiden lair 
Who boxed her fond adorer, 
" How dare you, sir. miscall me thus, 
Me. me, indeed, a-roarer ."' 

Thkib is a pleasant air of satire in the following : — 
" Mr. Somebody; " the eminent publisher, announces 
" Charles Auchester, a Musical Navel. 19 We pass over 
the title (of course it means Orchestra, only the author 
doesn't know how to spell it ; but we musn't be too 
hard upon the profession) ; what we want to know is, 
what is a Musical Movel 1 Is it printed in music-type, 
on music-paper? Do you read it, or listen to it? Is 
it wound up, like a musical snuff-box ? and how many 
tunes does it play ? In short, how about it 1 We have 
heard of a musical phrase ; does the novel consist of 
such f We have heard of descriptive music ; does the 
author describe a lore scene or a murder, in A sharp 
or B minor,. with scoring for the trombones, and 
thorough bass, and counterpoint, and sfogato, and 
obligate? In that case we should tike to read it. 
Perhaps, after all, wj? are troubling ourselves unneces- 
sarily, and the Musical Novel is only like a musical 
drama, written to be sung to music. To be sure, that 
must be it ; we see it all. This is the style : — 

CHAPTER T. 

Twae la the fourteenth century, 

A lovely afternoon, aire, 
Toward* the Utter portion of 

The smiling month of June, sirs,— 
Two trarellers slowly wound their way 

Along the rale of Loire (air, 
The eldest look'd as if he'd seen 

A large amount of warfare.' 
Bow— wow— wow ! 
The burning sun of Palestine had scoreh'd his brow. 

The youth who rode beside him was 

A young and tender stripling, 
With graceful form, and golden hair 

About bis shoulders rippling ; 
Ami seem'd more fit a lady's fan 

Than weight of arms to carry : 
He rode upon a palfrey white, 

Exclaim'd the eldest, " Marry ! 
Bow— wow— wow ! 
Come up! Ueciens! Orammercy! Goto! How now 1 



A Parisian correspondent relates an amusing anec- 
dote of a husband who always was professing a great 
passion for hunting, but who generally returned from 
his, expeditions empty-handed, but with extravagant 
accounts of what he had really achieved. The lady, 
however, was jealous, and she strongly suspected that 
his pretended fondness for the chaste was but an 
excuse to afford him an opportunity for a little rustic 
flirting. The sportsman perceiving her doubts, deter- 
mined to stifle all suspicion by an ingenious and but 
too common stratagem : on his way home, he went to 
the shop of the famous Chevet, and amidst a profusion 
of the finest game temptingly displayed, chose a hare 
remarkable for its size. As is frequently the case, 
the shop was full of customers, waiting to be served, 
discussing the fish, pate, and delicacies of every sort 
abounding there. The sportsman was in a hurry, the 
garcons bewildered by the variety and number of 
orders gi^n them ; but at length one of them deposited 
in the game bag what our hero believed to be his hare. 
On arriving at home, he assumed a triumphant air ; 
and, addressing his wife, entered into the history of 
his adventures, handing over to her his bag to examine : 
whilst she was thus engaged, he continued boasting 

of his skill. "That was a shot indeed," said he. 

7 t 

" we were on a plain ; the hare passed at a hundred 
and fifty paces from me, running — how he did run ! 
but there was no escaping, I took him, fired, et voUei !" 
— " Really !" said the lady, unfolding the paper in 
which the animal was : a cry of astonishment escaped 
her; but the chasseur, never suspecting anything 
beyond admiration, continued his description. " Is it 
not fine 1" said he. " Ah ! had you seen the jealousy 
and mortification of my companions !" — And it was at 
that ckassc, Monsieur, that you killed this game V — 
" Certainly, at a hundred and fifty paces— a fine shot, 
was it not 1"— " Prodigious, indeed !" said the lady, 
in a voice trembling from indignation, and exhibiting 
to her drest-fallen lord a magnificent lobster, which 
the bewildered garcon at Chevets' had placed by mis- 
take in the bag. When sportsmen practise these little 
ncses, tliey should be very careful. I heard of one who 
bought a fine pheasant, which was to represent one of 
his " good shots ;" and on his showing it triumphantly 
to his wife, she observed, with a most innocent air 
possible, " How fortunate, my dear, that you killed it 
to-day : to-morrow it would have been impossible to 
eat it ;" and in truth the odour it exhaled fully con- 
firmed her remark. 

Hsrs is a very amusing adventure, although it taxes 
our faith considerably : — 

During the past winter, a reverend clergyman in 
Vermont, being apprehensive that the accumulated 
weight of the snow upon the roof of the barn might 
do some damage, resolved to prevent it by shovelling 
it off. He therefore ascended it. First, for fear the 
snow might slide off all at once, and himself with it, 
he fastened to his waist one end of a rope, and gave 
the other to his wife. He then went to work : but 
fearing still for his safety, "My dear," said he, "tie 
the other end of the rope round your waist." No 
sooner had she done this, than off went the snow, 
poor minister and all, and up went his wife. Thus, 
on one side of the barn the astounded and confounded 
clergyman hung — and on the other side hung his wife, 
high and dry, in majesty sublime— each dangling at 
one end of the rope. At that moment, however, a 
gentleman luckily passed by, and delivered them from 
their perilous situation. 

Diogenes very pertinently wants to know, who was 
the husband of the celebrated mother of Pearl! 



Here is a decidedly amusing "Grammar for Ladies," 
from the pen of the wise Diogenes — not he of the 
ancient tub hut his witty namesake, who weekly salutes 
the London public : — 

An adjective is a good-natured little darling of a 
word that tells you what sort of a thing a thing is : as, 
— a delightful polka, an odious wretch. 

A Noun of Quality ib a noun you know, only it does 
the work of an adjective, just as you get the house- 
maid to hook your frock when you're in a dreadful 
hurry, and your lady's maid isn't in the way. You 
can no more use it without its being followed by the 
tiddy tiny little preposition " of," than a genteel girl 
would think of walking out without her papa's page 
after her: as, "a love of a bonnet," "a duck of a 
man." 

An adjective cannot be used without a noun, as a 
general rule. However, there is nothing improper in 
going to a party by yourself if your mamma is unwell, 
and you are very intimate indeed with the family. It 
is therefore quite right to say, " a great big silly," " a 
little dear,"- or to call anybody " old disagreeable !" 

Pronouns. — A pronoun is a word you use instead of 
a noun — that is, something to avoid mentioning any 
particular name, in case your mother is listening, or 
you are afraid of anybody peeping into your letters ; as, 
" Have you seen him lately 1" or " Do come on Wed- 
nesday, as you know who will be here." In the first 
example, "him" is a pronoun signifying "Charles;" 
in the latter, " you know who," is plainly indicative 
of " the gentleman with the moustaches, who came 
with Cousin Fred," — moustaches being dangerous 
things to allude to in a letter ; and any mention of 
Cousin Fred being likely to excite suspicion. 

The Subjunctive Mood is the mood you are in when 
you want to do something, and will only do something 
else when they'll let you : as, " I will stop in town if 
I have a new dress ;" or, " I will go home when I have 
had another waltz." 

The Imperative Mood is a very important one in 
female conversation. It is when you want somebody 
to do something, and will have it done this minute : 
as, " Hold your tongue," " Fasten my frock." It is 
also used in writing out knitting and crochet patterns : 
as, " Knit. one," " Begin a fresh row." 

An Interjection is when you tread upon a blackbeetle» 
or you cut your finger, or want to pretend to faint for 
somebody to hold you up : as, " Ah ! Gracious ! Good- 
ness ! support me !" It can also he used when you 
get a new dress given you that you didn't expect, or 
are passing a jeweller's shop with your papa : as, 
" How nice !" " Heavenly !" " What loves !" 

Or, when your cousin is talking nonsense to you, 
and you know he is in love with Miss Tomkins : as, 
"Pooh!" "Stuff!" "Go along with your rubbish!" 
"I dare say!" dec. 

A lady was once declaring that she couldn't under- 
stand how gentlemen could smoke. "It certainly 
shortens their lives," said she. 

"I didn't know that," replied a gentleman. 
"There's my father who smoked every blessed day, 
and he is now seventy years old." 

"Well," was the reply, " if he had never smoked 
he might have been eighty !" 

A cockney poet thus touchingly writes :— » 

Twaa erer thus from childhood's hour, 

That chilling ate haa on me fell, 
There always comes a soaking shower 

When I hain't got no umhercll ! 

Ad-vice is a kind of vice that the very worst people 
^ known t, »^- g|t|zed by CjQOg le 
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WHAT THEY BAD) TO THEMSELVES. 
HON. ME. FIDDLE.-" I wish that Conceited An, Jaddle, would go! 
CAFT. FA&DLE.-'* The* Stupid Idiot, Fiddle, never Knows when he's im the way !" 
BICH WIDOW.-" I shall be Uncommonly Glad when both of these Simpletons take their Departure." 



Wilui a' things— We have been told that, a good 

many years ago, the pretty town of K , in the 

south of Scotland, contained a remarkable shop and its 
remarkable master. He dealt in every kind of article 
that could be needed by the town's-people ; and so 
many and various were his commodities, that he at 
last got the name of "Willie A' Things." A gentle- 
man from England happening to be on a visit to a 

friend at K , the conversation turned upon " Willie 

A' Things" as a singular character, and as P keeping 
the most wonderful " store" in Scotland. " There is 
no article" said the host, " you can ask for, that Willie 
cannot supply you with." "Indeed!" replied the 
guest. " Well, I will try him for one article, which 
I am sure he cannot supply." The two friends went 
to the Shop and the Englishman, after looking at some 

of the things, suddenly said, " Pray, Mr , have you 

got such a thing as a pair of handcuffs 1" Willie in- 
stantly replied* " Sorry, sir, that I'm just oot o* the 
article the noo, but 111 ha'e some in a parcel, I expeck, 
by the next coach, and will be happy to fit you." The 
Englishman laughingly confessed to his friend that 
"Willie A' Things" had beaten him by his readiness, 
and that he well deserved his name. 

Every one has. heard or read something of the in- 
quisitive turn of the Americans. Among others, illus- 
trative of this peculiarity, Sir Charles Lyell gives the 
following story of a New Englander who was seated 
by a reserved companion in a railway-car, and who, by 
way of beginning a conversation, said — " Are you a 
bachelor!" "No, I'm not/' replied the other, dryly. 
" You are a married man ?" continued he. " No, I'm 
not." " Then you must be a widower 1" " No, I'm 
not." Here there was a short pause; but the un- 



daunted querist returned to the charge, observing, 
" If you are neither a bachelor, nor a married man, 
nor a widower, what in the world can you be ! »' " If 
you must know," said the other, " I'm a diwrced 
man !" Sir Charles tells another story, of a gentle- 
man, who, being asked, in a stage-coach, how he had 
lost his leg, made his fellow-travellers promise that 
if he told them they would put no more questions on 
the subject. He then said—" It was bitten off." To 
have thus precluded them for the rest of a long 
journey from asking how it was bitten off, was a 
truly ingenious mode of putting impertinent curiosity 
on the rack. 

An inquisitive correspondent of the "Journal" 
desires that those spirits who are just now so kindly 
revealing the secrets of their prison-house be solemnly 
invoked to settle and put to rest some of those vexed 
questions that have so long puzzled and baffled man- 
kind. For instance, "Who was Junius!" "Who 
struck William Patterson, Esq. 1" Will the spirits 
reply 1 We hope so, and we hope too, that they will 
kindly condescend to decide upon all of these enigma- 
tical subjects whose solution has so long engrossed 
the attention of disputatious young gentlemen in 
country Debating Clubs. It is true that such whole- 
sale decisions coming from so high (or low) a Court 
would nip in the bud many a Ciceronian stroke, many 
a Demosthenian burst, but inasmuch as the peace of 
society would thereby be so much enhanced we could 
gladly do with a little less eloquence 

Opportunities to joke upon Bleak House are 
naturally not thrown away. One wag, in observing a 
notice of a " Plot often Cottages for sale," thinks it a 
pity that Mr. Dickens did not avail himself of some 



such eligible investment in the construction of " Bleak 
House," where the stories are run up without any 
plot at all. Another inquires as to the fate of Hortense, 
but supposes, however, that on account of her hatred 
to that officer she, probably, as weU as Lady DedJoek, 
kicked the Bucket, 

Dumas, who is now publishing his memoirs, is 
pestered by letters from his eotemporaries complaining 
of this or that insertion. M Huet, one of Dumas' 
intimate friends, burlesques the extreme insignificance 
of the errors committed by asking the correction of 
one made in regard to himself He says that Duma* 
states that he was nearly choked, some years ago, by 
a herring-bone. He protests against being thus 
dragged before the public, and placed in so ridiculous 
a position. His friendship with the author ought to 
have protected him from such a mention. Besides, 
the statement is entirely untrue. M. Huet was never 
choked by a herring-bone. It was a mackerel-bone 
that choked him. M. Dumas is requested to insert 
this letter in the very next number of the Presse, as 
the writer thinks the rectification demanded is quite as 
important as any of the others Dumas has been called 
upon to make. 

In 1790 an advertisement appeared in the London 
papers announcing anew invention — a carriage with- 
out horses. The subject made much discussion. The 
curious were invited to see it, and the Society of Arts 
went in a body to its examination, when they were 
shown a wheelbarrow. 

Punch thinks that after Russia has devoured Turkey 
the Czar may take a fancy to Greece. In that case 
" Genuine Russian Bear's Greece" will no longer be 
a fiction. Digged by CjQOgiC 
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THE SIMPLON PASS. 



A LADY'S WINTER ADYESTUBE. 

[~T was in the latter part of the month of Ootober, 
1845, that I left to join some part of my 



seldom meet with as much praise as they really 

deserve. 
We left Basle the next morning, for even here we 

were met by the intimation that we were already late, 
TT was in the latter part of the month of Ootober, and had chosen a bad time for crossing the Alps; so 

-*■ 1845, that I left to join some part of my after some tiresome negotiations with one of the most 

family, who were at that time residing in the north avaricious and obstinate of all classes, the Swiss 

of Italy. I was ao- _!. - : 

companied by a friend, 
who was a complete 
novice in all the dim> 
culties, discomforts, and 
crosses, which even 
in these days inevitably 
attend on those who 
ramble abroad. Such 
troubles are passed over 
as trifles by those who 
really love travelling ; 
but, to many* they 
form an insurmountable 
hindrance to the plea- 
sures they might other- 
wise experience. My 
friend, belonging to this 
class, looks back even 
now with more of horror 
and dismay than gratifi- 
cati o n to the incident I 
am about to relate. 

I will not inflict en 
my readers any account 
of the dull and tedious 
journey by the Belgian 
railway to Cologne, 
whereby the pleasure, 
doubtless found by many 
in former days in ex 
ploring the really beau- 
tiful and interesting 
towns of Belgium, is 
entirely brought to an 
end ; for though there 
is now no actual 
hindrance to our doing 
this, some kind of infa- 
tuation seems to pro- 
hibit it ; and we hasten 
on from station to sta- 
tion without even be- 
stowing a thought on 
what lies so near, yet 
unseen. Neither will I 
linger to recount the 




[THE PiEIT ilKITI AT THE HOSPICE.] 
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days that we devoted to the attractions of Cologne, 
Heidelberg, and Strasburg ; but will at once hasten on 
to the time of our arrival at Basle, where we spent a 
delightful evening, in a room almost overhanging the 
Rhine, and affording us a most enchanting view of 
that noble river, its picturesque woolen bridge, and 
the good old town and cathedral, which I think 



voituriers, we did at last effect an agreement with 
him, and started for Berne by the picturesque route 
of the Val Moutiers. Our carriage was comfortable 
enough, but I could not feel as well satisfied with the 
appearance of those lean, feeble-looking white horses 
which were appointed to convey us on so long a 
journey. 



The romantic beauty of this road hardly begins until 
the little village of Soleure is passed. Here we 
stopped to dine ; and soon after leaving the spot, the 
defile was entered where, properly speaking, the Val- 
Moutiers, or valley of the Bin, begins. The whole 
road is excellent, and is known to have existed from a 
very early period. In fact, it was used as such by the 

Romans, who thus kept 

^\ up the communication 
between the Rhine and 
the capital of Helvetia. 
It may now be described 
as a succession of 
narrow and rocky de- 
files, alternating with 
open valleys or basins, 
cheered and enlivened 
by numerous pretty 
villages and mills. In 
some parts the preci- 
pices overhang the road, 
and these being well 
clothed with wood, the 
dark foliage of the fir- 
trees adds greatly to 
the beauty of the scene, 
in which the river Bin, 
foaming and rushing 
through the rocks below, 
forms also an important 
feature. 

I can give no account 
of the view, usually 
reckoned so fine, of the 
Alps from the last slope 
of the Jura, for, as we 
descended on Bienne in 
the afternoon of our 
second day, the whole 
surrounding country 
was enveloped in a sheet 
of thick white mist, 
which, as we approached 
Berne later in the even- 
ing, almost presented 
the appearance of a vast 
lake, stretching out on 
every side. For this 
loss, however, we were 
amply indemnified the 
next day, when we 
began our sight-seeing 
in Berne with the plat- 

"^ form behind the Minster, 

so celebrated for its view, which, happily for us, was 
clearer and finer than any I had ever before enjoyed. 
The whole range of the Bernese Alps appeared before 
us, absolutely glittering against the sky like r eaks of 
solid silver. From this point six snowy mountains 
may be counted ; but from the Eughe-terrace, where 
we went later in the day, twelve of their gigantic 
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heads may be seen towering against the sky. Pew 
things can be imagined more sublime than this view 
at sunset, when the rays reflected from the snows 
appear nearly of a rose color, and the vivid, distinct, 
almost sharp outlines gradually fade away into dim 
shadow. After such scenes, one feels no great incli- 
nation for the lions, or perhaps I should say, without 
intending a pun, the bears of Berne ; for bears, dead 
or alive, meet one in- every direction. Many of the 
stone fountains, which are very numerous, are sur- 
mounted by quaint-looking figures of bears in different 
characters. One appears in armor, with a sword at 
his side, and a banner in his paw. There are various 
legends professing to account for the attachment of 
the Bernese to this animal. One relates that when 
Berchtold founded the town, an enormous bear was 
slainon the site thereof. In the old German or Su- 
abian dialect, the word Bern signifies Bear, and these 
animals also appear in the armorial bearings of the 
canton. They are to be seen in the museum, stuffed 
at almost every age, and are found alive in the ditch 
outside the Aurburg gate, which has been arranged 
for their habitation, and is called the " Barengraben." 
When the French were finally expelled from Switzer- 
land, one of the first cares of the citizens was to rein- 
state the bears, some of them having been carried to 
Paris in 1798, and installed in the Jardin dea Plantes. 

After leaving Berne, a journey of a day or two 
brought us on to Lausanne ; intimations, in the shape 
of closed hotels, steam-boats laid up for the winter, 
meeting us on our route, and proving to us that we 
had delayed our journey beyond the usual season for 
pleasure tourists. From Lausanne a little more tra- 
velling would bring us to the Simplon ; and having 
heard much of that celebrated pass, I was extremely 
desirous of crossing it. 

Our preliminary arrangements being completed, we 
started for the Simplon, accordingly, on the morning 
of the 9th of November. I must here observe that all 
my inquiries at Lausanne, as to the safety and practi- 
cability of the pass at this season, were met by assur- 
ances of there being no risk or chance of difficulties 
whatever, and that the weather having been so fine, 
we slum Id find no danger from the state of the moun- 
tain ; a tolerably good proof this, as we found to our 
cost, that it is impossible to depend on the representa- 
tions of those who are interested in your taking one 
route in preference to another Had we gone to 
Geneva, and by the Mont Cenis, we should have en- 
countered hone of the troubles that I am now about to 
describe. 

Our first sleeping place after starting was to be at 
Bex, but we had stopped for two hours in the day, to 
dine and rest, at Vevay, and were delighted with the 
beauty of its situation and with the views from it of 
the lovely lake Leman, the gorge of the Rhone, and 
the snowy peaks of the Dent du Midi, with many other 
mountains. The day waft most brilliant, and as Ve- 
vay, the "sweet Clarms" of Byron, and Montreux, 
appeared in succession before us, each seeming to sur- 
pass the other in beauty, we almost longed to delay 
our entrance into Italy, and repose for some weeks in 
scenes so lovely. Next appeared Chillon ; and though 
rather late, it was impossible to resist a visit to a spot 
not only interesting from its beauty, but from its ter- 
rible associations, enhanced and immortalized by the 
poetry of Byron. That poet, however, when he wrote 
the " Prisoner of Chillon,*' is said not to have known 
the history of the real captive, Bonnivard, prior of St. 
Victor, who for six years languished a victim to the 
tyranny of the duke of Savoy, chained in a deep dun-* 



geon to a ring in one of the stone pillars, which still 
remains. Here in this dungeon, Byron inscribed his 
name, and I must acknowledge that my attention and 
enthusiasm were so rivetted to that memento of lofty 
though misguided genius, that I forgot to sympathise 
properly in the woes of the unhappy prisoner who had 
there suffered. Perhaps, as I looked out from the 
prison, which, contrary to the common idea of a dun- 
geon, is lighted by several windows, and contemplated 
the blue waters of the lovely lake, I felt as if even 
imprisonment in such a scone would lose half its 
horrors. 

We arrived late at Bex, where we found a tolerable 
inn ; but my slumbers were disturbed about the middle 
of the night by a moat violent storm of wind and rain. 
The gusts which shook the whole house, and seemed 
to threaten it with destruction, were positively terrific, 
and I was meditating whether I should rise and make 
inquiry as to our safety, when gradually the storm 
abated, and before I slept again the wind was almost 
entirely lulled, though the rain continued to fall in 
torrents. The suddenness of these mountain tempests 
is a matter of astonishment to those who witness them 
for the first time. They arise without the slightest 
previous warning, and fall again almost as suddenly : 
but generally, like the one in question, leave their 
effects in several days of rain and storm. Our next 
morning proved this ; for it was cold, damp, and 
cheerless, and we were assured by the people of the 
inn that this was the beginning of their winter — not a 
very encouraging piece of information, considering our 
destined route. The remaining two days' journey to 
Brieg afford nothing interesting or remarkable. The 
weather continued sombre and chilly, and the inns 
after Bex were all bad, uncomfortable and even dirty ; 
while the road passing through the valley of the 
Rhone presented, for most part of the way, a most 
desolate aspect. For many miles above Martigny, the 
lower part of the valley is but a flat swamp, rendered 
extremely unhealthy by the overflowings of the Rhine 
and its tributaries. The devastation caused by these 
torrents strikes painfully on the eye of a traveller ; for 
the waters, not being carried off by a sufficient de- 
clivity, frequently stagnate, and, in consequence, ma- 
laria prevails to a dreadful extent. . The inhabitants 
are terribly afflicted by cretinism, goitre, and fever, 
and they have generally a diseased and filthy appear- 
ance, contrasting singularly with the neatness and 
healthy active habits of the Vaudois. This change is 
remarkable immediately on passing the bridge at St. 
Maurice, which divides the two cantons. 

Early on the morning of the 12th we started from 
Brieg, the last resting-place before the ascent of the 
Simplon, which begins immediately on leaving the 
post-house, a most wretched spot, and which we were 
only too glad to get away from. We were anxious to 
reach the inn at Simplon, while it was yet day-light, 
and the morning, though by no means brilliant, seemed 
to us favourable enough ; the air was peculiarly mild, 
the sky grey but not heavy or clouded ; and a total 
absence of wind led us to hope that we should en- 
counter no difficulties in our day's journey. This 
wonderful road, so admirable in its construction, is 
really entirely free from danger, except in stornfy 
weather ; though for those who are nervous and timid, 
the fearful depth of the precipices, along the edge of 
which the path is necessarily conducted, may be a 
cause of alarm. But such dread is needless, for the 
road is nowhere less than twenty-five feet in breadth, 
and, in some parts as much as thirty ; nor is the as- 
cent in any part excessively steep or painful to horses, 



the average slope nowhere exeeeding six feet and a 
half. Every one probably knows that the construc- 
tion of this road was decided on by Napoleon, imme- 
diately after the battle of Marengo. It occupied six 
years in the completion, though more than 30,000 
men were frequently at one time employed in the 
works. The bridges alone, great and small, are 61 1 in 
number ; and, in addition, there are ten galleries cot 
out of the rock or built in solid stone, twenty houses 
of refuge and shelter for travellers, besides the Hos- 
pice at the summit, and numerous terraces of massive 
masonry, many of them being miles in length. It is 
impossible to travel on this road without admiration, 
wonder, and astonishment, at this stupendous and use- 
ful work. The governing motive which caused its for- 
mation was curiously shown in Napoleon's twice 
repeated question to the engineer employed, *' When 
will the cannon be able to pkss the Simplon !'* 

In spito of the advantages of the road, our voituner 
judged it inexpedient to tax the strength of ham three 
white horses in dragging us up the mountain, and be 
employed for that purpose four stout horses from the 
post-house at Brieg, leaving his own to follow at their 
leisure the progress of our carriage. The first part of 
our journey was entirely absorbed in admiration of the 
grandeur of the scene. The road runs near to the 
gorge of the Saltine, on the verge of a precipice, 
whence, at a vast depth, the torrent is seen forcing its 
way tumultuously through the rocks. The scene » 
grand and almost terrific, when, crossing the torrent 
by a lofty bridge; called Pont du Gauther, the road 
turns down on the opposite side, and, by various and 
most tortuous ways, brings the traveller -to the little 
inn of Beresal. The upper end of this ravine is fear- 
fully subject to avalanches, and contrary to the usual 
custom of the country, the bridge is uncovered, for it 
is supposed that any additional resistance of timber- 
work would expose it to inevitable destruction by the 
fearful currents of air that accompany the fall of each 
avalanche. We were desired to dine at Bfaessd, and, 
luckily obeying the orders of our voiterier, we really 
fared very tolerably,' Contrary to the expectations we 
had formed, from the homely appearance-of the small 
tavern of the place. Soon after leaving Beresal, we 
passed the first gallery, 95 feet long, and between 3000 
and 4000 feet above the Glys. The view from this 
point of the Bernese Alps, glorious, nb-dkfafcfc, in Clear 
weather, was, on this day, misty, dim, arid" trncert^in ; 
and we could barely discern the giant' peaii of the 
Breithorn and Aletsch-horner. '" * ' "' 

The cheerful sense of security which had* attended 
us on our way as far as Beresal, here began to dimin- 
ish considerably ; for soon we perceived, not only that 
the road was covered with snow, getting deeper and 
deeper every yard we advanced, but also that it was 
beginning to snow afresh, while the air grew percepti- 
bly denser, and rapid, sudden, and startling gusts of 
wind from time to time seemed to forbode the coming 
storm. As we could have no hope of reaching Simp- 
lon under three hours and a half, at the least, I own I 
felt considerable disquiet, but I was unwilling-to show 
my friend; already greatly alarmed, the fears that were 
agitating my mind. The voituner was grave and cross, 
and our English servant looked, as English servants 
too frequently do in difficulties, most gloomy and dis- 
couraging ; and few things are more disagreeable than 
a long sulky face when one wants a few words of 
comfort. The portion of the road which we had now 
to traverse, between the fifth refuge and the summit, 
is reckoned, though I did not know it at the time, the 
most dangerous of all ; and to protect unfortunate traw 
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Tellers as far as possible from the perils of avalanches, 
it has six places of shelter, three galleries, two refuges, 
and a hospice. The refuges are inhabited by laborers, 
who are employed upon the road, and also, as we af- 
terwards found, in protecting and aiding those who are 
so unbanny as to be overtaken by storms in this fearful 
locality. By the time we left this fifth refuge, no 
doubt could exist as to the alarming state of the 
weather. It was blowing hard, the cold being bitter 
and intense ; the snow was driving in our faces, and 
thickening the air so much that hardly anything be- 
yond the immediate road could be discerned. These 
storms, in Alpine language, are called " tourmentes," 
and truly they deserve the name. One peculiar fea- 
ture of them is, that the snow, so called, resembles 
more a shower of ice, and the flakes or morsels there- 
of, driving hard and fast into the face and eyes of ths 
unhappy traveller, so blind and stupify him, that, ex- 
hausted in the attempt to battle with the icy tempest, 
he too frequently sinks down in the snow, and, over- 
taken by an irresistible stupor, miserably perishes. A 
fall of snow in these regions, it will therefore be seen, 
is a wholly different matter from the soft, large, 
woolly flakes which we are accustomed to in the world 
below. 

The darkness was increasing upon us every instant, 
and the snow on the road had now become so deep as 
to hide nearly half the wheels of the carriage, and 
cause the greatest difficulty in their turning at all. 
The snow being also newly fallen, was wholly un- 
tracked ; and, no wall or parapet being possible in this 
part of the road, the path is only divided from the edge 
of the precipice by occasional large, heavy, single 
stones, something like magnified mile-stones. Against 
these we more than once heard the wheels of the car- 
riage grate, proving how fearfully near the edge we 
were: and there really seemed nothing to guide or 
save our struggling horses from overstepping the al- 
most imperceptible boundary that lay between us and 
total destruction. It was a fearful scene, and one cal- 
culated to try the strongest nerves. 

My friend, terrified beyond all control, insisted on 
getting out of the carriage, and I, as in duty bound, 
followed. The danger of our position really seemed 
frightful. Men and horses were blinded and driven 
back by the wind and incessant fall of snow which 
came direct against them ; and though striving hard to 
get on, they constantly stumbled and fell in the un- 
tracked and deep snow. The horses could only by the 
greatest exertions be induced to face the gale, or move 
a step onwards, their labor being of course doubled by 
the difficulty of forcing the clogged wheels to advance 
at all. Night, and that too a fearful one of storm, was 
evidently fast approaching. What was to be done] 
became the question. By this time we were getting 
near to the sixth refuge, and feeling that our ineffec- 
tual attempts to get on in the snow were only addi- 
tional hindrances to the men, I persuaded my friend to 
return to the carriage. I felt almost in despair, for it 
seemed to me absolutely impossible that we should this 
night pass beyond the place where we now were. But 
at this moment we stopped, and, hearing strange voices, 
I looked out, and perceived that two men from the re- 
fuge had joined us : wild figures they were, enveloped 
in goat skins, yet I hailed their arrival with joy and 
gratitude, for I felt sure that some help was now near. 
One soon advanced to me, and, announcing himself as 
the inspector of the Simplon road, and therefore, of 
course, the chief of the band of men thereon employed, 
assured me that, though our situation was certainly 
alarming, he hoped to be able to get us on to the Hos- 



pice, where the monks would instantly admit us, and 
there he said we must sleep. 

At this crisis our votturier joined the conference, 
and, with his usual obstinacy, objecting strongly to 
this plan, insisted that we must go on to Simplon, 
where he said we should certainly arrive before night. 
I soon perceived the cause of this perverse opposition, 
which was the fear of having to keep and pay for dur- 
ing another day the four horses and their driver whom 
he had from Brieg ; and, for this pitiful consideration, 
he was willing to risk all our lives without the slight- 
est compunction. My friend the inspector, a remark- 
ably pleasant-looking man, with a more open counte- 
nance than is usually seen among the Swiss, was not, 
however, of a sort to give way on a point so important, 
and he insisted on our adopting his plan, saying that 
he was in a manner responsible for travellers, and that 
he could not agree to our making so desperate an at- 
tempt as to proceed on our journey in such a night as 
he foresaw this was likely to be. He said the road 
was wholly untracked, and that it was next to impos- 
sible for any carriage on wheels to get on ; but that if 
we slept at the Hospice, we might, perhaps, by send- 
ing for sledges, get on the next day. I strongly sup- 
ported his arguments, and finally carried the point by 
peremptorily telling the voiturier that, if he said any 
more, I would dismiss him instantly on arriving at 
Domo d'Ossola, and send him back to Basle, and, at 
the same time, write to the hotel-keeper and others 
there an account of his misconduct. He submitted, 
therefore, with a very bad grace, and we slowly and 
painfully proceeded on our way. The inspector and 
his man being provided with spades of a peculiar kind, 
preceded us, and by digging and shovelling away the 
snow in the worst parts, and making a sort of track for 
the horses to follow, they considerably diminished the 
difficulties of our progress, which, though the distance 
is only half a mile between the last refuge and the 
Hospice, occupied a very long time. At last we ar- 
rived in front of a large and solid edifice, of a sober 
grey color, and, stopping opposite to it, the inspector 
advised us to get out and proceed as well as we could 
on foot, for that it would be both a tedious and difficult 
operation in so deep a snow to turn the carriage, and 
get it into the remise, or coachhouse of the Hospice. 
We of course obeyed, as we should have done any di- 
rections he gave, and scrambling with great difficulty 
through the great masses of snow which covered the 
ground between us and the gate, chilled through and 
through, we at last arrived at the entrance, just as the 
great bell rang, and a monk, with three large dogs, 
came out to welcome and receive us. 

On entering the Hospice from the storm without, 
nothing could exceed the kindness of our reception. 
We were instantly taken into the house, which is tra- 
versed from end to end by a spacious stone corridor, 
and on proceeding up-stairs, we found another corridor 
exactly parallel to the one below, and out of which all 
the rooms opened. The refectory, where our guide at 
first took us, is a large long room, looking front, and 
commanding a fine view of the mountains and the 
road each way. It was warmed by an enormous stove, 
and altogether seemed, to us poor shivering wretches, 
the very perfection of comfort ; and the sight of it, 
joined to the hospitable welcome we received, was 
most cheering to those who, an hour before, had hardly 
known where they should pass the night. The monks 
assured us that their supper would be ready in less 
than an hour, but they were very anxious that we 
should immediately have some refreshment ; we, how- 
ever, declined this offer, and begged to wait for the 



usual supper-time, for we had been too much alarmed 
and excited to feel very hungry. Then they occupied 
themselves in seeing that rooms were immediately 
prepared for us, and the stoves lighted, so that they 
should be warm and comfortable by our bed-time. 
These rooms were on the opposite side of the corridor. 
There were four monks including the prior, all intelli- 
gent and agreeable men, but especially so the Pere 
Hubert, who was clavendier or bursar to the establish- 
ment. He had been twelve years at the St. Bernard 
Hospice before coming to the Simplon ; the prior, Pere 
Barras, had been there also a much longer time. They 
expressed great surprise at our having ventured over 
the mountains in such weather, and strongly blamed 
the people at Brieg for having allowed us to start. 
The night of the storm at Bex had been, they said, the 
setting in of their winter, and it had snowed almost 
incessantly ever since. The morning that we had 
thought so satisfactory and promising was, they in- 
formed us, exactly what any one at all conversant with 
the variable and peculiar climate of the Alps, must 
have known to be the precursor of bad weather and 
tourmentes. The extreme stillness, the grey sky, and 
the mild air we had so enjoyed, always, it appears, 
precede and warn those who understand these signs of 
the coming storm. The tourmente now raging was, 
they said, a terrific one; and they added, that we 
might indeed congratulate ourselves on being safely 
housed before night came on. In fact, as I afterwards 
accidentally ascertained, on this very day, on the 
Grand St. Bernard, where the tourmente was pro- 
bably still more fearful, the clavandier of that Hospice, 
together with three servants and some dogs, were 
buried beneath an enormous avalanche from the Mont 
Mort, which covered them to the depth of fifteen feet, 
and of course all perished. 

We passed the time till supper in agreeable conver- 
sation with our kind and courteous hosts, and in pro- 
fiting as much as possible from the delightful warmth 
of the great stove. It seemed almost like a dream, 
for travellers, who had so lately left civilized England, 
to be supping in the refectory of a convent on the 
summit of the Alps. They placed us at the head of 
their long table, they themselves sitting next to us, 
two and two. On each side there were some other 
travellers, apparently of a middling class ; and, lastly, 
our own servants. Nothing could be more excellent 
than the supper ; everything was plain, but good ; and 
the wine, which they informed us came from one of 
their own estates in Italy, was delicious. In this 
climate, all abstemious rules belonging to their order 
seem to be suppressed ; and this was explained to us 
by the monks, who said that it was indispensable to 
health in that climate to live well, and that they had on 
that account a dispensation from many of the rules prac- 
tised by their order elsewhere. In fact, they seemed 
to me, in-doors, to lead a most "jolly" life, neglecting 
nothing that could, in that dreary region, conduce to 
their comfort. They related to us many very interest- 
ing particulars of the establishment, and of the adven- 
tures that so often occur amid the perils and dangers of 
their long and rigorous winters. When we spoke of 
our alarm at the difficulty we had experienced in keep- 
ing on the road at all, after we got into the deep snow 
and out of all track of wheels, Pere Hubert told us 
that the same sort of adventure had occurred some 
years before, to an English lady and gentleman, who 
were forced to sleep at the refuge. In the morning, 
they sent their carriage on, determined themselves to 
wait for the diligence, which, being on a sledge, woul<* 
be a safer conveyance than their own coach. The 1st- 
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ter vehicle was therefore sent on : providentially it had 
no one in it, for it actually went over the precipice, 
horses and all, and was never again heard of. 

Our hosts told us that, on the Simplon, they seldom 
have occasion for the services of the dogs, which are 
so much used on the St. Bernard. There is no truth 
whatever in the common belief that these animals are 
sent out alone. This is never the case ; but, undis- 
mayed by the fearful dangers they encounter, they in- 
variably accompany the monks in the expeditions which 
are constantly undertaken for the discovery and relief 
-of exhausted and overwhelmed wayfarers, who must 
undoubtedly otherwise perish. The dogs are especially 
useful, being able, from their light weight, to venture 
across snow-drifts which would not bear the burden of 
a man ; and frequently, by instinct, they recover the 
path, when in the darkness and hurricane all traces of 
it are imperceptible to human eye. On one occasion, 
in 1823, all the dogs and three servants, who had been 
sent out together, were destroyed by an avalanche ; 
and it was feared that the breed (which is supposed to 
have been originally a cross between the Newfound- 
land and the Pyrenean) would have been lost, but hap- 
pily a couple of dogs which the monks had given away 
were returned to them, and the deficiency supplied. 
Since that period, they have always kept some young 
dogs at Martigny, and other places in the valley The 
labor performed by the dogs is so great, that they 
seldom live more than nine years, and are frequently 
before that time rendered infirm and useless from at- 
tacks of rheumatism. In both convents, all travellers, 
of whatever class, are received, warmed, fed, and sup- 
plied with beds, also medicines, or any comforts their 
state may require -, and they are welcome to remain 
until the weather is such as to permit of their proceed- 
ing in safety. Much as we must deplore, as Pro- 
testants, the erroneous system of doctrine with which 
they are connected, all travellers in that district must 
agree that it would be a public loss, and a very great 
one, should the authorities of the canton persist in 
their intention to deprive these convents of their 
estates, thereby rendering their total suppression a 
necessary consequence; for, of course, large funds are 
required for their maintenance, and for the support of 
their impartial and commendable hospitality. 

We found comfortable beds in the rooms prepared 
for us ; but even the stoves and double windows failed 
in affording such a degree of warmth as I could desire. 
The cold of the night was intense, and the storm 
raged around the building with undiminished fury. 

After an excellent breakfast on the following morn- 
ing, I proceeded with Pere Hubert to see the great 
hall of the convent, where all the poor travellers were 
assembled. There were then above sixty, all driven 
in by the storm, and all in a warm room, eating the 
soup and other provisions that had been supplied to 
them. Neither from these, nor any other travellers, is 
payment ever required ; but it is usual, for those who 
can afford it, to give a donation for the benefit of the 
poor. 

On returning to the refectory, we found the inspec- 
tor arrived. He had come to consult with us on the 
possibility of continuing our journey. Our entertain- 
ers, however, were averse to this, and kindly pressed 
us to remain as long as we might find it convenient ; 
but we were anxious to get on ; and as the inspector as-* 
sured us that he believed we could do so on sledges that 
day, while, if we delayed beyond it, ten days might 
elapse before the roads would be safe or passable, we 
agreed at once to make the experiment. As he had 
sent to Simplon for sledges, we hoped to be able to 



start by two o'clock. He called our attention to the 
diligence, which had just passed and was winding 
slowly down the road along which we had come. It 
was by no means an encouraging picture. The vehicle 
was fixed upon a sledge, and seemed to rock to and 
fro in a very unpleasant manner, and looked as if 
it must inevitably be blown over by the furious gale 
that still raged. The snow fell so thick that, as the 
diligence passed, the track which it had made was 
almost instantly lost and obliterated by the fresh cover- 
ing of snow, so that in a few minutes it would have 
been difficult, from the appearance of the ground, to 
tell that anything had passed that way. The monks 
again tried hard to dissuade us from going, assuring 
us that the experiment would prove both unpleasant 
and unsafe ; but, encouraged by the inspector, we de- 
cided on making the attempt ; and he further promised 
his own assistance, with that often of his men, to get 
us safe to Simplon. 

We were greatly touched by the devoted kindness of 
Pere Hubert, who declared that he also would accom- 
pany us on our route, and that he could remain that 
night at Simplon and return the next morning. In 
vain we protested against his making so painful an 
exertion on our account ; go he would ; and, leaving 
the room, he soon returned completely equipped in his 
mountaineer's dress. We dined in the refectory at 
one o'clock, which we found was the usual dinner- 
hour ; and proceeding on our way, our hosts insisted 
on giving us some excellent coffee, and a chasse caffe 
of the delicious kirchenwasser, far better than any 
I have tasted elsewhere. With great attention to 
our comfort, they arranged that we should get into the 
carriage in the remise, and then with real regret we 
took leave of our kind hosts, with the exception of 
Pere Hubert, who accompanied us, chiefly on foot, but 
sometimes mounted on the box of our carriage. Our 
cortege was certainly most curious and picturesque ; 
first, our carriage on a sledge, drawn by four horses 
from Brieg ; next, the wheels and luggage on another 
sledge, which was consigned to three white horses. 
Our guards consisted of the inspector and ten men, 
most wild-looking objects, dressed in goat-skins, and 
armed with spades and all useful implements ; besides 
the voiturier and his aide from Brieg, our own servant, 
and the monk. 

The journey was certainly not performed without 
considerable misgivings and alarms ; the distance from 
the convent to Simplon, although only three miles, we 
were above three hours in accomplishing. The snow, 
where it had drifted on either side of the road, was 
frequently above the height of the carriage, and every 
step we advanced seemed to be only accomplished 
after much scraping and digging on the part of the 
troop, for, of course, there was no track whatever. 
In some parts the snow was less deep, and we could 
see around us the great rocks, so thickly covered with 
a fleecy mantle that no part of their original form was 
visible, while the tall heavy fir trees seemed bowed 
almost to the ground by the weight on their branches. 
Enormous icicles, of every form and shape, hung pen- 
dent from the rocks, and in the already fading light 
assumed innumerable shades of color. Nothing could 
be more beautiful, nothing more wildly grand and 
sublime than the scene ; and, in spite of my fears, I 
found myself almost absorbed in intense admiration. 
But I was frequently disturbed by the exclamations, 
the cries, and shouts of our followers, or by the really 
perplexed face of Pere Hubert, who, appearing at the 
window, endeavored to re-assure us. while he himself 
was evidently very anxious and uneasy. At times the 



carriage, or rather sledge, would give us a most un- 
comfortable lurch to one side; when this happened, 
out escort would rush hastily to the other side, and 
hanging on to the carriage like monkeys, use ail their 
weight to preserve the balance until the perilous part 
was past. At one time, I heard one of them aay to 
another, in answer to some previous question which 
escaped, " We must go on ; for it is impossible to go 
back." The alternative did not seem hopeful ; but at 
length, to our great relief, from amidst the increasing 
darkness and the glimmering of the white world which 
surrounded us on every side, we discerned the lights 
of the village of Simplon, and soon after, with great 
joy and gratitude, found ourselves installed in a toler- 
ably comfortable and warm room. Our friendly Hubert 
spent the evening with us, and made himself very 
agreeable ; he assured us that the journey there had 
proved even more dangerous than he anticipated, and 
that, had he known how bad it was, he never could 
have allowed us to undertake it. We had a parting 
interview with the inspector, whom we overwhelmed 
with thanks, and with the greatest possible difficulty 
persuaded to accept a sum of money for himself and 
his men. He refused for a long time, saying he had 
only done his duty, and was glad to have served ns ; 
almost the only instance this, I ever saw, of a Swiss 
disinterested enough to refuse anything. We saw 
Pere Hubert on the following morning, just before his 
departure : he told us we could now continue our jour- 
ney with perfect safety — a rapid thaw having come on 
in the night — and that, on the southern side of the 
pass, we should probably be soon out of the region of 
snow. We accompanied him sd the door, where the 
diligence was stopping, and then took leave, with 
many assurances of friendship on both sides, and of 
gratitude on ours, which I still feel so warmly thai I 
have great pleasure in bearing my humbleiestiBM»y t* 
the kindness and valuable hospitality I received. 

The rest of our journey seemed flat after the adven- 
ture of the last two days, and the weather was such 
that I can give no particular account of the descent on 
the Italian side. I was struck by the general grandeur 
of the scene, the wild and sublime gorge of Goneta, 
and the magnificent construction of the gallery, cut 
through the solid rock for a distance ef 696 -fret, and 
which required, for eighteen months, the labors of 
above one hundred men; but any enjoyment of the 
scenery was impossible, for the ram fell in torrent*, 
and the streams pouring in every direction, above and 
below us, together with the wild roar of the D o e uia , 
fretting in its narrow bed below, made us really feel as 
if we had emerged from snow and ice into a second 
deluge. The rain continued incessant, and the VaJ 
d'OssoIa, as we descended into it, presented such e> 
lamentable and dismal aspect, so unlike the uses! 
bright beauty of an Italian scene, that overcome by the 
depressing influence, I abruptly discontinued the jour- 
nal or notes from which this narrative is now extracted. 



SONNET. 
The Sabbath day is dying ; one by one 

The hand of Tims has plucked the peaceful hoars 
And bound them in his garland, until none 

Remains of all this morning's unblown flowers ; 
Each had a fragrance for me, and from each 

My spirit and my heart drank in delight. 
But, O my Father, to thine ear what speech 

Of me do those bright blossoms bear to-night 1 
Pardon the withering touch my hand has laid 

Upon their lovely and celestial leaves : 
Forgive me too, that when these ehapteta fees, 

Half unsubmissive, my frail spirit grie 
And longs for amaranthine bowers on high, 
Where bloom the nobler buds that never d 
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THE WILD ADELAIDE. 



BT CHAMELEON 



/~XF all the pleasant spots in the neighborhood of 
V-/ jj ^ t jj C very pieasanteet perhape is its grave- 
yard — a smooth enclosure of meadowland, sloping 
down to the sunny south, and bounded by a ravine, 
through which flows a stream so hidden with grass 
and weeds that you can only trace its course by the 
straggling line of pollard willows. 

Thick woods guard it on all sides, except towards 
the north, where, from the highest point, you look 
down over a wide extent of gently undulating country, 
your eye resting here and there on a white farm-house, 
with its corn-patch and grove of beech and maple, till 
it is checked by the distant line of low blue hills, be- 
yond which the imagination alone can wander. I 
often sit upon the grass-covered mounds on a bright 
spring morning, sunning myself and listening to the 
west winds that hold mad carnival in the tree tops ; and 
sometimes at night I wander up and down amid the 
monuments of ghostly grey, and seek to interpret the 
speech of those same wind-spirits as they chant to 
each other in the pale moonlight. With what a strong 
impetuous sweep, like the rush of conquering myriads, 
come the solemn words ! questioning of Life or Death 
— of the unknown, measureless Future ! A moment's 
breathless pause, and then hark to the reply ! Slowly 
it comes from the far distance, grave and grand, like 
our thought of Eternity ; but, as we listen to the 
mystic song, swelling louder and fuller, it is borne on- 
ward on the resistless wings of its living energy, far- 
ther, stiJI farther, till it is gone, and we find ourselves 
alone with the silence, and the excited throbbing of 
our own hearts. 

Yesterday I walked there with my friend Clara. 
We had been wandering all the morning through the 
woods, crushing the rustling leaves beneath our feet, 
or sitting on a fallen log and talking of old times, for 
it was our first meeting after years of absence. The 
children scrambled hither sad thither, playing " hide 
and go seek" among the trees, or gathering flowers 
down in the ravine, singing at intervals fragments of 
old songs that floated upwards, mingled with bursts of 
laughter ; and so we walked on, regardless of time or 
place, till we found ourselves leaning on the wooden 
palings that enclosed my favorite " spot of sunny 
greenery." It lay silent under the cloudless sky ; not 
a whisper of sound— not the slightest ripple of motion 
— save from one corner almost hidden in thick shade, 
where a man bent with age was slowly, dreamily, dig- 
ging a grave, and the mint echo of the scattered earth, 
as it fell from his spade, made the deep stillness seem 
even more profound. As we stood there, little Ella 
came slowly up to us, her apron full of pale spring 
flowers— the anemone, the wild hyacinth, and that 
smallest, earliest flower of all, spring's harbinger. Lift- 
ing up a cluster of delicate blossoms, violet, streaked 
with white. " See, aunt Mary," she said, " spring is 
come in earnest. The Wild Adelaides are in bloom." 

"What a graceful little flower!" exclaimed Clara. 
" How pretty the contrast between the vivid blue and 
this snowy white; and what a curious name. The 
Wild Adelaide ! There surely must be a story attach- 
ed thereto " 

" There is a story, a real true tale, connected with 
these little spring flowers. Come ! If you are not 
weary of my long talk, it shall serve as a supplement 
to the narration I have been giving von of my ' Life 
in the West. 9 " 



We entered the cemetery, and pacing up and down 
the broad path that sweeps among the grave-stones 
and mounds of green turf, I told her the story of the 
Wild Adelaide. 

It is several years ago since I first heard of Adelaide 
Morrison. She used often to come to our village to 
visit her schoolmates, Fanny and Anna Walters. I 
did not know much of her, and but dimly remember 
her in the midst of her young companions — a pale, 
slender, fair-haired girl of fifteen, with little of the 
girlish awkwardness so common at that transition 
age. She was not handsome, and had nothing attrac- 
tive in her personal appearance, except her eyes, which 
were of that deep violet blue so much talked of and so 
rarely seen, and soft and serene in their expression 
like the deep calm of a midsummer sky. She was a 
great favorite with her schoolmates, and with all who 
knew her. If any little pleasure party was talked of 
— a walk in the wood on Saturday morning, or a 
dance on the lawn in the quiet moonlight, while the 
old folks sat on the piazza and gravely talked over 
their own youthful days — " Where is Addie Morri- 
son 1" was always the cry. "Nothing can be done 
without Addie." She was so full of resources. The 
life and spirit of all. 

The young children were weary of sounding her 
praises. My grave little niece, Ella, who had never 
been known to express the slightest love for any human 
being, except her rather, perfectly idolized her— she 
was so sweet, so good; told them such nice long 
stories, and was always ready to swing with them 
under the old apple tree, or to run down to the mea- 
dow at sunset and see the cows milked. 

The love of children is generally a touchstone by 
which to try the real temper of the spirit. The little 
folks are keen-eyed, and look at once through all 
shams. Yon cannot deceive them in the long run, for 
they are less swayed by externals than we are, and 
rarely love what is not intrinsically loveable. I was 
convinced that Adelaide, who exercised so strong an 
influence on her small circle of friends, must have 
something more in her than appeared at a casual 
glance, and I began to observe her with attention. 

Very early one warm May morning, I stood on the 
steps of our porch, looking at the grey clouds, just 
tinted by the rising sun, and rejoicing in the proba- 
bility of a fine day, for it was Monday ; and though I am 
sorry to destroy the romance of the description, I must 
tell you, my dear, that it was washing-day, and when 
you come to keep house, Clara, you will know with 
what an anxious eye the busy housewife looks at the 
prospect of the weather when the week's wash of a 
large family is, in the course of human events, to be 
done up. Just then the latch of the garden gate was 
raised, and childish footsteps came pattering down the 
path. It was Ella, in a check apron and green sunbon- 
net, from beneath which her large elfin eyes peered out 
in the early dawn like some wildwood sprite. The lit- 
tle fairy had a small basket on her arm. and thus ac- 
costed me : — 

•• Good morning, aunt Mary ! I am come to ask if 
you will give me some flowers to make a bouquet for 
our May-queen. No one but mother knows that I am 
out so early, and she said that I might come, for we 
have no flowers in our garden, and I do so want to 
have my bouquet ready before the children awake." 

Demure little maiden ! she always spoke of the chil- 
dren as though she were by no means a child herself. 
Now it was so rare a thing for Miss Ella to conde- 
scend to proffer a request, that I would gladly have 
robbed myself of every flower in my possession to 



gratify her ; but what could I do ? I looked round in de- 
spair. There was a row of heavy-looking flags stand- 
ing bolt upright, with a devfl-me-care air, as though 
defiant of wind and weather. A few enterprizing 
jonquils had put out their yellow-cupped heads, just 
to see if spring were really come, or only making pre- 
tence; and here and there a golden crocus timidly 
peeped out from its bright green leaves. But of what 
avail were any or all of these for the purpose 1 Sud- 
denly I bethought myself of my pet rose bush, that 
yesterday I had admired as it stood in the dining-room 
window covered with buds. 

" Stay one moment, child, I will bring you some 
flowers." 

I hastened into the house, and stripping off the buds 
with a pitiless hand, made her a nosegay of roses and 
heliothropes, as fresh and fragrant as any May-queen 
could desire. 

The little one's eyes sparkled as she deposited the 
treasure carefully in her basket, and warming into un- 
usual cordiality, she raised her face to receive a kiss, 
and said: — 

" Thank you, dear aunt Mary ! Will you not come 
round this afternoon 1 We shall meet in the little 
grove behind our house, and we expect to have such a 
good time. Mother hopes you will come." 

"And who is to be your May-queen, Ella?" 

" Oh, Addie Morrison, of course " — with a decided 
accent on the of course, as though she meant to say, 
Who should we choose but our darling Adelaide 1 Then 
turning back, as she walked toward the gate, " I for- 
got to tell you, Mrs. Fairleigh, that brother Frank is 
come We are all so glad to see him ; and we want you 
to come if you can." 

Ella tripped away with her May-morning treasure. 

" So this is May-day," said I to myself, " and Frank 
Walters is come home, and they will have a regular 
merry-making, of course ; for Mrs. Walters can never 
do too much for her only son, when he honors them 
with his presence. Well, if I were one of the young 
folks, I would join them, and be merry too ; but as it 
is, I must go look after the breakfast. I hope it is not 
the beefsteak that I smell burning ! And there is Mrs. 
Cook, I declare, with the wash-board under her arm, 
and I have not mended those pantaloons that Peter 
(unlucky little imp !) tore in the barn Saturday night. 
Dear! dear! how time does fly on washing-days. 
It is actually almost seven o'clock." 

I was too busy to think much of the May-party ; but 
towards evening, when the house had been duly swept 
and garnished, when Peter's pants were really mended, 
and not only mended, but washed, and lying sprinkled 
in the basket with the other clothes, ready for to-mor- 
row's ironing, I cast from my mind all thoughts of 
domestic duties, and wandered out to Mrs. Walter's 
house. As I approached the gate that opened into the 
broad, smooth-shaven lawn, I heard the pleasant sound 
of music and cheerful voices, and in a moment more, 
found myself in the midst of a gay group of youths 
and maidens, who were dancing under the shelter of 
the flowering locust trees. 

" Oh, there is Mrs. Fairleigh ! Dear aunt Mary, I 
am so glad you are come at last ! Why did you not 
join us in* the grove this afternoon 1 We have had 
such a delightful day." 

So sung out a wild chorus of voices, followed by a 
shower of kisses ; and I was dragged hither and thither, 
and entreated to join in the dance, till I resolutely 
shook myself free, and protested that, if they did not 
let me alone, I would vanish as suddenly as I had 
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" But, indeed, aunt Mary, you must dance with us. 
Come ! we want just one more to make up oar cotil- 
lion — cousin Willie has no partner." 

'Stand off, you imp of mischief!" I exclaimed. 
" If you dare to lay hands on me, I will just walk up to 
the house and inform Mrs. Walters that a heavy dew is 
falling ; and you know fall well what will follow that 
announcement." 

«• Oh, Mrs. Fairleigh ! Good Mrs. Fairleigh ! you 
would not be so cruel as to spoil all our fun." 

" Never fear, Lucy Shelton," said Fanny, laughing. 
44 1 know aunt Mary of old, and she loves a dance too 
well to put a stop to ours." 

" fiat where is Addie Morrison! Do you presume 
to dance in the absence of your queen, unfaithful sub- 
jects that you are." 

"She has only left us for a few moments. Our 
good, prudent mother would not allow the children to 
remain out any longer, so they begged hard for a story, 
and you know Addie never can refuse them any plea- 
sure." 

" Well ! dance on," said I ; " perhaps I may join 
you after awhile ;" and, escaping from the merry crowd, 
I walked up the avenue of trees towards the house. 

On the piazza I found the more juvenile members of 
the party assembled. They did not hear my footsteps, 
and I stood for a moment to look at them. 

A striking contrast they formed to the riotous group 
I had just left. Our May-queen, dressed in white, sat 
on the step of the piazza, surrounded by her little 
band of subjects, who hung around her and listened 
with eager interest to the story. Her hair was wreath- 
ed with wild flowers, whose delicate purple and white 
hues harmonized perfectly with her pale young face 
and the deep violet of her .eyes. Her voice was clear 
and soft, and I could not but admire her finely-formed 
head, and her gestures, instinct with spirit and ani- 
mation, as with a grave sweetness she endeavored to 
extract a moral, suitable to the comprehension of her 
little audience, from the wild fairy tale. She held in 
one hand Ella's bouquet, and the blooming rosebuds 
appeared to have formed the text for her sermon, while 
the other hand was fast clasped in those of the little 
Ella herself, who, leaning against her knee, gazed into 
her face and drank in every word with wrapped atten- 
tion. But the young children were not her only audi- 
tors. I don't exactly see what right Frank Walters 
had to reckon himself among the juveniles ; but certain 
it is that our grave, studious Frank, who was wont to 
lecture his sisters for their novel-loving propensities, 
and scornfully denied any ownership in a stray copy 
of the " Arabian Nights " that had mysteriously found 
its way into their house ; this same sober, matter-of- 
fact Frank had suddenly developed a taste for fairy 
lore, and leaning against one of the pillars, listened to 
the young improvesatrice with full as much interest as 
the youngest there. It was certainly a graceful pic- 
ture. The white-robed maiden ; the group of eager 
listening children, showing softly in the silver twilight ; 
the whole encircled with festoons of vine-leaves and 
fragrant eglantine that clambered over the porch, above 
which the new moon rested quietly. 

But alas ! the necessary prose of life ever follows in 
the wake of its poetry. Scarcely had I time to sketch 
the outline of my little picture when its repose was 
broken. Mrs. Walters' cap, with its magnificent pile 
of rose-colored trimmings, made its appearance in the 
doorway, and her sharp, good-natured voice put to 
flight all romance. 

" Come, boys and girls ! "fis too late to stay out 
doors ; the air is growing damp. My dear Frank ! 



Why, I thought you were in the parlor ! How very 
imprudent ! You will certainly get one of your bad 
colds that will hang about you all summer. Ella, run 
down and tell Anna and Fanny that supper is ready. 
Come, be brisk, child ! or the corn-cakes will not be fit 
to eat. Mr. Walters ! (In a loud voice to the good 
man within, who was taking a snug nap on the sofa.) 
Mr. Walters ! Will you not wake up fox a moment 
and light the lamps ; the children are stumbling over 
each other in the hall. Take care, Peter. Bless me, 
what ails the youngsters 1 We shall surely have 
some broken shins to patch up as a conclusion to this 
May frolicking. Bridget! Bridget! (These ^ Irish 
girls are born without ears, I verily believe.) Can't 
you open the kitchen-door and let us see where we are 
going 1 Ah ! there ; the lamp is lighted at last ! Now 
we shall get on bravely. Where is Addie Morrison 1 
Oh ! there she is. Tou look pale, my child. You 
have tired yourself out to-day. These wild country 
girls of mine, with their eternal running hither and 
yon, are too much for you. O, you unlucky Peter ! 
Look at that apron, torn to tatters ; and what's become 
of your collar 1 I never saw such a child 1 How his 
mother can live in the same house with him, and not 
be worn out, is a mystery to me." 

So talked on our good hostess ; yet she was really a 
warm-hearted, benevolent woman, if she did scold 
and berate her husband and children plentifully, and 
occasionally curtail their pleasure in her zeal for their 
physical well-being. Yet they could not help respect- 
ing and loving her ; for her never-failing unselfish 
energy was a well-spring of comfort to all within her 
sphere. 

She was an admirable housekeeper. The compli- 
cated details of domestic life fell easily and clearly into 
order at her bidding. I never knew any one contrive 
to get so much work out of two servants as she did. 
Yet, in her house, no one was over-tasked, and no ne- 
cessary work was ever left undone. 

Half an hour afterwards, when I saw the healthy, 
happy-looking party seated around her amply-spread 
supper-table, and felt myself, with all the others, (even 
including my poor, unfortunate Peter, who sat minus 
a collar, contentedly devouring a high pile of corn- 
cakes with molasses) cordially welcomed and hospita- 
bly cared for by her motherly heart and head, I forgot 
the ungraceful cap and the sharp, prosaic voice, and 
mentally gave her the full meed of praise that was her 
due. 

But I am rambling from my subject. What has be- 
come of the Wild Adelaides 1 You shall hear. 

That season was a remarkably pleasant one. We 

were very gay in B . Addie's health had not been 

quite good. They said that she applied herself too 
closely to her studies, and Mrs. Walters kindly insisted 
that she should lay aside all school duties for a time 
and make a home with her. Emma Wilson and her 
cousin Paulina, two pretty, lively Kentucky girls, paid 
me a long-promised visit, and the presence of so many 
young people made our two houses centres of unusual 
attraction. There were walking parties, and riding par- 
ties, and strawberry parties, and pic-nics, and dances, 
and, in fact, every kind of merry-making that ingenuity 
could devise. The children were wild with delight, 
and even we, older, graver folks, partook of the excite- 
ment. 

I had now an opportunity of becoming better ac- 
quainted with Adelaide Morrison, and found that she 
interested me more and more. There was something 
so natural and unstudied in all she said and did — such 
an outspringing friendliness of voice and manner — 



such a healthy buoyancy of temperament ; and withal, 
she was thoughtful for one so young, and remarkably 
truthful in intellect, with an enthusiasm for knowledge 
of all kinds that was contageous. As Spring advanced, 
with its usual splendor of brighter sunshine and richer 
green, the birds awakened into sudden life, and haunted 
the deepening foliage with wild echoing melodies, 
while pale-faced flowers sprang forth in profusion from 
under the withered leaves and around the roots of the 
old trees ; then the young people, stimulated by Ade- 
laide, became eager students of Botany. Every day 
they took long rambles into the woods, and brought 
home specimens without end. 

My young visitors were smitten with this new 
species of spring-fever, as I had good cause to remem- 
ber—for never a basket could I find about these times 
free for kitchen purposes ; they were all pressed into 
the service of the favorite study, and laden with ugly 
looking weeds. The parlors were in a state of hope- 
less untidyness ; every chair and table scattered over 
with this novel embroidery, and the stalks and leaves 
trampled into my new carpet. The best table-cover I 
possessed was utterly ruined by stains contracted in 
their intemperate zeal for floral dissections; and 
some of my choicest books bore unmistakable marks 
of having been used as a hiding place for their trea- 
sures. My nice Paris writing paper, too, suddenly 
vanished — not a sheet was to be found. In vain I re- 
monstrated and swept off* the whole collection to the 
longjutchen-dresser. How could one person hope to 
stem the tide of so wide-spread an enthusiasm. They 
were preparing an herbarium. It was to excel every- 
thing of the kind ever before attempted. Could bas- 
kets or French writing-paper be by any possibility ap- 
plied to a higher use ? What was a table-cloth com- 
pared to a new specimen! Or even the preservation 
of my best Brussels' carpet when put into competitioa 
with the classification and arrangement of thin magni- 
ficent flora. 

Frank Walters, too, proved a strong ally in mis 
" pursuit of knowledge under difficulties ;" for he had 
become a most constant and devoted member of the 
Botanical class, and boldly took up the cudgels in de- 
fence of this interesting and much-abused study, 
giving utterance occasionally to sundry scornful re- 
marks upon " model housekeepers," and dedaxmg that, 
as soon as women got married, their souls were so 
hemmed in by brooms and dusters and bread-and-but- 
ter-preparing cares, that they entirely loot sight of the 
far more beautiful, because unobtrusive order, that 
prevailed in every department of nature. 

What could have induced Mr. Frank, I wonder, to 
interrupt the usual order of At* proceeding, and pro- 
long his stay at home week after week! I noticed, 
too, that whenever Addie came to spend the day at our 
house, this young gentleman was seised with a sadden 
accession of friendliness, and must needs choose that 
time to pay me a longer visit than usual. 

It must have been a mere coincidence, of course, tho* 
Fanny, who is rather given to pry into other people's 
affaire, did hint, confidentially, that brother Fiank was 
certainly a little in love. But who could believe that 1 
Our reserved, serious matter-of-fact Frank in love ! 
Pshaw ! it was too absurd. No. It must have been 
pure devotion to science that induced our long student 
to pursue his investigations into the vegetable crea- 
tions with an untiring zeal that would permit no draw- 
ing back, no delinquency in the more fitful feminine 
members of the class. And when that pleasant sum- 
mer had passed, and the woods no longer aflorded a 
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suitable lecture-room for our young professor, the same 
zeal for study, doubtless, made him undertake to teach 
bin sisters and their friend German. Those intermin- 
able lessons \ Before the winter was over I positively 
hated Schiller and Gcothe, and wished the whole tribe 
of German poets and writers in the Gulf of Guinea ; 
for whenever of an evening I roused my courage to the 
moving point, and, armed against frost with thick cloak 
and stout boots, walked round to the house of my young 
friends, hoping to spend a pleasant hour, my sociability 
was rewarded somewhat after this fashion. Opening 
the front parlor-door, my ears are saluted by a storm 
of incomprehensible phrases, shot at me in Anna's 
most vivacious voice. Recovering from the shock, I 
look timidly round for my enemy. There, at the cen- 
tre table, sits the young lady herself with Fanny, 
Addie and Frank, monopolizing the solar lamp, and 
armed against all intruders by a bulwark of phrase- 
books, dictionaries, and hieroglyphical-looking exer- 
cises. Frank looks annoyed at the disturbance. The 
girls spring up to welcome me. " Why, aunt Mary .' 
have you really ventured through this heavy fall of 
snow ! How good of you. Mother, Mrs. Fairleigh 
is here ; just step into the next room and have a little 
talk with her ; we shall have finished our lesson soon." 
And I, finding myself decidedly one too many, vanish 
into the back room, where sits Mrs. Walters, by a small 
lamp, with spectacles on, patiently laying siege tq a 
large basket of stockings. 

Having fairly talked the good lady out, received with 
due interest every item of information that the neigh- 
borhood affords, with various pieces of advice as to the 
right management of little Peter, thrown in gratis, I 
venture to glance through the open door at the young 
party. There they sit, with two large volumes of 
Goethe ; Fanny and Anna reading from one, Addie in 
possession of the other, while Frank is standing be- 
side her, and pointing out the words which he reads 
with great animation — 

" Wle eehon nnd wis herrlieh, nur sioher elnmal 
Im hersen des Lieboten regieren !" * 

I look at my watch — nearly ten o'clock — but no sign 
that the lesson is coming to a conclusion ; they are 
turning to another page ; again they commence a little 
song. Frank really reads with uncommon expres- 
sion ! 

'• Glacklich alein 
"let die aide die liebt."t 

"The girls are grown very industrious," remarks 
Mrs. Walters quietly. " Frank makes an excellent 
teacher, and Addie learns quite fast. She begins to 
understand German quite well." 

" Does she understand anything besides German 1" 
think I, as, tired of waiting, I rise to leave. 

But I never could determine if Adelaide was at all 
interested in these silent attentions, or whether she 
even perceived the influence she exerted. To outward 
appearance, she passed on her way serenely, untouched 
by any warmer feeling than her youthful companion- 
ships had called forth. And the pleasant Christmas holy- 
days came to an end at last. Frank returned to col- 
Ice ; our young friend resumed her studies, and, for 
some time, I saw but little of heT. But news often 
came to me, through Fanny and Anna Walters. She 
was by far the best pupil, they said, in the school ; in- 
deed her interest required to be checked rather than 



* " How beautiful tad lordly* if "ore for once 
la the heart of the loved one to reign tn 
t ** Happy alone la the soul that loves " 



stimulated, as there was danger that her health would 
suffer. Mr. Percival, the teacher, wished that all his 
scholars were like Miss Morrison ; she was always pre- 
pared. It was a pleasure to hear her recite, and her 
compositions were not mere patchwork, as was the 
case with too many of his pupils, made up of frag- 
ments of other people's ideas, ingeniously pieced to- 
gether ; but showed that she really thought for her- 
self. 

I have preserved a little note that I received from 
Addie about this time, in answer to an invitation to 
spend a week with me. It ran thus — 

" Due Mas. Faibliioh : 

" If Mr. Percival will spare me, I shall most gladly 

accept your invitation to spend a week in B . I 

long to find myself again in the country, among the 
trees and flowers, and to see all my kind friends, and 
the darling children. 

41 You ask about my studies. Well, you shall hear. 
I have just completed a course on Astronomy. Prof. 
M — has given us lectures three times a week, and I 
feel as if I were walking among the stars. What an 
overwhelming idea of Power one gets! All these 
worlds beyond worlds, farther than imagination can 
reach, governed so grandly by unswerving laws ! These 
immeasurable spaces ! I am startled. I shrink back, 
almost in terror, from thoughts too large to grasp, and 
hasten to take up a little flower. There I may surely 
feel myself at home. But no ! Even in these smallest 
realms of creation we find unfathomable wonders. The 
same mysterious Law that governs the universe rules 
also this little flower — quiet, all-pervading, inexor- 
able. Do you know, dear friend, that I never, until 
now, realised how near — how very near — to us is our 
Father in Heaven 1 We can almost see Him at work 
as we watch this warm throbbiq) life that He is every 
moment pouring into creation. 

" I have also been pursuing my studies in Algebra 
and Geometry, for I find that number and apace under- 
lie all the physical sciences : indeed, the more I learn 
the more I am compelled to go back from one step to 
another, for all knowledge is so connected together 
that it is impossible to understand any one thing 
perfectly without gaining some idea of all. In my 
spare intervals I read German. Ton remember that 
pleasant winter at Mrs. Walters, and our long German 
lessons that used to provoke you so 1 Ah ! if you 
could only read Goethe in the original you would 
understand its attraction. He opens to me a world 
that I never dreamed of before — the world of Art. 
But I am too much of a novice to say much on that 
subject at present. I can only follow him in admiring 
wonder. Oh, it seems to me that life will be too 
short for all I want to learn and know. How can 
people waste time in trifles when such wonders lie 
all around them, and they have only to look and be 
overflowed with beauty. But see, dear frieud — I sat 
down to write a few lines and my sheet is full, and I 
have misgivings that I have not made myself clear. 
Well, no matter; there will be the more to talk of 
when we meet. 

" There ! The second recitation bell rings I must 
run down Adieu. 

" Ever yours, Addis." 

This letter pleased me much. Not that there was 
anything remarkable in it, but because it revealed to 
me a mind stimulated by a love of all that was beauti- 
ful and elevated ; and this young life so full of energy, 
this noble enthusiasm awakened in me a profound 
interest. " What will be the end!" said I "Will this 



thirst for knowledge die out 1 Will these high aspira- 
tions sink to the ordinary level of life ! Or will this 
fair flower so full of vigor really unfold into a higher 
type of womanhood 1" Meanwhile I looked forward 
with pleasure, and some impatience, to the expected 
visit, when I should see her more nearly and read for 
myself the signs of promise for the future. 

Alas ! how suddenly were my expectations dashed 
to the ground! Without a moment's warning! 
like a thunderbolt from a cloudless sky, came the sad 
tidings — Adelaide Morrison was dead. Dead ! Im- 
possible ! It was a thought that the mind refused to 
admit. This young spirit so buoyant with life— the 
schoolmate — the companion — whom we had known* 
year after year, who had grown into our hearts till she 
had become a necessary part' of our existence on earth 
— gone ! Shut out in a moment from our sight ! and 
forever — this world's forever ! 

When her friends could really take in the terrible 

truth, there was mourning in B , such as is seldom 

given to one so young. And it was indeed true. We 
were forced at last to resign ourselves to this inexor- 
able Death, before whom all must bow. Yes, I 
watched the funeral procession as it wound among the 
trees to the little cemetery: the weeping white- 
robed maidens — the long train of mour ners a nd 
bewildered, stunned as I felt by the sudden shock* was 
compelled to realize the fact that henceforth Adelaide 
Morrison was to us only a memory — a dream. 

Little Ella's grief for the loss of her darling Addie 
was sad indeed to behold. The poor child wept 
incessantly, and refused to be comforted. For some 
time her mother really feared that she must lose her. 
It was strange to see snch concentration of feeling at 
so tender an age. She took no interest in the sports 
of her young companions ; seemed utterly indifferent 
to the caresses of her friends ; but would steal softly 
out to the grave under the wide spreading elm and sit 
there for hours in profound silence. Frank alone had 
any influence with her; for her quick childish instinct 
perceived that his grief, though silent, was far deeper 
than that of the others. More, than once, passing the 
grave-yard at sunset, or when the gloom of night 
began to steal over the landscape, I have seen them 
standing there, in the dim twilight — the young man 
and the little child — fellow mourners at that lonely 
grave, where their brightest hopes lay burned. 

And long after, when the blank that death. had made 
in our little circle was filled up by new friends and 
new interests, that child's heart retained, as in a shrine, 
the embalmed memory of her early friendship. One 
day I met her in the woods with a group of young 
children laden with these wild flowers you admired 
just now. " We are going to plant them on Addie's 
grave," said they ; and Ella's eyes filled with tears as 
she looked up at me and asked, " Do you remember, 
aunt Mary, that pleasant day when we crowned her 
with a wreath of these flowers 1 We chose them 
because they were fair and white, as she looked in her 
May-day dress, and the blue was like the blue of her 
eyes. The little flower had no name, but she loved it 
right well ; and for her sake we call it the Wild 
Adelaide." 

"And what became of Frank Wallers?" asked 
Clara, after a pause. 

" Poor Frank ! The measure of his grief was known 
to himself alone, for he was never much given to talk 
of his own affairs. We noticed, indeed, that he 
looked dull and pale, and was more depressed than 
was his wont. His good mother was sure that he had 
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the consumption, and prescribed sundry infallible 
remedies ; but he returned to college, and lor some 
years was entirely engrossed in study. Addie's 
example seemed to fell on him like the Prophet's 
- mantle and rouse him to exertions that have already 
won lor him a name and position among us. I believe 
that he admired and 
loved Addie Morrison 
sincerely, and mourned 
her deeply ; but the 
sacrifice of a whole lifo 
to memories of the past 
is too much to expect of 
human nature. Con- 
stancy, my dear Clara, 
is a very beautiful thing 
in poetry and novels; 
but as to real life 

"The other day, as 
I passed our neighbors, 
the Smiths, I saw Frank 
Walters leaning on the 
gate talking and laugh- 
ing with the pretty 
Lizzy, who was gather- 
ing roses in the garden ; 
and Fanny has lately 
been giving me some of 
her mysterious hints. 
Don't look so disap- 
pointed, my dear. What 
can you expect of a 
young man of twenty- 
six V 

"And Ella'/' said 
Clara, with a half "igh. 
"Has she too, at last, 
forgotten 1" 

" Look !" I answered, 
directing her eye to the ~~ ~ " ~~~~"~ " ~~ ~~~~ 
group of children under ' 

the elm tree. "Look 
yonder ! and answer for 

yourself." The purple blossoms were already woven 
into wreaths and hung tenderly over the grey head- 
stone. Ella— she is still little Ella — like some young 
bird beneath its mother's wing, nestled among the 
tall grass and shrubs, her head resting on the grave 
and her dark curls mingled with the white roses that 
grew there. Her little arms were wound caressingly 
around the memorial stone, on which was carved 
only the well-beloved name 

ADELAIDE. 
She sang softly a wild irregular chant; and the 
other children, sitting beneath Use drooping branches 
of the guardian elm, joined in with low subdued 
voices. As we approached, we caught the few last 
words, borne on the evening air — 

Then plant them in those everlasting gardens, 
Where seraphs walk, and antfela are the wardens, 
Where every flower, brought sale through Death's dark portal, 
i immortal." 



worthy — and stimulating her young spirit to higher 
and better efforts. 

The dead friend lives again! The faded flower 
blooms anew in the sunlight of Paradise ; like her frail 
namesake on earth, that in the spring-tide ever awakes 
to fresh life and beauty — The Wild Adelaide ! 
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TN an earlier number of the Joubnal we presented 
-*• our readers with an exterior view of the vener- 
able and celebrated State House — known familiarly 
by the title of Independence Hall — in the city of 



Tes ! The heart of the young child is still faithful 
to its first strong affection ; but, as in 'the merciful 
order of Providence, the intensest grief softens into 
beauty under the soothing hand of Time, so Ella's 
sorrow has changed to a glorious hope. The lost 
friend is transfigured, to her thought, into an angel, 
radiant with the light of heaven, that walks beside her 
through life, checking, by the sanctity of her presence, 
all slothfulness and selfishness— everything that is un- 

- ^ 




ind where the Declaration of Indepence was read, 
adopted, and signed. We also give illustrations of 
several interesting objects preserved in this room as 
relics of the Revolution, and also of a portrait of 
Lafayette, by Sully, which hangs upon its walls in 
worthy companionship with the portrait of William 
Penn, an engraving of 
which we have already 
given our readers. The 
portrait of Lafayette 
appears to have been 
taken some time during 
his second visit. It is 
admirable, both as a 
likeness and as a work 
of art. The entire series 
of engravings illustra- 
tive of Independence 
Hall which we have 
given were drawn ex- 
pressly for our pages by 
Devereux, the eminent 
artist of Philadelphia. 

The East Room of 

Independence Hall is 

now unoccupied, being 

preserved in its present 

state as a memento of 

the grand scenes that 

were once enacted 

within its walls. It 

is, however, somewhat 

neglected. Dust and 

cobwebs have quietly 

accumulated within it. 

The enclosed wooden 

statue of Washington, 

when we saw it, was 

gracefully matted in 

cobwebs, and the "dust 

of ages," reposed upon 

its head. The ceiling 

of the room is in blue 

and spangled. Before the statue stands the fragment 

of stone upon which the Secretary stood when first 

the sublime principles of that immortal document 

fell upon the ear of the public. In another part of the 

room is the bench, painted in gay colors, cherished as 

the seat where once rested the honored form of 

Washington. 

The bell which is also preserved in this room, is 
highly interesting for many reasons. It was the 
first to ring out the glad tidings of our National 
freedom on that summer's day in seventeen hundred 
and seventy-six. Never did the peal of bell carry 
more joyous news to the ear of man. This bell has 
quite an interesting history. It was imported from 
England in 1752, but being cracked in trying the 
sound, it was recast under the direction of Isaac 
Norris, a member of the Assembly, who in a spirit of 
extraordinary prophecy inscribed upon it the follow- 
ing lines : 

" The motto of our Father band, 
Circled the world in its embraoe ; 
Tws* Liberty throughout the land, 
And good to all their brother race ! 
Long here— within the pilgrim's bdl. 

Had lingered— though it often pealed— 
7%o*t treasured tones that eke should tell 
When Freedom? s proudest scroll teas sealed 7* 



Philadelphia. Our present engraving represents an 
interior view of the East Room of this building, where- 
in the Continental Congress was wont to assemble, 



Subsequently to the. Revolution the 
tured, in which state it now remains, 
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No stranger to Philadelphia fails to visit this room, 
for it is an American shrine — the birth place of our 
National Independence. One cannot walk through 

its echoing solitudes without 
recalling the grand history which 

its silent eloquence so forcibly 
records; without " peopling the 
Toid air " with the forms of those 

who enacted here one of tho 

greatest scenes in Life's imposing 

drama. Out from the dimness 

of the past come the white heads 

and the grave stern brows of 

those who assembled here on that 

occasion. They range around us 

solemn and calm, and we see the 

features of many a one whom 

fame has made as familiar to us 

as household friends — Adams and 

Jefferson, Hancock and Franklin, 

Carroll, Henry, and others. Time 

fades away, all that has been since 

disappears, and we seem to be 

actors in the scene. The mighty 

purposes in the hearts of those 

men rests with its solemn weight 

on ours also. We appreciate, as 

we never appreciated before, all 

the fearful uncertainty, and the 

great responsibility of the step 

that is about to be taken. Ine 

words of the Declaration are 

fraught with deeper and intenser 

meaning than they ever were 

before. Bat there is no fear, no 

hesitation. Only a solemn weight 

rests upon all ; brows hang heavily, 

and hearts beat with quicker 

motions. There are. perhaps, in 

the hearts of some a struggle 

with their old notions of allegi- 
ance and loyalty ; but there is no 

thought of weakness, nor of 

retraction. Duty is a master 
whose voice is more to them than 
those old affections or old preju- 
dices. At last the paper is 
signed, the fiat has gone forth, a 
new nation has sprung ready armed into existence, 
the bell bursts with a peal such as never bell pealed 
before ; shouts ring 
through the welkin, and 
— and the white stern 
brows disappear, the 
forms that are around us 
fade into mist, and we 
are standing alone amid 
the dust and silence that 
consecrates the place 
where these things were 
done. 



people, and realised a large sum of money. It was 
almost universally admitted that he had made a 
wonderful discovery, and men of learning and science 




PERPETUAL MOTION. 



AMONG the numerous curious facts connected with 
the history of the oft-exploded and oft-renewed 
search for perpetual motion, the following anecdote is 
-worthy of perusal. It appears that some years ago an 
American, named Redheffer, contemporaneous with 
the celebrated Fulton, pretended to have discovered 
perpetual motion, and for a long time deluded the 



to distinguish that the machine was moved by a crank, 
which always gives an unequal power, and therefore 
an unequal velocity in the course of each revolution ; 
and a nice and practised ear may 
perceive that the sound is not 
uniform. If the machine had 
been kept in motion by what was 
its ostensible moving power, it 
must have had an equable rotary 
motion, and the sound would 
have been always the same. 

After some little conversation 
with the showman, Mr. Fulton 
did not hesitate to declare that 
the machine was an imposition, 
and to tell the gentleman that he 
was an impostor. 

Notwithstanding the anger and 
bluster these charges excited, he 
assured the company that the 
thing was a cheat, and that if 
they would support him in the 
attempt, he would detect it at the 
risk of paying any penalty if he 
foiled. Having obtained the 
assent of all who were present, he 
began by knocking away some 
very thin little pieces of lath, 
which appeared to be no part of 
the machinery but to go from the 
frame of the machine to the wall 
of the room, merely to keep the 
corner posts of the machine 
steady. 

It was found that" a catgut 
string was led through one of 
these laths and the frame of the 
machine, to the head of the up- 
right shaft of a principal wheel ; 
that the catgut was conducted 
through the wall, and along the 
floors of the second story to a 
back cock-loft at the distance of 
a number of yards from the room 
which contained the machine : 
and there was found the moving 
power! This was a poor old 
formed various theories to account for this perpetual I fellow with an immense beard, and all the appearance 
motion. Mr. Fulton was a perfect unbeliever in | of having suffered a long imprisonment, who, when 

they broke in upon him, 
was unconscious of what 
had happened below, 
and who, while he was 
seated upon a stool, 
gnawing a crust, was 
with one hand turning 
a crank. The proprie- 
tor of the perpetual 
motion soon disap- 
peared. The mob de- 
molished his machine, 
the destruction of which immediately put a stop to 
that which had been for so long a time, and with so 
much profit, exhibited in Philadelphia. 
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STEP ON WHICH THE SECRETARY- 
STOOD WHEN HE BEAD THEi. 
DECLARATION OF .INDEFENDr 
TO THE PEOPLE."' 

JULY 4 1776 



Redheffer's discovery, and although hundreds were 
daily paying their dollar to see the wonder, Mr. Fulton 
could not be prevailed upon, for some time, to follow 
the crowd. Yi e was at length induced by some of his 
friends to visit the machine. It was an isolated house 
in the suburbs of Philadelphia. 

In a very short time after Mr. Fulton had entered 
the room in which it was exhibited, he exclaimed, 
" Why, this is a crank motion/' His ear enabled him 



There exists in human nature a disposition to 
murmur at the disappointments and calamities in* 
cident to it, rather than to acknowledge with grati- 
tude the blessings by which they are more than 
counterbalanced. 
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MATILDA OF FLANDERS, QUEEN CONSORT 
OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 



Continued from page 303. 
CHAPTER XIV. 



thing is certain, that she reaped all the advantage of 
the crime — for his lands were conveyed to her by 
charter from the Conqueror. In the Doomsday Book, 
which her husband caused soon after to be compiled, 
and which contained a list of the estates in every 
county of England, we find the line alluding to the 
honor of Gloucester : 

tenult Brihtric, et post Regina 



scraptos terns 



That woman's breast— fair as the snows, 
Pare as the breath of spring's first rose, 
The seat of every fond desire, 
A temple for love's living fire, 
Weak In regret, and prone to change- 
Should nourish a revenge so strange, 
Passes my thought. Fats op Gbsius. 

THE new king perused Matilda's letter in silence, 
and dismissed the messenger of his wife with 
renewed marks of his favor. From his knowledge of 
Lanfranc — who seems to have been a person of con- 
siderable learning and virtue— William knew that it 
would he useless to consult him on the occasion : he 
felt himself bound by his oath, and he dared not break 
it. 

The following morning— before leaving London for 
Hastings, where he was about to proceed, accom- 
panied by a brilliant train of Saxon and Norman 
nobles, to lay the foundation stone of the abbey — he 
called to his closet a knight of Bayeux, named Onfroy, 
and, placing a parchment in his hands, directed him to 
proceed at once to Gloucester, with a sufficient force, 
arrest the person of Brihtric Meaw, and convey him to 
the Castle of Winchester. 

" Should he resist !" observed the knight. 

" Slay him !" exclaimed the Conqueror, impatiently. 

who felt that it would be better for his own honor 

that the unfortunate Saxon should fall in openly re- 
sisting his orders, and so give some color of justice 
to the proceedings, than that the promise he had so 
recently made of governing the land with equity should 
be broken by his private assassination. 

Onfroy — who had received his instructions most 
probably from Matilda herself, previous to his leaving 
Normandy — started that same day upon his expedition. 
By the time William returned from laying the foun- 
dation of the Abbey of Battle, Brihtric Mcaw was a 
prisoner in one of the deepest dungeons of Winchester 
Castle, and his broad lands in the possession of his 
enemies. 

What a strange thing is humanity ! How often do 
we find the evil passions which disfigure it, in the 
same breast with the virtues which adorn and redeem 
it! Matilda was an affectionate wife and mother, 
constant in her friendships, a liberal patroness of 
learning and of art— according to the superstition of 
the age in which she flourished, deeply religious ; yet, 
she never forgave the slight which her woman's pride 
had received in the rejection of her hand by the un- 
fortunate Lord of Gloucester, but persecuted him even 
unto death. 

Shortly after his captivity, Brihtric Meaw died — 
there is every reason to suppose he was murdered by 
her direction, in his prison at Winchester — and his 
body was privately interred in the cathedral of that 
ancient city. 

Whether Matilda actually commanded hjs death, is 
perhaps uncertain — history, at least, is not decided on 
the point. The chroniclers of the time had too much 
to hope from a princess, who was the patroness of 
learned men, to distinctly record the fact; but one 



Infra 
Matilda " 

There is generally some clue — some fine line to be 
followed — by which the historian and antiquary can 
trace the most secret actions to their source. This 
unfeminine revenge of the first of out Norman queens 
is the only serious blot on her otherwise exalted cha- 
racter. 

William's queen held the lands of Avening, Tewkes- 
bury, Fanford, Thornbury, and Whittenhurst — the 
possessions of the unfortunate Saxon — to the time of 
her death, when they reverted to the crown, and were 
conferred by her husband upon his second son, William 
Rufus, who ultimately succeeded him upon the English 
throne. 

She even carried her resentment so far as to de- 
prive the city of Gloucester of its charter, apparently 
for no other reason than its having been conferred 
upon the inhabitants by the man she hated. 

Shortly after the ceremony of his coronation, the 
Conqueror retired to Berkhamstead, not feeling over 
secure of the loyalty of his new subjects. He felt, 
perhaps, that his person was in greater security in the 
midst of his camp, than in the capital of the kingdom, 
where the population began to display dissatisfaction 
at the oppressive conduct of their Norman rulers, 
who indulged in the usual excesses which the victors 
in all ages show to the vanquished. Whilst residing 
at the latter place, William summoned to his court 
the principal Saxon Mobility ; and, on receiving their 
oaths of allegiance, gave back to most of them their 
estates. 

Anxious once more to embrace his queen, and dis- 
play to his faithful Normans the riches he had gained 
in his new kingdom, the new monarch determined to 
spend his Easter in his native dominions ; and, after 
naming Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, and his trusty friend, 
Fitz-Osmond, regents of the kingdom, he set sail for 
his duchy, carrying with him the leading men of the 
English nobility — not less as hostages for the fidelity 
of their countrymen during his absence, than to swell 
the pageant of his return. He left England in the 
Mora, and landed at the little port of Fescamp— where 
Matilda and her children were waiting to receive him 
— in the month of March, 1067. 

Whilst William, with all the vanity of a conqueror, 
was making a triumphant progress through his native 
dominions — displaying to the Normans the treasures 
of gold and silver plate, and the matchless vestments 
of needlework for which the English were renowned 
— serious disturbances occurred in his new kingdom. 
A plot was on foot for the general massacre of the in- 
vaders, who had anything but conciliated the Saxons 
by their oppressive and impolitic conduct. 

Informed by his spies of what was in agitation, 
William at once relinquished the idea of further stay 
in Normandy, and embarked for England, after re- 
appointing Matilda regent in his absence. 

He arrived suddenly at Winchelsea, on the 7th of 
December in the same year, and proceeded at once to 
London, attended by a powerful body of troops. All 
attempts at insurrection were suppressed by the 
promptitude and unrelenting severity of his measures. 
Early in the spring he sent for his queen, in order 



that she might share in his new dignity, and receive 
the crown matrimonial from the hands of the Arch- 
bishop of York. Matilda joyfully obeyed the summons 
of her husband, and set sail for England, where she 
arrived in April, 1068, and was conducted by William 
to Winchester; in the cathedral of which ancient 
city preparations were made on a scale of unprece- 
dented splendour for their coronation. 

It was policy, perhaps, on William's part to be re- 
crowned with her. This time Aldred had no occasion 
to extort the oath of maintaining the rights and liber- 
ties of the nation, particularly that of trial by jury, 
from the monarch ; he took it voluntarily, and in ao 
doing, conciliated the good feeling of his new subjects. 
The presence of the queen and her ladies made the 
second coronation a far more imposing pageant than 
the first. 

It was on this occasion that the office of champion 
was instituted in England. The first champion was a 
noble knight, named Marmion, whose descendant has 
been immortalised by Sir Walter Scott, in his romantic 
poem of that name. From him the right descended 
to the family of Dymocks, of Scrivelsby, whose repre- 
sentative exercised the office at the coronation of 
George IV. At the two coronations which have suc- 
ceeded it, the ceremony has been omitted, but the 
right is still preserved in the family which for so many 
centuries has exercised it. 

The ceremony at Winchester was the first occasion 
on which the wife of an English monarch had been 
solemnly associated with the regal dignity ; and the 
office of champion was most probably created lest any 
one should object to Matilda assuming the style and 
title of queen, contrary to the usages and law of 
the kingdom ; but as no one thought it either prudent 
or necessary to object, the right passed unquestioned ; 
and Matilda ever afterwards signed herself Regina, or 
Queen. 

Shortly after her arrival in England, the queen gave 
birth to her fourth son, Henry, surnamed Beauclerk, 
who was born at Selby, in Yorkshire. His mother 
settled upon him all her lands and possessions in her 
new kingdom, reserving, however, the enjoyment of 
them during her own life. 

In the same magnificent pile which witnessed the 
triumph of Matilda, reposed the remains of her victim, 
the unhappy Brihtric Meaw, who seems to have been 
speedily forgotten by the people— who, with that fickle- 
ness common to them in all ages, hailed with tumul- 
tuous shouts of approbation the coronation of his 
murderess. 

We wonder if, at the moment the crown was placed 
upon her brow, she thought of the fate of her victim, 
whose ashes reposed so near her. 



chapter xv. 
The peasant quits the field and plough, 
TJntUFd the earth, unsown the grain, 
War reigns in every valley now, 
And desolation marks the plain. 

Ox.n Soro. 

STILL further to strengthen his possession of Eng 
land, William, towards the end of the year 1068, 
laid the foundation of the Tower of London, which 
reae rapidly under the direction of an able priest, Gun- 
dulph, Bishop of Rochester. The fortress was in- 
tended to overawe the citizens of London, who, on 
several occasions, had manifested their disliite of 
foreign rule, by attacks upon the Normans. As a 
further precaution, he either built or garrisoned 
strong forts, till he had formed a line of posts from 
one end of the country to the other : a proceeding 
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which naturally excited the jealousy of the Saxons, 
who saw themselves caged, as it were, on their native 
soil. The powerful earls, Edwin and Morcar, with- 
drew from court ; a treaty was entered into with the 
kings of Scotland and Denmark for assistance ; the 
Prince of Wales, the nephew of the two Saxon 
nobles, promised to aid the enterprise ; and it was finally 
resolved that an effort should he made by the allies to 
drive the invaders from the island. 

But the attempt failed, from the energetic pre- 
cautions of the new sovereign. The unsettled state 
of the country, owing to the repeated attempts of the 
Saxons to throw off the yoke of their foreign mas- 
ters, and the great discontent caused in Normandy 
by the absence of the sovereign and his court, in- 
duced William, as a precaution for the safety both of 
his queen and continental dominions, to send Matilda 
back to his native country, as regent. She was 
much beloved in Normandy, where her government 
had been firm and enlightened. 

Her eldest son, Robert, was associated with her in 
the regency. 

The departure of Matilda and her court served to 
increase the discontent amongst the lower classes in 
England, who depended chiefly on trade. Vast num- 
bers of citizens were starving. 

It was about this time that William the Conqueror 
established the curfew, or cauvrefeu— literally, cover 
fire— in order to prevent the oppressed Saxons from 
meeting at night to discuss their grievances, and 
conspire against their oppressors. At eight o'clock 
every evening, on the tolling of a bell, the inha- 
bitants were obliged to extinguish both fire and 
light, under a severe penalty. 

It is an error to suppose that England was either 
the first or only country in which such a law existed. 
William had previously established the same custom 
in Normandy, in order to secure the observance of his 
ordinances for the suppression of brawls and duels ; 
which ordinances were known by the name of " God's 
Peace." The curfew — or, as it is called by the Nor- 
mans, la rttraAtt-Az still sounded in some parts of the 
country. 

Immediately after the departure of the queen, her 
husband took the field, and directed his march to- 
wards the north, provoked by the repeated insurrec- 
tions of his new subjects. The Conqueror had taken 
one of those fearful resolutions, which are so charac- 
teristic of the barbarous age in which he lived. He 
had sworn by the splendour of God — his usual oath — 
that he would not leave a living soul in Northumber- 
land ! He did his best to keep his word — for no sooner 
had he entered the borders of Yorkshire, than he 
began to lay waste the country with fire and sword ; 
the affrighted inhabitants were hunted, like wild 
beasts, by his troops; whole villages, with their 
churches, reduced to ashes ; neither age nor sex were 
spared. The first check he received in his progress 
of blood and desolation, was from the strongly fortified 
city of York, which was he!d by a noble Saxon chief, 
named Waltheof, and defended by a strong body of 
Danes. 

It is possible that the oppressed Saxons might 
have made a successful stand against their invader, 
but for the treachery of the leader of the Danish army, 
who accepted a large sum of gold as the price of his 
retreat to his vessels — and the love or ambition of 
Waltheof. 

As the price of his surrender of the city to his 
troops; William bestowed the hand of his niece, 



Judith, upon him in marriage. This ill-starred union 
was celebrated amid the ruins of York. 

The Saxon clergy had hitherto been the most un- 
bending opponents of the Conqueror, and it was de- 
termined that they, in turn, should feel the weight of 
his resentment. 

The churches and monasteries throughout the king- 
dom, were plundered of the consecrated vessels of 
gold and silver, the rich shrines and reliquaries which 
the piety or superstition of the nation had dedicated to 
religious purposes; but perhaps the deepest injury 
inflicted upon the church, was the depriving it of the 
use of the Saxon version of the Scriptures — the gift 
of the immortal Alfred— instituting the Latin vulgate 
in its place. 

As for the rich benefices and dignities of the 
church, it was quite useless for any English-born 
priest to expect them — they were jealously excluded 
from all preferment. 

The next great act of injustice was the arbitrary 
substitution of the Norman language for the Saxon 
tongue, in all the schools, colleges, and courts of law 
in the kingdom. William wished, if possible to pro- 
scribe the language of the people he had conquered, 
and compel them to acquire that of their masters. The 
attempt, however, was a failure— a country is more 
easily subjugated than a language suppressed ; all that 
could be effected was the amalgamation of the two. 
The Saxon borrowed from the Norman such expres- 
sions as his own tongue was deficient in, and the Nor- 
man adopted from the Saxon language words and 
idioms which gave a more virile and expressive cha- 
racter to his own. 

It is to this combination that we owe the noble lan- 
guage in which Shakspeare and Milton wrote, and 
which bids fair to become the prevailing language of 
nations just verging into being. 

Although William was a most affectionate husband, 
he was not altogether free from the licentious manners 
of the age. The niece of Merlewin — a noble of Kent 
— caught his attention soon after the departure of Ma- 
tilda ; and there is little doubt that he either seduced 
her, or effected his purpose by still more reprehensible 
means. The fete of the unfortunate victim of the Con- 
queror's passion was a sad one. News of the intrigue 
was speedily conveyed to the ears of the absent queen, 
either by the agency of Githa, the mother of Harold 
— who, not unnaturally, perhaps, found a pleasure in 
circulating a report likely to affect the domestic hap- 
piness of the successor of her slaughtered son — or by 
the wife of Hugh Grantmesnil, who had caused gTeat 
misery amongst the Norman ladies, by the scandalous 
reports she circulated of the conduct of their absent 
lords. 

Matilda, in her conduct to Brihtric Meaw, had given 
terrible proof that she was not a person to be wounded 
in her affections with impunity. William, as her hus- 
band, sovereign, and the father of her children, she 
would not assail — but her hatred fell only the more 
heavily upon the helpless and unfortunate object of 
her jealousy. She instantly dispatched confidential 
agents to England, who seised the person of the Saxon 
girl. 

According to Rapin, she was put to death by being 
hamstrung. Henderson asserts that Matilda caused 
her jaws to be slit, for which act of cruelty there is a 
tradition that her husband gave her a beating with his 
bridle — the second occasion on which she had proved 
the strength of William's arm, and certainly, if true, 
much more merited than on the first. 



chapter xvx. 

Ave Maria ! raise high the strain 
Heaven from earth a bride will gain ! 

8eatter the incense round ! 
Raise, sisters, raise ! the choral swell ! 
Our life's pure calm contentment tell ! 

To the organ's pealing sound ! 

Fbom the Italia*. 

"pwESPITE the ability which Matilda displayed in 



u 



the government of the duchy of Normandy, and 



the attachment of the inhabitants to her person, the 
country was too much weakened by the absence of the 
nobles and troops in England, not to excite the 
cupidity and hopes of William's rivals and enemies. 

Maine revolted ; and the King of France, together 
with the young and warlike Duke of Bretagne, seized 
the occasion of the Conqueror's embarrassments in 
England to attack his continental dominions. Under 
these circumstances, the regent applied to her husband 
for succor. William sent the son of his faithful cap- 
tain, Fitz-Osborne, to her assistance, promising to cross 
over himself as soon as he had concluded a peace with 
the King of Scotland, who supported the Saxon in- 
surgents in their attempts to recover their liberty. 
Fortune, as usual, smiled upon his efforts ; and he was 
shortly after enabled to perform his promise of passing 
over to Normandy, to the succor of his queen. 

Almost immediately after his arrival, peace was 
restored in the continental dominions of the Con- 
queror. Maine was reduced ; and the King of France 
made a hasty retreat before the veteran troops of his 
powerful vassal. 

The Christmas of the year 1075 was kept by Matilda 
and her husband at Fescaznp. 

The Princess Cicely, the eldest daughter of the Con- 
queror and his queen, had from her infancy been de- 
dicated to the church. Perhaps her parents thought, 
in accordance with the superstition of the age, that 
such a sacrifice might win pardon for their own sins ; 
and we have already shown that both William and his 
queen, despite their great qualities, had heavy, ones to 
answer for. Certain it is, that the royal maid herself 
had little or any choice in the affair. From her earliest 
years she had been educated in the convent founded 
by her mother, at Caen. 

The consecration took place at Fescamp ; and was 
attended by the king and queen, together with the 
great nobles and ladies of their court. 

A description of the ceremony, drawn from the 
chronicles and ecclesiastical records of the time, may 
not prove uninteresting to our readers. 

At an early hour, the church, which was strewed 
with rushes and decorated with rich hangings, was 
crowded by a multitude of spectators, who came from 
far and near to witness the ceremony. The clergy 
were assembled in their stalls, on either side of the 
choir. At the termination of the mass, the youthful 
princess was led into church by her two brothers, 
Robert — surnamed by his father Courthose, from the 
shortness of his stature— and William Rufus, who 
succeeded the Conqueror on the throne of England. 
The postulant was arrayed like a bride. A royal mantle 
of damask and gold, faced with minever, fell from her 
shoulders, and a circlet of gems confined her long 
auburn tresses, doomed soon to fall beneath the shears 
of the officiating prelate ; in her arms she carried a 
large wooden cross as an emblem of the life of priva- 
tion she had chosen. 

As the future nun advanced up tm$ choir, the priests 
chaunted the "Veni Creator," and the voices were 
responded to by those of the veiled sisterhood, who 
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assisted — behind the grating which separated their 
convent from the church — at the sacrifice. 

After receiving the blessing from her parents, the 
princess Cicely advanced to a prie Dieu, placed exactly 
in front of the altar, and knelt for some time in prayer, 
after which she made her obligation. 

After replying to the usua} questions of the arch- 
bishop in the affirmative, the attendants removed her 
robes and jewels, the prelate severing the first tress of 
her long, silken hair with a pair of golden scissors ; the 
rest of her locks were remorselessly cropped short by 
the priests. 

She next received the sacred host from the hands of 
the archbishop, in which act of piety William and 
Matilda joined her — as if by that act they thought to 
share in the spiritual grace accorded to their child. 

" All that remains," exclaimed the mitred prelate, to 
complete the august sacrifice, is to take the three oaths 
of chastity, poverty, and obedience. Cicely, Princess 
of England and Normandy, art thou ready 7 " 

" I am ready," replied the maiden. 

" And willing 1" 

" And willing," she added, in the same clear tone. 

The books containing the constitutions of the order 
were then brought from the sanctuary by the Abbot of 
Bech, who administered the oaths. 

" Tou voluntarily and solemnly swear," said the 
priest, " to lead a life of chastity ; to devote yourself 
to the service of God, and his Divine Son ; to have or 
know no other spouse than our holy church 1" 

" I swear !" said the princess, kissing the Evangel, 
which one of the assisting bishops held. 

" You voluntarily and solemnly swear to renounce 
the riches of this world ; to accept poverty as a bless- 
ing ; and devote such means and substance as you pos- 
sess, or may hereafter possess, to works of charity — 
to assisting the poor and needy, repairing the house of 
the Lord, or in such good and pious works as His holy 
will may inspire you unto 1" 

The oath was repeated. 

" Tou voluntarily and solemnly swear, for the last 
time," continued the Abbot of Bech, " to observe the 
rules and statutes of your order ; to yield obedience 
to all lawful superiors ; to obey the mandates and re- 
scripts of such without murmuring, questioning, reser- 
vation, or restriction 1" 

The last oath, like the preceding ones, was confirmed 
by the postulant's pressing her lips to the Evangel. 
At this moment the choir chaunted the " Gloria in 
excelsis." 

The archbishop— who, during the administering of 
(he oaths, had been occupied in consecrating the large, 
flowing black veil which was to adorn the future nun 
— took the symbol from the altar, and, standing on the 
topmost step, said, in a loud voice : 

" Sister Cicely — nun professed — advance, and from 
my hands receive the veil which henceforth separates 
you from the world, to unite you to God, to his Divine 
Son, the Blessed Virgin, and the holy saints !" 

Hitherto they had styled the princess by her earthly 
title. 

The royal maiden advanced to the foot of the altar, 
and the sombre veil descended like a cloud upon her 
head. The sacrifice was accomplished, amid clouds 
of incense and the chaunting of the nuns. The grate 
at the side of the altar slowly opened, and the sister- 
hood, headed by their abbess, entered the railings of 
the altar, from which spot all but the newly consecra- 
ted nun and the archbishop had withdrawn. 

They raised her from the step of the altar, on which 
she still remained kneeling. 



" Jubilate " pealed through the vaulted roof of the 
abbey, as the veiled sisters retired with their new com- 
panion into the interior of their convent, and the grate 
which divided them from the world was closed. 



CHAPTER XVX1. 

Unwise the parents who distinction make. 
Changing their children's love to bitterest hate- 
Arming the brother 'gainst the brother's life, 
Making their mutual bond a bond of strife 

Old Plat. 

A LTHOUGH William and his queen displayed pro. 
-^- found knowledge of the world, and great tact in 
the government of their dominions, no two parents 
ever acted more unwisely in the direction of their chil- 
dren. Robert, the eldest born, whilst yet a child, had 
been associated with his mother, as regent, in the gov- 
ernment of Normandy. Thus at an early age he had 
been permitted to exercise the intoxicating powers of 
royalty. He was the idol of Matilda, who seems to 
have regarded him with an excess of affection ; for it 
rendered her blind not only to his follies, but his un- 
natural disobedience to his father, whose equally un- 
just preference for his favorite son, William Rufus, 
strengthened — if it did not create — the feeling of 
hatred which existed between the two princes. 

Robert was brave, impetuous, and generous — the 
idol of the Normans, who, during the absence of his 
father in England, had accustomed themselves to re- 
gard him as their sovereign. He felt humiliated, 
therefore, when his father, on his return, resumed the 
reins of sovereignty in his own hands, and he was re- 
duced to act the part of a subject. It appears that 
William had frequently promised to resign Normandy 
in his favor. He had also a more serious cause of 
quarrel with his parent. 

Whilst yet a child, he had espoused the infant-heiress 
of the last Earl of Maine. The countess died whilst 
yet an infant ; and her ambitious father-in-law imme- 
diately annexed her territories to his own domains. 

When his son arrived at age, he naturally expected 
to be put in possession of the dower of his wife ; but 
William kept possession, notwithstanding the remon- 
strance of Robert, and the demand of the nobles of 
Maine, who wished to have him for their earl. 

William Rums, the third son of William and Ma- 
tilda, was as crafty and politic as his elder brother 
seems to have been impetuous and frank. He studied 
his fathers humor in everything. There is little 
doubt that even at an early age he meditated supplant- 
ing Robert, not only in the duchy of Normandy, but 
in the more important sovereignty of England — which, 
having been won by the Conqueror by his sword, he, 
with some show of justice, claimed the right of dis- 
posing of at his pleasure, which he eventually did, in 
favor of Rufus. 

In the year 1076, whilst William was holding his 
court at the Castle of the Eagle, so called from its al- 
most inaccessible situation, Robert received an af- 
front, which led to an open rupture with his family. 
His two younger brothers, William and Henry, to show 
their contempt of their elder brother, threw some 
water from one of the windows of the castle upon 
Robert's head, who was walking with several of his 
partisans, in the court-yard below. The fiery and 
impetuous prince, incensed at the insult, rushed into 
the building, and the consequence might have been 
fearful, had not the cries of the attendants alarmed the 
Conqueror, who made his appearance, just as Robert, 
sword in hand, had forced his way into the apartment 
which his brothers had vainly barricaded against hi n. 



" What would you !" demanded the monarch 
sternly. 
" Avenge an insult," replied the prince. 
" Upon your brothers !" 

"Upon any, or all," exclaimed the young man, 
" who forget the respect due to the heir of England 
and Normandy ! I have endured too long the studied 
slights of my brothers — the injustice of my father ! 
It is time that I maintained the respect due to my 
blood and station !" 

Again the impetuous speaker would have forced bis 
way, but his father, in turn drawing his weapon, 
barred the passage ; and Robert, with all his faults, 
was not the man to lift his sword against die person 
of his parent and his sovereign. 

" 'Tis well, beausire," he said, sheathing his weapon. 
" I see you not only protect my enemies, but add in- 
sult to wrong !" 

"Wrong!" repeated the Conqueror; "of what 
canst thou complain 1" 

" Of broken promises— of spoliation ! Didst thou 
not pledge thyself to resign Normandy in my favor V 
Son," said his father, gravely, "Id© not divest 
myself of my clothing till I retire to bell !•• 

By this quaint reply, the speaker meant to intimate 
that he would hold possession both of England snd 
his paternal inheritance, till death rendered him no 
longer able to maintain them. 

" And Maine," exclaimed the infuriated prince— 
" the dower of my dead wife— was neither foe inheri- 
tance of our ancestors nor the fruit of thy victories! 
What pretence hast thou for keeping it from met 
None," he added, after a pause, " but that of thirst of 
dominion, which has deprived you of alt natural feeling, 
and changed a father into a robber and oppres- 
sor I' 1 

Words at last ran to high, that it required all the 
influence of Matilda to keep the peace- between them. 
The fiery monarch, in his indignation at the bold re- . 
preaches of his son — which he resented none the less \ 
that he must have felt in some degree he merited j 
them — would have commanded the arrest of his , 
eldest born, had not the prayere of his queen . 
appeased him ; perhaps, too, he listened to the voice | 
of prudence — for Robert was so beloved by the Nor- > 
man nobility and people, that there is little doubt but | 
so extreme a measure would have provoked a revolt 
in his favor. 

Still the peace was but a hollow one between the 
unjust parent and his ambitious son ; lor, on the even- 
ing of the day of the quarrel, Robert, attended by a 
band of chosen friends, secretly withdrew from court, 
and henceforth there were two parties in Normandy. 

" It is all thy mult, Matilda !" said her husband, 
when informed of the departure of his heir; "thy 
imprudent indulgence has ruined the wayward boy '." 

The queen, who felt keenly the injustice done to 
her eldest born, answered him by demanding if it 
was she who had robbed him of his inheritance of 
Maine 1 

The Conqueror remained silent. 

" Or gave him the ridiculous name of Cnrthose?" 
added his mother. " No, William ! it is not I who 
have driven him to desperation, bat his wrongs ! If 
ill comes of them, the burthen does not lie at my dooT." 

Matilda was right — doubly right— -both as a queen 
and a mother. In the inordinate affection which she 
displayed for her first-born, Robert, we may trace the 
truest instinct of woman's nature. The child that is 
wronged or harshly treated by the father, is sure to 
engross the greatest share of the mother's love. 

D i g i t i zed by VjOOQiC 
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This was the first cloud which had passed over the 
domestic happiness of the Conqueror and his wife. 
The former, to do him justice, remained to the hour of 
his death, fondly attached to the lore of her youth. 

By the mediation of the queen, the incensed father 
and son consented to meet, and, if possible, arrange 
their differences. According to Oderious Vitalis, the 
interview was a stormy one ; Robert, as a preliminary 
to reconciliation, demanding the investiture of the 
duchy of Normandy, and his wife's inheritance of 
Maine. The latter was both morally and legally his. 

But William, who had underrated the military tal- 
ents of the heir — towards whom, through life, he 
evinced an unaccountable distaste — sternly replied, by 
reminding him of the fate of Absalom and Rehoboam. 

" I did not come to listen to a sermon," answered 
Robert, indignantly, " bat to receive an answer to my 
just demand — the investure of Normandy and Maine. 
Answer me positively ," he added, haughtily, " are not 
these my right 1 Have you not promised to yield them 
tome!" 

" As long as I live," replied the Conqueror, " I will 
not strip myself of my native realm of Normandy, 
neither will I divide it with another, even though that 
other be my eldest born ; for it is written in the Evan- 
gelists, that a kingdom divided against itself shall be- 
come desolate." 

A bitter sneer curled the lip of the young prince, 
as he heard his father quote the Sacred Writings to 
justify his broken faith and spoliation, of Maine — the 
latter the most unjustifiable part of his conduct to 
him. 

41 It is also written, beausire," he said, " in the same 
Holy Book, ' Put not your faith in Princes !' " 

" As for England," said his father, " I won it by my 
good sword ; its prelates placed the diadem of its kings 
upon my brow— their sceptre in my hand ; and I swear 
that all the powers of the earth combined shall not in- 
duce me to delegate my authority to another." 

" If it be inconvenient for you to keep your word," 
replied his sen, as he turned upon his heel to quit the 
presence of his father, " I will withdraw from Nor- 
mandy, and seek justice from strangers ! Adieu, 
beausire !" 

William smiled scornfully at the threats of Robert ; 
he had no great opinion of the talents of his heir. 
The event proved that he had undervalued them. 
The impetuous young prince, attended by his parti- 
sans, sought refuge at the court of his maternal uncle, 
Robert, Earl of Flanders, where he commenced plot- 
ting against his parent who, meanwhile, had returned 
to England 



chaptkb xviix 

Let's master men— my council is my shield ; 
We mast be brief; when traitors dare the field 

8KAUPBABX 

THE Norman monarch was accompanied, on his 
return to England, by his third son, William 
Rufus. His second son, Richard, of whom little men- 
tion is made in history, died young. Both he and his 
next brother were pupils of the learned Lanfranc, whom 
the Conqueror, in fulfilment of his promise, had ele- 
vated to the Archbishopric of Canterbury — next to the 
crown, the highest dignity in the realm. 

Previous to his departure from Normandy, he had 
appointed his tried friend and servant, Roger de Beau- 
mont, first minister of the duchy, with strict orders, it 
18 supposed, to watch not only the conduct of the re- 
bellious son, but that of his queen ; the event proved 



that the precaution was not taken without some 



No sooner had the hasty Robert reached the court of 
his uncle, than, under his advice and that of William's 
old enemy, the king of France, he occupied himself 
in fomenting discontent and a spirit of insurrection in 
the duchy ; resolved, when everything was ripe for the 
attempt, to claim his long-promised inheritance by 
force of arms — the Earl of Flanders and the French 
king both pledging themselves to assist him. 

Although in all but open rebellion against his father, 
Matilda still continued to assist her favorite son ; and 
privately remitted vast sums of gold to the exile from 
her own coffers ; when these were exhausted, she even 
had the weakness to strip herself of her jewels and 
costly garments for the same purpose. From the cha- 
racter of Robert, it is needless to say, that the sums 
thus lavished on him by the weak affection of his 
mother, were squandered in dissipation at the court of 
his crafty uncle. 

The proceedings of Robert, and the weakness of the 
queen, in thus supplying him with the means of his 
unnatural rebellion, artfully as they were veiled, could 
not escape the penetration of Roger De Beaumont, 
who dispatched a messenger to England, urging the 
return of the Conqueror. 

The first feeling of William, on reading the missive 
of his faithful minister, was incredulity. How could 
he mistrust the mother of his children — the woman 
whom he had raised to such high dignity — trusted and 
loved as few husbands trust or love their wives ; but 
when he remembered the inordinate affection of Ma- 
tilda for her first-born, his confidence was shaken, and 
he resolved at once to proceed to Normandy — attended 
by a numerous army— to reduce his rebel offspring to 
obedience. Not daring to trust his Norman troops, 
whose attachment to Robert was well known, he selec- 
ted the flower of his English forces ; and when all was 
ready, sent an order to his favorite, William Rufus, to 
join him immediately at Rye, where he proposed to 
embark. 

The young prince was with his friend and tutor, 
Lanfranc, when the messenger arrived. No sooner 
had he read the letter, than, with a countenance flushed 
with joy, he sought the archbishop, who had just done 
celebrating the evening service in the cathedral of 
Canterbury. 

" See, fother !" he said, placing the letter from the 
Conqueror in his hand ; our anticipations are realised ! 
Robert has already raised the standard of revolt— the 
fool !" he added ; " it will cost him dear !" 

" A crown !" replied the prelate, in a tone so as 
not to be heard by his attendants — for, like most church- 
men, he was exceedingly cautious. "William will 
never pardon the son who raises the standard of revolt 
against him !" 

The eyes of Rufus sparkled with joy to hear the 
astute Lafranc express an opinion so favorable to his 
own secret views. 

" When do you depart ?" demanded the prelate. 

" To-morrow, after the mass," replied the young 
prince. " I am impatient to tame the pride of Robert, 
who has more than an elder brother's share of it. 
Perhaps, before I depart, you will perform your promise 
to me, father 1" 

" What promise 1" inquired the archbishop. 

" To arm me a knight. I wish to prove to my good 
father that I am worthy of his blood ; and that if I re- 
main contented with such appanage as it is his plea- 
sure to allot to me, it is from affection and duty — not 
want of courage to assert my rights." 



Thus did William Rufus, even at the very moment 
he censured the rebellion of his brother, betray his 
own secret discontent at the jealousy with which his 
father withheld from him all share in the government 
and possessions. 

Knighthood, which in the present day it is the pe- 
culiar privilege of the sovereign to bestow, was for- 
merly conferred, not only by the great vassals of the 
crown, but by prelates and churchmen. From the 
hands of the latter it was considered a higher honor 
than from those of a layman, unless that layman was 
a king. 

In compliance with his pupil's request, Lanfranc, at 
an early hour the following morning, celebrated a mili- 
tary mass in the cathedral at Canterbury. William 
Rufus, in full armor, but bareheaded, assisted. 

At the end of the first communion, the archbishop, 
being clothed in his rochet and mitre, advanced to the 
railings of the altar, and, having received a sword from 
the hands of the senior noble present, struck the young 
prince thrice upon the shoulder, at the same time ex- 
claiming : 

" In the name of God and Our Lady, I dub thee 
knight ' Be wise m council, brave in the field, loyal 
to thy prince, and faithful in thy allegiance ! So may 
St. Michael, the archangel, strengthen thee, and the 
saints hold thee in their holy keeping !" 

It is to be observed that, in the ceremony of knight- 
ing the son of William the Conqueror, the name of St. 
George was uot used. 

It was not till the marriage of Henry II. with 
Eleanora of Aquitaine, that St. George became the war 
cry and patron-saint of England. 

After a brief conference with Lafranc, at the end of 
the ceremony, the new-made knight started for Rye, 
to join his father's forces, which were already on the 
point of sailing for Normandy. 



OBiPTll XIX 

It Is the earse of elvil war to arm 
The brother 'gainst the brother's life , the she 
Against the sob We do offence to heaven 
When we do read the bowels of oar country. 

Old Dsamatist 
TTTCLLIAM'S first interview with his queen, after 
his landing in Normandy, as our readers may 
suppose, was a stormy one. He had been wounded 
by her conduct, both as a sovereign and a husband. 
For her blind partiality to Robert made her overlook 
the met, that, in aiding him in his rebellion, she be- 
came virtually a conspirator against bis father and her 
sovereign. 

Odericus Vitalis has preserved the exact words in 
which the Conqueror addressed her when they met. 
The discovery of her agent, Sampson, had placed her 
participation and assistance in the crime of Robert, 
beyond the shadow of a doubt. 

"The observation of a certain philosopher is true," 
exclaimed the king; "and I have only too much 
cause to admit the force of his words : 

Naaftaginm rervm est, matter malefida marito, 
(A perfidious wifb is the rain of her husband.) 

Where/' he continued, " could you have found a com- 
panion so devoted in his affection 1 Behold my wife — 
she whom I have loved as my own soul — to whom I 
have confided the government of my realms, my trea- 
sure, and all that I possessed in the world of power 
and greatness — she hath supported mine adversary 
against me ! She hath strengthened and enriched nun 
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with the wealth which I confided to her keeping. 
She hath secretly employed her zeal and subtilty in his 
cause, and encouraged him against me I" 

" Beau8ire," replied Matilda, " be not surprised if I 
feel a mother's tenderness for my first-born son ! By 
the virtue of the Most High, I protest that if my son 
Robert were dead, aud hid from the sight of the living, 
seven feet deep in the earth, and the price of my 
blood could restore him to life, I would cheerfully bid 
it flow ! For his sake I would endure any suffering — 
yea, things from which, on any other occasion, the 
feebleness of my sex would bid me shrink ! How, then, 
could you suppose that I could endure pomp, and 
luxury, and know that he was pining in want and 
misery 1 Far from my heart," she added, " be such 
hardness, nor ought your authority to impose such 
insensibility upon a mother !" 

To the further reproaches of her husband, Matilda 
replied only by her tears. The heart of her husband 
was not proof against the grief of the woman whom 
he had so passionately loved. It was not upon her 
that the Conqueror determined to wreak his venge- 
ance, but upon her agent, Sampson, through whose 
means her letters and assistance had been conveyed 
to her rebellious son. 

" Tis well, madam !" he said. " I cannot forget the 
past affection between us, although you have thought 
proper to do so ; but there is one on whom my venge- 
ance shall fall, who shall long remember that the wrath 
of kings is terrible as that of heaven ! Tour unwor- 
thy agent is known to me !" 

Matilda turned deadly pale ; for, however vindictive 
she had proved herself as an enemy, she was inca- 
pable of deserting a friend, or one who had served 
her. 

" Spare his life !" she faltered. " He acted but by 
my orders !" 

44 1 will spare his life !" exclaimed her husband bit- 
terly, " that he may live a warning to all who would 
plot treason against their sovereign ! By the splen- 
dor of God," he added — his usual oath when excited 
to anger — " before the sun is twenty-four hours older, 
I will have his eyes torn out !" 

With this fearful menace her husband left the apart- 
ment, calling loudly for his guards, in order to carry 
his dreadful purpose into execution. Not an instant 
was to be lost. Approaching the window of the palace, 
she hastily beckoned a young noble to her, and drop- 
ped into his hands her tablets, on whieh she had writ- 
ten the words, " Fly— Duche !" 

Duche was the name of a monastery of Benedic- 
tines, to whom Matilda had been a liberal patroness, 
and its abbot, Munier, she felt assured, would afford 
shelter to the fugitive, even against her husband. 

" And what, your grace, am I to do with these 1" 
demanded the noble, who had caught the tablets of 
the queen, and who, doubtless, felt proud of the mark 
of confidence reposed in him by his sovereign. 

44 Convey them to Sampson, my squire, instantly ! 
Life hangs upon your haste ! Stay !" she added, as 
the young man was about to withdraw. " Have you 
a horse 1" 

44 As good a steed, your grace, as any in all Nor- 
mandy." 

"And fleet?" 

44 The wind could scarce outstrip him." 

44 For my sake," said the agitated queen, "lend him 
to my esquire, who has fallen under the displeasure 
of the king — I will replace him ; and rely on Matilda's 
gratitude." 

The youth waited for no second request ; but proud 



of the confidence reposed in him by a woman and his 
sovereign, sought out the unlucky confidant of Matilda 
and Robert, and placed the tablets in his hand. A few 
words explained the rest. Scarcely had he started, 
when the guard, commanded to arrest him, sought him 
in every part of the palace ; but the fugitive had the 
start of them. 

William was still giving orders to his minister, 
Roger De Beaumont, when the news was brought him 
of Sampson's escape. The infuriated monarch gave 
orders for an immediate pursuit, offering a considerable 
reward to him who should bring the offender, dead or 
alive, into his presence. 

So keen was the pursuit — for the seal of the soldiers 
was excited by the promised recompense— that the 
unlucky fugitive had hardly time *jP reach the place 
of his appointed refuge, before the messengers of 
William thundered for admittance at the gates of the 
abbey church. Sampson had already presented to the 
abbot the tablets of the queen, and explained the 
cause of the flight. 

" Father !" he exclaimed, alarmed at the increased 
knocking at the gates, "will you not protect me — 
your abbey is privileged 1" 

44 It is," said the dignitary ; " but the question is, 
will the king respect it 1 I have no means to enforce 
the observance of sanctuary against armed men, un- 
less," he added, after a moment's pause, " in the person 
of a professed brother of our holy order." 

44 What mean you 1" falteringly demanded the young 
man, who certainly did not feel the least inclination to 
become .a monk, for he was on the point of marriage 
with one of the attendants of the queen. 

" That the only means of shielding yon from the 
wrath of William, is to assume the habit of our 
order!" 

44 But I have no vocation, hory father !" 

" Perhaps not," replied the abbot drily ;" but that 
will come in time !" 

44 1 am betrothed to a fair girl !" 

44 1 can absolve you from your vow !" interrupted 
the dignitary, who, knowing that the fugitive was 
rich, determined not to lose so favorable an occasion 
of adding to the wealth of his community, by receiving 
the vows of the esquire. " Decide," he added ; " for 
the messengers of William are growing impatient for 
their prey !" 

Overcome by the terror of falling into the hands of 
the Conqueror, whose pitiless nature he well knew. 
Sampson consented to Teccive the habit from the 
hands of the crafty abbot, who, by the same stroke of 
policy, obliged^he queen, and obtained a rich accession 
to his order. The unfortunate esquire was accord- 
ingly shaven and professed in the same hour that he 
arrived. When the gates of the church were entered, 
he was no longer a layman, subject to secular juris- 
diction, but Brother Sampson, of the order of St. 
Benedict. The soldiers, disappointed of their prey and 
their reward, sullenly retired. 

Strange as it may appear to our readers, this little 
episode in the history of Matilda is historically correct. 
The name of the unlucky confidant of the queen of 
William the Conqueror, and the politic Abbot of 
Duche, have both been handed down to us by Odericus 
Vitalis. 



OHAPTKB XX. 

*Tis nature's cry : all, sere the dead, mast bear It. 

Timor. 

ROBERT and his allies, on hearing of the arrival 
of the Conqueror in Normandy, were neither 



dispirited nor alarmed. On the contrary, they re- 
solved on commencing the war, and advanced upon. 
Rouen, on which city they made a formidable assault ; 
but, although repulsed, the rebellious prince displayed 
such headlong courage and military skill, and was so 
successful in several of his enterprises, that his father 
began to be seriously alarmed, and hastily assembled 
his troops to meet him. He found that the son whom 
he had hitherto held in contempt, and insulted by the 
nickname of Courthose, possessed military talents 
second only to his own. 

William Rurus was equally anxious with his warlike 
father, to bring the contest to a speedy close. He 
hated his less politic brother, whose birthright he 
coveted, and whose generosity and frankness con- 
trasted with his own crooked character in a manner 
humiliating to his pride. He longed to see him van- 
quished. 

The two armies met on the plain of Archerobraye, 
and the battle commenced with equal determination 
on both sides. William fought for his crown — the 
prestige of his arms ; the rebellious son for the long- 
promised investiture of Normandy and his wife's inhe- 
ritance of Maine. 

Robert, at the head of a chosen troop of cavalry, 
watched the propituous moment, and, rushing from the 
elevated position in which he had stationed his men, 
charged his enemies in the rear, where the Conqueror 
commanded in person. That charge decided the for- 
tunes of the day. The troops of William were broken 
by the impetuosity of the shock, nor could all the ex- 
ertions of the king rally them again. The melee be- 
came general. 

The victorious Robert, noticing a powerful knight, 
who, with his visor down, was exerting himself to 
form the defeated troops into something like order, 
rushed upon him, in order to end at once all opposi- 
tion. For some time the two champions tilted with 
their lances with desperate vigor against each other, 
till the weapon of the prince pierced the arm of his 
opponent, inflicting a serious wound. 

44 Normandy, to the rescue !" shouted the knight, in 
a voice which was distinctly heard above the din of the 
encounter: the horror-stricken Robert dropped his 
lance. In that cry he recognised his father. 

Deeply shocked, he dismounted from his horse, and 
raised the prostrate sovereign from the ground. With- 
out daring to look his outraged parent in the face, he 
led him carefully from, the field ; and, when removed 
from all danger, falling upon his knees, he entreated 
his forgiveness for the crime of which he had involun- 
tarily been guilty. But William was too much mortified 
by his defeat from the hand of the son whom he had 
hitherto treated with so much contempt, to listen to 
the voice of repentance. He replied only by a male- 
diction, as he rode sullenly away. 

The victory remained with the rebellions son, who 
seems, however, to have been too much shocked by the 
encounter which had so nearly made him a parricide, to 
pursue the advantage he had gained. The young man 
doubtless felt that he had done enough for honor. He 
had vindicated his name from the ridicule which his 
father had attached to it, and seemed anxiously upc&ied 
for peace. 

This, at least, is one redeeming point in the charac- 
ter of the unfortunate Robert, and in some measure 
justifies the affection of Matilda, whose heart, with a 
mother's instinct, alone had comprehended the quali- 
ties of her first-born. 

Although the repentant Robert made every conces- 
sion to his offended father to win his forgiveness, his 
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advances were sullenly repelled. William could not 
forget the humiliation he had received in being van- 
quished by a stripling ; nor was it till he witnessed 
the inroads which grief was daily making in the 
health of his queen, that the heart of the Conqueror 
relented. 

Moved by her tears and entreaties, he at last wrote 
a 'letter to his victorious but submissive son, inviting 
him to repair to Rouen, to receive his forgiveness, 
promising, at the same time, to do all that was con- 
sistent with his dignity and honor : words which meant 
much or nothing, according as the writer found it con- 
venient to interpret them. 

In these sad transactions the character of Robert 
appears to greater advantage than his father's. The 
despoiled heir of Maine displayed great sensibility of 
heart and affection — the spoiler his usual duplicity and 
cunning. 

On the receipt of his father's letter, the young prince 
set out for Rouen, where he was cordially received by 
both his parents ; but Matilda was soon deprived of 
the society of her favorite son. Her husband, almost 
immediately after the reconciliation, embarked for 
England, and, by the advice of his tried friend and 
counsellor, Roger Be Beaumont, took Robert with him, 
under pretext of employing him in the war he medi- 
tated against the King of Scotland— but in reality to 
separate him from Normandy and his mother, by whom 
he was beloved too well. 

The only achievement of Robert at all remarkable 
in England, was his founding the city of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, where Monkchester formerly stood. This 
he did in the spring after his arrival, when on his way, 
with an inefficient force, to repel the invasion of Mal- 
colm, King of Scotland, who had taken advantage of 
William's absence, the preceding year, in Normandy, 
to break the treaty of peace which both monarchs had 
entered into. 

It was after William's return, that the great national 
survey, entitled the Doomsday Book, was made. In it 
every hide of land, house, lake, wood, and forest, to- 
gether with the names of their owners, and annual 
value, were inscribed. This register contained also 
the amount of money which each man possessed, and 
how much was owing to him. By means of this sur- 
vey, the Conqueror was enabled to raise the mulcts 
and fines, till his revenue reached the enormous sum of 
four hundred thousand pounds — equal to more than as 
many millions at the present day. 

In addition to this fixed revenue, subsidies were oc- 
casionally granted by the Parliament, which, being 
composed chiefly of Normans, taxed without pity or 
remorse the Saxon tiller of the soil. 

Am William advanced in years, it became part of his 
policy to conciliate his English subjects: for which 
purpose he devised a marriage between his eldest son, 
Robert, and the daughter of the Saxon Earl Waltheof 
—who had espoused the niece of the Conqueror at 
York* but had afterwards been beheaded for conspiracy 
with his countrymen against him — his Norman bride, 
Judith, having betrayed him. 

Whether at this time Robert had any other attach- 
ment, or did not deem the proposed match suitable, in 
point of birth, it is impossible at this distance of time 
to ascertain. One thing alone is certain, that, despite 
the entreaties of his mother— who, on this occasion, 
seems seriously to- have seconded her husband's wishes 

he refused the lady — and the breech between him 

and his father became as wide as ever. 

Some men — and Robert Courthose appears to have 



been one of the number— are unlucky from their birth. 
This refusal was another of the causes which eventually 
cost him a crown 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Stern death her grasp relentless flings 
On meanest serfs and palaeed kings. 

Fats or Gxmvs. 

It/I" ATTLDA did not again visit England ; indeed, she 
-*•*-*- seems to have passed but little of her time in the 
kingdom which, by her wealth and alliances, she had 
materially assisted her husband to win. Her life, after 
the Conquest, seems to have been chiefly occupied 
with the government of Normandy, and in attempt- 
ing to heal the breaches which occurred between her 
favorite son, Robert, and his irritable, selfish father. 

Fly from them as we may, the sins of our youth are 
sure to reach us at last. Matilda, whose youth had 
been brilliant and honored, in her declining years was 
taught that no rank or power can render us exempt 
from the troubles and sorrows of humanity. She had 
the misfortune to lose her second son, Richard, who 
appears to have been a prince of great promise at a 
very early age. ' Like his brother, William Rufus, he 
had been educated by the learned Lanfranc, and gave 
promise of a life of usefulness and honor ; he was 
buried in the cathedral of Winchester, where a slab of 
marble still marks his grave. * 

Shortly after the departure of her husband and son 
from England, Matilda had to mourn the loss of her 
second daughter, the Princess Constance, who had 
been united to the young Duke of Bretagne, Alan Fer- 
geant: their marriage was a childless one, and the 
duchess, who passionately desired an heir, fell into a 
lingering sickness from her disappointment. 

It was for the recovery of this daughter that Ma- 
tilda undertook one of those pilgrimages so common 
in the middle ages, to the monastery of St. Duche, 
where the shrine of St. Eurole, the patron of the 
order, was religiously preserved by the monks. At 
her demand, the chaise containing the relics of the 
saint was exposed upon the high altar, and prayers 
were offered for the declining health of the Duchess of 
Bretagne. 

Odericus Vitalis — from whose chronicles most of the 
details of the lives of the Conqueror and his queen have 
been drawn — was a monk of this famous monastery ; 
but although it is evident from his writings that in 
heart and mind he was thoroughly Norman, the learned 
writer was of Saxon origin. 

He was a mere child at the time of the invasion of 
his country. In order to escape the dangers of the 
time, he was sent from England to be educated in the 
religious establishment in which he afterwards took 
the vows, and where he lived and died. His descrip- 
tion of the visit of the queen-duchess' is not the least 
interesting account of that princess which he has left 
us*: it is highly characteristic both of the superstition 
and manners of the age. 

The shrine of the saint, which was of silver, quaintly 
carved in the form of a chapel, and adorned with pre- 
cious stones, the gift" of devout personages who either 
had received, or expected to obtain, spiritual or ma- 
terial advantages from the intercession of St. Eurole, 
was brought at an early hour by the monks in pro- 
cession to the fhurch, the brotherhood singing the 
litany of the saints the while, and bearing tapers in 
their hands. 

As soon as it was placed upon the high altar, the 
queen entered the church, and, kneeling, made her 
offering of a mark of gold ; she also presented to the 



saint whose intercession she came to implore, a costly 
ornament — most probably an ostensory for the exposi- 
tion of the blessed sacrament — richly adorned with 
precious stones, and vowed to bestow other and yet 
more costly gifts, provided her prayers were propi- 
tiously received and answered. 

There was something in this attempt to drive a bar- 
gain with heaven, which cannot fail to elicit a smile 
from our readers at the present day. Matilda had pre- 
sented her offering, most probably as a proof of her 
capability of performing the rest of her promises, 
in the event of success : the remainder to be paid upon 
fulfilment of contract. But whether the saint did not 
think proper to trust to her word, or the malady of 
her daughter was too far advanced to be stayed by her 
intercession, the youthful Duchess of Bretagne soon 
afterwards died. Her body was conveyed to England, 
and interred in the Abbey of St. Edmund's Bury. 

After the ceremony in the church, Matilda retired 
to the refectory of the monastery, and dined with the 
monks, who were delighted with her humility and con- 
descension — a circumstance which proves how great 
was the importance she set upon their prayers } for 
the fair Regent of Normandy maintained all the state of 
an English queen. The table at which she usually 
dined was furnished at an expense of forty shillings — 
a very large sum in those days for such a purpose ; 
while a second table was provided for a hundred of 
her attendants, at twelve pence a head. But Matilda, 
although absent, derived very considerable revenues 
from England: she claimed, and was allowed, the tenth 
part of the voluntary fines paid to the crown : the City 
of Loudon paid her an annual sum to furnish oil for 
her lamps, and she received all the imposts upon the 
merchandise landed at Queenhithe. 

With such revenues, it is not to be wondered at that 
Matilda could afford to be liberal to the church. 

Soon after the death of her daughter, the unhappy 
queen sent to consult a hermit of great sanctity, who 
predicted that, upon the death of the Conqueror, 
Normandy, under the rule of his successor, would fall 
into disunion and decay. This prediction the real or 
pretended prophet veiled in the form of an allegorical 
vision of a steed in a fertile pasture, which he stated 
he had received from heaven, in answers to his 
prayers. 

On the death of the steed, who had kept the inferior 
animals from trampling down the pasture, they all 
broke in, and destroyed and fed at their pleasure, 
paying no respect to a silly steer which appeared in 
his place.. 

The allegory, to say the least of it, was ingenious. 
By the noble steed who guarded the pasture, the her- 
mit designated William the Conqueror, whose courage 
and prudence had kept his dominions in order ; by the 
silly steer, his eldest son, Robert, who was to succeed 
him, and under whose government Normandy was to 
be torn by civil wars. 

Monks and hermits have generally had a fine taste 
for poetry. 

This prediction had weighed heavily upon the mind 
of Matilda, who received it as a revelation of the will 
of heaven. Strange that superstition should so have 
affected the almost masculine mind of the first of our 
English queens ; but, as the poet says : — 

" Such flaws are (bund in the most perfect nature." 

The death of her daughter, together with the pro- 
phecy of the hermit, and the dissensions which about 
this time broke out with redoubled violence between 
her husband and her son, so oppressed her mind, that 
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Matilda gradually sank into a low, nervous illness, 
which eventually brought her to the grave. 

At the approach of death, there U every reason to 
suppose that this extraordinary woman was touched 
with remorse for the crimes she had committed — the 
two great stains upon her lift — the murder of the 
unfortunate Brithtric Meaw, 
the Lord of Gloucester, and 
the cruel death of the equally 
unfortunate niece of Maries- 
win, whose only offence 
seems to have been that she 
excited the brutal passion of 
the Conqueror. 

Matilda, as her malady 
increased, gave great alms 
to the poor, redoubled her 
prayers and religious exer- 
cises, and, in quality as Re- 
gent of Normandy, not only 
remitted many fines, but re 
leased several persons from 
the dungeons of Rouen, 
where they had been con- 
fined by order of Roger De 
Beaumont, her husband's 
minister. 

When it was foreseen that 
there was no hope of reco- 
very, the dying queen caused 
letters to be written to Wil- 
liam, then in England, de- 
siring once more to see him. 
The Conqueror, who through 
life had proved himself a 
most uxorious husband, re- 
ceived the intelligence with 
dismay. He instantly set 
sail for Normandy, and ar- 
rived at Caen, where Ma- 
tilda was then residing, in 
time to receive her last 
wishes and adieus. 

This remarkable woman, 
whose taste led her to be the 
patroness of the arts and 

learning and who had exercised a greater degree of 
authority than any female in the eleventh century, ex- 
pired on the 3rd of November, 1083, at the age of fifty- 
two, seventeen years of which she had been Queen of 
England, and thirty-one Duchess of Normandy. Her 
favorite son, Robert, was not with her at the time of 
her death. 

Services in honor of her memory were celebrated 
both in England and Normandy. In Winchester and 
the stately Chapel of the Standard, which formed a 
part of Battle Abbey, and was so c: 11 yd from its being 
built upon the spot where William first planted his 
banner, perpetual masses were founded. 



great pomp by her disconsolate husband, who, with all 
his faults, seems to have remained faithfully attached 
to the object of his youthful affection ; certain it is that 
he shared not only the tumors of royalty, but its sub- 
stantial prerogative,, with her, and gave her a greater 
share in the government of his dominions than was 




CHAPTKB XXII. 

Can storied urn or animated bust, 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 

Can honor's voice provoke the silent dnst, 
Or flattery wake the dnll, cold ear of death ! 

Gbat's Elkot in a Country Chubchtard. 

THE remains of Matilda were, by her own request, 
interred in the stately convent of the Holy 
Trinity at Caen, which she had founded at the price 
of the papal dispensation for her marriage with her 
cousin William. Her obsequies were celebrated with 
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usually permitted to the wives of sovereigns in the 
eleventh century. 

William further manifested his grief at her loss by 
erecting a magnificent tomb to her memory, adorn- 
ing it not only with sculpture, but with precious 
stones, as if it had been the shrine of some saint. 
An epitaph, in which her virtues, birth, marriage and 
liberality to the church and to the poor were elabo- 
rately set forth, was emblazoned in letters of gold 
upon her tomb. 

This stately monument of the love of William the 
Conqueror remained perfect till the wars of religion 
which desolated France in the sixteenth century, 
when the convent was pillaged by a party of Cal- 
vinists, who, despite the tears and supplications of the 
nuns, not only violated the last resting-place of the 
royal dead, but broke, into pieces the effigy of the 
queen, which was placed in a recumbent posture upon 
the tomb. The body of Matilda, even at that distant 
period of time, must have been perfect, since it is 
recorded that one of the bigots drew from the finger 
of the royal corpse a valuable sapphire ring, which 
was afterwards restored to the abbess, a lady of the 
house of Montmorenci. 

The last resting-place of William the Conqueror 
had previously been violated by the same party of 



fanatics, when they pillaged the Abbey of St. Stephen's 
in the same city. 

Despite the large revenues which she enjoyed, Ma- 
tilda died comparatively poor. The lands which she had 
obtained in England, by the murder of Brihtric Meaw, 
were settled upon her son Henry. Her great personal 
wealth had long been dis- 
sipated by the extravagance 
of her favorite son, Robert -, 
and, let us add, in justice to 
her memory, by her nume- 
rous charities to the poor, 
gills to the church, and pa- 
tronage of the arts and men 
of letters. 

Her will is still preserved 
in the Royal Library at Pa- 
ris, and is extremely valua- 
ble, as illustrative of the 
manners and feelings of the 
time. 

"I give," it commences, 
" to the Abbey of the Holy 
Trinity my tunic, worked at 
Winchester, by Alderet's 
wife, and the mantle em- 
bossed with gold, which is 
in my chamber, to make a 
cope with. 

"Of my two golden gir- 
dles, I give that which is 
ornamented with emblems 
for the purpose of suspend- 
ing the lamp before the great 
altar. 

" I give my large candela- 
bra, made at St. Loo; my 
crown, my sceptre, my cups 
and their covers, a rich cup, 
made in England, with all 
my horse-trappings, and all 
my vessels ; and, lastly : 

"I give the lands of Quet- 

chou and Cotentin, except 

those which I may already 

have disposed of in my hie- 

time, together with two houses which I possess in 

England. 

And I have made all these bequests with the con- 
sent of my husband." 

The loss of his queen was a source of severe grief 
to her husband, whose temper became much more 
irritable after her decease. During her life-time he 
had listened to her advice, and treated his newly- 
acquired subjects with some degree of kindness ; but 
after her death, a marked change took place in his 
conduct towards them : he became a fearful tyrant. 
Indeed, William's good fortune seems to have aban- 
doned him with the life of Matilda, for the four years 
which he survived her were turbulent and unhappy. 

His eldest son, Robert, on the death of his mother, 
broke out into open revolt once more. Probably, 
during his residence in England, he had acquired 
proof of the act of injustice which his father medi- 
tated, of disinheriting him in favor of his third son 
William Rums, whose subserviency to the caprice and 
will of the Conqueror had rendered him his favorite 
child. The contest does not appear to have been at 
tended with any positive success on either side, but in 
all probability was rather favorable than otherwise to 
the Conqueror ; for we find that his son soon aftcr- 
Cmtmued m pagt 86*. 
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Continued from page S94. 

CBAPTII XXX T I I. 
WHITEHALL. 

rpHE Tilt-yard at Whitehall where the jousting was 
•*• appointed to take place, was situated on the wes- 
terly side of the old Banqueting House (destroyed by 
fire soon after the date of this history, and replaced by 
the stately structures planned by Inigo Jones, still ex- 
isting,) and formed part of a long range of buildings 
appertaining to the palace, and running parallel with 
it in a northerly direction from Westminster, devoted 
to purposes of exercise and recreation, and including 
the Tennis-court, the Bowling-alley, the Manege, and 
the Cock-pit. 

A succession of brick-walls, of various heights, and 
surmounted by roofs of various forms and sizes, mark- 
ed the position of these buildings, in reference to St. 
James's Park, which they skirted, on the side next to 
King street. They were mainly, if not entirely erected, 
in 1532 by Henry VIII., when, after his acquisition 
irom Wolsey, by forfeiture, of Whitehall, he obtained 
by exchange from the Abbot and Convent of West- 
minster all theft uninclosed land contiguous to his 



newly acquired palace, and immediately fenced h 
round, and converted it into a park. 

To a monarch so fond of robust sports and manly 
exercises of all kinds as our bluff Harry, a tilt-yard 
was indispensable ; and he erected one on a grand 
scale, and made it a place of constant resort. Causing 
a space of one hundred and fifty yards in length and 
fifty in width to be inclosed and encircled by lofty 
walls, he fixed against the inner side large scaffolds, 
containing two tiers of seats, partitioned from each 
other like boxes in a theatre, for the accommodation of 
spectators. At the southern extremity of the inclo- 
sure he reared a magnificent gallery, which he set apart 
for his consort and the ladies in attendance upon her. 
This was decorated with velvet, and hung with cur- 
tains of cloth of gold. On grand occasions, when all 
the court was present, the whole of the seats on the 
scaffolds, previously described, were filled with bright- 
eyed beauties, whose looks and plaudits stimulated to 
deeds of high emprise the knights, who styled them- 
selves their "servants," and besought "favors" from 
them in the shape of a scarf, a veil, a sleeve, a brace- 
let, a ringlet, or a knot of ribands. At such times, 
Henry himself would enter the lists ; and, in his ear- 
lier days, and before he became too unwieldy for active 
exertion, no ruder antagonist with the lance or sword 
could be found than he. Men, indeed, existed in his 
days, very different in hardihood of frame and personal 
strength from the silken sybarites, enervated by con- 
stant riot and dissipation, who sped the deeds of arms 
of their grandfathers in the time of James the First. 

But the tilt-yard was by no means neglected by 
Elizabeth. This lion-hearted queen encouraged a taste 



for chivalrous displays, and took almost as much de- 
light in such exhibitions as her stalwart sire. During 
her long reign no festivity was thought complete un- 
less jousting was performed. The name of the gallant 
Sir Phillip Sidney need only be mentioned to show 
that she possessed at least one perfect " mirror of chi- 
valry" amongst her courtiers ; but her chief favorites, 
Essex and Leicester, were both distinguished for 
knightly prowess. Many a lance was splintered by 
them in her honor. When the French embassy ar- 
rived in London to treat of a marriage between Eliza- 
beth and the Due d'Anjou, and when a grand tempo- 
rary banqueting-house, three hundred and thirty feet 
long, and covered with canvass, was improvised for 
the occasion, a magnificent tournament was given in 
honor of the distinguished visitors. Old Holinshed 
tells us, that—" the gallery or place at the end of the 
tilt-yard, adjoining to her majesty's house at White- 
hall, where, as her person should be placed, was called, 
and not without cause, the Castle or Fortress of Per- 
fect Beauty, for as much as her highness should be 
there included." And he also gives a curious descrip- 
tion of the framework used by the besiegers of the for- 
tress. " They had provided," he says, " a frame of 
wood, which was covered with canvas, and painted 
outwardly in such excellent order, as if it had been 
very natural earth or mould, and carried the name of 
a rolling-trench, which way soever the persons within 
did drive it. Upon the top thereof were placed two 
cannons of wood, so passing well colored, as they 
seemed to be, indeed, two fair field pieces of ordnance ; 
and by them were placed two men for gunners, clothed 
in enmson sarcenet, with their baskets of earth for de 
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fence of their bodies by them. And also there stood 
on the top of the trench an ensign-bearer, in the same 
suit with the gunners, displaying his ensign, and within 
the said trench was cunningly conveyed divers kinds 
of most excellent music against the Castle of Beauty. 
These things thus all in readiness, the challengers ap- 
proached, and came down the stable toward the tilt- 
yard." The challengers were the Earl of Arundel, 
Lord Windsor, Sir Phillip Sidney, and Sir Fulke Gre- 
ville; and the defenders were very numerous, and 
amongst them was the doughty Sir Harry Lee, who, 
as the "unknown knight," broke "six staves right 
valliantly." All the speeches made by the challengers 
and defenders are reported by Holinshed, who thus 
winds up his description of the first day's triumph : — 
" These speeches being ended, both they and the rest 
marched about the tilt-yard, and so going back to the 
nether end thereof, prepared themselves to run, every 
one in his turn, each defendant six courses against the 
former challengers, who performed their parts so va- 
liantly on both sides, that their prowess hath demer- 
ited perpetual memory, and worthily won honor, both 
to themselves and their native country, as fame hath 
the same reported." And of the second day, he thus 
writes : — " Then went they to the tourney, where they 
did very nobly, as the shivering of the swords might 
very well testify ; and after that to the barriers, where 
they lashed it out lustily, and fought courageously, as 
if the Greeks and Trojans had dealt their deadly dole. 
No party was spared, no estate excepted, but each 
knight endeavored to win the golden fleece, that ex- 
pected either tame or the favor of his mistress, which 
sport continued all the same day." These pageantries 
were of frequent occurrence, and the pages of the pic- 
turesque old chronicler above cited abound with des- 
criptions of them. Yet, in spite of the efforts of Eliza- 
beth to maintain its splendor undiminished, the star 
of chivalry was rapidly declining, to disappear forever 
in the reign of her successor. 

The glitter of burnished steel, the clash of arms, the 
rude encounter, and all other circumstances attendant 
upon the arena of martial sport, that had given so much 
delight to his predecessors, afforded little pleasure to 
James ; as how should they, to a prince whose con- 
stitutional timidity was ao great that he shuddered at 
the sight of a drawn sword, and abhorred the mimic 
representations of warfare ! Neither were the rigor- 
ous principles of honor on which chivalry was based, 
nor the obligations they imposed, better suited to him. 
Too faithless by nature to adopt the laws of a Court of 
Honor, he derided the institution as obsolete. Never- 
theless, as trials of skill and strength in the tilt-yard 
were still in fashion, he was compelled, though against 
his inclination, to witness them, and in some degree to 
promote them. The day of his accession to the throne 
—the 34th March— was always celebrated by tilting 
and running at the ring, and similar displays were in- 
variably made in honor of any important visitor to the 
court. 

Even in this reign something of a revival of the an- 
cient ardor of knightly pastimes took place during the 
brief career of Prince Henry, who, if he had lived to 
fulfil the promises of his youth, would have occupied 
a glorious page in his country's annals, and have 
saved it, in all probability, from its subsequent convul- 
sions and intestine strife. Inuring himtfelf betimes to 
the weight of armor, this young prince became exceed- 
ingly expert in the use of all weapons — could toss the 
pike, couch the lance, and wield the sword, the battle- 
axe, or the mace, better than any one of his years. 
The tilt-yard and the tennis-court were bis constant 



places of resort, and he was ever engaged in robust 
exercises — too much so, indeed, for a somewhat feeble 
constitution. Prince Henry indulged the dream of 
winning back Calais from France, and would no doubt 
have attempted the achievement if he had lived. 

Of a more reflective cast of mind than his elder 
brother, and with tastes less martial, trince Charles 
still sedulously cultivated all the accomplishments 
proper to a cavalier. A perfect horseman, and Well 
skilled in all the practices of the tilt-yard— he was a 
model of courtesy and grace ; but he had not Prince 
Henry's feverish and consuming passion for martial 
sports, nor did he, like him, make their pursuit the 
sole business of his life. Still the pure flame of chi- 
valry burnt Within his breast, aftd he tatty recognised 
its high and ennobling principles, and accepted the ob- 
ligations they imposed. And in this respect, as' hV 
most others, he differed essentially from Ms atfgust 
father. 

The tilt-yard, and the various buildings adgoiningit, 
already enumerated,' were approached by twd fine 
gates, likewise erected by Henry VIII., one of Which, 
of extraordinary beauty, denominated the Cock-pit 
Gate, wae : designed by the celebrated' painter, Hans 
Holbein. From an authority we learn that it was 
" built of square stone, with small squares of iflint 
boulder, very neatly set ; and that h had allsObattle- 
menlfs, and four' lofty towers, the whole being Encircled 
with buBtos, roses, and portcullises." The other gate, 
scarcely less beautiful, and styled the Westminster 
Gate, was adorned with statues and medallions; 'and 
the badges of the royal house of Tudor carved in 
stone • ' ■ 

Viewed from the summit of one of the fall turrets 
of the Holbein Gate, the appearance df the palace of 
Whitehall, at the period of our history, was exceed- 
ingly picturesque and striking — perhaps more so than 
at any previous or subsequent epoch,* since the various 
structures of which it was composed were just old 
enough to have acquired a time-fronored • character, 
while they were still in tolerable preservation; 

Let us glance at it, then, from this point, aAT first 
turn towards the great Banqueting' House, which pre- 
sents to us a noble and lengthened facade, and eoVi* 
tains withiii a magnificent ana* lofty hall, occupying 
nearly its full extent, besides' several other apartments'' 
of regal size and splendor. In this building, in former 
days, with a retmue as princely as that of the king 
himself, Wolsey so often and so sumptuously enter- 
tained his royal master) thai he at last provoked his 
anger by hts ostentation, and we&heaeft of his superb 
abode. Satisfied with our. examination of the Ban 
quoting House, we will suffer our gaze to fall upon 
the broad court beyond it, and upon the numerous ir- 
regular but picturesque and beautiful structure9 by 
which that court — quadrangle it cannot be called, for 
no uniformity is observed in the disposition of the 
buildings — is surrounded. Here the eye is attracted 
by a confused mass of roofs, some flat, turreted and em- 
battled, some pointed, with fantastical gables and 
stacks of tall chimneys — others with cupolas and tall 
clock-towerB — others with crocketed pinnacles, and 
almost all with large gilt vanes. A large palace is a 
city in miniature ; and so is it with Whitehall. It has 
two other courts besides the one we are surveying ; 
equally crowded round with buildings, equally want- 
ing in Uniformity, but equally picturesque. On the 
east it extends to Scotland Yard, and on the west to 
the open space in front of Westminster Hall. The 
state apartments face the river, and their large win- 
daws look upon the stream. 



Quitting the exalted position we have hitherto as- 
sumed, and viewing Whitehatf rrom'soy«1>krst on the 
Thames, we shall find that it has a aterti ah& sombre 
look, being castellated, in part; with towei* tike those 
over Traitor Y Gate, commanding' the ' stairk fhat ap- 
proach it from the river. ' The Priv^ Git&eii are iean- 
tifully laid- out' Vbroatf' terrace^ wiffi*,"wttn' dainty 
parterres, each having a statue in the' 1 midst, while 
there is a fountain' iri the cettW of the* itfetotmre. hi : 
addition to the gardens, arid' sepfeftteft-Tro'm "them by 
an dvermi Bf talHrees, r hV a? spacious , ^^(rn'g-gr%eTi. 
Again changing our* position 1 ' vye i rfi^cWeron r the south 
of the gardens, arid connected with 'tfte^sWte' apart- 
ments, a J rong amb^atoty, catfed'the* kfonte 1 Salfery. 
'Ttien returning td oW-'nWfr&f of btsferv^ori/ind 
takihg'abircPii-eye v¥ew*cW<i Twittle^ afceVe'xiniriarig 
it in* detail 5 ,' as before mentioned*, "'We cotni/lo the con- 
alu'sHon/that/ thVagh-trregular 1 in rie-'exttemeV" and" 
with' no r/feienkftW whatever J f 6 plan 1 ill 1 Hi] arrange- 
ment, thVPalace iff Whitehall' is* emirie^ift^ pfciuWsque; ' 
arid imposmg from 1 ffis vast Extent'; ' if taxen in connec- 
tion 'with Westminster ] HafI, the^ri^mebt^ouse; 
and the ancient Abbey — with the two towering gate- 
ways,' on one of whfcVwe, ourselves, are perched — 
with the various' structures' a^eHam'ihg^' it, and 
skirting Saint Jato^'sPlt-k, and tVhfe the' noble gothie 
cross at Charing, w4 ar^fam'to acknowilo^ that It 
constitutes a' very string ;nibWreJ' : "* ''" '^ ' ' " 



.... , i4! . :il qH^-flrn flXjX^II,, . tj „ , .... - 

> > ' :> 'i* term* cmn*Mn*i& 

THERE is now a j^Ysth^nth^ 
the rirteci^a'cburf >fo* 'r\dl : of ^hor^ttii; -«©*« 
of inem' apparelled in ileei: , a^d f w^4h^r?Bii4>iN cov- 
ered with rich trappings', anrfatfa^fen^etfl^pageearrti 
yeomen in resplendent iivefictf J BesiaW ti&s*r, there 
are trtrnpeterr iricriAsoti eassocx*, mourrteu'-bri'gdodry 
horses,' am* having tWfr^htAotW afforded witlr^ifen 
pennons, on which the royal arms aire 'orhfderedL Then 
there are k'ettle-dAim^niefs andf 'other rnusicia&s, like- 
wise richly-arrayed and^welf-teototed? ahtftiie'vanous 
pa^sV^odms and otBcerVl&lbHgrffg- tor the* l*rfjice of * 
Wales, standing arotin8 his" cnargerV which is ctipari- 
soried in white and gold.'' "* J ' ' ; " • f ' " '" ; 

DisYmgUfrhed even *rt!6^tnis*hrn^hra*d ifa%h'try 
throng : ia 'gir'Jo'cel^n ^fouiichensey: ' ftotrnted on a" 
fiery Spanish' barb, 'preWnle&ib^ de 

Gondomar, he. is futly equipped for the Rousts.' *tke 
trappings of his steed are brack' 1 aho*white velvet, e&ge3 
with silver, and the plumes upon his Helmet x are of the* 
same colors, mingled*, fie is : cbivefsm^'wifli' the 
Spanish Ambassador,' Wh6, like all the rest, la superbly 
attired, though not in' arrifor, and is' followed by % 
crbwa 4 of lacqueys in jerkins and nose' Tor Black satin, 
guarded with silver. ' '■" ' :: ' 

An unusual degree of bustle prochflms'tte apptD*dt 
of some personage of extoorcttnarp hnportancfe. 

This Is soon made known to the Marquis" of Buck- 
ingham. His arrival is announced by tauti rtourisfc<* 
from the six mounted trumpetcrd'by wfiem he is pre* 
ceded. Their horses are caparisoned with Orangc^ro- 
fored taffeta, while they ^enisfetveff are nabited in 
gaberdines of the same stunt 'Afar the trumpeters 
come four gentlemen ushers, and four pages, mounted 
on his spare horses, and -habited in'orangeHsoiored 
doublets and hose, with yeRoW plumes" hvtbefcr cape, 
To them succeed the grooms fa'mandlUen^or loowe 
sleeveless jackets, leaclngthe Marquis's charger, wHcfe 
is to run in the lists^n beauttSul dark bfy jfennet — 
trapped with green velvet, sewn with peat!*, and 
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pounced wfyb £oJd. , J$vft comes Buckingham him- 
self, io a^^gnificent auit nX.a^oXi^ngraved and 
damaskeened w&1?l gold, with an aigret of orange fea- 
thery nodding, .on, tN* casque. . Thus, apparelled, it is 
impossible t^ima^ine. a f nobfer or jnore chivalrous 
figure, ibfli* j\e^seuM. Though, ccmptotejy cased in 
steal, his ma^pifioent, ppxapA seems to nave lost nona 
of fa freeopjn pC^y^mei^end be beare himself with 
aa ^uc^|p^ce,:and t aflaa~as : if oM in his, customary 
ha^Mi^ayi^^fi^^aj^ velvet. Tor. the moment ha 
ridej8 ^ao^lj^a^.v^w spirit ia loo grant to allow 
hi«*. r tq be aa/fty 4ej#ade<l upon in the lists, but who 
now. serves ^lus fire and impetuosity to display to 
adYa^tf^b^^ct'ap^ct management, Bucking- 
ham js J^pw^.b/ thirty yeomen* apparelled, like the 
pages* and twenty gentlemen in sj^prt cloaks and Vene- 
tian bote, He ec£u,qwl<edgee the pjcesence of his an- 
tagonist .a,^. .the, Spanish Ambassador, with a cour- 
teous eajut^ou; a^dwwed, to each, and. then riding 
foiward,.taJ$es. up r a L pvBitipn beside tha duke of Lennox, 
who,, mounted and fuHy equipped, and, having hi* five 
compani^Mi^a^-ar^fl^wit^ him,, i*. awaiting the coming 
forth of Prmc£<Jhftrjes,,. 

The Duke p£ Lejino* i* ▼W sumptuously arrayed 
in armor, partly ^U»e, x an4 ps#)y gUt and graven, and 
hie c^ajfgpr ^c^apsoned with cloth .of gpid.. embroi- 
dered with 4»e^r]gj . Resides Una, he has four apare 
horses, led by hia pages, in housings equally gorgeous 
and costly. Theaa pages have caeeock coata, and 
Venetian hose, of cloth of silver, laid with gold lace, 
and capa with gold banda and white feathers, and 
white buekiue. Hia retinue coneieta of forty gentle- 
men aM-agen^,^ trnmpeier*. H* ; eem»ar 
nione^t-a f gpa*re<a^ W» n » 
ed on 5»^cfll^?MP«4i <***<**# • Tbe most, notiee- 
able figure amongal,.tUejTa f , however,^ tha/. o/£w Giles. 
Mompesaon * r ami be attracts attention from the circum- 
stance of his armor being entirely sable, his steed jet 
black, and bis housings, plumes, and all bia equip- 
menta of the same sombre hue. 

At this juncture, a page, in the Prince's livery of 
while and gold, approaches Sir Jocelyn* and informs 
him that^U highness desires .to speak with him before 
they pjocaecjL^Q the^tryazd,, Qn receiving the sum- 
mons, the young knight immediately quits Pe Gondo- 
mar, and, Mowing tjie page to the doorway leading to 
the.s^e.a^s^ at the, steps, leaving 

his sieed, u^obarge 9* bis youthful companion. 

On entering £be vestibule, he finda a large party as- 
sembleoVcpumrxsin^aomc of the fairest dames of court 
and ee^ejfalnpitle, gallants, who intend taking no other 
part than tba*,qf spectators in the approaching tilting- 
ma$cb. MpsAof thiem are known to Sir Jocelyn, and 
they eagejty -crowd round him. fearing something may 
have oceuraeejrtqiAletfere. with the proceedings of the 
day. The young knight allays their- apprehensions, 
and after .e xp er iencin g fl*. tending, inflqeoce, always 
produced by, ^ aoai^ efJjheJaw, begins tp,asceufl the 
grea^ .staircase, .and h^nea^.roenbed tbe door at^ iu 
bcaj, coj»inun*ca>ing with, the ^tone Gallery, when it 
is.thrown open by an .wber^WM* Prince .Pharos comes 
forth. ... t * .... „. .„ <-, . K * - /• 

The noUenqni)tenance of Prince Charles is stamped 
with theaame gwwity, and slightly touched with the 
same melancholy* winch distinguished , his features 
through Ufe,4»ut which naturally deepened as misfor- 
tune fell' upon, hym Bus as those dark days cannot 
now be dvsesnmadr and,. as all. seems brilliant around 
hi*% an/d fujlofr brightest promise, this prophetic me- 
lancholy tSj^WgH p bmd interest to his handsome 
features. -, jje^alOredin a. suit of Wa^-armor of ex- 



quisite workmanship, lacking only the helmet, which 
is carried by a page— aa are the volatile piece, the men- 
tonniere, and the grandc-gardt, intended to be worn in 
the field. Qn seeing Sir Jocelyn, he pauses, and signs 
to his attendants to stand back. 

" I have sent for you, Sir Jocelyn," he said, " to as- 
certain whether it is true that Sir Giles Mompesson is 
amongst the Duke of Lennox's party. 1 ' 
. " It is. perfectly true, your highness," replied Sir 
Jocelyn ; " be is now in the court-yard" 

A shade of displeasure crossed the Prince's noble 
countenance, and hia brow darkened. 

" I am sorry to hear it ; and but that I should griev- 
ously offend the king, my father, I would forbid him to 
•take part in the jousts," he cried. " Sir Giles deserves 
to be degraded from knighthood, rather than enjoy any 
of its honorable privilegea." 

" Entertaining these sentiments, if your highness 
will make them known to the king, he will doubtfbss 
order Sir Giles's immediate withdrawal from the lists," 
said Sir Jocelyn, " Most assuredly he is unworthy to 
enter them," 

" Not so," rejoined the Prince. " I have already re- 
presented the matter to bia majesty, and trusted my 
remonstrances would be attended to. But I find they 
have proved ineffectual. Buckingham, it appears, has 
moxe weight than I have. Yet this notorious extor- 
tioner's insolence, and presumption ought not to pass 
unpunished." - 

" They shall not, your highness," replied Sir Jocelyn, 
" I will so deal with him that I will warrant he will 
never dare show himself within the precincts of the 
i palace again." 

v Po nothing' rashly," said the Prince, " You must 
not disguise from yourself that you may displease the 
, kingt and provoke Buckingham's animosity." 

"- 1 cannot help it," returned Sir Jocelyn. " I will 
insult him, if he crosses my path." 

44 1 cannot blame you," said the Prince. " In your 
position I should do the same: and I am only re- 
strained by the injunctions laid upon me by the king, 
rsontcnnmiauding bis instant departure. But I must 
proceed towards the tilt-yard. We shall meet again 



With this he descended the staircase ; and aa soon 
as bis train of gentlemen-ushers and pages had passed 
on, Sir Jocelyn followed, and making bis way through 
the still-crowded vestibule, gained the door, and vaulted 
on the back of bis steed. 



OtfAPTEK xxxix 
TITS OLD PU.ACX-TARD OP WXSTimfSTKt. 

rpHE throng outside the gates of Whitehall felt their 
■*■ breasts dilate, and their pulses dance, aa they lis- 
tened to the flourishes of the trumpets and cornets, 
the thundering bruit of the kettle-drums, and other 
martial music that proclaimed the setting forth of the 
steel*clad champions who were presently to figure in 
the lists 

It was. in sooth, a goodly sight to see the long and 
brilliant procession formed by the fourteen knights, 
eaeh so gallantly mounted, so splendidly accoutred, 
and accompanied by such a host of gentlemen ushers, 
pages, yeomen, and grooms, some on horseback, and 
some on foot ; and the eye of the looker-on was never 
wearied of noticing the diversity of their habiliments 
— some of the knights having cuirasses and helmets, 
polished as silver, and reflecting the sun's rays as from 
a mirror — some russet-colored armor— some blue har- 
ness — some fluted — some corslets damaskeened with 



gold, and richly ornamented— others black and lac- 
quered breastplates, as was the case with the harness 
of Prince Charles — and one a dead black coat of mail, 
in the instance of Sir Giles Mompesson. The arms of 
each were slightly varied, either in make or ornament. 
A few wore sashes across their breastplates, and seve- 
ral had knots of ribands tied above the coronals of their 
lances, which were borne by their esquires. 

In order to give the vast crowd assembled in the 
neighborhood of Whitehall, an opportunity of wit- 
nessing as much as possible of the chivalrous specta- 
cle, it was arranged by Prince Charles that the line of 
the procession should first take its course through the 
Holbein Gate, and then, keeping near the wall of the 
Privy Garden, should pass beneath tbe King's Gate 
and draw up for a short time in the Old Palace-yard 
near Westminster-hall, where a great concourse was 
kept clear by parties of halberdiers and yeomen of the 
guard. 

The procession was headed by the Prince, and the 
stately step of his milk-white charger well beseemed 
his own majestic deportment. When the long train of 
gentlemen-ushers and pages accompanying him had 
moved on, so as to leave the course clear for the next 
comer and his followers, a young knight presented 
himself, who, more than any other in the procession, 
attracted the attention of the spectators. This youth- 
ful knight's visor was raised so as to disclose his fea- 
tures, and these were so comely, that, combined with 
hia finely-proportioned figure, perfectly displayed by 
his armor, he offered an ensemble of manly attractions 
almost irresistible to female eyes. Nor did the grace 
and skill which he exhibited in the management of his 
steed commend him less highly to sterner judges, who 
did not fail to discover that his limbs, though light, 
were in the highest degree vigorous and athletic, and 
they prognosticated most favorably of his chances of 
success in the jousts. 

When it became known that this preux chevalier was 
Sir Jocelyn Mounchensey, the chosen antagonist of 
Buckingham, still greater attention was bestowed upon 
him ; and as his good looks and gallant bearing ope- 
rated strongly, as we have stated, in bis favor, many a 
good wish and lusty cheer were uttered for him. 

The effect of all this excitement among the crowd 
on behalf of Mounchensey was to render Bucking- 
ham's reception by the Same persons comparatively 
cold ; and the cheers given for the magnificent favorite 
and his princely retinue were so few and so wanting 
in spirit, that he who was wholly unaccustomed to 
such neglect, and who had been jealously listening to 
the cheers attending Mounchensey's progress, was 
highly offended, and could scarcely conceal his dis- 
pleaeure. But if he was indignant at hia own recep- 
tion, he was exasperated at the treatment experienced 
by his ally. 

Close behind him rode a knight in black armor, with 
a sable panache on his helm. Stalwart limbs and a 
manly bearing had this knight, and he bestrode his 
powerful charger like one well accustomed to the sad- 
dle ; but though no one could gainsay his skill as a 
horseman, or his possible prowess as a man-at-arms, 
most thought he had no title to be there, and gave un- 
mistakable evidence of their conviction by groans and 
hootinga 

This black knight was Sir Giles Mompesson, and 
very grim and menacing was his aspect. 

Ample accommodation for the knightly company 
and their attendants, as well as for the multitudes con- 
gregated to behold them, was afforded by the broad 
area in front of Westminister Hall ; nevertheless, as 
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those in the rear could not see as well as those in 
front, every chance elevation offering a better view 
was eagerly seized upon. All the accessible points of 
Westminster Hall — its carved porch and windows — 
were invaded. So were the gates of the Old Palace 
hard by — so were the buttresses of the Abbey ; and 
men were perched, like grotesque ornaments, on 
crocketed pinnacles and stone water-spouts. The tall 
and curiously-painted clock tower, resembling an Italian 
campanile, which then faced the portals of Westmin- 
ster Hall, was covered with spectators. But the posi- 
tion most coveted, and esteemed the best, was the 
fountain at that time standing in the midst of the old 
palace-yard. This structure, which was of great anti- 
quity and beauty, with a pointed summit supported by 
tall slender shafts, and a large basin beneath, formed a 
sort of pivot, round which the procession turned as it 
arrived upon the ground, and consequently formed the 
best point of view of all ; and those were esteemed 
highly fortunate who managed to obtain a place upon 
it. 

Amongst these lucky individuals were three of the 
reader's acquaintances, and we think he will scarce fail 
to recognise the saucy-faced apprentice with the cud- 
gel under his arm, and the fair-haired, blue-eyed, coun- 
try-looking maiden at his side, as well as the hale old 
rustic by whom they were attended. All three were 
delighted with their position, and Dick Taverner took 
full credit to himself for his cleverness in procuring 
it for them. As to pretty Gillian, nothing could 
please her better, for she could not only see all 
that was going forward, but everybody could see her 
—even Prince Charles himself; and she flattered 
herself that she attracted no little attention. And 
now that the whole of the procession had come 
up, the picture was certainly magnificent, and well 
worth contemplation. Everything was favorable to 
the enjoyment of the spectacle. The day was bright 
and beautiful, and a sparkling sunshine lighted up the 
splendid accoutrements of the knights, the gorgeous 
capaiisons of their steeds, and the rich habiliments of 
their attendants; while a gentle breeze stirred the 
plumes upon the helmets, and had fluttered the bandrols 
on their lances. The effect was heightened by en- 
livening strains of minstrelsy, and -the fanfares of the 
trumpeters. The utmost enthusiasm was awakened 
among the spectators, and their acclamations were loud 
and long. 

At this juncture, Dick Taverner, who had been 
shouting as lustily as the rest, tossing his cap in the 
air, and catching it dexterously as it fell, held his 
breath and clapped his bonnet on his head, for an ob- 
ject met his eye which fixed his attention. It was the 
sombre figure of a knight accoutred in black armor, 
who was pressing his steed through the throng in 
the direction of the fountain. His beaver was up, and 
the sinister countenance was not unknown to the ap- 
prentice. 

" Saints defend us !" he ejaculated. " Is it possible 
that can be Sir Giles Mompesson 1 What doth he 
here amidst this noble company 1 The villainous ex- 
tortioner cannot surely be permitted to enter the lists, 

44 Hold your peace, friend, if you are wise," mut- 
tered a deep voice behind him. 

" No, I will not be silent," rejoined the apprentice, 
without looking around at his cautioner, but keeping 
his eye fixed upon Sir Giles. " I will tell the felon 
knight my mind. I am not afraid of him. Harkye, 
my masters," he called, in a loud voice, to those around 
him. " Do you know who that black raven before you 
is 1 If not, I will tell you. He would peck out your 



eyes if he could, and devour you and your substance, 
as he has done that of many others. That bird of ill 
omen is Sir Giles Mompesson." 

" Impossible !" cried a bystander, indignantly. " Yet 
now I look again, 'tis certainly he." 

" As certain as that we are standing here," said the 
apprentice ; " and if you want further proof, behold, 
he is closing his visor. He thinks to hide himself 
from our notice ; but the trick shall not avail him. A 
groan for the knavish extortioner, my masters — a deep 
groan for Sir Giles Mompesson !" 

Thus enjoined, a great hooting was made by the by- 
standers, and Sir Giles's name was coupled with epi- 
thets that could not be very agreeable to his ear. 

" Tou were best let him alone, fool," cried the deep 
voice behind Dick. " You will only bring yourself into 
trouble." 

But the apprentice was not to be thus advised, and 
could not even be restrained by the entreaties of Gillian, 
who was sadly apprehensive that some mischief would 
befall him. So conspicuous did he make himself in 
the disturbance, that at last Sir Giles rode towards him, 
and singling him out, seized him with his gauntleted 
hand, and dragged him from the edge of the fountain. 
Dick struggled manfully to get free, but he was in a 
grasp of iron, and all his efforts at releasing himself 
were ineffectual. He called on those near him to res- 
cue him, but they shrank from the attempt. Poor 
Gillian was dreadfully alarmed. She thought her lover 
was about to be sacrificed to Sir Giles's resentment on 
the spot ; and, falling on her knees, she piteously be- 
sought him to spare his life. 

" For shame, Gillian," cried Dick ; " do not demean 
yourself thus. The caitiff knight dares not harm me 
for his life ; and if he should maltreat me, I will be 
well avenged by my patron, Sir Jocelyn Mounchensey. 
I would my voice might reach him — I should not long 
be kept here. To the rescue, Sir Jocelyn ! to the res- 
cue !" And he shouted forth the young knight's name 
at the top of his voice. 

" Who calls me 1" demanded Mounchensey, press- 
ing through the throng in the direction of the out- 
cries. 

14 1, your humble follower, Dick Taverner," roared 
the apprentice ; " I am in the dutches of the devil, 
and I pray you release me." 

44 Ha ! what is this !" cried Sir Jocelyn. " Set him 
free, at once, Sir Giles, I commaud you." 

44 What, if I refuse 1" rejoined the other 

44 Then I will instantly enforce compliance," thun- 
dered Mounchensey. 

44 If I release him it is because I must defend myself 
and punish your insolence," cried Sir Giles. And as 
he spoke, he thrust back the apprentice with such 
force that he would have fallen to the ground if he had 
not dropped into the arms of his kneeling mistress. 

44 Now, Sir Jocelyn," continued Sir Giles, fiercely ; 
44 you shall answer for your interference" — 

* 4 Hold !" interposed the authoritative voice of Prince 
Charles ; " we must have no unseemly brawls here. 
To your places at once in the procession, Sir Knights. 
We are about to set forward to the tilt-yard." 

With this, he gave the word to move on, and all 
further sound of disturbance was drowned by the 
trampling of steeds and the bruit of the kettle-drums, 
cornets, and trumpets. 

Nowise disheartened by what had occurred, Dick 
Taverner would have followed with the stream, and 
carried his mistress and her grandsire along with him ; 
but the former had been so much terrified by what had 
occurred, that dreading lest her lover's imprudence 



should get him into further scrapes, she positively re- 
fused to proceed any further. 

44 1 have seen quite enough," she cried ; " aad if 
you have any love for me, Dick, you will tske meaway, 
and not expose yourself to further risk. If you are in- 
deed bent on going on, I shall return with my grand- 
sire." 

44 He will do well to follow your advice> young mis- 
tress," said the deep voice which had . previously 
sounded in Dick's ears ; " if he had taken mine, he 
would not have voluntarily thrust himself into the 
fangs of the tiger, from which it is well for- him that 
he has escaped with a whole skin*" 

As this was said, Dick and his jnistrees turned to- 
wards the speaker, and beheld a tall men, masked and 
muffled in a black cloak. 

"Heaven shield usl 'tis the enemy!" exelainwl 
Gillian trembling, , 

44 Not so, fair damsel," replied the disguised person- 
age ; " I am not the arch-enemy of masy neither am I 
enemy of yours, nor of Dick Taverner* Your rroward 
lover neglected my previous caution, but I will give 
him another, in the hope that you may induce him to 
profit by it. Let him keep out of the reach of Sir 
Giles Mompesson's emissaries, or his wedduajr-day will 
be longer in coming than you both hope for* Nay* it 
may not come at all." 

With these words, the man in the mask mingled 
with the crowd, and almost instantly disappaaxridi 
leaving the young couple, especially Gillian, m much 
consternation. So earnest was the maiden for instant 
departure, that Dick was obliged to comply; asm as 
the whole of the thoroughfares about Whitehall were 
impassable, they proceeded to the river side*, an* took 
boat for London Bridge, at a - hostel near which aid 
Greenfbrd had put up his horse. 



CB1FTII XL. 
THE TXLT-YASn. 

"jl/TEANWHILE, the procession was punramg its 
J- '-*- slow course towards the tilt-yard. It returned 
by the route it had taken in coming; but it now kept 
on the north side of King-street, which thoroughfare 
was divided in the midst by a railing, and deeply 
sanded. 

Here, as in the area before Westaamster-fcaUt net a 
wall, not a window, not a roof, but had its occupants. 
The towers of the two great gates were thronged— 
so were the roofs of the tennis-court and the manege, 
and the summit of the cock-pit ; the latter, indeed, was 
a capital position, as it not only afforded an exceUectt 
view of the procession, but commanded the interior of 
the tilt-yard. No wonder, therefore, that great efforts 
should be made to obtain a place upon it, nor is it sur- 
prising that our old friend, Madame Bonaventure, wh* 
had by no means lost her influence among the court 
gallants, though she lacked the support of Lord Boon, 
owing to the absence of that young noblemen upon 
his travels — it is not surprising, we say, that ah* should 
be among the favored individuals who bad secured a 
position there. Undoubtedly, she would have pre- 
ferred a seat amongst the court dames in the galleries 
of the tilt-yard, but as this was unattainable, she waa 
obliged to be content ; and, indeed, she had no reason 
to complain, for she saw quite as much as those inside, 
and was more at her ease. 

From this exalted position, while listening to the in- 
spiriting clangour of the trumpets, the clattering of 
arms, and the trampling and neighing of steeds, Mad- 
ame Bonaventure could scrutinise the deportment of 
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each knight as he issued from the lofty arch of the 
Holbein Gate, and rode slowly past her. She had 
ample time to count the number of his attendants be- 
fore he disappeared from her view. As Sir Jocelyn 
Mounchensey approached, with his visor raised, and 
hia countenance radiant with smiles at the cheers he 
had received, she recognised in him her former guest, 
and participating in the general enthusiasm prevailing 
for the young knight, she leaned over the parapet, and 
addressed to him a greeting so hearty that it procured 
from her a courteous salutation in return. Enchanted 
with this, she followed with her eyes the graceful 
figure of Sir Jocelyn till it was lost to view — to reap- 
pear a moment after in the tilt-yard. 

Turning in this direction, — for all her interest was 
now centred in the young knight — Madame Bonaven- 
ture allowed her gaze to pass over the entrance of the 
lists, and she soon espied him she sought, in confer-^ 
ence with Prince Charles, and some other knights of 
his party. Near them was stationed Garter King-at- 
anfts, apparelled in his tabard, and mounted on a horse 
covered with housings of cloth of gold. Glancing 
round the raclosuve she perceived that all the foremost 
seats in the galleries and scaffolds set apart for the 
principal court dames were already filled, and she was 
quite dazzled with the galaxy of female loveliness pre- 
sented to her gaze. Behind the court dames were a 
host of fluttering gallants in rich apparel, laughing 
and jesting with them on the probable issue of the 
contest they had come to witness 

She then looked round the arena. Stout barriers of 
wood were drawn across it, with openings at either 
end for the passage of the knights. At these open- 
ings wove placed aH the various officers of the tilt- 
yard, whose attendance was not required outside, in- 
cluding eight mounted trumpeters, four at one end of 
the field, and four at the other, together with a host of 
yeomen, belonging to Prince Charles, in liveries of 
white, with leaves of gold, and black caps, with wreaths 
and bands of gold, and black and white plumes. 

At the western extremity of the inclosure stood the 
royal gallery, richly decorated for the occasion with 
velvet and cloth of gold, and having the royal arms 
emblazoned in front. Above it floated the royal stand- 
ard. Supported by strong oaken posts, and entered 
by a staircase at the side, this gallery was open below, 
and the space thus left was sufficiently large to accom- 
modate a dozen or more mounted knights, while thick 
curtains could be let down at the sides to screen them 
from observation, if required. Here it was intended 
that the Prince of Wales and his six companions-at- 
arms should assemble, and wait tin summoned forth 
from it by the marshals of the field. There was a si- 
milar place of refuge for the Duke of Lennox and his 
knights at the opposite end of the tilt-yard ; and at 
both spots there were farriers, armorers, and grooms 
in attendance, to render assistance, if needful. 

On the right of the field stood an elevated platform, 
covered with a canopy, and approached by a flight of 
steps. It was reserved for the marshals and judges, 
and facing it was the post affixed to the barriers, from 
which the ringf, the grand prize of the day, was sus- 
pended, at a height exactly within reach of a lance. 
Like the streets without, the whole arena was deeply 
sanded. 

This was what Madame Bonaventure beheld from 
the roof of the cock-pit, and a very pretty sight she 
thought h. 

All things it will be seen, were in readiness, in the 
tilt-yard — and the arrival of the king seemed to be im- 
patiently expected— not only by the knights who were 



eager to display their prowess, but by the court dames 
and the gallants with them, as well as by all the offi- 
cials scattered about in different parts of the field, and 
enlivening it by their variegated costumes. 

Suddenly loud exclamations resounding from all 
sides of the Tilt-yard, accompanied by flourishes of 
trumpets, proclaimed the entrance of the royal laggard 
to the gallery. James took his place in the raised seat 
assigned to him, and after conferring for a few mo- 
ments with the Conde de Gondomar, who formed part 
of the brilliant throng of nobles and ambassadors in 
attendance, he signified to Sir John Finett that the 
jousting might commence, and the royal pleasure was 
instantly made known to the marshals of the field. 

The first course was run by Prince Charles, who 
acquitted himself with infinite grace and skill, but 
failed in carrying off the ring ; and similar ill luck be- 
fell the Duke of Lennox. The Marquis of Hamilton 
was the next to run, and he met with no better suc- 
cess ; and the fourth essay was made by Buckingham. 
His career was executed with all the consummate ad- 
dress for which the favorite was remarkable, and it 
appeared certain that he would carry off the prize ; but 
in lowering his lance he did not make sufficient allow- 
ance for the wind, and this caused it slightly to swerve, 
and though he touched the ring, he did not bear it 
away. The course, however, was considered a good 
one by the judges, and much applauded ; but the Mar- 
quis was greatly mortified by his failure. ' 

It now came to Sir Jocelyn's turn, and his breast 
beat high with ardor, as he prepared to start on his ca- 
reer. Keeping his back to the ring till the moment of 
setting forward, he made a demivolte to the right, and 
then gracefully raising his lance, as his steed started 
on its career, he continued to hold it aloft until he be- 
gan to near the object of his aim, when he gently and 
firmly allowed the point to decline over the right ear 
of his horse, and adjusted it in a line with the ring. 
His sum proved so unerring that he carried off the 
prize, amid universal applause. 



OBAPTXB XLX. 



THB TILTING-MATCH 



AFTER all the competitors for the prize had es- 
sayed a career within the arena, Sir Jocelyn's 
was held to be the best course run. The ring was 
again carried off both by the Earl of Pembroke and 
Lord Mordaunt ; but in the opinion of the marshals of 
the field, neither of those nobleman displayed so much 
grace and skill as Mounchensey : and the decision was 
confirmed by the king. 

The applauses which rang through the tilt-yard, on 
the announcement that our handsome young knight 
had gained the first course, increased the bitterness of 
Buckingham's feelings towards him ; and he expressed 
his regrets in a low tone to Sir Giles Mompesson that 
the combat about to trke place was not d Poutrance in- 
stead of being a pUnsance. 

Sir Giles smiled grimly in reply-. 

Some little time elapsed, during which preparations 
were made for the tilting-match, and great excitement 
pervaded the assemblage. The king laughingly in- 
quired of the Spanish ambassador if he still felt secure 
of winning his wager, and was answered by Gondo- 
mar that he had never had the slightest misgiving on 
the subject, but he was now better satisfied than ever 
that the result of the coming struggle would justify his 
expectations. In the ladies' gallery an unusual de- 
gree of interest was manifested in what was going 



forward ; and many a wish was audibly expressed by 
many a fair dame in Mounchensey's favor. 

At length, the trumpets sounded, and the cries of 
the heralds were heard, cheering on the combatants, as 
they prepared to dash furiously against each other, 
bidding them do their devoir bravely, since bright 
eyes looked down upon them. These stimulants to 
valorous display were scarcely needed, for the cham- 
pions were eager to prove their prowess. Issuing one 
by one, from beneath their respective scaffolds, and 
curbing the impatience of their steeds till they received 
from the marshals permission to start, they rushed from 
their posts with lightning swiftness to meet a crash- 
ing shock midway. Various successes attended the 
different combatants, but on the whole the advantage 
lay on the side of the Duke of Lennox, none of whose 
party had sustained any material discomfiture ; while 
on the side of Prince Charles, the Earls of Rutland and 
Montgomery bad been unhorsed. The interest of the 
spectators was kept in breathless suspense to the last, 
it being arranged that the tilting-match should close 
with the conflict between Buckingham and Moun- 
chensey. 

Thus, when the trumpets sounded for the seventh 
and last time, and the two knights stationed them- 
selves opposite each other, every eye was intently 
fixed upon them. Apparently, no two antagonists 
could be better or more equally matched than they 
were ; and throughout the whole field it would have 
been vain to search for another pair equally gifted by 
nature, both being models of manly beauty of feature 
and svmmetry of frame. Indeed they might have been 
cast ii. .ae same mould, so nearly alike were they in 
shape and size ; and if their armor had been similar, 
and their steeds corresponding in color, they would 
have been undistinguishable, when apart. Bucking- 
ham in some respects presented the nobler figure of 
the two, owing to his flowing plumes, his embossed 
and inlaid armor, and the magnificent housings of his 
charger — but he was fully rivalled by the grace and 
chivalrous air of his antagonist. 

As the marquis, confident in his address, disdained 
the use of the passc-guanU and the mcntonniere, Moun- 
chensey abandoned these defences, though they were 
used by all the other knights, and placed his reliance 
in the strength of his breastplate and gorget, and in 
the strength of his right arm. 

When summoned forth by the trumpets, the two 
champions executed demi-voltes with curvets, and then 
stood stock-still at either end of the barriers. Each 
then selected a lance from the bundle offered them by 
the esquires, and their choice of a weapon made, they 
carefully fastened down their visors, which up to this 
moment had been raised. 

Seeing them in readiness, the heralds gave the sig- 
nal for the encounter. Starting against each other 
like thunder-bolts, they met in mid-career. The shock 
was tremendous, and many a cry sprang from female 
lips, while bursts of applause arose from the hardier 
spectators. 

Both lances were shivered, but the results of the 
strokes dealt on either side were widely different. 
Mounchensey retained his seat firmly in the saddle, 
though his steed had been forced back upon its 
haunches by his opponent's blow, who had touched his 
gorget ; and riding on with all the ease, vigor, and 
grace our young knight had previously exhibited, he 
threw down the troncheon of his lance, and opened 
his gauntlet to show that his hand was wholly unin- 
jured. 

Very differently had it fared with Buckingham, 
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whoa© defeat was unquestionable. Unhorsed and un- 
helmeted, he was rolled in the dust ; and as he sprang 
to his feet, had the mortification of hearing the deaf- 
ening cheers that greeted his adversary's triumph. 
Eager to hide his confusion, he vaulted on the back of 
his steed, which was brought to him by an esquire, the 
animal's flanks still quivering and reeking from the 
terrible shock it had undergone, and dashed beneath 
the scaffold he had ao lately quitted— his pride severely 
humbled. 

While the oreet-feHen mvorite thus retired to recover 
himself, Sir Jocelyn rode slowly towards the royal 
gallery. Having now raised his -visor, his features 
were fuHy revealed to view, and perhaps were never 
aeen to such advantage as at this proud and happy 
moment. His emotions were indeed enviable— but 
one thing Was wanting to complete his satisfaction— 
the- presence of her, before whom, of all others, he was 
most eager to distinguish himself What mattered, it 
that scarves and kerchiefs were waved to him by some 
of the fairest dames in the landl What mattered it 
that his name was calkd aloud, and that gloves and 
knots of ribands fell at his feet, as he rode past the 
todies' gafleryl His heart was untouched by smile 
er glance, and* he paused not to pick up one of the »- 
tots showered upon him. 

But What -means this sudden change in his do- 
meanorl Why does he start and step, and look 
inquiringly towards the back of the gallery 1 Whom 
does he discern amongst that bevy of beauties 1 Can 
it be Aveline 1 And if so, how comes she there t 

As he pauses, all eyes are fixed upon her towards 
whom his gaze is directed. There is no difficulty in 
detecting the object of his regards, for her attire is 
simpler than- that of all the glittering dames around 
her, and of* sadder hue. Her confusion also betrays 
her. She would not be seen by him she came to see. 
She would muffle up her matures, but it is too late ; 
and she is not only ezpesed to his view, but to that of 
a hundred other curious eyes* Though many a high 
born damsel marvels at the young knight's insensi- 
bility to her own superior attractions, none can deny 
that the unknown maiden is exquisitely beautiful, and 
demands are eagerly made as to who she may be. No 
one can answer— and no cine is given by her com- 
panion, for the elderly dame by whom she is attended 
and who resembles a duenna, is likewise unknown to 
all. 

As soon as Sir Jocelyn recovers his surprise, he re- 
quests a fever from the lady of his love, and she can- 
not refuse him — for immediately all the dames in front 
of the gallery move aside, to let her advance. 

With her pale cheeks crimsoned with blushes, and 
her dark eyes flashing with mingled emotions of shame 
and pleasure, Aveline steps forwar d and having no 
other mvor to bestow upon her knight, she gives him 
her kerchief; which he presses to his lips, and then 
with a graceful salutation moves forward on his 
'course. This is no time lor explanation— and he 
must be content with bis happiness, without inquiring 
how it has been procured for him. 



brief interview between the pair. He cares not what 
transports they indulge in now— nor what hopes they 
form for the future. He promises himself that he will 
effectually mar their bliss ! 



CfflPTlt XLII. 
THE FELON KNIOHT. 



A FEW more bounds of his steed breuwhtSir Jocelyn 
to the royal gallery, where be dismounted, and 
leaving his steed in charge of an •esquire,. asoended the 
stairs in company with the- marshals, of the as^and ^nJ$e.,h^ ; to^^ fre so 



presently found himself in the, presence of tfce king. 
Jsmes receive him ver^^grneiounry^ On the right of 
the man^*l*oAttoQ&»4*(fri&qm*, whesaniled 
on his ?r*togi a* M approach, -end glanced; at. a 
sUter ©offer lull of di a mon ds, ^ pearls, emeralds, eme- 
thysts, snd other jffeoions stones, b/wm .by. an attend- 
ant in the gorgeous livery of ^Manqnis of Bucking- 



might he placed in charge of hi* esquire, ani his direc- 
tions were complied with. T » 
41 Is all concluded !" demanded flm kiqg* I 
" The contest for the .prize is aepessarilv decided," 
replied the. marshal ; •• but frerayet remains .the com- 
bat with the sword on horseback, if it please Sir 
Jocelyn to-engage in it " .. 

, "What eeith our yonng knight?", demanded the 
king. "Is he willing to risk, the laurels he .hath so 
fairly won on another, and it may be more dangerous 
encounter 1 ;,WJjat -he hatk.elree4£ *»«. »*i &** 



" We greet ye «s victor, Sy,Jpae^nV.:,^.,Iames, 
as the young knight madea.prpfoupd obeisancn^ulu>; 
"and it rejoices us to say ye faaa . demeaned^ -yourself 
honorably and fairly m the field, . Qow say ye, -airs 1" 
he added to the marshals and others. " Shall not the 
priaeef. theday be adjusted to Sir Jecejyar . 

" It must be so, of right, your Majesty , M replied the 
foremost of them. " A better course at the ring could 
not be run than Sir Jocelyn hath performed, nor could 
any greater 'vantage be gained in the jousts than he 
hath obtained over the Marquis of Buckingham. All 
has been done by him in accordance with the rules of . 
honor, and without fraud or supercherie." 

" Enough, gentlemen, 1 ' said James. " Cqunt ye hae 
won your wager; and as to you, Sir Jocelyn, ye bae. 
proved yourself a very mirror of chivalry — exemplar 
antiqua. fortitudinls et magumimitatis — on the pattern 
of Bayard, the knight without fear and without reproach, 
and the like of whom we scarce expected to see in 
these latter days. You are right weei entitled to the 
prizo ye hae gained, and which his excellency so honor- 
ably assigns to you." 

"With your majesty's permission, I will add the, 
diamond clasp which I staked against the marquis's 
casket of gems," said De Gondomar, " and will be- 
seech Sir Jocelyn to wear it as a testimony ,ou my part 
of his. merit as a cavalier. , It is scarcely too, much to 
say for him, after his recent brilliant achievements, 
that he takes rank amongst the foremost of the distin- 
guished .knights encircling your majesty's throne." 



minded." 

,, 't L should. $11 deserv^fVimr njajesty's high 
dations if I hesitajfed. for a .moment,? replied, Moan- 
chensey; «•« fanjk sv £r ton, feeing disinclWioi t9 **« 
combat, I should regret if t^is oj?j>orturuty ^for farther 
dlstfnct^we^ g»- 

eious nerrnissjon^l vrjll pray #e marshals, of thf field 
to.let jt he r prncjaimeA Vy * e hejatys and pursuivanis- 
at-armja thatj I chaliei^e anv tj^c^uught'to do heltle 
withme with t|ie sword,, an/i qn.iorse^iack." 
" v "Ye, wiji Jfi^it with ^Mpj^^M&^P Joce-yn," 
cried the king- , M,We maun hae -nae/ risjt of life- Our 
dear, p*g, Steenie, luUh Jb,a4 Ju> tonnie crajfl well-nigh 
Jjroto^and we will haemju* mjjscjdef <fon« T . 

"The Jaws of the ^i^^^}rl^:^x.J9ptijtL 
is.doubtlesa well .acqpaiiifceqY' piperyed 1 &? marshal, 
"require that the edge of the sword shall, be dull-^as 
your majesty hath. ahtt^gd-re^JbaA no hlo^. shell be 
de*jt,wjAh tha^oiftt of the weapon^ " J^ee^c^^itions 
must he striclly.pbserved." . , ,. tri7 .' v 

^Tbey.shatl be^' replied. Sir JoeeJyjij f'jwnJJramy 
.yon. now to ,o> n ycHW.de vxiir, anft\ ( nuu^t^i»pciama- 

• JO»t^ifthe,inara^alandfbllo^ 
Jocelyn bowing reverently to the .k,jag» T ift^^*.V*y 
after, t hem» and d escen ding the stainL leaned -on the 
backer discharger * .> ..;- .' r , v ,i :j : .t njiJc: ... 

Soon:>after ^his r and while , a swpnjjj Wyn^ed in *be 
manner prescribed, was girded round Iv?; waist by his 
esquire, the trnmpe|a weres^UBded» and^f|e challenge 
pr^uned.Jby $bp maifihaj- .U, w^^nme^niely.re* 
sanded, to. by * ,bUurt from, ^^e yp^no^jt^ e»4 of the 
jarena« and. a teraid, atationed i^ ^ r no^t^c^Ucd 4 put 
in a loud voice that the challenge was accepted. _ Again 
the excitement rose -high among the spectators ; again 
all eyes were directed towards Sir Jocelyn ; and again 
many ardent aspirations' were uttered by his numerous 
flfir adrtriret^fbr hii sutcets ■ < tikHn guamm sm^lervent 



to him, "I shaU ever guard it, as. a devotee in.voui, 
The incident, however, has been generally noticed, [own sunny land of Spain would the moat precious 

ratio." 



• and causes a good deal of speculation and talk amongst 
me female portion of the assemblage. There is one 
individual, however, of the o p p os ite sex^ who witnesses 
it with sentiments dhterent from those by which most 
other obs ervers are effected. This is Sir Giles Mom- 
poison. He. it appears, has not been unaware of 
Avenue's presence at the jousts, though he did not 
anticipate its revelation in this manner to Sir Jocelyn ; 
and a bitter smile crosses his lips, as he watches the 



emphatically; "since he hath overcome Buckingham, 
who, till this day, hath held thecbief place, among-our 
chivalry." 

" Your majesty overwhelms me by your, commenda- 
tions," replied Sir Jocelyn \ " and I can only say, in 
reply,. that my best energies shaii be devoted to your 
service, whenever, and. howsoever called upon* As to 
your excellency's gift," he added to De Gondonunyyho 
had unfastened the glittering clasp end presented it 



sign fromthe king, delivered to Sir Jocelyn, who, asks 
received it from the attendant, took: a string of pearls 
fremit, and gave them to the marshal, requesting they 
might be- offered as hrgtw «to the heralds; <a»4 the, 
officer promised that- the request- should be oompUed 
with. Having bestowed a similar boon, upon, each of 
the marshals, Mounehensey requested that the coffer 



He takes rank as the first and best/' crie4 Jamea. ;a».4he4:4aaathed. by»<A9fUne^ f jSir J1 J<?cpJyTi ? cast one 



^lsjnee U>*mfa. tip* i»Ht r ^f ^e ^d^'^asriiarjUSchcre 

ieasay»., . m< . . .• \ ;•>• t v*n;,>nB n*j*\:} o.7o .j't'io 

1 A*yetiMtoiafv ( noJ.5*p jWSft tgfy> iMfiPSt&W*; 
hutwheut aw*njgkV.4**eMe ra^fnof d e^vjpj|^ rA7 ssjble 
plums upon Ins #lm ff so^^f^^i^sn^ 
fee^isee^ea^to ft* f^eatM^W^^^^^ yssja} Sir 
£il*s Wo«»aaaoa u After ^jmes^en^a, n ^ eatjiq a , he 
resolved nrsm, l a r aounm t of! sn^en^^Ji^t^sjsmsa 
fofc^ecoinbatwaftgfrfu-b^^ 

sword in hand, dashed into the arena^ Jf nnyc^iens rj 
4«?P*> ^*»^^ VrtiffiW^ and 

The coffer containing tue'gem* to $erj.jrnon *.^ a 



thnno>rir^ f »nice..t9.reU/e. , |t> *„.,„, t , ^^ n _, 

past his antaewnjsf,, ^^nV M¥nW**^tmA«**& 
regaled W<mfamy,Swnb»km t)ff# ,^, )>*a 

. 4 iRafc«*^3e*^^ 
acknowledge yourself defeated. In my turn, I bid you 
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go back to the point you started from, and commence 
the combat' in Sue form, or* I shall hold you vanquished, 
and compel you to abase your crest.* 

" Hear me' * cried Sir ' JoWlyn, * and Tet it be heard 
by alJ:y i ] challenged*' any" tnie khiglit ia the" combat, 
but you answer r/bt toths cfescriptwh'. 1 proclaim you 
publicly in this place 'ar a false ana' 'felon 'knight, and 
declare you utterly unworthy of J my swdrfl. ' B*ek*o 
your starts-place; ami ff "the" rreralds'^ rbeff duty, 
they wttf haclbtfyo^rsimrsi'aaldaH^yodwhhfllJiThe 
from the fist** J /"•'" f »•'*<- .'••.""" * -'< • 

"And' Aft* jffefi I'viti tJiriiely brook thisttsult!" 
roared £ir l Gftes?' :ii< EraW you* sw*ordat bnee/knd tot 
it be a mortal combat between us." 

"jNeW! 4 feplre^^Jb^fel^fiValsaattildry/^* r wiU 
not J 8too6WtheleVei f bf>o\itinAmy. ,,J l " ' ' 

'<ftenetbbjJi/o e^rtfh," cried SrrOifes; aiminf;rfte>' 
n^IebT6Va^M M w«h , 'his WdM. M ' : ' ,,J " l - :c ' u ' 

ff tlic strofo' 'nib (aWe^cta* intendebVrt'wduld' 
probably ha vi *ma3e ' 'good* MomifeSsdn'i* threat} but '8jr 
Jocely n 'was too wary ariiA too : igile eveh Wilis jpbwer- 
ful assailant.' " : -before "We sword codld jdeseerid, he 
seized his'' adversary's Wrist,' alid ih'fcioflie* instant 
possessed himself otiVji Matte/ TlUalie abcomplished * 
without injury; as' the sWbfd' was blunted. ; Stfill mam- 
taining.nis'grftp'b'f ttie/Weajitfrt; hfe raised himself in 
his stirrups lb give acldftllohal'force to't&e blow 1 , and 
with the pumuier dtthe; swxjrd,' ifcrudK Sfr 7 Giles a blow 
upon Ihe biam-j^witi^ 1x6 draped 

frorii■tW , ■^feJ&^nW.V• , ■J :, ."'''. ^'' ""''' •"" " 

Paring {^strange scene; tibt a word* badbeeh uttered 
by the~ spectators; who" looked Vm wfth' the greatest 
curiosity, wondering how it would end." As r Sir Giles' 
fell* from ^V^^^l^'^tiBUilM 'in t>erfect insen- 
sibility orf\nV^bantf, « fteinendous shemt was raised, 
and Sir Jocelyn was as much applauded as if he had^pcr- 
formed h £A'^rubWtfi^y t fcaV^ Wiversilly was the 

extoTtteft'erdedstei oJ * > -" rT)V ''' ' '. •' - '"' ' ' 

: tfoFwia (B&& any* synTpatbyinatiffesfed, 1 when a 
_few moments afterwards Sir Giles was' Taitfe^irom 
the ground. bjp'ffe frurBuivaritt, ahd.luV helmet being' 
removed? ex!hibfte<( a ' countenance^ Avid "as" death/ 
with a/suesM of [) 1tfb6d 'boufsiftg slowly down the 
.temples', '"'tiiitijf' wouli" ^Ve' been we^'plea'sea ff 
Ti<fc had oeenkH^^lltriglit, but 'the cnirurgebri h* at- 
tendance 'jironouilceft init iVwaWonry sturmed bythe 



blow. 






J| r BMAl3L l rdb1n, aHd l renxlertd 5 y^ MfUtrf ty'-ttw 
'^<rtWirilrdTlif > ^ie^k 'toS" 'strong bb*e# ehcrsaching 
ixpdrf 1ti nana* Rmlts. r TiV*<*s* eis^rtbeJit»oxi^aM 
piled, one upon another, till they touch the .ceHhjg. 
ATI of %etf look 1 s*6« ei^dgft, yet ttSny ate further 
s*reu^'ireu*by A TrVh *o6ps' T ari^ bf^^helwlifta'ttaasi 
atrf^ec^re^^ tA^ pad1de%s.' ,, Tne dboYitf ctrittwifh'' 
' tHn, wfftftnaVitfwIllWtt^^aHW a>ot!derou» foclt, of 
Whkh tb^ ma^tet'orthe rodm alweytf leirps ine'key, 
•iid'iievt^ trusts If out of hHrbwh-ba*d: 
• Ti&'smattcn«ttbtet i Uine , l{»HVate , cibihrt 
MbmiJesson:""'' - ^ ''"' l " :>;1, ' n : " " -•' 

^d , «nets'|*efmh^d'tdent^ rtoujgh 

hit VnyYntidfohs ar» fefty 1 awaire' , 6f itt ejtisteiice; and 
can give a shrewd guess "aTlts'cofrtehft; 6rt!y two of 
Hthem"haVe%eifIbdt within ft. 1 The VIW6 thus privileged 
are Clement 'Lariyere and Lupo T<flp/ Ntittesr this 
promeiceT Hot «W l sctrVefter:ars muWin the Iftbit of 
talking over their master's affairs, even with their com" 
redes, and aw* aMaeat as- habitually reserved as he is 



himself; stilt, from the few words let tall by them from 
time to time, the myrmidions have picked up a tolerable 
notion of the private cabinet ; of its hidden cupboards 
in the walls,' its drawers with secret springs ; its slid- 
ing planks, with hollows beneath them ; its chests full 
of treasure, or what is the same thing as treasure, 
bonds, mortgage-deeds, and. other securities ; and its 
carefully concealed hoards of plate, jewels, and other 
valuables. Some of the least scrupulous among them 
— *uofc as Searing, Hugh, Cutting Diet, and old Tom 
Wobttbtt^-nave often discussed the possibility of se* 
erefly'- visiting ft, 1 arid making apettpiieitioaof itsatotes ; 
and they Have been hitherto restrained by (bear terrible 
and vindictive master. 

On looking into the cabinet wo And Sir Giles seated 
at-atabfe, with a' largo- chest open beside him, from 
which he has taken for examination sundry yellow 
parchment*, "with large seal* attached to them. He is 
riow occupied wrth a deed, on one ofthe skins of which 
the'^lan *f *an^por!aht ostate is paitttedi and On this 
his attention becomes fixed. His countenance is oa- 
davordas, and its ghastly hue sJMs to its grimness of 
eitjrtferfeion. A bandis- tied rotmd bis head, and there 
V an expression of pain in his face, and an air of lan- 
guor and debftity in his manner, vary different from 
what is usual with him. It is plain he has net yet re- 
covered from 'the affects of the crushing blow he re- 
e^e* at the jousts/ 

O^oefte him sits hib partner, Sir Pmncis Mitchell ; 
wsd the ailsnoo -that has- Tafgnod- between them for 
4em* mmutts is first broken by the old usurer. 

'•Well, Sir <3iles, n he inquires, "are you satisfied 
withybtir examination of these deeds of the Moun- 
chensey property! " We estates have been in the 
famify/as'yousee, for upwards of two-centuries— ever 
since the reign of Henry IV., in fact — and you have 
& clear and undisputed title to aH the property depicted 
*6n that plari — to a^i old hall with -a large park around 
it, elithi tilifes 7 rncfrcumference, and almost as well 
stocked J wfth ,: deer as the royal chase at; Theobald's ; 
arib! you have rf'tftle to other territorial domains ex- 
te^d^g'rrbm Mdurichensey Place and Park to the coast 
—a matter of twelve miles as the crow files, Sir Giles 
—and including threO hiandris and a "score of little vil- 
lages. ' Wilt not these content' you? 'MetJhfnks they 
'snould. : V faith, mjLWorthy r>artner, when I come to 
reckon u£ alt your possessions', your houses and lands, 
and your different sources of revenue— the sums owing 
to y'dvt in bond and mortgage— your monopolies and 
your patents— whilhT reckon all these, I say, and add 
thereunto the wealth hoarded in this cabinet, which 
you have not placed out at usance— I do not hesitate to 
set you bWtt as one of the richest of my acquaintances. 
There be few whose revenue is so large as ybur's, Sir 
Giles. 'Tis strange, though I have had the same 
enhance as 1 : yourself* of making money, I nave not a 
hundredth part of your wealth." 

«*Not a whit strange, n rep!ied Sir Giles, laying down 
the deed* and regarding his partner somewhat con- 
temptuously. a I waste not what I acquire. I 
have passions as well as yourself, Sir Francis ; but I 
keep them under subjection. I drink not— I riot not 
•£— T shun all idle company. I care not for outward 
show, or for the vanities of dress. I have only one 
'passion whlfli' F indulge^-Revenge. You are a slave 
to sensuality, and pamper your lusts at any cost. Let 
a fair woman please your eye, and she must be bought, 
botheprica-vrnatHitoay. No court prodigal was ever 
mora licentious or extravagant than you are." 

" Sir Giles ! SirGiiea! i pray you spare mo. My 
enemies could not report worse of mo/' 



" Nay, your enemies would say that your extrava- 
gance is your sole merit, and that therein you are bet- 
ter than I," rejoined Sir Giles, with a sardonic laugh. 
** But I rejoice to think I am free from all such weak- 
nesses. The veriest enchantress could not tempt me. 
I am proof against all female seductions. Think you 
the damsel lives who could induce mo to give for her 
half these broad lands in Norfolk— this ancient hall, 
and its wide-spread domains 1 I trow not." 

" Perchance I have given too much," cried the old 
usurer, eagerly ; " if so, it is not too late to amend our 
contract. Between us, there should be fair dealing, 
Sir Giles." 

" There is none other than fair dealing on my part," 
replied the extortioner, sternly ; and the terms of our 
agreement cannot be departed from. What I have 
just said applies to your general mode of life ; but you 
have better reasons far your conduct in this instance 
than is usual with you, since you combine the gratifi- 
cation of revenge with the indulgence of your other 
passions. You obtain a fair young bride, and at the 
same time deprive the person whom you hate most of 
all others, of the mistress of his affections. This is as 
it should be. Vengeance cannot bo too dearly pur- 
chased, and the more refined the vengeance, the higher 
must necessarily be the price paid for it. In no way 
can you so injure this detested Mounohensey, as by 
robbing him of his mistress. And the blow dealt by 
you, shall be followed by others not leas severe on my 
part." 

" Ay, ay, Sir Giles, you have to wipe out the out- 
rage he inflicted upon you in the tilt-yard. As I am a 
true gentleman, that was worse than the indignity I 
endured from fejm in the court-yard of the palace. It 
must be confessed that the villain hath a powerful hand 
as well as a sharp tongue, and follows up his bitter 
words by bold deeds. The stroke he dealt you with 
his sword was like a blow from a sledge hammer, Sir 
Giles. He fetted you from your horse as a butcher 
folioth an ox : and, in good truth, I at first thought the 
ox's fate had been your's, and that you would never 
rise again. Your helmet was dinted in as if by a great 
snot. And twelve hours and upwards you were sense- 
less and speechless. But, thanks to my care and the 
skill of Luke Hatton, the apothecary, who tended you, 
you have boon brought round. After such treatment, 
I cannot wonder that you are eager for revenge upon 
Sir Jooelyn. How will you deal with him, Sir Giles 1 
How will you deal with him 1" 

14 1 will hurl him from the proud position he now 
holds," replied the other, "and immure him in the 
Fleet." 

" While I revel in the bliss he panted to enjoy," 
cried the old usurer, chuckling. " Take it altogether, 
'tis the sweetest scheme we ever planned, and the most 
promising, Sir Giles ! But when am I to claim Ave- 
line 1 When shall I make her mine 1" 

" You shall claim her to-morrow, and wed her as 
soon after as you list." 

" Nay, there shall be no delay on my part, Sir Giles. 
I am all impatience. When sueh a dainty repast is 
spread out before me, I am not likely to bo a laggard. 
But now, to the all-important point on which tho whole 
affair hinges ! How am I to assert my claim to her 
hand — bow enforce it when made! Explain that to 
me, Sir Giles, I beseech you." 

« Readily," replied the extortioner. "But before 
doing so, lot me give you a piece of information 
which will surprise you, and which will show you 
that my tenure of this great Norfolk pr ope r ty is not 
quite so secure aa you suppose it You are aware 
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Sir Ferdinand Mounchensey had a younger brother, 
Osmond— " 

11 Who disappeared when very young, and died, it 
was concluded," interrupted Sir Francis, " for he was 
never heard of more. And it was lucky for us he did 
so die, or he might have proved a serious obstacle to 
our seizure of these estates, for I remember it being 
stated at the time, by one of the judges, that had he 
been living, he might have procured a reversal of the 
Star-Chamber sentence upon Sir Ferdinand in his 
favor. 

'* Precisely so, and that judge's opinion was cor- 
rect," said Sir Giles. " Now listen to me, Sir Francis. 
It is quite true that Osmond Mounchensey quitted his 
home when very young, owing to some family quar- 
rel ; but it is not true that he died. On the contrary, 
I have recently ascertained, beyond a doubt, that he is 
still alive. Hitherto, I failed in tracing him out, tho' 
I have got a clue to him ; but he has enveloped him- 
self in so much mystery that he is difficult of detec- 
tion. Yet I trust to succeed ere long ; and my great 
business will be to prevent his re-appearance, which 
would be fraught with danger to us both. I have a 
scheme on foot in reference to him which will answer 
more than one purpose. You will learn it soon. And 
now to give you the explanations you require in re- 
spect to Aveline." 

And he stamped upon the floor. 

" You are not about to invoke a spirit of darkness 
to our councils V said Sir Francis, staring at him in 
astonishment and alarm. 
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"You will see," rejoined the extortioner, with a 
grim smile. 

After a brief pause, the door was almost noiselessly 
opened, and Clement Lanyere entered the chamber. 

" What has Lanyere to do with the matter V cried 
Sir Francis, suspiciously regarding the promoter, who 
was without his mask. 

" You will hear," replied Sir Giles. " Be pleased 
to inform Sir Francis, good Lanyere, how you come 
to be in a position to demand the hand of fair Mistress 
Aveline Calveleyl" 

" He demand it ! I understand you not, Sir Giles !" 
exclaimed the old usurer. 

" Let him speak, I pray you, Sir Francis," returned 
the other. " You will the sooner learn what you de- 
sire to know." 

To be continued in the February number. 



THE VIOLETS WHISPER. 

BY ADA TRBVANION. 

Think of the flow'rets called for thee 

In perfumed vest of deepest blue, 
Though many a blossom thou may'st see 

Of prouder mien and gayer hue. 

Recall the eyes which sought thy own 
Through the bright dews of (ailing tears ; 

The color from our leaves is flown, 
Their sapphire heaven still fair appears. 

Oh ! though thy lips have breathed " farewell," 
And Time hath bid our charms depart, 

Let tender thoughts and memories dwell, 
L:ke deathless violets in thy heart. 



THE MABVELLOH& 
The following fact ia related in proof of an ascend- 
ancy the marvellous had on the mind of the King of 
Sweden : — When he was desirous of settling by the 
sword the difficulties that Norway opposed lo him, and 
to send his son Oscar at the head of an army to reduce 
the rebels, and bring them under his sway, he was 
violently opposed by the Council of State One day, 
after a violent discussion on the subject, he mounted 
his horse and galloped away from the capital. After a 
long ride, he reached the borders of a deep forest. 
Suddenly an old woman, strangely dressed, and with 
disordered hair, stood before him. "What do you 
want V 1 roughly asked the king The apparent sor- 
ceress replied, without being disconcerted, " If Oscar 
fights m the war you meditate, he will not give the first 
blows, but will receive them." Bernadotte, struck 
with this apparition and these words, returned to the 
palace. On the following day, he entered the council, 
bearing on his countenance the traces of a long and 
agitating vigil " I have changed my mind," said he . 
•• we will negotiate peace ; but it must be on honorable 
terms " Did those who knew the weak point in the 
mind of this great man work upon it to serve the cause 
of justice, reason, and humanity f or, rather, is it not 
probable that the thoughts which pre-occupied him, and 
lighted up the brain, appeared objectively before him, 
and the mental operation was accepted as a real occur- 
rence 1 This explanation appears to be more admissi- 
ble than that an old cheat should be found exactly on 
the spot where the caprice of the king conducted hiro. 
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THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS.* 



"VTICHOLAS, "Autocrat of all the Russias," "Czar 
-^ of Poland," " Grand Prince of Finland/' <fcc., 
was bora in July, 1796. He was the third son of the 
Emperor Paul, by Paul's second wife, who was Prin- 
cess of Wirtemburg ; and on both sides Nicholas is, 
therefore, rather more German than Russian ; and as 
he has also espoused a German Princess (the sister of 
the present King of Prussia), the Russian element is 
infinitesimal in the blood of 
the present heir to the throne 
of the Czars. Of the edu- 
cation of the Emperor little 
has been made known. 
Germans were his instruc- 
tors ; General Emendorf in 
the art of war, lor which the 
young Prince developed 
taste and capacity ; and the 
celebrated Prof. Adelung 
and College Counsellor 
Storch, who took their pupil 
through arduous courses of 
modern literature and " po- 
litical science ;" in the latter 
there being, no doubt, in- 
cluded instruction by Paulas 
Ministers in that tradi- 
tional Russian system in 
which Nicholas has subse- 
quently proved so pro- 
found a proficient. The 
future Emperor first became 
known to the European 
Courts after the Peace of 
1815. He visited Eng- 
land in 1816 ; and an im- 
mense prestige then attach- 
ing to everything- Russian, 
and in especial to a bsssker 
of the Emperor AJeotaader 
he was graetly feted in 
English society. 

At the end of l&lti he re- 
turned to Russia, and he 
spent the next year in dili- 
gent travelling throughout 
the vast dominions of his 
brother, making himself fully 
acquainted with the military, 
commercial, and politics 
circumstances of each pro- 
vince. In 1817 he married. 
From this marriage sprang 
four sons, who have received 
the names of Paul's four 
sons — viz. Alexander, Con- 
stantine, Nicholas, and Mi- 
chael : and three daughters ; 

and in nearly each case there has been a German 
alliance. From 1817 to 1825 Nicholas would appear 
to have "been engaged almost exclusively in military 
occupations ; and to his efforts mainly was his brother 
indebted for the maintenance of the efficiency of the 
Russian army. During this period his character had 
developed ; and his boldness, and his firmness, his 



essentially soldierly qualities, had made him natu- 
rally popular with a savage army, and a still more 
savage people; and, when circumstances presented 
him with the opportunity, he was able to seize the 
Throne. 

Alexander died suddenly in 1835 ; his will, protruded 
to the nation, bequeathed the throne to Nicholas, 
alleging that the next heir, the Grand Duke Constan- 
tino, had renounced the dignity ; Constantine himself 
confirming this declaration, and offering allegiance to 
his younger brother Nicholas. It was said that Alex- 
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AUTOCRAT OP ALL THE SUSSXAS 
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* The above highly able and interesting sketch is from the 
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ander had died of the peculiar disease of Russian 
sovereigns ; and no rational explanation has ever been 
given by Russian writers or diplomatists of the abdi- 
cation of Constantine. Suffice it to say that Nicholas 
reached the throne, but not without such a struggle 
as justifies the boast that he not only inherited, but 
won it, and holds it by right of race and conquest. 
A vast conspiracy, ostensibly against both the Arch- 
dukes, broke out at St. Petersburg, when the news 
arrived of Alexander's death ; and the circumstance 



demonstrated thai t!*«s insurrection was wide spread, 
and systematically ramified throughout the empire 
The personal daring of Nicholas conquered the revolt 
The troops were drawn up in the great place at St 
Petersburgh, roaring tumultuous treason— crying 
"Constantine and the Constitution fJ — the troops 
being so ignorant, that they thought, when they rned 
the Constiution, they cried the name of Constantine s 
wife ! The moment was one of those in which a 
single man decides everything; and Nicholas was 
worthy of the occasion. Hearing in his palace of what 
was passing, he ordered an 
open carriage to the door- 
into which he stepped , and 
having divested himself of 
his sword, and of all arms 
whatever, he commanded to 
be driven to where the 
troops were shouting and 
struggling and awaiting * 
leader. The carriage pre- 
sented itself to the eyes of 
the insurrectionary army ; 
and the martial figure of 
the Grand Duke was ob- 
served with astonishment : 
he was standing upright in 
the carriage He ordered 
the carriage to stop . and it 
stopped amid dead silence. 
He folded his arms, and 
looked sternly down the 
line; and then, in a voice 
of thunder, that weil-known 
and dreaded voice, be gave 
the order to pile arms it 
was magic! The heroism 
conquered; the troops dis- 
persed, the capital was the 
capital of Nicholas, and, 
consequently, the insurrec- 
tion was over! He then 
behaved with great simu- 
lated zeal for Constantine : 
and his success was the 
greater and more rapid that 
he was not, apparently, 
acting for himself. He took 
the oath of fidelity to Con 
stantine, and imposed the 
same on the troops and on 
the great functionaries. He 
seized the ringleaders in 
the conspiracy, and it will 
be remembered that Pestal 
was one of these, and that 
he with the rest expiated 
his treason in the mines 
and dungeons of Siberia. 
Then there was an apparent 
interregnum; and various formalties were gone 
through, and the suspense was not terminated till 
December, in the year of Alexander's death, wh*n the 
now Emperor Nicholas published to Russia and 
Europe a manifesto, in which he recited these various 
events, and announced that his reign had begun. 

He took up the reins of power with a vigorous 
hand, and tho Empire soon saw that the weak admin- 
istration which characterised the latter part of the 
reign of Alexander was over. Nicholas had by this 
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time, fully mastered the knowledge of the vast and 
complicated machinery of the Russian system ; and 
he commenced! at once hit consistent career— to, inten- 
sity and extend the power he had inherited, j»nd U> 
pursue relentlessly, at all sacrifices, the traditional 
objects of Russian policy both in tbe.JEast.and West. 

The Emperor Nicholas is not a manxif T great intel- 
lectual capacity ; and the resuita of his reign are *nqt 
attributable to his o wn, genius, imt to, the, aggregate 
sagacity and pertinacity of the confederate*! diploma- 
tists who pursue, with enthusiasm, the objects of -ft* 
Russian system. The Emperor is, in fact, a man of 
narrow mind; excellent as, a representative man, as a 
figure in Russia, as. a personage at courts out of Rus- 
sia ; but precisely of that class of minds which is in- 
evitably, though, .perhaps, unconsciously, ruled by 
others. But this personal potency, has always attached 
to him, that he is a fanatic* faithfully believing in his 
"mission" — viz,.,. to sustain the despotic system in 
Europe — if there must be a choice, to make Europe 
Cossack rather than Republican. And this tendency 
he indicated at once in .commencing his, reign ; .and 
this tendency was .at once .understood in the other des- 
potic Courts of Europe. 

His energy was exhibited with great effect- in donwHi 
tic concerns. „ One of bisJrst acts was. to issue-a com- 
mission of inquiry into. tAe .various abuses of the State; 
and r aU the revelations of this committee were acted 
upon with a vigor which gj.ve the country assurances 
of at least an honest^dministrative government. But 
only to a certain extent has he been successful : .the 
innate viOany of the bureaucratic classes in Russia 
inertly, but successfully, resisting all the efforts of the 
Emperor to save his people from the peculations of bis 
many proconsols. Instances of his modus operandi, in 
this respect, are given by a well informed, though 1 very 
partial writer,- in the last number of the QuMrtaty Re- 
view. The writer says: — "The only way by which 
he keeps any kind of order is by malfing journeys at 
toll gallop, at the risk of his neck, coming -upon ae- 
rials before they have time to alter the every -day state 
of things — promoting the efficient, and summarily.de- 
grading the remiss. We may mention one small speci- 
men. The Emperor bad received information that 
the naval stores at the arsensal at Gronatadt— hfce 
the water in the fountains at Charing-cross, or (4fce 
army' at Astley's— were carried in at a gate, 'en- 
tered by a clerk, taken out by a side-way, and bsejnght 
in and entered again; each entry, of course, tbejng 
charged to the treasury with the fiill market prise of 
the article. Determined to catch the culprits fitgwnte 
ddkto, the steam of the Imperial yacht was ordered to 
be got up forthwith— the great man in person embarked 
— but as he was nearing the port, a column of smoke 
was seen to rise from the dockyard, and in a few 
minutes- all evidences of guilt was destroyed by thenre, 
•which was meant to be as useful a respondent for 
rvevything missing as the eat in Dean Swift's * Direc- 
.ajssat to Servants.' " These is, no doubt, a good deal 
of truth in. this* aed -suggests that, after aH, even the 
despotism of a C*ar Jaile to give practical power to the 
individuakwhsams authority haetcsbadisps sssd amo n g 
a multitude- of officials. There- is great- exaggeration 
about. 4he **pcwer " over •persons, of the Essyeror of 
Russia; bat It i*visry plain tint his great nobies— 
.though Mavy <»imot4ero<tb*t*ceemtiy wUhouthispex- 
missiottr and woul&fovmtt thev'eetaiaaj if .they did not 
return to .their country on hts^oTder-^arein^a^great 
n^asureyin their provide w^ inds pe i u l iml ; and that, as 
adsse potwithstendjngtha systsmetiatattampi* of the 
€*er to impoveruih them* by inducing ^rehjgacy- and 



extmvagancc.in.th^ir Imbita-rthey aae^nv^ncJNe.., ,Jt 
is also palpable-^ t so, many. 4U#en deaths .tdcmgn-i 
•tratet-mtfrat the Russian rW&wa w^w^.thaiMte 
Russian Czar^ -ami -that he is a v. much °** * **»»■""""»» 
as a dictator . ,. , ► . : 

Nicholas aarjy found himsoif t fnMyei}4B wara^aad 
£e*ucee«Bful^olUrceMu^ Jfll 18ft! 

a^ai**^,£*rw jasoke joq^upan; w^U-nmimge4 ,pwH 
rW« V mk .In rttorenoV >afta* Jaeoi jyoarj'r ftfttfng, 
which was prolonged with apurpojuvrrtbftgqld 
aisnftWasge fighting for nef^muejb W.^jleaAfrrJPer- 
si* was completely coBojwre^ toother exhaustion 
being secured *&,&! ,sme^rMjng t fo p^ ,Ruj#f th© 
wfcole,ejmensoc,af ths war:; flAWrfy, lg,0WMWQ rc£l*s , 
Russia, flirOiermor^,; obtaining mm> ,**?»&&«< Xte 
nest acMimmeiit.ef the .ghnpessr >**m hte rwa*, in 
lA8&^,~wjtb^ Turkey, tanrioetingt eAer jDnnyi'Ciils- 
biatcdactwma.in thebattie of 8ohumlaL whwty Rim- 
sia obtained more territory, and fvaeteomofcrcial;^ 
vanteges-~ce*ttin*y *.*!**. detriment^ Bng^isU Mrade 
in that part of the world*. %9t Mm TW, Russia .also 
made the enemy gap, -utMk IQyQW.QQO durtatfr 3Jb*n ; 
came the Pediah^eevO U rtthe etcugglelawjtuchJ^iebo^g 
himself tootetfce part of an indeie^igable general-rrfuld 
the u peace'', which, he announced tpUupore*^ reigned; 
at WanMajv/' fiaiaod being erased from t^emap by the 
ukase of March, 1832 ; and Nicholas, announcing ,|p 
thodenutisjM^pn^he^ummoned* "conjbMHWto^ttempt 
tor renew Uus acaUeaed, Jos | M>na i tty , and, Warsaw .abail 
beJeteUed^withrttbe cartfe" There have been, insur- 
rections sjbee, and the threat ha».net fcealtept f War- 
saw proving cojav#mant as a capita^ whence more, 
easily to negotiate with Euroa** Tfeen came t^P war; 
wain Ciscassiay; and the JBiaeeesi8*s. f aemaui unoen-j 
cjoered* Wbenj^*tte0ked by Russia*. they 7 Frajev& 
handful *, j»t^hsy ; iha?eg^owii int^a^atmnality,daiJ^ 
m c rea sjs jg .injetrangth from the jwac*ipn>of (ftssa J ak#; 
and in h a t tstsiw i t hi the (Sst^ssjaaa^foUyearfer ^ susa n a> 
of fauwtr troope ^ hafl ^ 
vfi|ht*hat 7 pimeM*fti%,«hw|i^Diy decrootism canjepm- 
nana\ :R«sskn>di|tiejajBOj f aj^ 
ejsjiM^ttoatted- beyond .Ci re ^ asiaq p j ad 'Persia k and.t^e 
English»armyJA#ipeditAen to Cabu^wajs imdeprtood^y 
Rneeisras tf uja ssps n eeto her- sunupead n^M^inatkme 
in India. England and Russia *wu^ *b#werar, <in 
ajjy^e^aajMSrtsdly-rr-ejone^ 

-saheiLrasjthe Turkish Em*a>e w^tattaringwianri ft»a-» 
ibimr$#kl,wti*tb9 aianyiofJ^ejmftj^vWAs oa^$ 
wayt to Constantinople, Eegtod*.^ t useia 1 Jtafett*#nd 
Prussia (France being left out) intervened, saved the 
Sultan, and, imposed conditions,. op, the too-powerful 
Pacha, whose force and. prestige-' Sir Charles' Napier 
had destroyed at St. Jean d'Acre. The Emporor 
Nicholas, however, nobttithstandinglns cemwlefes'.di|)lo 
sasjoy at aH the-courts.andOT.ajLthe .pnsss o£Enrope^> 
his oewstant sppeasance in provooatmiis 'orf arbitre* 
ments m Greece, rin Denmark^ in Onnnejuy^smdin 
the Christian provinces - of Turkey, didnot.assmne in 
the eyecof Europe, that ottitydrof whechnhe iHmatm- 
bitious until after the French Reparation of 1B4S. 
Then, at last, he could pfay his roU ; ano% to use. the 
landatienof e^too courteous. Englishman, ^then^sned 
Repnblicamam^and .effisated xeaction. He saved Jkna- 
tria,bycott|us<ing for her Ifsmgacy. .Tbt consssmenpe 
and accomnemmeiUs .-of hw snastp ray in3ter*entiea/.in 
that ease, .are. the news of the day; -and.it ircwot 
n ece ssary to>relate, in tbie place, the;«tory of ^Russian 
dqdomacy<.m the spring and summer of this yearyin 
the Daasmiaa Principalities. , Euiring ail thia restless 
" foreign poucy, 1 ' the Emperor haa nevertheless been 
busyathoma . Hat.adrninis^ta|nsn c hashaeo r pre^ssai 



nently viperous at.ay,^^^^ •Wf°n^iftd^W^ 
of aUdisUaaUona.ivBHt.M ia^ou^t^ jijC^awyis 
now i« ascpmpleteja s^te^afnit ava^.w^en^ a^? 1 ^ 
A^^MtoW4^4^W^.jw^W^ 
^mj^reiiia at »«r*e«tffl-feW*r#*$: 4lr«yW^ io *r^h^h 
.^ouid-fellqw *«|Cpn W xmnt^rev^oi^w f ^ee 5 x^ 

■ftp^Mwte 4mmtoM4 *?»▼»«««' SpVi^^R^f- 

f^^lsograjai^an^ &<*mkui^i& <#&iWm*9 



<o/(Rh#- tW»te^8*eriA,c, 



«T 4 '.;p 4 tl^ *^ilT ri*vitJl1') i^j 



A few pe^m^l4f4^.^^(fi«M M£rfei**9*«f 

of hag.reyoitg Jfflfflafefo ffiej> .Oftg lW'Ptflrt l W^fr*&#- 

#an ^an4*t.waa^tta%hjta4*^^ 

ttinad aJnc^^yjtth^^gngl^LWia^Bjm onj ^uaaia^w^o 

/^Wftfwejfl^-iCm 40S) jcourt^j^ 95*^WW Wn wnr*^" HwB ^#r" 

i*nngjpie^es^i4bft«MK^«*^^ sP<M4firn 

l^at [ ;f k e^rbn#^q^l4)llH^ia / ls^e^ 

;t^e i; s J uWimeirf ) ^e4?|Wtyno l* +***&& $***)&'*<* 
man of vast bodily strength', ^an^^ufs^^ jV^i**^ 

hi* wpnde#jlAnd rap# jo i nxu|^s as ^ ^w/oWS^ . £** 
ILngUsh^sit, waeja w4u^^^^aa,^e^^l x ^^ecjfc. 

j>mnri©ty,of an- ^Pg^J l ¥J B ^i^lftP^7r^ «*! 6W 
WWw^w^sj weli J^naw^^liat bfi lift* arrjv^^^e 
rumor at the time was, that he hadico^nc ^^ug^nd 
in order to detach Queen Victoria from her too friendly 
relatione with~LouJs Philippe, qndJluii he succeeded 
by showing her^majesty a-^piivate oorrespondence 
which he i*& had with <th«^FreBolLa£n)g I in which 
French designs were t oo ca r el essly confessed ; and it 
jriil 4>ao>emsjsabered tfcati tfal*md*m>q»m&k:Ml At 
imignnreivsi); msd thteOiwas sofoeunmsmarihTiiabr fke 
belief that n Iteaatart aJhaheenwai ■iissnifpi samiI >**&* 
jeitp<<rtsd;on*l8ieitaa^ tiwdi^ai- 

.paToriMhwed ihercmaj^stsx 1 J ffihd*dthusjerriff aac— Issssi! 
:Weilrmjtan\ bfOsssng ^ ini foeS> ^omtatawaej eemsme 
ai Russia } i ■ami xtfae ■Emfcaoii saw a^VjSus^sJrasBsmsjtone- 
Usati with hfapjerid.tirtHvteweTyAdd^ gfodn^aitmranssid 
movement;, go 1 Surptfnimgly iiiiliilnH il llm liin iTngiisli 
tour, has often been amusingly iMustrsjttsApsnssm i|nili- 
dnmrfy withasgafad ae has >Bsn^s*s^wJm*is*Mjnbves 
>wrts^ Aim ifosrn^fit^Petdmbnra^ h^eri^th.iaary) feu* she 
has to calculate on the^>jk3aaibiI1ty ^bmsmsjosty pte- 
•aentimr; hnriself -at mtyrtnmiafcihst iosd,nat jasv lime 
of the/day ;''tm3^ing f visits5dnrrii|gi somttissi'c.'Wen 
made hxherbyibeir oenyrbhxths>dssg^uae^nasssrn^ 
courier ofrisuidieK jOa^grotine,iwlw&.wjni ijueas i|eia. 
adnnt%inrii»Teidsb 1 ia>Abx)^ ather 

dauhii,o« r^chclis, be wajrthei (UaseilTiiisji),^^^- 
icellsnt hosbahAJ ^De tCscjtfmefsdpastha^sitgrieKaucte 
arith theiCaan waaithatedie ivawravha^Aedt.Ti At the 
balls at Peterhoff there are, says DelOawtrae^v^MBQ 
^066 Aff if^KMTJersons^butTnofeonef hmisssafoccv - - The 
.expAveelesl o*ithe Bhtpeforii la^^a^destnsciisejaiof 
.gufoayU'. Hsiam jh sj t iit h rntDmoia^matans vsawr. Jit 
theBBJballs, it is nvo^yse^aemwkpthmt ttsegrnywr, 
whor wmfld be the most BsmsidnbsaT 4 tjMf Rueacaaui. 
imu^teenbata^se^es^wsmvuV thvfiussiancavBtupisvin 
.mhtchicten theidad^ofithBi^o^oscsjhumaity^f^e 
ftniTTTHTrsoTtir m ilistiiHiwiillesjl fieiaflisjifliiiiHiasI Sb^M i i 
;am>waiommrtabre.asai't diaaonlantoai zSIiit'iBaiptsmai 
vosd4.aiM<wa^iss|lyaRuhs^ 

JrU te4ff agataet? Krenrii^h'oavs^ussdibda^Bwt' int, 
despUaal^hic deawstMBv/ th^Ifreme&ais mssas ssB^asito 
Russia. Biid^fter»llvperh«p«ithey sufis^tsis>oana<er. 
act Siberia; fatenselyTRustimi.s^b^i^flM^r^ig^Te a^^ 
|^ssMlrer,hsa:;<msri^them^tW ejsi»ausua% of 
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no btwfitri^ 1 anff lfr jfesttttittt-'tiii K*«, like'lris 
^remetWor*, atf 'the I dHe me>i : whom he encounters, 
'irr'mct? %&"&#<#%» n*eri ,J «r ih^r hll^ttart nrilitary 
'mt& diplomatic service; ; "with {nociception Of Roueh 

BrtmowVwm^r**-^ tt will he wV 

iwrMrW s n6ftfe^ak / !3r^pet*; either in race or hi 

region. ^Wit curtoii^ tfiA P^bto«A<rts cldefijrcbm- 
•M&bilAk ftuiWfciittify, fthd -*roirt<f, no dodbt, feud 

RttiitnV if^o^ agalftit tile ToiWHtf Ihe cauee of the! 

Greek Church.. The Russian genereliT who simttred 

BttjfaijfwMIIf^ '- 

Ork^ WHt*^^f ttm^pertt IWefcemV***** have 

ttfed,4r^Mr lfcetyt* Met, tarmrlet** ffcrt* in liirtory. 

Hft o^e^tw; r^Buchei.#of i*i*ht*6tergy>Whd was' 
^• v UiiMf# W ^thfe¥^d^, : ^ 6a^H<x: W 'Otie Of Ate 
'eieVeVW^tteW^iKfi^ ^h^tt -Uttfe fer«ptofi*»dy 
*^e9kP^ kli v iM«luM eetiAtsmn "*fal >beettj; that'*©, 
t «d6ottp«*ie* :l V ilauy ^enJo^im* * cxmtt-te^ngiasia 

rfere^'for H*fc« ri the* Oontltteil^^e^ TOr« called 

: *rm 1 fceirA*rm} 
man", ! bf [ k fce¥tfe'mSfM*fo»i ^d;4h(aria"1ie ever 
pdaiewi^V^rfeigti^^^^m V^itlld; ^ttibfy; b* the 
e^muW o^some 5 ' reVotaibmY. ^HW- second; Arch- 
***£ tf<*etolttiitee,y flW lieed bf ^c MWcoW p*rty-^- 
tntetiserjr rWseian'and ifitinscVy ftmWihiirt: Agamat 
*hc fisat fcmrotf'lmsVgrea^*^ %--»''*« a 

mrtfami 2liVW'«ftU%1i« allowed to 



dfcver nfari, 

Hois power VCTy 

.- -• n ■»!:! r«oi Til' !■■ 



V 



• •.. ■■•>*?•»•« *d * 

- ..: .«JbbW**tolkao*rfaifefc«ia 

Vu L3dao"lf t/ via** ! <'' i, » 0" '» 01 ; / -iij, -■■< !-.*.i\ 

IDOTJaffxeBpoartheJoffly bsttocb*£ameej»fe*a long 
. • • whites amitame dap a, sudden; gnat ,o£ wind Jioub 
me%d/thmganiiwl, fcorowbioh sinsstion I via -taken 
- ay bye, jamamftiiEboyp returning foraiachuoi with, hie 
^oempaaaoaaun Afahadelof tbongfetipaaaed brer hia brew 
a*Ae gazedtafcme, and: has eyeinssuhmd so aminus. a 
ioobvsBflBVtos^sciisflhmi^ sports, to 

.learn ithecrfeemt o&heVimedelaBi<mt,iWh^ were that 
lo^aj^rtariho tatfeiitomrlyhichiiieH^ iti was once 
jlisipipiaiaconk..^ ' i: \Jii;?'-ji-[;; .' ,«* i .1 \.» - 1 .,->-• 
-- dfis story amtbemg^eved%sdl b» wise friends, 
it: wai raaa&edbthatri stadeilie Ranted; ead thus prove 
- *ftp trstf^eranlshy ^ofwhafc heaaid; 
z..:. Itnaaain4aaa\ eeadmanumttfor tee;. wheat tjia damp 
n earth Jasfrtrmn my rsigh^^ above; and 

iiiexriwanf ^byati^^ftaajeeKtjapAo emfpsiriftbut fenny 
.aia^EBafianqaa^ieidveCinjSaaaaiaiht, and Could noJengcr 
: Jite arfioW gBfltad ^liiOiilotlibaijnf^eeped tkroatth the 
*fti»h, a«i*fina*Wi teitntah/ air. , My; jo^ co\rid Dot 
:ias»heiBiaajrea*a«thabfelieAaf ifie li»tlB"h»a, »ho^io 
:« tiaUing taaris|RAt\diaaefI magrfaoaedr found sjei quite 
r-«bbvfl»ajiDa«6d^ r J a-zr.? .o-t '-vji J " T l-.ii::. ,, «'-l ^ -•'».. 



the little shrub he had tended with so much care titsny 
yeafrt Defbre. It was easy to inSagine, frum the ex- 
lireaaioti of hit countenance, what thoughts were pass* 
ing through hia mind. The wind, Tain, sun, and 'air 
had all conduced to make me what I then waa ; and I 
had daily increased in that which waa good. He, too, 
had had advantage* showered upon him ; but had he 
improved them as he ought 1 I felt grateful that I was 
happily made the means of teaching him a leeeon not 
soon to De"£>rgotteii. 

Again 1 would pass overyears of my monotonous 
existence, attd krtroduee myBelf ^^in all tfce pride and 
grandeur- oftMs manafeh of the forest. My massite 
trnm¥ supported branches that towered fer above any 
competitors around, Truly, I waa fair to look upon, 
if I might judge tYom the admiration and awe with 
Which *n aged matt regarded me. There was little in 
him t&remmd me-of the joyous. boy or thai haughty 
man of days gone by*— yet there- waa aeon the aame 
thoughtful look that ever chaxnoCeriaed hhn. 

It 'was Indeed pteasarit forme to have the bowed 
form of that Old man repoae undfer my spreading 
branchefl,^nd^o-hearm^ words of wisdom imparted to 
Hgfat-lMaited chkdMB *teund1 Baft such happiness 
Cdbld not last long. He passed away from the earth, 
weighed down by his infirmities, while I waa yet in 
my prime. ♦ 

- " Vain^boaatey V 9 said Time to me one day, aa I waa 
congratulating myself on account of my beauty, 
strength, and tag lift; " be aitent, nor pride thyself 
in thy length of days, for ausely thou ahaH anon be 
like the agedoaje^ane *> his long home !•• 

i mughed hia prophecy to acorn; but it was too 
tr«e: ; ' My form is now bowed low, when Compared 
wtth v wh«t it once was. My branches are bare and 
tireksB 5 a fow aeatteted leaves alone remain to me 
lamenting, as it were, my doom. Light-hearted chil- 
dren efmn me-^ibr what ia there in a withered tree to 
prdmofe the happiness of the young t Yet would- 1 
teach them a lesson, aa f mourn mam day to day m 
nry 4oneHnaas. I wonld tell them -of the abort race of 
tutu*— <>f the fickleneaa of friendship.; the bright hopes 
and pride of youth dashed to- the ground ; the folly, 
the madness, of living without a thought of any other 
stale of existence. 

t ee* many a truth might they learn from me— 
wbuld they hut heser. But p e r ve rsely they turn their 
eyes away, and I must leave them to learn from 
etperienee, aa I have dune. 



").-iah«ttdmejt'i)Was9teft aihiagaMlil <flfamv haateftwi on, 
j J&uvafBM aafltun^tearqmckly a'ajoaeaakdawtm other T and 
-«ivqy:jeah foatodxaacimdraasina/.in <aiaa ,»hdJbetatt$. 
.. AnsVttieaetr, m^airaa>i;changed*iDODl JHiraadbsca 
, • Mra^ifioannlmt iiiatsvfe iiakneimnd /hadndwr reaamed, 
o ^ehvazaqaaifDatey and) haugfaty mien j rOir, hhw m> 
vfiicft^lnBa^isD^ 

: «vsmflke£eias sanisg)str«sul freB^ofmantir; But, not- 
irmitistandmg*tha^gdy ;« aaatudiaaipatad worid^ ia which 
• he dwaJt^ehhnaamasl Careariand paaasnts of life, the 
. aMssiatissaKDfieaarykiajfs wbj» asp* <mtaraly*bii toasted 
- z iromj hiairaaanVei rfafwami«red]oter the gmunda; matk- 
u'fag iaauhr<rhsn^whinhihBd : trirmr phirr ;iaaid starteS 



SENTIMENTAL GEOGRAPHY. 



ANTHONY VAN I>I£M£N, Governor of. Ba- 
taviat hssi a daughter, whose name Wa» Maria, 
Sinha she eras, xmt only chaimimj Mtd aceomplishfidt 
7HUnsA8eatipjL haiogonrsaracU (nft«wraj'^s) thought ibutralsa theuosUy child of a rich papa who'veaa gover- 



should become Mrs. Tasman, he knew very well waa a 
thing not for a moment to be thought of. Whoever 
won hie daughter must have wealth and a patent of 
nobility. She waa no fit mate for a poor sailor. 
Taaman, however, could be easily dismissed from 
dangling after her. 

The Batavian traders had at that time a vague 
notion that there was a vaat continent — aft unknown 
Australia land somewhere near the South Pole $ and 
Van Dienien determined to send Taaman out to see 
about it. If he never came back it would not matter ; 
but, at any rate, he would be certainly a long time 
gone. Yen Diemen therefore fitted out an expedition, 
and gave to young Taaman the command of it. 

Off the young fellow sat, in the year 1642; and, 
like an enaxtiored swain aa he waa, the first new 
ground he discovered — a considerable stretch of land, 
now forming a very well-known English colony— he 
named after his dear love, Van Dieman'a Land, and 
put Miss Van Biemen'a Christian name beside her 
patronymic, by giving the name of Maria to a email 
adjoining island ^dose to the aouth^eaatern e xtr emi ty 
of -the- new land. That land— Van Biemen'a Land — 
we have of late begun very generally to call after Ha 
discoverer, Tasmania. 

Continuing his journey southward, the young Bailor 
anchored his ships on the eighteenth of December, in 
a sheltered bay, which he called Moodenarea (Murder- 
er's) Bay,- because the natives there attacked his ships, 
and killed three Of his men. Travelling on, he reached 
after some daya the ialande which he called after* the 
three kings, because he saw them on the feast of the 
Epiphany ; and then, coming upon New England from 
the north, he called it in 'a patriotic way, after the 
States of Holland, Staten Land; but the extreme 
nort h ern point of it, a fine bold headland jutting out 
into the eeay strong aa his love, he entitled again Cape 
Maria. For he had gone out resolved not indeed to 
" carve her name on trunks of trees," but to do hia 
mistress the same aort of honor in a way that would 
be "nobler,- manlier, and more enduring. 

After a long arid prosperous voyage, graced by one 
or two more discoveries, Taaman came back to Batavia. 
He had more than earned hia wife ; for he had won 
for himself sudden and high renown, court fevor, rank, 
and fortune. Governor Yea Diemen ^et a moons son- 
in-law, and there was no cross to the. rest-of the career 
of the moat comfortable married couple, -Abel and 
Maria. Taaman did not make another journey te> New 
Zealand; U remained usMsitsd amsil 1769, whan it 
waa rWieeoitfredfey Captain Ceeavwho very qnieWy 
recognised it aaa portion of she land- that had keen 
fitsvscentjy the lova-lonioailor. 



noriof tho Butch JSast Indies, Maria's imago waa im 
pneaaed on. many a heart, and aim had no lack of 
suitors- Them were . great men among them:; but, 
with.maidenfliJce perversity, Marin .moat favored a 
poOrt voting eailor*-*, handsome, dashing fellow, who 
was; -very skilful in .his business; but who had no 
TOicajBftsjior ns> Use /for.aosy« . The youngsailor'aL name 
iwaa Abel Jrosen t Tiamnn> He waa devoted ta Maria 
heart and soul, had exchanged pledges withheld and 
had bjought matters to ao serious a pass, that the 
proud mther determined to put the young adventurer 
quietly and courteously out of sigUt : the doing so ha 
took. to be e better. and mere fatherly course than, the 
snaaitutionvof a great fomily quarrel That hia Maria 



efz 



• Taaiife of J. Howard Payne, the-aothor of "Sweet 
Haaae^'' weeone of leaasraabie vicissitudes. "Of en 
eveamigi'! says -one who<4new hifla, "we would wank 
emng the etieeta, looking into ^ the lighted perkeaas 
we passed. Once in a while, we would aeeTBome 
nmriry circle so happy, and . teeming ao beaunVrui a 
group, that wewuuld both atop, and then pass silently 
on. On such occasions he would give me a history of 
Jua wanderings* his trials, and all the carea incident to 
hia sensitive nature and poverty. * How often,' said 
he once, c have X bean in. the heart of Paris, Berlin, 
London^ or aame ether city, and. heard persons ringing, 
or the hand-organ playing " Sweet Home," without a 
•hilling to buy the next meal, or a place to put my 
head. The world has, literally, aung it until every 
heart ia familiar with its melody. Yet I have been a 
weademr from my 1 
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46 TTE didn't care much about it," he said ; " they 
-I-*- might marry him, if they liked, and to whom 
they liked, provided he was not expected to make love. 
Give him his hookah, and a volume of Shelley, and 
really, wife or no wife, it was almost the same thing 
to him. By the bye, one thing he must stipulate for 
—that fhe should not hunt nor talk slang." 

This Launcelot Chumley said, yawning — although 
it was only twelve o'clock, yet it was ten before he 
came down to breakfast — and, sauntering from the 
drawing-room through the open window on to the 
lawn, he stretched himself under the shadow of the 
chestnut-trees to dream vague poems all the day after ; 
a mode of existence that seemed to him to fulfil the 
sacred destiny of his being. 

Launcelot Chumley was a spoilt child. A spoilt 
child full of noble thoughts and generous impulses 
tarnished by prosperity, and choked for want of stimu- 
lants to exertion ; he was also vain for want of whole- 
some opposition. Provided people left him alone, they 
might do as they liked, he used to say. Let them not 
disturb his books, nor cut down the chestnut-trees on 
the lawn, nor break his pipes, nor talk loud, nor make 
a noise ; and he was perfectly satisfied. His indiffer- 
ence and indolence drove his mother to despair. She 
tried to tempt him to exertion by dazzling visions of 
distinction. But Launcelot prided himself on his 
want of ambition, and vowed he would not accept a 
dukedom if offered to him : it would be such a bore ! 
His mother had indeed done her best to ruin him by 
unmitigated indulgence ; and now she wrung her 
hands at her own work. But, as something must be 
done, she bethought herself of a marriage, which, 
woman-like, she fancied would cure everything — indo- 
lence, vanity, selfishness. 

Mrs. Chumley bethought her of a marriage — but 
with whom t 

There were in London two Chumley cousins, Ella 
Limple and little Violet Tudor. These two young 
ladies were great friends after the fashion of young 
ladies generally. They had mysterious confidences 
together, and wrote wonderful letters. Ella Limple, 
being of pathetic and sentimental temperament, talked 
of sorrow and sadness, and said there was no more 
happiness for her on earth, there being something she 
could never forget; though nobody knew what. 
Violet Tudor, her bosom friend, laughed at all senti- 
ment, and expressed a shy contempt for lovers. She 
vowed also that she would never marry a less man 
than a lion king or a general who had seen severe 
service and been wounded badly ; and then she did not 
know — perhaps she might. For Violet rode blood 
horses, and once pronounced an Indian officer a 
" muff," because he had never seen a tiger hunt. An 
expression that caused that gentleman to blush and to 
feel that kind of anger which is, among his own sex, 
usually assuaged in a duel. 

It may be imagined, therefore, that Mrs. Chumley 
did not place Miss Violet Tudor very high in her scale 
of feminine graces; although she certainly did not 
know one half of that curly-headed gipsy's escapades. 
Consequently she was passed over at once. Ella was, 
on the contrary, all that Mrs. Chumley wished ; young, 
pretty, mild, manageable ; with gold, a stainless pedi- 
gree, and unexceptionable manners. What more 
could any mother demand for her son 1 Mrs. Chumley 
sent by that day's post an affectionate invitation 
asking Ella to pass a week with her, much to Ella's 



surprise and pleasure. For cousin Launcelot had 
long been a kind of heroic myth in that young lady's 
imagination ; and she was glad to be asked to meet 
him. " Though dearest Vi knows that nothing could 
make me forget poor dear Henry, all alone in those 
terrible East Indies !" she mentioned in the letter 
which communicated the circumstance to her bosom 
friend. Out of curiosity then she aceepted the invita- 
tion ; and, in less than a week's time, she found her- 
self at High Ashgrove, with all her prettiest dresses 
and her last new bonnet. 

Ella's correspondence with Violet Tudor increased 
overwhelmingly during the visit. The early letters 
were gay, for her ; but soon they deepened into a 
nameless melancholy ; and were rife with mysterious 
hints. Occasionally there burst forth in them the 
most terrific self-accusings that English words could 
frame. If she had become the head of a society of 
coiners, or the high priestess of a heresy, she could 
not have used stronger expressions of guilt. Violet 
was frightened at first ; but she remembered that it 
was Ella's habit to indulge in all sorts of exaggerated 
self-accusations. At last came a letter, which 
unveiled the mystery; reducing the terrible sphynx 
which devoured men's hones to a tame dog that stole 
his neighbor's cream — the usual ending of most young 
ladies' mysteries. " I do not know what my dearest' 
Violet will think of her Ella—but if it is to be the 
death-blow of that long and tender love which has 
supported my sad heart through so many bitter trials, 
I must tell her the truth. Violet, I have broken my 
vows, and am deserving of the fate of Imogen in that 
dreadful ballad. Poor dear Henry ! 

"Violet, love, I am engaged to my cousin Launce- 
lot. 

" My aunt made me the offer so supplicatingly, and 
Launcelot said so sweetly : * I think you will make me 
a very nice wife, Miss Limple, 1 that I could not resist. 
Besides, cousin Launcelot is very handsome ; and that 
goes a great way. Vou know I always found fault 
with poor dear Henry's figure ; he was inclined to be 
too stout Launcelot's figure is perfect. He is tall— 
six feet I should think — and with the most graceful 
manners possible. He is like a picture—has very 
bright brown hair, all in thick curls, not short and 
close like poor dear Henry's. He wears them very 
long, like the portraits of Raphael. Henry's hair, 
poor darling, was inclined to be red. His eyes are 
large and dark grey, with such a beautiful expression 
of melancholy in them. They are poems in them- 
selves, Violet. Now Henry's, you know, were hazel ; 
and hazel eyes are unpleasant — they are so quick and 
fiery. I like such eyes as Launcelot's — melancholy, 
poetic eyes that seem to feel and think as well as to 
see. Hazel eyes only see. Don't vou know the 
difference ? He is very quiet, lies all day under the 
trees smoking out of the most exquisite hookah, and 
reading Shelley. I dote on Shelley, and hate Shaks- 
peare. How fond Henry was of Shakspeare ! — that 
wearisome Hamlet ! And now her own Ella is going 
to beg and pray of her dearest Violet to come here as 
soon as possible. I enclose a note from Aunt Chum- 
ley, asking you ; and, darling Vi, I will never forgive 
you if you don't come directly. For no lover in the 
world could ever separate me from my own Violet. If 
you don't come I shall think you are angry with me 
for my bad conduct to poor Henry ; and indeed I feel 
how guilty I am. I had such a terrible dream of him 
last night. I thought he looked so pale and reproach- 
ful, just like his favorite Hamlet. Good bye. I can't 
write another word ; for aunt wants me to go with her 



to the village. Bo come, dearest VwkW and come 
immediately." 

This letter delighted Ella's friend. . She had never 
bfced the flirtation with Cornet Henry Oemf>ier ; which 
she had thought very silly and sentimental $ while this 
seemed to offer a real future. . She wrote to her aunt 
—of whom she was considerably afraid ; and, in a few 
days, arrived at High Ashgrove. She was received by 
Ella with a burst of enthusiasm ; which, earning from 
one so calm, quite electrified Launeelptj by Aunt 
Chumley with no superfluity -of kindness ; and, by 
Launcelot himself, with a cold bow* Vet she was 
pretty enough. The thick raven haix, which k was 
her will and pleasure to wear crowding ever her face 
in wide curly bands ; her great black eye* that never 
rested for a moment ; her tiny hand ; her fabulous 
waist ; her light fairy figure ; her wide red lips, and 
her untameahle vivacity, made her appear like * wild 
bird alighting on the, steps of that still, lazy, gentle- 
manlike house. 

For the first two days Violet behaved herself with 
perfect propriety. She embroidered more than two 
square inches of Berlin work, and did not make a 
single allusion to the stables. She fell asleep only 
twice when Launcelot condescended to read aloud the 
mistiest parts of Queen Mab, and she tried hard to 
look aa if aha understood what EnipayehteUon waa all 
about. Poet little woman J She knewaesatioh about 
either as if cousin Launce, as the called him, had 
informed her in the native dialect of. the. glories of the 
Anax Andron, or as if he had told her how aims and 
the man were sung at Mantua long ago, But thk 
state of things could not last long. Old habits and 
old instincts entered their protest, and Viojet Tudor 
felt that she must be natural or, she should die. 
Launcelet said that she was noisy, and made his bead 
ache ; and he changed his resting-place for one farther 
off from the house, complaining of Miss Tudor « 
voice j which he declared was like a bird's whistle, 
that penetrated into his brain. This he said to his 
mother languidly, at the same time asking when she 
was going away again, 

" You don't keep horses, Cousin Launce ?" Violet 
said on the third morning at breakfast, raising bar 
eyelids and fixing her eyes for an instant on him. 

" Not for ladies, Miss Tudor," said Launcelot. 

"Why do you call me Miss Tudor 1" she asked 
again, "I am your own cousin. It is very rude of 
you!" 

" I should think myself very impertinent if I called 
you by any other name," returned Launcelot still 
more coldly. 

" How odd ' . Aunt* whv , is Cousin Launce so 
strange V* 

" I don't know what you mean, Violet," eaid Mr*. 
Chumley, a little sternly ; " I think you are strange — 
not my son." 

An answer that steadied the eyes for some time ; for 
Violet looked down, feeling rebuked, and wondering 
how she had deserved rebuke. A moment after, Ella 
asked Launcelot for something in her gentle, quiet, 
unintoned voice, as if they had been strangers, and 
had met for the first time that day. It was a ftrifri^g 
contrast; not unnoticed by Chumley, who waa in- 
wardly thankful that such a quiet wife had been 
chosen him; adding a grace of thanks for having 
escaped Violet Tudor. After breakfast be atrolled. as 
usual, into the garden, Mrs. Chumley going about box 
household concerns ; Violet went to the door, turning 
round for Ella. 

" Come with me, Ella, darling," she said ; " let oa 
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go and tease Laimoe. II is really too stupid here ! — 
I can't endure it much longer. I want to eee what 
that laay fellow is really made eC / am not engaged 
to him, so I am flat afraid of him. Gome !" And 
with one spring down the whole flight, aha dashed 
upon the lawn like a flash of light. EHa descended 
like a well bred lady: but Violet skipped, and ran, and 
jumped, and onto she hopped— until she found herself 
by LauncetotVslde, as he lay on the grass, darting in 
between him and'the sun like a humming-bird. 

" Cousin LaUnee^hdw buy you are !" were her first 
words. " Why don't you do something to amuse us ? 
You take no more notice of Ella than if she were a 
stranger, and you are not even ordinarily polite to 
me. It is really dreadful ! What will you he when 
you are a man, if you are so idle and selfish now ? 
There will be no living with you in a few years ; for I 
am sure you are almost insupportable as you are ?" 

Launcelot had riot been' accustomed to this style of 
address ; and, for the first few moments, w*s com- 
pletely at fruit. Ella looked frightened. She 
touched Violet, and whispered, « Dont hurt his feel- 
ings 1" as if he had been a babyy arid Violet an assaa- 
sin. 

"And what am I to do to please Miss Tudor 1" 
Launcelot asked with ant impertinent voice; "what 
herculean exertion must I go through Co* wfin favor in 
the eyes of my 'Strong, brave, manly cousin 1" . 

"Be 8 man yourself, 'Cotntin Latmee," answered 
Violet ; "don't spend all your time dawdling over 
stupid poetry, which I am sure you don't understand. 
Take exercise— good strong exercise. Bide, hunt, 
shoot, take interest in something ami m some one, and 
dont think yourself too good for everybody's society 
but your own. ' Yoii give up your happiness for pride, 
I am sure you do ; yet, you are perfectly unconscious 
of how ridiculous you make yourself." 

"You are severe, Miss Tudor," said Launcelot, with 
his free crimson. Violet was so small and so frank, 
he could not be angry with her. 

"I tell you fiie truth,* 1 she persisted, «and you 
don't often hear the truth. Better for you if you did. 
You must not let it be a quarrel between us; for I 
speak only for your own good ; and, if you will only 
condescend to be a little more like other men I will 
never say a word to you again. Let us go to the 
stables. I want to see your horses. You have 
horses 1" 

"Yea," said Launcelot; "but, as I remarked at 
breakfast, no ladies 1 horses." 

•* I dont care for ladies' horses ; men's horses will 
suit me better !" said Violet, with a toss of her little 
head that was charming in its assertion of equality. 
<< I would undertake to ride horses, Cousin Launce, 
you dare not mount ; for I am sure you cannot be good 
at riding, lying ott the grass all your fife !" 

Launcelot was excessively piqued. His blood made 
his face tingle, his brows' contracted, and he felt hum- 
bled and annoyed; but roused. Tears came into 
Ella's eyes. She went up to her friend and said :— 
" Oh, Viofct, hew cruel you are ! w 

Launcelot saw this Utile bye-scene. He was a man 
and a spoilt cMH fnone; and hated pity on the one 
side, as much as interference on the other. So poor 
Ella did not advance herself much in his eyes by her 
championship. On the contrary, he felt more humi- 
liated by her tears than by Violet's rebukes ; and, 
drawing himself up proudly, he said to Violet, as if he 
were giving away a kingdom, - If you please we witt 
ride to-day." 

« Bravo '. bravo. Cousin Launce J" Violet left the 



together, hoping they would improve the oppor- 
tunity ; but EHa was too well bred, and Launcelot was 
too eoid ;■ and they only called each other Miss Limple 
and Mr. Chumley, and observed it was very fine wea- 
ther; which was the general extent of their love-mak- 
ing. 

They arrived at the stable in time to hear some of 
Violet's candid criticisms. "That cob's off-fetlock 
wants looking to. The stupid groom ! who ever saw 
a beast's head tied up like that 1 Why he wasn't a 
crib-biter, was he 1" and with a " Wo-ho, poor fellow ! 
steady there, steady !" Violet went dauntlessly up to 
the big carriage horse's head, and loosened the strain 
of his halter before Launcelot knew what she was 
about. She was in her element. She wandered in 
and out of the stalls, and did not mind how much the 
horses fidgetted ; nor, even if they turned themselves 
sideways as if they meant to crush her against the 
manger. Launcelot thought all this vulgar beyond 
words ; and he thought Ella Limple, who stood just at 
the door and looked frightened, infinitely the superior 
of the two ladies; and thanked his good star again 
that had risen on Ella and not on Violet. Violet chose 
the biggest and the most spirited horse of all, Ella 
selecting an old grey that was as steady as a camel, 
and both went into the house to dress for the ride. 
When they came back, even Launcelot — very much 
disapproving of Amazons in general — could not but 
confess that they made a beautiful pair. Ella so fair 
and graceful, and Violet so full of life and beauty. He 
was obliged to allow that she was beautiful ; but of 
course not so beautiful as Ella. With this thought he 
threw himself cleverly into the saddle, and off the three 
started, Ella holding her pummel tightly. 

They ambled down the avenue together ; but, when 
they got a short distance on the road, Violet raised 
herself In the saddle ; and, waving her small hand lost 
in its white gauntlets, darted off; tearing along the 
road, till she became a mere speck in tho distance. 
Launeelot's blood came up into his free. Something 
stirred his heart, strung his nerves up to their natural 
tone, and made him envy and long and hate and ad- 
mire alt in a breath. 

He turned to Ella and said hurriedly, " Shall we ride 
fester, Miss Limple 1" 

" Jf you please," answered Ella, timidly ; "but I 
can't ride very fast, you know." 

Launcelot bit his lip. " Oh, I remember ; yet I hate 
to see women riding like jockeys ; you are quite right ;" 
but ho fretted his horse, and frowned: Then he ob- 
served very loudly, " Violet Tudor is a very vulgar lit- 
tle girl." 

After a time Violet came back ; her black horse 
framing, his head well up, his neck arched, his large 
eyes wild and bright ; she flushed, animated, bright ; 
full of life and health. Launcelot sat negligently on 
his bay — one hand on the crupper as lazy men do sit 
on horseback — walking slowly. Ella's dozing gray 
hanging down his head and sleeping, with the flies set- 
tling on his twinkling pink eyelids. 

" Dearest Violet, I thought you would have been 
killed," said Ella ; " what made you rush away in that 
manner 1" 

" And what makes you both ride as if you were in 
a procession, and were afraid of trampling on the 
crowd 1" retorted Violet. " Cousin Launcelot you are 
something wonderful. A strong man like you to ride 
in that manner. Are you made of jelly that would 
break if shaken 1 For shame. Have a canter. Your 
bay won't beat my black; although my black is blown 
and your mare is fresh." Violet gave the bay a smart 



cut with her whip, which sent it off at a hand gallop. 
Away they both fiew, clattering along the hard road, 
like dragoons. But Violet beat by a full length ; or, 
as she phrased it, " she won cleverly ;" telling Launce- 
lot that he had a great deal to do yet before he could 
ride against her, which made him hate her as much as 
if she had been a Frenchman, or a Cossack ; and love 
Ella more than ever. And so he told her, as he lifted 
her tenderly from her grey, leaving Violet to spring 
from her black mammoth unassisted. 

AH that evening he was sulky to Violet, and pecu- 
liarly affectionate to Ella; making the poor child's 
heart flutter like a caged bird. 

" Cousin," whispered Violet, the next morning, lay- 
ing her little hand on his shoulder, " have you a rifle 
in the house — or a pair of pistols 1" Launcelot was 
so taken by surprise that he hurriedly confessed to 
having guns and pistols and rifles, and all other mur- 
derous weapons necessary for the fit equipment of a 
gentleman. 

" We will have some fun, then," she said, looking 
happy and full of mischief. Violet and Ella— Ella 
dragged sorely against her will, for the very sight of 
a pistol nearly threw her into hysterics — went into the 
shrubbery ; and there Violet challenged Launcelot to 
shoot with her at a mark at twenty paces ; then, as 
she grew vain, at thirty. Launcelot was too proud to 
refuse this challenge ; believing of course that a little 
black-eyed girl, whose waist he could span between 
his thumb and little finger, and with hands that could 
hardly find gloves small enough for them, could not 
shoot so well as he. 

Launcelot was nervous — that must be confessed ; 
and Violet was excited. Launeelot's nervousness 
helped bis failure ; but Violet's excitement helped her 
success. Her bullet hit the mark every time straight 
in the centre, and Launcelot never hit once ; which 
was not very pleasant in their respective conditions of 
lord and subject ; for so Launcelot classed men and 
women — especially little women with small waists — 
in his own magnificent mind. 

" He had not shot for a long time," he said, " and 
he was out of practice. He drank coffee for break- 
fast, and that had made his hand unsteady — " 

"And confess, too, Cousin Launce," said Violet, 
" that you were never very good at shooting, any time 
of your life, without coffee or with it. Why, you 
don't even load properly ; how can you shoot if you 
don't know how to load t We can't read without an 
alphabet !" In the prettiest manner possible she took 
the pistol from her cousin's hand and loaded it for him 
— first drawing his charge. " Now try again !" she 
said, speaking as if to a child ; " nothing like perse- 
verance." 

Launcelot was provoked, but subdued, and he did as 
his little instructress bade him; to foil, once more. 
His bullet went wide of the target, and Violet's lodged 
in the bull's eye. So Launcelot flung the pistols on 
the grass and said, " It is a very unladylike amuse- 
ment, Miss Tudor ; and I was much to blame to en- 
courage you in such nonsense." Offering his arm to 
Ella, he walked sulkily away. 

Violet looked after them both for some time, watch- 
ing them through the trees. There was a peculiar 
expression in her face— a mixture of whimsical humor, 
of pain, of triumph, and of a wistful kind of longing, 
that perhaps she was, in her own heart, unconscious 
of. She then turned away ; and, with a half sigh, 
said softly to herself: " It is a pity Cousin Launcelot 
has such a bad temper !" 
After this, Launcelot became more and more re- 
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served to Violet, and more and more affectionate to 
Ella. Although he often wondered at himself for 
thinking so much of the one — though only in anger 
and dislike— and so little of the other. Why should 
he disturb himself about Violet 1 

On the other hand Viotet was distressed at Launce- 
lot's evident dislike of her. What had she said ? 
What had she done 1 She wis always good-tempered 
to him and ready to oblige. To be sure she had told 
him several rough truths ; but was not the truth al- 
ways to be told 1 And just see the food she had done 
him ! Look how much more active ami less spoilt he 
was now than he used to be. It was all owihg'to her. 
She wished, for Ella's sake, that he liked heir better ; 
for it would be very disagreeable for Ella when she 
married, if Elie/s husband did not like to see her in his 
house. It was really very distressing. And Violet 
cried on her pillow that night, t&iriWng over the dark 
future when she could not stay with Ella, because 
Ella's husband hated her. 

This was after Violet had beaten Cousin Launcelot 
three games of chess consecutively, Lanneelot had 
been furiously humiliated ; for he was accounted the 
best chess-player of the neighborhood. But Violet was 
really a good player, and had won the prize at a chess 
club, where she had been admitted by extraordinary 
courtesy ; it not being the custom of that reputable 
institution to suffer womanhood within its sacred 
walls. But she Was very unhappy about cousin 
Launce for all that ; and the next day looked quite 
pale and cast down. Even Launcelot noticed his ob- 
noxious cousin's changed looks and asked her, rather 
graciously, "If she were HI?" To which question 
Violet replied by a blush, a glad smile bursting out 
like a song, and a pretty pout, "No, I am not ill, 
thank you." Which ended their interchange of civU- 
ities for the day. 

Launcelot became restless, feverish, ' melancholy, 
cross; at times boisterously gay, at times the very 
echo of despair. He was kind to Ella, and confessed 
to himself how fortunate he was in having chosen hor ; 
that he could not understand— knowing how much he 
loved her — the extraordinary effect she bad upon his 
nerves. Her passiveness irritated him. Her soft and 
musical voice made him wretched ; for he was inces- 
santly watching for a change of intonation ox an em- 
phasis which never came. Her manners were cer- 
tainly the perfection of manners — he desired none 
other in his wife — but, if she would sometimes move a 
little quicker, or look interested and pleased when he 
tried to amuse her, she would make him infinitely hap- 
pier. And oh I if she would only do something more 
than work those eternal slippers, how glad he would 
be. " There they are," he exclaimed aloud, as the two 
cousins passed before his window. " By Jove, what 
a foot that Violet has ; and her hair, what a lustrous 
black ; and what eyes. Pshaw ! what is it to me what 
hair or eyes she has?" And he elosed his window 
and turned away. But, in a minute after, he was 
watching the two girls again, seeing only Violet. 
" The strange strength of hate," he said, as he step- 
ped out on the lawn, to follow them. 

Launcelot's life was very different now to what it 
had been. He wondered at himself. He had become 
passionately fond of riding, and was looking forward 
to the hunting season with delight. He rode every 
day with his two cousins ; and he and Violet had races 
together, which made them sometimes leave Ella and 
her grey for half an honr in the lanes. He- used to 
shoot too — practising secretly — until one day he aston- 
ished Violet by hitting the bull** eye a* often as her- 



her little hands. 

came warm 

words which might 

they conjured up a strange world in both. , Violet tried 

to disengage herself ; )br tt was Launcelot now who 

held her. She hid her face : hut he forced Jwr to look 
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bench, waiting for them; and very pleased' they had 
gone. She heard a footstep. It was Launcelot with- 
out his cousin. *♦ Ella had gone into the house*,** he 



a torrent^ but still I am not so Bad as you*fairr*f)i*i 
I have done all I could to please yon* since youths** 
been here: I have 4 altered my 'former hsMftfi Ififcve 
adopted your advice, and followed your example.; If 
t knew how to make you esteem me, I would try even 
more than I have already tried to succeed; I can en- 
dure anything rather than the 1 humllatin'g eontempt: 
you feel for me t*' ' 

Launcelot became suddenly afflicted with a choking 
sensation ; there was a sense of fullness m Iris tread,' 
and his limbs shook. Suddenly tears came into nis 
eyes. Yea, man as he was, lie wept. "VSbTet flung 
her arms- round his neck ; and took his head between 



She bent her face till her breath 
rnfon his ifbrehcail, ancT spote a few trtnoceot 
aich might have Been said' to' a brother.' But 
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For a long time, she besought enhpjto be rel 
when suddenly, as if conquered by something' Stronger 
than nersefC she "flung herself from aim*, and darted 
into the house, in a staie of excitement ana tumtilk 



self. He talked a great deal, and had not opened 
Shelley for a fortnight. He was more natural and less 
vain; and sometimes even condescended to laugh so 
as to be heard, and to appreciate a jest. ' But this was 
very rare, and always had the appearance of a conde- 
scension, as when men talk to chttdVen. He still 
hated Violet ; and they quarrelled every day regularly, 
but were seldom apart. They hated each other so' 
much that they could not be happy without bickering. 
Although, to do Violet justice, it was alt on LaunceIot 4 s 
side. Left to herself, she would never have said a 
cross word to him. But what could she do when he 
was so impertinent 1 Thus they rode, and "shot, and 
played at chess, and quarrelled, ahd'sulkeS, ahd be- 
came reconciled and quarrelled again ; and ^ffla, Btilf 
and calm, looked' on with her soft blue eyes", and' often 
"wondered they were such children together;*' ^ 

One day, the three found themselves together cwV 
bench, under a fine old purple beech, which bent down" 
its great branches like bowers about them.' filhv 
gathered a few of the most beautiful leaves, and placed 
them in her hair. They did not look very well ; net 
hair was too light ; and Launch* iaid so. ' " * 

" Perhaps they will look better on you, Miss Tudor," 
he added, picking a broad and ruddy leaf, and laying 
it Bacchante fashion on her curTy, thick black baWs. 
His hand touched" her cheek. He started, ami dropped 4 
it suddenly, as if that round fresh face had been burn- 
ing iron. Violet blushed deeply 1 , and felt distressed, 
and ashamed, and angry. Trembling; ahd with* a 
strange difficulty of breathing, she got up and' rah 
away ; saying, that she Was going for her parasol — 
although she had it in her hand— and would be bade 
immediately. But she stayed away a long time, won- 
dering at cousin Latmcelofs nnpertineriee. When sbe 
came back, no one was to be seen. Ella and Launcelot 
had gone into the shrubbery to look after a hare that 
had run across the path ; and ; Violet sat down on t!mV Ae oa'y alter, 'tloiei chanceo^to.'i^uve * a letter 

h*A' <*s**m' *&*>•* s tfAvtftW** 4* <*nfrk£4* tk..i J wLijti L{ i-2nfLlf *r r 



* I 



An agony of reflection succeecTecl tp' this agony of 
feeling j and Launcelot and Violet *bot|i felt 'as j/ they 
had. committed, or were about to comnu% some fearnil 
sin. Could Violet l&etrav her fricwT 0ould she *bo ., 
had always upheld troth and honor, accept r EUn*i cob- 
pdence only to depnve her of her lover { ft was 
worse than guilt! Poor" Violet wept' t£e bitterest i 
tears Her Bright eyes ever' shed ; ' tpr 'she labored v^der ' 
a sense of sin that was insuprwrt&Me. $he dftred not I 
look at Ella, but feigned a^eadache, aiv} went iato hex 
pwn room to weep. Launcelot was sHockap too] : but 
Launcelot was a man'; and 'lip sense ot^hsiff-deve^ 
loped 'triumph' sxraieWhat' deadened "tie sense, of its 
morse. A certain dun unravelling of the .mystery pf 
the past was also pleasant. u Without Bcinir diahonor- 
able, he was less overcome. . 

Oh that clreaxffuj day Launcefof ancf Violet^pqie no 
more to each other., Theyidia* n^i'even Kj<A at each 
other'.. Ella thought thai some new quarWiia<3 burst 
forth ih=tier" absence, and tried ^o make it up between 
them, in her amiable way. But ineffectnalfyV Viola* 
rushed away 1 wheti taun'ceiot cahW near her,' and she 
besought of £lla to leave her alone sojpatne^iesdiy, that 
the poor girl, : bewildered, only signed at ( &e dread o( 
being unaWe tCL connect together tlie twagsesrteist loves 
of her life/ r ' " v ' : '"'* Ul ' '"« ^^ tl ^ c * 



from lier ' mother, mwnfcli that poor 1 woman^ paving 
nad an attack of ipaims in het chesj^ and Doing other- 
wise quite out ot sorts', expressed* her nrm neUef that 
said, **not quite uno^rttanding that Ifisi Tudot was J she should 'never see her sVeet'cniij agam. 1% T1ie dear 
coming back to the seat.** \ ~*a i—i- ^^^^^^l^^.^i^^lit'^J LikiA.^^^L^^it'- ~~ K ♦ 

Violet instantly rose j a kind of terror was in her 
face, and she trembled more than ever. 

" I must go and look for nor, 4 * she said, 1 
her parasol. 

"I am Borry, Miss Tudor, that my presence is so 
excessively disagreeable to you!" tauncefot said, mov- 
ing aside to let her pass. 

Violet looked full in Iris face, in titter astonkhment. 

^BiaagreeaMe ! Yourpresence disagreeable tdtovl 
Why, eouehi Ladnce, It isyott' who hate me f* 

"You know the coutrejry," said Launoelo^ htoriedly . 
" Yoii detest etie> despise meV and take JiO« pefos'4or 
hide your reerings^-not ordinary coosinty pains II 



old lady conseo^jelttty'balie 'her ^ ayieV W|gn«ily. v On 
ordinary days Violet would have known what ail this 
' ]path'o8 meant; today safe J was glad 1 lo'furn S in ae- 
i; t»jdng , irp count, and 1 to kfakt l io be^eVe fit ' ^e^gote (q n« r 
v ' :! ' *auntarid : t6 / fitta,a^irtoia ? ih«m' , ^ 

mtely leavd by the foFeriobh lrain~poor ms^nmVwais 



ill, and* she coul^riot 1 let'herbe* nursecVly seryante. 
There waS nothing to oppose* ^tfts'aOTBmenf. Mre. 
CkrmTey 6rdere« ' the'lirdu^ham ft taie Wt^tie eta- 
tioii pf^ci^e^ at W^bclbck t/ taunce^ n wlil1 B ^ i 'iii 
the room wlien ^efte 1 arran^ri» Vm!x&&\ L kor : 
did he know anyttong that was taking pace until he 

«««« ***** ^^ h »^P^*^g*#^}*ftT*- 
: Iet in her travelling dress, jstanejing by her boxes, 
know that f «m till of fcortsv" speaking as r «f3 a dun. « What is all this, Violet ?" he cried, tak^n off hie 
had been removed, and tmrwater* were¥ushkn>^ovef in^ guard, and set^mg Ifet 1 nalada "Hi ne spoke. 

" ' I am^golnifawa^'saia Violet,- aTq^Afy siSfe* 

could, but without looking sThira. 

He started as #nhelecriSc Bno&nuo* p^fled throogn 

j^im^ ,i~x .-. .' •••/■•! 4. -no-. ?.;•; ,;oft vG 

"Violet, r^r^^^»>rfy^^ voice. 
He was pale ; and his ,tmfa<4MBriJ&&B back 
of the chair, vmovibtoin^lkMiMad^roHLGowg '- 

" Mamma is ill," said Violet. Ttwas all she couH say. 

**I am sorry' we are to lose you," he then said, very 
slowly— each 1 word as if ground from him, as words 
ttt-'gtfutift out; when Hiey a^W'nfesl^^ririterisej 
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rTis mother looked at aim With surprise,, 'jfrlla turn- 
ed to Violet/ 'Every oiie telt tberc'^aiia'mv^cfy tbey ' 
di<f not not kjoow of , Eua'went to her cousin. 

" Dear Yiotet, whaV&ie* ati this mean^' she asfed, 
heT arm rounji the littfe one's neck, caressingly. 

^tfotDAiig^ans^^^ great difficulty 

4 • There is nothing." ^ , 

Big drops stood on' Launcetot*s forehead. - ' ' 

** OughV you ncj£ Jo* wjite irrst' to your mother, to' 

quiv^rtng' 




At that moment a servant entered hurriedly, tb say 
the latest niomeirt' haJ am vied to enable them to catcK 
the* trait*; '" jUfftnt WeVe'giveii in all haste, t Iftdlet's 1 
tears,' o^hhlngfo'' gather— hut only fo gather as yet, 
not tb flow — kepf bravely^bapt fo^lbve and for pride. 
" Gbo'dhye w to fiiia,' warmly, tenderly ^ with Ber lttWt* 
filled wtth^eTf^feproach. ' '*' dooil by e **'to aun| ; aunt 
herself' very 8acT: and'tneji ^popS bye^to tauncetot.' 

•*'drotfa* Bye*' Mr. dh'umteyV* she 'said, holding' out 
heiliand', Dut hot loo^hg into liis lace. He could not 
speakT He* tried fjo { hid her. a^fieu ,) but tits lips wewT 
dry,' arfiSf his* voice would not come. All he did was to 
express m 1iie features stych' exquisite suffering, that 
Vibfetf fdr^a'hiomehVwas overcome herself and could 
scarcely draw away her hand, "The tipu.r struck ; 'and 
duly witn'firaye VibTet before ail. £auncelot stood 
wtferesne (eft "him. She ran ctown the lawn ; she ^ 
almost V-' 1 *- ? -« -* '-■ *''•-'- •' *• ■' " «'— - - 




it l uhco'nsciou"sly Yfie f found herself Jmeeling beside slip by,, some of the calmest and i 
fn'cefbi; who "Wjt 'sense fesVin, a cjiair^ and , «iymg^ p li|« fhat . has, nerhaps,, . already 
lunceiot, 1 wul hot leave you!" " such. 



most 

Launcefc 

"Lauricel 

*ttie burden o? pain was shifted now. from Lance- 
lot and her to Ella. Bat Elfc — sentimental and con- 
vehhonaj as she might be-i-wes a. girl who. like many, 
can perform great sacrifices with an unruffled brow,; 
who can ice ov^r the^r hearts, and feel without ex- 
pression^, wnb can consiime thei^ sorrows inwardly, 
the world the while believing them happy, < , 

^fanv" years after— hy the., time her grace^il girlhood 
had wanei into a 1 ^e^*;W i on>a^ho^ anfl ,wl>en ^unce- 
- lot had become an actwe couptry gentle man^ and; V^folet 
a staid wife— -Elfa lost her iprrpwsy and came to her 
peace in tHe love ^ of a disa^ie4 I^4^a^ pificcr^ whom 
she bad known .many y^ars ago— and- "ajhose^ subset 
days sTie, made^a^s^o/j w^rinttj jynjft Joy^; t persj|ading 
herself' and him toojt^at the Cornet paui pier sq^ ha,d 
fli'rted wjt^ wnen^t ^1, she had a^a/a loveji n 

PIGTOfiES-WITHOlfT FRA'MfiS.'*' 

Cortr^ut^t^t^s^ewT^J^OBMlj, , ., . 
»BI6 AUTRo*' or *'&Af . aaisAF." : 



to tone down the whole household tb its own sober- 
ness. 

It was a very old-fashioned time-sleeper, encased in 
oak, with a dingy face,' and a picture of a ship riding 
on the waves just above it ; and with each long swing 
of the pendulum, the ship rose and fell as with' the 
{ rolling of the waves, t have stood alone and looked 
at that picture by the hour : filling my head with all 
sorts of notions about the ocean, and the sailing and 
pitching of vessels/ and the strange* life of " them that 
go down to the sea in ships." 

In the dead of the' night, when the whole house was 
hushed, in silence, and no noises were to be heard 
without doors, the steady tick of the old clock sounded 
clearly through the rooms below and along the pas- 
sages above; notching 00* the hours with it* restless 
' tongue eyeu while others slept, as if it would make 
the^n iternjy account for the very rest their weakness 
forced them to enjoy* 

We always looked at the face of the old clock before 
gotqg to pejl, from the time we first learned to tell the 
iours by its two hands. And we looked wistfully up 
at U sometime* on Sundays, J ween, impatient for the' 
time to come when they called it " sundown." It was 
company frr us ali, Jn the long winter evenings, when 
we sat. round the blazing- hearth > whether listening to 
hits of chimney-corner tales, or dreaming among the 
golden cashes and palaces built up by the fire-coals, or 
thinking. of what was to come on the morrow* Its 
ticking was frowsy and soothing \ as potent, perhaps, 
\o the oyer-worked spirit as the syrup of poppies or 
mandragprs^ Xastening to its lulling sound, I have let 

sweetest moments of 
had its, full share of 



JY 



By day lu voice it low and ll«ht, 
Bat In ihe silent dead of nighty . 
DisWt as a passing lbotBt«p> ftit, 
1 'It eofioea ^aleng the vsesiit Wall 
Along the heien^-^alowR tie teoivi • ' . ' 
And seems to say at each chamber door— 
4 ,VFoj-,evjsr-^tvsr, f .. . 

r^sver— for ever \ n Losofbllow 



IT stood the^.e^dj^d^usi but tick, ^pendtt- 
lum was long, and swung but slowly ; and its naea- 
sured and delibetmte " cti ot ^li ok , M somsttmes seemed 



I came, semehow to .always associate the eight of the 
old, clo.ck w^th my , grandiather. They were both of 
•them. ne*rjy, of the ewne. age, sjid I thought each 
seeded" to keep pace with the other. Neither was 
ever guilty of being, caught in a hurry, and both bore 
indispulsjtye mjar^s of a^e. Both kept a bundle of 
hoarded secrets within them, on which they atemied to, 
feed .their long-drawn live*. There, waa an oracular 
look upon the face of both of thepn alike ; an. appear- 
ance of unusual wisdonv aejf tbej woold continually 
shake their heads at us, and tell us that we hadn't seen 
what (&*£ had.. 

, poor jo)A man t, Boer old clock ! It had, indeed, 
faHen> to our lei to heboid not a tithe of the great life 
,th|)0«e^^hiph yw£ad both gone! . 
, To this. day,. I love to sit and dream of the.aaeient 
clock; just as I, oacp' dreamed, with. my eyes in the 
fire, to the tieki&g of its alow pendulum. It looms up 
in my memory like a great truth breaking through the 
mists *rtd fogs of doubt. All is spread out plainly 
again ; the old times of childhood, the home-joys, the 
white-fce£re4«raml*ireTito^ And if such 

mesaerjss) atari teen from the tidav where is be that 
rails At the weakness 1 Whose heart has not at least 
a comer where such feeling* may find safe shelter from 
the storms of ridjooJe:V 

Jt was a great time with-oa when we were told that 
the .old dock had seen a full hundred years. We 
gased at it with, very enueh more than ordinary inte- 
rest Nay, We had a secret sort of sympathy Ibr a 
thing so old; aa i£ forsooth* it felt age, and grew 
wrinkled with griefs. 

In a genial moment, then, were these verses written. 
They belong, properly to nothing but the clock end its 
memories.' Would that they oottld all be embalmed in 
verse mere worths/ ef them ' 



An-bnndred years t an hundred years ' 

It-hata steed in the andsm room, 
'Mid the eating mat, and the gathering dnst, 

And the webs from the spiders* loom. 
There's a saddenedtooh in Its ti is e-wc w race, 

And its click hath * dreary soeneV, 
As if awawttoa old, that wars never tofts, 

In the clock had a keeper found. 
An hnndrod years 1 sn hundred years t 

Within that atretch of time, 
What eotttitleas eye*, in deep surprise; 
' Hav^flashodsrlta-sllverehlBae! 
«ae esedstre, wllnhle head ef maw, 

He# d/SBpad it on his brsast; 
And the hUaafal bride, at her loved one's side. 

Told the hour when she was blsst. 
An hnndred years \ An hundred years f 

They are lying still an* low, 
Why hailed the dawn of the gloitoes mora, 

An hundred > ssrs ago V 
Their sounds have died within the hall— 

Their langfater jrings no more— 
And the echoes deep for ever steep. 

That thronged the hall of yore. 
An himejee; yeses t- an hnndred years 

taring is jest an deer* 
As whoa it rung, and the pendulum swung, 

In the old dock's earliest year. 
Old feces go— new faces come, 

And noons keep growing old— 
Bat the cloek Is the same, tn imeeftssvtaMv 

With Its seems yet entold. 
Aa'hnnered^yea^e ! an hnndred years ! 

Wo thought ean bridge the strenm. 
That gives snch power to the present hour, 

And makes the past a dream. 
Still sleep, ye dead » StHl ■lumber, teaser 

That erst bseoght smiles sad tsars ; 
list the ejock he wound for another round 

Of sn hundred circling years ! 



A €HIU>'8 ADDRESS TO TBB SNOW 
Is flakes of a feathery white. 

It is fatting so gentry and Slow; 
X>h, plessant to me is the sight 

Of the silently lalung anew ! 



! 
The foil of the feathery snow ! 
The earth Is all covered to-day 

With a mantle of radiant show ; 
And it sparkles and shines in the ray, 

In crystals of glistening snow I 
Snow, anew, snow I 
The snsskttng and glistening snow ! 
Iteovers the earth ftom the cold I 

Would you think, little EUa, it's so 1 
And when it eomea down on the world. 

It is only a warm coat of snow ! 
Snow, snow, snow ! 
The envious warm cost of the snow ! 
Prom my window tbesaowWeds I see % 

They hop sad they flit as they go ; 
And they speak of a lesson to me, 

While they feel in the beautiful snow I 
Snow, snow, snow ! 
Happy birds that delight in the snow ! 
The tress have a burden of white, 

They stretched out their branches I knew, 
And filled their great arms in the night, 

To play in the sunbeam with snow ! 
Snow, snow, snow I 
The trees with their branches SU curling with saew ! 
How spotless It seems, and bhw pure ! ' 

I wish that my spirit were so! 
And that while my soul shall endure 

It might shine far more bright than the snow ' 
Snow, snow, snow ! 
Were my heart but as pure and as bright sa the snow ' 
It shall go with the breath of Spring 1 

And down to the rtver shall new < 
And ths Summer again shall bring 

Bright Bowers for the silvery snow ! 

Snow, snow, snow-j |^ w \^ tC/\3 *a 



Bright flowers shell spring on the grave eflhes 
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LIFE SCENES IN NEW YORK. 



BY the generous permission of Messrs. Dewitt and 
Davenport we are enabled to present oar readers 
with a couple of extracts, with their accompanying 
engravings, from the new work just published by them 
entitled, " Hot Corn, or New York Life Scenes Illus- 
trated." Several of the sketches which comprise this 
volume originally appeared in the New York Tribune, 
where they excited a wide interest as vivid pictures of 
the depravity and misery existing at the Five Points. 
They served also to enlist the sympathy of the public 
for the labors of Mr. Pease and others in their efforts 
to reform this notorious 'ocality 

THE TWO-PENNY MARRIAGE. 

" I have married," said Mr. Pease to me one day, 
" some very curious couples. That of 
Elting was very remarkable." 

He wes sitting one evening, trying to 
post up his books, amid continued inter- 
ruptions, when two persons of extraordi- 
nary appearance presented themselves as 
candidates for matrimony. 

" What do you want of me V 9 

" We want to be married, sir." 

" Want to be married — what fort" 

" Why, you see, we don't think it is 
right for us to be living together this 
way any longer, and we've been talking 
over the matter to-day, and you see " 

" Yes, yes, I see you have been talk- 
ing over the matter over the bottle, and 
have come to a sort of drunken conclu- 
sion to get married. When you get 
sober, you will both repent it, proba- 
bly." 

" No, sir, we are not very drunk now, 
not so drunk but what we can think, and 
we don't think we are doing right — we 
are not doing as we were brought up to 
do by pious parents. We have been 
reading about the good things you have 
done for just such poor outcasts as we 
are, and we want you to try and do 
something for us." 

"Read! Can you read! Do you 
read the Bible!" 

" Well, not much lately, but we read 
the newspapers, and sometimes we read 
something good in them. How can we 
read the Bible when we are drunk?" 

" Do you think getting married wil 
keep you from getting drunk ?" 

"Yes, for we are going to take the 
pledge too, and we shall keep it, depend upon that." 

" Suppose you take the pledge, and try that first ; 
and if you can keep it till you can wash some of the 
dirt away, and get some clothes on ; then I will marry 
you." 

" No ; that won't do. I shall get to thinking what 
a poor, dirty, miserable wretch I am, and how I am 
living with this woman, who is not a bad woman by 
nature ; and then I will drink, and then she will drink. 
O, cursed rum ! And what is to prevent us ! But if 
we were married, my wife — yes, Mr. Pease, my wife 
— would say : * Thomas' — she would not say, ' Tom, 
you dirty brute,' — ' don't be tempted ;' and who knows 
but we mighl be somebody yet — somebody that our 
own mothers would not be ashamed of?" 



Here the woman, who had been silent and rather 
moody burst into a violent flood of tears, crying, 
" Mother ! mother ! I know not whether she is alive 
or not, and dare not inquire ; but, if we were mar- 
ried and reformed, I would make her happy once 
more." 

" I could no longer resist the appeal," said Mr. P., 
" and determined to give them a trial. I have married 
a good many poor, wretched-looking couples, but none 
that looked quite so much so as this. The man was 
hatless and shoeless, without coat or vest, with long 
hair and beard grimed with dust. He was by trade a 
bricklayer, one of the best in the city. The woman 
wore the last remains of a silk bonnet, and something 
that might pass for shoes, and an old, very old dress, 
once a rich merino, apparently without any under-gar- 
ments." 

" Your name is Thomas — Thomas what 1" 
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THE TWO PENNY MARRIAGE COUPLE. — Page 360. 

" Elting, sir. Thomas Elting— a good, true name 
and true man ; that is, shall be, if you marry us." 
" Well, well. I am going to marry you." 
" Are you ? There, Mag, I told you so." 
" Don't call me Mag. If I am going to be married, 
it shall be by my right name— the one my mother 
gave me." 
" Not Mag ? Well, I never knew that." 
"Now, Thomas, hold your tongue; you talk too 
much. What is your name ?" 

" Matilda. Must I tell you the other 1 Yes, I will, 
and I never will disgrace it. I don't think I should 
ever have been as bad if I had kept it. That bad 
woman who first tempted me to ruin, made me take a 
false name. They always do that, sir, and so she said 



I must take another name, I did not know what for 
then ; and so they called me Mag, and that is the name 
he knows me by, and I never would have told him my 
right name, only that we are going to get married, and 
reform." 

Could they do it ? Could beings sunk so low reform ! 
We shall see. 

11 It is a bad thing, sir, for a girl to giye up her name 
unless for that of a good husband. Matilda Morgan. 
Nobody that is good knows me by any other name in 
this bad city.", 

*' Matilda and Thomas, take each other by the right 
hand, look at me, while I unite you in the holy bonds 
of marriage by God's ordinance. Do. you think you 
are sufficiently sober to comprehend iU solemnity ?" 
"Yes, sir." 

" Marriage being one of God's holy ordinances, can- 
not be kept in sin, . misery, £lth, and drunkenness. 
Thomas, will you take ^afilda to be your 
lawful, true, only wedded wife ?" 
"Yes, sir." 

"You promise that you will live 
with her, in sickness as well as in 
health, and nourish, protect, and comfort 
her as your true and . faithful wife ; 
that you will be to her a true and faith- 
ful husband; that you will not get 
drunk, and will clothe yourself and keep 
clean?" 
"So I will." 

"Never mind answering until I get 
through. You promise to abstain totally 
from every kind of drink that intoxicates, 
and treat this woman kindly, affection- 
ately, and love her as, a husband should 
love his wedded wife. Now, all of this 
will you, here before me as the servant 
of the Most High— here,, in tlje. sight of 
God, in heaven, most faithfully promise, 
if I give you this woman to be your 
wedded wife?" 
"Yes, I will." 

"And you, Matilda, on your part, will 
you promise the same, and be a true wife 
to this man ?" 
" I will try, sir." 

"But do you promise all this faith- 
fully?" 
"Yes, sir, I will." 

It was a woman's " I win," spoken 
, f right out with a good, heartv emphasis, 
that told, as it always tells, the faith and 
truth of woman, when she says, M I will." 
" Then I pronounce you man and wife. " 
* * ]. "Now, Thomas," says the new wife, 

after I had made out the certificate and 
given it to her with an injunction to keep it safely. 
" Now pay Mr. Pease, and jet us go home and break 
the bottle." Thomas felt in the right pocket, then 
the left, then back to the right, then he examined the 
watch fob. ...... T .. , , 

It is probable that the former owner, of this principal 
article of his wardrobe, owned a watch. It is more 
likely that the present owner had been oftener in the 
hands of the watch, than that he had a watch in his 
hands. He was evidently searching for lost treasures. 
" Why, where is it ?" says she. " iTou had two dol- 
lars this morning." 

" Yes, I know it ; but I have only got two cents this 
evening. There, Mr. Pease, take them. It is aD I 
have got in the world. What more can I give ?" 
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Sura enough. What could he do more ? He took 
them and prayed over them, that, in parting with the 
last penny, this couple might hare parted with a vice 
— a wicked, foolish practice — which had reduced them 
to such a degree of poverty and wretchedness, that the 
monster power of rum could hardly send its victims 
lower. 

So, by a few words — I hope words of power to do 
good — Thomas and Matilda, long known as drunken 
Tom and Mag, were transformed into Mr. and Mrs. 
El ting ; and having grown somewhat more sober while 
in the house, seemed to fully understand their new 
position and all the obligations they had taken upon 
themselves. 

" For a few days," said Mr. P., " I thought occa- 
sionally of this two-penny marriage, and then it be- 
came absorbed with a thousand other scenes of wretch- 
edness which I have witnessed since I have lived in 
this centre of city misery. Time wore 
on, and I married many other couples ; 
often those who came in their carriage 
and left a golden carriage fee — a delicate 
way of giving to the needy — but among 
all, I had never performed the rite for a 
couple quite so low as that of this two- 
penny fee, and I resolved I never would 
again. At length, however, I had a 
call from a full match to them, which I 
refused." 

14 Why do you come to me to be mar- 
ried, my friend V* said I to ttta man. 
4 ' You are both too poor to live separate ; 
and, besides, you are both terrible drunk- 
ards, I know you are.*' 

"That is just what we want to get 
married for, and take the pledge." 

" Take that first." 

"No; we must take all together — 
nothing else will save us." 

"Will that?" 

" It did one of my friends." 

" Well, then, go and bring that friend 
here ; let me see and hear how much it 
saved him, and then I will make up my 
<nind what to do. If I can do you any 
good, I want to do it." 

" My friend is at work — he has got 
good job and several hands working for 
him, and is making money, and won't 
quit till night. Shall I come this even- 
ing r 

"Yes, I will stay at home and was 
for you." 

He little expected to see him again, 
but about eight o'clock the servant said 
that a man and his girl, with a gentleman 
and lady, were Waiting in the reception room. He 
told him to ask the lady and gentleman to wa'k up to 
th n parlor and sit a moment, while he sent the candi- 
dates for marriage away, being determined never to 
unite another drunken couple, not dreaming that there 
was any sympathy between the parties. But they 
would not come up ; they wanted to see that couple 
married. 

So he went down, and found the squalidly wretched 
pair, that had been there in the morning, in con- 
versation, and apparently very friendly and inti- 
mate, with the lady and gentleman. He had the ap- 
pearance of a well-dressed laboring man, for he wore 
a fine black coat, silk vest, gold watch-chain, clean 
shirt and cravat, polished calf-skin boots ; and his wife 



was just as neatly and tidily dressed as anybody's 
wife, and her face beamed with intelligence, and 
the way in which she clung to the arm of her 
husband, as she seemed to shrink out of sight, 
told very plainly that she was a loving as well as a 
pretty wife. 

"This couple," said the gentleman, "have come to 
be married." 

" Yes, I know it," said Mr. P. ; " and I have re- 
fused. Look at them. Do they look like fit subjects 
for such a holy ordinance t God never intended those, 
whom he created in his own image, should live in 
matrimony like this man and woman. I cannot marry 
them." 

" Cannot ! Why not t You married us when we 
were worse off—more dirty — worse clothed, and more 
intoxicated." 

The woman shrunk back a little more out of sight. 







THX DEA7B-BXD OF MADAL1NA — Page 361. 

I saw she trembled violently, and put her clean cam- 
bric handkerchief up to her eyes. 

What could it mean? Married them when worse 
off! Who were they 1 

" Have you forgotten ns ?" said the woman, taking 
my hand in hers, and dropping on her knees. " Have 
you forgotten drunken Tom and Mag 1 We have never 
forgotten you ; but pray for you every day !" 

" If you have forgotten them, you have not forgot- 
ten the two-penny marriage. No wonder you did not 
know ns. I told Matilda she need not be afraid or 
ashamed, if yon did know her. But I knew you would 
not. How could you? We were in rags and dirt 
then. Look at us now. All your work, sir. All the 
blessing of the pledge, and that marriage, and that 



good advice you gave us. Look at this suit of clothes, 
and her dress — all Matilda's work, every stitch of it. 
Come and look at our house — as neat as she is. Every 
thing in it to make a comfortable home ; and oh, sir, 
there is a cradle in our bedroom. Five hundred dol- 
lars already in bank, and I shall add as much more 
next week, when I finish my job. So much for one 
year of a sober life, and a faithful, honest, good wife. 
Now, this man is as good a workman as I am, only he 
is bound down with the galling fetters of drunkenness, 
and living with a woman as I did, only worse, for they 
have two children. What will they be, if they chance 
to live, and grow up to womanhood in Cow Bay? Now 
he has made up his mind to try to be a man again — 
he is a beast now. He thinks that he can reform just 
as well as me ; but he thinks he must take the pledge 
of the same man, and have his first effort sanctified 
with the same blessing ; and then, with a good reso- 
lution, and Matilda and me to watch over 
them, I do believe they will succeed." 

So they did So many others, by the 
same means. 

They were married, solemnly, impres- 
sively, solemnly married ; and pledged to 
total abstinence in the most earnest 
manner; and promised most faithfully, 
not only to keep the pledge, but to do 
unto others, as Elting had done unto 
them. Both promises you have seen 
that they have kept well. 

As they were parting, Elting slipped 
something into Nolan's hand, and told 
him to pay the marriage fee. 

(i I thought," said the missionary, 
"of the two pennies, and expected 
nothing more, and therefore was not 
disappointed when he handed me the 
two reddish-looking coins. I thought, 
well, they are bright, new-looking cents, 
at any rate, and I hope their lives will be 
like them. I was in hopes that it might 
have been a couple of dollars this time, 
but I said nothing, and we parted with a 
mutual God bless you. When I went 
up stairs, I tossed the coin into my wife's 
lap, with the remark, "two pennies 
again, my dear." 

" Two pennies ! Why, husband, they 
are eagles — real golden eagles. What a 
deal of good they will do. What bles- 
sings have followed that act." 

And what blessings did follow the last 
one ; will always follow the pledge faith- 
fully kept; will always follow a well 
formed, faithfully kept union, even if it 
is a " two-penny marriage." 



DEATH OF THE RAGPICKER'S DAUGHTER. 
Up — U p again ; one more flight of creaking stairs, 
without bannisters, the thin, worn steps bending be- 
neath our tread, and we are on the upper floor of this 
one of a hundred, just alike, " tenant houses." Along 
the dark, narrow passage, opening by that low door at 
the end, into a room under the roof; ten by fifteen feet, 
lighted by one dormer window, and we are in the home 
of Madalina, the rag-picker's daughter. Home ! Can 
it be that that holy name has been so desecrated? that 
this child, with sylph-like form and angel face, must 
call this room home ? *Tis only for a little while ! 
She will soon have another ! 
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In one comer of the room stood two hand organs, 
such as the most of us city dwellers are daily tor- 
mented with, groaning out their horrid music tinder 
our windows, while the grinder and his monkey look 
anxiously for falling pennies or pea-nuts. These stand 
a little way apart, with a couple of boards laid across 
the space. On these boards there had been an attempt 
to make a bed, of sundry old coats, a dirty blanket, and 
other vermin harbors. 

On the bed lay the poor little sufferer: Not so very 
little either. In her own native Italy she had been 
counted almost a woman. 

We have seen many, many beautiful feces, but never 
one like this — so angelic. 

" It is a bad sign," said Tom, in answer to a remark 
upon the expression of her face ; * 4 it is a sjgp she will 
soon be among those she looks so much' like. She 
never looked so before. She is a living angel now, she 
will soon be a real one." 

"Madalina, my good child/* said the missionaiy, 
how do you feel to-night ? w 

" The pain in my breast has been very bad ; but it is 
easier now. It always goes away when you come. 
I am so glad you came to-night, for I wanted to thank 
you for a thousand good things you have done for 
me." 

" Are you afraid you will not get well !•* 

" Oh, no ! I am not afraid ; I know I shall not ; but 
I am not afraid. I don't want to live, if I must live 
.here ; look around. It did not use to look as it does 
now to me. When I went out begging, and came 
home tired, and cold, and hungry, I could lay down 
with the monkeys on my mother's bag of nasty, wet 
rags, and go to sleep directly. Now they worry me to 
death with their chattering. Do drive them down, 
Tom, that is a dear, good fellow.*' 

It would evidently have been a source of great grati- 
fication to Tom, to have pitched five or six of them 
out of the window. But there were dark eyes scowl- 
ing on him out of a dozen sockets of men who came 
from the land of the stiletto, and looked now as though 
they could as readily use it as play the organ and lead 
the monkey. 

I looked about, and counted six men or stout boys, 
and eight women and girls, besides several children, 
monkeys, tambourines and hand-organs. In one cor- 
ner was the rag-picker's store. This had been the bed 
of Madalina until this evening, she grew so much 
worse, that she was lifted up to the bed I have de- 
scribed. But here she had not escaped the torment of 
the monkeys. They had long been her companions 
aud seemed determined to be so still. They were 
climbing up and down, or sitting chattering on her 
bed. 

Late as it was in the evening, there were several 
fresh arrivals of parties of musicians and rag-pickers 
from their distant walks. Several were at supper. A 
long, black table, with a wooden bench on either side, 
was furnished with two wooden trays, which had seen 
long service and little soap. Into these were ladled, 
from time to time, the savory contents of a large pot 
simmering upon the stove. Each guest helped him- 
self with fingers and spoon. Whether the stew was 
composed of monkey meat, or two days-old veal, I 
cannot say. That onions formed a strong part of the 
ingredients, we had olfactory demonstration. Some 
of the party indulged in a bottle of wine, and we smelt 
something very much like bad rum or worse brandy ; 
buf generally speaking, this class of the city poor arc 
not great drunkards. One end of the room was en- 
tirely occupied by a camp bed ; that is, in that narrow 



space often feet, ten human beings, big and little, of 
both sexes, laid down side by side. The balance of 
the family lay around here and there ;' some on and 
some under the table, some on great black' chests — of 
which each family bad one— wherein they lock all their 
personal goods from their pilfering room-mates. The 
stove and a few dishes finishes the catalogue of furni- 
ture. How many persons are, or can be stowed into 
this one room, is beyond my powers of computation. 

Will some of my readers, who faint at the smell of 
unsavory food, or who could not sleep but m fresh 
linen and well-aired rooms, fancy what must be the 
feelings of poor Madalina, who had Just begun to taste 
of the comforts of civilized life, now sick and dying in 
such a room, where the penny candle only served to 
make the thick clouds of tobacco smoke more visible 
and more suffocating 1 

One of the difficulties in all these close-packed 
rooms is the necessity of keeping the door always shut, 
to prevent pilfering ; thus leaving the only chance for 
fresh air to enter or foul air to escape by the one small 
window in the roof. 

Having given you a view of the room and its inha- 
bitants and furniture, let us look again upon poor 
Madalina, as she lies panting for breath upon her pallet. 
Her face, naturally dark, has an unhealthy whiteness 
spread over it, and there is a small, bright crimson 
spot upon one cheek— the other is hidden in the taper 
fingers of the hand upon which it rests. Such a pair 
of bright black eyes ! Oh, how beautiful ! Her wavy 
locks of jet, are set off by a clean white handkerchief, 
spread over the bundle of rugs which forms her pillow, 
by one of her visitors. Now, in spite of pain, there Is 
a smile lighting Up her face, and showing such a set 
of teeth as a princess might covet. Whence this happy 
smile 7 Listen how cheaply it is brought upon the 
face of the suffering innocent. She had said, " I am 
so thirsty, and nothing to drink but nasty, warm tea." 
Directly, Tom was missing. Now he was back again, 
and there he stood with a nice, white pitcher in one 
hand, full of ice water, and a glass tumbler in the 
other. Now he pours it full of the sparkling nectar— 
now he drops upon one knee and carries it to those 
parched lips. Is it any wonder that she smiles 1 Is 
it any wonder that that simple-minded, good-hearted 
boy should look up, as I stood looking over the kneel- 
ing missionary, and say, "Don't she look like an 
angel, sir V 9 

It was an angelic smile. It was a sight worth days 
and nights of earnest seeking, and yet, oh, how cheaply 
purchased. Only one glass of cold water ! 

Would that I had some Raphaelic power to transfer 
the picture of that scene to this page, for you to look 
upon as well as read of; for a sight of that face with 
its surroundings, would do you good. It would make 
you yearn after the blessed opportunity of holding the 
cup of cold water to other fevered lips, fighting up 
other angelic, happy, thankful smiles'. 

Vainly we pleaded with the mother of Madalina to 
carry her to a comfortable room — to my house — to any 
house — to the' hospital — to get a physician — a nurse 
—some one, at least, to give her a drink of cold water 
through the next long, long day, when she would be 
left nearly 'alone, perhaps quite so, locked in this 
dreadful room, while men and monkeys, organs and 
tambourines, beggars and rag-pickers, were all away 
plying their trades in the streets of the city. ' It was 
no use ; she was inexorable. The padre was a very 
good doctor — the padre was good fbr her soul — the 
padre would pray for her ; and if she was to die, sue 
should not die in the house of a heretic. So we 



parted. ' It was a narcl parting, for she clung to each 
one as ttfsain : :-' "' T •' % \ 7 " '' ]* T 

" Good bye. I wish I could go with you ; but my 
mother— you have taught me to obey my mpfter^tjiat. 
all good children ofcey thei* mothers^ So-good fjfe— 
good bye, Tom ; jou *w4l bwg< fP 6 < «W**K* '$&&**-" 
morrow 1 Yea, I knew .jpu.wouJrf, if J «s**d joii*, 
you are «o good to m«.'\- ,^ j r, . , - , \ :.*;•..! > 

There were tears, a> psjr^ r s^,£ev c w^,*o*.sil 
tears of a<sipk «hi)d, or fQQ4,-bvy^ pfr stcqng apn 
wept,. . . ..;.,-, j-, ,... . ,- „ u -.*- ,• • 

"Tom," said tjje %lrfe,.spfcb«*g vojce,,<a£e$ w*b*4 
almost reached the door, over the, earless steepest,** 
the floor. "Tom, come t bacfc ^mjnuta j liWA..to*~* 
want to— say — what if I should not see y pu Jigwn \ I 
want to send something to M^s.. feasor she- was *4 
kind to me. I wish J had something to send her so 
remember me by ; but I have got noti^ngrr^lpi^ingl 
Yes, I will send her a— a little nearer.'', ,. - • . ' :. 

And she put b,er arms around his nscjfea^ijpprifttejd 
a kiss upon hirlips, , ., ,,-r/ ...... 

"There ; I will send hex t^; itis *H : Mwfr . I*- 
will tell her that I, love her ; for I, never .kiss, .any but 
those I love." . . 4 -. «•-'♦»•.. 

Poor Madalina I Poor Tom ! What- must a ba*» 
been his feelings, at that moment, with th?1us*o£tks* 
angelic, dying girl burning uppq bis Uj^, a^jrunnipg 
streams of lava down .into ^is^QWgtaar^tvAitalfeeiM 
words, " I neve/ kiss any hut those I love^are tank- 
ing through his brain like words of fire ? ,. j ljfc , , 

* *• »•* ' t -f» ♦ *.•:••«*:•■.-«•- 

" It was late next morning,!' saj^ Mr, Peasf , & wfess* 
I woke up, and then I lay in a «or£ of d>e%»Nf ifrea^ 
thinking what a world of good J could dp, i£ I lad 
plenty, of means, until, .near ten o/cjock, .jFiaaJfc, I 
heard an uneasy step outside my bjox^eu^at Umfrh- 
it seemed to venture to approach sMthe^ 
a timid rap." , ( , _,,, 

" May I come in 1" ■..,!•„« 

" Yes, Tom ; come uu Wba* j*,ft Jj^p,, . 
" If you please sir, I wan^.tag^%w^y v ^H^a*,^ , 
" Oh, no, Tom;. p^ ( go.sjp*ay feta* • JfrNL «fe 
member what vou promised to do. for tyfa jajjuasy,", 4 . 

" Yes, sir, and I am, going to tfo it . I aufcflping-to 
see where they put her, and then, I wi^lan^ ernVs^ex • 
there, and I, will watcr.it, too,}. apd,.that, js,^ ail 
either, that I am (fping to do witkwe^er .bc/bjre J <£«. 
I am going to teach pepplc^o 'fc& 'faV& ***** 

rum." * j 

,»iin. n *»iii teiv.s v «. 

« Going >see whew they puJ^Y Ai^'i » .-. 
* Yes, sir.' t t { , w t> |^ lPtoS ,-,-| jj^^i.ruj i,.., .. 
"Tom, do I unders^m4,y^» ft'.., i,-*.,,,! , b^no» 

« r don;tkiiQw f 8^.^^,:' ; , b ,,.,. , llo , i, r£ ... 

"Tell me, my boy, what ^ ,mfim.;,nYoVSJssjsJrm 
little wild j. your eyeserq.vfiTjw if&:JMs9m+b#p 
any last night J" u „, , t „,. t . ._,„..,,; .^j dviov. ,-i.. 

'' ? Iee JP ! t9r uI 4 J^ •>WwiA'<hf^ir#rAlris^B» 
in your .ears .all. pigHl. J%W a>MfeJW ft fds u jj ts u ii^sa : 

spoke .again;," ., . llS 4 ,. :iM j ...... Ilh uu>« I .1 . 

, By this time I^.rej^c^^h^^w^^ i 

out.. T^ere w^ a ^.ppiwr^hpufle. ktmti? ifeffowlltep.- 
A jHtle c^^as .^ou^t [4ftTO.imA ilM *pn, mssIa 
moved away, It ^^ carried toe-", -Raft-pu^e $&&*>? 

, t .• ' i | ,"■'. n? " - "TiJi • . . . 

Division or Tjwc.— Wbat^ dc^ira^lf pWn ^weuld 
be if a sinkipg fund should- be establ^eb^d ^of : ^H the 
long hours men know not w)iat .to j^yM^^ad fbe> 
surplus divided amongst those whp Cput^ffoplgyj^i^yf 
cight hours a day tf" they had M^em,, ^men.c^uW^ij, 
tiine, what a price some would give iox, H rt £qd |f w- 
cheaply others would let it go.! ^-L ^^ ^ . , 

, niqitiypH hy v-ii )( )Q rir • 
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THE ENEMY'S FLA©. 

a-*Tmflajf tffJuVtic**' ^tt %s#e4ice!~'-^e»e' 
- ** k <waratf wer* 5 uttered 11 *? •*• Ibver^ wenlan, 
wlrt»4iWblMidH»k»flaift9n^^, J to« lbn\tetf ih-ewV 
s*dkeXeto&4nere < tWatflfcrw^raVdf Wife' mdigmtti&ft 
which filled her heart. She was the* ytomg'wH* of 
OfaiMd&fhi?4h*mnMiiti8M 6t fne sinall navy of 
MttUfevtft*?" fi^ Kal^w^^p^itth%%Ertir^ 'f^eflf 
as feelings, and the cause of her anger was the sight 
otetap w1iie^lia^1)Wn' , lbr , two 1 %fl staiidmg off and 



dec. One half hour later the sky was covered with 
clouds,, and darkness had set in. 

t Bennett had been careful when the last light of the 
day gfuw opportunity to tajte tjie exact position of the 
enemy's ship, which was lying off the shore, and by 
this alone he hoped to be able to find her. During this 
time the lady was on the deck* regarding the arrange- 
ments of the little party who were about to push off 
At the moment w^hea, the .boat's crew cried out that ail 
■ was ready for a start,, their young leader approached 
the senora, and taking from his neck a miniature, he 



or-Minp wniew iiMT»en Tortwvoayfl wanomg on ana hande^l if to her with a letter, saying— 
o^h^tm^1^W;xi^fi^^^^h^'6tiii^\t^A' « jf f ^ noJt on ho an j by sunrise, lady, you will 
de^i^l*^iMuc^ l thWve#se1 > 6f tfceebmmbdore to come ''^fa a gailor . g dying wish if you transmit these to the 



oit an^flgitf'himr *ffis ,; tneHjrtter cttMd riot "do 'ft* 
tv*o fts*****, thirst wis nme^'wMcK confined him 
tennis teoH'tn* rtcendrtnaf^Wiiarf riot 'one-third of a 
crew, sndtoote'vett menertofcghHo' 'rnan'his' battfcty.' 

At the moment Whetf' shte'litfertd *thk V6rds'which 
co^ra*nmmWetVfh, €e l p*iW«to^, 1 thd cbmitfandfer 
of tho Buenos Ayrian ship, had hoisted a flag, 1 Whereon f n;£ 



dying wish if you t 

direction of the letter." 

The lady looked at the picture, it was the likeness 

t of a young and beautiful gjrlj. A tear started to her eye. 

" Ah, forgjye f me," she exclaimed, " who would, in 

a moment of Dassion, have perilled the life of one who 

has other duties and ties which bid nun live. Your 



wto pdnftid Ufer^chartfeters' the fnstihing ihscrip- 
tiOtt r <?OooV<tfte n TOwar<J.* This was more than fes 
noble and fiery wife could stand, for she well k.new her 
hnsfcand'it Wfatli ami valor': ' After 1 gazing for onfe in- 
stattt a% ttwflag, s1«eTahNed , ner ( jewel!ed1land , , and'tak-' 
ing-on^ttlUliSiiondTifi^ df great vanre; exclaimed to the 
m«fc^w1ib-s«k)orkf^uW ,, her'on thedec* r— ' * 

* r wUFgivettw AiaitfcMd to 1 a*ty man who will bring 
me yonder flag." '' : '•' ''•"•'" °- ' ""' ' '" l ♦" " * 

For a* momerft there was no*response. The 1 men 
Ioofce<J at tNetir officers; the officers glanced at' each 
otk*,D»Vo%hteek seemed scarce. ,: ' ' '' * 

«WfcaV! i^tl^^te^fa11 , ofyouSAowiltdaVe , 
the trfarr 1 '^ n^/ttsnand , s l %%hi«Bed manned with 
cowar^^ek^Wm^the'laoy, tier oeatittral ftpscurl- 
in £ ym'V^t&kr&eiKffl&Jt ^gleaming with the 
fire of contempt. ' 

A young officer, an Englishman, whb had U lately 
appointed, stejp^foWard, aad moffl&dy said--^ : 

"I watf^y^aMra^'W-my seniors to" speak, 
seti^tfad an^ toft if themioiuhteered 1 , t should nave 
begged 'td^onrpan'jf 1 Kim.' As it is; t pledge myself 
to Tmnff' , j&tt' fonder 'flalgobnVre ihe sun 1 rises again, or 
toxfftf. "BiiH a'sii tfoiybur Jewels* a" pVize to my 'suc- 
cess ; fa* ttfestfor'yte glossy hair shaft foi {by 4 ' reward.'' 

"You 'shaft naV^botfh; M've'o^^p^ed the lady, 
a\n#'Set lot* foffeott sVsorn cUn^edHiit'o a sweet smile 
. mm she asked his name. 

" It is Frank Sem£8{«* r^UetT tte fout%%n&% 

blushed beneath her earnest gaze. He was slim,' put 

well formed; looked very jJfcttn^Ml n* nit dart blue 

eye and compressed lip aii ,l b8servW c^ulbf read tne 

- msmlwrtofaiind fM»<«etf* 3i - iJ " 7I ' :I " lf ■ * * ' 

qM>WMvws*tettfeg VtmiWWFrt'i'Mwlf rising 
' doads, which threatened darkness and storm! r Hie 
' mowcnthhwMtta^fce^W^^^U'y 
tam«dit a)tb e et^ ^antt^s a^^lan^eW ambn^ them he 
•aid, " I want six men to man the whale boat."* 1 Struck 
by* ^^(^alanf^'lieirl^orie^teflrof 'Hi* crew started 
fi>Tw^&.w<«dW tl^^^Ma ( k"«faaer Aaiuntecrs Were 
pletntUM. rnrBMiett^RWctlanhV'eye WeV them, and 
chos*>*&*ft^TieA^;inMi^K^ 'he knew to be D : oth 
daring and firm. ' B Oo sharpen your cutlasses," saw} 
hef h* tfmimMt lUvWi'^iittf ^/'musket on board. If 
we»n^4tt%iMl^ u swor{f t6 : 'swoVd, >> alid^o we suc- 

TW'nie^lmi^^ea ^'aibcJlt.'^'They were' of that 
c!tf^ ( wlte < »#«f l o 4 eeds', iI riA! Words'. '* ' tney hurrieo* be- 
U>*FlA tafce 1 ^* ¥ rV^n^ ,; wn^ W; of "the 
crew proceeded to muffle tno Oa'rK, 'arrange 1 tn'e' sails, 



ife is' precious. I will not expose it." 

" This is my only sister, whom I almost adore," in- 
.terrupted the youth, but one who would blush for me 
rf 1^ played the coward, and dishonored the name of my 
brave father. Send the letter, senora, and the likeness, 
if 1 fall. Farewell till to-morrow, or forever !", 

The lady was about to answer, and again to entreat 
him to stay, .but in an instant he was over the side, 
and the boat pushed Qff« ,. 

The night was pitchy dark. A <?alm was on the sea 
and in the air, but it was portentious of a storm. A 
small light and compass had been placed in tho boat, 
and by these the young sailor shaped his course. 

"Give way, my lads; a long, strong, and steady 
pull,'* said he, in a low tone, as he left the ship's side, 
and he soon felt, by the trembling of the /rail boat, that 
his directions were obeyed. They pulled straight in 
the direction of the ship and out to sea, regardless of 
the approaching storm, the young officer keeping his 
eye steadily fixed on the compass, unjil he knew if the 
vessel remained in the position she was in at sunset, 
that he must be very near her. But he looked in vain 
to see her dark figure looming up in the gloom. At 
this moment, when he was completely at a loss which 
way to steer, the dark clouds which had been gather- 
ing round them burst with a long viviA flash of light- 
ning, and a peal of deafening thunder. He heard not 
the thunder, he heeded not the rising storm. That 
flash of lightning nas showed him the vessel at a short 
distance from him. 

, " Steady, my men, steady," he whispered, when the 
thunder ceased, " I shall pull directly under herrtern." 
At this instant, another flash of lightning illuminated 
sky and water, and then, as be glanced up where the 
flag had been hoisted during the day, be saw that it 
was no longer there, it had been removed. He paused 
for a moment to think what was to be done, and then 
formed his resolution. 

" I snail go on board alone, men/' said he. " Keep 
the boat where she is, exactly. If the flag is where I 
think it is. in the captain's cabin, I will have it. If I 
'am not back in five minutes, and you should hear any 
alarm, make the best of your way to the ship and tell 
the senora and my mates that I died like a man, Ton 
must he cautious. Take in the sail, for the storm will 
be npon us in a few minutes. 

These hasty commands were whispered to the men, 
who leant forward in the boat to catch the orders they 
dared not disobey, much as they wished to share their 
leader's peril. 

Springing lightly from the boat, the young man 



caught the nettings, which ware within reach, and 
noiselessly ascended to the bulwarks. He could hear 
the regular tramp of the officer on deck, who, having 
everything arranged for the coming storm, had but 
fittle active business to occupy him. See him ho could 
not, on accpunt of the impenetrable darkness of the 
night, and the care which was taken to prevent a light 
being used on the ship that might be the means of be- 
traying the position of the vessel to their enemies on 
shore. 

For a second he listened with throbbing heart to the 
steps as they approached him. The officer turned 
once more, and in that instant the gallant young sailor 
was down on the deck and at the cabin door, which 
stood slightly ajar. He peeped in through the narrow 
cracjf, and saw a red faced old captain seated at his 
round tablo, with two of his officers by his side, en- 
gaged over the contents of various bottles. A glance 
at a settee just to the left of this table, showed the ob- 
ject of the enterprise — the flag for which he had pe- 
rilled his life lay there — where it had been carelessly 
thrown after it was hauled down. 

The young officer did not pause long to consider 
what to do, but Quietly walked into the cabin, and, 
taking off his cap, bowed very politely to the officers, 
and as he stepped towards the flag, said in a calm and 
courteous manner to the captain. 

14 1 have come to borrow this banner, sir, to wear to- 
morrow, if you have not the slightest objection. 1 ' 

" Who the devil are you V 9 

11 What does this mean V 9 cried the captain, as he 
and his officers sprang upon their feet, astonished at 
the extraordinary proceeding. 

41 1 am an officer, sir, of the vessel which is in 
yonder harbor," said the young man, who had now 
seized the flag, " and I mean to carry this to my com- 
modore." 

As he said this he bounded to the cabin door, foN . 
lowed closely by a bullet from the captain's pistol, and 
ere the alarm became general, he stood upon the taff- 
rail of the vessel. 

" Look out for me below," he shouted, and flung 
himself into the sea without a moment's hesitation. 
His boat's crew recognized his voice ; he was caught 
in a moment and dragged into the boat, while a volley 
of pistol balls was sent down at random by those who 
were above. The storm had now broken and the wind 
began to come in with fitful and fierce gusts. 

" Up with the sail ; be in a hurry, lads," cried the 
young hero, as soon as he could recover his breath 
after his dncking. 

The crew promptly obeyed his orders, and the next 
moment the little boat was /lying in towards the har- 
bor before the blast, like a glad sea-bird, winging its 
way to its nest. 

The enemy opened a harmless random fire of grape 
shot in their direction, but it only served to teH the 
anxious watchers on board their vessel that something 
had occurred, and they therefore at once showed lights 
and enabled the boat to be kept straight for her. 

It was about half-an-bour after the gun had been 
fired by the ship at sea that the boat of the young ad- 
venturer rounded to alongside of his own tt*ft. 

"Have you captured the flag," cried the young 
senora, as Bennett bounded over the side. 

The only answer she received was the banner wet 
as it was from the water and cut into pieces by tho 
balls which had been fired at its captor. The light of 
the Vessel beamed not half so brightly as did that lady's 
eyes when she caught the noble youth to her arms and 
kissed him again and again. 
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ContiMMSd/hm page 844. 
wards retired to Germany, and remained there titt his 
father died. 

From the Unrestrained license which William gave 
way to, he soon lost that gracefulness of person and 
activity of arm for which, in his youth, he had been 
celebrated, and became bloated and unwieldy. This 
state of obesity gradually brought. on the dropsy. It 
was whilst the once active monarch was lying bed- 
ridden of this diseaae } that hk old rival, the King of 
France, passed on him one of those coarse, brutal 
jests, which are dangerous between private persons, 
but still more so between kings, who involve nation* 
in their disputes, and have armies to avenge them. 

44 The French king, hearing of the nature of his 
malady, demanded when he intended to rise from his 
lying in 1" 

The insult aroused all the energy of the enfeebled 
monarch, who declared that at his churching "he would 
set all France in a blaze. 

In pursuance of this resolution, no sooner had he 
sufficiently recovered to take the field, than he passed 
over to the continent with a mighty army, and laid 
siege to the city of Nantes; which, in pursuance of 
his vow, he ordered to be fired in every part. The 
sight of the flames— or, according to some historians* 
a piece of burning timber — eaftsed the horse on which 
William was seated to suddenly start, and the un- 
wieldy king received a blow in the abdomen from the 
point of the saddle, which fearfcUy increased the dis- 
ease, from which he had only partially recovered. 
Doubtless the terrified citizens of Nantes, whose 
houses were blazing round them, and whose wives 
and daughters were already the prey of William's 
licentious soldiery, saw in the accident a retributive 
justice for the cruelties they were enduring. 

Finding that he was unable to remain on horseback 
after the injury he had received, the Conqueror com- 
manded his attendants to place him on a Utter and 
convey him to Rouen, where he lingered for some 
time, in the vain hope of recovering his health. Wil-^ 
liam Rufus, who had followed him in hia expedition to 
France, was constantly with him. 

When William found has end approaching, his heart 
was touched with remorse : he not only commanded 
that the churches which he had burned in Nantes 
should be rebuilt, but gave orders for the release of 
many distinguished Saxon captives, whom Jie had long 
held as hostages in his fortresses in Normandy. The 
manner, also, in which he had treated England weighed 
heavily upon his conscience ; and he declared that he 
dared not venture to appoint a successor to the crown 
he bad won and maintained by so many crimes and so 
much bloodshed. 

There is every reason to believe that this last de- 
claration was either a studied piece of hypocrisy or 
the momentary ebullition of a puncture not very deeply 
seated in his heart ; rbr, shortly after he made it, he 
wrote, with his own hand, a letter to Lanfranc, re- 
minding him of the obligations he was under to him, 
and requesting him to crown his favorite, Rufus, as 



his successor — a demand which he was already assured 
the primate would readily comply with—for the young 
prince had been his pUptt and friend. 
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Death levels all distinctions ; la the grave , 
Beggars and kings litf eqoal. The rode worm ' 
- Know* be respeet fat royal dost. rttif niatf T 

<Prs9aiw4shlasatiateaq)pscitesjaiBll. 

.-..,.:. , . -,£■*, Qaaia. 

THE dying ntottarth having- publicly declare* hi* 
regret fbrhispaaU ltfeyttad tfa£cruetttieto*n« to-' 
jostle* lie-had committed, sen* for Ids furbrtts eo*f 
whose impatient hand already longed to grasp in* 
tttherls sceptre, • «<»■ < r. * :*.!"// 

** William !» said the C^qvJasoTyMyvjaiatttt^Iea^ 
me ; for me the dream of life is ended ; to yoffH'haM 
only-coaMrifceoV Hie w«d is fair ; /at ^jope aeti»ail 
£w England. ; This letter" h**6tte*^la«fog< thsuone. 
hohad writte* tdl^nt>ancs*ttd stated wrft&is signet/ 
in Us harid^-^wttl' escure yo*rf Interests' wltfc: the' 
primate. *Go1 s crow* awaits you !V 

Rotas eagerly graJpew-lhertette?. Ctoee« in totems* 
session, so impatient w»j he to be gono; ttattfe* Merely 
waited for the last adieu of his puretot,' v&o/ttfesjng 
him oft the eheek, hade ©on 1 and ills holy saints 1 to 
have him in therY keepmg. • iv-i .'/ u-. V. •.*.-. 

There was! fee>*egret m tBe heart of the ObA^fe*** 
as thus ffisWaerllihfc his son Robert^ whoi with afl'<h!# 
faJthigs, was a much morfc estlmaots- eharateler than 
hi* cruel and crafty brotaeVi When ode'<df hi# s£> 
tondants* after the departure' orwmiamRntU^'venl 
hired to remmd the king of his eldest !wrh,WUfia« 
replied that he 1 had granted the reVe*a*m df ; tbe'e , aft<* 
dom of Normandy to Robert before hf* invasion' of 
England, arid that, having r&eire* the homage «oAhe 
peers, ft could no* be revosM. ' ' -•'' ^ ' : '^■ i,7 -> 

M Tet I know that it wffl he a hriecnibte ttignj* 
he added, petcrlantly, « which h) auhjeet Wtherule oT 
his government ; for he W a foolish, proud irmivfc; arid 
is to be punished vHth erufeF fortune. '* ' — ^ -" 

The unnatural father seemed io talte a pleaaurte *m 
predicting evil ictttme totho 'son whom- fie 1 Ilia first 
plundered of bis mherfcanct* of Maine, and'tHer* && 
Inherited. ' " " '[' "' '' ; •" . '\ : * |V ^'^'' 
" The death of the bohqueror took'^aeeat fteririen- 
trude, & village in the neighborhood of 'Rotten, townich 
he had caused himself to be conveyed? a 'feW : days* pre- 
vious to itie one on which he expired.' 4 * ,, ' > '' il "' 7,! ■"' 

On the Oth of September, 10OT,* he heard ^e'&reat 
bell b^the 'church of St' (fervaft koWng fbr* $rmte. 
In a faint voice he asked what it meant. •'' iu, ' t "- 1 J !or% 

fais confessor answered him,' Chat ik'ta^g jrfftntf to 
the blessed' virgin:* V'"' /": ""-'" '" v]r '"'^ 1 ;" > ' ' '* 

"then to that blessed ftrgik WfaryV'the'M'otneT <.f 
God, l T commit myself?" eXclaimea* the 'dying' monarcfi ; ' 
" thai she by her intercession may reconiciie' me' to her 
most dear son, our Lord Jesus Christ'!^ l * ' " ' ! ir * ' ' * ' ' 

And with these words upon his ftps) 'the 'mighty 
conqueror of England expired, in the sixty-fourth year 
of his age. having reigned twenty-oneyears over ^Eng- 
land, and fifty-three in Normandy. 

Scarcely had the breath departed 1 from the dckIy of 
William when it was, shamefully deserted, even by his 
personal attendants, who not only plundered the house 
in which he died of all the furniture and household 
stuff, but actually stripped the body of the deceased 
king, and left it naked upon the floor. 

His eldest born, Robert, was in Germany ; Rufus 
on his way to England, in the hope of obtaining the 



crown , ;'nls J fourth'sori;' r^enryrtin^eMr^^ftef 1 &k 
death of his father, left ttifr place 1 tti foot ktte¥ W'irwri 
'interests 1 atf&neif: " tnus the ooo^ tf t 1B& rnoViirch, 
wn6rie renown na^'fllle^ m i&Ttti, w^c'WrirMe 1 $±! 
ceededf any KirijjV in' ^uitipi, Vd^iSSk&bM, 1 iM 
dtssertta Vieti'ty hik'i£&$ftt&llt naif'^ne 1b worship; 
at' the 1 rising sun, tfte^Wl&i'A&yfo}tfhl&^ 
theyhaloDtamed:' hi ' v > A> lo * 1 ' 1UI >* ^^^ '^ r "•' 
-One oif the' pett> WoMei W -itintfMMlMlfatrp 
a knight named Herlewin, moved by the'fih^ncV&iis 
s^own'totKe remameWn^lafe ^rrWi^alerV^ss 
roused to M^tMm i kMeiW&^%^%r^ 
corpse to Caen at his own expense, in order iH&t it" 
might be hurled in : tne '$&&} WHt. IStePeif, 1 aWord- 

ing toikkuA'ii^^^^itmsa^ tnt ^ hn " 

On reaching the abbey, the bo^was ( me¥ J # t^riifcsJ 
rfenry an4 ^i^ ^A^'^'W^h^^ihe 
commiinityirthetfneai ol >« >»»>«'»» ^« * ^■'' 




Norman gentleman who, when the Goi^uero^^mnf 

witli 'so mlicK pom^ tlie'fcundkion' '(^f W&M&f, 4ad 
in vain protedUd&g^rt'ih^BM^^ 6ft\&md.' : 
' L l)bubtieys ouV^ 

whicti the' aged gehilemaA ;, 1ieia W'M ^afla^^inaS 
Mi waa^owi miil reso!M f feSIdrV ;i to cmUler^eW 

f 'TO 



cldhh iWihk in^erftanceof i _^ 

flat* I Wde^veu- ntri' s , ^ < uiijnstly , : iol0XJ P no ' : 
"** IffeAia- Vb£%(effia& I^Welaifac^^^eM'^Ftei 
Arthur. " This spot veaa^bfi site of my father'snootis*^ 
taken from him h^vjolenqe J)f ^^nke, whose body 
you would ^r,^,^, MV-W°M^dtel^ *» 
mine ; and I charge. jraiarU>ai|ste<ahaU aaaswflpaftthe last 
dreadfirifiday ' hewMf jQod «nd has libly^ainte^ that ye 
lay no^jth^ body of the spoiled kml dppt^or^m the 

., A cjjdl^ horror, ran^rou^h the JJM^saUr- 



was built and consecrated. The latter act rendered 
A payee too^™ j* ,% ^cpjifjM^ ^ Pi?^ 

S i -'^'ifiili o--.«<b Jtin^ ,/t.Mnu LuJasJab adJ aoeatr 

-W^PW.'. • T.t! i-.,i .' «onj{nu I9d lo wuiissl ?i 1 
"It wm }7OTW,Wf?iA^ ? jft „ a ,^ 

.as 1 

Many voices again confirmed the truth ol his de- 
clataUon. v . , v . ., n , f . % ^ t idi ^ 7aL|i \ x% 

44 What peed,^n," he continued, IJofdSaMaawn qr 
proof— the ^bb^ry. is patent t Eithe/nay me down 
here, before these witnesses, tho price of vonrJailierlB 
grave, or bear his dishonored boily hence — for, until 
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t^^^^ipi^^; Siding bjf ^jji^p^Jii^.iath^r^ 
of one hundred pounds of silver as the purchase pf th^ 

render trut^ran^^.^ai ( |^t?oij— ^stpr^r more Jn'te- 
caused a rich monument to be erected, Jto the memory 

caused a portrait to be painted from the remains of 

fJfiff^Wi.rr.noO o:!) rr-iv „■.{;/ u.i.Oi:'. -u : ••/ 
!u.|* JJMiMIn? To°ftl^^r^ c ^W^^ X ^.-f»^ 

w!#^) w ^fef torHvj jp^fciift WfrJ* 1¥* f x - 

wtaAW^ J^W WP.^ion, ; when not 
only the Conqueror's, f^mifc^ tj&afl of ^atifda^ whicj* 
^i b fffl 8 WW(^i J Ajf z 4 hi : FfWt^^ e ,Ff^^3{ dc- 

»v J^dj^RtSij>fv4WdHw* f Mna^ta*****: tbafcssju . * .. 1It 
njj dutjVTOMfift^^ Dr?if4yff6*. a jtfj "Jo /: ••£* #<**«#«,/' ^ 

ri^HIS memoir of Queen Matft&aWduWnof 1* cbni- 
-*- r piet«* without soaieruner account of the ultimate 
rate\>ttier c^ifdren/ J xJic«IyVW we nave seen/ becafne 
a veiled "nun. an<T ultimately succeeded tne' at>besrf of 
the convent o^tne Holy Trinity In tier higji olffice, and 
exercised it for many years. . In 1 Fact, sne is spoken of 
^y a corifemWraW ! writer asfeng mhie'relgn'oi i 'rferiry 
tne to 3 - '""U^ h-'fyn*- ., £ * ... .. * 

Tte second dJSiu^^'^dnUt&ce 1 , tfu&ess of 4 Br£ 
tagiie, ale? ^Snhg llie Ulfe-time orhe/mother. ' 
OJ AffaBia, 1 tne&ira 1 daiignter; se f ems toTiave possessed 
idu& ol°Ie* ( m(itne , ?s p tempef I, and' ^ensibait^ 'She 
had, when, amer^cnffa^eeH fietro&etffo Marofl, and 
maintained a singular fidelity t6 his memory^ for 
when heVfKttie^^sWe^'neK&^mATTla^ upon the 



imf ik*1^^>%}$biMti ib^Vesisted t»y 'Wery 
means the detested union, and desired that heaven 




'she 
' ) &&& s <& <> M&&'^'hfaiii ftftrtrten Whotdhi^ 
the features of her unknown lord. Her bod^was in- 
terred at Bayeux, iii' die'dfcurcK ot "Stf.'Slaty: 
'"• 'Aaefa^n^&lMn :akujWeVof ^miam And Matilda, 
'wU ( W»p te$fffie£;^ r tf?^-"1tet1^ stfi,. 
^tepftn, namea after bis Tfadier,' succeeded eventually 
to the English crown,' upon' the death' ox* his 'linde, 
Henry I. 

,,the ftfth and last daughter, was tfarfteft 



Hb^fliamtoeWarrenne,oneoftnemo8V 

^oDWitn WWiUai^ who 1 w^s/created by Hef rather 

'"Earl oT^ufrey, in fengTand. ' #rom her,' many ot our 

l;l::u ,t«"l— n-r"' ' ■• : ' ' : ''' ' ,J • • "' 



great families of the present day .trace their descent 
from "Vfaluam the Conqueror. 

Robert, who ha4 been absent in Germany at the 
time of his father's death, succeeded him in the duchy 
of Normandy ; whilst his brother, Rufus, backed by 
the influence of the primate and the favor of the nobles, 
was crowned King of England. 

Robert, pr the "$nready t ^ as W W styleid' by con- 
temporary, wialif rs^from the feet oX his always being 
out of the way tfchen his presence wae- most Tequ is ite 
forhi*in\et^st8 — soon afterwards joined the Crusaders 
undetr ^bJdfirey of Boulogne, nod nwftgaged hia du<% 
torhi»AreAl*r* WiUiaii^RuftWi tw the sum «f six thou- 
sand ssXi hundred pOusjdk.-of «tltrer,,ia <>rderto enable 
aim tptajfepatt m the 4xpadition. 

Whilst in Palestine he married Syhilla, the daughter 
o£a<Jotmfc€onwr8anavhy whern Jk had one son; named 
WttlHuaur .j :: ■•• ■, '. 

:. Having gwatiy. distinguished bamseH' at tl*e siege of 
Jesuseiem,h«: became so. popukur with the Crueadersv 
t>om his, b&iwx #nd g»«prosUy r that • he waa elected 
Kingrorth© JJoiy City, It is stated that their aheioe 
was influenced by a sign torn fcea*ei>— the wax«-taper 
in t^O; hands o/ the prince, suddenly igniting of itself, 
ad *h» letotaife wftrfrdeUberating^* Easter Eve whom 
they shQuW/eleot* . , ... ,,. ■ 

Xhe aewa /dfjbe death of WttlU» Rulus, by the 
hand of Sir Walter Tyrrel, in the ^faw Forest, reach- 
ipag J^Qs.a^out t^sjtine, Robert declmed the proflered 
etflw^, an^ piJepared. ipse his tlaparture for England* 
wbere i&s, y^Hngpr,: brother, genry, surnamed Beau- 
cJere*,frQm ju> l»arnjng,4M4 already .supplanted him. 
H* had p^tain^ppssession *rf the treasures of the late 
l^ng, aud s^^uecessfuil; employed ihem that the ah- 
seut^eifwas^iea^Qttenr.a/id .Henry elected, or rather 
accept *n, his place., . 

Tllis .wa* the sapne. piwice, who, in company with 
William Rufus, caused the first explosion between 
Robert anoV the Cenaaeror, by throwing dirty water 
upon him and fcis oompanione* whilst the court of Wor- 
IPftn^J/FW ft^Mw OasOeofthe JEagle. . 

It seems to hays, been the sate of the unhappy 
,Rob«ftJto +aye ^njoved only by his mother. His 
hipfhgr* proved i*U Jn^tewst enemies, and his father 
ti^ unnatural spoiler of his t inheritance. 

Determined not to yield to the usurpation of the 
se$m4^rptbeT as he ,had yielded to the first, Robert 
jBrenaj^d to. assert his claim to England by force of 
anna; bu^ after yarious struggles, he was defeated \fy 
Henry, Beauclero, at the Battle of Tinchebray. 
{ . Xhe,Kietpr. jiot only stripped him of his. paternal 
u^e^anae^the (Juohy of , Npjrmandy, but f ept him a 
close prisoner. ■ 

(j , Robert Cpurthose expired in Cardiff Castle, after a 
painful captivity of eight-and-twenty years. 
, Although the. . queen of William the t Conqueror 
pa88e4 r hut few years of her rei^n in England, the 
influence of her habits and tastes imperceptibly spread 
itself among the people. The Norman ladies who 
accompanied their lords, had many of them been edu- 
cated at her court, inherited the same love of learning, 
the same ideas of architecture and art, as their royal 
mistress : the consequence was favorable to the deve- 
lopment of the civilization of a semi-barbarous people. 

6y her example schools were founded,' the marriage 
tie became respected, and the rude, oarbarous manners 
of tiie Saxons gradually softened and refined. 

ff the wife of Witliam the Conqueror was not tihe 
greatest, she certainly was one of the most remark- 
able women who ever shared the English throne. Her 
character may not have been faultless— indeed we can- 



not avoid admitting that it was stained with crimes — 
but some allowance must be made for the dark age 
in w^hich she flourished, when revenge was considered 
a virtue, and blood-shedding looked upon as a venial 
offence. 

MatiMa of Flanders must be judged by her time, 
and not by the standard of the present dav ; we shall 
then find that she was an affectionate mother, a 
virtuous Wife', a patroness of learning and religion, 
munificent to the poor, and cruel only to her enemies. 

But then, as we previously stated, revenge was con- 
sidered a virtue in- the eleventh century. 

[Matilda Ataeling, Queen Consort to Henry I.— being No. IV 
oftae -•* Q0aensof£iigtaitf^~wui sesonuasaeed lntae Fsacusry 
dqsaber,] 



Contribute to the New York Journal 
QBE TO T&E NBW YEAK 

Asa lair young bride 

Iq an Her prMe 

Arrayed far the nasti<a mora, 

Comes tae glad tJew Year, 

Chasing the tear 

We would shed for the old one gone. 
Let ttrwefcome ft foHkin«y, witn hearts tree ntmi noeming , 
But not with Idle levity } *>r iol * soleon warning 

Peals onvthe tisteniaf ear 

From the dying year, 

Bidding us use the time to come 

Better than that which has fled, 

Aadlbreverisdssds 

, Far nearer we draw to our last long home. 
As for lands >ei unexplored, a vessel courts the beee/.<*. 
Steering from a well-known port to traverse unknown aeaa , 
■ $o, from Its natal day, 

4>a Its destined way, 

Speeds the year, so young and so felr, 

To thst shrouded clime. 

The " Future Time," 

From which the vefl twin tear. 
Iattt us welcome it, taenv with ftrrent prayer , 
WW eheerOa hear* and souls steeled to bear 

Firmly each grief, 

Seeking relief 

In the pleasures we know are In store, • 

Per those who trust 

Thst from this dust 

The soul to heaven will soar' 

J. Crjroaa Mills. 

NOW 
Aaiea I for the day. is passing. 

While you lie dreaming on ; 
Tour brothers are cased in armor. 

And forth to the fight are gone ; 
Your place in the ranks awaits you , 

Eaeh man has a part to play ; 
The past and the future are nothing 

In the free of the stern to-day 
Arise from your dreams of the future— 

Of gaining a hard-fbught Held ; 
Of storming the airy fortress < 

Of bidding the giant yield j 
Tour future has deeds of glory, 

Of honor (God grant it may !) 
Bat your arm will never he stronger, 

Or needed as now— to-day 
Arise! If the pest detain yon. 

Her sunshine snd storms forge! ; 
No chains so unworthy to hold, j ou 

As those of a vain regret ; 
Sad or bright, she is lifeless ever ; 

Oast her phantom arms away, 
Nor teak bask, save to learn tan lesson 

Of a nobler strife to-day. 
Arise ! for the hour Is passing ; 

The sound that you dimly hear, 
Is your enemy marching to battle. 

Rise! risef for the foe Is here ! 
Stay net to.brtghten your wessons 

Or the hour win strike st last ; 
And, from dreams of a coming battle, 

Ton will waken, and f 



n will waken, and find it pasL 
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The following carious anecdote is from the German of Zschokke, 
and is declared to he founded on fact. 



TN the latter part of the year 1782, M. Louis There* 
■*■ net, surgeon, residing at Calais, received an anony- 
mous letter, requesting his attendance on the following 
morning at a villa situated on the high road to Paris, 
and that he would bring with him all the instruments 
necessary for an amputation. 

Thevenet was known at that time as one of the 
cleverest men in his profession, and it was no unusual 
thing for him to be summoned across the Channel to 
give his opinion in certain important cases. He had 
served long in the army, and was rather snappish in 
his manners ; but his natural kindness, however, made 
him to be liked by young and old. 

The anonymous note astonished Thevenet. Time 
and place, when and where he was erpected, were 
strictly mentioned, but no signature was to be seen. 

" Some of our fops would like to make a fool of me," 
he thought, and therefore did not go. 

Three days after, he received a similar, but more 
urgent invitation, adding that on the following morn- 
ing, at nine o'clock precisely, a carriage would be sent 
to fetch him. 

The next morning, at the appointed time, a hand- 
some vehicle stopped at his door, and Thevenet, with- 
out further hesitation or ceremony, stepped into it. 
When outside the town, he asked the coachman 
whither he was going to take him 1 

" Can't say," answered the coachman, curtly. 

" You are by no means the most civil of English- 
men," replied Thevenet. 

Armed at the mentioned villa, the carriage stopped. 
Thevenet, before leaving it, however, asked the already 
mentioned polite individual — "Where am I wanted 1 
Who lives here'? Who is illV As he only received 
the same answer as above, he only returned the same 
thanks. 

At the entrance he was received by 8 good-looking 
young gentleman, about twenty-eight years of age, 
who conducted him up stairs into a well-furnished 
apartment. His accent was that of an Englishman. 
Thevenet therefore addressed him in English, which 
seemed to gratify him much. 

" Yon have sent for me, sir V y asked the surgeon. 

" I am very much obliged to you for your trouble in 
calling," replied the young man. " Pray, sir, take a 
seat. Here is chocolate, coffee, wine, Arc. etc. ; per- 
haps you would like to refresh yourself before com- 
mencing the operation!" 

" I should like to see the patient first, if yon please. 
I must examine the injury, to see if amputation is 
really necessary." 

" I assure yon it is necessary, Monsieur Thevenet. 
Pray sit down. I place all possible confidence in you. 
Listen to me, sir. Here is a purse, with one hundred 
guineas. They are yours, as payment for the opera- 
tion you are about to undertake ; and believe me, sir, 
this shall not be the only reward you shall receive. 
In the contrary event, however, or if you, peradven- 
tare, refuse altogether to comply with my request-- 
you see here this well-loaded pistol — you are in my 
power, sir— hang me, if I don't blow your brains 
out !" 

"As to your pistol, sir, believe me, you cannot 
frighten me. But explain, if you please. What is it 
you wish me to do t" 

" Only to cut off my right leg." 



44 With all my heart* sir,. and, if yon like, your head 
into the bargain. But it appears to me your leg is 
all right. You jumped up stairs just now like a rope- 
dancer. Tell me, pray, what is the matter with your 
leg?" 

" Nothing in particular, sir. I only want to get rid 
of it." 

" You must be a madman, sir !'* 

"That's no business of yours t" 

" What has this beautiful leg done!" 

*' Nothing. Now, then, sir, have you made up your 
mind to take it off?" 

44 Sir, I have not the pleasure of knowing you ; I 
require proof as to the state of your mind *'' 

*' Monsieur Thevenet ! Will you do as I desire you t" 

II Yes, sir, of course, a'< soon as you have given me 
a tenable reason for mutilating you." 

" For the present I cannot give you an explanation ; 
perhaps I may be able in the course of a year, and 
then I am certain— quite certain— you yourself will 
admit that I had the most justifiable reasons to get rid 
of this leg." 

II I cannot accede to your wish, unless you win be 
pleased to tell me your name, residence, family, and 
occupation." 

" All that you will learn at a future time, not now. 
"Pray, my dear M. Thevenet, believame to be a man of 
honor." 

41 A man of honor, sir, never threatens his surgeon 
with pistols. I have to observe duties towards you, 
sir, although a stranger, and I shall not permit myself 
to mutilate you unless it is really necessary. If, on 
this account, you feel inclined to murder an innocent 
man — father of a family — well, then, sir, make use of 
your pistols." 

41 Very well, Monsieur Thevenet," replied the Eng- 
lishman, taking his pistol. " I'll not fire at you, but, 
nevertheless, I will make you cut off my leg. I re- 
quested it as a favor — you declined. I offered you a 
reward — you refused it. I threatened you with a pistol 
— you scorned it. We will see now if compassion 
will not force you to comply." 

44 What do you mean, sir V f 

" I will tell you what I mean. I will shatter my leg 
with a single shot, and right before your eyes !" 

The Englishman sat down, took the pistol, and 
placed the muzzle close to the knee. 

Thevenet made an effort to restrain him. 

"Don't move!" cried the Englishman, "or t fire. 
Answer but this one question — Will you needlessly 
increase and prolong my sufferings 1" 

44 Sir," replied Thevenet, "you are a mad en an. 
Your will be done. 1*11 cut off that doomed leg of 
yours." 

Everything necessary for the operation was prepared.' 
The very moment the cutting was about to be com- 
menced, the Englishman lit his pipe, and declared it 
should not 44 go out " during the operation. He kep* 
his word. His leg was lying defunct on the floor, 
and he was still smoking. M. Thevenet performed 
the operation in a most masterly manner. In a very 
short time the patient was well ; rewarded him richly, 
assured him of his everlasting friendship, and thanked 
him with tears in his eyes for having taken off his leg. 

Shortly after the Englishman returned to his native 
country mtnus one leg. 

About four months after his departure, M. Thevenet 
received a letter from England, saying — 

44 Mr dear Sir — Enclosed I forward as proof of my 
sincere gratitude, a bill of exchange for two hundred 



guineas, payable at the, office pf.J^easjs^iyaDcnanj, 
Paris. You made me. .the bappjcst n of.mortaU by de- 
priving me oil tymf), jpluch. was the obstacle to my 
earthly felicity. ^pble-JU^n4eqVman } .Now.j.ou *ta|l 
hear the causa at my ^oo)jsh jl w(iira > t as, you once .termed 
it. You were please^ *q aay; f 4 iha^tjme that, j* w 
impossible for any one to hjw*, ,.fr suffic^t, .reason for 
such a self-mjutyatio^as^mj^e.. 1r Jfaw lisjcu,,}. ..Sfmttff. 
after my second return, j^n^.^m / fhe t $^ Indies, I 
became acquainted with J^mUy.flarle^^h^most per- 
fect of women. I, adorcp!, her,,, )tyx fyftWf I"p4 family 
connections engaged also, t&ea^teptjens q^my frjende; 
but her beauty and noble mir^weje,^ sola attraction* 
for me. I joined the qrowd 1 | # r bef .a^irera^aad* 
dearest Thevenet,, I was r ^rtnuate eu^gkfft. become 
the most unhappy of all my rivejs.... ^^^ovedj.mcin 
preference to aty others— neye^ denied jt, ap4 .iftjeictcfl 
me for this very reason,, jb jajpj entjr^e^hej. . la 
vain her parents did all -jn j£eir DQVfejon iny^ejheif. 
Alas! she remain*} inexqra^lc flJ Spfpf time passed 
before, I could find out the cane*, of her disinclination 
to marry me, whom, as she herself confessed, she so 
passionately loved. One of her sisters, however, at 
last reveajejl the secref . to me f $iss ^Jey fl *raa an 
extraordinary beauty, but strangely, ^P$s#f wa *,,°f * 
naturally defective person, haying oqlxpne.lfg, and on 
account of this imperfection, refused Jjo become my 
wife. She feared I might, in future treat Jxex. rather 
indifferently in consequence, 4 Forthwith my ntind was 
made up. I resolved to make myself jifce^hor^ and* I 
thanks to you, dear Thevenet, I succeeded, „ J j^turnea i 
to London with my wooden leg, ^y r j^st r b^sinesa j 
was to present myself to Miss Hsxfc^, #fy r friends I 
spread a report, and t myself wrote oefojehaod to | 
England, that, in consequence of a fall from my .horse i 
I had broken a leg, and amputation tyad fyeen fpond 
necessary. Every one pitied, me. v ^mi^^nicd >ha 
first ti m6 8De 8aw m $- For a long while she- was in- 
consolable; but she became / my jyife. T£e frji after 
the wedding I confided to hqr,. for $he, .firs} time, the 
secret of the 'sacrifice I had made for he*.- . Sh# loved 
me the more for it. , My dear Thevenet, if J had ten 
more legs, I would sacrifice them without. .Uw least 
hesitation for Emily , jf Jon^ asl Hye,I muun your 
debtor. Whenever you come. to. ^on^os* <|oh't fail .to 
see us. Come and see my ^xcelienjt wife* v»4 then 
dare to say again.tbaf.Lam,^^^^.' ^ ~ f ;/ 

." T ouxs wr eve *» . , .". 

;.^ 44 .(^Ak^Ra,t^KMTI*.• , - 

M, Thevenet cotrfcntvricaieA - the aneWttte and the 
contents of the letter to his friends, anffMagfeeu 1 fceaniry 
whenever he spoke of the matter, declaring still that 
the Englishman was * madman.' T&\h&mt*4, *he 
wrote the fotlowh%t/reply ^ " M ' : :.**--.-! 

'.'fiiir-l beg. to return ,my hest .thanks? S>*.ymu 
sumftuaue preeentr-His. J miss* cnU, jl, ftp & ip nw 
above payment Jbr the little Woitybjelhsri. .J^coa^ata* 
late you. on T yo«r maqriaje with, the* iifflsjt.esnisbiq e* 
•English ladies, I, must confess uV ,is _a> &mx .sacrifice 
— 4 a leg '—for a beautiful, rir*uou* r aadt.a£»e*ien4i* 
wife ; but certainly not too gTeat if in future you have 
no causa to Repent. your bejgspn. Fatfaee^sjetlL'was 
obliged to renounce one of his ribs to pe#ee* aerie* 
The- same happens to other men, and aom* sweet -pay 
with thsb heads, ftnsidesjag ail. this well* jenwai 
please permit me to persist in my mnDtr^fpioiDn. Of 
course, for thejtftsent you axe quite right ^yoa enjoy 
now the happy dars of malrisaoaiai sprjog; .eat. 
nevertheless, I am also right, with thie-en^^Ultftfiee, 
that 4 my right ' ripens slowly, and may he reiased 
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acknowledgment for a long while. ' Beware, sir! In 
fwo years'' time you Will repent having had your teg 
amputated ofttfcs thfe knee : yod will think that below 
the knee Would have been sufficient. In three years 
you will feel convinced that the toss of the foot would 
HaveWri enough ; in four years you 1 will repent the 
sifcriffc# eV&i of the big toe ; in Ufre the amputation of 
the Htile to* will appear a great deal; tutdin six years, 
ttiydeayslr; S^oh will certainly confess thai the paring 
of t*ie d riaiIS Vdold have been more than iufficient. 
AW thWf'saf without detrhnent to the merits of your 
charhiirig' !ady. Women are better able to preserve 
their bea«y and virfueihl^ and 

oj^nions. J ftrtnjr* youhget '(fity^ fwWld, at an^ time, 
h&Wtiletl^*$'l!ri r tbi the ? Pi ; I'ttWd, b r ut never 
•bf+k?" ^heloss^f 'the 'formed fWfilk/oi 5 course] 
ne've^reritto ; wltflsf the 7 lattfefTslWisli'Tiave 'famented 
for lifeV and HadT Womltted to n it,t'w6uld now say-: 
•1%eVei^i;thotfBaftbe , endfool! ) ' ( ' r,,r "~ J " ~" n *'*'" 

'"' "rn^ethe J n•ondftooe; , 8ir^' , ,i- **'' 

rt ' Ts : '"' Ur ' Xt ,3 ( ^"^uVVery^umbie servant) 7 ^ '' 

.ii."ii»od ,ji*?»-:a l »/f to on' b i*<fl™ ifffty <**,:: 

•Wfti^ir W&, during tn> reipi'oT' terror, ft.' 
f hfeVeuef (In brtfer to escape the jguillotinefwas obliged 
to sect refh^elrf^^iiid'.' rte arrived safely in £011- 
dott, ifottl /or ' pas'tintei ' of ' f&r ' (he sake 61* making ac - 
qdaihla^ce, J hfe : iri^^'afteV "kir Cliarles Temple.*' 
the Iriaifeloh 'Was pointed ; out ' *cT fcm ; he was an- 
nounceft^aridteCeive'd.^^Jn entering ine room, he 
Mhd i is'\tDut l ^entlenidn' silting' in art arm-chair near 
ehe^'flre, a 3 "bottle of sparkJing'jpo^" before him, and 
Several newspapers " around hip.* "So corpuTerit was 
he, Wtat hfe'Was scarcely able to rise from his chair. 

^'^^^'AeUtn^^is^you?' 'fclad/very glad, 
to set) fbhl-'WcWr aVe 1 ' your' exclaimed the ^ gentle- 
m'an/w^o'was no other than' Sir Tfcharles Temple him- 
self. - h *Dbnt be displeased ai my hot rising, but this 
<tarBW<*thmp here prevents my doing anything. My 
dear flfeiuJ, yori' come, perhaps,' to see if « your right' 
nas ripened I*' 1 ''" K '; ' ''.* /', ' ' ' :: 

" * l Afar \ isotiie as tV refuges, and. seek protection in 
this country.^ 

* " Really f Well, my dear foevenet, you must live 
with meV'f have found you tone a clever' fallow, and 
yoU ; 'shaft comjfo/t me. fceHevej me s 'fhevenet, I could 
be Admiral of the Blue now, i£that cursed stump did 
not. disable^ me iroqi ; serving my country. There ! 
Now ffeaef tie newspapers, and curse and swear the 

■^HflT^rf^IWi^i WffWBWfStill'flPfi WWw**? j^S*S**it: IMISJ WWhR' 

« ^JJesj nw*to a«k t uiydfiar fir, Athene is your food* 
lady 1 I an sure she will do this nwtfb belter, thjsu i 
can." 

' *N«; 1 TB***afc, , iKrt 'Pray do hot J say a wofdihout 
it.' ¥o« see, her vroo^en leg prtfrWftfrig 1ief fr6m 
daneln^; 1 etc., ^. T , sher spends nearly all her time 
either' in^layiiife cards or ^ossrping. Thert is no pbs- ; 
sisHity of gettiAg her outrbT it. Notwithstanding all 
this, hdwweri she is as good W wife sift you may wish 
for." r •'•" ; * " ■- '.-•« ' 

«♦ We*, 'my dear sir, f *ras m the right, after all, ht 
my |>recliitttow|'' - '^ J *' • *» '» ' 

''QaJteso^^tfemrTlievH^oijiit^So. But, pray/ 
let as pe*s this iorver i6 sUence." thave^cted foolishly. 
Belie v* me, hatt tmy leg again, hang^me^rri Would 3 
gtve the etipptngs of a single nail ! JBhitri nmt*, I was 
» madman j but I must ask a fevor, namely — of all 
you have now Heard from me, donH mention i single 
I to any one I' 1 



AN EVENTFUL. NIGHT. 



A BOUT a century ago there stood in one of the 
-^*- richest districts of Kent, a large farm-house. In 



this house— which we do, not care to particularize any 
further — a singular incident occurred. A gentleman 
named Woods, who, contrary to the almost universal 
tendency of the times, was hardy enough to deny the 
existence of anything supernatural, happened to pay 
a visit to the owner of the house during the month of 
March. The proprietor had, by extravagance and .fool- 
ish speculations^ squandered a fair fortune, and his 
friend had caj led upon him to offer assistance and con- 
solation, . r ,. '. 

. One rainy> dull evening, after the family and visitor 
had been for some time busily engaged at their accounts, 
the conversation by insensible degrees turned on super- 
n^tiir^l appearanCjes. >VhUe ^Ir. Woods was endea- 
ynippg to. convince them. by the union of reason and 
banker, of the foUy and absurdity of auch opinions, the 
lady of the house left the party and went up stairs. 

,S^e,had hardily quitted . the sitting-room three mi- 
nutes, ere a dreadful noise was heard, mingled with the 
most piercing shrieks. The husband trembled in his 
chair, .and his 4r4end looked serious, At last the hus- 
band roseJCrom Jus. seat and ascended the. wide flight 
of stairs in search of his wife, when a second series of 
screams was Jbieard. One of the maid-servants now 
mustered resolution tp follow her, master and a third 
exclamation, of terror and affright ensued ! 
f Mi. Wood,, who, to speak the trutji, was not quite 
at ^ase, ppw thought it high tune to } search into the 
cause, of all this hubbub', when, arriving at the land- 
ing-place, he found the servant girl in a fit ; the mas- 
ter lying flat, with. his face upon the floor, which was 
stained with blood ; and, on advancing a little further, 
the mistress, in nearly the same unpleasant position. 
. To the latter Mr. Wood gave his first care ; and, 
finding that she had only swooned, carried her in his 
vigorous arms down stairs and placed her on the floor 
of the kitchen ; the pump was at hand, and he bad the 
presence of mind to run to it to get some water in a 
glass. But what was his astonishment and dismay 
when on found that he pumped only copious streams 
of blood! 

All these extraordinary circumstances made the un- 
believer tremble, in every joiqt ; a sudden perspiration 
overspread the surface of his skin, and the supernatu- 
ral possessed his imagination in all its colors of dread 
and horror. Again and again he repeated, his efforts 
to revive the lady* and again and again he threw away 
the loathsome contents of the glass. After a time, 
however, Mr. Woods found the color grow paler, and 
.a^ last, pure wa^r filled the ^ yes sjel. Overjoyed at this, 
|he tnrew the Umpjid stream, in tne free of his patient* 
whose recovery was hastened by the appearance of her 
husband, and*. Betty. , \ 

^The mysterious events were now p soon. explained. 
The gop4 Juwgcwife, when she knew, that possession 
was about to be taken of the house on behalf of her 
husband's creditors, had concealed some of her choice 
cherry-brandy from the rapacious gripe of the harpies 
•of the, law, on some shelves in a,closet upstairs; this 
closet also c^ntaine<.l K agreeable to the antiquated archi- 
tecture of the building, the trunk of the pump below ; 
and, Jn trying to move the jars to get at a drop for the 
party down stairs, the shelf gave way with a tremen- 
dous crash, the jars were broken into a thousand 
pieces, and the rich juice descended in torrents down 
the trunk of the pump, filling with its rich ruby cur- 
rent the sucker underneath. This was the self-same 



fluid which Mr. Woods, in his fright, had thrown away. 
The wife had swooned at the accident ; the husband, 
in his haste, had fallen on his nose, which ran with 
blood ; and the servant's legs, in her flurry, having 
come in contact with her fallen master's ribs she, 
like" vaulting ambition" had overleaped herself, and 
fallen on the other side. 

Contributed to th$ Xev> York Journal. 
THESE 80NNET& ON SUNDAY 

L 

IS THE CITT. 

The noise and din of the city is stilled, 

The turmoil of business is over : 
Wish ehurch-bell music the sir is filled ; 

Hess, sngsMviAfsd, doth o'er as hover. 
Rest to sU, both high and low, 

The Sabbath morn doth bring ; 
Peace and rest to all below 

Is the message its deep bells ring. 
Tben^ptt, my seal* crest gladly, 

The lesson, that its quiet pleadeth, 
Let not my feet torn sadly, 

From the world whence it Ieadeth : 
Bat hopeftiUy Mad trustingly be my heart turned to God, 
Bowing with a contrite spirit to sis chastening rod. 
II. 
in xna couxrav. 
From a moss-grown church embowered in tress, 

The porch thickly hung with roses fair. 
The organ's voice floats forth on the breeze, 

Drawing the righteous soul to prayer. 
Down the quaiat old spire and over the sod, 

A sunbeam steals softly, and rests on a grave, 
Like a message of love eoming down from God, 

To tell of his power and will to save. 
In its warmth the purple violet springs 

From Us blackened seed to beauty and light ; 
And through faith in Christ, the spirit wings 

From the dust of death to heaven its flight. 
How gladly this hollowed Sabbath morn 
Uf son! would mount, leaving this world of storm. 

m. 

m a V11.LA6B. 
There's a sUonos nabroken, save by the sound 

Of the sweet village organ pealing. 
And the pious peasants from far around. 

On the neat church floor are kneeling ; 
The zephyr that eaters the open door, 

To heaven waft up their prayer, 
What tho' it come from the lowly and poor, 

It finds surer welcome there. 
The pastor In simple and homely phrase, 
: . TeUsofGod'sineteyvWhiAhev«rsbosa<si| 
Then through the air a song of prsise. 

From honest hearts and lips resounds— 
A song that thrills the listening angels* ears, 
A song that God himself rejoicing hears. 

THE BRIGHT LITTLE GIRL. 
Has blue eyes they beam and they twinklo ; 

Her lips have made smiling more fair ; 
On cheek and on brow there's no winkle, 

But thousands of euris In her hair. 
She's little— you don't wish her taller f 

Just half through the teens is her age 1 
. , And lady, or baby, to call her, 

Were something to puzzle a sage. 
Her walk is far better than dancing. 

She speaks as another might sing ; 
Ahd alt by an Innocent Snaneing, 

Like lambkins and birds in the spring. 
Unskilled in the airs of the city, 
. She's perfect in natural grace ; 
% . She^sgeaUe, and Uutbinl, and witty, 

And ne'er spends a thought on her face— 
Her race, with the fine glow that's in it, 

As fresh as an apple-tree bloom ; 
And oh ! when she comes, in s minute, 
• Like sunbeams she brightens the room. 
As taking In mind as in mature, 

How many will sigh for her sake ! 
I wonder, the sweet little creature, 

What sort < 
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NETTING 



rptilS delightful art produces not only objects of 
-*- beauty but of comfort so indispensable in our 
severe winters, that the fair hand employed In netting 
may be deemed useful as our grandmothers' were 
when they seamed enormous quantities of yarn away 
in winter socks and stockings. In our cold seasons, 
when parties most prevail, sleeves, cuffs, rigolettes, 
and over-shoes of delicate Berlin wool, have saved 



many a fair form from colds and their consequent 
diseases, which, without suoh care, prove bo &taJ, 
when heated rooms are exchanged * for the biting cold 
of a winter's night. With soft warm cuffs, or over- 
sleeves, to draw over the arms, a snowy web of netting 
and tassels upon the head, and shoes thickly wadded 
with silk, drawn over the satin' simpers; Added to the 
usual wrappers, no lady, need expose herself to cold 
though the atmosphere be at Zero and her drew of 
gossamer, with low neck and short sleeves* It is nsi 



[caId p *tr Jt |E. 

An Mi-- 

always that fashion Wends sVgr«*sruiff *fth teste and 
comfort, as it does in these ehaiming tittie trifle* ma- 
nufactured at odd memenf*,' from Berlin wsjol, jfegrthe 
fair hands of those -who intend ts? tpresS nc^or wear 
them. Besides, the fabrication :*sf - t^ese articles is a 
pretty accomplishment thai, ^ssesscj ^sflcjaj vakie, 
independanfc of* time well, • employe^ ^anid comfort 
secured. On no occasion, dosses ^dy seem pxnre 
lovely than when half occupi*4 wUk some feminine art 
which keeps her |ngers ( *mpiaj!q4; ai# W»ei an 




excuse for downcast eyes and gentle pre-occupation. 
This sort of playing at work, and working at play, 
sheds a home feeling around the guest which no 
studied effort at hospitality can produce, and forms 
habits of usefulness which consumes many an hour of 
idle time that might be put to for more harmful uses. 

There is an air of tranquility, and a proof of inno- 
cent contentment in these domestic accomplishments, 
that have a beautiful significance in the family circle. 
It is only in well regulated households that leisure 



moments are thus gathered up. It is only minds 
composed and serene in their joy, or submissive in 
sorrow, that can constrain themselves to the gentle 
monotony of work like this. 

But. charmed with our subject, we are running off 
into an essay instead of giving the ways and means by 
which this particular article under consideration is to 
be fabricated — a bad example to new beginners, for if 
they indulge in such deviations among the stitches the 
workmanship will be a failure, we can assure them. 



But now we begin in sober earnesj > fp n ^xpl< 
complicated mysteries of a 

MaieriaU.—XjTe&i Shetland, weoj, -also , sv 
quantity of white ; one yard, : and a-bajf of 
green sarsenet ribbon ; small silk buttons, of tl*o same 
shade as the green wool. , . ; f j- o.., 

2 meshes. 1 bone this - — ^r-r size- , 1 mqnii steel 
mesh, this size. A steel needle* 
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Net with the green wool and round mesh, on a I Thif open part of the purse is entirely covered hy 
foundation thread, 96 stitches ; net to and fro for four the chalice. Do four rounds of s c with the black silk, 
rows, then 1 row with the bone mesh, 5 rows with*] 1st pattern round, black and gold. X 4 black. 2 
round, 1 row with flat mesh, 6 rows wjth round, 1 row gold, 6 black, 1 gold, 12 black, X 6 times, 
with flat mesh, then 10 
rows with round ; then 
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net on 12 stitches, de- 
creasing a stitch every 
row, to form the point. h 
There will be eight ,tff ^ 
these points. NeT '"V ' u 
second piece with' ihe 
round mesh, begusmpg^ ■ 
with 96 stitched. ; ' ,^%) r J 
14 rows ; then Aran ttifr*/^ 
point as before, /tfttlpy h 
a Berlin wool needle iftid^**^ 
the white wool' make %n 
edge of loops, taking 
each stitch that was 
missed at the end of the 
rows and working in 
buttonhole-stitch, leafing 
a loop between ; then 
make a second row/\on 
this by working *ttoo 
stitches round each 4b|tc 
loop, making a twuied 
and firm edge. Place 
this last piece at the 
back of the other, so that 
the* points appear above | 
it. Run a green wool 
through its first row, and 
one of the other pieces / 
alternately, and net two ", 
white rows at the edge 
of the wide piece next 
the hand ; run the ribbon 
through the large rows, 
two stitches over and 
umiesB, AndV tie, iJberflmaJl , ., , 
bews •: k» Mt^e centre. „u 
> Sew io«« a button and 
todprat/tlHtwprist. * • 
' J OARD^HSB. - 

black purse iiUt, 2 skeins " 
cerise 1 ' do., tJ akefrts of 
gold iftireitd, fmiise irien- 
terie* trimmings, cord, 
slide, and square ^gjlt 
chalice. 

With t^.bfcc* ^ 
make afchain of 4, close , 
it into a rofeqd, and do a 
d c sti^cjt} witV a chain " 
after it in every stitch. ~* 

2nd. r <t c "on d <*, X " ' 
1 ch, 1 d c on same, 1 
ch, 1 d c on same, 2 ch, 
Id con next dc. X all 
round. 

3rd. d c on every switch, whether chain or d c of last 
round, doing a chain after every d c. On the 2nd of 
of each three d c do 3 d c, with a chain after each. 

Continue to increase thus, by working 4 in one at 
the four corners of the round, until, in the 11th round, 
there are 150 stitches. In all the rounds after the 3rd 
the d c stitches must be taken under the chain, and 
the chain be over the d c of last round. 
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[CENTRE OF A QUILT IN CROCHET.] 

Engraved express.? tat the Hew York Jomnml. 

2nd. X 5 black, 2 gold, 3 black, 3 gold, 12 black ; 
X 6 times. 

3rd. X 1 black, 1 gold, 3 black, 2 gold, 2 black, 4 
gold, 3 black, 6 gold, 3 black ; X 6 times. 

4th. X 2 black, 1 gold, 1 black, 2 gold, 2 black, 4 
gold, 3 black, 8 gold. 2 black ; X 6 times. 

5th. All the colors. X 2 black, 8 gold, 4 black, 3 
gold, 4 cerise, 3 gold, 1 black ; X 6 times. 



6th. X 12 gold, 2 black, 2 gold, 6 cerise, 2 gold, 1 
black ; X 6 times. 

7th. X 3 gold, 4 black, 6 gold, 1 black, 2 gold, 6 
cerise, 2 gold 1 black ; X 6 times. 

8th. X 8 black, 1. 
gold, 2 black, 5 gold, 6 
cerise, 2 gold, 1 black; 
X 6 times. Finish with 
7 more black over the 
first seven cr eight, to 
bring the first stitch of 
next round over the one 
black just before the one 
gold. 

9th. X 1 black, 1 
gold over 1 gold, 3 black, 
6 gold, 3 cerise, 7 gold, 
4 black ; X 6 times. 

10th. X 2 black, 5 
gold, 3 black, 12 gold, 3 
black ; X 6 times. 

11th. X 1 black, 6 
gold, 5 black, 2 gold, 6 
cerise, 3 gold, 2 black ; 
X 6 times. 

12th. X 3 gold, 3 
cerise, 1 gold, 6 black, 2 
gold, 6 cerise, 2 gold, 2 
black ; X 6 times. 

13th. X 2 gold, 4 
cerise, 2 gold, 6 black, 1 
gold, 6 cerise, 2 gold, 2 
black ; X 6 times. 

14th. X 2 gold, 5 
cerise, 1 gold, 6 black, 2 
gold, 6 cerise, 2 gold, 2 
black ; X 6 times. 

16th. X 2 gold, 5 
cerise, 2 gold. 6 black, 1 
gold, 4 cerise, 3 gold, 2 
black ; X 6 times. 

16th. X 2 gold, 5 
cerise, 3 gold, 5 black, 7 
gold, 3 black ; X 6 times. 

17th. X 3 gold, 3 
cerise, 2 gold, 1 cerise, 

3 gold, 3 black, 6 gold, 

4 black; X 6 times. 

18th. X 1 black, 7 

gold, 3 cerise, 5 gold, 3 

cerise, 4 gold, 2 black ; 
X 6 times. 

19th. X 2 black, 6 
gold, 5 cerise, 2 gold, 6 
cerise, 2 gold, 2 black ; 
X 6 times. 

20th. X 6 black, 2 

gold, 5 cerise, 2 gold, 6 

cerise, 3 gold, 1 black; 

X 6 times. 

21st. X 6 black, 2 gold, 5 cerise, 2 gold, 7 cerise, 2 

gold, 1 black ; X 6 times. 

22nd. X 6 black, 2 gold, 5 cerise, 3 gold, 6 cerise, 2 
gold, 1 black ; X 6 times. 

23rd. X 6 black, 3 gold, 3 cerise, 4 gold, 9 cerise, 2 
gold, 1 black ; X 6 times. 

24th. X 7 black, 7 gold, 1 black, 3 gold, 4 cerise, 2 
gold, 1 black ; X 6 times. 

y Digitized by VjOOvLC 
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25th. X 8 black, 5 gold, 2 black, 9 gold, I black; 
X 6 times. 

26th. X 17 black, 6 gold, 2 black ; X 6 times! 

Now do four rounds of a c with the black silk. Then 
two rounds of open-hem, thus : X 2 d c, 2 ch, miss 2 ; 
X all round. In the second round, the d c stitches 
shou'd be worked under a chain, X 3 ch^ d c under the 
same, d o under the next ; X all round. 

2nd. Cerise silk. X 6 d c under one chain of 3, 1 
s c under the next chain of 3 ; X all round. 

3rd. Gold. S c on every d c stitch, and over the s 
c stitch of last round. 

Run the cord in the two rounds of open-hem ; cover 
the joins with the slides. Sew on the chalice to cover 
the open part at the end of the purse. Add the tas- 
sels, as in the engraving. 

EDGE FOR FRONT OF GENTLEMf AXTO SHIRT; 
This pattern for embroidery is intended for the bo- 
som of a gentleman's shirt. The leaves are made of 
delicate satin stitch, and the grape clusters are Uet 
holes with tendrils and stems; the ribbon and bows, 
around which the fruit and leaves cluster, is afsd of 
satin stitch. Embroidered on linen cambric, it is one 
of the prettiest designs imaginable. 

CENTRE OF A QUILT IN CROCHET. 

Materials. — Crochet Cotton, No. 8, or Knitting Cot- 
ton, No. 12. The same pattern may be done in square 
netting, darned, in which case Crochet Cotton, No. 4, 
should be used for the netting, with a mesh that will 
make each square the third of an inch in length and 
breadth ; and it should be darned with Knitting Cot- 
ton, No. 4. 

The pattern is to be worked in square crochet, from 
the engraving. It is designed for the centre of a large 
bed, and needs only to be worked in finer cotton to di- 
minish the size. It should be used with a valence. 
Three borders to surround the centre will be given in 
early numbers of our work. 

VANDYKE NETTING, FOR TRIMMING CO- 
VSRLETS, dfco. 

To form netting in points was long considered al- 
most impossible, although specimens of this sort of 
trimming were to be found in many of the ancient spe- 
cimens of Flanders and Portuguese guipure. Like 
most other things, it is very easy to do when you know 
how it is to be done ; and as it forms the most appro- 
priate border for all sorts of articles in square netting, 
we hope to make our readers perfectly au fail at it 
with a very little trouble to themselves. 

Begin on one stitch, in which net two. Turn the 
work, net one in the first, and two in the second of 
them. Turn the work, and in the following rows net 
one in each stitch except the last, in which always do 
two, until one side is as deep as you may wish the 
the beading of your vandyke to be, X Then begin 
the point, by increasing at one edge, and not at the 
other, until you have the required depth to form one 
side of the point. To make the other, in netting the 
row without increase, leave at the end as many stitches 
as will form the point. You will then have one point 
completely done ; and as much of the heading of the 
next as will be wanted before you begin the next point. 
Repeat from the cross. The lines of thread in the 
netting appear perpendicular and horizontal, as in 
square netting. 

To form the last point for the length of border, you 
will have to net two stitches together, instead of doing 
two in one at the straight edge. The number of times 



must of course depend, on the depth, of }l}c point, , As 
we shall give immediately some very novel designs in 
netting, it is desirable that our friends should become 
adepts in working the foundations before tney attenjpt 
the more elaborate parts, for which reason we now give 
these general instructions. ' 



FAS HI ONS 



"T AS?F month' we gave some attention" fothe mife- 
-" rials most in use for winter dresses, and In this 
particular but "little change is visible: Large plaids, 
broad stripes, bouquets and wreaths, floating in clouds 
6t rich colors, 'stilt prevail. Velvets arid silk* t are < in- 
terwoven in many style* "of goods; Blending the nil* 
equalled richness of one fabric with the lightness* -and 
grace of another. Indeed, m all our ganhetits, either oV 
silk, cashmere, of merino, velvet is ihtrcfltieedyeittter 

in the fabric or as a trimming. " •' f ,- " '" lJ 

•> :. * i *."*.-. ". »- . i in r -t U> ■ 'i . •>',> 

• *•- CLOAKS • -' '■ »>»> '■••••' 
Are still shaded with embroidery, and 'when fctiat' i* ribt 
used, fringes of the nibsfr expensive kind' 6t giflpure 1 
lace supplies Tts place. "We have seen 'cloaks made in 
two shades of velvet ribbori, alternately bhte atid black, 
arranged in talma form. Over each row' of ttrae velvet 
is placed a fall of Mack guipure lace, softening the 
direct contrast of blue and black ; for (fte blue is 1 orirjr 
seen through the open meshes of the' hue*, white '■ the 
black is left uncovered. Two or three cloaks of this 
pattern appeared in the avenue HaT week 1 , and were 1 
distinguished for peculiar elegance. ' 

CARRIAGE DRESSES < 
Are usually of silk or black -Velvet, whicb is rfgahV 
coming into favor. We have' seen one 'Velvet' dress 

that struck us as particularly rich and elegant. The (.adajfted thtniashioH to^ralting 
start is quite plain, and sweeps the floor in glowing 
folds. ' The corsage, out high tine* close, is fastened *p 
to the throat with buttons, in which brfHisnts ai*>eir- 
cled with black enamel. ' This corsage terminates tfn a 
basquineat the waist, and has pagoda sleeves ^ both 
the bsseoine end sleeves are edged with Chantttla lace, 
headed with out velvet. 

Carrlagedressee of bine, glean* or crimson silk ate/ 
often checked in patterns, with Wacte satin* stripes, 
which have a bold and rich oflect. The skirts ere mads 
perfectly plain, and sweep the ground. The corsage iff 
in the jacket style, open in Irons, wftfe ratner defcp 
baequlnes, somewhat pointed/' inr -trout 'and behind. 
The sleeves are out opearto the elbows, and' kbed 
togetherwitheordnand tassels, repealing fa portion of 
the embroidered muttm understeeve. * * 



on the top of. the head, wJwre.it falls to- a: point over 
the forehead. ■ ■• ' «• <i. ■.!.».»/ •'•••"J }«• 

A pear} necklace smn j bieoes Bt e;Sre - sflriiftaMe with 
ftftisuVes* entail dehor: jewels weuid seek' too heavy 
foriisciouaMike tightness^ i-.-jm -■* n *»»-. m-: , - 
•i iWe&arwiTSfceSved thtc description i of enothet <osil> 
^dress>^ontfn b Farisian<nnend^(WBncii> is.rep?e»e»t*d as 
neryi, elegant; > /It /cdnsiste of Mue JujUs^oeer ^wtdte 
^skJufllie^uppriuresihastwo'jripesj- .The 1 under Jvpe 
ia ►trimmed witskmariowjflbanees mpdo 4he >knee, sue 
each flbunne If edged **itb'.a^chqio^ trill*; efafeosd 
wUh v&toftedntHsv^T^^ 

n^ness^andj^caitoi^te^SSje engsyds *briaimedv with 
thto»riiohe»of ^ejthafcfyjlow the wjinVnfesriof. eacl 
sosllop,* a Teoi ripper jaofl lite laepeme^pjaomthoUelb side, 
with a bouquet of magnolias and pendant spray a* of 
tWfrfl^^MWDdjimoW i Slav soTsjejenissih' folder dis- 
90*<&JaLthMgkk point! 4>eSaMi4nd beinnn^JRhiehinra 
jojs^^tHtSieiilmlitiesni^tii mx^btBrnhts oifiosssssj 

*:. . ft.M v. )r.{j <iJjrn<ij;if;w IL.flia j ;, iw ni i\J jmitji; : .'• 
.,,. jm ; (| |.HftW5.iflPSSr^lnu *'ii h- *. • - 
Velvet sJBtAMBldmi^igpe^etp^einihK^'m^^but 
jtetetaie**>ev«jyiraateriil ^iBhmin-xi&^&oayeBt* 
ntaoe iof «itemnerc^ ' weJdded^i «rid> isnssamsnte^ -> With) 
gsieoh land t cat teivBtn (Many iOf-thefiei-pre% .^ar* 
mettls aneimadewitflj: foal)riceVeerand<laflse*sdugh:to 
be wemctro another dsnss; i S3ssa»wsi|r bfe^gsadefallsi 
aanpted^fer cazawedts, anhteUe Sss) wearni^eeer sew-i 
neske^ dse^ees^a.s^yl^isjelitade^jtedisor the opera u* 
thejHre^^espeoMy.whettimss^i^.sjn tsnt 

broidered with s^goid, *>rik#i&«z« & tu qws ,/ 

Are Sometimes sa«sls> otowo ^ehadpe 1 oSf sjilk(3 set ' ori m 
flboneek .^White fiouncesase: jnawrfoqe^/ln sdistnsnu 
contsash with*|Bnfe or hlae, eose Aigp4he efitirep essflt. 
Mrs* Farriawjorth^ of ^T^&^adwta^hta^beasuifauy 



i Thntoneuwe 



BALL DfUSSSBSa. ,J ; ,. v . ; 
We have seen two Wt dresses, fresh^ tVonr the 
Parisian modestes, particofcr^ beaHriiroi. .One is ST 
white tarietan, formed with a dentie jnpe. > Hie upper 
one is surrounded by a Wreath ef dwarf rosebuds and 
leaves, which terminates hi soft spray at the 'point ef 
the corsage ; while satin and Monde, fa alternate rows, 
form a hear*sliapedtrinittiing in fronrdf the* cottage*, ' 
which connects on the shoulders in short pttffed 
sleeves, relieved With monde. Amon^f thS blonde and 
satin folds, which ornament the corsage and sleeves, 
tufts and tiny wreaths of rose-buds and assess ere in- 
terspersed, and the whole dress has an npaeeranoonf 
exquisite freshness. The hair, dene up m waving 
bandeaux in front, is relieved by fight bouquets of wild 
united by a graceful wreath of buds and leaves 



ssW.aad two shades- of 4awa*cehfresl silk inJaltemaUr 
fiounes«|.Bssi^ie.saieo^we»*resJti new. 

StilVit reqsrires exqoisitei taste/. iUSBThefa^-to/.nsBaJer 
the*tyJe inlhoperfeetiso of wbicfc it da capetdei An. 
inferior dressmaker might very readny>giee ateito^ 
getheiranetheg; a p pea a a ncev and none #oS nlrue ar- 
tiste shonld ventttmnpfttiU .-. ■:. ,. • .. . 
; . >♦ .>-io .~ "'« '-w-io/f ■» !* • -■• • '.• i ; -V j, ;• /. • r. - 

..;,... ; fl ,..* :i1 bqniwtSm-.,... ^ -, . 

Never,it ;seera*4si nnftwee Ae variety ef!bbntiete ao 
extensivev^rthe siesnetsi thasndslvee TnbrA beantifml 
thnn.they ieretittsaeeeen^ One ssiUmen^ hs^-tmiken 
over their >FTenctr>tsa-akiom -forobea, and ha»e grven 
ftee scope totheir eJsrc •nwantise ^exSmvi: an* no ' im- 
noiied ->hennetsr.that wet nes s r saen> (banse >**$ so ^ these 
exhAited iri the <hew seoms^f ^rrowtt. nnlhnwrn. H 
U worthy bf treajark,T^bat: th(J: hea^^nnanssvjwbio^ 
sojuetimfrsinen, »s#fe >S wmlm-<hosjsst t sssBSsjsJhsn fofr 
nwdeWefrom fa Weighs arov no Wigcius^i. .Light 
fsMcertf w£i*>utdij^ «H» 

tov«sW?hea4eSiMfht Snd eeeyasja^ap*, /This sefiene 
the. head fien* .that,, unhcaWw .wjmntk.end ^itaeine 
psoduoed by stitf iejsndsaion wa*fea^d s)6awle:Mst el 
thick velvet, ThiaflS#oeo«v,e f ^n»^,<s^iaer^pf «M 
materiel .would he .#i ;noreitgp, ippiweV ^ IWjiaty .eatin* I 
and laoef as*' ail twwght u*o t«qsysiUc«^^efes». the, ' 
teoat awoke .bonnet iflfMttciy tor the^ ' 

eCtlindsintj head.) that ^ wreethet ? tbej ] n>wer»/*r?ev» 
ranges, the foathssa.^ ^qtfcing .iCa^.h^.^ona.eJegaa*- ] 
than this combination of rich materisisi A profusioa | 
of hlon^s lace end flowers, fill the flpen txomv till I 
glimnses .only of the original jmaterjaj c^ to rgneae|i 

D i y i u^dby VjOOQLC » 
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Tsv£>Ofttefi tha>majiife;beaateftL whiter Jmnliete>w*:have 
seen is of black velvet, trimmed richly with guipure 
JtfWV.WWh t folds -Afep«r^«die,cdging the»cape and the 
JTOKfiee) fajfejo/ IteUft Ilimm.i^^haJtipartefrftvttr the 
crown towards the right side, < r JVa glassy blaek otf- 
-trieh planum neatidnwn-e^sads the left vhoulfler* and 
4M)W*W»pnrpifl of ji* third pkiraa breaks 'through the 
•gtoftsy •pJeekntit*, sosJttemng ♦ a glow Jdver st ad if the 
wjb^bad been struqhjiyvaj snddeir gleam of simsbiae. 
lAn .kwide.MfTJtoing ^of^wiiite japonica« andbitde, 
bkhdedi withJ jtarphV jvelseti leaves \ and blonde meey 
eerfph*eitene^eheqifi.ti»e;i»o*t eleganVbenufcaVof the 
a^ojtai.i.Tbfe abosmet wa*'*xni$fted<<at' eke Crystal 
IWac^nby^fifao®. *». «ti|>psV 111. ©anal street* landil 
prfen of )the! imoefc] perfect 1 thing* • w€f;haw ' seen « kins 

eeaeoniqa InrfiF >q f) u; «:;i!-u?v^- 1° «* »'-Y ; " •! - •'"' 

vffiheMWorUe^okesjiTO* velvet beto£ttWet4atk f bm«j 
pwpieifhmdlbtafcsi fOetwielijjltnues ar&mush««edfotf 
tnmtmhgP *SAw*kk&*m iUdkiawtf light neWis r gwen 
by tipping them with small marabouts, that seem like 
snow-flakes drifte^ftSfoig l iSi T th« OTf^nal plumage. 
; u W^eiawmaeinnevetnrj nupertr brinaUboims* nfc wEte 
Wt>^i«tttire^t^<wenedr,witii Ibronde.lacey <e%ed'Wifth 
goteic ^pmnU^ssgauitdijirhlcJi Aemts a -soft feether-htiiew 
Hring,4i©ht>asfegdS8ime5fami refttttss as thistledown, 
stirred bn eveny broaihaof «Mhafc pfeswefanmr fc. ■ Two 
falls of this featiwr-*Bdg5ea blende lie each <mtbe crown, 
fatting eertjyover fche rblanee. fhnge .other rdws.filU 
s»ftiy*qn the frnrit^e last dropping its snowy fpointt* 
oner tbvadjpeniad milling with' tile- white ltose^bud* 
that creep in a wreath 'meidtf thb brim?.' •"' 

^^^ia^tbMik^da^^wc ^bios«JW« miHilwr* have 
mitpftsjitd An^opnfadcsM year in .their display of head* 
dreeaesoijBsblMinsrel? gossamer eilk, and gold lace ; 
brbad>jiesns>s«BfT^a^«bd ^vtr^irlmgfed with -talle oir 
Monday hutfE been»inf« |ti^i isvoT with^eldedy IsUtie^ 
Soma-aL. these 1 heafeihfeeaevjgrerto, nmishednt the aula* 
wkk:msgatoi<a^^o/b^iei«ssgrt*a1tact^ 'pendant* of 
go&fe* flodRMDsiirstifeantent otfre^H starred} with gblaV 
an A in tentr/tbihg gold 'add aifterishpneifcaf Mfeeimi 
prisoned suiubeame^n 7v.-. si'- -:p *■ -#. i^'-v - 

-ilt satins nnstoeamie IWart beeeaoe gunner 'psvfbn- 
tion than we have witnessed inflow wheed^eeses this 
season. Not a wild flower in the woods or a queenly 
plant in the conservatw?fy 4niP has had its sweet 
cons^iMJlaM^h^^nfkoiBaTfaiv sjdovfrnVuring thedes- 
titeiweekd Among a/fea^wikbraesss of Moeuenn*YW« 
caajreereelsrfdeeisjpftni en* as enmbeaeiiftd than :an« 
ota«i] bet<bdnasii»awyiw1e rhaW> htoeeY eftrtfek by the 
iw«ll3ro£ie»rnei5m^.Ajwia^^rttbe giafeefur fjrii cfi a 
hefeetoues bjossonrthat^walfceestee^ 
One, niweataYofncn^nVUrid* 
doJetgmseynve'sawi;**' th^^bos^rnbaa'of 'Mis|j:inrsisv 
7ft<C;*esft<«tst**, eert ethos* iitthe sheet ttqmdtobtrm* 
bld^n Jmto9M»&»*v%*vt09eAl*g*fo*K 'Another ef 
n^i*leKttbtWlflB/isrtns)ig'1*k^'«ihw «Ur« «toong the 
tlHttPgwetJ reavesyte^^bj*!* kftd bentttinit novelty, 
better tMfcd'tteii.eJiSNWt a4^tbtng v#e oan think of for 
the bmad'ifigtil k&>m*N** ****** mh&tog: 3nde^e% v 
u»tikeifnni» gtown%^f tfo#e#iv^ttMis#ifleld dnislts «nd 
whUe^««e^oi8^ffl^ gIen*tt*ftg*tbrottfeh green gmseea 
andilesank^ap9ebrw«ini{Avaiid:9nfA ik tin* snafi^ht* 
an iavths) ei«»ing;«^Tn4t^dynttta^wkneii «l|ose wner 
kiwwivhe^dWftkitt^ of eeAeethig 1 a ptofMr ooMnmei for 
tM^0MpfilM totVoa^eny -e<tft a^pr«efeu with tisv «j 

^ftowlH^ fr'^Hte¥ ; bfthrfttnie-of^ehaHea Ivtikenir 
tf^sla^hi^+ro^r'dn-e Un-gua^^ ari»tbet,*tor '« turning 
the coat, the seamy side without." 



THE LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS. 



HpHE life and adventures of the Cornish clergy dur- 

*- ing tiie eighteenth century would form a graphic 
volume of ecclesiastical lore. Afar off from the din of 
the noisy world, almost unconscious of the badgewords, 
High Church and Low Church, they dwelt in their 
quaint gray vtcamgeS by foe fehurclrysjd wall, the sad- 
dened and unsympathising witnesses of those wild 
fierce usages of tqe west, whicjti they were utterly pow- 
erless te control , The glebe wherein I write has been 
t^e, scene of many an unavailing contest in the cause 
of morality befw^en the clergyman and bis flock. One 
aged parishioner recalls and relates the run, that is the 
reacue^.of a cargo of kegs underneath the benches and 
in, ^^ower stairs of the onurch. "We bribed Tom 
J^oc^adav^ th$ eexja>n," so, the legend ran, ".and we 
W^, the ^gpodS; safe in the seats by Saturday night. 
The parson did wonder at the large congregation, for 
divers of them were not regular church-goers at other 
times, and if he had known -^that was going on he 
coulfj, qot; ha,ye; preached a more suitable discourse, for 
ty ;Waf, 4 Be not^tunk with .wine, wherein is excess,' 
Qne of his^est ^ermona; but there it did not touch 
ua you, see,. for wp ^ever taate4 anything but brandy 
or, gin. , Ah I he was a dear, old man our, parson, mild 
as milk, nothing ever put him out. Once I mind in 
the, middle' of morning prayer there was a buzz down, 
by the porch.,, *nd the follp? began to get up and go out 
of church <one by one. At last there was hardly three 
left.-. So. the parson shut the book and took ott his 
surplice, and he said to the clerk, 'There is surely 
something amiss. 1 And so there certainly was, for 
when we came ott oil Hie cliff theft was a king's cut- 
ter, in cjiaae <tf our vessel,, the Black Prince, close 
under to,e land, and there was out departed congrega- 
tion; loofcing.;©n. W*U f at last Whorwell, who com- 
manded out trader, rem for the Gullkooh (where it waa 
certain death foranyttung to follow him,) and the re* 
venue .conamttlder tbeered away to save hia ship. 
Then (off went our hats, and we gave Whorweli three 
cheers. So, when there wns a little peace, the parson 
said to us all, * And now my friends, let ns return and 
proceed with divine service.' We did return ; and it 
wt* 9JU$iftN*)gia4tec all that bustle and uproar to hear 
how;. Person Tuenworth went -on, just as if nothing 
had .come *o pees:— 4 Hei» beginneth the Second 
Lesson.' " 

Bot„omm(rtber occasion, the eqaanimity and for- 
bearance ef the parson, were sorely tried; he presided^ 
as Ah4 euatont was, at a pariah feast, in cassock, and 
h*AdV«Bd had, with hie white hair and venerable 
countenance, quite en apostolic aspect and mien-. On 
a sudden, a busy whisper among the farmers at the 
lower end of the talttd attracted his notice, interspersed 
at,i£ wee- by.*undry nods and glances towards himself. 
M ksW one botdec than the rest, addressed him, end 
seid that they had a greet wish to ask his reverence e 
question if he would kindly grant them a reply ; it 
was on, a fdis^oue subject that they had dispute^ he 
said. - Tbebland eld »aa assured them, of hie readi- 
nese tet yield them «ny information or answer in hie . 
power, • 

« Bttt what Warn the point in debate .1" 

M Why, air, we wished to be informed if there were 
not sins which God Almighty would never forgive 1" 

■Surprised end soutewhat shocked, he told them 

thee he trusted there were no transgressions, conv , 

mon.te themselves, lint if repented *f and abjured they ■ 

might, eleer^ hope 4e be |pguran." But, witji a. 



natural curiosity, he inquired what kind of iniquities 
they had discussed as too vile to look for pardon 1 

" Why, sir," replied their spokesman, " we thought 
that if a man should find out where run goods was de- 
posited and should inform the gauger, that such a vil- 
lain was too bad for mercy." 

How widely the doctrinal discussions of those days 
differed from our own ! Let us not, however, suppose 
that all the clergy were as gentle and unobtrusive as 
old Parson Trenworth* A tale is told of an adjacent 
parish, situated also on the sea-shore, of a far more 
stirring kind. It was full sea in the evening of an 
autumn day when a traveller arrived where the road 
ran along by a sandy beach just above high-water mark. 
The stranger, who was a native of some inland town 
and utterly unacquainted with Cornwall and its ways, 
had reached the brink of the tide just as a " landing " 
was. coming eC • It was a scene not only to instruct 
atowniman, but also to dazzle and surprise. At sea 
just beyond the billows, lay the vessel well moored 
with anchors at stem and stem. Between the ship 
and the shore boats laden to the gunwale passed to 
end fro. Crowds assembled on the beach to help the 
cargo ashore. On the one hand a boisterous group sur- 
rounded a keg with the head knocked in, for simplicity 
of access to the good Cognac, into which they dipped 
whatsoever vessel came first to hand ; one man had 
filled his shoe. On the other side they fought and 
wrestled,, cursed, and swore. Horrified at what he 
saw, the stranger lost all self-command, and oblivious 
of personal danger, he began to shout, " What a hor- 
jible sight I Have you no shame 1 Is there no ma- 
gistrate at bend 1 Cannot any justice of the peace be 
found in this fearful country 1 " 

".No. Thanks be to God," answered a hoarse, gruff 
voice, " none within eight miles." 

" Well then !" screamed the stranger, " Is there no 
clergyman hereabout ! Does no minister of the parish 
live among you on this coast 1" 

" Aye ! to be sure there is," said the same deep 
voice. 

" Well/how <m* off does he live ? Where is he 1* 

" That's he, sir, yonder, with the lanthorn." 

And com enough there he stood, on a rock, end 
poured, with pastoral diligence, the light of other days 
on abnsy congregation. 



THE SECRET. 
Ik a fiur ledv'a keen once, a seeret was forking, 

It toss'd and it tumbled, it loee/d to get oai ; 
The lips half betray M it by smiling and smirking. 
And tongue was Impatient to blab it, no doubt. 
But honor look'd gnnTon the subject, and gave it 
In enarge te the teeth, so «nehantingly white,— 
Should the captive an ewnement; to save it 

By giving the lips aa admonishing bite. 
Twas said, and 'twas settled, and honor departed ; 

Tongue quiver'd and trembled, but dared not rebel, 
When right to its tip, Secret suddenly etarted, 
And half in a whisper, escaped from Us cell. 
Quoth the teeth, ht a pet, well be even for this, 
And they bH very smartly shove and beneath, 
Bat the lipe at that instant were bribed with a kiss, 
And they popt out the Seeret in spite of the teeth. 
» - — 
INACTION. 
Wno would he doom'd to gase upon 
A sky without a cloud or aua 1 
Less hideous for the tempest's roar 
Than ne'er to brave the billows more— 
Thrown, when the war of winds is o'er, 
A lonely wreck on fortune's shore ; 
'Mid eullen calm and silent bay, 
TJnseen, to drop by dull decay ;— 
Better to sink beneath the shock 
Than moulder piecemeal on the rosk. Brmon. 
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A CERTAIN locality in this city is everywhere 
known as the centre of depravity, crime, filth, 
and degradation. Situated directly in the centre of the 
town, bounded on two sides by the two main thorough- 
fares, barring a tree communication between the east- 
ern and western portions, it lies like an incubus upon 
the very heart of the metropolis. It is the resort of 
murderers, thieves, and drunkards. Night nor day 
sees no cessation to the riotous orgies of its inmates. 
In dark cavernous cellars, in dilapidated garrets, men, 
women, and children, knowing nothing of sex or color, 
drink, fight, sleep, and eat together. The streets reek 
with filth. The houses totter against each other in 
decay and ruin. Infections poison the air. Sickness, 
starvation, and death hangs continually over it. There 
can be no' degree ot crime, wretchedness, or depravity 
below that which this place presents. 

A few years ago, however, Mr. Pease, a clergyman, 
determined to make an effort for the benefit and re- 
demption of the miserable beings of this abandoned 
place. His benevolence being of a decidedly practical 
character, he went down into its very heart, and there 
took up his abode. His family accompanied him* and 
his home became located amid the pestilential airs, the 
rottenness, and all the horrors of Ibis inferno, Hk first 
step was to do something for the physical well-being 
of those whom he sought to assist. He opened a 
House of Industry. The most wretched outcasts were 
invited and welcomed to its shelter. If etck they found 
attendance. If well, they were Instructed in cleanliness 
and encouraged in habits of industry. It was not the 
principle of the institution to give where giving would 
promote idleness and vagrancy. Its inmates were 
taught rather that honest labor war the • mesne by 
which they must work out their own salvation. Work 
was provided lor them, and many devices were used to 
stimulate them to exertion and ambition. Religious 
precepts were instilled into their minds; examples of 
purity and piety were held up for their emulation. In 
brie£ all that benevolence, religion, and good judgment 
could suggest was availed of to the great end of their 
physical and moral salvation. But yet the work pro- 
gressed slowly. The means of the institution were 
but small. The public gave to it but meagrely. Like 
Mrs. Jellaby, the fine eyes of Charity, with their far-off 
look, were fixed' upon Borioboolah Gha, or looking at 
church steeples in the distance. Mr. Pease, however, 
courageously and zealously strove on, praying and 
hoping for better things to come. Was not his charity 
sublime? Did he not evince a lofty spirit of self 1 
sacrifice 1 

Slowly the project of Mr. Pease began to be appre- 
ciated. The public commenced evincing an interest 
in the scheme. The press gave it honorable mention. 
.Charity now, though sluggishly, deigned to observe 
it. Other institutions of a similar character began to 
spring up. The ladies formed themselves into socie- 
ties with a like object in view. Splendid equipages 
could now be seen gracing those haunts. jSilka and 
furs threaded the dark and hideous lanes. Luxury 
stooped to caress the pale cheek of Want. Schools 
were founded ; " Homes" were opened. On Thanks- 
giving days and other festive occasions sumptuous ban- 
quets were spread, at which the most wretched were 
feasted. The Five Points became the talk of Fifth 
Avenue. People began to vie with each other in zeal 
for the good cause. Sundry sketches published in a 
daily paper, descriptive of incidents transpiring under 



the observation of Mr. Pease, aroused* the pubKc sym* 
pathie's still more strongly. They were pathetic and 
yet fearful pictures of the woe and misery 1 that hang* 
about that abandoned place. They t61ofof irifaney de- 
praved, starved, dying of want ; of women plunged 
in iniquity difficult to conceive; of men made Jar 
worse than demons. - The sympathy and interest they 
excited were the means of bringing money freely to the 
aid of the institution. Charity forgot all about Africa, 
and at last turned her fine eyes upon this more than 
heathenish spot, so that now the hope looks bright 
that ere long our city shall be purged and purified 
of it. 

During the early period of Mr. Pease's labors, we 
had an opportunity of testing the practical character 
of his benovolent purposes. A person in our* employ,' 
in whose hands we had entrusted considerable property, 
yielded to a vice that had been the curse of his youth,' 
but from which he had abstained for a long period. He 
was picked up in the streets by the police, in a state 
of deep intoxication, in rags, and abaqdaned by his 
companions. We visited him at the " ^Tombs," found 
him suffering under delirium, and in a condition that, 
without care and attention, he could not survive. We 
looked around for some place to which we could 
remove him. Was there no institution founded by 
Temperance Societies for the relief of persons in his 
position 1 We inquired at Temperance Alliances, and 
were coldly answered in the negative. At the dooij of 
one association we were rudely repelled. , "Vtfe confess 
that we thought and said some bitter things about the' 
plentitude of word p hi l a n t hro phy and the sad wstnt of a 
little practical benevolence. At this janctaro, we. auo> 
denfy remembered of hearing about an..w#ttiu&PU 
established at the " Five Point*" for tip benefit oXou> 
casta. To this place wa proceeded sjtf, stated rear 
wants to Mr. Pease, He consented to reeewe tta un- 
fortunate man. We wnoved .hva to the inslitaAioay 
where he received attention and, .care, { He recotiered, 
and the kindness that we* Stowed Apon hm touched 
him nearly. With tearful eyea, lie often expressed to 
us his gratitude for the kindness and consideration ne 
had received* Our brief connection with Mr. Pease 
exalted him highly in our esteem, and it |ras been with- 
groat pleasure that we have since watched the progress 
and success ofhia noble efforts. - • 

— Tnxu is a demon, born in the bowekof the earth, 
who comes up from hie eubtemman regions, and- sits 
with ua upon the hearth rug. He ia blacker than the 
imps of Vulcan, and, like them,* he is ever .plunged hr 
a fiery centre . of blase and smoke. His great) pgte 
eyes glare with a red-hot fury, and out from hie bosont 
there continuously issues low demon-like shrieks 
and cries. Hie cloven-foot peeps out boldly and 
visibly as. he squats upon your fire-side, and stares 
glaringly into your face. Ugly and repulsive as he is, 
he possesses a strange power of fascination, whereby 
those whom he seeks to destroy are drawn by an irre- 
sistible charm within has grasp, just as the poor bird 
drops, in helpless madness, into the jaws of the snake. 
With an insidious cunning, he poisons all the air you 
breathe, vampyre-like, sucking from it its wholesome 
qualities, and infusing through it all his own noxious 
exhalations. It is hie hand that weighs upon the 
breast of your sleeping child, and draws forth those 
restless groans; it ia bis, too, that plants the hectic 
flash upon his cheeks. No less visible is his work in 
the sallow cheek and hollowed chest of her who hangs 
over the couch of your children — she for whom yon 
have a sacred name. Do you not see how this demon 



cunningly, slowly,' 'bfaTisurety* works" fis'wty i" y fob 
you not sfee-flrathe'is'a Wiry, po!JtoTi6us,' , 1mtelp a 'ifo 
devil! nv ' '"'■*' b " >vf ' - ;/ l ' r, -' ln ilM1, '" »■ '- 

^aty^Do'you not' feibw nWje^ ;, he ! tiU W 
ral aliases,* biit he fs mbstiV kndwri hv twbriajne't-J 
Frju^ca'and'S+oVfef^ ^&w* ^ui^.n..-.. „ 

„Wo earoe^an^si^ 
siye introduction, of fw^^^.ftw^i* jtyhg* 
great, deijLto. .uu^rmine.^.geneiraj. beajft itf fte coav 
munity^, an,d . #af #ev, fir*#«Bftff to.pujmoaaiiop^ 
plants,.,. The^dry^ua&r hol^ fr^^a^nace i* 
™** tia *> .fc^Ti a^^ni^inff^.^-fHW^Uoa, 
The heajt of, the. J stftyo,drie»» 1 up / ltlvB^o}a^ l iB tfr> 

its, poisonpus^gases,^^ yqu f 

c M*V t ?^<*»**Jfeft >» »«^^Wa<<iffour^l^ 
Nervous deftjjtfo jno^es&iQn, ^s^^sca^cc* 
to solds, c^ijk, and ; fevars r ^e^ fruUs,,, 3V Wfr. 

;j3eaides 1 Jhis $<mm ifljrqur.m^ralansiinjF.aiso,^ Up 
is ^anis)n>g /roja jgour !»#»* *afcfe«* f8& ^ffttflMft 
ia.J^rlmi^eboid^thaftie^si^v,^ Mi%**»oc*Ai<)Dtf 
|^.Pfc»^«*:^e^Pp^ 

bec^nw/aa.jtradh^o^s beferaibfcrap neaen*e<,, i Hi» ia* 
hand breaks .4^% vaifttyueefepjd &ftfc;»ad : .teii» 

rnamoxieB, smi)e^^^ | 

Wltf. &**&?> 9t*MS aaoT glB^nes#TTr^»Tem^u4ioi.an | 
tbeeeemotfooajUaefnarat^^ \ 

unin ? you^ j^«H«^be«^i)mW^ ; 

fceartJbi ia.^e *Wej* tvm ! Weay^n^sa^ej^hatana^r*!^ 
nas. ; never ; f^^^w 1 pf 1 tMa^je#^Wjfae / i..if ^ 
be arjyjbiag gqpdwArmi^VSiitxhsq \tot* f df*tb&& 
andnui^ed.oa.ttae.fajni.ly Jm**Afe- > if w* beat .about 
ua, in, oar staru. ^gwiBge. of nmbaod v any sat 
that connects .up mjfa the? gejfe* Unlet *f -en* anile* 
hqo6Y& is ^he inaiaorjr.iaf.tfcat jfsastf^jfeearjfr Xat 
happy foonaaarountfo^ Wfiltifma*#r**f**^ recaM, 
and j^rpu^haU^^afikward v^s^tfriifedtey this* 
outas m«nito^^or,onr 1 ^ujco,'QirHrf% "i.Ener^ gener- 
ous .^M.flojafis.fees fy jfa sid© . ^Iik Alta Mukedcifeie 
before JU.a^^syniBSi^aRd 4e^«^maUonaj ^ 
overy ; bearf.^Ita^i«re/|rfeasii«£K htm t*te»aUreat has 
you can erect against the growfcbi 4>f •sjica-ipr^dstsia** 
tion.. $o ioA*rn(^]teJtcmgtd,nv^ 
and gp forth. iate* t^e«warW haad, (•alfiahu i cfn«l, sad 
vicious. There is a w«adejrn4tidesif'ft>f^iTQtte in e 
c^eerip| ; bJaae 1; let;«fttell:y 1 ou > T,M. «..f-..j ,«, 

. j?oe^ v nevar^had.at sw^ete««t -ft) ndUet iharoe Asa 
the fireside. ,. I^W aaig o£ i^a> a+tag^ataiid aJlcbirw. 
History, toft, has recorded; all ita sjk^iee< andr unless. 
It has told w jwiw .mei^ Wksjs>^> 3 f r itef iMspe, htrl 
fqughjt.in itedefonc^sa men fef tofmqk*i*U* b*** 
fought. ,"ft has. beanr the taHawne>rvitlsil haa mevei 
them to deeds of/ valor^-that .baa sjeadetatfimfeient of 
th,enx x W^lqnow.hpwauf aym ^tl»er» ffooghl *>r it* 
sabred purity, and fcpw, many t timejs tMff Uoed.vss 
shed hj Us, very aide, „," Fjgkt to^jQxm altais sad 
your bearlbtlV ^as ever been-|lte) fs^tkiot's watHny. 
What! shay the.newone he 4 wvito mrrsrfe of » sawlriii 
author, " Fight for yw **«!»*?' • , A ; '.»i *-. 

Oh ! it is a mechanical, cold, aoullesa world we are 
getting to be. ^ Steft'ico^octaata" aa ^we irre, We pull 
down and break \rp s» tfie old ' Wve^ images whieb 
Poetty ahd Fancy" have (tonsefcratetf kri9 ! Tnade ho!y. 
Why we have teown' those wHdrishra * Aa61trtety walled 
up their fi^e-placee, fittadrlvaig^ ftonVir&i* HtmseboU 
that element wtte> is 7 evetywhe^t^To^ke^trpon at the 
sweetest association of nothe: ' * 'Btft'/tMeed, we crush 
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us is the clink of gold. ' We shroud ourselves in a 
^^^iP ^J^? 1 }. 1 ^ fiSHP^ftJ ffi Arfrand .Nature 

in reality, but little better than a mode^^srbarian^m,. 

-'UiJTn*hia^a^n6t i^td^ra^^i^^Wifhibtiohs. 
l^l^ttfe^fR^^peTsfenV/'^n^df whbm'lmk'nau the 1 
be^«>&e%rnvu*fokaW^ 

thtt'olh^^^nrf > to«HHf^ihi^e^e^t ! dt f el^a^6^ 
tfian^a&ia&t<m# doftnfc* Mm 1 tb< i!, i5 and' let'fhetn 
beW«ren*Wie sanie'werK^' T fletioty for* etatopfe.^ It' 
does not^^^^a^eTy^eaVglfl'bf astutenes* to <H*- 
crln^aa#betv*feh ri^nuWrifl resirftfoftne reading on 
tnm ^^"Ffe^lg^ie^ah^^hcy tnat as 4he^ happen to 
htt^-r^°lhe<>produc^dii d* st^e" author' of power, ( 
t^tm&etRm&bWb the <sahcenary of ever} feeling; 
ettotmn^nopi?,^,^ 'known 1 

t^naWffiftid f&'&a^Wfn^eytW, progress, and' 
ottterasfttft.' "<snaWfaf 'Ihent flo4i* { flrihk\ fcr example, 
that the effect wrought *f ^rea&ng ob lar^^very 
dinW*froW«^#r*^ht W everybo&Y elsa j thaie 
inMUNMita^ i*fpmM fl & ^» »*• * J tH» 1 'bwte* equals. 
Bati*#«e#terf4s&bert»Wry^ay. ' AMMWetttiHve-dF 
tWtmeftf4tHj»res«iffii«p^ 

s**«»i*i tbougl*^ftqni<ur#^ttl^ W^ltottfirig and* 
rfMttgiiitiutftals W^e^fasttott, eattalnly ete 'enjoy* 
xteM^BttJ^^to^r^*^^-**^ iW'the perusal of a 
w«ffcj*?attt aitf >£<*W*r>4tt*il' dntttbet 4hWhicH' 'totttt* 
rierfrieufteatyftetinf la^bt ^ a^ii%d; ( a^'«nongfct 
IWetv/^ett•lrle^£tW• , «J4 l -*ven , tite'sftgnteet excttaritra: ' 
IflthiPimib'fwaV*>t^W ttrfd,'*!** fcreutf^ad' filter 
otrfenyiajttfeflctffiftsltyY - --1toU ! i**tteg*eat *toe> nr Hie 
<asmV i f he> nftss't fe y swcridft th« hlghiy-Wfbufemv paa>* 
sageaV'tefwtteti f«jtfslbtf^relloM{HafeaV > tfiej ( loBe «lgnf 
ctf'iafci^aiagb'tind artful Wek^f^uiftoi*; ^ftelr seh^ 
tl^nC^iVno^ft^ffi^nVtcP^fWp^liif^^af ^ draw* 
on' «toeff $<i£e^bttl wt^etf' tie 1 altfst ftad'fev'Cfafie'tD 
male tb4kl'totc4H^U^ ^nriTbf'Mft f>eh * 'their 1 re- 
flbett«ef^wera%raf»l^o^etT; brou^tbuf rn%oactfcm< 
and lhi:?lfeiMnfen^4Qi£~#tfDto 'nftfte^tie 1 niomen*- 
UstyHztimhf *'^lhW^t,^bfc really tenderest 
paltesHdMl dlostfl « quiet? Wftigfy; Jaf-reatihlng ay m- 
^athfV au tfl f «fee»yafe eaferftf^%^*l^ravetfflu»Jawa f *of 
*^^vimp$ fllld ifdMi^elJofry tagtfC/thejff imagin* 
«MJf^liavfl<got^he^whift«rj'^ ^ Vr\\r-.r. t-*.-:«-v 

^ Wrfertetooniwliy? ♦aefwd¥ktf^>f Che^toJ masters 
enjoy eompaWlfalylaaiirtrftad a*popn1arify, while We 
ftneVithtfTihelnii^tV'^ "clever" writing of 
some third-rate producer reuelfy stocks add siuffV the' 
aaaaxet^arid toUurthe tea** atnttthe 1 pocket* of adm'lr- 
ett«unt>iraa«i!iu\irgr«^ Bui' 

thawrtr itot<*hwitau* efcuse" foY r «6infl&lnt iff 'aH this. 
Taate iv*W bdttf ^i^de^of^d' Wfthih tfs ; : neither is 
d»ea%H*^f>n^t!#, WaeftfiaMStfe. ,: We gfow but 
^rariamllatri B*i^£^fl|hih£ w*''ftu»y, only raises 
ear Jet*n&u*4f '»jtfs%n*e& 'hSgherv ^ What we ate &p* 
fateiiilyt^itMs^^wilafMa^ improve* 

n^t^kb- m^ o ^r A^i^ng^ed^t sobnHhecomes- 

aisin^mgftanp^aiB ;;#*tfndt only that/ bu* they hn* 
peroeptibly'ted*^ ttetr'htttUlecftof treasures all sucTi 

awrtaafaaaneBtiPaa aiHe tfr setoff their development 

in iU finest and fullest ^j^Opdrtlotirf. ^ 

— ^8* jffaise Jbas always bean given .to him who 
from poverty and ^riendieaanesa, works his own un- 
aided way fp$#g tQ.^iatinction and place ; but it aeanM 
to uanow r ^t j^a^ouW rather be bestowedonhkn who 
breaks thrpug^^meahea olluxniioua wealth, and &u- 
piti his, friends, carve* h. unaalf -out a place and a name in 
theworjfl. ^.in^the world began, the poor man has bad 



all the incantjivea, on, his side, TJ^e struggle is with 
him for exactly what go to make up tba want* of life. 
He looka forward quite aa/nuch to comfort fimply, as 
to eminence \ ,a^4 it^ may be said, at the outset, rather 
mprCf Li ( What he %»t and naturally aims at! is to bet^r 
hia cpaditioa. . The high dreams of ambjlion are pat 
yet awakened, .because he is not yet acquainted with 
"his resoAurcjps or hjis , power, T^rejie, e^arylhing tp 
urge Jwm, 4 onward., He, s.ees others mpfe fortunate i& 
their, cjjcumstaiices thai; h.imsel^ and, looks around to 
know the cause that, sha^l keep him out of favor with 
fortune, too. And out of this early cpmpariaon is 
growing, and has grown, ambition that is destined to 
majie^its, owner's name both known and respected. 
, .But to rise from a bed of down; to exchange every 
amenity, anfl luxury of social life for labor and trial ; 
to cut loose from the enervating influence of friends in 
order to create a higher influence of one's own ; to 
tiijTi the cold sKouldpr on every siren that sings so 
eloquently of ease, and quiet, and doating friends, and 
luxurious living, that excellence may hold its stern 
mortgage on them all ; to toil early and late, as if the 
very jiving were thus" to be got : — this is what few 
men reared in the lap of wealth ever have the courage 
to begin, or if to begin, hardly to persist in for a con- 
sistent life. Is there not, then, far more cause for 
admiration, after all, when one man rescues himself 
from the ruinous influences of wealth, than when a 
score save themselves from want like drowning men, 
with the certain prospect of going down unless they 
strike out as boldly as they dol — Think of it. 

.. u*- ); Aiwflo*oB the Helydays wiH be eter when this 
paaagfttph sfeaUbe read by oar readers, yet now there 
is all arottnd us tike- busy hum of preparation for their 
cutting. '■ Hofly^ and cedar, and hemlock crowd the 
market feUrils-j the toy-moagers, with their indescriba- 
ble said nmnentionaMa medley of creatures^tnore 
variona 4 than were ever huddled in Noah's Ark— and of 
instruments Idapable tf a greater variety of sounds 
that* JuIliOftY orchestra, look gay and daasling, while 
cttriows unshina crowd them thickly about. T1m hook- 
shops ^diapiay their gorgeous gift volumes; the play- 
bills proniise their wonderful pantomimes; the fruit* 
stalls heap tip their tempting piles, and the confec- 
tioners pvernW with their sugared swaeta. Santa 
Glaus is dancing through the brains of all theaieeping 
little ones, who are dreaming of bis jolly face, his sled 
with the wionderM reindeer upon the housetops, his 
orammed.asai wrerflowing pockets, whose contents are 
soon to swell their expectant stockings. If there ware 
no other aiga of the earning merry tame, yon could see 
ita.appaoaah- in the glad eyes of every urchin you meet. 
Ah I the glories of the Christmas time in the days of 
outr boyhood I How the memory of that time comes 
back to ua! What a mysterioue, delightful charm 
these waa ahoot it all ; what a strange thrill filled ua 
at the' story of St. Nicholas and his nocturnal visits ! 
What delightful merry-makings, what rapture in all 
theapoxts 7 what pleasure in weaving garlands of hem- 
lock and holly •, how like a poem it all was, but bright 
and fleeting! 

Bright and aaeting! These words should teach 
us a lesson. They should teach ua how uncertain 
anal incomplete is that happiness which is baaed 
upon pleasure of a mere festive character. Holy- 
days, with all their good, have their evils too. In the 
minds of children they exercise too important a sway. 
They are usually longed for with feverish expectation, 
enjoyed with too much nervous excitability, and are 
followed by reaction and melancholy. Indeed it may 
well be questioned whether true wisdom can uphold 



them at all. Happiness that is whole and perfect must 
be drawn from the felicities that lie around us con- 
tinually, from the sweets in our daily cup, from the 
cajm, , equable pleasures that exist in the exercise 
and development of all our functions of mind and 
body., 

— Ma. Collier's Shakspeare Emendations are now 
passing away from public attention. But an extract, 
however, from a letter by Mrs. Cowden Clarke, the 
author of the " Concordance of Shakspeare," attracts 
onr notice! She says : — " Is not that a fine solution 
of the difficulty with regard to the word ' blanket ' in 
Lady Macbeth's speech — * Now Heaven peep through 
the blankness of the dark,* etc V Is it not a fine, true, 
poetical image 1 " We differ from the lady. We think 
that the change weakens the passage. ' Blanket' to 
us is clear in meaning, vivid in expression, affording 
a picture life-like and powerful. We speak of the 
" mantle" of the night, " robe" of the night, etc., and 
why not of the " blanket" of the night. Night is con- 
tinually imaged by the poets as something palpable and 
personal, shrouding, enclosing, wrapping in. Where, 
then, ts the obscurity' in the word " blanket V* Stank- 
nets, on the other hand, is barren and unsuggestive. 
It has nothing of the vivid, like-life power of the word 
fbr whfeh it was substituted. 

— A raw. weeks since, we wave standing in the 
Crystal Palace by a beautiful group in silver, represent- 
ing the " Landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth," when 
a party of country people came up. 

«* Solid ! solid .'" said one, examining the base of the 
piece inquisitively. " 'Guess not," was the reply of 
another* " No, 'taint solid, can't be," answered the 
flint speaker; and, without further ado, the whole 
party swept on. Sympathetic and appreciative people 
were they certainly. The exquisite workmanship of 
the group, its rare beauty as a work of art, the strong 
interest of the subject, these had no attractions for 
them. The only thing that could commend it to their 
attention was its weight— exactly the same qualifica- 
tion they would admire in pork ! 

— This seems to be the reign of Juveniles, in the 
book-trade. Counters and shelves are piled and packed 
with these pleasant and enticing offers for our young 
friends everywhere. It would be a difficult little head 
to suit at all, that would not be suited now. From 
illustrated letters to illustrated volumes, the list is all 
fulL If the boys and girls will just please to make 
their choice, or will consent to give their fathers and 
mothers carte blanche in the matter, we have little 
doubt that they can have their desires gratified to the 
utmost rational limit. Really, it is a luxury to be a 
child in these good times, and all the little ones will 
begin to think so, some score or so of years hence. 

— A person walked into a bookseller* in this city a 
few days since, and inquired if Shakspeare's plays 
were published separately. 

" A number of them are," was the reply. 
"Then, sir, I want « The Lady of Lyons ." " 
Quite equal, we think, to the inquiry of another vi- 
sitor to the same store some months since. " Was 
there anything new out by Mr. Shakspeare 1" 

— A friend, writing to us, complains that the lady 
members of his family are excessively addicted to 
reading novels and romances. " They peruse," says 
he, " literature by the ton. I do not believe that they 
would even accept of Heaven without the hope of find- 

I ing there a circulating library !" 
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A NEW PLAY. 



— " Oh, for a new play !" 

14 A new play! Why, air, I can count on my fingers 
several that have been placed before us this vary sea- 
son. It was only last month that, in company with 
my friend, Mr. Jesto, I took a front seat at Barton's, 
first circle, left hand side, to see Mr. Dionysiiu Bour- 
cicault's new comedy, yclept « Fox Hunt.' I am rare, 
sir, that Was a new play. Didnt the play-bills say, 
• never before acted,' and ' written expressly for this 
theatre? 1 Besides, it was no longer ago than last 
week — accompanied, as usual, by my respected friend, 
Mr. Jesto, aforesaid*— that, with a view of seeing 
Mr. Brougham's play, ' The Game of Life,' I took an 
orchestra seat (I am near sighted) at Mr. Waliack's, 
(what a sad pity, that leg of his !> armed, as is my 
custom, with a ponderous cane, wherewith I might 
make such demonstrations of applause as would be 
commensurate with my wishes and enthusiastic tern-* 
perament. And wasn't that a new pmy, permit me to 
inquire ? Didn't Mr. Brougham say so himself in that 
clever speech of his before the curtain 1 Please to tell 
me ail this." 

14 We didn't think, sir, that our simple exclamation 
would stir np such a commotion; so we will take 
breath and then proceed. 

" Some little experience in this world has taught us 
not to take everything for what it is labelled. Indeed, 
there are few things that do not seem something dif- 
ferent from what they really are. Our neighbor's 
house is an imposing marble mansion. It is a very 
ornamental structure, and the cornice upon the top is 
of an exceeding beautiful and elaborate design. We 
see unsuspecting people admiring it every day, and 
yet it never enters their innocent heads that al! that 
apparently costly marble and rich carving is nothing in 
the world but pine boards and a paint pot. But so it 
is, and if we were a little inquisitive it would be as- 
tounding what a quantity of shams we should stumble 
on. It is not strange, therefore, although Mr. Broug- 
ham labels his package of pleasantries ' new,' that we 
should like to have the concurrent testimony of our 
own senses." 

" But Mr. Brougham is a man of honor." 

" Undoubtedly. But we all have our hallucinations, 
and not an uncommon one among authors is to believe 
their own productions paragons in wit, wisdom, and 
freshness." 

" Pray tell me, sir, what his comedy is like t The 
unanimous opinion of Mr. Jesto (aforementioned) and 
myself is, that his play is a decided original. And we 
ought to know. Weren't we members of the old Park 
pit (that was before parquette, that vile importation, 
had got through the customhouse) and, for a period of 
twenty years, weren't we present every '* first night !" 
You should hear my friend, Mr. Jesto, talk. He is 
very eloquent (after beer) on the drama. He knows a 
thing or two about it, let me tell you, or else twenty 
years a frequenter at Windust's has been of very little 
avail. But I digress, sir. It is my habit. To come 
back. What is Mr. B.'s comedy like !" 

"Like! Why it seems to us as though Mr. 
Brougham, sleeping over his work, was visited by the 
ghosts of all the dead dramatists, and by visions of the 
living ones also, who cut up such vagaries through his 
brain, that when he awoke, he straightway foil to indit- 
ing what he had dreamed." 

" But surely there is something original in it." 



M Why, it would be strange indeed if; m his coat of 
many colors, there shouldn't be one fragment of his 
own manufacture." 

•*The premature-married couple, fortostatjee." '* ' 

«• Possibly. And yet even here' we cannot heTp sus- 
pecting Mr. Brougham to be a reader of Punch. Btif 
we didn't start out with the intention of giving a cri- 
tiqm on •The Game of Life* We were thinking of 
the general poverty of the modern drama, at a' time, 
too, when the public are evincing more than eve* an 
interest in the stage. We can't pretend to say wnere 
the fault lies. The responsibility of the matter seems 
to be a kind of battledore ; it is tossedabout from ma- 
nager to author, and from author to manager, so that it 
is difficult to say on whose side it should rest. ' Per- 
haps, however, the game we have referred to indicates 
the true poai^ion, and that it is between them !. . Qur 
friend, young Mr. Quill, goes about in melancholy and 
a moustache, bitterly bewailing his unlucky light tfiat 
Mr. Ticket, the manager, pertinaciously keeps under a 
very opaque bushel. According to Mr. Quill, he has 
written a play that nothing but too, blindest ignorance 
or the most malignant envy could fail to admire, — a 
drama that would raise the faded glories of the stage, 
and weave for him a laurel wreath of unparalleled di- 
mensions. But managers will not produce. They are 
insensible and tyrannical monsters, bom for no other 
aim than to crush young authors, which destiny they 
fulfil with extraordinary zeal and delight. On the 
other hand, Mr. Ticket points to tfre mountain of poe- 
try, almost big enough for Parnassus, that is heaped 
up before him, and despairingly asks, ' What he is to 
do with such an accumulation of weakness, peujiUty, 
pretention, and trash!' 

" Whether good plays have been written, or are now 
written, and lie in manager's closets buried in dishon- 
orable dust, we cannot tell. But, whether so or not, 
the want is not the less apparent ; the cry is the same :. 
• Oh, for a new play !' " 

14 Will you tell me, air, what constitutes a good 
play!" 

" Ah ! now you set us a difficult task indeed," 

" To write a good play, then, must be still more diffi- 
cult." 

" Doubtless. But if it were not difficult there would 
be no glory in the achievement. A good play, or a 
good comedy, should be the bodying forth of- the form 
and pressure of the time, a picture of the diversities* i** 
conflistenoios, characteristics and follies of society, a 
faithful mirror, reflecting all the images thrown 'Upon it 
in their true relation, proportion, and meaning.'* 

" But this is exactly what our comedies arc. Isn't 
Mr. Brougham's a satirical picture of society ! I think- 
so, and my friend, Mr. Jesto, agrees.with *»*»'-' - 

44 No, sir. Mr. B. makes an attempt at a picture of 
society, but foils, and is compelled to create an inter*, 
est in his production by the introduction of mele-dra- 
matio plot and situations, and a mclo«dramatsc char 
racter. A strange picture of society indeed, when one , 
half the critics place the loeaU here and the others 
place it M* London ! But indeed we are heartily tired 
of these ' upholstery plays,' that are, all i'trmed *£**, 
one mods),, and that *> b*4 one. §inae ■• London Asy 
surance,' wo have had nothing but * London Assur- 
ances.' It forms the staple of all our new plays. In*, 
stead of going to society itself for their pictures of men 
and manners, our dramatists study only stage versions 
of them, just as some . of our poets, in their love for 
nature, sing shout the lark and the nightingale, haw- 
thorn and ivy— birds and plants never found in .our 
country. For instance, in almost every comedy of late 



we find a drawling* inanimate, effeminate fop, one who 
walks with a mincing, dancing, dainty step, and who 

alw W .ha* a, diffiqulft witbMi'r'rfr' fWW*?? 
* very' « wcwyS Why, 6ir, the American fop is en- 
tirely unlike this — he is fast ! He has his airs and 
afleetatiofts;4>«t thuy tnti/tot: - Hfofoil? 4* netf inani- 
ssaftio* but •dMsi^tloM -i H4 foe^iwfcfajB'fiMh: He 
qpn \wM\b^tiUlWkB&*iB<ri**^ shosstith* 
' gloves,' has no objection to boiatarosmlsnpfsas^taisw 
roundly, walks with a stride, and js * up' to life in all 
its phases. But the' fop of our comedies is never seen 
in our society. ."*He is an old English creation that has 
been in possession of the stage for years!* ' ' 

"Ton.-my.sou,! there : vou^ give a bit of truth thai al- 
most sugars. »*.?• u [] ,', ,; ./,! J j, L ' „.. 

"There are j^cr, conventional ^tage,cha^cJtcxs that 
are continually thrust before us as portraits from so- 
c^rvbuUwe writ not stocks** toteusjsnsrfatd tkean. 
TbconwInvslBto-whntecv^stftutes a^oodpiayi - tftfca 
thsngosssrer IpcsjsiMu^^hnnVtnu^n^Jb u i ri s a w vkmM 
like toietns laswtjpsi frp Ss sJu ccwdiwni taw pso asTm sssm 
of genius/witai chasactess 4hat kra^ow Bissau hsving- 
KsYand blood rn>thenva%fogoespa*kluag sad wittyy * 
ptotwuuv pertinent, && of mtssestjaatuatioiuriiBSSJi iilly 
evolved, and a sinumwwhtnshfhns ^cpdeoUldVnot guess 
from the first, but one thenatursi result of tsse action 
of the story, neither forced and extravagant, nor 
tamely come off. It is certainly strange to see the 
slovenly, bungling nature i'of the plots 6*f our comedies. 
This, too, when we have so many F.rench^dramas that 
are models of neatness,* prt<asion, clearness, and sim- 
plicity. There are other things ahput the French 
drama that might be successfully imitated, and our 
actors — but tfaeseas nsiuse>ofoopnis^tieie;^ 

" You place your standard of excellence too high.* 1 

" Not for-our wishes. . Whatever ehatt in part do 
any of those, things* for so jnucnvsn its d*e grjoportjun 
wo shall be alwata^ftateiw. /.„,->.*. 

"Put it. is tiot, in comedy »Jf#e-/that ww long for 
something new. Ait. the Broadway Miss &san« lira. 
Mewatt, MisaJ^tenpoM,.a*d ^||^ia,each appear in 
tur« aauVrua through tan sa*w etecnal tftad of u so ct s. 
Julia has threatened to/ do, it.', until we wish lake was 
eternally dome for. . Qo^sos»i/^..^9fg^^J^ai^ 
and. Mariannav &it*<*» *^.eJMhc*r> sister asartyrs, 
have wept and suffered so often. tft»i^*>.ttm* their 
griefs should rest for ever. Periodically they go 
through the set form, fau*JBB tai*rsftw 4} #ri sorrow 
to joy sgaia. To-nigm*, Um^j9-i^fh¥k4mh «**d 
forty, cries, * Clifford, speak to me.' To-night ibrV 
night ujOi.JuKa fetcfno »M^» fen^trw* ***tfce 
same words. To-nighU.twoifffeM^e^iWiSifo(CaBd 
foir, at the same hour.aM iny the , ftl s m. WtftsT^ will 
repeat the same wor4» J* a sim^bvi&^PWtmW* - 

u Thefoiittoetb«a4avsystsau;<airA^ ^ % - : * 

" It is a fault that we wWtf Hie 4 to sew* reformed 
altogether. In ute ancient %neaue or Atnslia a Arams 
never was acted but onceY' Afi ^exrretfe ffiat wvr cV 
not invite, but of the two evils it would be .the 
But we have. talked unreasonably long) khbf— — >* 

"Oneword^ir.r. /( ,\ ;...j \ ^, , * . 

-W1L7 . , , , ^ .,. . ,. Mo n , rm ;, 

" Why does not somc ( one. whp .can act ss> ^pod a 
moxk^foyorthe^wprl^withancwnls^r'^ . 

m Ah, ^.because /if wcrc.as^ierr|Ot4sj»cs> tavcjs)r 
wbatHwsxe.hcsjt to .do thsn ^B^oneio/I^a tosrwnty lo 
foUow your cm* teachingi' *\ 

"And so -t— r •, 

"And so we must end as. we,jsegunr-.*01v for a 

nm play Digitized by CjQOgle 
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,: -FACE TIM, 



T)tfJK5lf warns to khoW ff an ecclesiastical measure 

'*? » k church-yard r 

• - mi* '.•••! -" :• • ll ' *<• ■ , ' • ' <>"< 

..-r.1k« tsvoiaarptttts the* Hercules strangled in hia 

orluile were a couple of etftlea of Befffe Elixir and 

Guufi»jda {MKafcuafi Am**)*'*: killed then*, they 

artaUJia^ailsaihijni' , . 

\'n 11 1 :.•» i, " ■•> - i'- «!••■ ' • J"'.*-',! • ". * 
— An instance of shrewd translating, — 

Mpnsieur Malo. beina employed on an American 
work, came'to the words " nytoae 4«er :'* he flew to his 
dictionary., bat could not find " moose ;" but discover- 
ing "moused he sagely ' eoricmded' "moose" to be a 
misprint ; and be accordingly translated the sentence 
&us f^&rbal mfee'^slt feet high," with antlers." 



r gnat auaiedoiu America*, an a shorp 
most? motnuB&avaft sun a^fey a^fitraevncaey mastiff, 
tiha Itaaten^toafevour.httw ? wherttipoji Pat jrtooped 
Joan.and issnaaaV an atone? snob iwoleji 'hoi erpectexl to 
Hater in ,ln»iaaseilatrt'sx;/fron»isfaeco, but. found the 
alone; fertcett feal-*f* phenomenon utterly new to has 
^peossocb/H ^Arfina iaad- of liberty V* soliloquised 
&a,isjiftii^:^JirBew Ae^ lot thaw dogs loose, and tie 
JwireianestfiaStftothD ground." 



ONCE— ALL THE 111(1. 

0. *»:."'." • ' % ': 

I fhink of j ou a day ; 
"Tfranily answer, only once, 
« * ?M^nje«F what 1 say* >' 

Von seem perplexed, and somewhat hurt ; 
< Bat 'wait sWhee* tha-rhyme- \ 
Patrons*, asa/oas do mom then oner 
What one does ail the time ! 



-. 'I- *'* 



^"Ajj ecc*u*riciiUiHttra^^ • 

; A etorgyma«, in one' of hi* satmcvevaxotamed to 
iis hearers :— " Eternity ! why don*t you knew th«rl 
■earring of that wo#d? Nor I either- hardly, ft is 
for ever aid evcfj adeMlve 6r sis everlastings a*top of 
ihat; You might place a row of figures from here 
«o?mt«se*v amd^hw^tHetealf upy and fc Wouldn't 
le#^t<y^lhhbW*iHrtiy ag*s *ort£ eternity w. '• Why, 
aey -fiienda/nalser mUtfcme and trillions of year* had 
rctieu*^awU?ifceteHtity,kwUuIdbe a nundrctf thousand 
years tolJreakfasfctfcne." 

^A Pufteti^MEifcirA^, ^ein^lammi: heavily of 
sdtfft anjoetfsentlence^ waa t&ld'by the* 'judge to go to 
thUeadiu: "-'T '•"« •■ -*■"•■* *:•♦'■'• -.!- '•" 
^But uvtf UndHs #ou**iiol« P"tBEtfe«d 4he plaintiff. 
'*>Tfce*JJ*a wm^tO'll^gTrtmaviaTeri^ - -' 
*vB a tfh1s nfc4 i ! »« m/ >itf y^oauiih *' *♦■ * * ^ • '* ''■■' 
^13la^^^f'n^id^ : •a*%olUBT , '* -' • * 
" But his favoriteisnltaafcia year uieo*L u ;.- - 
^''^IJytiien^Mo^.de^ ,..;/,/• 

/ * f ^A^,jthat.^.a aUll-cloaer family ^osMMrtio^l J ! ,, paid 
'At 0>a;qhant r as ^ left the qqujJ ^deapair. . ; , . . , 

""♦' »♦ *•*.-•- i'"V *\*'-*i < * ' Z 1 ■ KJ,f '*' •' • ' 
— Here a a perfect broadside of puna :. 

A man who died lately, leaving a large sum of 

money, cut off his heir, not exactly with a' shilling, 

nit with an old clock, which was not worth much 

rriore, ann* wliichV'lt turned' out,' was' not^hls to leave. 

fhe disinterested man looked 9 very much' as if his 

vrt**piri?> wuufeU W^ajfajfttgV and oouM tatrfly Veep 

hi* fikgif* stM wfciffi wWUftt It was;-' ar aH -evetrts, a- 

♦rrtitng" legacy. " It's no go F ha afcou** : -Ivmito 

$tand /" Upon this a witty friend rejoined, that " if it 

would not stand ir mdSt ge. " Another ctieeV out that 



so minute a legacy waa of no aiomcnJ. We cannot add, 
41 What a case !" because it waa a wretched ticker y with 
no cast at all. We can only say, when a man expects 
a thousand pounds, and gats only an old clock, with 
tbe l m*0pect of a Chancery suit to decide the owner- 
ship, '* What a Winn op !" 

— QiooftNsa publishes the following vary nappy 
" Railway Alphabet" :-— 

,, *. stands Jbr ▲ocidesie, freimta* alas! 

B for the Dangling that brings them to pass ; 

C is tor Cheapness, the sole end and aim 

D ofDirectors, who *re " free from all blame ;" 

E tor Expenses fflminisned by half 

F by the few ssrvaate kept on the staff; 

G a slow Qoods train, with ana man to mind it ; 

H a High-pressure express close behind it ; 

I an Incline, where to stop takes so long ; 

j is the Junction, with " points 1 * all turnU wrong ; 

Kteihe Knowledge ef danger ahead 

L »y tte I4gaat twa'd (too tate> on to red; 

M is the Mj atery. how it took place ; 

N the " Nobody to blame in the case ;" 

O stands tot Officers, sleepy or drank ; 

P Ibr the Permanent Way which had sunk 

Q in a Qaagmire, o>t which it pass'd ; 

R for the Rails which were wearing oat tost ; 

S for the Signal that (JriTers don't mind ; 

T Ibr the Train some two hours behind ; 

V is a Unitorm sato rate of speed ; 

V a Vsleoky flrtghtfttl indeed % 

W 's the Wisdom (1) by which is directed 
X an 'Xcuxsion train, quite unexpected ; 

V is Yourself; If you travel, our measures 
% a aew Zest wtil impart to your pleasure*. 

• -— Ait amuaing anecdote' of Talma, the great Trench 
tragediah; 

" Talma used to relate that once, on his tour of pro- 
vincial engagements, having agreed to give four repre- 
sentations at the Theatre Royal at Lyons, he found the 
lirie' oF ptfe nthlt characters filled by a clever actor, 
whom Madame Lobreau, the directress of the company, 
unluckily found it impossible to keep sober. On 
learning that this individual was to fill the part of the 
high priest in the tragedy of Semiramti, in which he 
was himself to personify " Arsace,** Talma waited upon 
him in private, attd. spared no argument to induce him 
to abstain from drink — at least till the close of the per- 
formance. A promise to that effect was readily given ; 
but 'alas ! when the curtain was about to draw up, to a 
house crammed in* every part, the high priest was re- 
ported, aa usual, to be dead drunk ! Horror-struck at 
the prospect of having to give back the money at the 
door*, Madame Lobreou instantly rushed up to his 
dressing-foam, and insisted on his swaBowing a glass 
of water to sober hhtt, previous to his appearance on 
the stage. The unhappy man stammered excuses ; but 
(he inexorable managereas caused Mm to be dressed in 
h1a> costume, and supported teethe sldo-acenea, during 
which operation Talma waa undergoing a state of mar- 
tyrdom. ' At length, the great Parisian actor appeared 
on the stage, followed by the high priest, and was aa 
usual overwhelmed with applause. But, to nis corr- 
stornatfom, when it came to the turn of the high priest 
to reply, the delinquent tottered to the footlights, and 
ptteeedYd to adores* the pit. * Gentlemen .» said he, 
'Madame Lobreau is stupid and barbarous enough to 
artist on my going through my part in the state in 
which you see me, in order that the performance may 
net be interrupted. Now, I appeal to your good sense, 
wh et he r I am m a ^>rjgfca to personify Oraoes V No, 
no J I have too much respect for the public to make a 
fool, of mysetf! Look here, Arsace V he continued; 
handing over to Talma* with the utmost gravity, the 



properties it was his cue to deliver in the fourth act. 
' Here's the letter — here's the fillet — here's the sword ! 
Please to remember that Madame Semiramis is your 
lawful mother, and settle it all between you in your 
own way aa you think proper. For my part, I am 
going homo to bed.'" 

— Tom Shbxiiuw waa staying at Lord Craven's, at 
Hempstead, and one day proceeded on a shooting ex- 
cursion, . with only "his dog and hia gun," on foot, 
and unattended by companion or keeper. The sport 
waa bad- ; the birds few and shy ; and he walked and 
walked in search of game, until at last he passed 
through a farm-yard. In the front of the farm- 
house was a green, in the centre of which was a 
pond; in the pond were ducks innumerable, swim- 
ming and diving; on its verdant banks, a motley 
group of gallant cocks and pert partlete, picking and 
feeding. The farmer waa leaning over the hatch on 
the barn, which stood near two cottages on the side 
of the green. 

Our hero had an utter abomination of going back 
with, an empty hag. Having failed in his attempts 
at higher game, It struck him that it would be a 
good joke to ridicule the exploits of the day himself, 
and prevent any of his amiable friends from doing 
it for. him ; and he fancied that to carry homo a cer- 
tain number of the domestic inhabitants of the pond 
and its vicinity would serve the purpose admirably. 
Accordingly, he walked up to the farmer and accosted 
him. 

" My good friend," said he, " I'll make you an 
offer—" 

" Of what, sir," replied the former. 

"Why," answered Tom, "1 have been out all day 
after birds, and haven't had a shot. Now, both my 
barrens are loaded, — I should like to take home 
something. What shall I give you to allow me to 
have a shot, with each barrel, at these ducks and 
fowls — I standing here — and to have whatever I 
kHir' 

" What sort of a shot are you, sir 1" asked the far- 
mer, in his politest manner. 

" Fairish,** said our friend. 

" And to have all you kill— Eh 1" 

" Exactly so." 

"Half-a-guinea." 

"That's too much," said the sportsman. " I tell 
you what I will do; I'll give you seven shillings, 
which happens to be all the money I have about 
me." 

" Well," said the man ; " hand it over." 

The payment waa made ; Tom, true to his bar- 
gain, took his post by the barn-door, and discharged 
his gun—first one barrel and than the other. Such 
quacking* and splashing, and screaming, and flut- 
tering, had never been seen and heard in the place 
before ! 

Away ran Sheridan ; and delighted at hia success, 
picked up first a hen, then a chicken, then fished out 
a dying duck or two, and so on, till he numbered 
eight head of domestic game, with which hia bag waa 
nobly distended. 

" Those were capital shots, sir," said the iarmer. 

" Tee," answered Tom ; " eight ducks and fowls 
are more than you bargained for, my good fellow. 
Worth rather more, I suspect, than seven shillings — 
eht" 

•'Why, yes," said the man, scratching his head; 
"I think they are. But what do I care for that' 
They art none of them mine /" 
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— We read in Household 
Words an account of a house 
sent over to Australia, which 
was made, chimney-pots and 
all, entirely of paper. This 
is not the first ef^lishmerk 
of the kind that has-been so 
constructed, for looking at 
Austria, who never has any 
money, and is always begging 
for money, may we not say 
that the House of Hapsburgh 
wouldn't be standing at the 
present moment, if it wasn't 
for paper 1 * 

— " We were once listen- 
ing to an eloquent preacher/* 
says an Edinburgh Reviewer, 
" who enforced this doctrine 
— that it is the highest at- 
tainment of Christian grace 
to delight in contemplating 
the execution of Divine ven 
geance on the wicked — and 
quoted the standard illustra- 
tion of Agag— viz. : J We 
must attain, my brethren, to 
the same grace with Samuel 
who hewed Agag in pieces 
before the Lord;' when a 
friend at our side whispered, 
with great ensrgy, 'I have 
attained it: I could chop 
the preacher into mince-meat 
with pleasure. 1 " 




A PEODIGIOTTS NUISANCE. 

Learned (but otherwise highly objectionable) Child (loq.) "Oh, Mamma, Dear! What do you think 1 

I asked Mr. and Miss to name some of the Remarkable Events from the Year 700 to the Year 

600 BC, and they couldn't But "I" can-and-The Second M ess enian War commenoed; and-the 
Poet Tyrtams flourished; Byzantium was founded by the Inhabitants of Megara; Draco gave Laws to 
Athens; Terpander of Lesbos, the Musician and Poet: Thales of Miletus, the Philosopher; Alcseus and 
Sappho, the Poets, flourished: and Nebucadnes — " ^ . *„„^ 

Sensation from right to left, daring whioh the Voioa of the Child is happily drowned. 



An Irish Coachman gain- 
ing his Fisst Place. — The 
master had two beautiful 
English horses, and he 
wanted a careful man to 
drive them ; he was a mighty 
pleasant gintleman, and he 
loved a joke. Well, there 
was plenty after the place ; 
and to the first that wint up 
to him, "Now my man,*' 
says he "tell mc how near 
the edge of a precipice you 
would undertake to drive my | 
carriage V So the boy con- | 
eiders, and he says, says he, 
"Within a foot, plaze yer 
honor, and no harm." " Very 
well," says he, " go down, 
and I'll give ye yer answer 
bye and by." So the next 
came up, and he'd be bound 
to carry 'em within half a i 
mot ; the next five inches, and 
another three ; but whin my 
turn came, and his honor 
axed me how nigh I would 
drive his carriage to a preci- 
pice, I says, says I, " Plaze 
yer honor, Td keep as Jsi 
off it as I could:* " Very 
well, Misthur Byrne,*' says 
he, "you're my coachman* 
Och ! the roar there was in 
the kitchen whin I wint \ 
down and tould the joke. 



A CASE WHEREIN A FRIEND IN nisitii 
FRIEND IN DEED. 



18 A VERT DOUBTFUL 




mmm 

Myself as I appeared on perusing my Hotel Bill, having stayed 
a Night at the Bt Nicholas. 




Old Gentleman.— Tve Lost my Glasses: will you be kind enough to tell 
me the time by my watch 1 



— " To Let." — Smooth, the most gallant of men, 
was the other day contemplating " To Let," written 
in large letters, on a bill in the window of a house. 
At the very same moment the lady of the mansion, a 
sparkling widow, and her as sparkling daughter, ap- 



peared behind the notice. " Which 1" inquired 
Smooth, pointing to the words, and politely taking 
off his hat to the ladies. The effect was irresistible. 
They retreated at once from their truly accidental and 
accidentally true position, to enjoy a hearty laugh. 



* 



Sterne's Uncle Toby says that one of the tricks 

of women is to pretend that they have accidentally c*' 
something in therr eye, and induce a man to look int* 
it ; and he says the man is sure gone if he loots titer 
for that something. ^-^ 
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